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PROSPECTUS. 


The  Book  of  Battles  will  record,  in  one  collection,  the  grandest 
achievements  of  Naval  and  Military  Genius.  The  Editor  is  aware  of  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  his  task  ;  for  many,  while  admitting  War  as  a 
grim  necessity,  deprecate  all  mention  of  the  rack  and  ruin,  the  wear  and 
tear  that  follow  in  its  train.  Some  eveu  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  its  pomp 
aud  glitter,  paraded  by  the  press,  corrupt  the  public  taste.  But  uutil  wo 
beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares  we  must  talk  aud  write  about  those 
who  have  fought  aud  bled  for  their  native  land,  and  the  popular  sentiment 
will  always  favour  those  who  stood  to  their  guns  at  the  call  of  duty. 

The  Editor,  however,  will  exercise  great  caution  to  avoid  errors  into 
which  he  might  easily  fall.  First,  the  Narratives  will  be  strictly  true, 
so  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  the  actions  of  meu  like  himself— 
not  creations  of  an  author's  bruin.  Theu,  the  details  of  most  Exciting 
Adveuturcs  will  not  be  overcharged  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing 
a  morbid  sensation.  Over  sufferings  incidental  to  War  the  veil  will  be 
gently  drawn,  and  at  heroic  deeds  involving  often  the  rise  of  One  Man 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  Thousands  there  will  only  be  expressed  the  admiration 
of  a  rational  observer  in  a  Christiau  country. 

Auother  feature  of  the  Book  of  Battles  will  bo  Daring  Deeds  by 
Land  and  Sea,  affording  rare  instances  of  those  noble  virtues,  Self-reliance 
aud  Self-denial. 

After  mature  consideration  the  Editor  has  resolved  on  illustrating 
the  many-sided  careeis  of  Soldier*  and  Sailors  by  a  series  of  Origiual 
Fictions,  entitled  <;  Tales  of  the  Camp  Fire  aud  the  Quartcr-Deck."  These, 
it  is  hoped,  will  impart  a  continuous  attractiveness  to  the  work,  and 
commend  themselves  as  life-like  pictures  to  the  reader's  approval. 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  ROLEIA  AND 
VI  MI  ERA. 

Roleia  and  Vimiera  are  proud  names  on  the 
banners  of  the  Brit  inn  army.  They  head  the  lint 
of  it*  mighty  struggles  on  European  soil  against 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  They  recall  the  opening 
of  a  seven  years'  doel  between  two  of  the  greatest 
captains  the  world  oversaw.  The  Book  of  Battles, 
therefore,  will  appropriately  commence  by  record- 
ing: these  brilliant  victories. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1808,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  landed  with  the  British  forces  at  Mondego 
Bay,  and,  pushing  onwards,  ai  rived  on  the  16th 


in  sight  of  the  French  army  at  Roleia.  Tbe 
village  stands  on  a  bold  height,  surrounded  by 
vineyards  and  (dive  groves,  and  a  sandy  plain 
extends  in  front,  thickly  studded  with  shrubs  nnd 
dwarf  wood.  The  eminence  on  which  the  village 
is  placed,  and  where  the  French  general  Dela- 
b>>rde  formed  his  lino  of  battle,  was  all  but  inac- 
cessible ;  and  in  its  rear  are  a  number  of  passes 
through  the  ridges,  affording  not  only  a  means  of 
safe  retreat,  but  a  formidable  succession  of  moun- 
tain posts  easy  of  defence  and  difficult  to  attack. 
It  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  French  should 
be  dislodged  from  this  position,  for  the  village  of 
Roleia  opened  to  the  west,  and  so  long  a*  this 
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held  it  wu  impossible  for  our  irmy  to 
(rate  further  into  the  interior  of  Portugal. 

At  dawn  on  the  17th  the  British  pot  under 
anna.  A  lovelier  morning  never  broke.  An  the 
mountain  mists  gradually  cleared  away  the  sun 
Bbone  gloriously  out,  birds  on  every  spray  poured 
forth  their  morning  song,  and  myriads  of  wild 
flwwers,  sparkling  with  early  dew,  scented  the  air. 

The  distance  between  the  British  bivouar  and 
the  French  outposts  was  about  ten  miles,  and  the 
line  of  redcoats  and  glistening  bayonets  wending 
its  way  through  the  luxuriant  valley  presented 
one  of  the  most  imposing  pictures  it  is"  possible  to 
describe. 

As  the  column  moved  onward  it  was  at  time* 
disorganised  by  sudden  irregularities  of  *he  sur- 
face. When  "thus  disturb  it  halted  until  the 
distances  were  corrected,  and  then  resumed  its 
progress  as  steadily  and  silently  as  at  a  review. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  tedious 
march  was  accomplished,  and  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  order  upon  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  the  eneni  v  had  taken  up  his 
position  to  do  battle.  For  the  first  time  on  the 
Peninsula  the  rival  armies  of  France  and  England 
found  themselves  in  each  other's  presence,  and 
for  a  few  moments  they  stood  in  mutual  contem- 
plation face  to  face. 

Presently  the  light  troops  became  engaged,  the 
centre  broke  into  columns  of  regiments,  while  the 
left  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  the  right— com- 
posed of  rifles — bore  down  on  the  tirailleurs.  So 
well  was  this  concerted  movement  executed  that 
the  position  of  Delaliorde  already  appeared  criti- 
cal. But  the  French  general  acted  promptly — he 
abandoned  the  plain,  foil  back  upon  the  passes, 
and,  taking  up  a  new  position  on  the  mountain 
surface,  compelled  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  adopt 
a  new  mode  of  attack. 

Five  distinct  columns  were  now  formed,  and  to 
each  a  different  pass  was  allotted.  The  openings 
in  the  heights  were  so  narrow  and  difficult  that  a 
portion  only  of  the  columns  could  be  engaged  at 
one  time.  Regardless  of  every  impediment,  the 
assailants  mount i  d  the  ravines.  Serious  obstacles 
met  them  at  every  step.  Rocks  and  groves  over- 
hung the  gorges  in  the  hills,  and  where  the  ground 
was  tolerably  open  it  was  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  wild  myrtle.  It  was  impossible,  under 
these  circumstance,  for  the  column  to  ke^p  order ; 
and  as  the  troops  advanced,  in  straggling  com- 
panies, they  were  subjected  to  a  withering  fusillade 
kept  up  by  the  French,  who  lay  in  ambush  in 
every  direction. 

The  centre  pass,  to  which  the  attack  was  mainly 
directed,  was  particularly  difficult.  Entering  the 
gorge  undauntedly,  the  leading  companies  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  ravine  with  precipitous 
rocks  on  one  side,  and  a  thick  myrtle  wood  on  the 
other.  From  both  a  tremendous  fire  was  unex- 
pectedly opened.  In  front  and  on  the  flanks  the 
men  fell  by  dozens,  and  as  the  leading  company 
was  annihilated  the  column,  encumbered  by  itsown 
dead  and  wounded,  was  completely  arrested  in  its 
movements.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  Colonel 
I^ike,  who  commanded  tho  29th,  rode  to  the  head 
of  the  regiment  and  called  out,  "  Soldiers,  I 
will  lead  you  on,  and  remain  in  front  of  you.  Re- 
member that  the  bayonet  is  the  most  trusty  weapon 
of  a  British  soldier!"  II©  then  waved  his  men  for- 
ward with  his  hat,  a  wild  cheer  was  returned,  and 
they  rushed  up  the  pass.    The  way  was  steep  and 


difficult,  and  at  every  step  the  men  were  shot 
from  the  heights  immediately  above  and  from  the 
surrounding  thickets.  Half-way  up  the  hill  they 
came  to  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with  a  number  of 
the  enemy  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  an 
olive  (COW ;  the  struggle  was  short  and  desperate 
and  cost  the  regiment  some  300  men.  Having 
achieved  a  minor  victory  here,  our  men  resumed 
their  upward  progress,  and  at  length  found  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  But  this  small 
force  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy 
had  it  not  be*m  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  9th 
Regiment,  who  had  rushed  up  the  steep  ravine 
with  equal  ardour,  led  by  a  no  less  gallant 
soldier,  Colonel  Stewart.  The  two  regiments 
formed  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  supported  on  their 
right  by  the  5th,  who  had  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

A  pitched  battle  now  took  place.  A  French 
battalion  advanced  and  charged,  but  they  were 
most  gallantly  received,  and,  after  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  break"  the  British  squares,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  fearful  slaughter.  With 
increased  numbers,  the  enemy  again  and  again 
repeated  t  he  charges,  and  were  repulsed.  At  length, 
the  British  having  been  reinforced  by  two  other 
regiments,  the  order  was  given  for  a  general 
charge.  The  whole  body  of  men,  moving  with 
irre-istible  force  in  a  compact  mass,  completely 
swept  the  enemy  from  the  heights  ;  but  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  heavy  loss  on  our  side, 
for  the  French  obstinately  contested  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  fought  with  a  determination  and 
bravery  little  short  of  that  of  the  English.  Even 
when  foned  from  the  heights  Delabordo  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  new  position,  and  hold  the 
village  of  Zambugeira.  But  he  was  driven  back 
with  tho  loss  of  three  guns,  and  retreated  through 
the  Pass  of  Runa. 

In  this  action  the  gallant  Colonel  Lake— be- 
loved alike  by  officers  and  men— was  killed.  Foi 
some  time  he  seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life,  for, 
though  fired  at  in  every  direction,  he  was  still  to 
bo  seen  on  horseback  calmly  directing  his  men. 
One  French  officer,  of  the  name  of  Bellegarde, 
admitted  afterwards  that  he  had  fired  seven  shots 
at  him.  Once  he  seemed  to  stagger,  as  if  hit,  but 
it  was  only  at  the  seventh  shot  that  he  fell ;  and, 
as  ho  was  pierced  through  tho  heart,  he  must 
have  died  almost  immediately.  Tho  sergeant- 
major  Richards,  seeing  his  colonel  fall,  stood 
over  him,  and  kept  nunibera  of  the  enemy  at  bay, 
-until  ho  himself  fell  wounded  in  thirteen  places 
by  shot  and  bayonet:  his  last  words  were,  "I 
should  have  diet!  happy  if  our  gallant  colonol  had 
been  spared." 

This  brilliant  affair  cost  the  British  dearly,  our 
killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  about  seven 
hundred  men,  whilo  the  French  casualties  were 
about  double  that  number.  Delaborde,  the  French 
general,  whs  among  the  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  having  left  tho  road 
to  Torres  Vedras  open,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
carried  on  the  pursuit  to  Villa  Verde,  where  the 
army  halted  tor  tho  night.  Cheered  by  his 
opening  success,  the  English  leader  seemed  de- 
termined to  improve  it.  Orders  were  accordingly 
issued  to  prepare  for  a  rapid  march  next  day,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  no  checit  could  be  given  to  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  tiU  they  should  have  won  a 
scoond  victory.  That  same  night  despatches  were 
received  announcing  the  arrival  of  General  An- 
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struther,  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  stores. 
The  fleet  were  reported  to  be  at  anchor  off 
Peniche;  and  to  cover  the  disembarkation,  and 
unite  himself  with  the  corps  on  board  tho 
transports,  Sir  Arthur's  march  was  directed  to 
Lourmha.  There  tho  British  bivouacked  that 
night,  and  on  the  next  morning  took  a  position 
beside  the  village  of  Vimiera. 

The  village  of  Vimiera  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  extending  westward  towards  tho  sea.  Tho 
little  river  Maceira  flows  through  it,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  heights  rise  eastward,  over  which 
winds  tho  mountain  road  of  Lourinha.  In  front 
of  the  village  a  plateau  of  some  extent  is  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface ;  but  it, 
in  turn,  is  completely  overlooked  by  the  heights 
on  either  side.  The  British,  never  anticipating 
an  attack,  had  taken  up  a  temporary  position  hero 
for  the  night. 

About  midnight  Sir  Arthur  Wellosley  was 
awakened  by  a  German  officer  in  charge  of  tho 
outlying  pickets  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
French  were  on  the  move,  and  that  their  advance- 
guard  was  not  above  three  milos  distant.  Patrols 
were  immediately  sent  out,  and,  while  every  care 
was  taken  against  surpriso,  tho  line  was  not 
alarmed,  nor  were  the  men  permitted  to  be  dis- 
turbod. 

On  the  following  morning  (August  21)  about 
seven  o'clock  a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  beyond 
the  nearest  hills,  and  shortly  afterwards  an 
advanced  guard  of  horse  was  seen  to  crowd  the 
heights  to  the  southward,  and  to  send  forward 
scouts  on  every  sido.  Presently  a  mass  of  cavalry 
deployed  in  front  of  the  French  pickets,  then 
columns  of  infantry  began  to  move  successively 
along  the  road  '.fading  to  Lourinha,  and  as  they 
passed  by  in  front  of  the  British  centre  it  became 
evident  that  a  battle  was  their  object,  and  that, 
too,  on  the  left  of  the  British,  which  Marshal 
Junot,  the  French  commander,  had  rightly  judged 
to  be  weak.  Sir  Arthur  Wellosley  instantly  de- 
tected the  design  of  the  enemy,  and  promptly  met 
it  by  moving  a  strong  force  from  his  right  to  sup- 
port his  left.  The  route  of  these  troops  lay  across 
the  valley  behind  the  village,  and,  their  passage 
being  quite  screened  by  the  high  hill  in  front, 
J unot  was  unaware  of  the  movement,  and  was 
afterwards  surprised  to  find  a  powerful  front  of 
battle,  instead  of  the  weak  flank  ho  had  counted 
upon. 


At  about  ten  o'clock  the  French  began  the  fight. 
Two  divisions  of  infantry,  headed  respectively  by 
Gen  era  Is  Loison  and  Delaborde,  advanced  in 
separate  attacks  against  the  British  centre,  while 
other  attacks  were  at  tho  same  time  directed 
against  the  British  left. 

Loison' s  men  came  on  boldly,  and  with  the 
characteristic  impetuosity  of  French  troops.  They 
drove  in  the  British  skirmishers  at  once,  but  they 
had  not  advanced  many  steps  further  when  they 
were  received  with  a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry 
which  for  a  moment  staggered  them.  A  quick 
succession  of  volleys  of  musketry  were  then 
mutually  returned,  and  at  a  distance  so  close  as 
to  render  the  effect  murderous.  This  fusilado 
was,  however,  quickly  ended,  and  tho  order  was 
given,  "  Charge  with  the  bayonot !"  and  a  cheer, 
loud,  regular,  and  appalling,  announced  that  Eng- 
land was  coming  on. 


The  French  stood  their  ground  manfully,  but 

though  they  awaited  tho  onset,  they  could  not 
withstand  it  for  any  time.  The  foremost  rank 
fell  liko  a  lino  of  grass  before  the  mowers,  and 
one  who  was  in  the  action,  in  speaking  of  this 
particular  incident,  afterwards  declarea  that  he 
never  could  recall  the  scene  without  a  shudder. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  two  French  regiments  that 
had  received  this  desperate  assault,  after  vainly 
attempting  to  rally,  fled  in  tho  utmost  confusion, 
and  six  guns  were  taken.  So  impetuous  was  the 
onset,  and  so  fierce  the  struggle,  that  several  of 
the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  throw  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  recover  their  breath,  and  tho 
assailants  were  unable  to  follow  up  tho  pursuit 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Simultaneously  with  Loison's  attack  a  dense 
column  of  2000  men,  led  by  Delaborde,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  advanced  towards 
the  opposing  lines ;  the  British  artillery  from  the 
height  on  which  they  were  posted  opened  a  ter- 
rible fire,  and  shattered  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  face  of  this,  however,  the  French 
came  boldly  on,  occasionally  halting  behind  a  hil- 
lock to  close  up  the  broken  ranks,  and  then  again 
advancing ;  in  tho  end  they  succeeded  in  driving 
in  the  English  skirmishers,  and  stood  on  the 
summit  of  tho  hill. 

Here  the  60th  Regiment — numbering  nine  hun- 
dred bayonets,  and  supportod  by  half  a  brigade  of 
guns — were  drawn  up  in  line.  The  men  stood  with 
their  muskets  "  presented "  until  tho  attacking 
party  advanced  within  twenty  paces ;  tho  order 
was  then  given  to  "  Fire!"  and  to  this  immediately 
succeeded  the  command  of  "Charge!"  The 
deadly  volley  completely  broke  tho  French  ranks, 
and  the  terrific  charge  of  bayonets  appeared  to 
paralyse  the  enemy.  In  an  instant  all  was  dis- 
organisation and  rout,  and  the  artillery  cutting 
their  traces,  tho  liberated  horses  mingled  with  the 
men,  and  added  to  the  confusion,  ana  tho  French 
became  completely  mobbed.  The  British  pressed 
on,  and  Colonel  Taylor,  seizing  tho  opportunity, 
burst  in  with  a  company  of  dragoons  among  the 
retreating  masses,  and  pursued  them  for  nearly 
two  miles,  with  fearful  slaughter.  But  Maragan, 
a  French  commander  of  cavalry,  soon  espied  the 
unprotected  position  of  this  daring  band,  and, 
galloping  down  upon  them  fiercely  with  his 
horsemen,  slew  the  colonel,  cut  half  of  the  men 
to  pieces,  while  tho  remainder,  hotly  pursued, 
only  just  managed  to  reach  the  British  lines  in 
safety. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  other 
scenes  were  being  enacted  elsewhere.  A  French 
reserve  corps,  under  the  command  of  Kellerrnan. 
was  brought  into  action,  and  vigorously  attacked 
the  extreme  left  of  the  British  centre,  which 
occupied  a  church  and  churchyard  that  blocked 
the  road  leading  over  the  height  into  the  village. 
Near  this  spot  the  43rd  Regiment  was  engaged  in 
a  hot  skirmish  among  some  vineyards  with  a  part 
of  Delaborde's  division.  Tho  French  grenadiers, 
coming  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  beat  back  the  advanced 
companies  of  the  43rd,  but,  to  avoid  the  artillery 
that  swept  their  left,  they  dipped  a  little  into  the 
ravine,  and  were  taken  on  the  other  flank  by  the 
guns  of  tho  eighth  and  fourth  brigades,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  43rd,  rallying  in  a  mass,  broke 
down  upon  the  head  of  tho  column  at  a  moment 
when  the  narrowness  of  tho  way  and  the  discharges 
of  the  artillery  had  somewhat  disordered  its  for- 
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mati  n ;  a  short  yet  desperate  fight  took  place, 
the  enemy  vim  repulsed  in  disorder,  but  the  regi- 
ment guttered  severely. 

All  the  attempts  of  the  French  upon  the  British 
centre  were  now  entirely  defeated.    In  the  mean- 
time General  Brennier  had  marched  against  the 
left,  but  coming  unexpectedly  upon  a  ravine 
which  protected  its  front,  and  of  the  existence  of 
which  ne  had  been  previously  ignorant,  be  gut 
entangled  among  the  rocks  and  watercourses. 
Solignac,  leading  hi*  men  round  beyond  the  end 
Jt  this  ravine,  reached  the  extremity  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  English  left  was  jK>sted,  thinking 
to  fall  upon  their  tli.uk,  but  he  found  a  strong  force 
there,  which  instantly  bore  down  upun  him,  and 
drove  him  quickly  back.    Solignac  did  all  that  a  | 
commander  could  under  such  circumstances,  and 
was  carried  from  the  field  severely  wounded.  Two  I 
English  regiments  under  General  Ferguson  now  [ 
pressed  sharply  forward  upon  the  disordered  j 
columns  of  the  French.    At  this  moment  Brennier 
extricated  himself  from  the  ravine,  and  for  an  | 
instant,  surprising  the  two  English  regiments, 
retook  the  guns  that  had  been  captured ;  but  tho  J 
British  quickly  rallied,  and,  recovering  the  artil-  j 
lery,  overthrow  their  assailants,  and  took  Brennier 
himself  prisoner.    Thus  on  every  point  the  enemy 
was  beaten  and  the  field  was  won. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  French  fought 
with  the  greatest  bravery  and  determination,  and 
they  especially  showed  their  valour  in  advancing 
under  cross  fires  of  musketry  and  cannon,  and 
never  giving  way  until  the  bayonets  of  the  Briti«h 
troops  drove  them  down  the  descent.  Most  of 
the  wounded  French  who  fell  into  the  conqueror's 
hands  absolutely  appeared  to  rejoice  in  their  suf- 
ferings. To  ono  ot  them  a  chaplain  of  the  British 
army  happened  to  address  some  words  of  pity, 
uttering  at  tho  same  time  a  Christian  expression 
of  regret  at  the  horrors  of  war  ;  but  tho  French- 
man fiercely  answered,  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  indignation,  that  he  gloried  in  his  wounds, 
and  that  war  was  the  greatest  happiness  of  life! 

The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  in  this  action  was 
terrific,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to 
between  2000  and  3000  men,  and  they  left  thirteen 
guns  and  twenty-four  ammunition  waggons  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  English  loss 
amounted  to  no  more  than  783  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  The  strength  of  the  French  before  I 
the  action  was  14,000,  including  3000  cavalry, 
and  the  entire  force  was  engaged.  The  English 
numbered  16,000,  but  not  more  than  one  half  of 
them  were  engaged. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  English  government  to  supersede  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  the  command,  landed  after  the  battle 
commenced,  and  very  prudently  left  tho  tennina-  | 
tion  of  the  conteat  in  the  able  hands  of  him  by 
whom  the  first  dispositions  had  been  modo.  Iiu-  | 
mediately  after  the  victory  Sir  Arthur  urged  upon 
his  superior  the  advisability  of  pushing  on  at 
once,  and  crushing  the  enemy  before  they  could 
recover  from  their  defeat.  But  Sir  Harry  did  not 
approve  of  the  plan:  he  was  an  old  man, had  seen 
but  little  service,  and  was  consequently  cautious  to 
a  fault,  and,  despite  all  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
roii Id  urge,  he  remained  immovable  and  decided 
to  stay  further  operations  until  the  arrival  of  Sir 
'  tb  with  the  expected  reinforcements 


PREPARING  FOR  ACTION. 

In  the  several  accounts  of  naval  engagement! 
which  will  appear  in  these  pages  the  same  phrases 
must  necessarily  recur  again  and  again.  Our 
present  object  is,  theroforo,  to  explain  as  expli- 
citly as  we  can  the  preparations  that  ore  usually 
made  previous  to  a  ship  going  into  action.  The 
explanation  of  these  details  will  enable  the  reader 
to  picture  to  himself  the  condition,  position,  and 
general  management  of  a  ship  on  the  point  of 
battle. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  ships  of  the  pre- 
sent day  differ  greatly  from  those  of  a  bygone 
age ;  but  our  narratives  will  chiefiy  apply  to  that 
time  when  the  "  wooden  walls  of  England  "  ex- 
isted, and  when  naval  warfare  did  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  scientific  principles  on  which  men- 
of-war  wore  built  as  upon  the  energy  and  cou- 
rage of  the  brave  spirits  who  manned  them. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  account  of  preparing 
for  action,  as  follows: — Proceedings  are  com- 
menced by  an  order  to  clear  the  ship  ;  this  order 
is  repeated  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  at  all 
tho  hatchways,  or  staircases  hading  to  tho  dif- 
ferent batteries.  At  the  summons  of  the  boat- 
swain, "  Up  all  hanunocks,"  every  sailor  repaiin 
to  his  own,  ami,  having  rolled  and  corded  his  buil- 
ding tightly,  he  carries  it  to  the  quarter-deek, 
poop,  forecastle,  or  other  place  most  convenient. 
As  eaeh  side  of  the  quarter-deck  and  poop  is  pro- 
vided with  double  network,  supported  by  ir<<n 
cranes,  fixed  immediately  above  the  gunwale,  or 
top  of  the  ship's  side,  the  hammocks  are  firmly 
stowed  between  the  two  pails  of  the  netting,  so 
as  to  form  a  firm  barrier.  The  tops,  waist,  and 
forecastle  are  then  fenced  in  the  samo  manner, 
and  a  kind  of  parapet  is  formed,  which  prevent* 
the  execution  oi  small  shot.  Whiir*  this  is  going  on 
the  boatswain  and  his  mates  are  busy  in  securing 
tho  sails  and  yards,  to  prevent  them  falling  down 
when  the  ship  is  cannonaded,  as  by  such  an  acci- 
dent she  might  be  disabled  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  attack,  pursuit,  or  retreat.  The  yards 
are  also  secured  by  strong  ropes  or  chains,  in 
addition  to  those  by  which  they  ore  usually  sus- 
pended. Materials  for  repairing  the  damaged 
rigging  are  also  prepared  ana  set  by.  Meanwhile 
tho  carpenter  and  his  crew  prepare  the  shot -plugs 
and  mallets,  to  fill  up  any  dangerous  breaches 
that  may  be  mode  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  provido  the  ironwork  necessary  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  chain-pumps,  f  damaged.  The  gun- 
ner with  his  mates  examines  the  cannon  of  the 
various  batteries,  to  see  that  their  charges  are 
thoroughly  dry,  and  fit  for  execution.  They  take 
care  to  provide  the  ammunition  for  the  large  guns 
and  the  small  arms,  and  to  have  it  so  placed  and 
arranged  that  it  may  be  ready  for  use  on  the  in- 
stant. The  master  and  the  mates  see  to  the  pro- 
per trimming  of  the  sails,  so  thot  they  may  be 
expeditiously  reduced  or  multiplied,  as  required. 
The  lieutenants  visit  the  different  decks,  to  see 
that  they  are  effectually  cleared  of  incumbrance, 
so  that  nothing  may  check  the  execution 'of  the 
artillery.  The  marines,  when  employed,  arc  sta- 
tioned on  the  poop,  forecastle,  or  gangway,  and 
tho  great  body  of  the  seamen  are  stationed  at  the 
cannon  or  in  the  tops ;  while  the  captain  remains 
constantly  on  the  quarter-deck,  giving  orders  to 
all  around,  and  animating  his  crew  by  his  example. 
When  the  hostile  ships  have  approached  within 
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certain  distance  of  each  other  the  drums  beat 
to  anna,  and  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  pipe 
"  all  hands  to  quarter "  at  every  hatchway. 
Those  appointed  to  manage  the  great  guns  repair 
to  their  stations,  and  handspikes,  rammers, 
sponges,  powder-horns,  matches,  tram -tackles, 
«c,  are  placed  by  the  side  of  each  cannon.  The 
hatches  are  fastened  down,  to  prevent  any  one 
escaping  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ship.  The 
great  guns  are  then  let  out  of  the  port-holes,  and 
levelled  for  firing. 

All  these  preparations  completed,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  the  crew  ready  at  their  respective  sta- 
tions to  execute  every  occasional  order,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  is  determined  by  a  signal 
from  the  captain,  or  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fleet  or  squadron. 

During  the  engagement  the  guns  are  loaded, 
fired,  and  sponged  with  all  possible  expedition,  but 
without  hurry  or  confusion.  No  gun  is  fired 
until  it  has  been  steadily  aimed  at  its  object. 
The  lieutenants  who  command  the  batteries 
traverse  the  decks,  giving  instructions,  and  ex- 
horting and  animating  the  men  in  their  duty. 
Their  endeavours  are  seconded  by  the  midship- 
men,  who  give  assistance  when  it  is  required  at 
the  guns  committed  to  their  charge. 

So  the  battle  wages,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
iger  and  death  threaten  at  every  turn,  each 
remains  at  his  post  without  flinching. 


LORD  HOWE'S  VICTORY. 

In  1793  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
France,  and  Lord  Howe,  one  of  our  most  gallant 
admirals,  was  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief 
of  the  Channel  fleet. 

Lord  Howe's  instructions  were,  to  go  in  search 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  to  engage  it  in  battle  as 
soon  as  practicable ;  and  on  this  errand  he  put  to 
sea,  his  flag  flying  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  French  fleet  showed  anything  but  a  will- 
ingness to  fight,  and  would  not  come  out,  so  that 
for  a  year  or  more  Howe  was  hovering  about  the 
enemy  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow. 

At  length  the  event  which  overy  British  sailor 
so  ardently  hoped  for  was  fulfilled.  The  dawn  of 
the  1st  of  June — "the  glorious  first  of  June" — 
diaclosed  the  enemy,  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward.  The  sen  wan 
rolling  with  a  gentle  swell,  and  the  wind  came  up 
from  the  south-west  with  a  moderate  breeze. 

The  English  admiral,  on  discovering  the  enemy, 
immediately  wore  and  stood  towards  him,  and  at 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  be  came 
abreast  their  squadron,  the  French  meanwhile 
Uking  up  their  position  in  readiness  for  the  fight. 

On  examining  the  French  line  of  battle  it  was 
found  to  «be  formed  of  twenty-six  men-of-war 
(thirteen  ahead  and  twelve  astern  of  the  French 
admiral)  and  sixteen  frigates  and  oorvottes.  The 
En  l.sh  fleet  constated  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line,  seven  frigates,  two  tireship*,  one  sloop,  and 
two  cutters.  In  point  of  numbers,  therefore,  the 
French  had  the  advantage,  and  their  ships  were 
to  ours,  both  in  size  anil  weight 


It  was  now  a  quarter-post  seven,  and,  every- 
thing being  in  readiness,  Lord  Howe  gave  the 
for  the  crews  to  go  to  breakfast.    In  con- 
with  this  same  signal  an  anecdote  may  be 


related  not  wholly  out  of  place.  On  board  of  the 
French  ship  Santpareil  Captain  Troubridge,  of 
the  English  navy,  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  as  he  stood  on  deck,  eagerly  watching 
the  movements  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Roar- 
Admiral  Neuilly  came  up  to  him,  and,  pointing 
out  the  temporary  inaction  of  Howe's  squadron, 
said,  in  a  bantering  tone,  "  Your  people  don't 
seem  disposed  to  fight.  Tou  see  they  won't 
venture  down."  Troubridge,  who  had  noted  tho 
signals  flying  for  breakfast  on  board  the  ships  of 
the  British  fleet,  well  understood  what  was  going 
on,  and,  turning  to  the  French  officer,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  he  said,  "  Not  fight  F  Stop  till  they 
have  had  their  breakfasts.  1  know  John  Bull 
thoroughly,  and  when  his  belly  is  full  he  will 
make  warm  work  for  you.  Depend  on  it  they 
will  pay  you  a  visit  in  half  an  hour." 

At  twelve  minutes  past  eight  the  meal  was 
concluded,  and  then  there  ran  through  the  British 
fleet  that  signal  so  dear  to  every  English  tar — 
"  Preparo  for  battle !"  The  signal  was  answered 
with  three  ringing  oheers,  and  was  responded  to 
by  the  clanging  of  bells  and  the  roll  of  drums 
from  the  French  squadron,  whose  commanders 
now  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  battle  was  in- 
tended, and  would  soon  begin. 

It  was  arranged  by  Lord  Howe  that  each  of  the 
English  ships  should  break  through  the  French 
ranks  astern  of  her  opponent,  ana  engage  her  to 
leeward,  each  shin,  at  a  given  signal,  to  steer  for 
the  vessel  opposed  to  her  in  the  French  lino,  and 
engage  her  independently. 

This  plan  having  been  clearly  set  down  and 
understood,  the  captains  of  the  several  vessels 
called  their  crows  aft  and  addressed  to  them  a  few 
inspiriting  words,  pointing  out  to  them  where 
then*  duty  lay,  and  telling  them  that  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  upon  them,  and  that  the  fate  ol 
their  beloved  country  was  in  their  hands.  TImm 
addresses  were  received  by  the  men  with  loud 
huzzas,  by  grasping  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
cutting  wild  capers,  which  plainly  showed  how 
delighted  every  soul  was  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  thrashing  the  enemy. 

All  now  took  their  places,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  bear  down,  tho  fleet  advancing,  with  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  leading  tho 
way,  bearing  the  signal  for  close  action,  and 
steering  for  the  Montague,  the  French  admiral's 
ship.  As  the  fleet  made  this  advance  movement 
it  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  foe, 
which,  however,  the  English  did  not  return,  the 
orders  given  being  that  not  a  gun  was  to  be  fired 
until  the  ships  were  sufficiently  near  their  adver- 
saries to  render  every  shot  effectual. 

Howe's  design  was  to  be  first  to  break  the 
hostile  line,  and  in  keeping  in  view  this  object  he 
passed  so  near  the  enemy  that  the  Vengeur,  the 
third  ship  in  the  French  admiral's  rear,  opened 
fire  upon  her.  But  the  Queen  Charlotte,  with  her 
sails  set,  swept  on  through  the  surging  billows. 

About  half-past  nine  an  opening  roar  of  cannon 
from  Howe's  ship  announced  that  tho  action,  for 
ever  to  be  celebrated  in  history,  had  commenced. 
The  Queen  Charlotte,  passing  close  under  the 
stern  of  the  Montagne,  a  120 -gun  ship,  poured 
into  her  aides  such  a  terrific  broadsido  as  made 
her  huge  frame  reel  from  stem  to  stern,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  the  action  hud  become  general. 

Lord  Howe's  wish  was  to  have  his  ship  planed 
between  the  Montague  and  the  Jacobin,  so  that  he 
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might  fight  one  with  hi*  larboard  guns  and  the 
other  with  his  starboard  grins.  As  tboy  ap- 
proached the  French  line,  so  compact  did  it  appear 
that  it  looked  like  madness  to  endeavour  to  j>ene- 
trate  it.  Howo  determined,  however,  to  pass 
through,  or  to  run  on  board  one  or  other  of  the 
ships.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Bowen,  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  an  officer  who  was  as  blunt  as  he 
was  bold,  called  out,  "That's  right,  my  lord. 
The  Charlotte  wiU  make  room  for  herself.*'  Just 
at  the  moment  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  closing 
with  the  Montagne  bowen  was  ordered  to  star- 
board the  helm,  when  the  captain  answered  that 
if  he  did  so  they  would  be  on  board  the  next 
•hip.  "What  is  that  to  you,  sir:-"  returned 
Howe  rather  sharply.  Bowen,  a  little  nettled, 
said  in  an  undertone,  "  Well,  if  you  don't  care, 
I'm  sure  I  don't.  I'll  go  near  enough  to  singe 
some  of  our  whiskers."  Lord  Howe  beard  the 
remark  and  said  to  those  who  were  near  him, 
"  That's  a  fine  fellow." 

The  Queen  Charlotte  then  dashed  through  the 
line,  brushing  the  ensign  of  the  Montagne  on  one 
side,  and  grazing  on  the  other  the  mken-shrouds 
of  the  Jacobin,  an  80-gun  ship,  an  exploit  which 
has  never  been  equalled,  although  very  nearly 
approached  by  Collingwood  at  Trafalgar. 

Howe's  ship  was  by  this  manoeuvre  placed  in 
the  exact  position  marked  out  for  it.  The  order 
was  now  given  to  the  gunners,  who  stood  ready 
by  the  guns  with  their  lighted  matches,  to  fire 
right  and  left,  and  such  a  tremendous  broadside 
was  poured  into  the  Montagne  on  the  one  side 
and  tho  Jacobin  on  tho  other  that  a  hole  was 
unide  in  each  ship  large  enough,  as  the  sailors 
aaid,  to  row  tho  admiral's  barge  through.  A 
terrific  fight  then  ensued,  and  so  closely  was  the 
Qiteen  Charlotte  engaged  that  the  ensign  of  the 
Montagne,  a  much  loftier  ship,  frequently  waved 
over  the  stern  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  the  three  ships  were  closely 
locked  together.  At  tho  end  of  that  timo  tho 
Jacobin  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  gladly  dropped 
astern,  and  shortly  after  the  M'tUagne,  which 
had  been  most .  severely  punished,  sailed  away 
as  well  as  she  could,  to  escape  tho  teniblo  flro 
that  was  every  instant  raking  over  her. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  Charlotte,  as  may  bo 
supposed,  bore  marks  of  the  contest  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged  at  such  unequal  odds. 
Her  hull  was  completely  damaged,  her  masts 
wero  shot  away,  and  just  at  tho  moment  tho 
Montagne.  withdrew  the  maintopmast  fell  over 
tho  side,  which  for  the  moment  rendered  pursuit 
impossible,  and  enabled  the  French  admiral  to 
get  clear  away.  Had  it  not  been  for  the*o  cir- 
cumstances tbo  Qwen  Charlotte  Mould  no  doubt 
have  eitber  captured  or  sunk  the  Montague. 

It  would  bo  impossible  to  narrate  every 
movement  of  the  lluct  during  this  memorable 
battle,  and  we  mu*t  content  ourselves  by  briefly 
glancing  at  some  of  tho  most  conspicuous  events 
that  occurred. 

The  Btlkrophon,  a  fine  ship,  commanded  by 
Bear-Admiral  Basley,  wus  one  of  tho  first  to 
plunge  into  tho  thick  of  the  fight.  With  tho 
signal  for  closo  action  flying  at  her  masthead, 
•he  ran  down  to  tho  enemy's  line,  and  opened 
ber  broadside  upon  the  E»le,  receiving  as  she 
fell  upon  her  antagonist  the  firo  of  tho  three 
headmost  French  vessels.  Single-handed  she 
"itended  with  both  the  EoU  and  tho  Trojan, 


and  the  crew,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 

gallant  chief,  fought  with  a  noble  and  enduring 
courage.  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight  the  brave 
Barley  had  his  leg  shot  off,  and  was  removed 
below,  Captain  Hope  carrying  on  the  contest 
with  unflinching  vigour.  This  terrible  fight 
continued  for  three  hours,  and  then  the  Eole 
made  off  as  best  she  could  under  cover  of  the 
Trojan  t  fire.  The  Bellerophon  lost  her  masts, 
and  was  otherwise  severely  damaged,  and  waa 
at  last  assisted  by  the  Latona  coming  to  her 
relief,  tbo  latter  no  sooner  coming  in  sight  than 
the  Frenchman  made  off. 

The  Queen,  Defence,  Marlborough,  Royal 
George-,  and  Brunswick  were  the  only  ships 
which  succeeded  like  Howe's  in  pushing  through 
the  enemy's  line.  The  Queen,  in  which  Lord 
Gardner's  flag  was  flying,  was  fearfully  cut  up. 
Her  captain,  Hutt,  died  of  his  wounds,  and  has 
a  monument  in  St.  Baul's  Cathedral.  Gardner 
learned  during  the  engagement  that  a  near  rela- 
tive, to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  was 
killed.  He  wont  on  giving  his  orders  in  an  un- 
altered tone,  but  as  the  wind  for  a  moment  cleared 
off  tho  smoke  marks  of  tears  were  on  his  face : 
they  were  easily  traced,  for  his  cheeks  were  be- 
smeared with  smoke  and  gunpowder.  The 
Defence,  commanded  by  Captain  Gambier,  a  bold 
and  dashing  officer,  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
French  ships,  lost  her  main  and  niizcn  masts,  and 
behaved  throughout  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
Captain  Berkeley,  of  the  Marlborough,  was  carried 
off  deck  wounded,  and  the  second  lieutenant, 
Seymour,  afterwards  Sir  Michael,  lost  his  arm. 
The  ship  was  reduced  to  a  wrock,  but  was  fought 
to  the  last  by  Lieutenant  Monckton.  While  the 
bowsprit  of  the  Impetueux  was  over  the  Marl- 
borough's quarters  a  sailor,  leaping  over,  said  he 
would  pay  his  neighbours  a  visit.  He  was  called 
to  take  a  sword.  "  I  shall  find  one  there,"  he 
said,  and  actually  came  back  with  two  of  the 
enemy's  cutlasses  in  his  hands.  Tho  Brunswick 
had  a  figure-bead  of  the  duke  of  that  name,  with 
a  laced  cooked  hat  on :  the  hat  was  shot  off.  The 
crew,  thinking  that  a  prince  of  that  house  should 
not  bo  uncovered  in  tho  face  of  an  enemy,  sent  a 
request  to  their  captain  to  supply  the  loss.  He 
ordered  his  servant  to  give  them  his  cocked  hat, 
the  carpenter  nailed  it  on,  and  there  it  remained 
until  the  battle  was  over. 

Harvey,  the  gallant  and  beloved  captain  of  the 
Brunswick,  displayed  throughout  tho  engagement 
a  heroism  worthy  of  the  British  seaman.  Felled 
to  the  dock  by  a  splinter,  and  Beriously  injured, 
he  leapt  again  to  his  feet,  and  refused  to  quit  his 
jtost.  A  chain-shot  afterwards  shattered  his 
right  arm,  and  it  was  now  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  him  iiwny.  He  left  tho  scene  reluctantly, 
and  as  he  was  being  romoved  below  he  cried  out 
to  his  men,  "  Bcrsevere,  my  brave  lade,  in  your 
duty.  Continue  the  action  with  spirit,  for  the 
honour  of  our  King  and  country,  and  remember 
my  last  words — 'The  colours  of  tho  Brunswick 
shall  never  be  struck !' "  This  high-spirited 
officer  shortly  afterwords  died  of  his  wounds,  to 
the  great  grief  of  every  man  in  tho  ship. 

Harvey's  brother,  who  commanded  tho  Ram  Hies, 
seeing  tho  Brunswick  with  three  ships  upon  her, 
bore  down  to  his  relief,  and  poured  such  a  de- 
structive fire  into  the  Vengeur  that  as  the  action 
was  closing  this  large  seventy-four  sank,  swallowed 
by  tho  waves.   The  firing  had  not  ceased,  but 
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oar  boat*  were  oat  to  help  the  French  crew. 
Nearly  300  were  saved ;  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  400,  perished.  As  the  ship 
went  down  the  poor  wretches  spread  them- 
selves over  the  sides  and  ringing,  stretching 
out  their  hands  to  their  enemies,  and  imploring 
a.s distance.  So  closely  was  this  ship  engagea 
with  the  Brunswick  that  many  of  their  ports  were 
torn  sway  by  the  collision.  The  aides  of  both 
were  unusually  straight,  and  the  vessels  lay  so 
close  together  that  the  crews  fought  hand  to  hand 
on  the  lower  decks. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  main  narrative.  It 
was  about  a  quarter  past  ten  when  Admiral 
Villarct  gave  way,  ana  his  ships,  which  had  all 
been  beaten  more  or  less,  were  only  too  glad  to 
follow  tbe  example  of  their  chief,  and  endeavour 
to  escape.  Seeing  this,  Lord  Howe  threw  out  a 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  he  in  the  meanwhile 
pouring  his  resistless  broadsides  upon  the  80-gun 
ship  La  Juste,  with  which  he  had  managed  to 
come  up.  Having  completely  silenced  this  vessel, 
he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  Queen,  which, 
from  her  disabled  state,  had  drifted  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  English  fleet,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 

For  the  moment  the  French  admiral  again  took 
heart,  and  seemed  disposed  to  renew  the  struggle. 
He  collected  eleven  of  bis  ships  about  him  and 
made  a  bold  front,  but  several  of  the  English  fleet 
coming  up  by  signal,  Villaret's  resolve  gave  way, 
and  he  made  off,  partly  to  secure  his  own  flight, 
and  partly  to  protect  five  of  his  disabled  ships 
whicn  lay  at  a  distance,  and  were  threatened  with 
utter  destruction.  It  is  said  that  these  ships  would 
certainly  have  been  taken  as  prizes  but  for  an  un- 
accountablo  neglect  of  duty  or  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  British  captains. 

At  about  half-past  eleven  a.m.  the  heat  of  the 
action  was  over,  and  the  British  were  left  with 
eleven,  the  French  with  some  fifteen,  dismasted 
ships.  None  of  the  French  ships  had  at  this 
time  struck  their  colours,  or,  if  they  had  struck, 
bad  since  re-hoisted  them.  They,  for  the  most 
part,  were  escaping  under  a  spritsnil — that  is,  a 
sinall  sail  set  on  the  tallest  stump  left  to  them — 
and  continued  to  fire  at  every  British  vessel  that 
parsed  within  gunshot. 

When  the  battle  was  at  end,  and  the  victory 
placed  beyond  doubt,  the  crew  of  the  Quetn 
CharUttte  requested  the  admiral  to  permit  them  to 
thank  him  tor  having  led  them  to  so  glorious  a 
triumph.  He  received  the  men  on  the  quarter- 
deck, out  in  reply  to  their  hearty  congratulations 
he  said,  with  considerable  emotion,  *'  No,  no,  my 
lads,  let  me  thank  you ;  for  it  is  you,  not  I,  that 
have  conquered." 

Tho  vessels  which  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  memorable  affair  were  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  Bellerojthon,  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
the  Queen,  the  Brunswick,  the  MarlbortYugh,  the 
Glory,  and  the  iMr/ence.  The  British  lotas 
amounted  to  290  killed  and  858  wounded. 

The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  prisoners  is  computed  at  7000.  Six 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured— tho  Santftaritl, 
1m  Juste,  Amerique,  Impttuciix,  Xorthumberlutxl, 
and  Achille;  and  one  sunk,  the  Veugeur.  On 
board  the  six  prizes  were  090  killed  and  680 
wounded. 

Having  refitted  his  own  ships,  and  put  into  as 
seaworthy  a  condition  a*  might  be  his  six  prizes 


(a  task  which  was  not  completed  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd  of  June),  Lord  Howe  made  home- 
ward sail,  and  on  the  13th  arrived  off  Spithead. 
Crowds  of  people  lined  the  shores,  and  when  the 
gallant  admiral  landed  salutes  were  tired,  bells 
were  rung,  and  bands  of  music  went  playing  be- 
fore him.  A  fortnight  afterwards  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  several  members  of  the  ruyal  family, 
paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Howe  on  board  the  Queen 
Charlotte.  A  royal  ocean  levee  was  held  on 
board,  and  tho  victorious  Howe  was  presented 
with  a  sword  enriched  with  diamonds  worth  3000 
guineas,  and  personally  received  the  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  of  his  sovereign.  With  the 
innato  modesty  of  a  great  and  couragous  man,  the 
admiral  denied  that  the  merit  of  the  victory  was 
duo  to  him,  but,  pointing  to  his  seamen,  spoke  in 
warm  terms  of  their  skill  and  unflinching  courago, 
and  declared  that  it  was  to  them  the  victory  was 
due. 

Lord  Howe  received  many  other  rewards  and 
compliments  from  his  country,  and  in  1799,  four 
years  afterwards,  he  died,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  and  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Although  the  English  have  gained  many  im- 
portant naval  triumphs,  there  are  few  which  rank 
so  high  as  Lord  Howe's  victory  on  "  The  Glorious 
First  of  June." 


THE  HUNTER'S  PERIL. 

Edoar  Willis  was  one  of  tho  original  set  - 
i  tiers  in  the  White  Mountains,  and,  like  many 
j  others,  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  forced 
to  undergo  many  hardships  and  privations,  and 
suffered  especially  from  scarcity  of  food. 
At  length,  one  dark  stormy  night,  Willis's  wife 
!  placed  upon  the  table  for  their  evening  meal  a 
third  of  tho  whole  of  the  food  they  possessed 
I  To-morrow  something  must  be  done.  Edgar 
must  either  go  down  to  the  sett  Icments  and  procure 
food,  or  try  his  chance  in  the  forest,  and  the 
settler,  preferring  the  latter  alternative,  made 
ready  for  his  depnrturo  early  on  the  following 
morning,  whatever  tho  weather  might  be. 

In  the  early  dawn  he  arose,  and  after  partaking 
of  a  Alight  repast,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  partner 
of  his  trials,  and  to  hi*  children,  he  took  Ins  way 
into  tho  heart  of  tho  wild  forest. 

For  many  hours  he  tramped  along  without 
success.  At  length  noon  came,  and,  tired  and 
faint  for  want  of  food,  ho  leaned  against  tho  trunk 
of  an  old  tree  for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  Tho  spot 
in  which  he  stood  was  a  narrow  valley  facing  a 
steep  rugged  clitf  that  row)  abruptly  before  him  ; 
the  sharp  jagged  rocks  were  capped  with  untrod- 
den snow,  which  glittered  in  striking  contrast 
around,  and  as  be  gazed  vacantly  on  the  scene 
he  saw  that  which  infused  now  life  into  his 
breast,  and  caused  him  to  forget  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  that  ho  felt  so  keenly  before. 

Tho  object  that  attracted  his  attention 
narrow  opening  in  tho  cliff  near  the  summit  of 
an  ominenco,  and  at  tho  entranco  to  which  he 
perceived  that  the  snow  had  been  trampled  down 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  his  experienced  oye 
to  detect  tho  whereabouts  of  a  bear,  tho  opening 
in  the  clitf  leading,  as  he  concluded,  to  the  beast's 
lair. 

Inspired  by  this  new  hope,  Willis  began  to 
cend  tho  steep  before  him.    The  task  was  a 
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difficult  and  perilous  one,  and  doubly  no  in  hia 
weak  condition,  and  an  he  toiled  upwards  he  waa 
compelled  to  pause  many  times  to  gather  new 
strength.  At  length  the  hunter  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  cavern,  the  signs  around  which 
plainly  showed  that  he  had  not  been  wrung  in  his 
supposition,  for  in  the  soft  snow  there  wore  un- 
mistakeable  tracks  of  a  bear  leading  into  the 
cavern. 

The  aperture  that  led  into  the  cliff  was  about 
throe  feet  in  height  by  two  in  width,  and  ho  dark 
within  that  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  beyond 
arm's  length.  Above  it  hung  a  huge  mass  of  ice 
and  snow,  clinging  to  tho  cliff  with  a  despairing 
tenacity,  and  appearing  as  though  a  very  slight 
motion  would  send  it  crashing  down .  Accustomed 
as  the  hunter  was  to  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
mountains,  he  could  hardly  repress  a  shudder  an 
he  reflected  upon  what  his  fato  might  be,  stand- 
ing as  ho  was  with  the  ponderous  weight  suspended 
above  his  head. 

His  reflections  were,  however,  of  brief  duration. 
Hunger  impelled  him  to  action,  and  the  lateness 
of  tho  hour  warned  him  that  he  had  no  time  to 
loso.  He  therefore  cocked  his  rifle,  and,  with  his 
linger  on  the  trigger,  he  entered  tho  passage, 
being  obliged  to  bend  nearly  double  as  he  did  so. 

For  some  dozen  paces  tho  passage  maintained 
its  regular  width  aud  height,  and  then  it  expanded 
into  a  species  of  chamber  of  sufficient  dimenaiuns 
to  allow  of  the  hunter  standing  erect.  As  he 
reached  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  so 
dense  that  he  could  not  discern  his  hand  before 
him,  his  ears  were  saluted  by  a  fierce  growl,  and, 

Elancing  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came, 
o  saw  the  glowing  eyes  of  a  bear  fixed  upon  him, 
and  shining  like  coals  of  fire  in  the  darkness. 
Bringing  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  aiming  at 
the  eyes  of  tho  animal,  he  fired. 

For  a  moment  the  sound  almost  stunned  htm, 
so  confined  was  the  place  :  but  he  was  conscious 
of  a  trembling  of  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  and 
the  terrible  growling  of  the  wounded  monster, 
who  now  rushed  upon  his  assailant,  striking  him 
with  its  huge  paw  almost  before  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  experienced  from  tho  concussion 
caused  by  the  report. 

Drawing  his  knife,  tho  hunter  returned  the 
blow,  and  at  every  stroke  he  drew  blood,  until 
one  well-directed  thrust  laid  his  grim  adversary 
dead  at  his  feet,  he  receiving  some  severe  gashes 
and  bruises  before  this  was  accomplished.  When 
assured  that  tho  bear  waa  dead  the  hunter  re- 
turned towards  the  entrance  of  the  cave  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air.  Not  a  ray  of  light  was  to  be  seen 
in  that  direction.  Wondering  at  the  cause,  he 
bent  low  and  groped  hia  way  along  the  passage. 
Reaching  the  extremity,  he  soon  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  light.  The  report  of  the 
rifle  had  shaken  the  cliffs  overhead,  and  the  great 
mass  of  ice  and  snow  had  fallen  and  completely 
blocked  up  the  entrance. 

For  a  moment  Edgar  Willis  stood  utterly 
devoid  of  motion,  hardly  comprehending  his  situ- 
ation of  being  thus  shut  in  from  the  outer  world. 
He  passed  his  hand  over  the  cold  surface  of  the 
ice,  but  all  was  smooth,  and  of  marble-like  hard- 
ness. Not  a  crevice  was  there  into  which  he 
could  insert  hia  hand,  nor  a  chink  through  which 
the  could  obtain  one  gleam  of  sunlight,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  fully  realised  the  awful  truth 
that  he  was  entombed  alive. 


Willis  waa  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  utterly 
cast  down  by  despair.    He  thought  of  his  wile 


and  children,  and  then  he  i 
liberation. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  cut  a  slice  fn*m 
the  carcase  of  the  bear,  which  he  ate  raw, 
devoured  with  a  relish  that 
who  have  not  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Then, 
with  his  hunting  knife,  no  went  to  work  upon  the 
mass  of  ice. 

Hour  after  hour  he  laboured  upon  the  solid 
wedge,  until,  exhausted,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  earth,  and  slept  for  a  short  time.  Then  he 
awoke  refreshed,  and  again  resumed  his  labour. 

Night  and  day  were  alike  to  him,  and  he  knew 
not  when  they  came  or  passed,  tour  times  he 
partook  of  his  raw  meal,  and  four  times  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep.  At  length  he  made  a  way 
through  tho  ice  and  snow,  and  stood  once  more 
in  the  broad  daylight. 

Returning  to  the  carcase  of  the  bear,  he  took 
as  much  of  the  flesh  as  he  could  carry,  and  turned 
his  footsteps  homewards ;  but  ere  he  had  pro- 
ceeded far  he  was  met  by  his  neighbours,  who, 
alanned  at  his  absence,  had  turned  out  in  search 
of  him,  and  then,  to  his  astonishment,  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  absent  throe  days  and  three 
nights.  There  was  ioy  and  feasting  in  the  cabin 
of  Edgar  Willis  on  his  return,  and  to  this  day 
his  descendants  tell  tho  tale  of  the  Hunter's 
PerU. 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

Thb  name  of  Drake  is  closely  bound  up  with 
our  naval  history,  for  he  was  one  of  those  early 


navigators  who,  by  their  spirit  of  enterprise, 
courage,  and  endurance,  helped  to  make  England 


in  every 


mistress  of  the  seas,  and  plant  her 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Francis  Drake  waa  bom  about  the  year  1545  : 
his  father  was  a  common  sailor,  with  a  family  of 
twelve  sons,  of  whom  our  hero  was  the  eldest. 
Tho  humble  cottage  of  the  Drakes  was  situate  on 
the  Devonshire  coast,  and  here  young  Francis, 
watching  the  outward  and  homeward  bound 
vessels  as  they  passed,  was  often  lost  in  wonder 
and  wrapt  in  dreams  of  future  glory  and  adven  • 
ture. 

Ho  thus  contracted  a  passionate  fondness  for 
the  sea,  and  with  it  a  longing  for  a  sailor's  life, 
which  increased  as  he  grew  older.  When  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  Drake's  father  bound  him 
apprentice  to  the  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel, 
and  so  well  did  he  behave  that  he  became  a  great 
favourite  with  his  master,  who  treated  him  like  a 
son,  and  at  hia  death,  which  occurred  in  tho  fourth 
year  of  young  Drake's  apprenticeship,  he  be- 
queathed tho  vessel  to  him. 

Drake  was  now  a  smart  young  seaman,  and 
with  his  talent  and  obliging  manners  he  had  as 
much  business  as  ho  could  attend  to,  so  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  was  known  as  tho  "  fortunate  young 
mariner."  But  in  the  midst  of  his  good  fortune 
he  never  forgot  his  parents  and  his  brothers,  but 
would  often  pay  a  visit  to  the  little  cottage,  taking 
with  him  many  handsome  presents,  and  making 
them  all  happy  by  his  generosity  and  affection. 

When  about  the  age  of  twenty-two  Drake 
heard  that  Captain  Hawkins  (of  whom  wo  will 
apeak  on  another  occasion)  waa  about  to  fit  out  an 
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expedition  for  the  American  service.  This  was 
an  Adventure  niter  Drake  ■  own  heart,  so  he  im- 
mediately sold  his  coasting  vessel,  and  disposed  of 
other  property,  and  with  the  proceeds  hastened  to 
Plymouth,  wncre  the  expedition  was  fitting  out. 
Hawkins  joyfully  welcomed  the  young  volunteer, 
and  in  a  few  days  be  set  sail  with  the  little  squad- 
ron as  commander  of  the  Judiih,  a  barque  ot  fifty 
tons.  In  this  miniaturo  vessel  he  earned  great 
renown  by  attacking  and  taking  prize  several 
Spanish  vessels  —  for  the  Spaniards  were  then 
England's  deadliest  enemies ;  and  after  being 
absent  about  four  years  he  returned  home  with 
an  established  fame  and  a  good  store  of  money. 

After  remaining  at  home  in  idleness  for  some 
time  he  again  set  sail  for  America.    This  was  in 
the  year  1577-    The  mission  upon  which  Drake 
started  was  secretly  favoured  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  excited  a  lively  interest  in  the  breast  of  eirery 
English  adventurer.    It  was  an  expedition  under- 
taken upon  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  Drake's 
avowed  purpose  being  "  to  attack,  wherever  and 
whenever  he  could,  his  old  enemies  the  Spaniard*, 
and  to  carry  the  flag  of  England  into  unknown 
seas."   Drake  commanded  a  ship  of  his  own,  the 
Pelican,  of  100  tons  burden,  and  with  him  were 
four  other  vessels  of  a  smaller  size.    The  Pelican  | 
was  a  good  stout  ship,  fitted  up  with  a  degree  of 
luxury  and  splendour  hitherto  unknown.   To  use 
the  words  of  an  old  chronicler,  "  Provision  was 
made  in  her  for  ornament  and  delights— expert  I 
musicians,  rich  furniture,  and  vessels  of  pure  1 
silver  for  the  table,  together  with  divers  shows  of  J 
all  sorts  of  curious  workmanship,  whereby  the  I 
civility  and  magnificence  of  Drake  s  native  country 
might,  among  all  nations  whither  he  should  come, 
be  the  mure  admired." 


lue  expedition  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  the 
month  of  December ;  a  fortnight  afterwards  the 
ships  anchored  off  the  Darbary  coast,  taking  on 
board  a  liberal  supply  of  provisions,  and  then  they 
proceeded  merrily  onwards.  At  Cape  Blanco 
Drake  fell  in  with  three  Spanish  vessels;  with 
one  he  made  an  exchange,  we  may  be  sure  at  no 
disadvantage,  and  the  other  two  he  relinquished 
as  being  of  no  use  to  him.  At  St.  Jago  he  seized 
two  Portuguese  vessels  and  manned  them  from 
his  own  squadron. 
I  After  touching  here  and  there,  visiting  hitherto 
unfrequented  islands  and  out-of-the-way  places, 
the  squadron  passed  the  equator,  and  then  lay 
becalmed  for  a  period  of  two  months.  Then  a 
storm  arose,  which  bore  Drake's  flotilla  to  the 
island  of  Patagonia,  the  natives  of  which  were 
found  to  bo  people  of  extraordinary  size  and 
stature,  of  whom  some  wonderful  and  romantic 
tales  were  told. 

On  the  20th  of  June  Drake  anchored  off  Port 
St.  Julien,  and  here,  owing  to  the  unguarded  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  men,  he  had  an  encounter 
with  the  natives;  but  after  a  sharp  hand-to-hand 
struggle  he  proved  victorious  and  sailed  away. 

Two  months  afterwards  he  gained  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  :  but,  owing  to  a  series  of  disasters,  his 
little  squadron  had  in  the  meantime  been  reduced  to 
three  ships.  Drake  rested  here  a  while,  and  changed 
the  name  of  his  ship,  the  Pelican,  for  that  of  the 
Golden  Hind,  in  remembrance  of  his  "honour- 
able friend  and  favourer,"  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
who  bore  a  hart  as  his  deuce.  Again  they  set 
sail,  and,  after  encountering  a  series  of  perilous 
storms,  they  passed  into  the  Great  South  Sea,  and 
touched  Cape  Horn,  where  English  ships  had 
never  been  before.   They  afterwards  bore  north- 
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wards,  and  in  the  stormy  teas  one  of  Drake's  I 
three  vessels,  the  Marigold,  parted  from  them, 
and  no  tidings  of  her  ever  again  reached  human 
oars.  Shortly  after  this  the  Elizabeth  dropped 
astern,  and  her  captain,  not  carina:  to  penetrate 
further  northwards,  put  about  fur  England,  and 
so  left  Drake  to  himself. 

Although  this  desertion  would  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear a  calamity,  it  proved  in  reality  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  Drake,  for  his  cares  and  responsibilities 
were  now  confined  to  his  own  ship  and  crew,  both 
of  which  were  formed  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff 
for  endurance  and  adventure,  and  so  the  Golden 
Hind  went  bravely  on  until  it  reached  the  Spanish 
port  of  Valparaiso,  where  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  wine  was  obtained,  of  which  the  storm  - 
bcaten  mariners  stood  in  great  need,  and,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  historian,  "they  fell  to  and 
feasted  right  merrily." 

After  enjoying  a  few  days'  rest  and  generous 
living  Drake  again  set  sail,  and  on  getting  out  to 
sea  they  met  with  a  Spanish  ship  heavily  laden 
with  valuable  stores.  This  they  immediately 
captured.  In  February,  1579,  the  Golden  Hind 
anchored  at  Callao,  the  harbour  of  the  wealthy 
city  of  Lima.  Here  Drake  and  his  crew  landed 
well  armed,  and  so  terrified  the  people  that  they 
suffered  him  to  carry  away  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  booty,  without  offering 
the  slightest  resistance, 

Drake  had  scarcely  got  his  rich  spoil  safely 
stowed  away  when  ho  received  intelligence  of  the 
departure  for  Panama  of  a  famous  treasure-ship, 
the  Cacajwgo,  a  vessel  of  enormous  size,  and  with 
a  crew  four  times  the  number  of  the  Golden  Uind. 
This  disproportion  in  strength  and  numbers  acted 
as  an  incentive  rather  than  a  discouragement  to 
Drake's  daring  spirit.  He  determined  to  secure 
the  great  ship,  and,  crowding  all  sail,  instantly 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  her.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  Panama  Drake  came  up  with  the  object  of  his 

{tursuit,  attacked  her  on  the  instant,  and  speedily 
H>arded  and  took  possession  of  her,  the  treasure 
iu  gold  and  valuables  being  estimated  at  £100,000 
of  tho  then  value  of  monev. 

For  six  months  after  this  some  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  were  ploughed,  for  Drako  aimed  at 
discovering  a  poasago  in  the  Northern  Seas  by 
which  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  might 
bo  brought  into  readier  communication  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  going  round  tho  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  out  a  succession  of  violent  storms 
arising,  this  design  was  frustrated,  and  Drake 
wis  compelled  to  bear  away  southwards.  At 
length  he  discovered  an  inhabited  island,  where  ho 
landed,  the  crew  erecting  huts,  and  the  ship  being 
brought  inshore  to  undergo  repair,  of  which  she 
now  Btood  in  great  need.  A  friendly  feeling  soon  I 
sprang  up  between  the  natives  and  Drake  and  his 
companions,  and  our  countrymen  spent  a  happy 
residence  there  of  six  weeks.  Drako  named  this 
place  New  Albion,  and  the  harbour  Port  of  Drake. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Drake  visited  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  Moluccas,  at  each  of 
which  places  he  was  received  with  great  honour, 
and  traded  largely  with  the  natives ;  and  in  tho 
following  month  they  put  into  a  small  uninhabited 
island  near  the  east  coast  of  Celebes,  where  they 
saw  strange  sights — "  fiery  worms  flying  through 
the  air,"  "  bats  as  big  as  large  hens,"  and  cray- 
fish, ono  of  which  was  large  enough  for  "  four 
hungry  stomachs  at  a  dinner." 


Leaving  these  regions  of  romance,  Drake  re- 
turned homeward,  and  without  further  hindrance 
or  adventure  arrived  safely  at  Plymouth  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1580,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  ten  months. 

Drake  was  welcomed  to  his  native  land  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  fireworks,  and  other 
demonstrations ;  and  when  he  stepped  on  shore 
crowds  of  people  received  him  with  cheering  and 
hearty  congratulations. 

The  very  next  day  he  set  out  to  see  his  parents 
at  Tavistock,  his  vessel  meanwhile  setting  sail  fur 
Deptford,  where  it  was  moored  in  the  Thames, 
ana  where  shortly  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth 
honoured  Drake  by  coming  on  board  and  dining 
with  him,  and  at  the  end  of  tho  day's  festivities 
made  him  a  knight. 

By  the  Queen's  orders  the  Golden  Hind  was 
lodged  in  the  dock  at  Deptford,  and  became  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  day,  being  visited  by  persons 
from  far  and  near.  Gradually  the  stout  old  abip 
sank  to  decay,  and  was  finally  broken  up,  but 
out  of  the  timber  a  chair  was  made  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  that 
place  of  learning  to  this  day. 

Drake  was  afterwards  engaged  in  other  expedi- 
tions, which  need  not  be  particularly  alluded  to 
here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  his  undertakings 
went  to  enhance  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired. 

His  end  was  a  melancholy  one,  especially  for 
so  great  a  man,  for  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
spirits  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  madness,  and, 
after  a  succession  of  violent  paroxysms,  he  died 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1596,  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  age. 


A  POPULAR  SKETCH  OF  THE 
PENINSULAR  WAR. 

Thb  story  of  the  Peninsular  War  will  ever 
attract  those  who  admire  a  noble  stand-up  fight 
for  liberty  and  independence.  The  lips  that  could 
tell  that  story  from  personal  observation  are  mostly 
silent  in  the  grave,  but  many  valiant  pens  have 
recorded  its  wonderful  dotails,  and  of  those  details 
we  will  now  endeavour  to  give  tho  reader  a  trust- 
worthy outline  May  the  time  never  come  when 
the  youth  of  the  British  Empire  shall  turn  away 
from  such  narratives  to  peruse  the  adventures  of 
imaginary  heroes,  who  if  they  had  ever  lived 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  mankind ! 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  vanquished  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  thought  to  And  Spain  and  Portugal 
an  easy  prey.  Portugal,  of  course,  with  its  two 
million  people,  was  a  mere  pigmy  to  Napoleon, 
absolute  ruler  of  thirty  million  Frenchmen,  and 
beholding  almost  the  entire  continent  of  Europe  at 
his  feet.  Ho  had  only  to  send  Marshal  Junot 
with  20  or  30,000  troops,  and,  as  they  poured  over 
the  heights  surrounding  Lisbon,  the  Royal  family, 
under  the  protection  of  English  men-of-war,  em- 
barked for  Brazil  with  18,000  of  the  most  notable 
inhabitants.  How  the  peasants  roao  upon  their 
invaders,  and  what  atrocities  ensued  on  both 
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sides,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  relate  at  present. 
6affice  it  that  the  Portuguese  only  awaited  tho 
time  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  hated 

t;jjpre>sors. 

But  with  Spain  the  French  Emperor  put  forth 
all  the  resources  of  his  crafty  genius,  and,  instead 
of  inarching  like  a  bold  robber  to  steal  the  8panish 
crown,  he  obtained  it  with  all  the  adroitness  of  a 
London  sharper.  We  will  briefly  notice  his  pro- 
ceedings at  this  point,  as  they  go  far  to  explain 
that  grand  burst  of  national  passion  which  fol- 
lowed. The  King  of  Spain  at  that  period  was 
Charles  IV.,  whose  whole  time  was  divided  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  of  the  table, 
the  society  of  worthless  favourites  and  cunning 
priests.  His  son  Ferdinand,  the  heir-apparent, 
was  one  of  those  unfathomable  persons  who  by 
ra.iking  great  pretensions  to  religion  and  piety 
advance  their  own  ends  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
then  find  themselves  thwarted  by  the  suspicion 
their  conduct  engenders.  Don  Manuel  Oodoy 
was  the  traitor  who,  loaded  with  royal  favours, 
betrayed  state  secrets  to  Napoleon,  and  became  in 
his  hands  a  ready  tool  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  Such  were  the  principal  sharers, 
either  active  or  passive,  in  Napoleon's  intrigue 
against  ten  millions  of  men. 

Now  for  the  intrigue  itself.  First  a  secret 
treaty  was  executed  at  Fontainebleau  for  the  par- 
tition of  Portugal,  the  Spanish  King  agreeing  that 
a  French  army  of  28,000  men  should  enter  Spain 
and  march  directly  for  Lisbon,  and  that  40,000 
more  should  be  held  in  reserve  at  Bayonne  for  the 
same  purpose.  Thus  did  Napoleon  procure  the 
admission  of  a  large  army  into  Spain,  and,  under 
the  plea  of  consulting  the  security  of  his  troops, 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  forts  of  Pampeluna, 
St.  Sebastian,  Figuciras,  and  Barcelona.  By  thus 
holding  tho  keys  of  the  kingdom  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  introduce  through  the  passes  of  tho 
Pyrenees  any  additional  number  of  soldiers.  Ac- 
cordingly in  three  montlis  in  tho  depth  of  winter 
70,000  French  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  entered 
Spain  by  the  Pass  of  I  run.  It  was  even  whispered 
that,  to  leave  Napoleon  a  clear  stage  for  his  ope- 
rations, the  Royal  family  were  intending  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  government  to  Mexico.  But  tho  echo 
of  that  whisper  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
Madrid  was  convulsed  with  rage  and  apprehen- 
sion. On  tho  17th  March,  1808,  it  was  reported 
that  the  guards  had  received  orders  to  march  to 
Aranjuez,  where  the  court  then  resided.  The  in- 
habitants of  Madrid  rushed  in  crowds  to  prevent 
their  departure,  and  several  grandees  and  ministers 
circulated  handbills  in  the  surrounding  country 
to  expose  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  tho  danger 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed.  That  night 
w  is  a  scene  of  tumult.  Tho  next  day  immense 
crowds  hurried  to  Aranjuez,  where  the  palace  of 


Godoy,  though  defended  by  his  guards,  was  forced 
and  the  furniture  destroyed.  The  mob,  with 
great  politeness,  conducted  his  wife  to  the  royal 
palace.  Oodoy  had  disappeared,  but  his  brother 
Diego,  commandant  of  the  life-guards,  whs 
arrested  by  his  own  soldiers.  Oodoy,  after  having 
with  difficulty  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
was  arrested  at  Madrid  on  the  18th,  and  the  King, 
half  paralysed  with  fright,  abdicated  the  crown 
on  the  19th  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand. 

Murat,  commander  of  the  French  forces  in 
Spain,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  occurrences  at 
Aran  j net  than  he  hastened  the  march  of  his  army 
towards  the  capital,  when  he  received  intelligence 
from  the  King  that,  owing  to  foul  play,  he  had  re- 
signed the  crown,  but  would  now  place  himself 

'  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon.  Ferdinand 
thereupon,  at  Murat' s  suggestion,  sought  an  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor  at  Bayonne,  where  be 
found  himself  denied  tho  honours  due  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  even  threatened  with  violence  if  he  did 
not  at  once  surrender  his  throne.  Murat  now  in- 
duced the  ex-King  Charles  to  visit  the  Emperor 
at  Bayonne,  and  father  and  son  having  made  a 

I  formal  renunciation  of  their  rights,  Napoleon 
hurried  them  like  state  prisoners  into  the  interior 
of  France. 

In  the  meantime  the  most  dreadful  disorders 
prevailed  in  Madrid.  The  French,  who  had 
taken  virtual  possession  of  the  city,  were  daily 
|  insulted ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  May  a 
half-armed  multitude  attacked  them  with  great 
vigour,  and,  turning  upon  them  some  of  their  own 
artillery,  forced  them  out  of  the  city  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Wherever,  indeed,  a  French  soldier 
was  discovered  he  was  instantly  cut  down  or  shot. 
The  alarm  was  now  sounded,  and  large  French 
reinforcements  pouring  in  overwhelmed  the  in- 
surgents. The  principal  object  with  the  French 
army  was  the  street  Alcala,  in  which  were  col- 
lected upwards  of  10,000  people.  Against  this 
and  the  neighbouring  streets  and  squares  thirty 
discharges  of  artillery  were  directed  with  murder- 
ous effect ;  these  were  followed  up  by  charges  of 
cavalry;  tho  people,  routed  and  dismayed,  took 
refuge  in  the  houses,  and  tho  French,  irritated  to 
the  highest  degree  by  their  previous  defeat,  fol- 
lowed them  into  every  nook  and  corner,  killing 
all  whom  they  discovered.  Tho  place  where  the 
Spaniards  made  the  most  vigorous  defence  was 
the  Store-house  of  Artillery,  which,  besides  am- 
munition, contained  upwards  of  10,000  stand  of 
arms.  Thither  Murat  sent  a  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  tho  arsenal,  but  ho  found  it  occupied 
by  a  number  of  citizens  and  artillerymen,  led  by 
two  brave  officers  named  Doaiz  and  Velayde. 
A  24- pounder  charged  with  grape-shot,  placed 
at  the  gate  of  the  Store-house,  in  front  of  a  long 
and  narrow  street,  made  dreadful  havoc  among 
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the  French  column  as  it  advanced,  and  obliged 
the  commander  to  send  to  Marat  for  reinforce- 
ment*. Two  other  French  columna  then  advanced, 
and,  after  attacking  the  small  garrison  on  both 
flanks,  repeatedly  summoned  it  to  anrrcnder,  bnt 
the  brave  and  reaolute  commanders  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposition,  and  their  constancy  re- 
mained unshaken  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
existence.  Velayde  at  length  wa*  killed  by  a  mus- 
ket-shot, and  Doais  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a 
cannon-ball;  this  hero  continued  to  give  hie  orders 
with  the  greatest  composure  till  he  had  received 
three  other  wounds,  the  last  of  which  closed  his 
glorious  career.  The  arsenal  was  surrendered 
soon  after.  At  2  o'clock  the  firing  ceased,  and 
groups  of  the  nobility  paraded  the  streets,  es- 
corted by  8panish  soldiers  and  French  imperial 
guards  intermixed.  The  inhabitants  now  flattered 
themselves  that  the  carnage  was  at  an  end,  but  in 
the  afternoon  Marat  formed  a  military  tribunal 
which  condemned  to  death  many  of  the  unfortu- 
nates who  bad  been  made  prisoners  in  the  early 
part  of  tho  day.  Three  groups  of  forty  each  wore 
successively  shot  in  the  Prado,  a  favourite  pro- 
menade. In  this  way  was  the  evening  of  May  2 
spent  by  the  French,  and  the  citizens,  in  bitter 
mockery  of  their  savage  grief,  were  ordered  to 
illuminate  their  houses  in  rejoicing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  Through  the  whole 
night  the  dead  and  dying  were  to  be  seen  lying  in 
heaps  upon  the  blood-stained  pavement,  and  for 
several  days  the  feelings  of  the  in 
outraged  by  these  judicial  murders. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLKCTIOB  OF 

Cnu  Jnribfirfs  b  If  abal  &  gpitars  J  iff . 
— — ♦ — 

CURB  FOB  WOUNDED  HONOUR. 

In  the  last  century  duelling  was  so  much  in 
fashion  among  ofAcere  that  a  week  scarcely  passed 
at  any  military  quarters  without  an  *«  affair  of 
honour  "  taking  place.  The  cause  of  quarrel  was 
frequently  most  trivial,  but,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  was  considered  incumbent  upon  an 
officer  to  call  out  another  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  slightest  affront.  This  absurd  and 
wicked  custom  begat  a  number  of  professed  duel- 
lists, who,  having  by  constant  practice  rendered 
themselves  expert  swordsmen  and  pistol  shots, 
took  every  opportunity  of  fomenting  quarrels,  so 
that  they  might  have  the  diabolical  gratification 
of  maiming  or  murdering  one  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  1798  the  36th  Regiment  was  quartered  at  Cork, 
and  among  the  officers  was  Major  G Hereon,  a  man 
of  arropant  and  overbearing  manners  and  a  noted 
duellist,  famed  for  the  deadly  use  he  could  make 
of  either  sword  or  pistol.  One  day  tho  major  hap- 


pened to  be  conversing  with  Captain  Munroe  <  n 
the  subject  of  duelling,  when  the  captain,  who 
had  recently  joined  the  regiment,  but  had  seen 
considerable  service  in  India,  observed  that  it  had 
never  been  his  chance  to  be  engaged  in  a  single 
stt air.  The  words  acted  like  wildfire  on  the  in- 
flammable mind  of  the  major.  "  What !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  you  have  never  had  a  cause  of  quarrel  r" 
"  Never,"  replied  the  captain  calmly.  "  Well, 
[  then,"  cried  Major  Griereon,  "  there  is  one." 
And,  raising  his  hand,  while  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  ferocious  pleasure,  be  struck  Captain  Munroe 
a  vi  lent  blow  on  tbe  cheek.  The  latter  eyed  him 
for  a  moment  without  attempting  to  return  the 
blow,  but,  pointing  significantly  to  his  sword,  left 
the  room.  The  consequence  was  inevitable :  pre- 
liminaries were  arranged,  and  the  same  evening 
the  parties  met.  It  was  decided  to  fight  with  small 
swords,  tbe  major,  confident  in  his  superior  skill, 
preferring  this  weapon. 

The  oaptain  came  on  tho  ground  wearing  a  large 
black  patch  of  taffeta  on  his  cheek,  as  if  to  conceal 
the  place  where  he  had  received  the  defrradinp  blow. 
The  captain,  though  no  duellist,  was  a  most  expert 
swordsman,  and  the  major,  despite  his  practice  and 
skill,  was  soon  at  his  antagonist's  mercy.  The 
|  oaptain  contented  himself  with  inflicting  a  severe 
wound  in  tbe  major's  sword  arm.  He  then  drew 
a  jhut  of  scissors  from  his  pocket,  and,  clipping  off 
a  corner  of  the  patch,  he  quietly  observed,  "  It  it 
a  little  better,"  and  left  the  field. 

As  soon  as  Major  Griereon  recovered  from  his 
wound  he  received  a  second  message  from  Cap- 
tain Munroe,  and  a  second  meeting  was  the  conse- 
quence, attended  by  a  similar  result.  Again  they 
met,  and  again  on  every  occasion  of  the  cap- 
tain wounding  his  adversary  he  clipped  off  a  cor- 
ner from  the  patch  on  his  cheek,  always  accom- 
panying the  act  with  the  same  observation. 

For  the  fifth  time  Captain  Munroe  invited  his 
enemy  to  the  field,  and  with  a  stern  determination, 
equal  to  the  perseverance  that  dogged  him,  the 
major  obeyed  the  summons.  Their  swords  crossed, 
but  this  time  the  captain's  aspect  was  changed. 
After  a  few  passes  he  perceived  an  advantage, 
availed  himself  of  it  instantly,  and  pierced  Major 
Griereon  to  the  heart.  The  captain  sheathed  his 
weapon,  glared  at  the  dead  body  at  his  feet,  and, 
removing  the  remainder  of  the  patch  from  his 
cheek,  observed  in  his  customary  calm  tone,  "  Nov 
iti$ 


A  SONO  IN  SEASON. 

In  the  attack  on  Martinique  the  artillery  was 
landed  from  the  ships,  and  a  body  of  seamen 
were  employed  in  dragging  the  cannon  upwards 
of  three  miles,  the  latter  portion  of  the  way  being 
up  mountains  and  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy.  But  the  task  was  performed  with 
singular  intrepidity  and  cheerfulness,  and  on  the 
first  cannon  that  ascended  the  heights  a  sailor 
sat  astride,  waving  his  cap  and  singing  "  God 
save  the  King." 

WORSHIP  AT  NAFOLBON's  TOMB. 

Fob  man v  years  after  the  death  of  Napoleon 
his  burial-place  was  regarded  by  the  French  as 
the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth.  Whenever  a 
French  ship  touched  at  St.  Helena  the  officers 
and  crow  would  drees  themselves  in  their  bent 
and  march  in  a  body  to  the  departed  Emperor's 
resting-place,  with  insignia  of  mourning,  and 
music  playing  a  dead  march.    When  they  came 
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within  sight  of  the  well-known  woopinjr  willow 
they  would  all  uncover  their  head*,  and  on 
approaching  nearer  they  would  Call  on  their 
knee*,  and,  with  tears  running  down  their  cheeks, 
would  kiss  the  railings  that  surrounded  the  grave. 
The  resident  priest  would  then  read  an  appro- 
priate prayer,  and  afterwards  the  officer*  and  men 
would  walk  in  procession  round  the  gravo,  and 
each  take  away  some  portion  of  the  earth  or 


.   Calcs  of  t{ft  (Jamp  Jfire  anb  tbe 

Qnartfr-gcch. 
♦ 

JOHN  MAITLAND;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  SAILOR. 

By  not  of  the  Contrtbatora  to  the  "  Usenet  8 
CHAPTER  I.— THB  FKB88QANO 


"  How  pretty  those  hells  sound,  John  !  "  ex- 
claimed a  blushing  young  bride,  as  the  leading 
pair  of  iho  wedding  parly  issued  from  tho  low 
porch  of  Battersea  Church,  and  the  clash  and 
clang  of  the  marriage  peal  rang  out  suddenly 
from  the  grey  tower,  filling  the  air  with  the 
reYerbernnce  of  its  merry  chime.  "Oh!  how  glad 
and  happy  the  sound  of  those  sweet  bells  makes 
me!"  she  continued,  as  she  laid  her  disengaged 
hand  «n  her  husband's  arm,  and  with  a  look  of 
bi-ammg  happiness  gazed  into  hi*  s  niling  sun- 
burnt face. 

"  Then  they  shall  ring  every  year  on  the  tenth 
of  May,  Mary,  as  long  as  I've  a  shot  in  the 
locker,"  replied  the  young  husband. 

'*  Why  every  year,  Jolin  !'  "  she  asked  archly. 
Because  it  gives  you  pleasure,  don't  it'r  I'd 
have  'em  every  week,  for  that  matter,  if  I  thought 
you'd  like  it.  But  once  a  year  they  shall  ring,  to 
let  ell  the  watermen  of  Battersea  and  Putney 
know  that  it's  the  wedding  day  of  the  happiest 
couple  that  over  parson  spliced. 

And  as  they  passed  the  gate  into  tho  road  he 
press*  d  the  happy  girl  closer  to  his  sido,  and 
suddenly  threw  his  arms  round  her  waist,  exclaim- 
ing as  ht*  groomsman  and  friend*  hurried  forward, 

No  you  don't,  Joe.  My  tum  first.  I  didn't  like 
doing  it  in  church."  Drawing  his  bride's  sweet 
face  cloecr,  he  stooped  and  took  a  long  and  fervent 
ki*j  from  her  tempting  lips.  Then,  surveying 
her  blushing  face  with  a  look  of  quiet  ranturo,  ho 
said  in  a  pleading  tone,  as  ho  half  reluctantly 
relaxed  his  grasp  of  her  waist — 

"  Let  poor  Joe  have  a  kiss,  there's  a  darl- 
ing." 

"To  be  sore  I  will,"  cried  the  frank-hearted 
girl.  "  Isn't  he  your  best  man  and  my  old  friend  ? 
So,  Joe,  you  may  have  a  kiss." 

Tho  young  waterman,  who  a  minuto  before 
had  preaaed  forward  as  if  bent  on  takiug  rt  et 
ami*  the  privileged  salute,  now,  quite  disconcer- 
ted by  the  free  and  affable  n  tanner  of  tho  young 
wife,  hung  back,  looked  questioningly  at  the  girl 
on  his  arm,  took  off  his  hat,  and  seemed 
altogether  in  a  state  of  blissful  uncertainty. 

"  Now,  you  stoopid,  don't  you  know  how  to 
kiss  a  gal  when  she  asks  you?  Go  along  with  you!" 
exclaimed  the  young  woman  whom  Joe 


gallanting,  and,  with  a  RwMen  propulsion  towards 
her  friend  Mary  Maitland,  she  withdrew  her  arm 
and  took  a  step  in  the  rear,  while  Joe,  wiping 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  sheepishly 
advanced,  and,  encircling  Mary's  form  with  his 
hat  and  arm,  but  without  touching  her  waist, 
stooped  down  and  kissed  those  rosy  lips,  and 
then  returned  to  Susan's  side,  amid  the  laughter 
and  jeers  of  his  companions  and  friends,  who 
brought  up  tho  roar. 

"  Now  then,  wear  shin,  and  steer  for  home  and 
the  old  woman.  Come  along,  Mary,  my  darling," 
cried  the  bridegroom,  as  he  crossed  tho  bridge  and 
struck  down  the  fields  that  at  that  time  covered 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames  from  Battersea 
to  Vauxhall,  and  finally  turned  into  one  of  a 
row  of  eottagos  that,  surroundtd  by  its  garden, 
stood  in  one  of  the  hollows  of  the  marshy  land 
now  known  as  Battersea  Park. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  samo  evening  the 
cottage  door  again  opened,  and  John  Maitland, 
looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  merry  party 
within,  said  in  his  light  cheery  voice,  "  I  am  only 
going  to  run  over  the  bridge,  to  tell  mother  wo 
shall  be  home  by  eleven.  I'll  bo  back  before 
you've  got  tho  supper  on  the  table.  Finish  my 
grog  for  me,  Joe ;  I  shan't  be  gono  not  ten 
minutes." 

"  Oh  !  how  dark !  You  won't  be  very  long,  dear 
John  K'  murmured  a  gentle  voice  that  stole  to  his 
side  at  the  door,  as,  throwing  a  white  arm  round 
his  neck,  its  owner  pressed  her  soft  lips  to  his 
cheek.  "  I  shall  count  tho  minutes  till  you 
come  back,  love." 

"  Long  'i  Lord  bless  yo !  I  could  run  blindfold 
there  and  back  in  ten  minutes,  Mary,  and  to- 
night l'U  do  it  in  half  the  time;  so  go  in  out  of 
the  damp,  little  wife,  and  help  your  mother  with 
tho  supper.  I'll  be  back  in  tho  turning  of  a 
rnarlingspike,  bless  your  dear  eyes."  And,  kissing 
his  new-made  wife,  he  gently  put  her  indoors, 
and  with  a  light  and  buoyant  heart  set  olf  at  a 
run  to  execute  his  mission. 

"  Ah  !  what,  Tom,  my  hearty,  how  are  ye  ?  In 
stunsails  and  royals,  and  fill  back  !  Why,  I  arn't 
seen  yo  not  this  hage,"  exclaimed  a  grulf  voice, 
as  John's  hands  were  violently  shaken  in  tho 
grasp  of  a  tall  powerful  fellow,  half  waterman, 
half  sailor,  who  suddenly  darted  forward  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  bridge.  "  Where  are  you 
scudding  to  now  under  such  press  o'  canvas  P  I'm 
blessed  if  you  didu' t  near  run  me  down.  And  how 
are  you,  lorn  P"  giving  his  hands  another  ener- 
getic shake. 

"  Quite  well,  messmate,  but  I  think  you've  made 
a  bit  of  a  mistako.  My  name's  not  Tom,  but 
John  Maitland.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  howover ; 
but.  as  I'm  in  a  great  hurry  just  now,  you'll 
excuse  my  running  away  for  a  fow  minutes.  I'll 
be  back — " 

"  Now  look  there,  Bill,"  replied  the  stranger,  in 
a  tone  of  wounded  feeling,  but  still  holding  tho 
waterman's  hands  as  in  a  vice.  "  Would  you  'a 
thought  human  nature  was  so  hardened  as  for 
this  here  cove,  as  1  have  knowod  from  a  babby, 
and  have  been  most  a  father  to —  Why,  it  brings 
the  vawter  into  my  hies,  it  does — a  kid  as  I 
loved  as  my  own  particklcr  son,  that  he  should 
go  for  to  say  to  my  very  face  he  doesn't  know  mo! 
Ain't  it  villainous.  Bill  P" 

Irritated  beyond  measure  by  the  familiarity, 
and  at  being  forcibly  detained  by  this  drunken 
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sailor,  John  Maitland  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
disengage  his  hands  from  the  iron  grip  of  the 
speaker.  Still,  nevcrdoubting  his  intoxication,  he 
mechanically  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  other's  "imaginary  companion,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  and  somewhat  to  his  alarm,  having 
neither  heard  nor  seen  any  one  approach,  he 
beheld  two  burly  fellows,  with  hairy  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  heavy  bludgeons  in  their  hands, 
standing  within  a  few  inches  of  hit  person. 

"  Ain't  it  howdacious,  Bill  ?  M 

"  Unnateral  willainy,"  replied  the  nearest  of 
the  two,  after  emitting  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice 
over  the  waterman's  shoulder. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  I  don't  know  you," 
cried  John,  wrenching  his  hands  by  a  violent 
effort  from  tho  first  speaker's  grip.  "  If  you  like 
to  stop  five  minutes  I'll  give  you  some  grog,  but 
I  must  go  now." 

11  Just  to  see  tho  ingratitude  of  human  natur !" 
exclaimed  a  voice  behind,  as  a  firm  grasp  was 
fixed  on  his  coat,  checking  in  an  instant  John's 
forward  bound.  "  Wants  to  cut  and  run,  arter  we 
being  at  tho  trouble  o'  getting  supper  ready  for 
him,  arn't  wo  Bill,  arn't  we  Mat  ? 

"  In  course,  we  has,"  nut  in  Mat,  the  first 
speaker.  *  Baked  taters,  sheep's  head,  and— what 
else,  Bill?" 

"  Baccy  and  grog,"  growled  Bill. 

"  In  course,  that  was  it ;  so  come  away,  my 
hearty,  or  I'm  blessed  if  the  taters  wonH  get 
cold." 

"Take  your  hand  off  my  coat,"  exclaimed 
Maitland,  with  rising  passion,  "  or  I'll  do  you  a 
mischief.  Off,  I  say!  I  don't  know  you.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  r"  And,  with  a  violent  effort,  he 
toro  himself  free  from  the  hand  that  held  him. 
but  only  to  find  himself  in  a  circle  of  six  bearded 
ruffians,  who,  with  threatening  gestures,  hemmed 
him  in  on  every  side. 

"You  don't  km>w  us?"  said  another  of  the 
party,  in  an  ironical  tone.    "  Well !  " 

"No;  what  are  you?" 

"  What  are  we,  Mat  ?  Tell  tho  cove." 

"  Wo  are  his  Majesty's  dootiful  subjects,  and,  as 
the  King's  Majesty  has  taken  an  unkimmon  liking 
to  your  figure-head,  he's  sent  us  to  inwite  you  to 
supper  with  a  lot  of  reglar  merry  dogs,  aboard 
the  tender,  do  you  see.' 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  the  genteel  way  to  put  it. 
Mat's  a  scholard." 

"The  tender?  The  prtu-gangt  Oh!  Mary, 
Mary ! " 

"  No  it  ain't ;  it's  the  Nancy,  ye  fool." 

"Stand  back!  I'll  not  be  taken!  You  dare  not 
touch  me!  I'm  a  free  waterman ! "  cried  Maitland. 
every  nervo  in  his  body  strung  to  resistance,  ana 
throwing  himBelf  into  an  attitude  at  once  of 
defence  and  attack. 

"  It's  a  lie,"  replied  tho  one  indicated  as  Mat. 
"  You've  bin  out  of  your  time  these  six  months, 
and  we  should  have  come  for  you  before,  but 
Vadn't  timo." 

"  Come,  you  know  what  it  is.  No  more  gammon. 
Trudge!  Doyou  hear?"  cried  BiU,  giving  the  half- 
bowUdcred  husband  a  push  with  his  bludgeon. 

In  an  instant  the  young  waterman's  blood  was 
on  fire,  and  springing  round  on  his  assailant  he 
dealt  him  so  fierce  a  blow  in  the  face  that  tho 
burly  ruffian  staggered  and  fell  heavily  on  his 
back.  Bounding  from  the  group,  John  Maitland 
darted  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  he 


had  so  lately  left,  and,  calling  on  his  friends  by 
name  to  come  to  his  aid,  had  got  some  yards  in 
advance,  when  his  foot  caught  in  a  stump,  he  1.-st 
his  balanco  and  staggered,  and  a  heavy  blow  on 
tho  head  stretched  him  insensible  on  the  grass. 
In  an  instant  he  was  pounced  upon,  gagged,  and 
bound,  and,  as  helpless  as  a  log,  carried  to  the  river 
side,  flung  into  the  bottom  of  a  pinnace,  and  his 
captors,  taking  their  seats,  rowed  rapidly  towards 
the  Tower. 

"  Ain't  a  bad  haul  for  one  night,  Bill,  six  on 
'em,"  observed  the  coxswain  Mat  as  ho  steered 
the  boat  more  into  the  centre  of  the  river,  where 
tho  shadow  lay  as  black  as  ink.  "  And  aU  prime 
una  too.  Give  that  butcher  a  kick  on  the  scone, 
Sam,  if  he  don't  hold  his  blubbering,  for  I'm 
blowed  if  I  can  hear  tho  rush  at  the  bridge." 

A  surly  admonition  from  the  bows,  and  a  sharp 
quick  exclamation  of  pain  from  some  muffled 
object  at  the  bottom  of  the  pinnace,  followed  by  a 
profound  silence,  told  very  suggestively  of  the 
quieting  system  adopted  by  the  press-gang  in 
the  days  of  irresponsible  power. 

Having  safoly  "  shot  the  bridge,"  as  clearing 
the  arch  was  called,  always  a  hazardous,  and 
often  a  dangerous  operation,  the  man  at  the  tiller 
adroitly  steered  his  craft  out  of  the  cauldron  of 
foaming  water,  where  she  was  tossed  like  a  cork 
in  the  whirl  and  eddy,  and  brought  her,  under  the 
nimblo  strokes  of  the  rowers,  once  more  into  the 
deep  shadow  that  seemed  to  invest  more  than 
half  the  river  in  an  impenetrable  pall  of  dark- 
ness. 

"  Belay  there !  backwater,"  muttered  the  cox- 
swain in  a  suppressed  whisper,  and,  tho  men 
lying  on  their  oars,  the  boat  was  brought  almost 
to  a  standstill  under  a  row  of  loaded  bargee,  liko 
vast  coffins,  that  formed  a  black  wall  far  down  the 
pool,  while  beyond,  rising  through  the  darkness, 
towered  up  a  perfect  forest  of  masts  and  spars. 
The  creak  of  a  block,  the  splash  of  an  oar,  or  the 
clank  of  a  chain,  with  the  far-off  "ye  ho  !"  of  a 
mariner  straining  at  the  capstan,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  disturbed  tho  almost  painful  silence 
of  the  scene,  while  the  red  glare  from  the 
windows  of  some  bank-side  tavern,  or  the  light 
from  some  ship's  cabin  making  a  path  of  rippling 
fire  across  the  inky  water  formed  the  only  relief 
to  the  solemn  picture. 

Lying  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
with  her  head  down  stream,  was  a  long  low 
suspicious-looking  craft,  schooner-rigged,  with  tall 
raking  masts,  down  which,  unbrailed  and  loose, 
trailed  throe  or  four  sails,  either  denoting  great 
negligence  and  disorder  on  board  or  preparations 
for  an  instant  departure.  Not  a  streak  of  paint 
or  touch  of  colour  relieved  the  hearse-like  look 
of  the  vessel,  and  not  a  sound  could  be  hoard  from 
her  decks,  though,  from  her  length  and  breadth  of 
beam,  it  was  evident  she  could  have  held  a  swarm 
of  human  life. 

Directly  abreast  of  the  schooner,  but  quite  a 
bow-shot  from  her,  tho  pinnace  was  brought  up, 
herself  entirely  hid  in  the  Bhadow  from  the  tier 
of  barges  alongside. 

"Show  the  glim,  Sam,"  cried  the  coxswain, 
as  a  boat  was  seen  to  leave  tho  schooner's  side. 
The  man  in  tho  bow  instantly  drew  back  the  slide 
of  a  dark  lantern,  and  raising  it  twice  above  his 
head,  and  then  sinking  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
I  water,  closed  tho  slide,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
I  The  next  instant  a  long  beam  of  red  light  shot 
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out  like  a  javelin  from  the  dark  hull  of  the 
schooner,  flashing  like  lightning  in  the  faces  of 
the  boat's  crew,  and  then  as  suddenly  became 
extinguished. 

"  AH  right.  Givo  way  thore,  and  with  a  will. 
Long  strokes,  and  steady."  The  speaker  put  the 
boat's  head  across  the  stream,  wfiile  the  men, 
bending  to  their  task,  sent  the  pinnace  like  a 
racer  through  the  water,  and  in  five  minutes  she 
was  safely  under  the  lee  of  the  mysterious-look- 
ing craft. 

"  What  boat  ahoy  f "  demanded  a  sharp 
imperative  voice,  as  a  high  port-hole  was  sud- 
denly opened  in  the  black  hull,  and  an  officer  in 
undress  was  dimly  seen  at  the  entrance. 

"  A  15,  BliKb/  responded  the  coxswain. 

"How  many  }n 

«  Six." 

"  Good.    Tumble  up." 

Upon  this  a  tarpaulin  was  hastily  flung  aside 
by  the  men  in  tho  boat,  and  the  gagged,  and  in 
some  instances  insensible  victims,  1  he  spoil  of  the 
night's  expedition,  were  unceremoniously  dragged 
from  the  bottom,  and  passed  to  sume  equally 
rough  bands  at  the  port-hole,  and  as  rapidly 
conveyed  from  sight. 

"  I'll  have  the  law  on  you  all  for  this, "  cried 
the  butcher,  the  last  of  the  number,  from  whoso 
mouth  the  gag  had  fallen  as  ho  was  being  trans- 
ferred, M  and  particular  for  him  as  kicked  my — " 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost,  partly  in  the 
recesses  of  tho  vessel,  partly  being  merged  in  a 
cry  of  pain,  as  the  arm  of  a  marine  thrust  out 
his  bayonet,  with  a  paper  on  the  point,  and  then 
doped  the  port. 

The  coxswain  seized  the  receipt,  took  out  his 
tobacco  box,  bit  off  a  quid,  stowed  away  his  paper 
on  the  top  of  the  tobacco,  and,  again  taking  the 
tiller,  gave  the  order  to  "give  way."  Brief  as 
the  space  had  been  from  tho  closing  of  the  port- 
hole to  the  dropping  of  the  men's  oars  into  the 
water,  the  schooner  had  in  that  time  slipped 
from  her  moorings,  the  loose  sails  had  teen 
shreted  home  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  mysterious- 
looking  craft,  under  full  sail,  was  gliding  down 
the  river  like  a  gloomy  phantom,  the  sharp 
creak  of  her  spanker  boom,  as  it  swung  to  port, 
being  the  only  sound  to  tell  of  her  getting  under 
weigh.  And  thus  the  boat  of  the  press-gang 
and  tho  tender  parted  company. 

"  Bear  away,  my  lads,  now  for  supper,  and 
oceans  o'  grog.  We've  done  a  good  stroke  of 
business  to-night.  I  smells  the  baked  taters." 
"Where?  I  doesn't,"  cried  the  stroke  oar, 
'  fling  the  air  of  the  not  too  savoury  Thames 
1  In  my  mind's  nose,  mate.  I  wonder  h 
ch  Bates  made  to-night.  That  w 
cutter,  warn't  it  P  " 
"  As  sartin  as  this  is  ourn." 
"  The  Billyrufun  has  got  her  complement,  or 
the  Saucy  Nancy  wouldn't  have  slipped  her 
cable  so  quick." 

"  Back  water!  hold  hard  !  Here's  Wapping 
Old  Stairs.  Run  her  up.  That's  it.  Now  look 
•ner  the  togs,  and  in  you  are  to  wittles."  And 
carrying  their  loose  gear  into  the  Jolly  Sailors, 
the  six  men  entered  the  parlour  prepared  for 
»htm,  and  devoted  the  next  four  hours  to  the 
refining  luxuries  of  eating,  drinking,  and  stuok- 

To  go  to  the  homes  of  the  six  victims  of  one 
"  the  most  atrocious  sytems  of  tyrannous  power 
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ever  devised,  and  draw  aside  the  curtain  on  grief, 
suspense,  agony,  and  despair,  would  be  too  har- 
rowing. Each  episode,  a  deep  tragedy  in  itself, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  record."  Leaving, 
then,  such  household  suffering  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
following  the  light-heeled  tender  Nancy,  and  con- 
fine our  remarks  and  our  svmpathies  to  the  hero 
of  our  veritable  story,  John  Maitland,  tho  late 
happy  bridegroom,  and  the  once  jolly  young 
waterman  of  Battersea  Bridge. 

CHAPTER  II.— TUB  "  8AUCT  KAKCT." 

So  sharp  and  rakish  and  built  on  such  beautiful 
lines  was  Jho  Saucy  Nancy  that,  when  all  her 
canvas  was  set,  and  favoured  with  wind  and  tide, 
she  slipped  like  a  greyhound  from  her  leash,  and 
so  noiseless  and  spirit -like  glided  down  the  river 
that  Bhe  has  passed  Tilbury  Fort  and  taken  a  long 
reach  over  to  tho  Kentish  shore  beforo  our  seven- 
leagued  imagination  can  overtake  her,  and  we  can 
obtain  tho  quarter-master's  permission  to  step  on 
board. 

Tho  time  is  sunrise,  the  master  and  first  mate 
are  taking  out  their  spell  of  sleeping,  the  sail- 
ing-master has  the  command  of  the  deck,  and  two 
half-awake  middies  are  keeping  the  larboard  and 
starboard  watch.  A  marine  with  a  fixed  bayonet 
Btands  at  the  cabin  door,  while  two  others  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  main  hatchway:  for 
pressed  men  are  generally  desperate  ones — men 
who,  in  tho  first  hours  of  their  captivity,  regard 
wife,  children,  and  home  as  worth  any  risk  that 
man  or  water  can  oppose  to  them,  and  to  whom 
nothing  but  tho  actual  face-to-face  danger  of  a 
yard  of  cold  steel  in  the  stomach  can  keep  in  any- 
thing like  reason  and  calmness.  After  a  time, 
like  the  eels  that  get  accustomed  to  skinning,  they 
don't  mind  it  quite  so  much. 

Tho  people  of  England,  and  particularly  of 
London,  about  this  time  took  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  whole  system  of  press-gang  enforce- 
ment, and  at  the  cry  of  distress  from  a  victim 
they  often  mustered  in  great  numbers,  rescued 
tho  prisoner,  and  gave  the  man-thieves  a  sound 
thrashing.  Now,  as  his  Majesty's  ships  wanted 
crews,  and  there  was  no  time  to  use  persuasion, 
this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  unreflecting 
public  was  very  provoking,  and  at  the  same  time 
extremely  disloyal.  Accordingly  orders  were 
given  to  transact  this  delicate  piece  of  business  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
upper  bank  of  the  Thames,  where  a  boat  could 
always  be  at  hand  to  hide  the  plunder,  was  se- 
lected as  the  theatre  of  operations. 

The  system  of  capture  itself  was  very  simple, 
and,  as  avoiding  noise  was  the  principal  aim,  the 
victim  was  generally  stunned  in  the  first  instance 
with  a  blow  from  a  bludgeon,  gagged,  flung  into 
the  boat,  and  covered  over  till  another  was 
secured.  It  is  true  the  examining  surgeons  com- 
plained a  good  deal  about  the  severity  of  the  blow 

Eiven,  ana  objected  to  tho  number  of  skulls  they 
ad  to  trepan ;  but  then  an  active  and  energetic 
officer  must  be  allowed  some  discretion,  and  can- 
not be  supposed  to  know  intuitively  the  thickness 
of  every  man's  skull  he  has  to  operate  on  for  tho 
good  of  the  country  and  the  honour  of  his 
Majesty's  navy.  Hence  all  that  secrecy  with 
regard  to  the  boats  going  to  and  leaving  the 
tender  we  have  just  described. 
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With  this  digression  we  will  nnbatten  the  j 
main  hatch  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  descend  to  tho 
euii -dock  of  the  Saucy  A'aney,  just  now  growing 
lively  under  the  influence  of  tho  cross  sea  that  ; 
meets  her  as  she  sweeps  through  tho  foam  or  . 
pitches  over  tho  wares,  with  her  head  pointed  to  I 
the  Nore. 

Tho  hatches  had  been  battened  down  for  so  I 
many  hours  that  it  required  some  minutes,  after  j 
removing  the  slides  from  The  combines,  to  allow 
the  foul  air  to  rise  and  some  degree  of  ventilation 
to  take  place  at  ween  decks  before  the  visitor 
would  care  much  about  descending. 

A  row  of  thick  bull's-eyes  down  each  side  of  the 
schooner  admitted  a  sort  of  misty  twilight ;  but 
when  tho  main  hatch  was  opened,  revealing  a 
square  patch  of  tho  soft  blue  sky,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  deck  became  as  light  as  day. 

Stretched  along  tho  flooring  in  every  conceiv- 
able attitude,  in  solitary  units,  or  groups  of  threes, 
fours,  and  sixes,  sat,  reclined,  or  lay,  huddled 
together,  a  company  of  some  150  men,  m  all  kinds 
of  costume  —  the  gambler  and  tho  rou6  in  his 
fashionably  cut  but  soiled  and  torn  clothes,  tho 
mechanic  in  his  fustian,  the  real  tar,  the  office 
clerk,  tho  tramp,  tho  shoeless  beggar  in  his  rags, 
and  the  sturdy  coal-heaver,  with  his  begrimed 
flesh  and  six  days'  beard — somo  on  their  faces, 
making  pillows  of  their  crossed  arms ;  some  on 
their  backs;  somo  again  apart,  seated  with  their 
backs  to  tho  ship's  side,  embracing  their  drawn  - 
up  knees. 

One  man  (it  was  John  Maifland)  had  thrown 
himself  forward  over  a  dismantled  carronado,  and, 
with  his  fingers  convulsively  twined  in  his  hair, 
lay  so  rigid  and  statuesque  that,  but  for  tho  deep 
■welling  panting*  that  from  timo  to  time  escaped 
through  his  clenched  tooth,  ho  might  havo  boon 
taken  for  grief  personified  in  bronze. 

The  greater  number,  howover,  lay  coiled  up  in 
groups,  like  animals  in  a  Kwinish  sleep.  Sevon- 
tenths  of  tho  whole  muster  Mero  still  brutally 
drunk,  or  apoplcctically  insensible  from  the  blows 
that  had  made  them,  in  tho  first  instance,  paasivo 
victims  to  tho  ruffian  spoilers. 

Somo  in  their  dreams  disputed  with  tho 
treacherous  companions  who  had  lured  them  to 
their  fate  in  tho  crimp's  crib  or  the  press-gang's 
haunt;  others,  with  dawning  consciousness, 
fought  over  their  struggle  with  thoir  ruthless 
captors,  and,  with  oaths  and  blasphemy,  struck 
their  sleeping  companions,  evoking  a  string  of 
frightful  expletives  and  drunken  curses,  rattling, 
as  they  moved  their  uneasy  limbs,  the  chains  in 
which  their  pugnacious  arms  and  legs  had  been 
confined. 

Altogether  it  was  a  sight  that  to  see  once  was 
to  remember  for  over;  while  tho  reflection  that 
each  of  these  mon  (made,  in  most  coses,  brutally 
drunk,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  tre- 
panned) had  a  home,  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  sister, 
who  would  long  and  anxiously  look  for  his  return, 
and  mourn  to  the  end  of  lifo  his  mysterious 
absence,  filled  tho  mind  with  thoughts  and  foot- 
ings it  were  not  good  to  harbour. 

A  bell  on  deck  was  faintly  heard  beating  a 
succession  of  strokes,  tho  number  of  which  no 
one  if  he  heard  it,  in  that  profane  and  dreary 
company,  thought  of  counting,  or  indeed  of  re- 
garding; for  to  those  who  did  hear  it  all  time 
eeomed  to  their  imagination  since  yesterday  lost 
and  annihilated. 


As  tho  last  tinkling  tremor  died  away  a  door 
near  the  forward  bulkhead  suddenly  opened,  and 
a  square-built  bearded  fellow,  with  a  perpetual 
scowl  on  his  face,  entered,  followed  by  three  men. 
The  person  in  question  wore  a  cap  with  narrow 
gold  lace,  the  device  of  an  anchor  on  his  collar, 
and  some  hieroglyphic  marks  in  the  same  material 
work-  i  on  his  left  arm,  under  which  he  carried  a 
long  supple  cano,  made  of  slips  of  whalebone, 
bound  firmly  together  by  brass  rings  and  ferule* 
at  different  lengths. 

This  important  personage,  having  cast  his  eye 
disdainfully  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
human  waifs  and  stravs,  while  his  subordinates 
closed  the  door  behind  them,  drew  a  silver  call 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and,  blowing  a  shrill 
whistle,  slopped  for  a  moment  to  watch  its  effect ; 
but  beyond  the  sudden  i i-e  and  fall  of  a  head  or 
two,  and  the  unonsy  roll  over  of  a  few  of  the  still 
insensiblo  sleepers,  no  response  was  made  to  the 
boatswain's  piping. 

"  My  oyos  and  limbs !  nine  bells  gone,  and  not 
a  blessed  thief  a  moving.  Here's  a  specimen  of 
edication  and  dooty,  enough  to  make  ruj»e  yarn 
stand  on  end  with  horror.  Up,  you  skunk  ;  up, 
you  lazy  rascal ;  up,  you  son  of  a  she  lurcher ;  up, 
and  look  lively." 

And,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  adjuration,  down 
came,  in  rapid  succession,  first  to  tho  right,  then 
to  tho  left,  on  any  iwirt  of  their  bodies  that  pre- 
sented, tho  long  supplo  cano,  with  a  whack, 
whack,  whack,  whack,  each  stroke  being  responded 
to  by  a  howl  or  savage  cry  of  pain,  making  the 
individual  writhe  and  twist  his  tortured  body  in 
a  manner  agonising  to  behold,  so  intense  seemed 
tho  suffering  inflicted. 

Somo  sprang  to  their  feet  liko  furies,  and  were 
only  curbed  from  springing  at  their  torturer's 
throat  like  wild  boasts  by  a  fiercer  application  of 
tho  instrument  of  torture ;  others  rolled  over 
and  over,  emitting  yells  and  blasphemy  at  every 
gyration  ;  while  some,  again,  with  scowling  looks, 
slunk  back  like  beaten  hounds,  grasping  their 
suffering  limbs. 

"  A  pretty  set  of  lazy  vagabonds  you  are,  to  be 
sleeping  here  at  nino  bells,  and  paying  no  more 
heed  to  tho  boatswain's  pipe  than  if  you  was  all 
stone  d-  af.  Up,  you  loafing  thieves,  or  I'll  give 
you  such  a  breakfast  of  the  boatswain's  daughter 
as  shall  stop  vour  appetite  for  the  next  week  to 

como.    Tumble  up  there,  or,  by   ,"  and  lie 

swung  his  pliant  cane  so  fiercely  over  his  head 
that  its  sharp  ominous  sound,  with  a  glance  at 
tho  determined  features  of  the  man  who  wielded 
the  dreaded  sceptre,  had  tho  effect  of  inducing  all 
to  scramble  to  their  feet,  no  matter  how  their 
limbs  trembled.  Irritated  at  not  being  able  to 
show  tho  effects  of  his  cane  moro  fully,  by  the 

Eromptitudo  with  which  tho  men  staggered  up, 
o  brought  the  weapon  down  on  the  back  of  one 
bungler  who  was  essaying  the  difficult  task  of 
standing  on  his  feet,  and  then,  gratified  by  the 
involuntary  ejaculations  of  the  sufferer,  the  boat- 
swain tucked  the  cano  under  his  arm  and,  with 
a  surly  order  to  "look  sharp,"  strode  down  the 
deck,  and,  ascending  tho  companion,  proceeded  to 
\  the  forecastle. 

(7b  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA. 

A  TERioi)  of  inaction  succeeded  the  bnttle  of 
Viniicrn.  Burrard  WH  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand by  Sir  Hew  Palrymple,  who,  in  hid  turn, 
was  recalled.  Sir  Arthur  Wcllealey  had  already 
returned  to  England,  and  tho  command  of  tho 
army  devolved  upon  Sir  John  Moore,  an  officer 
respected  by  the  country  and  popular  with  the 
soldier*.  On  the  1 1th  of  November,  I80d,  Sir  John 
crowned  the  rivulet  dividing  Spain  from  Portugal, 
and  entered  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  At  San  Martin, 
be  slept  in  the  house  of  the  curt:,  and  occupied 
the  Mine  bed  that  had  tho  previous  year  Lcen 


assigned  to  Junot  and  Lofaaa,  on  their  respective 
marches;  and  on  tho  13th  ho  entered  Salamanca. 

There  disastrous  news  awaited  him  :  one  of  his 
supporting  armies  bad  already  been  defeated  by 
an  indiscreet  movement  on  Burgos,  while  anotlxr 
portion  of  the  army,  under  General  Blake,  had 
been  utterly  dispersed,  and  several  magazines 
taken.  So  that,  instead  of  his  advance  into 
Spain  being  covered  with  a  force  of  70,000  men, 
Moore  found  himself  in  an  open  town  without  a 
gun,  without  a  Spanish  picket,  and  with  only 
three  infantry  brigades,  and  the  French  outposts 
but  three  miles  distant. 

After  a  few  dnvs  of  indecision  Moore  deter-. 
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_  to  attack  Marshal  Soult,  the 
of  the  French  army,  at  Saldanha  While  thus 
idviocin/  a  brilliant  affair  bet  seen  Lord  Facet, 
colonel  of  the  lOih  Hussars,  and  the  French 
earalrr.  shed  a  pa  winy  gkiry  on  a  aerie*  of  opera- 
tion* whose  re*ult*  were  generally  ao  calamitous. 
A  corns  of  700  French  cavalry  were  reported  to  be 
lodged  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body  of  their 
army,  and  Lord  Paget  deemed  it  practicable  to  cot 
them  off.  He  accordingly  pat  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  10th  and  loth  Hussars,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  cold  and  wintry  night,  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  he  net  out  upon  his  expedition. 

When  they  had  ridden  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  Lord  Paget  divided  his  fore,  and,  desiring 
General  blade'  with  the  10th,  to  enter  the  town 
on  one  aide,  he  wheeled  off  to  approach  it  by  a 
different  route.    It  was  not  long  nefore  his  lord- 
ship's party  fell  in  with  a  picket  of  the  enemy, 
and  all  except  one  aaan  were  either  cut  down  or 
made  prisoners.    But  the  escape  of  one  was  as  I 
injurious,  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  escape 
of  the  whole ;  for  the  alarm  was  given,  and  before 
the  loth  could  reach  the  point  to  which  they  were 
advancing  the  enemy  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  as  the  attacking 
party  drew  near  the  French  were  soon  formed,  in 
what  appeared  to  be  an  open  plain,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.   The  loth  were  wheeled 
into  a  line  in  a  moment,  and,  as  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  they  followed  their  leader  at  a  brisk 
trot,  with  the  intention  of  charging ;  but  when 
they  were  yet  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy  they 
found  that  a  wide  ditch  divided  them,  and  that 
the  French  had  availed  themselves  of  other 
inequalities  in  the  ground,  of  which,  when  some 
way  off,  the  English  had  not  been  aware.  A 
pause  was  now  necessarily  made ;  but  one  instant 
served  to  put  the  whole  again  in  motion.  The 
regiment,  wheeling  to  its  left,  soon  found  a  con- 
venient place  for  crossing ;  and,  though  the  enemy 
manoeuvred  actively  to  hinder  the  formation,  our 
men  were  again  in  line  and  advanced  to  the 
charge  within  five  minutes  of  receiving  the  check. 
A  few  changes  of  ground  now  took  place,  as  each 
corps  seemed  to  gain  the  masterv  over  the  other. 
The  British  cavalry,  however,  ultimately  effected 
its  object,  and  came  down  at  full  speed  upon 
their  opp»nents,  who  stood  to  receive  the  shock. 
The  struggle  was  brief,  though  fierce,  and  the 
French  cavalry  were  completely  overthrown. 
Many  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  many  more  un- 
horsed, and  157  were  made  prisoners,  including 
two  colonels.   In  this  brilliant  exploit  the  English 
cavalry  amounted  to  only  400  men,  whilst  that 
of  the  French,  as  already 'stated,  was  700. 

Meanwhile  the  main  army  continued  its  march, 
in  the  midst  of  bad  weather  and  over  heavy  and 
ill-formed  roads,  and  on  the  evening  of  the"  23rd 
of  November,  after  a  forced  march  of  many  days, 
Sir  John  Moore  halted,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking Soult  on  the  morrow. 

The  dispositions  were  made  for  attack  and  the 
troops  were  getting  under  arms  when  couriers 
arrived  with  the  tidings  that  the  French  were 
moving  in  all  directions  to  cut  the  English  off, 
and  that  Napoleon  himself  had  taken  the  field, 
determined,  as  it  was  reported.  "  to  sweep  the 
briti-h  before  him  into  the  ocean."  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  intelligence  the  orders  to  advance 


instantly,  and    pioparat  s 
for  a  retreat. 


On  the  24th  of  December  the  army  commenced 
falling  back,  and  the  re'reat  continued,  marked 

.  ..  MlrtiiwiihM In*  ■wail 
at  the  advanced  and  rear  guard,  which  terminated 
invariablv  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  hussar 
reriment*  behaved  most  nobly,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion, regardless  of  numbers  or  the  more  dis- 
eovnurim?  movements  of  retreat,  they  sought  a 
combat  and  alwars  came  off  the  conquerors. 

The  infantry  already  began  to  experience  tho 
eff.cts  of  1  ong'marcLes  in  severe  weather  and  with 
indifferent  rations.  The  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
hausted country,  with  ut  a  friendly  halting- 
place.  The  weather  was  odd,  and  sleet  and  rain 
fell  almost  continuously.  Borne  down  with  the 
weight  of  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  with 
70,000  veteran  troop*  closely  dogging  their  steps, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  sufferings, 
mentally  and  bodily,  which  our  brave  troops  were 
compelled  to  endure. 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  wretchedness 
of  the  weather  and  the  badness  of  the  roads  by 
the  foil  -win*  incident  that  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  French  army : — On  mating  Espinar  the 
French  artillery,  pn -ceding  the  column  of  infantry, 
declared  that  they  could  not  advance  further,  owing 
to  the  hurricane"  of  hail  and  snow  by  which  they 
were  assailed.  Napdeon  met  the  troops  returning, 
and  immediately  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
placed  himself  si  their  head,  and  ordered  them  to 
follow  him.  His  spirit  on  this,  as  on  all  similar 
crises,  animated  those  under  his  command,  and 
without  another  murmur  they  followed  their  Em- 
peror, who  retained  his  place  on  foot,  immediately 
in  front,  and  thus  expwed  himself  much  more 
than  many  of  the  meanest  soldiers  to  the  blinding 
storm. 

On  the  27th  of  December  the  English  army 
reached  Benevente,  and  earlv  next  day  it  com- 
menced crossing  the  river  E>ia.  The  waters  were 
already  rising,  and  one  huge  and  ill-oonstructed 
J  ferry-boat  was  the  only  disposable  means  by  which 
\  to  pass  over  a  whole  division,  its  baggage,  and 
i  its  camp  followers.    The  waters  were  increasing, 
I  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  east  wind  blew  with 
cutting  violence,  mule*  kicked,  men  shouted  at 
each  other,  and  women  screamed :  all  was  noise 
!  and  disorder.  Fortunately,  however,  a  contiguous 
I  ford  was  declared  practicable.    The  infantry  and 
their  equipages  were  passtd  safely,  and  before  the 
flood  rose  sufficiently  high  to  bar  their  passage 
I  the  whole  odumn  were  safe  upon  the  right  bank. 
The  night  passed  in  tolerable  quiet,  but  early 
next  morning  the  French  were  seen  actively  em- 
ployed.   Five  hundred  cavalry  of  the  Guard  tried 
|  lor  the  ford,  found  it,  and  passed  over.  Tho 
'  pickets  forming  the  English  rear-guard  at  onco 
I  confronted  them,  and,  led  on  by  Colonel  Otwsy, 
,  charged   repeatedly   and   checked   the  leading 
squadron.    General  Stewart  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  pickets,  while  Lord  Angleseajodoback 
to  bring  up  the  10th.  Charges  were  made  on  both 
sides,  the  pickets  gave  ground,  the  French  ad- 
vanced, but  the  10th  were  speedily  at  hand  and 
came  forward.    The  pickets  rallied,  they  cheered, 
and  cut  boldly  in  at  speed.   The  French  were 
overthrown  and  driven  across  the  river,  with  the 
loss  of  their  colonel  and  seventy  officers  and  men. 

This  brilliant  encounter  had  tho  effect  of  keep- 
the  French  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  enabled 
the  column  to  reach  Astorga  without  further 
molestation. 
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From  the  last-named  place  the  retreat  continued, 
and,  by  abandoning  the  sick  and  wounded,  wasting 
the  ammunition,  and  destroying  the  stores,  the 
British  outstripped  pursuit,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1809,  found  themselves  in  comparative 
safety. 

At  Villa  Franca  Sir  John  Moore  was  threatened 
with  attack.  A  strong  column  of  infantry  appeared 
on  the  heights,  the  artillery  opened,  and  an  en- 
gagement appeared  inevitable.  But,  checked  by 
the  cannonade,  the  forward  movement  of  the  French 
was  arrested,  and  Sir  John,  anxious  to  reach  the 
better  position  of  Lugo,  continued  his  retreat. 

During  the  whole  day  and  night  that  distressing 
movement  was  executed,  and  forty  miles  were 
passed  over  roads  on  every  side  broken  up,  and  in 
places  kneo-deep.  The  moBt  heartrending  scenes 
were  witnessed  in  that  dreadful  march.  The  men 
dropped  exhausted  by  the  wayside  in  whole  sec- 
tions, and  were  there  left  to  die.  Women  and 
children,  of  whom  an  immense  number  had  been 
injudiciously  allowed  to  accompany  the  army, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Infants  lay  frozen  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  the  parents  themselves  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Some  were  trying  by  the  mad- 
ness of  intoxication  to  stimulato  their  worn-out 
frames  to  fresh  exertion,  or  when  totally  exhausted 
to  dull  tho  agonies  of  slow  but  certain  death. 
Some  lay  down  in  sullen  composure,  others  vented 
their  despair  in  oaths,  and  groans,  and  curses, 
while  not  a  few  prayed  aloud  to  Heaven  that  their 
Bufferings  might  be  cut  short. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  latter  movement 
the  French  had  pressed  the  British  rear-guard 
closely,  and  a  constant  state  of  skirmishing  was 
kept  up.  Though  the  enomy  was  invariably 
checked  by  the  light  troops,  our  array  was  becom- 
ing hourly  less  effective,  and  every  milo  that  was 
accomplished  served  to  mark  the  havoc  made. 
To  such  a  desperate  condition  was  the  once  fine 
and  well-appointed  army  reduced  that  quantities 
of  arras  ana  necessaries  were  abandoned  or  de- 
stroyed as  being  cumbersome  ;  and  two  waggon- 
loads  of  dollars  were  actually  thrown  over  a  pre- 
cipice into  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  French  did  not  force  an  engagement  earlier, 
but  the  object  probably  was  to  suffer  tho  English 
army,  in  a  great  measure,  to  wear  itself  out,  and 
to  attar*  it  when  it  was  weakest. 

At  length  the  army,  or  rather  tho  remnants  of 
it,  reached  the  town  of  Lugo,  and  here  the  troops 
bivouacked  in  position.  The  concentration  of  so 
~~r  troops  at  this  wretched  place  produced  a 
i  of  hurry  and  confusion  almost  indescribable 
and  men  were  alike  huddled  together  in 
miserable  huts  that  barely  afforded  shelter.  Tho 
streets  wert  filled  with  the  baggage,  and  Spanish 
fugitives  ftom  the  desolating  line  of  the  armies 
hovered  about  the  outskirts  of  the  cantonments 
like  scarecrows.  Detachments  with  worn-out  or 
lamed  horses  scrambled  through  tho  mud,  and  tho 
artillery,  almost  incapable  of  an  effort,  came  slowly 
on  with  its  heavy  burden.  Every  now  and  then 
the  distant  reports  of  cannon  and  musketry  were 
beard,  while,  to  render  the  scene  more  cheerless 
and  gloomy,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and 
the  cold  was  intense. 

Darkness  came  on :  o  wild  and  stormy  night,  a 
lonely  hill,  no  fire,  no  food — such  was  the  bivouac 
of  Lugo,  such  tho  wretched  situation  of  the 
still  unconquered  British. 


An  engagement  was  now  hourly  looked  for,  and 
as  morning  dawned  our  troops  formed  line,  and 
coolly  awaited  the  encounter ;  but  it  passed  over, 
and  the  enemy  made  no  hostile  movement.  When 
evening  set  m  the  retreat  was  continued,  and, 
favoured  by  the  darkness,  they  filed  off  silently 
by  the  rear,  and  left  Lugo  behind  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  wearied  troops,  the  French, 
deceived  by  the  fires  left  burning  when  the  march 
was  commenced,  did  not  discover  the  movement 
until  daylight,  and  thus  twelve  hours  were  gained 
on  the  pursuers.  This  lost  time  could  not  be  re- 
covered, and  the  English  were  enabled  to  reach 
Corunna  in  safety. 

Sir  John  Moore  now  determined  that  ho  would 
fall  back  no  further.  Thus  ended  one  of  tho  most 
splendid  and  masterly  retreats  that  have  been  re- 
corded in  tho  annals  of  modern  warfare.  For  a 
period  of  nearly  three  weeks  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  with  a  great  superiority  of  cavalry,  and  led 
on  by  Napoleon  in  person,  had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  rout  or  surround  26,000  British.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  country  hod  been  tra- 
versed, mountains,  defiles,  and  rivers  hod  been 
crossed,  in  doily  contact  with  the  enemy,  and 
with  victory  on  the  side  of  tho  pursued  in  ovory 
encounter. 

Splendid  as  have  been  tho  achievements  of  the 
British  army,  heroic  as  are  the  deeds  recounted  of 
it,  the  whole  history  of  warfare  does  not  furnish 
a  more  striking  picture  of  courage,  fortitude,  and 
endurance  than  is  supplied  by  Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat  on  Corunna. 

Corunna  afforded  a  very  indifferent  position  to 
offer  battle  on,  its  extent  rendering  it  peculiarly 
untenable  by  an  army  so  weak  in  numbers  as  the 
British.  But  there  was  no  alternative,  for  the 
condition  of  the  army  had  now  reached  that  crisis 
when  utter  annihilation  could  only  be  checked  by 
the  adoption  of  some  desperate  resolve.  Sir  John 
Moore  thereupon  determined  to  come  to  a  halt  and 
fight  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  close  examination  of 
the  ground,  he  selected  for  his  battlefield  an 
eminence  about  a  mile  in  front  of  Corunna.  Here 
tho  position  was  accordingly  marked  out,  and  the 
brigades  moved  to  their  allotted  posts. 

While  these  dispositions  were  being  made  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  partial  cannonade,  no  hostile  demonstration 
occurred.  An  unusual  quietude  ensued,  and 
nothing  Boemed  likely  to  produce  any  immediate 
excitement,  when  the  explosion  of  four  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  in  one  of  the  English  maga- 
zines burst  upon  the  astonished  ear.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  effect  of  this  catastrophe. 
Tho  unexpected  and  terrific  crash  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  deprive  every  person  of  reason  and 
recollection.  The  soldiers  new  to  their  arms,  nor 
was  it  until  a  tremendous  column  of  smoke, 
ascending  from  the  heights  in  front,  marked 
whence  the  astounding  shock  proceeded,  that 
reason  resumed  its  sway.  An  eyewitness  writes  :— 
"  It  ia  impossible  ever  to  forget  tho  sublime 
appearance  of  tho  dark  dense  cloud  of  smoke  that 
ascended,  shooting  up  gradually  like  a  gigantic 
tower  into  the  clear  blue  sky.  It  appeared 
fettered  in  one  enormous  mass,  nor  did  a  particle 
of  dust  or  vapour,  obscuring  its  form,  seem  to 
escape,  as  it  rolled  upwards  in  majestic  circlos." 
Happily  the  consequences  were  not  very  disastrous, 
no  fives  being  sacrificed,  and  only  a  small  amount 
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On  the  15th  of  January,  1809,  the  English  fleet,  I 
to  tho  groat  joy  and  relief  of  the  army,  hove  in 
sight,  nnd  immediate  preparations  were  made  to 
effect  an  embarkation.  The  women  and  children, 
vnli  the  Kick  and  wounded,  were  immediately 
carried  on  board,  a  largo  portion  of  the  artillery 
and  stores  was  sent  afterwards,  and  the  cavalry, 
after  destroying  the  few  miserable  horses  left, 
also  embarked.  None  but  the  infantry,  and  of 
those  such  only  as  were  effective,  were  now  loft, 
and  the  general  belief  was  that  they  too  would  be 
permitted  to  retire  from  their  position  un- 
molested. 

But  affairs  were  destined  to  take  a  new  turn. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  night  Marshal  Bonll 
approached  nearer,  and  took  up  an  offensive 
pjsition  on  a  rising  ground  opposite  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp. 

Meanwhile  the  boats  pulled  from  the  English 
ships  to  the  beach,  and  orders  were  issued  for  tho 
British  troops  to  move  down  in  division  so  soon 
as  the  light  served,  and  prepare  for  immediate 
embarkation.  At  dawn  Sir  John  Moore  mounted 
his  horse  to  visit  the  outposts  for  the  last  time 
before  they  should  bo  withdrawn,  when  an  officer 
rode  up  hastily  and  announced  that  the  French 
were  under  anus.  Tho  order  for  embarkation 
was  immediately  countermanded,  and  a  new  order 
passed  along  the  British  line  to  prepare  for  battle. 

The  English  forco  was  no  more  than  14,500 
strong,  and  Sir  John  disposed  of  this  compara- 
tively small  army  in  tho  best  manner  that  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit. 
The  right  was  formed  by  Gcnoral  Baird's  division, 
and  from  tho  slanting  direction  of  the  range  of 
hills  approached  the  enemy,  while  the  centre  and 
left  wero  of  necessity  withheld  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  the  French  battery  on  tho  rocks  to 
rake  the  whole  line.  General  Hope's  division, 
crossing  tho  main  road,  prolonged  the  line  of  the 
right  wing,  and  occupied  strong  ground,  abutting 
on  the  muddy  bank  of  tho  Mero.  A  brigade 
from  Baird's  division  remained  in  column  behind 
the  extremities  of  this  line,  and  a  brigade  of  Hope's 
was  posted  on  different  commanding  points  bohind 
the  left  wing.  Tho  reserve  was  drawn  up  in 
Airis,  a  small  village  situated  in  the  rear  of  tho 
centre.  This  last  point  commanded  the  valley 
which  separated  the  right  of  Baird's  division  from 
the  hills  occupied  by  the  French  cavalry ;  the 
latter  were  kept  in  check  by  a  regiment  detached  : 
from  the  reserve,  and  a  chain  of  skirmishers  ex- 
tending across  the  valley  connected  tho  regiment 
with  the  right  of  Baird's  line.  General  Fraser's 
division,  remaining  on  the  heights  immediately 
in  front  of  the  gates  of  Corunna,  was  prepared  to 
advance  at  any  point,  and  also  watched  the  coast 
road.  There  was  one  circumstance  to  compensate  j 
for  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  the  | 
English  laboured.  In  the  Spanish  stores  were 
found  several  thousands  of  English  muskets. 
The  troops  exchanged  their  old  rusty  and  battered  j 
arms  for  these  new  ones  ;  their  ammunition  also 
was  fresh,  and  their  flro  waa  therefore  greatly 
superior  to  their  adversaries  in  proportion  to  tho 
numbers  engaged. 

Tho  French  force  could  not  have  been  leas  than 
20,000  strong,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
cavalry,  and  they  had  besides  a  battery  of  thirteen 
guns;  while  the  English,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  were  destitute  of  cavalry,  and  possessed 
only  a  few  six-poundera. 


About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  general 
movement  along  the  French  line  gave  notice  of 
the  approaching  battlo  of  Corunna,  A  cloud  of 
skirmishers  led  the  way,  and  for  a  few  momenta 
a  sharp  fusillade  was  interchanged  between  the 
French  tirailleurs  and  the  English  pickets,  but 
after  a  brief  resistance  our  men  were  driven  back 
in  disorder.  The  village  of  Elvina  was  carried 
by  the  first  column  or  tho  French,  the  second 
column  made  for  the  centre,  while  a  third  engaged 
the  British  left. 

For  a  time  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  in- 
tersected by  numerous  enclosures,  kept  the  com- 
batants apart,  but  these  obstacles  were  speedily 
surmounted.  The  50th  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope,  got  over  an  en- 
closure in  their  front,  and  charged  most  gallantly. 
Tho  jreneral,  ever  an  admiror  of  valour,  exclaimed, 
"  Well  done,  the  Fiftieth !  Well  done,  my  majors  V* 
Encouraged  by  these  words  of  praise,  the  regiment 
hurlod  itself  furiously  against  tho  enemy,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  they  drove  the  French 
out  of  the  village  of  Elvina  with  terrible  slaughter. 
In  this  conflict  Major  Napier,  advancing  too  far, 
was  wounded  in  several  places,  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  Major  Stanhope  was  killed. 

The  action  was  now  general  along  tho  line. 
Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  tho  42nd,  addressing 
them  in  theso  words,  "  Highlanders,  remember 
Egypt!"  They  rushed  forward,  driving  the 
French  before  them,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a 
dead  wall.  Sir  John  accompanied  them  in  thia 
charge,  and  when  it  was  over  he  called  out  to  the 
panting  men,  "The  Highlanders  are  the  best 
soldiers  in  Christendom."  He  sent  Captain  Har- 
dinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of  guards  to  the  left 
flank  of  the  Highlanders,  upon  which  the  officer 
commanding  tho  light  company  conceived  that,  as 
their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  they 
were  to  be  relieved  by  tho  guards,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly began  to  fall  back  ;  but  Sir  John,  per- 
ceiving that  they  had  misunderstood  him,  said  to 
thorn,  "  My  brave  42nd,  join  your  comrades. 
Ammunition  is  coming,  and  you  have  your 
bayonets."  One  word  from  their  beloved  general 
was  sufficient ;  the  men  instantly  obeyed,  and 
cheerfully  moved  forward. 

Sir  John  was  still  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his 
men  when  he  was  struck  in  the  left  side  by  a 
cannon-ball,  and  ho  fell  heavily  from  his  horse. 
Captain  Hardinge  ran  to  him,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand.  Sir  John  raised  himself  with  somo 
difficulty,  but  sat  up  with  a  countenance  un- 
altered, gazing  intently  at  the  Highlanders  hotly 
engaged  in  ine  ranks  before  him.  He  did  not 
betray  in  the  slightest  degree  a  sensation  of  pain, 
and  when  in  formed  that  the  42nd  were  advancing 
his  whole  countenance  brightened.  His  friend 
Colonel  Graham  now  dismounted  to  assist  him. 
and,  from  the  composure  he  assumed,  entertained 
hopes  that  all  would  yet  be  well,  but  his  real 
condition  was  soon  perceptible.  The  shoulder 
was  shattered  to  pieces,  tho  arm  hung  by  a  piece 
of  skin,  the  ribs  over  the  heart  were  broken  and 
bared  of  flesh,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  were 
torn  into  strips.  As  the  soldiers  placed  him  in  a 
blanket  his  sword  became  entangled,  and  tho  hilt 
entered  the  wound.  Captain  Hardinge  attempted 
to  extricate  it,  but  Sir  John  said  calmly,  "  ft  is 
as  well  where  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of 
the  field  with  mo,"  and  in  that  manner,  so  becom- 
ing to  a  soldier,  Moore  waa  borne  from  the  field. 
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The  fall  of  a  general  in  the  heat  of  battle  i« 

oftentimes  productive  of  serious  results,  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  not  so,  fur  Corunna  was  not  a 
battle  of  manoeuvre,  but  a  field  of  determined  re- 
5tstAnee.  The  officers  commanding  the  different 
battalions  fought  their  regiment*  gallantly.  Ge- 
neral Paget  hastened,  with  his  reserve  corps,  to 
the  right,  and  repelled  the  enemy  with  great 
■laughter;  they  turned  and  fled,  and  the  rifle 
corps  pursued  them  and  drove  them  completely 
bade.  Meanwhile  a  superior  force  swept  up 
another  part  of  the  valley,  and  here  General 
Paget,  with  his  line  re-formed,  stood  ready  for 
the  attack.  The  French  charged  with  their  usual 
impetuosity,  but  our  men  received  them  coolly,  [ 
ana  then  pressed  them  so  vigorously  that  they 
also  fled.  Another  attack  on  the  centre  was  also 
successfully  resisted,  and  a  portion  of  tho  enemy 
having  taken  up  a  position  in  an  adjacent  village, 
Colonel  NichoUs,  with  some  companies  of  the 
14th,  boldly  attacked  them  in  their  stronghold, 
and  drove  them  out.  The  French  were  now 
beaten  at  every  point,  the  light  began  to  fail,  and 
iho  battle  ended. 

Thus  terminated  the  conflict  of  Corunna,  and, 
t,ikimr  into  consideration  the  many  disadvantages 
under  which  the  British  fought,  its  results  were 
glorious  and  honourable  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  troops  engaged.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  m  this  terrible  encounter  was  estimated  at 
800,  whilst  the  French  confessed  to  3000. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  a  hurried  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  the  advisability  of  following 
np  the  conquest  by  pursuit  was  discussed.  It 
was  deemed  prudent,  however,  not  to  tempt  for- 
tune further,  bat  to  take  instant  advantage  of  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  get  the 
troops  on  board.  When  darkness  had  completely 
set  tn  the  embarkation  commenced,  and  by  day- 
break the  whole  of  the  army  was  safely  shipped. 
When  the  French  perceived  in  the  morning  that 
the  British  had  abandoned  their  posts  they 
Waned  to  the  heights  with  the  view  of  firing 
the  ships,  but  happily  they  were  too  late  to 
any  signal  disaster,  the  whole  fleet  having 
by  this  time  got  under  weigh,  and  making  for 
England  with  a  favouring  wind. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Sir  Jobn  Moore,  whose 
gallantry  and  sad  fate  ask  for  something  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

From  the  spot  where  he  fell  the  general  was 
carried  from  the  field  in  a  blanket  by  six  soldiers, 
who  showed  their  sympathy  by  tears,  and  when 
»  spring  waggon  came  up,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  Sir  John  should  be  transferred  to  it,  the  poor 
fellows  respectfully  objected,  "  as  they  would 
kf*p  step  and  carry  him  more  easily.  *  Their 
wishfs  were  acceded  to,  and  the  dying  general 
was  conveyed  slowly  towards  his  quarters  in  the 
town.  Several  times  he  caused  his  bearers  to 
nop  and  turn  him  round,  that  he  might  behold 
the  field  mt  battle,  and  when  an  increasing  fire 
told  of  tho  advance  of  the  British  ho  appeared 
Mtt-ied,  and  motioned  the  men  to  proceed. 

Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  the  surgeons  examined 
bis  wound,  and  pronounced  his  case  to  be  hope- 
l»s.  He  said,  "  I  knew  it.  I  feel  I  cannot  live." 
He  then  commenced  talking  feebly  but  collectedly 
to  those  around.  To  his  old  friend  Colonel 
Anderson  he  said,  "  You  know  that  I  always 
wi»bed  to  die  this  way."  He  then  asked  if  tho 
•emy  were  defeated,  and  being  told  they  were  a 


glow  of  satisfaction  overspread  his  face,  and  ho 
observed,  "  Now  I  shall  dio  happy."  From  time 
to  time  he  inquired  after  the  safety  of  his  friends 
and  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  he  took  especial 
care  to  mention  the  names  of  those  whose  merit 
had  given  them  claims  to  promotion.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  death  he  exclaimed,  14 1  hope 
the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied.  I  hope 
my  country  will  do  me  justice."  Then,  turning  to 
an  aide-de-camp,  he  desired  to  be  remembered  to 
his  sister,  and,  feebly  pressing  Colonel  Anderson's 
band,  his  head  dropped  back,  and  he  died  without 
a  struggle. 

Almost  his  last  wish  was  that  he  should  be  laid 
in  the  field  on  which  he  fell.  The  rampart  of  the 
citadel  was  happily  chosen  as  his  resting-place, 
and  so  universally  was  the  greatness  of  his 
character  recognised  that  the  guns  of  tho  enemy 
paid  him  funeral  honours,  and  Sou  It,  with  a 
nobleness  of  feeling  worthy  so  gallant  a  foe, 
raised  a  monument  to  tiie  decca;>cd  hero's 
memory. 

The  burial  took  place  at  midnight.  A  working 
party  of  tho  9th  turned  up  the  earth.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  cloak,  and  placed  in  the 
grave  by  the  hands  of  his  own  officers. 


THE  "ISABELLA"  AND  THE 

"  BUANCAS." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
Jsnbt  lla,  a  merchant  vessel  of  Sunderland,  set  sail 
for  the  Hague,  in  company  with  three  smaller 
craft. 

On  the  following  day  they  made  Oravesant,  in 
the  Hague,  but  while  steering  for  the  port  a 
French  privateer,  that  lay  concealed  among  the 
Dutch  fishing  boats,  suddenly  made  sail  towards 
them,  singling  out  the  Isabella  as  the  object  of 
attack,  while  the  rest  dispersed  and  escaped. 

The  strength  of  the  two  vessels  was  most  un- 
equal, for  the  Isabella  mounted  only  four  car- 
riage guns  and  two  swivels,  and  her  crew  consisted 
of  no  more  than  five  men  and  three  boys,  besides 
the  captain ;  while  the  privateer,  the  Branca*, 
commanded  by  Captain  Andrl,  carried  ten  carriage 
guns  and  eight  swivels,  and  had  a  crew  of  seventy- 
five  men,  provided  with  three  hundred  small  arms. 

As  the  Branca*  approached,  Captain  Hornby, 
of  the  Isabella,  saw  at  a  glance  how  greatly  in- 
ferior, as  regarded  both  size  and  equipment,  his 
own  ship  was  to  the  privateer.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  he  resolved  to  givo  fight,  and,  calling  his 
little  crew  together,  he  pointed  out  the  French 
vessel  bearing  down  upon  them.  "  My  brave 
lads,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  big  ship  trying  to 
frighten  us  out  of  our  senses,  but  we  are  not  to  be 
frightened,  ore  we,  my  boys  f" 

"  Wo  should  think  not/'  answered  the  crew,  at 
with  one  voice.  "  We  will  stand  by  you  and  the 
brave  little  ship  to  the  last." 

"  Well  said,  my  lads,"  replied  the  captain. 
"We'll  try,  at  any  rate,  what  we  can  do  with  this 
big  bully,  and  keep  up  the  honour  and  glory  of 
old  England  ;  and  now  to  business." 

The  British  colours  were  then  hoisted,  and  the 
vessel  got  ready  for  action.  By  this  time  the 
Frenchman  camo  up,  and  in  an  authoritative  tone 
commanded  the  captain  of  the  Isabella  to  strike. 
Hornby  returned  an  answer  of  cool  defiance,  on 
which  the  privateer  poured  such  a  shower  of 
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bullet*  into  the  Isabella  that  the  captain  thought 
It  prudent  to  order  his  brave  fellowB  into  close 
quarters. 

While  the  crew  lay  thus  sheltered  the  privateer 
twice  attempted  to  board  the  Isabella,  but  by  a 
dexterous  turn  of  the  helm  Captain  Hornby 
frustrated  each  attempt.  Meantime  the  French- 
man's guns,  large  and  small,  continued  firing 
upon  the  little  English  vessel,  but  by  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  owing  to  the  secure  position  in  which 
the  crew  were,  none  of  them  were  struck. 

At  two  o'clock,  when  this  one-sided  action  had 
lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  privateer,  dash- 
ing furiously  at  the  Isabella,  entangled  her  bow-  , 
sprit  among  the  shrouds,  and  both  vessels  became 
lucked  together.  The  French  captain,  enraged 
and  irritated  beyond  measure  at  the  obstinacy  of 
the  little  vessel,  called  to  the  commander  of  the 
Isabella  in  a  furious  tone,   "You  English  dog, 


■trike!"    To  which  Captain  Hornby  calmly  re- 
plied. "C< 
you  dare." 


rnicn  Lap 
on  board, 


if 


This  challenge  the  exasperated  Frcncliman  whs 
not  slow  in  accepting,  and  he  immediatelv  ordered 
twenty  of  his  men  to  board  the  Isabella.  This 
band  of  desperadoes,  cutlasses  in  hand,  sprang 
aboard  the  English  ship,  and,  making  for  the  spot 
where  the  crew  lay  crouched  in  close  quarters, 
they  began  to  hack  and  hew  about  indiscriminately, 
but  a  general  discharge  of  blunderbusses  opened 
upon  the  miscreants,  which  took  such  effect  that 
one  half  of  them  were  wounded,  and  the  remainder 
fled  in  dismay. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  privateer  had 
become  disengaged  from  the  Isabella,  and,  turning 
about,  the  Frenchman  made  another  attempt  to 
board,  but  Captain  Hornby  and  his  mate,  station- 
ing themselves  at  a  convenient  spot,  shot  one 
after  the  other  the  men  who  attempted  to  lash 
the  vessels  together. 

The  French  captain,  now  enraged  beyond 
bounds,  commanded,  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  the 
Isabella  to  striko,  but  the  gallant  Hornby  again 
defiantly  refused.  *  Hereupon  the  Frenchman 
ordered'a  second  band  of  twenty  men  to  board, 
and  these,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  hatchets,  made 
for  the  close  quarters  where  the  crew  still  lay. 
This  valiant  little  band  at  the  proper  moment  let 
fly  a  volley  that  had  even  more  disastrous  effects 
than  the  previous  one,  so  that  the  second  attempt 
to  board  proved  a  failure. 

Foiled  in  his  designs,  the  Frenchman  now  con- 
tented himself  with  firing  his  guns,  large  and 
r  ii  ill,  into  the  close  quarters,  out  the  Isabella 
returned  the  fire  with  such  spirit  and  effect  that 
the  enemy  repeatedly  gave  way. 

At  length  it  appeared  as  though  tho  crew  of  the 
privateer  began  to  stand  in  superstitious  awe  of 
their  gallant  little  foe,  and.  instead  of  fighting  it 
out.  they  crowded  behind  their  mainmast  for 
shelter.  Seeing  this,  Captain  Hornby  ordered 
every  gun  to  be  charged  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
at  a  given  signal  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  into 
the  enemy,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  to  paralyse 
them,  and  the  second  to  cause  them  to  sneer  off 
with  tho  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  their  grap- 
plings  and  a  large  number  of  pistols,  cutlasses, 
and  poleoxes  behind  them. 

As  the  enemy  retreated  the  Isabella  fired  her 
two  starboard  guns  into  her  stern,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  fight  was  at  an  end.  Such  was 
far  from  the  case,  however,  for  the  Frenchman 


suddenly  returned,  and  the  conflict  was 
and  carried  on  with  the  greatest  fury,  yard-arm  to 
yard-arm,  for  two  hours  together.  The  Isabella 
was  shot  through  her  hull  several  times,  her  sail* 
and  rigging  were  torn  to  piece*,  her  ensign  dis- 
mounted, and  every  mast  and  yard  damaged. 
Nevertheless,  she  still  bravely  maintained  the 
contest,  and  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  shot,  which 
struck  the  Brancas  between  wind  and  water, 
obliged  her  to  sheer  off  and  careen.  While  the 
enemy  was  retiring  Hornby  and  his  little  crew 
sallied  from  their  fastness,  and  replaced  their 
ensign  with  three  hearty  cheers. 

By  this  time  both  vessels  had  driven  so  near 
the  English  shore  that  immense  crowds  had 
assembled  as  spectators  of  the  action.  The 
Frenchman,  having  stopped  his  leak,  returned  to 
the  combat,  and  poured  a  raking  volley  into  the 
stem  of  the  Isabella.  At  this  moment  Captain 
Hornby  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  temple,  and 
bled  profusely.  The  sight  of  their  brave  com- 
mander streaming  with  blood  somewhat  dis- 
concerted his  gallant  companions,  but  he  called 
them  cheerily  to  keep  up  their  courage,  and  to 
Bt.nnd  to  their  arms,  for  his  wound  was  not  danger- 
ous. This  ass  urns  oe  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
gallant  little  band,  and,  taking  their  stations  in 
close  quarters,  they  sustained  the  shock  of  three 
more  tremendous  broadsides,  in  returning  which 
they  managed  to  hit  the  Brancas  as  before,  so 
that  she  was  again  compelled  to  sheer  off  and 
careen.  At  this  circumstance  the  Isabella's  crew 
were  greatly  elated ;  they  again  set  up  their 
ensign,  which  had  been  shot  through  and  through 
into  honourable  ribbons,  and  with  loud  huzzas 
they  awaited  the  return  of  the  enemy. 

Andre,  who  was  anything  but  a  coward,  soon 
returned  to  the  fight,  and,  having  disabled  the 
Isabella  by  five  terrible  broadsides,  once  more 
summoned  Hornby  with  terriblo  threats  to  strike 
his  colours. 

At  this  juncture  Captain  Hornby  turned  to  his 
comrades,  and,  pointing  to  the  thousands  of  spec- 
tators that  lined  the  adjacent  shores,  "  My  lads,'* 
said  he,  "see  yonder  the  witnesses  of  our  valour : 
let  us  show  our  countrymen  that  wo  aro  worthy 
of  them."  This  simple  appeal  was  sufficient; 
all  on  board  assured  him  of  their  resolution 
to  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  and,  finding  them 
thus  determined,  Hornby  hurled  back  defiance  to 
the  enemy. 

Andre,  resolved  to  crush  his  obstinate  antagonist, 
drove  his  ship  upon  the  Isabella's  starboard,  and 
lashed  close  alongside;  but  his  crew  murmured, 
and  refused  to  renew  the  dangerous  task  of  board- 
ing, which  had  already  cost  them  so  dearly,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  cut  the  bashings  and  again 
retreat. 

Captain  Hornby  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  fire  his  guns  into  tho  privateer's  stern, 
and  this  happening  to  reach  the  powder  magazine, 
caused  it  to  blow  up  with  a  terrific  explosion,  and 
the  vessel  instantly  went  to  the  bottom.  Out 
of  seventy-five  men  thirty-six  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  the  rest,  together  with 
the  wounded,  perished  in  the  deep. 

T.iis  horrible  catastrophe  excited  the  compassion 
of  Captain  Hornby,  who  was  as  humane  as  he 
was  brave,  and  he  and  his  men  did  all  they  could 
to  rescue  their  drowning  enemies,  but  un- 
fortunately they  could  render  no  assistance,  and 
tho  Isabella  had  been  so  disabled  as  to  " 
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unmanageable,  and  her  boat  was  shattered  to 
pieces.  Luckily  she  had  but  two  men  slightly 
wounded. 

The  event  soon  became  noised  abroad,  and  the 
King  sent  for  Captain  Hornby,  presented  him 
with  a  gold  medal,  and  appointed  him  to  an  im- 
portant naval  post. 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  PYRENEES. 

Two  Englishmen,  brothers,  Charles  snd  John 
MourdanL,  while  making  a  pedestrian  tour  in  tho 
Pyrenees,  were  anxious  to  ascertain  tho  existence 
of  a  pass  across  the  highest  of  the  Pyrcnean 
range  of  mountains,  and  they  accordingly  set  out 
on  this  expedition. 

They  were  instructed  to  follow  a  torrent  that 
came  down  from  an  amazing  height  and  great  dis- 
tance in  one  continuous  fall,  until  they  reached  a 
lake,  and  then  to  search  for  another  stream,  flow- 
ing in  another  direction,  which;  as  was  said, 
would  in  due  time  conduct  them  to  the  valley  of 
Uujan  lo,  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Climbing  boldly  upwards  to  a  vast  height,  by 
the  course  of  the  torrent,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
real  difficulty  occurred :  the  stream  divided,  but 
they  fortunately  determined  upon  following  the 
one  on  the  left,  which,  after  another  laborious 
ascent,  conducted  them  to  the  lake.  The  next 
point  was  to  discover  the  stream  that  led  to 
liujarelo.  Beyond  rose  a  bare  ridge,  apparently 
inaccessible  ;  the  stream  must  of  course  be  on  the 
other  aide  01  it.  They  clambered  up  the  moun- 
tain and  reached  another  lake,  which  was  of  con- 


and  from  this  p  unt  they  espied  a 
gap  in  the  ridge,  which  they  determined  to  gain, 
and  accordingly  waded  their  way  through  the 


>w,  which  at  the  best  was  several  inches  deep, 
and  occasionally  up  to  their  knees.  On  reaching 
tlie  summit  some  dangerous  places  had  to  be 
cr>*«<d  — ploping  r<M'ks  that  lay  conceal. d  under 
the  snow,  smooth  and  highly  inclined — and  many 
narrow  escapes  had  they  from  being  precipitated. 
But  clouds  came  now  sweeping  up  from  below 
and  down  from  above,  and  before  they  could 
top  the  ridge  everything  beyond  a  limited  circle 
was  concealed  from  them.  At  length,  however, 
they  stood  in  the  gap,  shivering  from  cold,  which 
was  intense,  and  scarcely  able  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  wind ;  the  mist,  driving  through  the 
opening,  seeming  to  penetrate  their  very  bones ; 
whilst  on  in  front,  save  a  confused  mass  of  rocks 
and  a  bed  of  snow  that  lay  immediately  beneath, 
nothing  was  visible.  Such  a  state  of  things  ren- 
dered the  chance  of  further  progress  hopeless. 
Upon  consulting  their  watches  the  excursionists 
found  that  there  was  just  time  enough  to  get  back 
to  their  comfortable  quarters  before  nightfall. 
They  had  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  direction  to  be 
taken  to  BujareJo,  the  mountain  wilderness  was 
wrapped  in  darkness,  and  they  were  both  cold 
and  hungry. 

While  thus  hesitating  a  bright  gleam  of  sun- 
shine momentarily  chased  away  the  mists,  and 
showed,  far  distant  on  the  right,  a  green  moun- 
tain. They  calculated  upon  finding  there  some 
shepherd  s  hut,  where  they  could  pass  the  night, 
snd  with  renewed  spirits  they  resumed  their  on- 
ward journey.  There  was  a  kind  of  gap  in  the 
mass  of  rocks  below  in  the  samo  direction,  for 
which  they  considered  they  had  bettor  make,  and 
they  forthwith  began  a  descent  more  difficult  than 


anything  they  had  yet  encountered  ;  for,  although 
the  gap  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant, the  passage  to  it  occupied  no  less  than  half 
an  hour.  After  this  they  again  descended,  and 
reached  a  hollow  scored  by  the  traces  of  sheep,  and 
running  down  towards  the  desired  green  moun- 
tains, which  to  their  snow-blinded  eyes  appeared 
a  perfect  paradise.  On  they  went,  therefore,  in 
the  full  confidence  that  all  their  perils  were  over. 
Judge,  then,  of  their  disappointment  when  they 
observed  tho  slope  becoming  steeper  and  steeper, 
and  found  it,  after  an  hour's  walking  from  the 
dangerous  de-rent  above,  to  end  in  a  succession  of 
hideous  precipices.  Uncertain  what  to  do,  they 
gazed  silently  at  each  other,  and  then  cast  their 
eyes  towards  the  torrent  below,  which  dashed  more 
wildly  along,  as  it  had  become  steeper,  until  it 
came  to  a  rocky  cleft,  breaking  into  a  series  of 
cascades,  and  was  finally  lost  in  an  abyss. 

It  was  evident  that  they  were  fairly  in  for  a 
nipht  among  tho  crags  and  precipices,  unless  they 
could  make  their  way  below.  Wolves,  too,  wero 
heard  howling  around,  the  cold  was  intense,  and 
their  clothing  was  of  the  lightest  material.  For 
these  potent  reasons  they  decided  upon  attempting 
the  descent,  however  perilous,  and  accordingly 
looked  about  for  the  way  by  which  it  might  be 
possibly  accomplished.  There  was  a  cleft  in  the 
ridge  to  the  left,  towards  which  they  observed  a 
sheep  track,  and  they  made  straightway  for  it. 
Nothing,  however,  was  gained  by  this :  the  samo 
hideous  slopes  ran  down  towards  the  valley,  which 
now  became  visible  far  below.  They  passed  along 
the  side  of  the  infernal  ridge,  but,  as  night  was 
coming  on  rapidly,  it  behoved  them  to  be  prompt 
and  decisive.  They  therefore  determined  at  once  to 
lower  themselves  down  the  slope  until  it  might 
terminate  in  a  precipice,  when  they  trusted  some 
way  of  attaining  the  valley  would  present  itself. 
Down  this  they  went  with  their  hands  and  feet- 
steadying  themselves  by  tufts  of  wiry  grass,  and 
perching  upon  small  projections  in  the  rock,  a 
work  that  demanded  the  greatest  nerve  and 
caution.  The  different  points  of  rest  had  to  be 
felt,  and  their  firmness  ascertained,  before  they 
ventured  to  trust  their  weight  upon  them:  the 
least  slip  would  have  been  certain  death. 

Lower  and  lower  they  went,  the  descent  be- 
coming more  difficult  at  each  step  :  the  ledges  grew 
smaller,  the  mountain  side  more  smooth  and 
perpendicular,  the  tufts  of  grass  more  rare.  At 
length  they  reached  a  frightful  pitch  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  at  this  juncture  John  called  to  his 
brother  Charles  for  assistance,  exclaiming  that  ho 
could  neither  go  downwards  nor  get  back,  and 
that  he  could  not  hold  on  many  seconds !  Here 
was  an  awful  moment !  It  was  utterly  impossible 
for  Charles  to  render  his  brother  the  slightest  aid, 
and  John's  destruction  appeared  inevitable:  a  pre- 
cipice of  several  hundred  feet  was  below,  and  then 
down  to  the  torrent  ran  a  mass  of  sloping  granite 
rocks,  upon  which,  unless  the  poor  fellow  cling- 
ing for  life  could  recover  his  step,  he  must  be 
hurled  in  a  few  short  moments.  Providence, 
however,  ordained  otherwise :  he  regained  the 
presence  of  mind  he  had  for  tho  moment  lost, 
and  by  a  desperate  effort  got  back  to  a  place  of 
comparative  safely. 

They  now  determined  to  ascend,  although  that 
was  no  easy  matter,  and  to  find  if  possible  som« 
rocks  that  might  afford  them  shelter  for  the  night. 
They  had  not  scrambled  upwards  more  than  a  few 
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yards  when  they  espied  a  place  that  seemed  to  ) 
promise  a  more  practicable  descent,  so  they  again  | 
altered  their  minds,  and  determined  onoe  more  to  ; 
attempt  their  original  object.  By  an  adroit  move-  | 
ment  of  the  body  and  a  changing  of  hands  they 
managed  to  gam  tho  point  they  had  seen,  and 
after  resting  a  few  moments  to  recruit  their 
energies  they  resumed  tho  descent,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  some  way  below.    As  day  failed  into 
night  they  reached  the  valley,  but  the  long-coveted 
green  mountain  was  still  unattainable,  for  a  raging 
torrent  rolled  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass. 

Nothing  now  was  to  be  dono  but  to  make  the 
best  arrangements  for  passing  the  night.  They  had 
no  food  and  were  literally  starving,  whilst  the 
intense  cold  caused  them  to  tremble  in  every 
limb.  After  searching  about  they  discovered  a 
rock,  and,  collecting  some  large  stones,  they  built 
up  a  wall  about  fivo  feet  high  on  each  sido. 
They  wore  very  weary,  and  their  hands  were  cut 
and  bruised  by  the  granite,  but  the  labour  served 
to  pass  the  time  and  keep  them  warm.  The 
clouds  now  broke  into  rain  and  drove  the  way- 
farers to  their  wretched  walls,  which  yielded 
not  tho  slightest  shelter,  the  rain  coming  in  at  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  they  had  expected. 
Gloomily  they  sat  down  on  their  two  stone  seats, 
and  remained  huddled  up  there  till  live  o'clock 
the  following  morning.  They  then  started  up 
tho  valley  to  seek  a  passago  over  tho  torrent :  it 
was  not,  however,  to  be  found,  and  they  continued 
their  way  until  they  came  in  sight  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  a  shepherd's  hut,  sheltered  by  an  over- 
hanging precipico.  As  they  approached  the  shep- 
herd came  to  meet  them,  answered  their  questions, 
and  directed  them  the  right  road,  telling  them 
that  they  had  yesterday  gone  wrong  from  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  by  turning  to  the  right  in- 
stead of  the  left. 

Tired  as  they  were,  they  resolved  to  follow  up 
the  road  towards  Bujarelo,  and  the  way  was  now 
comparatively  easy.  They  halted  on  passing 
the  familiar  green  mountain  to  look  down  onoe 
more  into  the  little  wild  valley  below  their  feet, 
and  the  little  hut  they  had  built,  which  was 
plainly  visible.  At  this  point  they  met  a  herds- 
man and  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  where  they 
had  descended  :  he  shook  his  head  and  said  it  was 
impossible,  for  no  hunter  could  pass  down  that 
precipice  ;  and  he  would  not  believe  it  until  the 
travellers  showed  him  their  bruised  hands  and 
the  wall  of  stones  where  they  had  passed  tho 
night.  As  they  continued  their  way  he  looked 
after  them  in  perfect  wonder.  At  two  o'clock, 
after  fasting  seven-and-twenty  hours  and  walking 
that  day  for  nine  hours,  they  reached  Bujarelo. 
and  were  soon  comfortably  seated  at  a  well-till ea 
table  by  tho  fireside. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  HAARLEM. 

There  are  few  towns  in  the  Low  Countries 
more  interesting  than  the  quaint  old  city  of  Haar- 
lem, and  none  that,  in  the  long  and  fierce  strugglo 
for  national  existence  which  in  the  middle  or  the 
sixteenth  century  deluged  in  blood  tho  revolted 
provinces,  earned  a  more  lasting  fame  for  deeds 
of  heroism  and  endurance. 

Who,  as  he  now  walks  along  its  clean  well-built 
streets,  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  carrying 
vessels  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  freighted  with  the 


commerce  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
everywhero  presenting  to  the  eye  signs  of  wealth, 
repose,  untl  jitM<v  ,  who  COOld  atroll  along  those 
grassy  slopes,  bordered  with  stately  trees,  forming 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and  making  pleasant 
walks  for  the  inhabitants ;  who,  we  say,  looking 
over  those  bi\>ad  embankments  at  the  quaint  old 
city,  at  once  a  mart  of  learning  and  commerce, 
could  realise  the  aspect  of  Haarlem  three  cen- 
turies ago?  Then  these  tree-lined  promenades 
rose  grim  and  frowning  from  the  plain,  hemming 
round  the  city  with  a  girdle  of  embrasured  walls 
bristling  with  culverin  and  petard,  and  every 
yard  of  its  circumvallation  flinging  back  in  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  the  flash  from  gisarme, 
halbert,  arquebuss,  steel  sack,  and  morion.  Then 
the  watchful  sentry  looked  either  seaward,  to  note 
what  Spanish  armed  caravel  or  galleon  hovered 
off  the  coast ;  or  glanced  sadly  south  over  that 
vast  dead  mere,  the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  which  in 
his  father's  days  had  been  a  fruitful  plain,  till  one 
day  of  storm  and  desolation  the  surging  Zuyder 
Zee  burst  its  boundaries  and  submerged  half  a 
province :  or,  turning  his  gaze  down  on  the  busy 
town  below,  beheld  the  muster  of  the  burgher 
guard,  or  heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  armed  men, 
as  from  point  to  point  they  marched  to  the  relief 
of  sally-port  or  barbican. 

Who,  walking  on  those  boulevards,  could 
picture  the  stern  military  aspect  of  the  city  three 
centuries  ago,  when  one  of  the  most  harrowing 
and  important  oventa  in  the  history  of  Haarlem 
occurred— one  of  those  pages  in  the  annals  of  a 
people  written  in  such  letters  of  corroding  blood 
as  no  after-prosperity  and  no  future  social  or 
political  change  can  ever  efface  or  smooth  away  Y 

The  bigoted  Philip  tho  Second  thought  the  far- 
ther a  province  was  removed  from  tho  seat  of 
government  the  more  abject  and  implicit  should  be 
the  obedience  of  subjects  and  tho  more  imperiously 
should  they  be  coerced.  To  carry  out  these 
potic  sentiments,  and  strike  a  wholesome  U 
into  the  minds  of  the  Flemings  and  Belgians- 
pecially  of  the  former,  who  had  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  and  whom  ho  accordingly  re- 
garded with  a  hatred  and  animosity  only  to  be 
found  in  the  mind  of  the  most  gloomy  and  vindic- 
tive of  religious  bigots — the  fanatical  Philip 
appointed  for  their  governor  one  of  the  moat  in- 
human monsters  that  ever  afflicted  humanity  ex- 
it was  the  curse  of  arbitrary  power  to  bo  served 
by.  , 

This  congenial  spirit,  and  willing  agent  of  the 
sanguinary  Philip,  was  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate generals  ana  accomplished  statesmen  of  the 
age-r-Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  set  about  his  mission  of  viceroy  and  governor 
with  a  ferocity  and  vindictiveness  of  purpose  that, 
while  it  drew  tears  of  anguish  from  the  people 
and  roused  them  to  a  deadly  resistance,  evoked 
expressions  of  approval  and  even  admiration  from 
his  implacable  master. 

Stimulated  by  the  countenance  and  advice  of 
their  beloved  chief  and  leader,  tho  Prince  of 
Orango,  the  people  everywhere  flew  to  arms,  and 
those  great  commercial  states,  lately  the  work- 
shops of  Europe,  became  one  vast  encampment. 
Cities  were  fortified,  open  towns  placed  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  barricades  and  breastworks  thrown 
up  in  every  direction  across  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  Alva  laid  siege 
to  all  the  fortified  places,  and,  after  a  short  and 
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sanguinary  contest,  took  most  of  the  important  i  the  strength  and  engines  of  war  at  his  disposal, 
towns  before  which  he  had  sat  down.  In  this  The  inhabitants,  groaning  under  Philip's  opprcs- 
manner,  steadily  advancing  northward,  at  the  head  I  sions,  and  excited  by  promises  of  speedy  aid 
of  about  30,000  Spanish  infantry  and  Genoese  from  their  prince,  met  all  Alva's  assaults  with  a 
crossbow-men  and  arquebusiers,  he  approached  heroism  and  resistance  that  astonished  the  in- 
the  city  of  Haarlem,  the  inhabitants  uf  which   furiated  viceroy. 

made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  impede  his  pro-  In  this  manner,  with  daily  assaults  and  re* 
grata  and  annoy  him  by  every  means  in  their  '  pulses,  night  attacks,  sorties  and  alerts,  the  sum - 

Ewer.  When,  therefore,  the  viceroy  halted  |  mer  and  part  of  the  autumn  of  the  memorable 
fore  the  town,  which  he  expected  to  master  in  a  [  year  of  lo73  was  passed.  Hitherto  the  hoped- 
few  hours,  he  discovered,  to  his  surprise  and  in-  for  aid  from  tho  Prince  of  Orange  had  buoyed,  up 
dignation,  that  ho  was  in  front  of  a  fortified  city,  the  besieged,  but  as  the  impossibility  of  hia 
Alva  at  once  haughtily  summoned  the  town  to  passing  the  Spanish  lines  forced  itself  on  the  con- 
capitulate,  giving  half  an  hour  for  decision,  and  viction  of  the  inhabitants  despair  began  to  spread 
threatening  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  with  itself  among  all  parties  in  the  city  ;  for  not  only 
the  direst  penalties,  the  fate  of  malefactors  and  was  the  garrison  materially  reduced  in  number  by 
iraitora,  if  they  dared  resist  his  authority  or  the  casualties  of  the  siege,  but,  from  the  close  in- 
refuse  to  open  their  gates.  vestment  of  the  city,  no  relief,  in  ammunition  or 
Scarcely  had  the  pursuivant  blown  this  threat  provisions,  could  possibly  reach  it.  Thus  to  the 
and  command  in  the  city's  ears  when  with  a  other  horrors  of  war  were  already  added  those  of 
rattling  discord,  the  portcullis  fell  over  the  throat  I  famine.  Still  there  was  no  word  of  surrender — 
of  the  barbican  and  sally-port,  and  the  bur  go-  ,  no  thought  in  man  or  woman's  mind  of  capitula- 
maater,  mounting  the  ramparts  in  front  of  the  i  tion. 

trumpeter,  told  Turn  to  take  that  action  as  an  ;  On  a  bleak  and  cutting  day  in  the  early  part  of 
answer  to  his  master's  message,  and  that  while  ,  November  the  dire  alternative  was  come  to  of  ex- 
one  man  remained  to  defend  their  walls  Duke  pclling  from  the  town  all  tho  old,  tho  lame,  the 
Alva  would  find  the  gates  of  Haarlem  shut  and  i  weak,  and  the  young,  and  thrusting  them  out, 
barred  to  him  and  Spain.  |  homeless  and  famishing,  in  the  pitiless  winter,  on 

Investing  the  fated  city  on  every  side,  Alva  at  the  mercy  of  God,  for  well  they  Know  none  would 
once  sent  out  his  cavalry  in  every  direction,  ]  be  shown  them  by  the  Spaniards,  who  still  kept 
scouring  and  devastating  the  country  for  miles,  thundering  on  the  crumbling  walls  with  their 
firing  the  farmhouses,  hunting  tho  miserable  in-  heavy  artillery.  It  was  a  sad  sight,  as  the  draw- 
habitants  like  wild  beasts  from  place  to  place,  and  bridge  of  the  sally-port  fell  and  the  portcullis' 
returning  to  the  camp  loaded  with  spoil  and  went  grating  upwards,  to  see  those  tottering 
plunder.  shivering  thousands,  with  a  morsel  of  bread  in 

In  vain  did  Alva  exercise  all  his  engineering   each  hand,  issue  from  under  that  gloomy  arch  to 
skill  and  give  repeated  evidences  of  his  military   brave  tho  horrors  before  them, 
genius,  and  day  by  day  assault  the  walls  with  all      All  through  the  mouth  the  garrison,  though 
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reduced  fJm^t  to  ikeirtofti  by  and  han- 

ger, maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the 
walla,  while  in  the  street*  {tor  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  in  ruins)  sat  famishing  women 
huddling'  their  children  in  their  skinny  arms, 
and  shivering1  wretch**,  with  gaunt  features 
and  dilated  eye*,  gnawing  their  finger*,  slunk 
along,  prowling  for  any  garbage  or  oflal  that 
could  appease  their  ravenons  hunger.  Others, 
frantic  with  their  sufferings,  and  exposing 
their  hollow  chests,  in  which  the  ribs  stood  out 
like  circling  hoops,  and  heads  looking  like  skulls, 
in  their  sharp  and  bony  outline,  followed  the 
burgomaster  on  his  round  of  duty  with  groans 
and  cries  for  food  and  half-muttered  sounds  of 
surrender. 

By  the  end  of  November  a  formidable  breach 
had  been  effected  in  the  walls,  and  to  storm  which 
the  Spaniards  were  already  preparing  their  men. 
It  was  felt  that  the  last  hour  of  resistance  had 
now  arrived,  for  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
succeaKfuly  repel  the  coming  assault.  To  save 
the  city  a  little  longer  all  the  sluices  were  raised, 
and,  as  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  the  breach, 
they  were  met  oy  an  overwhelming  nuh  of  water 
that  in  a  few  hours  covered  the  land  for  leagues 
with  an  impassable  flood.  Brief,  however,  was 
the  triumph  of  the  besieged ;  the  very  elements 
seemed  against  them,  and  made  their  last  defence 
a  means  of  their  ruin.  An  intense  frost  set  in, 
and  on  the  morrow  a  highway  of  tee  was  formed 
Dp  to  the  city  walls,  across  which  the  Spaniards 
poured  in  such  numbers  that  the  slight  opposition 
presented  by  the  gaunt  garrison  was  borne  down 
as  by  a  resistless  wave,  and  Haarlem,  after  a 
gallant  defence  of  seven  months,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

In  this  memorable  siege,  so  fatal  to  the  in- 
habitants, nearly  decimated  by  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  the  Spaniards  lost  10,000  men,  in  re- 
venge for  which,  and  partly  to  appease  his  hatred 
of  tho  people,  and  in  part  to  commemorate  his 
victory,  the  execrable  Alva  beheaded,  hanged,  or 
otherwise  murdered  two  thousand  of  the  chief 
citizens  whom  the  exigencies  of  tho  skge  had 
■till  left  in  the  captured  town. 

A  POPULAR  SKETCn  OF  THE 
PENINSULAR  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

But,  although  Madrid  was  crushed  for  a  time, 
the  northern  provinces  burst  into  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by 
almost  evory  part  of  Spain  not  immediately  over- 
awed by  tho  armies  of  France.  The  Junta  of 
Seville,  one  of  tho  provincial  parliaments,  took 
the  lead,  declaring  war  against  France  and  pro- 
claiming peace  with  England. 

Regular  hostilities  commenced  at  Cadiz,  where 
a  French  squadron  of  five  liners  and  two  frigates 
was  lying  in  harbour,  hemmed  in  by  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Purvis.  In  this  position 
tho  French  wore  for  throo  days  cannonaded 
by  the  Spanish  general  Morlo,  and  bombarded 
by  the  port  batteries  till  they  surrendered  at 


discretion.  On  hearing  this,  General  Dupost, 
who  had  b»*=n  despatched  from  Madrid  to  save 
the  French  fleet,  ret;. enured  his  steps  to  Andujar, 

ciplined  troops  of  General  Castanoe,  who  next 
resolved  to  attack  the  town  of  Baylen,  wLu-re 
the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  was  putted.  At 
three  in  the  morning  of  July  19,  however,  while  the 
troops  of  the  Spanish  general  Redmg  were  forming 
fur  the  march,  Dupont  opened  a  sudden  and  tre- 
mendous attack  on  the  Sjwnish  camp  near  Bnylen, 
and  for  nine  hours  he  hurled  column  after  column 
to  break  the  Spanish  line.  One  final  charge  "*n 
led  by  Dupont  in  person,  supported  by  his  chief 
(  ffio  rs,  1'Ut  the  Sjxim.ird*  formed  rum  in  find  anun 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  dismounted  the  enemy's 
artillery,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  attacking  columns. 
The  French  gave  up  all  hopes  of  victory,  and 
next  day  17,000  laid  down  their  arms,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  shipped  home  from 
Cadiz. 

Another  French  army  besieged  Sakaooksa,* 
but  was  beaten  off  with  immense  loss.  On  the 
14th  July  a  battle  was  fought  at  Rio  Seco  to 
secure  the  great  north-west  road  from  Madrid  to 
Bayonne,  but  the  Spaniards  under  General  Cuerta 
fell  into  loose  order  after  gaining  a  few  advantages 
and  were  cut  down  by  the  French  cavalry.  The 
French,  however,  suffered  so  severely  that  they 
were  not  able  to  continue  the  pursuit,  and  did  not 
take  possession  of  Rio  Seco  for  several  hours  after 
the  battle. 

A  formidable  corps  under  Marshal  Moncey 
now  forced  its  way  over  the  mountains  and 
attacked  the  city  of  Valencia.  Its  principal 
entrance,  the  gate  of  Quarte,  had  been  fortified 
in  the  strongest  manner,  and  immediately  behind 
it,  in  a  broad  street,  were  drawn  up  the  military 
and  the  armed  inhabitants,  with  a  24- pounder  in 
their  front.  Suddenly  the  gate  was  opened  and 
the  cannon  belched  forth  such  a  well-sustained  fire 
that  the  French  retreated  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation. 

Murat  now,  withdrawing  his  forces  from  Ma- 
drid, stationed  them  on  the  Retire,  overlooking 
I  the  city,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  plea  of  ill— 
I  health,  gave  up  the  command  and  betook  himself 
to  Bayonno.  On  the  20th  July,  escorted  by 
10,000  men,  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph,  the  new 
King,  entered  Madrid,  where  he  was  crowned 
amidst  the  gloom  and  hatred,  of  the  people.  On 
that  very  day  Dupont  surrendered  to  Castafioa, 
As  soon  as  this  news  reached  Madrid  Joseph  and 
his  court  fled  the  city,  consoling  themselves,  how- 
ever, by  carrying  off  the  regalia  and  plate  belong- 
ing to  tho  crown.   No  time,  indeed,  was  to  ba 

•  We  shall.  In  due  order,  minutely  describe  the  grand 
achievement*  at  Sara  gown,  snd  other  places  wtioje 
mimes  are  printed  In  small  capital  totter* 
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lost,  for  Castafios  wa«  marching  unopposed  to  the 
capital,  while  Marshal  Bessieres,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  troops,  was  measuring  back  his  steps 
to  the  French  frontier.  A  military  Junta,  com- 
posed of  five  Spanish  generals,  now  took  the 
management  of  the  war,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
combine  the  various  armies  for  a  grand  attack  on 
the  French  head-quarters  at  Burgos.  But  the 
latter,  though  reduced  to  40,000,  stood  their  ground 
in  an  obstinate  engagement  against  100,000  assail- 
ants, and,  abandoning  Burgos  for  a  more  tenable 
position,  bode  defiance  for  two  months  to  tho 
savage  valour  of  the  Spanish  patriots. 

Napoleon  now  resolved  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  crown  his  brother  at  Madrid, 
and  plant  the  French  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Lisbon. 
The  Spaniards  under  General  Blake  were  first 
attacked,  October  31,  at  Lornosa,  and  after  a  long 
and  gallant  resistance  fell  back,  in  good  order,  on 
Valmaseda.  At  Ontara,  close  by,  he  defeated  the 
French,  November  5th,  in  a  sanguinary  contest, 
but  the  battle  was  renewed  on  the  11th,  when  bis 
army  was  entirely  shattered.  On  the  following 
day  he  withdrew  the  remnant  of  his  forces  to 
Reynosa,  among  the  northern  mountains,  and  tho 
French  neither  quitted  the  attack  nor  gave  up  the 
pursuit  till  they  had  disabled  him  from  taking 
any  further  port  in  the  campaign. 

Simultaneously  the  Spaniards  under  Count 
Belveder  were  attacked  at  Burgos.  In  two  as- 
saults tho  French  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
but,  November  10th,  the  Spaniards  were  borne 
down  after  thirteen  hours'  fighting  and  retreated 
to  Lerroa. 

Napoleon  now  suddenly  attacked  the  third  and 
largest  army  under  Palafox  and  Castafios  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Ebro,  near  Tudela.  Part  of 
the  field  of  battle  was  commanded  by  heights, 
which  Castafios  had  neglected  to  occupy.  Of  this 
oversight  the  French  took  advantage,  and  at  the 
aomo  time  penetrating  tho  centre  of  the  Spaniards, 
decided  the  fortune  of  tho  day.  In  this  over- 
whelming disaster  the  patriots  lost  5000  prisoners 
and  4000  slain.  Thus  in  three  weeks  the  grand 
armies  that  defended  Madrid  and  the  north  of 
Spain  were  defeated,  demoralised,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dispersed. 

Meanwhile  the  British  troops  that  had  been 
landed  for  their  assistance  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  support  them,  or  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  November  22nd,  the  Emperor 
commenced  his  march  upon  Madrid,  and  at  day- 
break on  the  30th  the  vanjfunrd  of  his  army 
arrived  at  the  foot  of .  tho  Somo  Sierra.  The 
Puerto,  a  passage  of  this  mountain,  was  defended 
by  12  or  15,000  Spaniards,  who  fled  after  an  ani- 
mated resistance,  leaving  tho  road  open  to  Madrid. 
December  2nd,  Napoleon  arrived  with  his  cavalry 
on  the  heights  overlooking  the  city.    Instead  of 


the  order  generally  perceived  on  approaching  for- 
tified towns— instead  of  that  silence  which  is  only 
interrupted  by  the  deep  and  lengthened  call  of 
"  Sentry,  take  heed  !"— the  bellsof  the  600  churches 
were  ringing  in  continued  peals,  mingled  with 
the  piercing  cries  of  the  populace  and  the  quick 
roll  of  the  drum.  The  inhabitants  had  only 
thought  of  their  defence  eight  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  armies!  One  of  Marshal 
Bessieres*  aides-de-camp  was  sent  to  summon 
Madrid,  but  when  the  purport  of  his  errand  be- 
came known  he  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  enraged  inhabitants,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  troops  of  the 
line.  At  nine  in  the  morning  of  December  3rd 
the  cannonade  commenced,  and  at  eleven  the 
French  occupied  several  important  points  of  the 
city.  The  authorities  went  to  the  Emperor's  camp 
with  peace  proposals,  but  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  continued  to  fire  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  Prado. 
Fifty  thousand  armed  men,  without  discipline, 
ran  about  the  streets,  calling  out  for  orders  and 
accusing  their  leaders  of  treason.  The  captain- 
general,  however,  and  other  military  men  of  rank, 
seeing  all  was  lost,  left  Madrid  during  the  night 
with  the  regular  troops,  and  by  ten  o'clock  next 
morning  the  French  took  possession. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

a  collxctios  or 

ffrat  Jutfetnfa  in  H  abal  &  Utiliianr  Jiff. 
— • — 

TRt'B  IK  DEATH. 

In  a  Scottish  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  standard-bearer  was  killed,  and  clasped 
the  colours  so  fast  in  death  that  a  sergeant,  in 
trying  to  rescue  them,  but  to  no  purpose,  on  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  made  a  noble  effort, 
and,  throwing  the  dead  body,  colours  and  all,  over 
his  shoulders,  carried  them  off  together.  The 
French,  seeing  this,  were  charmed  with  the  hero- 
ism of  the  action,  and  hailed  it  with  applause 
and  repeated  shouts  of  admiration. 

LORD  HEATH  FIELD  AND  THE  COCKED  HAT. 

General  Lord  Heathfibld,  who  conducted 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  was  extremely  particular 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  cocked  hat  fat  that 
time  worn  in  tho  army)  should  be  placed  on  the 
head.  He  himself  woro  it  quite  square  to  tho 
front,  and  so  much  pressed  down  over  his  eye- 
brows that  the  edge  rested  on  the  bridge  of  his 
nose,  which,  by  tho  bye,  was  exceedingly  promi- 
nent. His  lordship  insisted  on  the  hat  being 
worn  in  this  manner  by  every  man  under  his 
command.  One  day  he  met  a  private  soldier  with 
tho  cock  of  his  hat  directed  almost  perpendicularly 
into  the  air.  The  general  very  angrily  threw 
back  his  own  hat  into  a  similar  position,  and, 
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drawing  himself  full  up  in  front  of  the  soldier, 
exclaimed,  "There,  sir;  look  at  me,  sir;  don't  1 
look  like  a  blackguard  r'  The  soldier,  who  had 
too  well  disciplined  to  contradict  a  com- 
ider-in-chief,  replied,  as  he  saluted,  "  Yes,  and 

Ck  your  excellency,  you  do."  The  severity  of 
general's  features  instantly  relaxed,  and  he 
hurst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and,  hastily  dismissing 
the  man,  he  said,  "  Then  if  it  does  not  suit  me, 
depend  upon  it  it  does  not  become  you." 

BINOLB  FIX. 

Dubino  the  time  that  impressment  for  the  navy 
was  in  force  a  smart -looking  fellow  was  seized 
and  taken  on  board  the  Active,  a  man-of-war 
which  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  a  common  occurrence  with  men  thus 
pressed  for  the  service  to  pretend  they  were 
cripples,  so  that,  being  deemed  unfit  for  service, 
they  might  be  set  at  liberty.  In  this  instance  tho 
captured  man  shammed  that  he  had  a  paralysed 
arm,  which  he  was  not  able  to  move  from  his  side. 
On  the  surgeon  examining  the  man  he  declared 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  arm, 
so  the  "  cripplegate  dodge,"  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  man  was 
rated  on  the  ship's  books  as  an  able-bodied  sea- 
man.  Nevertheless.  "  Single  Fin  " — for  so  ho 
was  now  nicknamed  —  persisted  in  keeping  his 
arm  dangling  uselessly  by  his  side,  and  for  two 
whole  years,  although  secretly  and  closely 
watched,  the  faithful  member  never  betrayed  the 
slightest  muscular  motion.  The  captain,  Sir 
James  Gordon,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  men,  by  reason  of  his  kind  manner  and  jocu- 
larity, often  quizzed  "  Single  Fin,"  but  at  tho 
same  time  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  harshly 
treated.  At  length  the  Active  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  an  enemy's  squadrun,  and  the 
captain  had  "  Single  Fin  stationed  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, so  as  to  be  under  his  own  eye.  During 
tho  heat  of  tho  action  the  man  never  lost  sight 
of  his  darling  object,  preserving  the  most  perfect 

Eresence  of  mind,  recollecting  that  he  had  14  one 
and  for  the  king,  the  other  was  for  himself," 
for,  although  fighting  like  a  lion,  it  was  observed 
that  one  arm  only  was  employed  in  serving  the 
guns.  Presently  his  gallant  commander  was 
severely  wounded,  and  the  well-kept  secret,  which 
neither  artifice,  encouragement,  threats,  nor  the 
din  of  battle  could  induce  him  to  reveal,  the 
generous  feeling  of  humane  concern  for  his  es- 
teemed commander's  misfortune  betrayed  in  a 
moment.  On  receiving  his  wound  Sir  James 
was  on  the  point  of  falling,  when  the  honest  tar, 
completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  caught  his 
mangled  officer  in  both  hi*  arms,  and  assisted  in 
bearing  him  below.  Even  in  the  moment  of  suf- 
fering Sir  James  could  not  help  noticing  tho 
circumstance,  and,  with  his  characteristic  play- 
fulness, he  observed,  "  Well,  my  boy,  if  I've  lost 
a  leg,  I'm  glad  to  see  you've  found  an  arm." 
From  this  moment  "Single  Fin"  gave  up  the 
imposture .  He  soon  proved  one  of  the  best  seamen 
of  a  "crack  crew,"  became  a  groat  favourite  of 
the  captain,  the  other  officers,  and  his  messmates, 
and  was  rapidly  promoted  for  bravery  and  exem- 
plary conduct. 

EXTINCTION  OB  DISTINCTION. 

The  28th  Regiment,  contrary  to  ordinary 
military  regulation,  wear  the  number  of  their 


regiment  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  of  their 
shakoes.  This  exceptional  circumstance  had  its 
origin  as  follows: — At  Barossa  Colonel  Brown, 
the  commander  of  the  regiment,  purposely  allowed 
his  men  to  be  surrounded,  and  then  coolly  ad- 
dressed them  thus :—  "  Twenty-eighth,  what  1  ucky 
fellows  you  are  this  day!  You  must  be  either 
extinguished  or  rfijtinguished.  Do  as  you  like." 
At  these  words  the  rear  rank  faced  to  the  right- 
about, and  back  to  back  the  two  lines  repulsed  the 
enemy.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  regi- 
ment is  therefore  a  most  appropriate  ■ 


BONAPARTE  AT  HOMK. 

Bonaparte  was  a  little  man,  stout  and  corpu- 
lent, of  a  dark  olive  complexion,  finely  cut  features, 
eyes  of  a  light  bluish  grey,  and  when  not  speak- 
ing or  animated  of  an  abstracted  heavy  counte- 
nance. But  when  lighted  up  and  interested  his 
expression  was  very  engaging,  and  overspread 
with  a  pleasing  benignity.  He  was  particularly 
vain  of  a  small  and  beautiful  hand  and  handsome 
little  feet.  Bonaparte  laid  a  great  stress  on  the 
beauty  of  hands  in  women,  and  appeared  to  con- 
sider a  small  and  beautiful  hand  the  height  of 
beauty  and  breeding.  A  lady  thus  describes  a 
visit  she  paid  him  at  St.  Helena : — "  Napoleon 
was  dressed  on  the  day  of  my  first  introduction  to 
him  in  a  green  coat,  silk  stockings,  polished 
shoes  with  large  square  gold  buckles,  a  cocked 
hat,  and  the  ribbon  of  some  order  passed  through 
the  button-hole  of  his  coat.  Two  young  ladies  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  each,  who  were  in  the 
room,  seemed  quite  familiar  with  the  ex-Emperor, 
and,  running  playfully  towards  him,  dragged  me 
forward  by  the  hand,  saying  to  him,  4  This  lady 
is  tho  mother  of  the  little  girl  who  pleased  you 
the  other  day  by  singing  Italian  canzonets.' 
Upon  this  he  made  me  a  bow,  which  I  returned 
by  a  low  curtsey,  feeling  at  the  same  time  a  little 
confused  at  this  sudden  and  unceremonious  in- 
troduction. 'Madame,'  said  he,  'you  have  a 
sprightly  little  daughter ;  where  did  she  learn  to 
sing  Italian  songs  r  On  my  replying  that  1  had 
taught  her  myself  he  said,  '  Bon.'  He  then 
asked  mo  what  countrywoman  I  was.  'Eng- 
lish.' 'Where  were  you  educated  F  'In 
London.'  'What  ship  did  you  come  out  in  to 
St.  Helena  ?  What  regiment  iB  your  husband 
inP  And  what  rank  has  he  in  the  army  V  And 
a  variety  of  similar  questions  as  quick  as  possible 
did  Bonaparte  put  to  me,  and  all  in  Italian.  I 
then  ventured  to  request  he  would  speak  to  me  in 
French,  as  I  was  more  conversant  with  that 
language  than  with  Italian.  All  this  time  the 
two  young  ladies  and  my  little  daughter  were 
running  around  us,  and  chattering  to  the  great 
hero,  who  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in 
their  lively  and  unsophisticated  manners.  Bona- 
parte then  conducted  mo  into  the  garden,  where 
we  walked  for  some  time,  he  all  tho  while  putting 
a  variety  of  questions  to  me,  some  of  which  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  answering.  On  returning  to 
tho  drawing-room,  where  a  pianoforte  stood  open, 
he  motioned  to  it,  and  asked  me  very  respectfully 
to  sing  some  Italian  songs.  I  was  somewhat 
agitated  at  the  idea  of  singing  before  so  groat  a 


personage,  when  my  playful  little  daughter  pulled 
mo  by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered,  '  Why  are  you 
so  much  afraid,  dear  mamma  t    He  is  only  a 


man  V  I  could  pereeive  that  the  mighty  con- 
queror of  half  tho  world  heard  this  treasonable 
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speech,  f.>r  he  smiled  upon  my  daughter,  and  ex- 
claimed, 4  C ettjutte.'  ('That  is  right.')  By  some 
m«uia  or  other!  managed  to  get  through  throe  or 
four  aonga  tolerably  well,  and  the  whole  of  the 
time  Bonaparte  stood  by  the  instrument,  listen- 
ing apparently  with  the  most  profound  attention, 
and  keeping  time  with  his  hand.  When  I  had 
finished  he  gave  me  a  profusion  of  thanks,  snd 
then  ran  over  the  keys  of  the  instrument  himself, 
with  a  facility  which  told  me  he  was  no  unskilful 
musician.  4 1  could  play  a  little  once,'  he  ob- 
•erved,  with  something  like  a  sigh,  4  but  it  was 
many  years  ago.'  We  then  sat  down  to  a  light 
repast,  he  doing  the  honours  of  the  table  with  a 
charming  gracf,  and  amusing  with  a  number  of 
interesting  anecdotes.  When  I  and  my  daughter 
rose  to  depart  ho  expressed  his  regret  that  we 
were  leaving.  He  then  cordially  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  kissed  my  little  daughter,  tolling 
her  to  come  again  soon  and  bring  her  mamma 
with  her.  And  so  I  took  my  leave,  carrying  away 
with  me  a  most  favourable  impression  of  a  man 
who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  age  had 
l**n  feared,  hated,  and  reviled." 


Salts  of  tjfe  (Jamjr  Jftrt  anb  t{p 

(Quartor-gtrk. 
♦ — 

JOHN  MAITLAND ;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  SAILOR. 

By  on*  of  tb«  Contributor*  to  the  "  Magnet  Stories.** 

chapter  II.  {continued.) 

44  It  ain't  no  use  being  down  in  the  mouth, 
messmate.  How  was  you  crimped  P"  inquired  a 
shabby-looking  man  of  John  Maitland,  who,  with 
the  rest,  had  risen  from  his  brooding  sorrow,  and, 
d^nirii^rinp  his  fingvrs  from  hi*  hair,  was  resting 
his  arms  and  face  against  a  bulkhead,  struggling 
with  the  bitter  reality  of  his  cruel  misfortune. 

44 How  were  it  now?"  persisted  the  speak nr, 
with  some  indefinite  idea  that  conversation  would 
soften  the  hardship  of  a  lot  that  all  of  them,  even 
the  most  hardened  and  unfriended,  must  feel,  and 
paying  no  regard  to  the  mute  shake  of  the  body, 
so  expressive  of  the  young  waterman's  desire  to 
be  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

44  You  know  it's  agin  the  law,  and  they  can't 
take  us.  It's  felony,  a  clear  case.  They  darn't 
take  us  agin  our  own  consent.  Don't  ye  see  it's 
illegal,  and  they  can't  P" 

44  What's  the  use  of  talking  like  that  P  They  have 
done  it,"  John  cried  impatiently,  as  he  lifted  his 
flushed  face  and  swollen  eyes  from  his  arms,  and 
glanced  almost  defiantly  at  the  speaker.  44  Oh ! 
Mary,  Mary,  what  will  become  of  you  ?"  burst 
involuntarily  from  his  lips  as,  with  a  stamp  of 
impatient  rage  and  anguish,  he  dropped  his  head 
mrun  upon  his  arms,  while  a  succession  of  half- 
smothered  sobs  shook  his  frame  convulsively. 

44 Have  you  got  a  gal  too?"  continued  his 
questioner,  und-NTTcd  by  the  owner's  grief  and 
evident  disinclination  to  talk.  44  That's  jest  liko 
me ;  but  I'm  worse  off  nor  you,  for  I've  a  donkey 
and  a  barrer,  and  it  makes  me  wild  to  think  what 
poor  Neddy  will  do  without  his  wittles.  I  was 
out  a  walking  with  Sue— that's  my  gal— when 


the  thieves  gammoned  me  into  a  public;  and 
when  I  corned  to  (for  they  made  me  gall  us 
drunk)  and  missed  Sue  they  floored  me,  and 
that's  about  all  I  knows." 

44  O  God!  O  God!  O  God!"  ejaculated  a 
man,  wh'»se  haggard  features  and  sunken  but 
restless  eyes  betrayed  deep  suffering,  as,  hiding 
his  face  in  hin  hands,  he  sank  down  on  a  water- 
cask.  44  What  will  become  of  them  ?  No  one  to 
look  after — no  one  to  feed  them !  O  God !  O 
God !  I  shall  be  choked,"  he  continued,  suddenly 
springing  up ;  and,  grasping  his  throat  as  if  some 
memory  were  strangling  him,  he  walked  away 
hurriedly  till  the  spasm  subsided,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  cask  and  resumed  his  former  attitude 
and  parrot-like  iteration  of  the  name  of  the 
Deity. 

44  You  ain't  told  me  how  they  got  hold  of  you, 
and  what  corned  of  the  gal,"  continued  the  ouster- 
monger,  returning  to  the  conversation  with  Mait- 
land, after  bestowing  a  cursory  look  at  the  forlorn 
being  on  the  water-cask.  44  Don't  you  go  and 
give  in,  old  feller,  this  way.  I  tell  you  they  can't 
take  us.    It's  clean  against  the  Habus  Corpus." 

44  Hang  it !  man,  what's  the  use  of  talking  P" 
cried  Maitland,  maddened  by  tho  other's  persis- 
tency. 44  They  have  the  power,  for  they  hare 
done  it,  and  here  we  arc." 

44 1  know  better.  They  can't  abide  by  it.  But 
how  about  your  girl,  Mary  P" 

44  There,  there,  don't  please,  don't  say  any 
more  about  it,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I  can't  stand 
it.  Don't  say  no  more,  1  feel  I'm  getting  danger- 
ous," and,  throwing  his  arms  over  his  iiead,  he 
stood  for  some  moments  rocking  his  body  in  a  state 
of  intense  mental  torture. 

44  My  children  I  O  God !  my  children !  What 
will  become  of  thein  P"  exclaimed  the  man  from 
the  cask,  as  he  leant  his  head  against  the  ship's 
side  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  passionate  tears. 

44  Stow  that  snivelling,  you  spoony  Molly," 
cried  a  brutal  coal-whipper,  with  a  Widaged  head, 
the  coarse  savage  features  of  when.?  face  appeared 
doubly  revolting  from  the  clotted  blood  that  stained 
the  filthy  bandage  and  coated  tho  countenance. 
44  Stop  that  howling,  and  sheer  off  that  cask,"  ho 
continued,  sta^trenng  up  to  tho  sorrowing  father, 
and  with  a  backward  sweep  of  his  brawny  arm 
knocking  the  man  unceremoniously  to  tho  deck. 
Then,  with  an  oath  on  all  fools  in  general,  and  this 
one  in  particular,  he  dropped  the  long  tin  measure 
into  the  cask  and  drew  it  up  filled  with  water, 
which  he  poured  down  his  capacious  throat,  and, 
flinging  the  remains  against  tho  ship's  aide,  ho 
rolled  back  to  his  former  place,  protesting,  with  a 
fiery  oath,  that  he  was  as  dry  as  a  lime-kiln  and 
as  hot  as  blazes. 

Suddenly  starting  up  from  his  recumbent  atti- 
tude, Maitland  bounded  forward  to  reach  tho 
companion. 

44  Fool !  what  are  you  up  to  now  P"  interposed 
one  of  the  sailors  who  had  entered  with  the  boat- 
swain, as  ho  abruptly  placed  himself  between  tho 
stairs  and  the  prisoner.  44  What  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

44  Escape  if  I  can,"  replied  John,  after  gazing 
for  a  moment  in  the  open  honest  face  of  his  in- 
terrogator.  44 1  can  Bwim." 

44  Do  you  know  there  arc  sentries  on  deck  P" 

44  What  of  that  P   I  will  carry  one  with  mo." 

44  Be  reasonable,  good  lad.  That  marine  "  (point- 
ing up  the  hatch)  44  would  send  his  bayonet  into 
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you  before  yon  could  set  your  foot  on  deck,  and 
even  if  you  got  into  the  water  twenty  ahota  would 
be  in  your  body  before  you  could  strike  out.  A 
live  man  ia  better  than  a  dead  one  any  day. 
Never  givoin  ;  kee  p  a  brave  heart,  and  who  knows 
what  may  turn  outr" 

M  Only  five  hours  married !"  gasped  John,  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  overpowering  him  and  choking 
his  utterance,  aa  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  sailor's 
shoulder  and  gasped  out,  "  Mary  !  my  —  my 
wife !" 

"  Below  there !  Turn  up  all  the  pressed  handa 
for  inspection,"  was  shouted  down  the  hatch  by 
the  boatswain,  aa  he  struck  the  combings  with 
his  cane  to  impress  despatch. 

u  Come,  cheer  up,  my  hearty.  Something  may 
turn  up,"  replied  the  sailor,  as  ho  shook  Maitland's 
hand,  and  placed  him  in  the  stream  of  the  hetero- 
geneous throng  that  mounted  the  dock. 

One  glance  around  convinced  John  of  the  utter 
folly  of  his  first  thought  of  making  a  rush  for  the 
bulwarks,  leaping  into  the  water,  and  swimming 
ashore. 

A  fleet  of  fifteen  line-of-battle  ships  were  riding 
at  anchor  at  the  Nore  light  ship,  the  shore  miles 
off,  ami  the  tender,  dwarfod,  by  contrast,  to  a 
cockboat,  under  the  lee  of  tho  Itellerophon,  whose 
huge  sides  towered  half-way  up  the  masts  of 

gangway  of  tho 
the  latter  were  lined  with 


rascally  crimps  set  the 
isitf" 


on  you?  How 


"  Oh !  Csptain  Winterton,  I  am  half  mad.  1 
was  only  married  yesterday,  and  last  night  I  lefs 


the  Nancy,  while  tho  poop  a 
former  and  tho  deck  of  tl 
marines. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  remove  the  pressed 
men  from  the  hold  of  ono  vessel  to  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  other,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines  for  the  inspection  of  the  captain,  John 
being  the  end  man  of  the  rear  rank. 

He  knew,  almost  intuitively,  that  the  examina- 
tion had  already  begun,  and  that  tho  captain  and 
first  lieutenant  were  closely  inspecting  the  thews 
and  physical  capabilities  of  this  reinforcement 
of  the  crow,  but  his  heart  was  too  full  to  give  him 
courage  to  meet  tho  imperious  and  scornful  glances 
of  the  officers.  From  this  state  of  nervous  tre- 
pidation he  was  abruptly  roused  by  the  exclama- 
tion of— 

"  John  Maitland !  Why,  my  lad,  how  comes 
this  ?  But,  by  my  soul,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have 
so  handy  a  fellow  under  my  command. 

"  Captain  Winterton!"  cried  John,  looking  up 
with  sudden  vivacity  and  pleasure  aa  tho  gentle- 
man he  had  rowed  so  many  times  to  his  ladylove 
stood  before  him  in  tho  full  uniform  of  a  naval 
captain.  "  Oh !  captain.  God  bless  you !  Poor 
Mary !  I— I—"  and  here  ho  fairly  broke  down 
and  could  proceed  no  farther. 

"  Something  the  matter,  eh  ?  Well,  come  to 
my  cabin  in  an  hour  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 
Then,  turning  to  one  of  the  middies,  ho  continued, 
"  Mr.  Newton,  take  tho  men  to  the  doctor,  enter 
their  names  and  ages  on  the  ship's  books,  and 
when  the  boatswain  and  purser  have  served  out 
their  slops  and  rigged  them  let  them  be  paraded 
on  tho  gun-deck  for  Mr.  Clifford's  further  inspec- 
tion." 

So  saying,  Captain  Winterton  and  Mr.  Clifford, 
the  first  luff,  ascended  to  the  poop,  and  the  now 
men  were  conducted  to  the  cockpit. 

41  Now  tell  me,  Maitland,  how  comes  it  that  I 
havo  the  good  fortune  to  count  you  among  my 
crow  Y"  inquired  tho  captain,  as,  an  hour  later, 
washed  and  cleaned,  the  young  waterman  was 
conducted  to  tho  captain's  cabin.    "  Or  have  those 


Mary  snd  my  friends  for  ten  minutes  to 
home  to  tell  my  mother  we  should  be  in  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when,  near  the  bridge,  1 — 1  was  stopped 
by — and — and — O  God !  my  poor  Mary  !" 

"  The  old  story,  of  course.  The  rascals  caught 
you,  and  here  you  are.  Now,  short  of  letting  you 
go,  Maitland,  what  can  I  do  for  yon  before  we 
take  our  relative  places  in  this  ship  F" 

u  Can't  you  let  me  go,  captain  t  Only  give  me  a 
week's  leave,  and,  by  my  soul,  I'll  return  and  stay 
with  you  for  the  cruise,  though  you  should  be 
five  years  in  commission.  1  will — so  help  me 
Heaven,  I  will." 

"  You  ssk  me  an  impossibility.  Listen.  If  I 
could  grant  your  request  I  would  trust  to  your 
word,  but  we  sail  with  the  fleet  by  this  night's 
tide.  I  am  already  abort  handed,  by  fifty  men,  of 
my  complement,  and  I  cannot,  if  I  had  the 
power,  part  with  one  hand." 

"  My  poor  poor  Mary  !" 

"  Yours  is  a  hard  case,  Maitland,  but  not  worse, 
if  so  bad,  as  some  poor  devils  who  have  been  taken 
from  wives  and  children." 

"  It  is  the  uncertainty,  sir.  The  uncertainty 
will  break  her  heart,"  groaned  the  husband. 

"  There  need  bo  none,  my  lad.  Here,  sit  down 
and  write  a  letter,  tell  her  what  has  happened,  and 
that  you  are  with  me.  1  will  enclose  it  in  one  to 
Miss  Danvers,  who  shall  deliver  it  to  Mary  her- 
self to-morrow.  The  Nancy  will  tako  the  mail 
from  the  fleet  when  we  weigh  anchor.  Come, 
will  that  be  of  any  service  to  you  Y" 

"  Will  you  do  this  for  me,  Captain  Winterton  Y ' 
John  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

"  Of  course  I  will.  1  am  going  into  my  state- 
room to  write  now." 

"  Then,  God  bless  you,  captain !"  and  in  his 
delight  he  caught  his  officer's  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  hps. 

"  There,  that  will  do;  write  your  letter,"  point- 
ing to  the  table.    "  Leave  it  there,  then  go  to 

J 'our  duty,  do  it  cheerfully  and  faithfully,  and  I'll 
ook  after  your  interests. 

And,  retiring  to  an  inner  cabin,  he  left  John 
Maitland  writing  words  of  love  and  constancy  to 
his  young  wife,  from  whose  side  fate  had  so 
cruelly  parted  him. 

Threo  hours  later  a  gun  from  the  admiral's  ship 
gave  the  noto  of  preparation,  and,  while  the  crews 
of  each  line-of-battle  were  weighing  their  anchors 
or  setting  topsails,  the  Saucy  Nancy,  which  had 
run  down  the  line,  was  returning,  taking  from 
each  ship  in  succession  its  bag  of  farewell  letters 
to  wives  and  friends.  As  tho  Btllrrophon  was  the 
last  of  tho  Seat,  the  tender  threw  out  her  reefs, 
and  under  a  press  of  canvas  was  flying  up  the 
river  for  Gravosend,  as,  with  royals  and  stun  sails 
alow  and  aloft,  the  magnificent  fleet  sailed  majes- 
tically down  the  Channel. 

CHAPTER  III. — A  CUTTINO-OUT  BXrEDITIOX. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  them,  Mr.  Pclham  ?' 
demanded  Captain  Winterton,  now  of  the  Ajax,  74, 
as  he  walked  the  poopof  his  splendid  ship,  stopping 
for  a  moment  by  the  side  of  his  first  lieutenant, 
I  who,  with  his  knee  on  a  carnmade  and  the  end  of 
his  telescope  resting  on  tho  taffrail,  was  minutely 
inspecting  tho  far-off  coast  line— so  distant,  in 
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feet,  that  by  the  naked  and  unprofessional  eye  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  bunk  of  vapoury 


ao  indefinite  was  the  whole  outline. 
"That  is  Algcsiraa  Bay  without  question.  I 
know  those  headlands  of  old,"  replied  the  first 
lieutenant,  without  changing  his  attitude  or  the 
direction  of  his  glass.  - 

"  Ay,  ay.  That's  all  clear  enough,"  somewhat 
impatiently  rejoined  his  commander,  turning  on 
lb  bad. 

"  And  there's  two  line-of-battle  ships — a  frigate 
and  a  sloop — at  the  bottom  of  the  bay." 

"What  s  that  you  say,  Pelham  P  A  corvette 
and  frigate,  and  square-rigged  ?  How  did  I 
ciume  to  overlook  th  em?'  he  muttered  aloud, 
turning  abruptly  back  to  the  aide  of  his  lieu- 
tenant.  "  I  only  saw  the  80- gun  ships." 

"  Like  enough.  The  mist  has  only  just  cleared 
off  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  I  can  see  the  beach 
now  quite  plain,  and  the  houses  on  the  shore." 

"  When  I  cruised  round  this  bay  in  the  Ract- 
Aor*,  about  three  years  ago,  there  were  two  forts 
mounting  two  long  64' s  to  protect  the  harbour. 
Can  y>u  make  anything  more  out  of  it  now?" 
axkid"  the  captain,  resuming  his  short  quick  walk, 
while  with  light  airs  the  Ajnx  and  her  consort, 
the  Pomona,  were  slowly  running  down  the  coast, 
at  a  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  land. 

"More?  I  should  think  so.  Why,  there's  a 
regular  casemate  battery  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  two  more,  a  la  barbette,  right  and  left  to 
flank  it.  Five  forts  in  all  to  defend  that  miserable 
•ubstitute  for  a  town !  Well,  if  that  ain't 
sublimely  ridiculous  1  don't  know  what  is." 

"  You  forget,  Pelham.  Those  batteries  are 
neither  rueint  to  prevent  our  landing  nor  to 
cover  their  forlorn-looking  town,  but  to  protect 
tii'  Tin. T'-hanrnien  who  on  such  orr-aM-ms  as  thttt 
ereep  under  their  guns  for  safety." 

"Quite  true.  I  had  forgotten  that  for  tho 
moment.  Let' a  see,  there  must  be  something  like 
faty  or  fifty  sail ;  but  there's  only  two  of  any 
tot." 

"  Galleons  of  a  thousand  tons  each,  I  take  it, 
Peiham,  and  freighted  to  the  water-line  with  a 
cargo  of  spice,  sandal  wood,  gold  dust,  and  drugs. 
They'll  make  glorious  prizes ;  and  we  haven't  had 
a  capture  for  a  month.  ' 

"Oh!  oh!  that's  the  game,  is  it,  Captain 
Winterton  ?  A  cut-out  job,  eh  '("  And  the  lieu- 
tenant, after  taking  a  last  and  amorous  glance  at 
the  vessels  indicated,  placed  his  telescope  under 
hi»  arms  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  every  ap- 


"  It  will  be  dark  in  three  hours,  and  prove  a 
capital  night  fir  a  boating  expedition ;  but  we 
must  stand  further  off,  and  throw  a  little  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  these  dons.  The  wind  is  getting  up, 
*o  well  spread  a  little  more  canvas,  and  make 
them  believe  we  are  walking  away  from  them. 
Give  the  orders  to  that  effect,  Pelham.  We  can 
easily  tack  on  this  wind  and  run  back  into  the 
oih*K  to  be  handy  for  the  boata." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  short  reply,  as  the  first 
lieutenant  descended  to  tho  quarter-deck  to  give 
hu  directions  to  the  sailing  master. 

Five  minutes  Later  all  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Ajnx  were  set,  a  reef  shaken  out  of  tho  royals  and 
topsail*,  and,  with  her  canvas  all  a  taut,  the  war- 
ship dashed  through  tho  water  like  a  stately 
queen.   A  signal  to  the  Pomona  soon  apprised 


her  commander  of  Captain  Winter! on' s  inten- 
tions, when,  following  the  suit  of  the  other  vessel, 
she  set  more  canvas,  and  both  were  rapidly 
walking  away  from  the  headlands  of  Algesiras 
Bay. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  tell  off  tho  men  for  the  boats, 
sir  F"  inquired  the  lieutenant,  when,  some  four 
hours  hater,  the  two  vessels  lay  almost  becalmed 
under  the  high  projecting  promontory  that  formed 
the  western  entrance  to  the  bay. 

"  Yes ;  get  everything  in  readiness,  launch  the 
boats,  pad  the  rowlocks,  and  have  the  oars 
muffled.  Load  the  pivot  gun  in  the  pinnace  with 
grapo  and  canister,  and  serve  out  the  grog.  We 
shall  start  in  half  an  hour,"  replied  the  com- 
mander. 

"  We  P  Captain  Winterton,  surely  you  will  al- 
low me  to  take  the  command  of  the  boats,"  in- 
quired the  lieutenant,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  grief 
and  disappointment. 

"  No,  Pelham.  However  much  it  may  grieve 
you,  I  must  go  mvself  on  this  expedition,  and  1 
should  be  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  if  the  ship 
were  left  in  any  hands  but  yours.  Besides,  old 
friend,  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  of  promotion," 
replied  the  captain  gaily. 

"  God  forbid,  Captain  Winterton !  and  long  be 
the  day  of  promotion  from  me  if  it  comes  through 
any  harm  to  you !  But  if  it  must  be  it  must  be 
1  suppose,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  be  content. 
Farewell !"  And,  grasping  his  commander's  hand, 
the  lieutenant  proceeded  forward  to  tell  off  the 
different  boats'  crews  and  prepare  everything  in 
readiness  for  tho  cutting-out  expedition. 

Turning  to  the  bulwarks,  Captain  Winterton 
sprung  lightly  upon  one  of  the  starboard  carron- 
ades,  and,  looking  over  the  ship's  side,  examined 
the  state  of  the  weather.  With  her  sails  all 
aback,  the  vessel  seemed  asleep  on  the  tranquil 
sea,  as,  liko  an  infant  on  its  mother's  breast,  she 
gently  rose  and  fell  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark 
water.  A  faint  twinkling  light,  some  half  a  milo 
astern,  showed  to  the  experienced  seaman  where, 
in  an  almost  impervious  mantle  of  fog,  lay  his 
consort,  the  nimble  little  frigate  Pomona. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  tho  darkness  and 
the  fog  were  all  he  could  desire,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  some  hours,  Captain  Winterton  leaped 
down,  and,  approaching  his  cabin  door,  turned  and 
said  to  the  sentry— 

"  Pass  tho  word  forward  for  my  coxswain,  John 
Maitland." 

Here  I  am,  yer  honour,"  exclaimed  a  clear 


manly  voice,  and  a  young  activo  Bailor  sprang 
from  some  obscure  corner,  and,  hat  in  hand,  stood 
all  respectful  attention  before  his  captain.  The 
light  from  the  sentrv's  lantern  fell  on  his  open 
handsome  face,  which,  set  in  a  frame  of  well- 
trimmed  beard,  presented  a  perfect  ensemble  of 
health  and  vigour,  and  a  powerful  contrast  to  the 
slim  active  youth  whom  three  years  before  wo 
introduced  to  the  reader  as  the  Thames  waterman, 
and  the  unfortunate  young  man  pros*ed  on  his 
wedding  day  to  serve  his  Majesty  aboard  tho 
fleet. 

"  Ever  at  hand,  John,  when  I  want  you,"  re- 
plied his  pleased  commander,  leading  the  way 
into  the  state  cabin.    "  I  think,  John,  if  I  was 

I  going  down  the  Maelstrom  you  would  follow  me," 
continued  Captain  Winterton,  as  ho  took  a  seat 
at  the  table,  and  began  to  indite  a  hasty  note. 

|     "  Where's  that,  yer  honour?   If  it's  to  Davy 
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Jones's  I'm  right  to  follow  too,  though  I  should 
like  to  see  poor  Mary  once  afore  we  take  the  cruise 
eartin,  captain." 

"  So  you  shall,  my  lad,  and  I  hope  you'll  spend  ; 
many  a  happy  day  with  her  before  either  you  or 
I  take  that  voyage,  John.  Here,  man  the  gig, 
and  take  this  note  to  Captain  Hoffam,  of  the 
Pomona.  She's  about  a  mile  astern.  You  can  find 
her,  Maitland,  without  showing  a  light." 

"  I  know  where  she  lies,  and  could  find  her 
blindfold,  air." 

"  Good.  Take  this  note,  and  return  as  quick  as 
possible,  for  I  want  you  to  steer  the  cutter  ti>- 
night.  Now,  my  lad,  look  sharp,  or  I  shall  have 
to  get  another  coxswain  if  you're  behind  time." 

•»  I  won't  be  that,  yer  honour,  if  I'm  alive,"  ho 
replied,  taking  the  note,  and  with  a  nautical 
salute  backing  out  of  the  presence. 

Five  minutes  later  John  Maitland,  with  four 
picked  men,  was  guiding  the  captain's  gig  through 
the  dark  night  and  tranquil  waters  towards  the 
consort  ship,  that  closer  inshore  lay  like  a  sleep- 
ing leviathan  on  the  almost  motionless  flood. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night  that 
eight  boats  (five  from  the  Ajax,  and  three  from 
the  Pomona)  started  from  the  starboard  side  of 
the  former  veaael  in  two  divisions,  under  the  re- 
spective commands  of  Captain  Winterton,  and  the 
tinit  lieutenant  of  the  Pomona,  Mr.  Leicester. 

With  noiseless  and  measured  strokes  the  fleet 
of  boats  crept  over  the  dark  sea  like  a  funeral 
procession.  Alter  the  first  brief  and  hasty  orders 
to  the  officers  in  command  of  each  boat  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  and  not  a  sound  betrayed  even 
to  the  next  boat  the  whereabouts  or  existence  of 
the  secret  expedition. 

So  profound  waa  the  darkness,  except  for  about 
a  foot  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  it  was 
only  by  keeping  in  a  supposed  line  from  the  ships 
that  they  had  any  direct  guide  to  their  destina- 
tion* 

After  half  an  hour's  rowing  the  promontory 
that  marked  the  western  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Algesiras  waa  at  length  perceived  towering 
abruptly  over  the  leading  boats. 

AS  at  ting  the  coming  up  of  the  others,  the  whole 
flotilla  doubled  the  headland  together,  and  en- 
tered the  bay  in  a  line,  every  boat's  length  they 
advanced  down  the  enclosed  water  seeming  to  be 
more  impenetrably  dark  than  that  over  which 
they  had  already  passed. 

Knowing  well  now  rapidly  these  Mediterranean 
fogs  lift,  and  awaro  that  if  discovered  not  only 
the  forts  but  the  heavy  broadsides  of  the  two 
Spanish  line  of  battlo  would  open  upon  them 
with  all  their  guns,  Captain  Winterton  waa 
anxious  to  effect  his  seizures  and  carry  off  his 
prizes  before  tho  rising  of  the  fog  gavo  the  ships 
or  forts  an  opportunity  of  directing  their  fire 
upon  either  the  prizes  or  the  boats,  or  of  afford- 
ing the  enemy  any  chance  of  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat. 

Still,  to  make  sure  of  their  work,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary— so  intensely  dark  waa  the  night 
— to  institute  a  close  recognisance  of  the  ships  in 
the  outer  harbour  before  attempting  the  board- 

^^assing  the  word  right  and  left  for  tho  crew 
of  each  boat  to  lie  on  their  oars,  and  keep  as 
much  in  line  as  possible,  Captain  Winterton 
ordered  the  hands  in  the  cutter  in  which  he  com- 
manded, and  which  waa  in  the  centro  of  tho  line, 


to  give  way,  and,  starting  ahead,  the  nimble  craft 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  keenest  sight  <i 
those  she  left  behind. 

Half  an  hour  of  anxiety  and  intolerable  im- 
patience had  elapm-d  before  the  cutter  retun>-|i  > 
her  station  among  the  ship's  boats.  During  this 
time,  however,  the  set  of  the  tide  had  carried  the 
expedition  a  very  considerable  distance  down  the 
bay — so  far,  indeed,  that  by  the  time  the  captais 
had  issued  the  fre*h  orders  which  his  inspect**! 
had  rendered  necessary  the  two  small  Ian  Urn? 
which  he  had,  un perceived  by  the  enemy,  at- 
tached to  the  stems  of  the  largo  galleun?,  u 
beacons  for  his  boarders,  were  plainly  visible  to 
the  crew  of  each  boat,  as  the  merchantmen  Uv 
with  their  heads  to  the  offing,  aud  in  a  position 
most  favourable  for  easy  cutting  out. 

With  rapid  but  noiseless  despatch  the  boat* 
instantly  divided,  and  whilo  Mr.  Leicester,  with 
his  division,  bore  away  to  tho  right,  to  reach  the 
inshore  prize.  Captain  Winterton  fell  down  with 
his  division  right  on  the  bows  of  the  Trinidad*, 
the  largest  and  outside  ship  of  the  tier. 

The  captain  divided  his  force  so  aa  to  attack  un 
both  quarters  at  once,  for  he  well  knew  he  had 
not  merely  Spanish  sailors  to  deal  with,  but  that, 
in  all  probability,  according  to  their  usual  prac- 
tice in  harbour,  the  authorities  had  placed  a 
siderable  number  of  soldiers  or  marin 
the  larger  vessels,  and  he  should  be 
by  a  determined  resistance. 

So  admirably  had  Maitland  steered  the  cutter 
that  she  grazed  the  starboard  forefoot  of  the 
Trinidada  before  tho  other  boats  had  n eared  the 
prize. 

Waiting  for  a  minute  till  the  launch  was  well 
alongside.  Captain  Winterton  gave  the  word  to 
board,  When  the  coxswain,  cutlass  in  mouth, 
sprang  into  the  chains,  and,  followed  by  his 
officer  and  some  twenty  hands,  was  in  a  moment 
hewing  away  at  the  boarding  netting  that,  for  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  had  been  spread  from  the  jib 
to  the  taffrail  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Hitherto  not  a  Round  had  disturbed  the  silence 
of  the  night.  The  Spaniards,  evidently  relying 
on  the  strength  and  complication  of  the  netting, 
had  gone  to  sleep  on  their  watch,  thinking  it  time 
enough  to  rise  to  action  when  their  defences  gave 
way.  The  strength  and  resistance  of  the  netting, 
however,  overcame  the  prudence  of  the  British 
sailors.  They  saw  the  prize  within  their  grasp, 
and  the  deck  covered  with  the  sleeping  guard  and 
crew,  but  were  unable  to  securo  the  one  or  reach 
the  other  for  tho  breastwork  of  tough  yarn,  and 
began  to  swear  most  vehemently,  and  cry  to  each 
other  to  rip  it  up  with  their  knives. 

The  crews  of  the  four  boats  had  soon  made  good 
their  hold  in  the  fore  and  mizen  shrouds,  on  both 
starboard  and  port  sides,  and  wore  furiously  hewing 
at  the  impediment  that  barricaded  them  from  the 
deck.  Before  an  opening  could  be  made,  however, 
in  tho  forward  netting  every  soul  on  board  was 
on  the  qui  vict,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
rushing  on  the  quarters  threatened.  In  fact,  tho 
Spaniards  were  preparing  for  one  of  those  de- 
*p<  rate  encounters  that  add  relish  to  the  life  of  a 
British  tar. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TITE  TWO  SIEGES  OF  SARAGOSSA. 

BiroKE  the  further  action*  of  the  British  are 
narrated  n  few  pnpe*  will  ho  well  bestowed  to  re- 
count the  heroic  but  unconnected  effort*  of  resist- 
*aco  mode  by  the  Spaniard*  themselre*  in  the 
defence  of  Saragossa  against  tho  assault*  of  the 
rr.  nrh. 

Sarapossa,  the  principal  city  of  Arragon,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  In  his  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  the  Peninsula  Napoleon 
fcade  thU  famous  city  a  special  object  of  attack, 
ho  resolved  to  carry  it  by  storm. 

Early  in  the  year  180S  a  French  army  entered  I 


Catalonia,  and  tho  campaign  of  Arragon  com- 
menced, and  in  this  campaign  the  defence  of 
Sarnpossa  was  conspicuous  for  a  heroism  never 
surpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  time*. 

On  the  25th  of  May  tho  inhabitants  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  the  peasantry'  of  tho  surrounding 
country,  rose  to  repel  the  ap/reasions  of  the 
French.  The  captain-general  of  Arragon,  having 
betrayed  an  inohnation  to  submit  to  the  enemy, 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  unanimously  conferred  upon  Don  Joseph 
I'alttfox,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  of  ono 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Arrajron. 
Though  he  had  been  in  the  Spanish  guard*  all 
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his  life,  he  had  never  seen  actual  service.  His 
time  had  been  principally  spent  in  the  fascina- 
tion s  of  Madrid,  where  ho  hod  a  reputation  for 
spli  ndour  and  extravagance  rather  than  military 
genius. 

In  every  engagement  before  the  walls  of  Sara- 
gossa Palafox  was  victorious.  On  the  14th  of 
June,  before  any  force  could  bo  organised  for 
this  defenceless  city,  9000  French,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Le  Fevre,  took  up  a  position 
on  the  heights  that  command  Saragossa.  A 
small  party  of  cavalry  even  penetrated  into  the 
town,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  rashness, 
being  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  Soragossans  had 
hastily  planted  some  cannon  before  the  gates  of 
their  city,  and  also  in  some  favourable  positions 
without  the  town,  particularly  on  a  rising  ground 
called  Torrero.  On  the  15th  of  June  tho  French 
sent  a  detachment  against  these  outposts,  while 
their  main  body  attempted  to  storm  the  city  at 
one  of  the  gates,  called  Fortillo.  The  Soragossans 
resisted  both  attempts  with  extraordinary  success. 
They  did  not  stop  to  load  their  muskets  a  second 
time,  but,  regardless  of  their  lives,  closed  on  the 
French  columns  as  they  advanced :  their  artillery 
was  served  by  any  person  who  chanced  to  be  near 
it.  Tho  French  were  completely  overpowered. 
A  party  of  tho  enemy  that  entered  the  town  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  Lo  Fevre,  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  tho  attack,  beat  a  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  portion  of  his  cavalry  and  luggage 
waggons. 

The  French,  afterwards  receiving  reinforcements 
of  troops  and  artillery,  rc-occupied  tho  heights 
about  the  end  of  June.  Meanwhile  tho  Sara- 
gossans  had  employed  the  slender  means  at  their 
disposal  to  place  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence. 

On  the  last  day  of  June  a  powder  magazine  in 
tho  heart  of  the  city  blew  up,  and  in  a  moment 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  streets  were  in  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  their  consternation  when  tho  French 
opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  citv.  The 
batteries  wcro  attacked  and  gallantly  defended. 
As  often  as  the  defences  wcredestroyid  they  wcro 
reconstructed  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Here 
an  act  of  heroism  was  performed  by  a  woman 
which  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history.  Au- 
gustina  of  Samgossa,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
a  handsome  young  woman  of  the  lower  clnss  of 
tho  people,  while  performing  tho  duty  of  earn  ing 
refreshments  to  the  gates,  arrived  at  tho  battery 
of  the  Portillo  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fire 
of  tho  French  had  absolutely  destroyed  every 
person  that  was  stationed  on  it.  The  citizens  and 
soldiers  hotdtated  for  the  moment  to  man  the  guns. 
Aujrustina,  springing  forward  over  the  wounded 
and  slain,  snatched  a  match  from  the  hand  of  a 
dead  artilleryman  and  fired  off  a  cannon  that 
stood  near ;  then,  mounting  the  gun,  she  took  a 
solemn  vow  that  so  long  as  the  siege  lasted  she 
woidd  remain  there  Her  fellow-citizens,  stimu- 
lated to  frosh  exertions  by  this  daring  act  of 
intrepidity,  instantly  rushed  into  the  battery,  and 
again  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  enemy. 
Attack  was  made  after  attack.  Saragossa  was 
more  and  more  closely  invested.  The  mills  which 
supplied  tho  town  with  flour  were  destroyed,  and 
the  communications  by  which  tho  besieged  could 
reeoivo  supplies,  either  provisions  or  ammunition, 
were  cut  off.  In  this  critical  position  tho  active 
Palafox  established  in  various 


parts  of  tho  city  corn  milk  worked  by  horses,  and 
ordered  the  monks  to  be  employed,  under  skilful 
directors,  in  manufacturing  gunpowder.  All  the 
sulphur  the  place  afforded  was  put  into  immediate 
requisition.  The  earth  of  the  streets  was  carefully 
washed  in  order  to  furnish  saltpetre,  while  char- 
coal was  made  from  the  stalks  of  hemp,  which  in 
that  part  of  Spain  grows  to  a  very  unusual  sire. 
A  regular  manufactory  of  gunpowder  was  thus 
established  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  though 
it  was  on  fire  in  ever)'  quarter. 

For  the  space  of  six  weeks  the  brave  Sara  gossan  a, 
while  sustaining  one  of  the  most  terrible  sieges 
on  record,  were  enduring  unheard-of  sufferings  by 
famine,  sickness,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
their  defeat  appeared  inevitable.  At  length,  on 
tho  6th  of  August,  there  arrived  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  while 3000  Spanish  guards 
and  volunteers,  under  Don  Francisco  Palafox, 
brother  of  the  general,  found  their  way  into  the 
city. 

A  council  of  war  was  instantly  held,  and  it 
was  determined  that  if  tho  whole  of  Saragossa 
was  consumed  the  patriots  should  retire  to  the 
suburbs  and  defend  them  till  they  perished.  For 
some  days  longer  the  conflict  was  prolonged,  and 
the  Saragossans,  with  a  fury  that  nothing  could 
withstand,  drove  the  French  from  street  to  street 
until  all  but  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  city  was 
regained. 

From  this  moment  the  fate  of  the  siege  was 
docided,  and  on  tho  morning  of  tho  14th,  to  the 
great  surprise  and  joy  of  the  Saragossans,  tho 
enemy  was  seen  retreating  over  the  plain  on  the 
road  to  Pampoluna. 

Immediately  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French, 
General  Palafox,  who  had  so  ably  conducted  the 
defence  of  Saragossa,  directed  the  execution  of 
various  defensive  works  in  and  about  the  city. 
The  general  felt  persuaded  that  as  soon  as  Napo- 
leon had  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  he  would 
order  a  second  attack  to  be  made,  and  provido 
such  means  and  appliances  as  were  calculated  to 
ensure  success.  The  works  of  defence,  thrown 
up  in  tho  daily  expectation  of  tho  return  of  the 
enemy,  were  necessarily  executed  with  haste, 
and,  mnsequently,  far  from  secure. 

The  most  extraordinary  efforts  wcro  made  by 
the  Saragossans  in  this  heroic  labour.  They 
tore  down  the  curtains  from  their  windows  and 
formed  them  into  sacks,  which  they  filled  with 
sand,  and  piled  up  before  every  gate  in  the  form 
of  a  battery,  digging  round  each  of  them  a  deep 
trench.  'Iho  gates  of  Saragossa  are  nine  in 
number,  in  many  places  connected  by  the  mud 
walls  of  gardens  within  the  town,  in  other  places 
by  buildings,  or  by  the  remains  of  an  old  Moorish 
wall,  which  had  not  even  a  platform  for  musketry. 
Through  these  intermediate  houses  and  mud  walls 
tho  brave  citizens  broko  holes  for  musketry  ond 
cannon ;  the  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  city 
were  pulled  down  or  burnt ;  gardens  and  olivo 
grounds  wero  cheerfully  rooted  up  by  tho  pro- 
prietors whenever  they  impeded  the  defence  oi  the 
city  or  covered  the  approach  of  tho  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  tho  men  were  imitated  by  the 
women,  who  formed  themselves  into  parties  of 
labourers,  and  worked  without  ceasing  ;  even  the 
youths  and  children  were  pressed  into  this  patri- 
I  otio  service,  being  chiefly  employed  in  cooking 
provisions  and  bringing  them  to  their  parents  or 
relatives. 
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About  the  middle  of  December,  ere  even  those  | 
harried  pre  parations  could  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, intelligence  was  received  that  the  French  , 
were  marching  asniin^t  the  city,  and  the  news 
was  shortly  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
army  of  36,000  men,  fully  equipped,  with  a  pro- 
vision of  artillery  and  stores  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  longest  and  most  obstinate  siege. 

On  the  20th  of  December  the  siege  commenced 
by  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  outposts,  and 
bv  an  attempt  to  lodge  in  the  suburbs  of  the  left 
of  the  Kbro,  from  which,  after  several  hours'  fight- 
ing and  dreadful  slaughter  of  tbe  Spaniards,  tho 
French  were  ultimately  repulsed.  On  the  10th 
of  January  a  violent  bombardment  began,  and 
frequently  three  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into 
the  town  in  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours. 
On  the  26th  fifty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
battered  the  newly-raised  works,  and  quickly 
formed  a  practicable  breach.  The  mud  walls 
vanished,  and  the  splendid  convent  of  Santa 
Eagracia,  as  well  as  the  general  hospital,  was  on 
fire  and  tottering  in  ruins.  The  French  columns 
immediately  rushed  through  tho  entrance,  and  after 
4  desperate  resistance  gained  the  summit,  where, 
however,  they  could  not  maintain  themselves,  as 
tbe  citizens,  from  behind  an  intorior entrenchment, 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  and  every  moment 
sallied  forth  and  fought  hand  to  hana  with  the 
troops  and  workmen  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
lodgment.  In  these  fierce  encounters  women  and 
priests  were  observed  among  the  foremost,  and 
performing  deeds  worthy  of  veteran  soldiers.  Dis- 
mayed by  this  unlooked-for  obstinacy  of  resist- 
ance, the  besiegers  retreated  in  confusion  beyond 
the  walls. 

The  French  general,  Marsha]  Lannes,  perceived 
that  an  attempt  to  take  tho  city  by  storm  was 
hopeless :  he  therefore  determined  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  sap- 
ping. By  this  insidious  mode  of  advance  the 
besiegers  on  the  6th  of  February  penetrated  into 
the  principal  street,  named  the  Corao,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  where  the  buildings  are 
of  greater  solidity.  It  was  here  that  the  conflict 
a.->umed  the  greatest  degree  of  obstinacy. 

The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Corao  was  occupied 
by  the  besieged,  who  had  strongly  entrenched 
themselves,  and  in  answer  to  a  summons  to  sur- 
render they  cried,  "  War  to  the  knife !"  an  ex- 
clamation which  conveys  a  terrible  meaning  from 
the  lips  of  Spaniards,  for  the  knifo  in  their  hands 
is  a  most  formidable  weapon.  Tho  French  were 
compelled  thereupon  to  take  up  their  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  main  street,  and  thus  the 
combatants  were  brought  within  a  few  paces  of 
each  other.  The  scene  of  bloodshed  that  ensued 
ban  no  parallel  in  modern  warfare.  The  discharge 
of  musketry  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  while  under  cover  of  night  the  combatants 
often  dashed  across  the  streets  against  each  other's 
batteries,  and  hand-to-hand  conflicts  of  the  most 
desperate  character  took  place.  Such  was  tho 
slaughter  that  in  tho  course  of  time  the  inter- 
vening space  was  heaped  up  with  dead,  and  there 
was  the  utmost  reason  to  apprehend  a  pestilence. 
General  Palafox,  to  prevent  contagion,  pushed 
forward  French  prisoners  with  a  rope  attached  to 
them,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen. 

At  length  several  entrances  were  effected  on 
that  side  of  the  Corao  occupied  by  tho  Saragossans, 
who  continued  the  tight  within  the  houses,  and 
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when  forced  from  one  room  renewed  the  e;<mbat 
in  the  next,  and  frequently,  when  driven  inch  by 
inch  out  of  a  building,  they  would  bv  a  desperate 
and  bold  movement  recover  it,  ana  the  enemy 
had  the  same  resistance  to  overcome  a  second 
time.  Courage,  however,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  of  little  svail  against  courage  and 
science  united.  Daily  and  hourly  the  French  mado 
some  advance;  and  when  exertion  was  most 
required  a  pestilential  disorder,  arising  from  the 
number  of  the  unburied  slain,  broke  out  among 
the  defenders,  causing  far  more  havoc  than  the 
sword.  At  last  the  heroic  Palafox  himself  sick- 
ened and  affairs  became  desperate.  Still  the 
constancy  of  these  dauntless  Spaniards  remained 
unshaken ;  and  u  priest  of  tho  name  of  Ric,  by 
his  personal  example  and  the  enthusiasm  he  in- 
spired, directed  the  defence  of  the  few  remaining 
streets  with  undiminished  bravery.  Hunger  ex- 
hausted their  energies,  and  po«tilenco  swept  the 
defenders  away  by  thousands,  but  the  stem  reply 
to  every  summons  to  surrender  was,  "  War  to  the 
knife !  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  February,  when 
every  street  was  ruined,  and  thousands  of  eithor 
sex  and  every  age  had  perished,  the  enfeebled  rem- 
nants of  the  gallant  defenders  were  compelled  to 
surrender,  but  not  before  the  courageous  priest 
Ric  had  extracted  from  Marshal  Lannes  a  sacred 
promise  of  good  treatment  to  the  survivors. 

Tbe  garrison,  fifteen  thousand  in  number, 
hud  down  their  arms,  after  a  resistance  of  fifty- 
two  days  in  open  trenches,  twenty-three  of  which 
were  a  war  of  houses.  The  town  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  fearful  struggle  presented  a  dread- 
ful and  melancholy  spectacle ;  entire  districts  of 
it  were  demolished  by  repeated  explosions,  and  pre- 
sented merely  a  moss  of  ruins  thickly  covered  with 
mutilated  limbs  and  carcases;  the  few  houses 
which  fire  and  the  mine  had  spared  were  riddled  by 
shot  and  shells,  their  interiors  were  cut  through 
with  communications,  the  walls  loopholed,  the 
doors  and  windows  barricaded. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  and  bodies  with  which 
the  streets  were  filled  were  observed  crawling 
along  here  and  there  a  few  inhabitants,  pale, 
emaciated,  and  cast  down,  who  seemed  on  the 
point  of  following  their  dead  comrades,  whom 
they  had  been  unable  to  remove.  From  an  enu- 
meration made  at  tbe  commencement  and  at  the 
termination  of  this  terrible  siege,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  in  fitly- two  days  fifty-four  thousand 
individuals  perished,  being  two-thirds  of  tho 
military  and  the  half  of  tho  inhabitants  or  re- 
fugees. The  loss  of  tho  besiegers  was  about  six 
thousand. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

Ox  tho  20th  of  May,  1798,  Bonaparte  set  sail 
from  Toulon  with  a  formidable  veteran  army, 
consisting  of  nearly  40,000  men,  besides  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  artillery  and  military  stores, 
and,  having  Sicily  on  tho  left,  was  joined  by  a 
squadron  of  Venetian  men-of-war,  commanded 
by  Rear-Admiral  Ilrucix,  who  had  proceeded 
from  Corfu  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

After  a  passage  of  eighteen  days  thin  formidable 
armament,  now  consisting  of  about  300  sail,  in- 
cluding ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  transports, 
descried  Malta,  and  at  break  of  day  the  next 
morning  commenced  a  general  landing  oi  troops 
and  artillery  upon  tho  coast  without  encountering 
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any  formidable  resistance.  At  tho  dawn  of  the 
succeeding'  morning  the  enemy  had  encircled  the 
city  of  Valetta,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  the 
French  entered  the  city,  and  became  masters  of 
the  whole  island. 

Bonaparte  again  proceeded  to  sea,  and  in  tho 
evening  of  the  30th  of  Juno  tho  fleet  anchored  in 
tho  Roads  of  Alexandria. 

Landing  his  troops,  Bonaparte  mndo  short 
work  with  tho  celebrated  Kgyptinn  cavalry,  the 
Mamelukes,  and  was  no  doubt  indulging  in  very 
ambitious  designs  upon  our  Indian  possessions, 
when  tho  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  before 
Alexandria  aroused  him  from  his  dream. 

This  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio  ' 
Nelson,  who  for  several  weeks  hud  sailed  about 
tho    Mediterranean    in  quest  of  tho  French 
expedition. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Egypt,  on  tho  1st 
of  August,  he  discovered  thirteen  sail  of  line-of- 
battlc  ships,  moored  in  a  strong  and  compact  line 
in  tho  bay  of  Aboukir,  the  headmost  vessel 
being  closo  to  the  shoals  on  tho  north-west,  and 
the  rent  of  the  fleet  forming  a  kind  of  curve  along 
the  lino  of  drop  water,  so  as  not  to  bo  turned  on 
tho  south-west.  Tho  British  admiral,  who, 
from  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  had  scarcely  taken 
either  Bleep  or  food  for  many  dnys,  now  ordered 
his  dinner  to  be  served,  while  preparations  were 
making  for  battle  ;  and  when  his  otiicors  rose  from 
table,  and  went  to  their  separate  stations,  he  I 
exclaimed,  "lie/ore  this  time  to-mnrrmo  I  shall 
hare  gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey." 

The  advantago  of  numbers,  both  in  ships,  guns, 
ami  men,  was  in  favour  of  the  French  ;  they  had 
thirteen  ships  of  the  lino  and  four  frigates,  carry- 
ing 1190  guns  and  10,810  men.  The  English  had 
the  same  number  of  ships  of  tho  line,  and  one 
fifty-gun  ship,  carrying  in  all  1012  guns  and 
8068  mon.  The  English  ships  of  the  line  were 
all  seventy-fours  ;  the  French  had  throe  eighty- 
gun  ships,  and  one  three-decker  of  120  guns,  and 
the  enemy's  squadron  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French  commissary  of  tho  fleet,  moored  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  bid  defiance  to  a  force  more  than 
double  their  own. 

The  moment  Admiral  Nelson  perceived  tho 

Eosition  of  the  French  fleet  it  instantly  struck 
im  that  where  there  was  room  for  an  enemy's 
ship  to  swing  there  was  room  for  one  of  ours  to 
anchor.  Having  explained  to  his  captains  his 
mode  of  attack,  and  given  them  the  general  in- 
struction, first  "  to  gain  the  victorv,  and  then  to 
make  the  best  possiblo  uso  of  it,''  the  engage- 
ment commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  tho  evening  of 
the  1st  of  August. 

As  soon  as  some  of  our  van  ships  approached 
the  small  island  of  Bequieres  tho  Alert  French 
ship  began  to  execute  tho  orders  of  Admiral 
Brueix,  which  were,  to  stand  towards  tho  British 
ships  until  nearly  within  gun-shot,  and  then  to 
manoeuvre  so  as  best  to  draw  them  towards  the 
outer  shoal  lying  off  that  island  ;  but  the  British 
admiral  escaped  this  decoy,  and  hauled  well  round 
nil  tho  danger.  On  this  island  of  Bequieres  tho 
French  had  established  two  batteries,  but  their 
distance  rendered  them  useless. 

A*  our  squadron  advanced  tho  enemy  opened  a 
nt>  ;ulv  tive  tr.nu  the  si  board  ride  of  the  whole 
lino  i  ill  into  the  bows  of  our  ships,  and  at  ' 

:ity-eight  minutes  pist  six  in  tho  evening  the 
French  hoisted  their  colours.    Captain  Foley, 


who  led  the  British  van,  in  the  Goliath,  had  long 
conceived  that  if  the  enemy  were  moored  in  line 
of  buttle  in  with  the  land,  the  best  plan  of  attack 
would  be  to  lead  between  them  and  the  shore, 
because  the  French  guns  on  that  side  were  not 
likely  to  be  manned,  nor  were  ready  for  action. 
Acting  upon  this  plan  of  attack,  he  darted  ahead 
of  the  enemy's  vantnost  ship,  Ijt  Guerricr,  doubled 
her  larboard  side,  and,  having  poured  a  destructive 
fire  into  the  Frenchman,  moved  on  to  the  Con- 
querant,  whom  he  charged  with  tremendous  fury, 
and  in  ten  minutes  shot  awav  her  masta. 

Next  followed  the  Zealous,  Captain  Hood, 
which  attacked  the  Guerrier,  on  the  side  next  the 
shore,  and  in  twelve  minutes  totally  disabled  her  ; 
third  proceeded  the  Orion,  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
and  took  her  station  between  the  enemy's  fifth 
and  sixth  ships;  the  Theseus,  Captain  Miller, 
following  the  same  example,  encountered  the 
third  ship  of  tho  enemy  ;  the  Audacious,  Captain 
Gould,  moved  round  to  the  fifth  ;  then  advanced 
the  Vanguard,  carrying  tho  heroic  Nelson,  and 
his  no  less  heroic  Captain  Berry,  and  anchored  on 
the  outside  of  the  enemy's  third  ship,  with  six 
colours  flying  in  his  rigging,  lest  they  should  be 
shot  away ; — that  they  should  be  struck,  no  British 
admiral  considers  as  a  possibility.  Having  veered 
half  a  cable,  ho  instantly  opened  a  tremendous 
fire,  under  cover  of  which  tho  other  four  ships  of 
his  division,  tho  Minotaur,  Bellerophon,  Defence, 
and  Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral.  In 
a  few  minutes  every  man  stationed  at  the  first  six 

Euns  in  the  fore  part  of  the  Vanguard" s  deck  was 
illed  or  wounded,  and  three  times  in  succession 
did  the  destructive  fire  of  tho  enemy  sweep  away 
the  seamen  that,  served  these  guns. 

Captain  Louis,  in  the  Minotaur,  nobly  supported 
his  friend  and  commander,  and,  anchoring  next 
ahead  of  tho  Vanguard,  took  off  the  fire  of  the 
Acquilon,  tho  fourth  in  the  French  line.  Tho 
Dejence,  Captain  Peyton,  took  his  station  with 
great  judgment,  ahead  of  the  Minotaur,  and 
engaged  the  Franklin,  of  80  guns,  the  sixth  ship 
of  tho  enemy  on  tho  starboard  bow,  which  ship 
bore  the  flag  of  the  second  in  command. 

Thus,  by  the  masterly  seamanship  of  the  British 
commanders,  nino  of  our  ships  were  so  disposed 
as  to  bear  their  force  upon  six  of  the  enemy.  The 
seventh  of  tho  French  lino  was  tho  Orient,  the 
admiral's  ship,  a  vessel  of  immense  size,  bearing 
120  guns.  This  stupendous  adversary  was  under- 
taken by  tho  Btllerophon,  Captain  Darby,  while 
tho  Majestic,  Captain  Westcott,  who  engaged  the 
Iteureux,  the  ninth  ship  on  tho  starboard  bow, 
received  also  at  the  samo  time  tho  firo  of  the 
Tonnant,  which  was  the  eighth  in  the  line.  Tho 
other  four  ships  of  tho  British  squadron,  having 
been  detached  previous  to  tho  discovery  of  the 
French,  were  at  a  considerable  distance  when  the 
action  began,  and  the  shades  of  night  began  to 
close  in  upon  them  before  they  reached  the  scene 
of  action. 

Captain  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  took  the 
lead  of  these  ships.  As  he  camo  on,  sounding, 
the  increased  darkness  of  the  night  had  greatly 
increased  tho  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and 
suddenly,  after  having  found  eleven  foot  water, 
before  the  lead  could  be  hove  again  he  was  fast 
aground,  on  tho  tail  of  the  shoal  of  Bequieres, 
nor  could  all  his  own  exertions,  united  to  those  of 
Captain  Thompson,  in  the  Leander*  and  Captain 
Hardy,  in  the  Muiine  brig,  both  of  which  came  to 
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his  n?>f>ifi lance,  get  him  off  in  time  to  share  in  the 
danger  and  the  glory  of  the  action.  It  was,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction  to  the  mortified  Bpirit  of 
Captain  Trowbridge  that  his  ship  served  as  a 
beacon  to  the  Alexander  and  Swijtturt,  which 
must  else,  from  the  course  they  were  holding, 
have  gone  considerably  further  on  the  reef,  and 
would  inevitably  have  been  lost.  These  ships, 
after  escaping  the  peril  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  entered  the  bay,  and  took  their  stations, 
enveloped  in  darkness  as  was  the  whole  fleet,  in 
a  manner  that  is  remembered  with  general  admi- 
ration. 

At  this  juncture  the  BeUerophon,  overpowered 
by  the  huge  Orient,  her  lights  extinguished, 
nearly  200  of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded,  and  all 
her  mast*  and  cables  shot  away,  was  drifting  out 
of  the  line,  towards  the  lee  side  of  the  bay,  when 
the  Swtftsvre,  which  at  first  mistook  her  for  a 
ship  of  the  enemy,  but  was  soon  undeceived,  came 
up,  and,  taking;  her  station,  opened  a  steady  fire 
on  the  quarter  of  the  Frankhn,  and  the  bows  of 
the  French  admiral.  At  the  same  instant  Captain 
Ball,  with  the  Alexander,  passed  under  the  stern 
of  the  Orient,  and,  anchoring  within  side  of  his 
larboard  quarter,  raked  him,  and  kept  up  a  severe 
fire  of  musketry  on  his  decks.  The  last  ship 
which  arrived  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  was  the  Leander,  Captain  Thompson,  which 
took  her  station  in  such  a  position  as  to  rake  both 
the  Franklin  and  the  Orient. 

The  conflict  was  now  carried  on  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  only  light  to  guide  the 
operations  of  the  fleets  was  derived  from  the 
flashes  of  their  cannon.  The  two  first  ships  of 
the  French  line  had  been  dismasted  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  others  had  suffered  so  severely  that 
victory  was  already  certain— its  extent  was  the 
only  remaining  question.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  drips  of  the  enemy  were  taken  possession  of 
at  half-past  eight. 

While  the  battle  raged  with  its  utmost  fury  the 
British  admiral  himself  received  a  wound  in  the 
head,  from  a  piece  of  langridgo  shot,  which  cut  a 
large  flap  of  jtho  skin  or  the  forehead  from  the 
bone,  ana  which,  falling  over  his  only  remaining 
eye,  left  him  in  total  darkness.  Captain  Berry, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  ship  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  action  devolved,  was  standing  near 
bis  admiral  when  he  received  this  dreadful  wound, 
find  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  he  was  falling. 
The  great  effusion  of  blood  occasioned  an  appre- 
hension that  the  wound  would  be  mortal.  Nelson 
himself  thought  so.  and  on  being  taken  down  into 
the  ojek-pit  he  called  his  chaplain  to  deliver  his 
dying  remembrances  to  Lady  Nelson ;  but  the 
•urjrwn,  on  examining  the  wound,  pronounced  it 
to  be  merely  superficial,  and  the  gloom  which  had 
takm  possession  of  the  whole  crew,  under  the 
agonising  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander, was  dissipated  and  turned  into  oxprea- 
uons  ofjoy. 

The  French  admiral  Brueix,  who  sustained  the 
honour  of  his  flag  with  undiminished  firmnoss, 
and  had  been  three  times  wounded  during  the 
present  engagement,  without  quitting  his  station, 
now  received  a  shot  which  almost  cut  him  in  two  ; 
■till  be  remained  upon  the  deck,  and  this  hero, 
•o  well  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  survived  his  last 
*ouud  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  Orient  struck  her 


colours  and  appeared  in  flames.  The  fire  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  By  the  prodigious 
light  of  this  conflagration  the  situation  of  the 
two  flcetB  could  now  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
towers  of  Kosetta,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
those  who  had  escaped  death  in  battle  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  by  plunging  into  the  sea. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  ship  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
silence  not  less  awful. 

The  firing,  as  if  by  common  consent,  instantly 
ceased  on  both  sides,  and  the  first  sound  whicjk 
broke  the  portentous  stillness  was  the  dash  of 
tho  shattered  masts  and  yards  falling  into  the 
water  from  the  vast  height  to  which  they  had 
been  cast  by  the  explosion.  About  seventy  of  the 
crew  of  the  Orient  were  saved  by  the  English 
boats,  and  among  the  many  hundreds  who 
perished  were  the  Commodore  Casa  Bianca  and 
his  son,  a  brave  and  intelligent  boy  about  ten 
years  of  age ;  they  were  for  a  time  seen  in  the 
water,  on  the  wreck  of  the  Orients  mast,  seeking 
each  other,  when  the  ship  blew  up,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  hopes  and  their  fears.  Tho  Orient 
had  on  board  money  to  tho  amount  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes  the  fire  re- 
commenced with  the  ships  to  the  leeward  of  the 
centre,  and  continued  without  intermission  till 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  then  grew 
very  faint  till  about  five,  when  it  was  again  re- 
sumed with  redoubl««d  fury,  but  it  was  on  the 
cnomy's  part  tho  resistance,  not  of  hope,  but  of 
despair.  At  daybreak  the  Guillaume  Tell  and 
tho  (iencrettx,  the  two  rear  ships  of  the  enemy, 
were  the  only  French  ships  of  the  line  that  hod 
their  colours  flying,  and  in  the  forenoon  they  cut 
their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  taking  along 
with  them  two  frigates.  The  Zealous,  worthy  of 
her  name,  instantly  commenced  the  pursuit,  bul 
as  there  was  no  other  ship  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
port Captain  Hood,  ho  was  recalled.  The  firing 
continued  in  tho  bay  with  some  intermission  till 
two  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  when  it  entirely 
ceased. 

As  soon  as  the  admiral  thought  the  victory 
secure  he  issued  the  following  order: — "Al- 
mighty Ood  having  blessed  his  Majesty's  arms 
with  victory,  the  admiral  intends  returning  publio 
thanks  for  the  samo  at  two  o'clock  this  day,  and 
ho  recommends  every  ship  doing  tho  some.  '  The 
vanquished,  deprived  of  tho  consolations  of  re- 
ligion by  the  wild  theories  of  their  governors,  had 
not  even  this  solace  in  distress,  nor  could  they 
imagine  to  what  cause  to  impute  tho  solemn  still- 
ness that  prevailed  through  the  British  fleet 
whilo  the  thanksgivings  of  tho  crows  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Giver  of  all  victory.  During  the 
aotion  thousands  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  lined  tho  shores  of  Egypt,  and  for  three 
successive  nights  the  whole  coast  and  the  adjacent 
country  wero  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  victory. 

Thus  ended  an  engagement  which  will  ever 
rank  amongst  the  most  distinguished  victories  in 
naval  annals. 

The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  895.  One  British  officer  of  the  rank 
of  captain  only  fell ;  this  was  tho  brave  Captain 
Westcott,  who  was  killed  early  in  tho  action.  Of 
the  French  3105,  including  tho  wounded,  went 
on  shore  by  cartel,  and  5225  perished,  constitute 
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ing  a  loss,  during  thnt  glorious  but  fatal  night,  of 

upwards  of  600  human  beings  an  hour! 

While  the  renown  of  this  "conquest"  reached 
every  part  of  Uie  globe,  its  political  effects  all 
over  Europe  were  instantaneous  and  surprising. 
The  enemies  of  France  everywhere  recovered  from 
tlic  desptndency  willi  which  liny  hud  been 
opprossed  previous  to  this  glorious  event,  and  an 
evident  re-animation  tooa  place  in  all  their 
councils,  which  were  now  occupied  in  improving 
an  event  that,  on  the  admission  of  Ilonajwrte  him- 
self, proclaimed  England  sovereign  of  the  ocean. 

The  events  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  August  were 
celebrated  throughout  England  with  boiitires  and 
illuminations.  His  Majesty  conferred  the  dignity 
of  Huron  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  |«nsion  of  three 
thousand  a  year,  on  the  admiral,  who  was  called 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  style  and  dignity 
of  Huron  Nelson  of  the  Nilo.  The  Grand  Signior 
also  transmitted  a  superb  diamond  chclcngk,  or 
plumo  of  triumph,  taken  from  one  of  the  imperial 
turbans,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  of  a  later 
period)  grunted  tho  titlo  of  Duke  of  Bronte, 
with  an  estato  in  Sicily.  Captains  Herry  and 
Thompson  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
■nd  tho  other  commanders  were  presented  with 
gold  medals.  Tho  Turkish  Sultan  sent  a  purse 
of  'JOO0  sequins  to  bo  distributed  amongst  the 
wounded,  and  the  English  nation  did  themselves 
tho  honour  to  raise  by  public  subscription  a  much 
larger  sum  for  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  perished  in  tho  action. 


IN  AN  INDIAN  JUNGLE. 

Colonel  ELUUDY,  Quartermaster-General  of 
Ceylon,  in  tho  discharge  of  his  duties  went  to  . 
Guile  to  superintend  the  removal  of  detachments  i 
to  Trincomnlio,  in  country  boats  ;  and,  as  the 
A'ddiers  composing  these  detachments  were  volun- 
teers for  tho  regiments  ordered  home,  and  were 
very  drunken  and  disorderly,  the  colonel  thought 
it  requisite  to  accompany  them  part  of  the  way  in 
one  of  the  bouts  which  he  had  reserved  for  him- 
self. Towards  sunset,  when  he  found  the  sol- 
diers had  becomo  in  some  dogroe  sober  and  quiet, 
he  made  for  the  shore,  intending  to  land  at  a  place 
about  five  or  six  miles  eastward  of  Hamhentotte, 
where  a  brothor  officer  resided,  and  whither  ho  in- 
tended to  walk. 

He  wont  on  shore  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  in 
his  hand,  which  ho  had  brought  with  him  ;  and 
having  also  a  small  valise,  which  held  a  change 
of  clothes,  ho  wauted  one  of  the  native  boatmen 
to  accompany  him  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it,  I 
but,  to  Ins  surprise,  not  one  of  them  would  do  so, 
and,  pushing  oil  the  boat,  they  left  the  colonel  on 
the  sca-shoro  to  shift  for  himself.  Hut,  in  place 
of  being,  as  ho  supposed,  only  five  miles  from 
Hamhentutto,  he  w;is,  as  tho  boatmen  well  knew, 
five  and  twenty,  and  in  one  of  the  wildest  and 
li  .1-1  frcqui  nted  parts  of  the  inland. 

Having  no  idea  where  he  was,  he  set  oft",  bottle 
in  hand,  and  currying  his  valise  under  his  arm. 
Tie-  sun  was  going  dm  n.  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  became  almost  dark.  He  did  not  recollect  the 
features  of  the  country  through  which  ho  was 
II  •  bad  not  oome, as  ho  expected,  to  a 
.  lay  in  his  way,  nor  could  ho 
imagine.  kl  he  was  acquainted  with  tho  geo- 
graphy of  Ceylon,  where  ho  was. 


The  night  now  became  quite  dark,  and  he  heard 

aU  around  the  roaring  of  wild  boasts,  the  howling 
of  jackals,  and  the  barking  of  pariah  dogs.  Be- 
fore he  had  gono  far  the  moon  rose,  giving  only 
an  uncertain  light,  but  which  enabled  him  to  see, 
though  indistinctly,  from  tho  thickness  of  the 
jungle,  that  the  path  before  him  was  occupied  by 
elephants.  To  retrace  his  steps  from  where  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  to  remain  where  he  was  all  night  was,  he 
felt  convinced,  certain  destruction.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  charge  the  formidable  pha- 
lanx before  him,  and  put  on  matters  as  bold  a  face 
as  he  could.  While  be  was  thus  settling1  these 
things  in  his  mind  the  elephants  perceived  and 
made  towards  him  in  a  threatening  manner,  but 
the  colonel  walked  boldly  forward,  and  \\\t<u 
at  a  convenient  distance,  struck  with  a  sudden 
idea,  ho  threw  his  valise  as  far  as  he  could  into 
the  jungle  on  the  right.  This  action  directed  the 
attention  of  the  animals,  and  they  made  after  the 
vulise,  examining  it  closely  and  turning  it  over 
with  their  trunks.  While  this  was  going  on  tho 
colonel,  with  tho  grcutost  celerity,  climbed  an 
adjacent  tree,  and  managed  to  reach  its  topmost 
boughs  by  tho  time  the  elephants  returned  to  the 
path.  The  bullied  animals,  not  perceiving  the 
colonel  in  his  place  of  refuge,  bounded  along  tho 
path  in  the  direction  they  supposed  he  had  taken, 
with  the  intention, no  doubt,  of  killing  him.  After 
they  had  gono  some  distance,  however,  they  de- 
sisted in  their  pursuit,  and,  going  off  by  a  diflorent 
path,  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  colonel  now  descended  the  tree  and  resumed 
his  perilous  journey,  but  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  perceived,  through  the  trees,  two  large 
black  objects  moving  in  tho  very  path  just  before 
him,  anil  here  again  he  had  no  alternative  but,  if 
possible,  to  pass  them  in  the  same  way  that  he  had 
passed  the  elephants. 

Tho  animals  he  had  indistinctly  seen  soon  saw 
or  heard  him,  nnd  before  he  had  time  to  think  of 
any  means  of  preservation  ho  found  himself 
almost  within  the  grasp  of  two  huge  buffaloes, 
who  instantly  made  at  him  with  the  greatest  fury. 
By  a  mere  accidental  movement  the  colonel  eluded 
the  onset  of  the  first  buffalo,  but  he  was  hopeless 
of  being  able  t  >  avoid  the  s.  <nnd.  when  a  kind  of 
impulse,  for  which  he  could  not  account,  caused 
him  to  raise  his  arm  and  to  aim  a  blow  at  the 
animal  with  the  bottle  which  he  happened  to  be 
holding  in  his  hand.  This,  striking  against  tho 
jaw  of  the  animal,  was  dashed  to  pieces  with  a 
great  crash,  and  the  brandy  Hying  into  the  mouth 
and  eyes  of  tho  astonished  buffalo  so  frightened 
him,  as  well  as  his  companion,  that  with  a  loud 
howl  they  both  rushed  off  into  the  jungle.  Thus, 
by  an  extraordinary  sot  of  circumstances,  the 
colonel's  life  was  so  far  saved  through  tho  use  of 
wea]Kms  the  most  unlikely  for  such  a  service. 

Feeling  now  convinced  that  he  must  prepare 
himself  for  fresh  encounters,  the  colonel  bet  nought 
himself  of  a  large  clasp  knife  that  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  this  open  in  his  hand  he  again 
journeved  onward. 

He  hod  not  proceeded  far  when  the  sudden 
crackling  of  the  bushes  hard  by  made  him  aware 
that  some  other  monster  had  marked  him  as  its 
prey.  He  grasped  the  knife  firmly^  and  stood 
awaiting  the  attack.  In  the  opposite  bush  ho 
saw  glaring  upon  him  a  pair  of  eyes  resembling 
burning  ratals,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  tiger 
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of  the  largest  Fpocics  sprang  from  its  hiding-place. 
In  an  instant  the  monster  raised  its  paw  and 
Mled  him  to  the  earth.  The  blow  loft  Kim  just 
sufficient  sense  to  realise  the  awfulneas  of  his 
position,  and,  offering  np  a  hasty  prayer,  he  pre- 
pared for  immediate  death.  From  some  unac- 
countable canoe,  however,  the  animal  did  not 
proceed  to  further  action,  but  contented  itself 
with  standing'  by  the  prostrate  man,  with  one  of 
its  paws  upon  his  chest.  The  probabilities  are. 
that  the  tiger  supposed  his  victim  to  be  dead,  ana 
that,  having  recently  satiated  his  appetite  on  one 
of  the  inferior  animals  with  which  the  jungle 
abounds,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  commence  a 
second  meal.  This,  at  least,  was  the  interpretation 
that  the  colonel  put  upon  the  tiger's  forbearance, 
and  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  he  lay  per- 
fectly still,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity 
when  he  might  strike  a  blow  for  life  or  death. 
At  length  the  animal  shifted  its  position  so  as  to 
bring  its  breast  immediately  opposite  the  colonel's 
right  hand.  Seeing  this,  he,  witli  tho  quickness 
of  lightning,  plunged  the  knife  into  the  tiger's 
heart.  It  wo*  a  well-directed  blow :  the  wounded 
beast  sprang  into  tlie  air,  uttering  a  terrific  howl, 
and  then  fell  dead. 

Thus  miraculously  preserved  for  the  third 
time,  the  colonel  set  off,  without,  however,  per- 
ceiving any  likelihood  of  a  termination  to  his 
dangers  and  labours.  lie  was  now,  moreover, 
almost  naked,  his  clothes  and  even  his  flesh  being 
torn  ofT  him  in  his  several  encounters,  and  in 
forcing  his  way  through  the  dense,  prickly,  and 
in  many  places  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  At 
length,  having  walked  and  run,  as  he  calculated, 
more  than  twenty  miles,  Ije  came  to  the  bank  of  a 
large  river  or  pond,  of  which  he  had  by  moonlight 
but  a  taint  recollection,  and,  being  completely  ex- 
hausted in  both  body  and  mind,  he  threw  himself 
down  in  despair,  covered  with  blood,  clone  to  the 
root  of  a  large  tree.  Strange  to  say,  ho  there 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  ana  not  the  least  mar- 
vellous of  that  night's  adventures  was  his  pre- 
servation, while  lying  in  this  helpless  state,  from 
the  wild  animals,  snakes,  and  other  hurtful  crea- 
tures with  which  the  place  abounded.  He  awoke, 
or  rather  recovered  from  a  kind  of  swoon,  about 
sunrise,  soon  found  the  path  leading  to  tho  ford, 
crossed  it,  and  after  about  two  hours'  walk  through 
a  country  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
reached  his  brother  officer's  house.  In  tho  fol- 
lowing year  Colonel  Hardy  returned  to  England, 
where  he  lived  to  an  old  age. 


JOHN  LAWLEYS  ROAD  TO 
FORTUNE. 

All  sorts  of  daring  deeds  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  cause  of  love.    Men  have  gono 
through  fire  and  water,  have  faced  the  sword's 
point  and  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  have  hazarded  i 
their  lives  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  prove  the  I 
ardour  of  their  passion.    The  incident  we  are 
about  to  narrate  is  of  this  class,  and  we  loliove  it  ! 
will  not  prove  the  less  interesting  because  the 
hero  occupied  a  huinblo  station  nnd  the  object  of  I 
his  affection  was  a  poor  man's  daughter. 

In  1830  the  vane  on  the  summit  of  Linborough  I 
Church,  in  Nottinghamshire,  became  lot/so,  and 
threatened  every  moment  to  fall,  and  bring  with 
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it  a  portion  of  tho  masonry  in  which  it  was  em- 
bedded. The  height  of  the  spiro  from  the  ground 
wag  very  nearly  200  feet,  and  the  only  apparently 
practicable  medium  of  effecting  a  repair  was  by 
erecting  a  complicated  scaffolding,  u-hich  of  itself 
would  be  a  dangerous  task,  and  cost  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

The  tottering  state  of  the  vane  filled  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  with  apprehension,  and  fur- 
nished a  common  topic  for  conversation.  Among 
the  working  men  of  Linborough  was  one  John 
Ijawley,  who  was  courting  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Father  Gray.  Ono  night  this  young  fellow  was 
at  the  cottage  of  his  sweetheart's  father,  and 
during  a  talk  respecting  tho  steeple  Esther 
rather  tauntingly  said  that  tdie  did  not  belicvo 
any  man  in  Linborough  had  the  courage  to  climb 
it.  These  words  mado  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind  of  John  Lawley,  although  he  said 
nothing  at  the  time,  and  before  he  took  his  leave 
that  night  he  secretly  determined  to  accept 
Esther's  challenge. 

John  arose  at  dawn,  fastened  a  strap  round  his 
waist  ovor  his  clothes,  and  attached  to  this  strap 
a  trowel,  and  also  a  handkerchief  containing  some 
mortar  and  a  few  chips  of  grunite.  Ho  set  out 
from  his  lodgings,  keeping  the  church  tower  in 
view,  and  pondering  how  he  should  accomplish 
his  task,  and  by  tho  time  ho  had  reached  tho 
church  he  had  formed  some  pretty  accurato  plan 
of  proceeding. 

Lawley  found  the  door  unlocked,  pushed  it 
and  ran  up  the  narrow  corkscrew  staircase, 
e  soon  stood  on  the  lead  roof,  and  here,  looking 
up  at  the  spire,  he  bogan  to  realise  the  difficult  its 
of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  After  some  fur- 
ther consideration  he  passed  through  the  little 
door  that  led  upward,  and  plodded  up  the  littlo 
staircase,  every  now  and  then  peeping  through 
the  narrow  slits  in  the  thick  wall,  and  stopping 
to  listen  to  the  ticking  of  the  great  clock.  Up 
and  up  ho  went,  till  he  came  to  the  place  where 
the  monster  bells  wero  hung,  and  then  he  stepped 
on  to  the  oak  beams,  but  just  at  that  moment  tho 
big  hammer  of  tho  clock  rose  and  struck  five, 
making  such  a  din  that  John  was  compelled  to 
stop  both  his  ears  with  his  fingers  to  prevent  be- 
ing stunned. 

When  the  noise  had  ceased  Lawley  pursued  his 
upward  journey,  and  at  length,  by  the  light  from 
tho  little  dormer  windows,  he  could  see  ladder 
after  ladder  across  and  across,  going  right  up  the 
spire.  Nothing  daunted,  ho  went  np  the  round 
staircase  again,  until  he  arrived  at  tho  top, 
and  stood  on  the  narrow  lead  whenco  the  spire 
sprang. 

Now  came  the  commencement  of  tho  tussle  in 
reality,  but  Lnwloy  was  equal  to  tho  occasion. 
He  stripped  off  his  jacket  and  waistcoat,  re- 
arranged the  belt  round  his  wai«t,  and  placed  tho 
trowel  nnd  the  cement  and  stone  where  they  could 
bo  most  easily  got  at.  There  was  a  stiff  breeze 
springing  up,  so  he  made  a  start  on  that  sido 
whero  the  wind  blew,  that  it  might  assist  his 
ascent.  With  incredible  difficulty  he  drew  him- 
self up  from  crocket  to  crocket,  having  to  pause 
frequently  to  gain  strongth.  Uyo  and  bye  he  heard 
from  below  sbouts  of  encouragement  nnd  loud 
cheers,  and  he  then  knew,  although  ho  dare  not 
look,  that  a  crowd  was  collecting,  and  that  his 
movements  wero  being  watched.  Encouraged 
Bomewhat  by  this  knowledge,  he  went  up  and  up. 
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the  spire  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  and  the 
wind  blowing  so  hard  that  the  stones  rocked  to 
it > -  to  hut  touch. 


As  ho  kept  climbing  the  people  below  continuod 
cheering,  and  now,  seized  with  a  sort  of  frenzy, 
he  went  on  his  upward  oourse,  the  knee*  of  his 
trousers  being  by  this  time  worn  through,  and 
his  hands  bruised  and  bleeding. 

With  one  tremendous  effort  he  now  grasped  the 
copper  support  of  the  weathercock,  and  now  his 
troubles  began,  for  ho  had  only  one  "hand  to  hold 
on  by,  and  one  hand  to  work  with.  However,  he 
got  the  trowel  out  and  in  his  teeth,  dragged  the 
cement  and  stone  round,  and  then  had  to  get  out 
his  knife  and  slit  the  handkerchief  to  come  at  the 
materials.  This  done,  ho  held  on  with  all  his 
might  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right,  by 
dint  of  great  exertion,  he  pushed  tho  vane  up- 
right in  its  place ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  got  it  up 
than  the  wind  blew  it  sideways  again,  so  he  had 
to  climb  yet  higher  to  gain  more  power  over  it. 
This  wus  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  thing  to 
do,  but  Lawley  did  it,  and  again  fixed  tho 
weathercock  in  an  upright  position ;  and  now 
commenced  his  job,  which  wo*  as  tedious  and 
trying  as  can  be  well  imagined.  He  took  the 
pieces  of  stone  from  his  handkerchief  and  wedged 
them  into  the  crevices  bit  by  bit ;  then  he  applied 
the  cement,  and  presently  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  his  handiwork  had  rendered  the  wea- 
thercock once  more  secure. 

He  had  now  to  set  out  on  hia  downward  jour- 
ney, and  this  was  quite  as  trying  as  the  ascent ; 
for  in  his  upward  passage  he  had  snapped  some 
of  the  crockets  off,  and,  while  feeling  about  with 
his  feet  fur  some  kind  of  rest,  he  had  to  cling  to 
tho  steeple  for  his  life,  tho  wind  every  moment 
threatening  to  tear  him  off,  and  toss  him  on  the 
leads  beneath.  Panting,  giddy,  and  nioro  dead 
than  alive,  he  at  length  reached  ono  of  tho  little 
dormer  windows,  and  here  he  paused  for  several 
minutes,  tho  sloping  bars  and  stone  coping  com- 
ing as  a  perfect  luxury  of  relief. 

Again  ho  started,  still  beset  at  every  step  by 
difficulties,  existence  hanging  by  tho  merest 
thread,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  snap 
asunder.  With  joy  and  gratitude  inexpressible 
ho  at  length  reached  the  leads,  and  from  this 
point  he  had  no  further  difficulties  to  encounter. 

When  ho  reached  tho  ground  a  crowd  of  some 
thousands  of  persons  were  awaiting  him,  to  give 
him  a  reception  such  as  he  desorvod.  No  sooner 
was  ho  caught  sight  of  than  all  eagerly  pressed 
forward  to  shake  him  by  tho  hand  or  clap  him 
on  the  shoulder.  But  this  display  of  good  feeling 
was  lost  upon  him,  for  the  strength  that  had  sus- 
tained liiia  through  this  trying  scene  now  fairly 
deserted  him,  and  as  ho  gained  the  open  air  he 
fell  unconscious  into  the  arms  of  the  nearest  by- 
stander. 

A  long  illness,  complicated  with  fever,  followed. 
Esther,  while  admiring  her  lover's  courage,  could 
not  help  accusing  herself  as  the  cause  of  his  suf- 
ferings. At  length  he  completely  recovered  ;  but 
he  was  no  longer  a  common  workman.  The  town 
council  presented  him  with  fifty  pounds,  and  sub- 
scriptions flowed  in  from  the  townspeople  and 
from  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  country',  until 
ho  became  possessed  oi  sonic  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  with  which  ho  started  in  life  as  a 
master.  Esther  became  his  wife,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  was  in  a  moat  prosperous  position. 


THE  "ARETHU8A." 

0*1  of  the  most  famous  of  Dibdin's  sea  at  on 
was  that  of  the  Aretkuta  ;  it  was  set  to  a  beauUld 
melody,  and  in  the  time  when  England  and 
France  were  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  British  nation  w*i 
aroused,  this  popular  ballad  might  have  been 
heard  being  sung  or  played  at  every  turn.  The 
composition  has  a  smack  of  antiquity  about  it, 
but  there  is  life  and  fervour  in  its  rude  rourh 
strains  that  strongly  appeal  to  our  patriotism  and 
loyalty : — 

Co  as  all  ye  Jolly  sailors  bold, 


English  glory  I  unfold  : 

Hurrah  for  the  Artthmml 
She  is  a  frigate  tight  and  brave 
As  t  ver  su  mmed  the  dashing  wave. 
The  men  are  staunch  to  their  farourite 
And  when  the  foe  shall  meet  our  Are, 
Sooner  than  strike  we'll  all  expire 
On  board  of  the  Arttkmta. 

Twm  with  the  spring  fleet  she  went  out. 
The  English  Channel  to  cruise  about, 
>  four  French  sail  in  show  so  stoat 
Bore  down  on  the  Artthanu 
!  Beilt  /W«  in  sight  did  lie, 
The  ArtiAiua  seemed  to  fly, 
Not  a  sheet  or  a  track  or  a  brace  did  she 


not  the  bandfai  of  tat 
On  board  of  the  Artthuta. 


On  deck  fire  hundred  men  did  dance, 
The  stoutest  they  could  find  in  France ; 
We  with  two  hundred  did  advance 

On  board  of  the  Artthtua. 
Our  captain  hail'd  the  Frenchman,  "  Ho  I** 
The  Frenchman  then  cried  out,  M  Hallo  |  ■ 
"  Bear  down,  d'ye  see,  to  our  admiral's  lee." 
"  No,  no,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  that  can't  be," 
'•  Then  I  must  lug  you  along  with  me," 
Says  the  i 


The  fight  was  off  the  Frenchman's  land. 
We  forced  Uiem  back  upon  their  strand. 
Fur  we  fought  till  not  s  stick  would  stand 

Of  the  gallant  Artthuta. 
And  now  we're  driven  the  foe  ashore. 
Never  to  fight  with  Britons  more, 
Let  each  fill  a  glass  to  his  farourite  lass, 
A  health  to  the  capUin  and  officers  true, 
And  ail  that  belong  to  the  Jorial  < 
On  board  of  the 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SIMPLON. 

In  tho  year  1800  Napoleon,  just  appointed 
First  Consul  of  France,  resolved  to  attack 
Austria  unawares,  by  crossing  the  Alps  and 
pouring  his  legions  down  the  Italian  slopes  of 
that  rocky  barrier.  Having  secretly  collected 
30,000  men  ou  the  plains  of  Burgundy,  he  set  out, 
May  13,  on  his  memorable  expedition.  He  took 
the  route  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  his  army 
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advancing  in  three  divisions,  with  all  its  mntMtl 
of  war,  cannon,  waggons,  smbulances,  cavalry, 
and  commissariat  store*.  The  difficulties  ana 
hardships  encountered  by  the  troope  in  this 
passage  of  the  Alps  were  such  that  probably  none 
hot  French  soldiers  could  have  overcome  them — 
net  beoanae  the  courage  required  for  the  purpose 
was  greater  than  that  common  to  all  well-regulated 
armiee,  but  because  nothing  but  the  esprit  du 
oorpt  and  natural  enthusiasm  of  French  troops 
could  have  supported  men  through  audi  toil, 
privation,  and  difficulties. 

Unlimbermg  their  guns,  the  soldiers  joked 
themselves  like  horses  to  the  several  pieces,  and 
drew  them  over  ridges  and  down  mountains  where 
ft  would  have  been  impossible  for  s  wheeled 
vehicle  of  sny  kind  to  pass.  The  cavalry,  blind- 
folding their  horses,  led  them  along  narrow  panes 
that,  winding  round  awful  precipices,  hardly 
afforded  breadth  for  the  feet  of  the  thev 
guided  with  such  perseverance  and  care :  but,  witn 
•very  precaution,  a  false  step  repeatedly  dragged 


horse  and  man  from  their  shallow  hold  and  plunged 
them  into  chasms  so  profound  that  no  eye  could 
note  their  mangled  remains. 

In  this  manner,  suffering  fearfully  from  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  the  intense  cold  of  those  lofty  regions, 
the  advance  guard  at  last  reached  the  hospice  of 
St.  Bernard,  obtained  a  ration  for  each  man  from 
the  monks,  and  then  be  pan  the  equally  hazardous 
part  of  the  expedition— 'the  descent  upon  the 
plains  of  Lombardy. 

The  Austrians,  who  held  a  small  fortress  near 
the  foot  of  the  pass,  on  the  Italian  frontier,  beheld 
with  feelings  of  amazement  the  long  cavalcade 
descending  as  from  the  clouds,  and  slowly  winding 
its  way  down  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  Alps,  ana, 
all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  gazed  as  in  a  dream  on 
the  martial  array  approaching. 

Sweeping  down  upon  the  plain,  Bonaparte 
arranged  his  forces,  and,  advancing  with  extra- 
ordinary despatch,  entered  Milan  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  and  issuing  out  in  search  of  the  Austrians 
encountered  their  army  of  40,000  men,  and  by  the 
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victory  of  Marengo,  fought  on  the  14th,  becamo 
the  master  of  Italy. 

Due  of  tho  first  duties  of  Bonaparte  was  to  con-  , 
struct  a  permanent  and  practical  highway  across 
the  Alps,  fn>in  France  to  Italy,  by  the  route  by 
which  he  had  at  ouch  labour  and  danger  ho  lately 
led  his  army.    For  this  purpose,  to  enable  troops  I 
and  munitions,  passenger*  and  merchandise,  to 
pasa  freely,  and  at  all  times,  between  tho  two 
countries,  the  expense  and  labour  of  construction 
being  equally  divided  between  France  and  Italy, 
that  great  engineering  work,  tho  Pass  of  tho 
Simplon,  as  it  is  called,  was  undertaken  and  sue-  J 
cessfully  accomplished. 

To  understand,  in  a  small  degree,  some  of  the  ' 
difficulties  of  this  undertaking,  it  must  bereruem-  ! 
bered  that  tho  Simplon,  tho  highest  mountain  of 
the  Italian  Alps,  is  6578  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean level,  and  that  its  two  pointed  pinnacles  aro 
covered  with  oternal  snow,  while  through  a  vast 
chasm  in  its  rift  and  ragged  base  rushes  the  roar-  ' 
ing  and  impetuous  river  Dovoria,  falling,  with  a 
n<>iso  that  deafens  and  confounds  tho  hearing,  into 
a  profound  and  awful  chasm. 

i'o  bridge  this  abyss  by  an  enduring  highway 
from  point  to  point  of  the  mountain,  and  construct 
a  |>ermanent  road,  was  the  great  feature  of  tho 
undertaking.  This  stupendous  work  fa  bridge 
nearly  7000  feet  above  tho  sea  level,  and  in  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow)  was  then  and  has  sinco 
been  regarded  as  a  wonderful  w.  rk  of  genius. 
The  Military  Road,  or  tho  Pass  of  the  Simplon, 
If,  in  all,  38  miles  long,  in  some  places  30  feet 
wide,  but  generally  averaging  only  25  feet,  is 
carried  through  several  tunnelsof different  lengths, 
and  has  nearly  six  hundred  bridges,  spanning 
rivers,  vallevs,  or  chasms,  while,  to  afford  every 
accommodation  in  these  inhospitable  regions, 
twenty  stations  for  the  warmth  and  relief  of  tho 
weary"  or  benumbed  traveller  are  built  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  lino. 

A  POPULAR  SKETCII  OF  THE 
PENINSULAR  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

Meanwhile  Junot  found  Portugal  a  nest  of  hor- 
nets, and  his  Spanish  auxiliaries,  on  hearing  of  their 
country's  danger,  quitted  Oporto  for  tho  purpose 
of  swelling  the  patriotic  ranks.  But  before  their 
departure  they  made  prisoner  the  French  general 
who  commanded  them,  with  all  his  staff,  and  de- 
livered up  the  city  to  tho  native  governor,  who 
ordered  tho  Portuguese  flag  to  bo  hoisted,  and 
opened  a  friendly  communication  with  the  captain 
of  an  English  frigate  cruising  off  that  port. 
Nearly  the  wholo  north  of  tho  kingdom  rose  in 
arms  against  the  French,  and  the  Junta  of  Oporto 
applied  for  English  assistance. 

Sir  Arthur  Welleiley  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellington)  waB  accordingly  despatched  with 
9000  men,  and  landed  at  Mondego  Bay  early  in 
August,  Unfortunately  a  coolness  arose  between 
the  Portuguese  and  English  generals,  for  the  for- 
mer, in  great  straits  for  provisions,  coveted  tho 
weevilly  biscuit  and  aged  pork  of  which  tho  Brit- 


ish army  had  only  a  limited  supply.  Eventually 
some  1650  Portuguese  enjoyed  the  ration*  and 
shared  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  Wellesley's 
troops.  On  the  17th  he  defeated  a  large  French 
force  at  Koleia,  on  the  20th  he  protected  the 
landing  of  5000  more  British  at  Lourinha,  and 
on  the  21st  resumed  his  march  towards  Lisbon. 
But  Junot,  hearing  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  on 
his  way  with  12,000  seasoned  troops  from  Holland, 
resolved  to  attack  Wellesley  before  they  arrived. 
There  ensued  that  morning  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Vimiera,  in  which  the  French  marshal,  who 
had  sallied  from  the  capital  with  all  his  available 
forces,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  almost  left  at 
Wellealey's  mercy.  The  day  after  tho  battle, 
however,  there  came  to  the  British  camp  at  Cintra 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
all  our  forces  in  Portugal,  and  that  officer  at  once 
agreed  to  Junot's  proposal  that  tho  English  go- 
vernment should  be  at  the  expense  of  transporting 
tho  whole  of  the  French  army  to  France.  Thus 
20,000  enemies,  on  the  p>int  of  laying  down  their 
aims,  were  let  loose  to  carry  wounds  and  death 
into  British  ranks  on  other  fields.  This  arrange- 
ment, known  as  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  caused 
a  great  outcry  in  England,  and  Wellealey's  firxt 
Peninsular  campaign  terminated  with  a  summons 
to  return  home  and  givo  evidence  in  the  military 
inquiry  that  followed. 

Tho  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  at  the  head  of  20,000  men  left 
Lisbon  on  tho  27th  of  October  for  Spain.  He  had 
been  told  that  his  entrance  into  that  country 
would  be  covered  by  over  60,000  men,  but  even 
when  ho  had  advanced  within  three  marches  of  the 
French  army  not  even  a  Spanish  picquet  appeared 
to  protect  his  front.  The  numbers  despatched 
against  him  exceeded  70,000  men,  of  whom  16,000 
were  under  Marshal  Soult,  15,000  under  the  lately 
defeated  Junot,  and  40,000  under  Napoleon  in 
person.  Moore  had  no  alternative  but  retreat,  in 
which  ho  was  closely  pursued.  At  Benevente 
the  cavalry  and  part  of  the  artillery  of  Napoleon 
canio  up  with  his  rear-guard,  and  a  skirmish  took 
place,  in  which  tho  French  general  Lefevre,  at  the 
head  of  his  chasseurs,  was  taken  prisoner.  Na- 
poleon's presence  being  now  required  in  France, 
ho  left  Soult  in  command,  with  threo  divisions,  to 
follow  tho  British  incessantly  and  effect  their 
destruction.  Our  soldiers  arrived  at  Cobvnna 
in  a  lamentable  plight,  and  while  awaiting  tho 
ships  that  should  carry  them  to  England  were 
overtaken  by  tho  French.  Here,  like  lions,  they 
stood  at  bay,  and  on  tho  16th  of  January,  1809, 
fought  that  memorable  battle  in  which  Sir  John 
Moore  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  That  sor- 
rowful night  the  British  army  left  tho  inhospitable 
shores  of  Spain. 
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Soult  now  quickly  took  Oporto,  though  defended 
by  24,000  troop*  and  200  cannon.  The  10,000 
British,  however,  that  had  been  left  at  Lisbon 
were  swelled  to  30,000  by  the  22nd  of  April,  when 
Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  returned  to  take  the  com- 
mand. He  assembled  his  army  at  Coimbra  on 
the  7th  of  May,  and  advanced  towards  the  river 
Douro.  Soult,  feeling  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
combat,  abandoned  Oporto,  and  his  flight  was  the 
signal  for  retreat  to  Marshal  Victor,  who  was  ad- 
vancing along  the  Tagus  to  capture  Lisbon. 

The  second  siege  of  Sakaoosba  will  ever  occupy 
a  distinguished  place  in  military  annals.  A  body 
of  10,000  men  who  hod  escaped  from  tho  battle  of 
Todrla  hod  thrown  themselves  into  Saragoasa,  and 
the  citizens  and  peasants  increased  its  defenders 
to  50,000.  After  two  months  of  sapping,  mining, 
explosions,  bombardments,  pestilence,  the  heroic 
Palafox  was  prostrated,  and  tho  city  surrendered. 
"  The  enemy,  when  they  entered,  triumped  over  a 
few  sick  and  dying  men,  but  they  did  not  subduo 
citizens  nor  conquer  soldiers."  Blake's  attempt  to 
rttakc  Saragossa  was  a  most  inglorious  failure, 
one  of  his  regiments  being  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  enemy's  grenades,  others  fleeing  without 
discharging  a  gun,  and  leaving  the  general  with 
bis  officers  to  fight  their  way  off  tho  field. 

Wellesley  now  formed  a  junction  with  Cuesta 
and  other  Spaniah  generals  to  attack  the  central 
French  armies  and  gain  possession  of  Madrid.  A 
tremendous  battle  ensued  at  Talavkua  on  tho 
27th  and  28th  of  July,  when  Marshal  Victor  was 
utterly  defeated,  with  tho  loss  of  10,000  men. 
For  this  triumph  Wellesley  was  created  Viscount 
Wellington,  and.  by  this  name,  whether  as  vis- 
count, marquis,'  or  duke,  he  will  live  intertwined 
with  the  proudest  memories  of  our  country. 

On  August  3rtl  the  British  force  left  Talavera 
to  attack  Marshal  Soult,  but  tho  obstinate  Spanish 
general  so  hampered  his  movements  that  ho  was 
compelled  to  retreat  on  Badajoz,  where,  in  an 
a1m<*t  pestilential  situation,  his  army  continued 
inactive  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with  a  small  but  well- 
dtscipuned  Portuguese  corps,  had  meanwhilo 
penetrated  almost  to  tho  gates  of  Madrid.  He 
wis  now  recalled,  but  did  not  orrivo  at  Valada 
till  the  night  of  August  4th,  when,  conceiving  it 
too  late  to  retire  by  a  certain  bridge,  ho  was 
obliged  to  take  on  exposed  route,  where  ho  was 
tracked  and  defeated  by  Marshal  Ney.  After  a 
harassing  march  along  the  mountains  he  at  length 
reached  the  main  army. 

On  the  19th  of  November  60,000  Spaniards 
were  dof<  an d  at  Ocana  by  the  French,  under  King 
Joseph,  who  shortly  afterwards  took  Seville,  and 
prepared  for  the  subjugation  of  Cadiz.  The 
French  advanced  to  tho  coast  with  all  their  usual 
rapidity.    Tho  city  was  almost  defenceless,  for 


there  were  not  1000  troops  on  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Leon,  and  not  sufficient  volunteers  to 
man  the  works.  The  batteries  of  St,  Fernando, 
one  of  its  main  bulwarks,  were  unfinished.  The 
people  of  Cadiz,  indeed,  had  considered  the  danger 
remote.  But  while  the  French  advanced  ncroas 
the  grand  mountain-barrier  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
the  Duke  d*  Albuquerque  was  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Guadiona,  and,  by  a  march  of  260  miles  in  eight 
days,  he  placed  himself  between  Cadiz  and  the 
French.  On  February  2nd  he  entered  the  island 
of  Leon  with  his  little  army  of  8000  men,  and, 
being  appointed  governor  by  acclamation,  ho  de- 
fied the  French,  until  bad  success  elsewhere  im- 
pelled them  to  raise  the  siege. 

Wo  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  Portugal, 
whither  Lord  Wellington  had  transferred  his 
head-quarters.  Near  tho  river  Tagus  ho  threw 
up  almost  impregnable  fortifications,  known  as 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  bo  could  receive 
supplies  from  England  or  embark  his  forces  if 
severely  defeated.  Issuing  thence,  he  posted  his 
various  divisions  so  as  to  retard  the 
the  enemy,  without  hazarding  a  general  engage- 
ment. 

Napoleon,  more  than  ever  determined,  now  ap- 
pointed Massena,  one  of  his  most  accomplished 
generals,  supremo  commander.  Tho  marshal, 
having  taken  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  besieged  Almeida, 
against  which  he  opened  his  trenches  on  tho  loth 
of  August.  WTulo  a  false  attack  was  made 
against  tho  north  of  the  town,  2000  men  dug  tho 
first  parallel  to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  on 
Sunday,  tho  26th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  eleven 
batteries,  mounting  sixty-five  cannon,  opened  fire. 
The  garrison  were  full  of  ardour,  but  that  very 
night  the  large  powder-magazine  in  tho  citadel 
blew  up,  and  half  tho  artillerymen  perished,  with 
numbers  of  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants. 
Almeida  surrendered  at  once,  and  Massena  ad- 
vanced further  into  Portugal,  Wellington  slowly 
retreating  before  him  to  the  mountainous  ridges 
of  Bt'SACO.  There,  on  tho  26th  of  September,  tho 
French  were  brilliantly  defeated,  but  Wellington 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  still  retreat- 
ing on  Torres  Vedras,  whither  Massena  followed, 
but  dared  not  attack  him.  After  wintering  at 
Santorem  the  French  commander,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1811,  crossed  the  frontier  into  Spain. 

Lord  Wellington  immediately  blockaded  the 
French  garrison  in  Almeida,  while  Marshal 
Beresford,  commanding  a  mixed  army  of  British, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  bud  siego  to  Badajoz. 

Soult,  advancing  to  relievo  the  latter  fortrcas, 
was  met  at  Albuera  by  tho  allied  troops,  who, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  defeated  him  in  ono  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  modern  times.  Tho 
victors,  having  wiped  their  swords,  returned  to 
the  siege  of  Badajoz. 
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Meanwhile,  to  relieve  Almeida,  the  dogged  Mas- 
aena  once  more  crossed  the  frontier,  but  Welling- 
ton foiled  him,  on  the  5th  of  May,  at  Fubntes 
d'Osoro,  in  an  engagement  so  decisive  that  he 
gave  orders  to  blow  up  the  fortifications,  and  re- 
signed his  command  to  Marshal  Marmont.  The 
two  British  generals  were  thus  at  liberty  to  com- 
bine their  forces  against  Badajoz,  but,  Soult  and 
Marmont  uniting  also,  Wellington,  after  various 
unsuccessful  assaults,  raised  the  siege  and  with- 
drew into  Portugal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

<Lm  fiuibtnfs  in  Ifabal  &  IJIilitanr  JTtff . 
— * — 

THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON  AND  THE 
SCHOOLBOY. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Kendall,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's favourite  valet,  was  spending  a  day  at  Apsley 
House,  and,  on  the  bell  being  rung,  young  Ken- 
dall, unporceived  by  his  parent,  ran  upstairs  after 
him.  The  boy  unconsciously  entered  the  room 
wht-ro  his  father  was  receiving  orders,  and,  "  see- 
ing a  gentleman  with  very  white  hair,"  as  the 
little  fellow  afterwards  said  on  relating  the  cir- 
cumstance, "  1  went  back  immediately 

The  duke  asked,  14  Whose  boy  is  that  P"  Ken- 
lall,  rather  alarmed,  replied,  "  It  was  my  son, 
your  Grace ;  and  I  hope  vou  will  excuse  the  great 
liberty  he  has  taken  in  daring  to  follow  me  into 
your  presence."  "  Oh !"  said  the  duke,  "  that  is 
nothing.  1  was  a  buy  myself  once.  But  I  did 
not  know  you  had  a  son,  Kendall.  Send  him  in, 
and  leave  him  with  me." 

The  boy  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  duke,  who  kindly  shook  him  by  the 
hand  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  he  was.  The 
boy  replied,  M  Yes,  sir,"  but  instantlv  checking 
himself,  said,  "  Yes,  your  Grace."  "  Oh !  my  lit- 
tle fellow,"  said  the  duke,  "  it  will  be  easier  for 
you  to  call  me  air.  You  call  your  schoolmaster 
air,  don't  you  ?  Then  call  me  air,  if  you  choose, 
to-day." 

After  a  few  more  remarks  in  the  same  kind  and 
familiar  tone  the  duke  said,  "  Well,  can  you  play 
at  draughts  P"  The  boy  replied  in  tho  afllrmative. 
The  duko  reached  his  draughtboard  down,  and, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  small  table,  challenged  the 
boy  to  a  game,  giving  him  two  men.  The  game 
proceeded  and  the  boy  lost,  although  he  afterwards 
said,  "  I  really  thought  I  should  have  beaten  him 
tho  second  game,  but  he  laid  a  trap  for  me  and 
laughed  because  I  did  not  see  it." 

Tho  game  ended,  tho  duke  asked  tho  boy  to 
write  his  name,  and  exercised  him  in  spelling  and 
geography,  asking  him  to  spell  Constantinople 
and  to  tell  him  where  that  city  was  situate.  The 
boy  having  answered  satisfactorily,  the  duko  said, 
"Well,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-day;  but,  as 
I  Bhall  not  yet,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  my 
pictures  ?"  Tho  boy  smilingly  assented,  and  away 
went  the  duke  and  young  Kendall  to  look  at  the 
pictures.  After  shewing  him  the  gallery,  and  ex- 
plaining the  different  subjects,  the  duke  said, 


'  "  Now  I  will  show  you  my  statuary."  After  the 
;  boy  had  gazed  at  the  statues  for  some  time  the 
duke  asked  what  he  thought  of  them,  adding, 
"  They  are  important  fellows."  The  boy  said  he 
did  not  admire  them  so  much  as  the  pictures.  "  I 
thought  as  much,"  remarked  the  duke.  "  But 
tell  me,  which  is  moat  like  your  schoolmaster  V 
In  this  task  of  selection  the  boy  had  not  much 
difficulty,  for  all  of  them,  save  one,  had  large 
moustaches.  Pointing  at  what  was  palpably  a 
bust  of  the  duke  himself,  the  boy  said  it  was  moat 
like  his  schoolmaster.  The  duke  laughed  heart  il  y 
and  said,  "  Oh  \  indeed  'i  Well,  he  is  a  very  good 
man  of  his  sort."  After  this  the  duke  said, "  Come, 
we  will  now  go  to  dinner.  I  have  ordered  an  earl  v 
dinner,  as  I  suppose  you  dine  early  at  school.  * 
"  We  dine  at  one  o'clock,  Wr,"  said  the  boy.  "  A 
very  good  hour,  too,"  rejoined  his  Grace.  "  I  did 
so  when  I  was  at  school." 

The  duke  and  young  Kendall  sat  down  to  din- 
ner by  themselves.  Having  asked  a  blessing,  the 
duke  observed  to  his  young  guest,  "There  will  be 
several  things  brought  to  table,  and  I  shall  help 

Jou  to  a  small  portion  of  each,  as  I  know  little 
Dys  like  to  taste  all  they  see."  The  repast  having; 
ended,  the  duke  selected  from  his  purse  a  new 
sovereign,  which  he  gave  to  his  young  guest,  and, 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  dismissed  him 
with  these  words—"  Be  a  good  boy ;  do  your  duty. 
Now  you  may  go  to  vour  father. 
Ever  after  the  duke  took  a  great  interest  in 

Cog  Kendall.  At  the  proper  age  he  procured  for 
a  situation  in  the  Ordnance  Office,  and  was 
kind  to  him  in  various  ways  as  long  as  he  lived. 

WHAT  AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  FI8T  CAN  DO. 

In  the  expedition  against  Baltimore  General 
Ross,  passing  through  a  wood,  observed  an  Ame- 
rican rifleman  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him  behind 
a  tree.  The  general,  instead  of  turning  aside  or 
discharging  a  pistol  at  the  follow,  doubled  his  fist, 
and,  shaking  it  at  the  enemy,  called  out  in  his 
trumpet-toned  voice,  "Oh!  you  Yankee  rascal, 
I'll  give  it  you."  Tho  voice  and  gesture  of  the 
general  so  completely  threw  the  rifleman  off  hia 
guard  that  he  (Cropped  his  musket  in  dismay  and 
took  to  his  heels. 

A  QUESTION  800N  SETTLED. 

At  the  battle  of  Alexandria  an  aid^-de-camp 
(Major  Brierly)  in  carrying  orders  had  his  horse 
killed,  and  begged  permission  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  to  mount  a  horse  belonging  to  his  orderly 
dragoon.  As  Sir  Sydney  was  turning  round  to 
give  tho  order  to  dismount  a  cannon-shot  took 
off  the  poor  fellow's  head.  "This,"  said  the 
general,  "  settles  the  question.  Major,  the  horao 
is  at  your  service." 

HOW  SIR  JOHN  MOORE  SPENT  THE  DAY. 

Sir  John  Moore,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
British  generals  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, spent  his  timo  during  the  encampment  of 
the  army  in  the  following  fashion : — He  always 
rose  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, lighted  his  fire,  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  sat 
down  and  wrote  till  breakfast  timo.  Afterwards 
he  received  commanding  officers,  transacted  busi- 
ness, and  then  rode  out  to  view  tho  troops  or  re- 
connoitre tho  country.  Ho  dined  about  three 
o'clock,  generally  having  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
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guests  at  his  table.  With  these  he  talked  fami-  ; 
harly,  drink  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  returned  to  I 
his  orderly  business,  and  was  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock. 


folts  of  the  Camp  Jfir*  ano  ij}t 

$uarter-§eck. 
— ♦  — 

JOHN  MAITLAND ;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  SAILOR. 

By  dm  of  the  Contributor*  to  the  "  Harriet  Storlw." 
CHAPTER  III.  (continued.) 

John  Maitland,  after  vainly  using  his  cutlass 
to  open  a  passage,  got  out  his  knife,  and,  having 
with  some  difficulty  effected  an  opening,  he  gave  < 
up  the  post  of  honour  to  his  captain,  that  of  first  j 
boarding  the  prize.    That  officer,  followed  by  ■ 
about  a  dozen  blue  jackets  and  a  few  marines,  j 
amid  a  yell  of  rage  and  a  storm  of  musketry, 
tore  through  the  opening,  and  leaped  or  fell  on 
the  forecastle  of  the  THnidada,  where  they  were 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who  lite- 
rally swarmed  the  deck  of  tho  galleon  and  kept 
np  a  murderous  discharge  and  fought  hand  to 

For  a  time  the  little  party  on  the  forecastle  had  1 
to  sustain  the  whole  brunt  of  tho  assault,  and 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  any  diversion  in 
their  favour,  ss  neither  of  the  other  crews  had 
yet  obtained  an  entrance,  though  the  random 
volleys  and  tho  thrusts  of  boarding  pikes  and 
bayonets  were  materially  dunning  the  number  of 
the  assailants. 

A  loud  cheer  from  the  poop  and  quarter-deck, 
however,  soon  after  told  of  the  successful  entry 
of  tho  rest,  and  then  began  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able confusion  and  carnage,  each  party  of  boarders 
(for  it  was  impossible  to  unite  their  forces)  main- 
taining an  unequal  struggle  with  the  numbers 
that  surrounded  them. 

In  a  vain  endeavour  to  find  the  aperture 
through  which  his  captain  and  comrades  had 
boarded,  John  Maitland  hod  been  for  some 
minutes  carrying  on  a  tlirust-and-parry  conflict 
with  some  of  the  enemy  from  the  deck,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  running  up  the  rattlins,  with  the 
intention  of  dropping  on  tho  deck,  when  a  violent 
thrust  from  a  pike  drove  him  from  his  hold  and 
hurled  him  into  the  water. 

Captain  Winterton,  who,  with  a  midshipman 
and  five  men,  was  gradually  driving  the  onemy 
before  him,  beheld  with  dismay  the  red  lights  the 
Spaniards  were  burning  from  the  poop,  and  the 
rockets  they  were  firing  off  as  signals.  Cheering 
on  his  handful  of  men,  and  making  a  spring  at 
the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  he  hurled 
hrm  bleeding  to  the  deck,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  ! 
and  his  men's  united  attack,  fairly  drove  the 
others  before  them  across  the  ship,  and  as  far  as 
tho  after  hatchway.    Here  he  had  the  good  for-  i 
tune  to  unite  his  own  with  two  of  the  other  1 
parties. 

Now  thoroughly  master  of  one-half  of  tho  ves- 
sel, Captain  Winterton  bent  every  effort  to  reach  '• 
the  poop,  where  the  signalling  was  still  going 
on,  and  his  third  lieutenant,  mortally  wounded, 
was  being  helped  into  the  boat,  while  his  party, 


hemmed  in  on  every  side,  were  carrying  on  an 
unequal  contest. 

So  rapidly  had  these  events  taken  place  that 
the  watch  below  had  not  yet  hod  time  to  reach 
the  deck ;  but  at  this  moment,  when  Captain 
Winterton  hoped  by  another  dash  to  gain  tho 
poop,  and  rescue  his  last  boat's  crew  from  their 
overwhelming  odds,  the  Spaniards  poured  up  the 
after  companion,  and  brought  such  a  formidable 
accession  of  numbers  that  the  success  which 
seemed  within  their  grasp  appeared  in  a  moment 
utterly  overthrown.  Though  the  men  fought 
with  the  usual  hardihood  and  recklessness  of 
British  seamen,  tho  unexpected  odds  were  telling 
terribly  against  them,  for  the  Spaniards,  by  this 
secession  of  fresh  hands,  had  regained  tho  deck 
as  far  forward  as  the  foremast. 

At  this  moment  tho  ship  gave  a  lurch  forward 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  ground  swell,  a 
rocket  shot  up  from  across  the  harbour,  and  the 
rush  of  a  round  shot  sounded  overhead,  as  it  tore 
through  the  rigging,  while  a  deep  boom  shook  the 
air  as  with  a  convulsion. 

This  proof  of  assistance  from  their  friends  in- 
spired the  Spaniards  with  redoubled  energy,  while 
for  an  instant,  but  only  for  an  instant,  it  do- 
pressed  their  assailants.  While  Captain  Winter- 
ton  was  deciding  in  his  mind  whether  to  order  the 
removal  of  the  wounded  and  mako  a  retreat  to  the 
boats  a  shout  from  the  well-known  voice  of  Mait- 
land from  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  second  lieutenant  s 
crew  and  some  dozen  fresh  hands,  turned  tho  tide 
once  more  in  favour  of  the  expedition. 

When  so  suddenly  burled  from  tho  shroudings, 
John  Maitland  narrowly  escaped  falling  athwart 
the  cutter,  an  accident  that  might  have  sent  him 
to  the  cockpit  on  the  return  of  the  boats.  As  it 
was,  falling  into  the  water,  he  struck  out  man- 
fully, and,  finding  himself  under  tho  stern  of  the 
galleon,  was  instantly  seized  with  an  idea  that  he 
thought  would  be  worth  practically  putting  into 
operation.  Swimming  back  to  the  cutter,  he  got 
on  board,  and  told  the  men  left  in  charge  to  pull 
till  the  boat  was  under  the  stern  windows,  through 
which  he  could  see  by  the  lights  in  the  cabin  the 
relief  watch  hurrying  on  deck. 

Waiting  till  they  had  all  left,  and  he  saw  tho 
coast  clear,  Maitland  dashed  his  cutlass  through 
one  of  the  port  windows,  and,  springing  through 
the  opening,  called  to  his  comrades  to  follow  him, 
a  summons  obeyed  with  tho  greatest  alacrity  by 
all  but  the  two  men  left  to  guard  the  boat. 

"  Hang  it,  Bill,  there  goes  another  gun !"  he 
exclaimed,  as  a  round  shot  struck  the  water  about 
a  fathom  astern  of  the  galleon.  "  And  look  there, 
lads,  at  that  red  fog.  The  Spaniards  are  putting 
off  their  boats  with  lights  in  them  to  cut  us  off, 
or  retake  the  prizes.  See."  And  he  pointed  to 
where  a  strong  ruddy  haze  on  the  water  indicated 
tho  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Bounding  upwards,  John,  unmindful  of  his 
dripping  clothes,  cheered  on  his  messmates,  and 
the  next  minute  sprang  lightly  on  deck,  gained 
the  poop,  and,  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  tho 
rear,  soon  effected  a  junction  with  tho  fourth 
party,  when,  driving  the  astonished  enemy  be- 
foro  thom,  the  whole  of  tho  crow  were  placed  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

Captain  Winterton,  beset  by  three  antagonists 
at  once,  was  pdlantly  defending  himself,  when 
his  sword  broke,  and  the  third  shot  at  tho  same 
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moment  striking  tho  mainmast,  the  top  hamper 
fell  with  a  crash  among  the  -Spaniards.  A  piece 
of  the  splintered  yard  striking  the  captain  on  the 
head,  and  hearing  him  to  the  deck,  his  assailants 
rushed  forward  to  despatch  him. 

Quick  as  lightning  Maitland,  who  saw  his 
officer' 8  critical  position,  sprang  across  tho 
wounded  and  the  dead,  ana,  dealing  tho  foremost 
of  tho  three  a  desperate  blow  with  his  cutlass, 
and  discharging  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  second, 
was  just  in  time  to  hurl  his  empty  weapon  in  the 
face  of  the  third  as  ho  covered  his  captain's 
body  with  his  person  and  threw  him  over  his 
shoulder. 

A  ringing  cheer  rose  from  tho  English  sailors 
at  this  achievement,  and  at  the  fact  that  the 
prizo  was  already  under  weigh.  Five  minutes 
later  tho  Spaniards  were  driven  below,  and,  sail 
being  set  on  tho  jib  and  tho  foromast,  tho  Trini- 


dada,  in  tow  of  one  of  the  boats,  was  drifting 
with  the  tido  out  of  the  bay. 

"  I  am  better  now,  John."  said  the  captain,  as 
Maitland  placed  him  on  the  poop-steps.  "The 
ship's  under  weigh?" 

"All  right,  ycr  honour,  and  there's  Mr. 
Leicester,  with  the  other  prizo,  following  us." 

"  Mr.  Harvey,"  cried  the  captain,  addressing 
tho  midshipman  who  had  accompanied  his  party, 
"  tell  them  in  the  launch  to  be  ready  with  tho 
grape  and  canister  to  meet  those  boats  of  the 
enemy  I  see  coming  out  of  the  fog  in  pursuit. 
You  are  wounded,  John." 

"  Nothing,  yer  honour,"  drawing  his  sleeve 
over  his  bleeding  face  and  eyes. 

At  this  moment,  when  both  prizes  were  abreast, 
and  steadily  making  good  their  distance,  two 
boats,  tilled  with  troops  carrying  torches,  burst 
suddenly  out  of  the  fog,  but  were  on  the  instant 
received  by  a  murderous  discharge  of  grape  and 
canister  from  the  launch,  which  effectually  ex- 
tinguished tho  lights/  Tho  shrieks  and  groans 
of  tho  dying  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  tho 
cannon  that  from  ships,  forts,  and  batteries  were 
blind]  y  discharged  after  the  captured  prizes,  the 
red  shot  flashing  like  lightning  out  of  the  dense 
fog  and  darkness  of  the  night. 

CHAPTER  IV. — A   WHITE  SQUALL. 

Though  tho  prizes  were  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  captor*,  and  well  under  weigh,  more 
sail  being  set  on  each  as  they  walked  out  of  the 
bay,  tho  fighting  was  not  yet  entirely  over,  either 
afloat  or  ashore. 

Occasional  shots  wero  still  being  exchanged 
between  tho  crew,  who  had  been  driven  below, 
and  tho  victors  on  tho  dock,  while  one  of  the 
forts  continued  to  send  at  random  red-hot  shot 
in  the  supposed  direction  of  tho  enemy  and  thoir 
prizes.  These,  as  they  flew  through  the  ringing 
or  fell  in  unpleasant  proximity  to  the  galloons,  I 
became  a  source  of  real  uneasiness  to  Captain  ' 
Winterton,  espccuilly  as  he  felt  certain  tho 
Spanish  ships  were  getting  under  weigh,  and 
ini^lit  at  any  moment  surgo  out  of  the  fog  and 
cut  off  their  escape. 

It  therefore  became  doubly  necessary  to  set  as 
much  canvas  as  possible,  so  as  to  tako  advantage 
of  any  catspaws  of  wind  they  might  meet  with 
on  making  the  offing. 

The  boats  of  tho  Ajax  and  the  Pomona  were  in 
tow  of  their  respective  prizes,  and  most  of  their 


crews  on  board  tho  galleons,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  straggling  fire  kept  up  from  the  hold  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  men  were  unable  to  set  sufficient 
sail  without  being  exposed  to  serious  danger  from 
tho  overpowered  but  not  yet  silenced  enemy. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  murderous  state  of  affairs, 
Captain  Winderton  ordered  the  hatches  to  be 
suddenly  removed,  and  the  marines  to  pour  down 
a  volley  on  the  imprisoned  crew.  This,  being 
followed  by  an  order  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  further  bloodshed  on 
either  side,  and  enabled  tho  victors  to  crowd  all 
sail  and  reach  tho  offing  unpursued  by  the  enemy. 

By  tho  aid  of  rockets  and  red  fire  from  then- 
decks,  the  Ajax  and  Pomona  soon  joined  company, 
and  being  under  easy  sail,  the  fog  at  the  same 
time  gradually  lifting,  the  boats  were  able  to 
return  to  their  respective  ships.  The  prisoners 
were  then  removed  aboard  tho  ships  of  war,  while 
prizo  crews  wero  placed  in  the  galleons,  under  the 
master  and  third  lieutenant  of  tho  Ajax  and 
Ponumuy  with  orders  to  make  all  sail  for  Gibraltar, 
where  tho  captures  would  be  condemned  in  the 
customary  manner. 

As  the  sun  rose,  and  the  fog  gradually  cleared 
off,  the  wind  became  more  steady,  and  the  prizes, 
though  slow  and  heavy  sailers,  were  going 
through  the  water  at  the  rato  of  six  knots  an 
hour,  the  Ajax  and  tho  Pomona,  to  leeward  and 
windward,  accommodating  their  rate  of  sailing  to 
the  vessels  they  convoyed,  and  the  whole  going 
abreast  in  a  lino. 

As  the  fog  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  Medi- 
terranean like  a  vast  curtain  the  two  Spanish 
line-of-battlo  wero  seen  some  six  knots  astern, 
crowding  all  sail  to  intercept  and  if  possible 
recapture  tho  prizes  before  they  could  reach  tho 
protection  of  the  guns  at  Gibraltar. 

"  Will  the  Spaniards  overhaul  us,  Ben,  if  these 
puffs  of  wind  hold  r"  inquired  John  Maitland, 
who  had  been  left  in  the  Trinidada,  of  a  mess- 
mate, an  old  salt  of  the  starboard  watch,  as  they 
took  short  turns  along  the  waist  of  the  ship. 

"  I  wish  we  were  as  safe  to  get  clear  of  that 
squall  brewing  there  to  windward  as  we  are  of 
escaping  those  lubberly  dons,"  replied  Ben,  tak- 
ing a  fresh  quid,  and  hitching  up  his  trousers. 
"  What  squall  ?  1  see  no  signs  of  any." 
"  Bless  your  innicent  hyes,  look  there.  Why, 
there's  a  capf  ul  of  wind  gathering  up  yonder  that 
might  last  a  chap  for  a  long  cruise. 

"  1  was  in  a  white  squall  in  tho  West  Indies 
when  the  skipper  commanded  tho  BeUerophon. 
but  I  don't  see  anything  like  that  here,"  rejoined 
Maitland. 

"  Like  enough,  but  every  sea  has  its  own  storms, 
and  there  ain't  an  uglier  one  in  high  or  low  lati- 
tudes nor  the  Mediterranean  for  sudden  gules  and 
tempests." 

"  But  how  is  it  you  judge  now,  Ben  ?" 

"  Look  here,  Jack.  l)o  you  see  that  black  patch 
on  the  sun's  eye,  not  bigger  nor  the  crown  of  a 
sou'-wester,  there  Y"  And  lien  indicated  with  his 
hand  a  small  jagged  black  cloud  just  impiuging 
the  lower  limb  of  the  sun. 

"  Yes,  1  see  it  clear  enough." 

"  Well,  if  you  watch  that  dab  of  ill-looking 
cloud,  you'U  see  it  spread  and  spread  till  it 
covers  the  whole  sky  and  puts  out  the  Bun  just 
like  an  extinguisher,  and  then,  my  eyes  and  limbs, 
won't  it  come  on  to  blow !" 

"See,  Ben,  the  Ajax  is  making  signals,'' 
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Mai  (land,  drawing  his  companion's 
attention  to  what  was  taking;  place  on  board  the 
line-of-huttle. 

"  Of  course  she  ia.  The  skipper  sees  if.  too,  and 
makes  signals  to  prepare  for  the  mischief  that's 


Ay,  ay  ;  and  here's  the  order  fur  in  sail  and 
down  topmast*  and  royals." 

"  Ana  just  look  there,  Jack,  at  them  hignerunt 
beggars,  the  Spaniards.  While  we  are  making  all 
snug  alow  and  aloft,  I'm  blest  if  they've  so  much 
as  noticed  what's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,"  looking 
with  a  glance  of  contemptuous  scorn  at  the  pursu- 
ing ships,  as,  with  all  sail  set  and  ataut,  and  un- 
conscious of  danger,  they  pressed  on  after  the 
prizes. 

Brief  as  was  the  time  taken  up  by  the  above 
dialogue,  it  had  been  sufficiently  long  "for  a  marked 
and  ruinous  change  to  take  place  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  general  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
scene. 

The  black  cloud  pointed  out  by  Ben,  and  which 
at  first  seemed  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  had 
dilated  as  it  were  from  the  centre,  and,  obscuring 
the  sun,  noon  overspread  the  whole  half  of  the 
heavens  as  with  an  impenetrable  pall.  The  sea, 
too,  which  had  been  so  lately  calm  and  voiceless, 
was  covered  with  fast-spreading  ripples,  filling 
the  air  with  a  strange  hissing  sound,  while  its 
surface  became  suddenly  covered  as  with  a  mantle 
of  foam. 

These  phenomena  followed  each  other  with 
rueh  rapid  sequence  that  the  eye  had  hardly  time 
to  note  the  changes,  when  the  last  phase  of  all 
was  reached,  and  the  squall  broke  with  terrific 
violence  on  the  several  vessel-,  which  the  next 
moment  wire  tossing  about  liko  corks  on  the 
rasrinjr  waves,  and  at  the  apparent  mercy  of  wind 
and  tide. 

Owing  to  the  timely  signal  from  the  Ajax,  the 
lieutenant  in  chargo  of  the  Trinidada  had  struck 
his  too  hamper,  taken  in  sail,  made  all  snug 
aboard,  and  altered  the  ship's  course,  so  as  to  scud 
before  the  wind.  These  preparations  had  hardly 
been  effected  when,  with  a  roar  liko  thunder,  and 
a  force  that  seemed  to  drive  the  ship  under  the 
water,  the  tempest  broke  on  tho  devoted  vessel, 
and  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends,  while  tho  sea, 
lashed  as  if  by  magic  into  mountainous  waves, 
swept  over  her  poop,  making  clean  breaches,  and 
frxiding  hf  r  decks  from  the  main-chains  to  after- 
hatch  with  the  hissing  brine. 

Three  extra  hands  at  once  flung  themselves  on 
the  wheel,  and,  by  great  exenion,  brought  tho 
ship's  head  round,  when,  with  a  spring  like  a 
living  thintr,  the  huge  hull  rose  on  her  koel,  and 
the  righted  vessel,  liko  a  freed  racer,  bounded  on 
lur  course,  mounting  the  roaring  waves  and 
plunging  into  the  troughs  with  a  speed  and  pres- 
sure that  made  every  timber  groan  as  if  tho  old 
craft  would  split  in  her  efforts  to  fly  the  storm 
that  ra^ed  through  her  spars  and  cordage  and 
threarened  to  drag  the  masts  out  of  their  sockets. 
Home  of  the  weaker  halyards,  stays,  and  braces 
snapped  with  loud  reports,  and  were  lashing 
about  the  deck  and  masts  like  infernal  whips,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  jib  and  flying-jib  were 
dragged  from  their  blocks  and  the  fore-sail  torn 
to  ribbon*,  while  the  loud  noise  with  which  the 
loose  canvas  flogged  the  mast  and  bulwarks  added 
a  hundredfold  to  the  tumult  and  danger  of  tho 
scene. 


Fortunately  for  the  safety  of  the  courageous 
band  who  threw  themselves  out  on  tho  fore-yard 
and  jibboom  to  set  fresh  sail,  a  flood  of  rain  caruo 
down,  as  if  tho  heavens  had  opened  and  let  free, 
in  one  ceaseless  deluge,  its  whole  reservoir  of 
water,  beating  down  the  wind  by  the  very  weight 
of  its  volume. 

But,  though  the  wind  had  greatly  abated, 
allowing  sail  to  be  made,  the  sea  still  ran  fear- 
fully high,  while  loud  peals  of  thunder  rolled 
overhead,  and  sheets  of  blue  lightning  lit  up  tho 
darkness  with  awful  grandeur. 

In  one  of  the-e  moments  of  vivid  illumination, 
when  tho  Trinidada  had  just  crested  an  enormous 
wave,  one  of  the  Spanish  line-of-battle  was  seen 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  running,  gunwalo  down, 
in  the  seething  water,  her  mizzen  gone  by  tho 
board,  while  the  crew,  swarming  like  bees,  with 
axe  and  cleaver  in  hand,  wero  making  frantic 
efforts  to  cut  away  the  mainmast,  in  the  hope 
of  righting  tho  unfortunate  ship,  that  seemed  half 
buried  in  the  foaming  brine. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  that  vivid  glare 
of  light  endund,  but  whil ;  it  continued  so  intenso 
was  its  power  that  the  smallest  item  on  board  tho 
Spaniard,  even  to  the  seams  of  tho  drenched 
deck,  were  revealed  with  startling  distinctness. 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  crowded  deck  of 
the  war-ship  as  the  Trinidada  mounted  tho  wave, 
seeming  to  hang  over  and  threaten  instant  anni- 
hilation to  the  labouring  ship  in  the  hollow.  It 
was  an  awful  and  perilous  position,  and  made 
the  boldest  hold  his  breath  in  either  ship,  for  so 
near  was  it  to  the  prize,  as  she  rushed  down  tho 
watery  way  after  tho  disabled  Sj>aniard,  that  a 
biscuit  might  have  been  thrown  from  the  deck  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  next  minuto  the  prize 
mounted  the  opposite  billow,  and,  with  a  flowing 
sheet,  was  rapidly  leaving  the  crippled  Spaniard 
in  hor  wake.  Almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen 
the  squall  subsided,  tho  rain  seemed  to  have 
beaten  down  the  wind,  as  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning subsequently  dispelled  tho  darkness,  and  in 
little  metro  than  forty  minutes  nothing  but  a 
rather  high  sea,  now  rapidly  falling,  remained 
to  testify'  to  the  existence  of  the  short  but  terriblo 
tempest  that  had  so  lately  broken  over  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

When  the  horizon  was  sufficiently  clear  to  allow 
of  an  uninterrupted  view  the  two  Spanish  ships 
of  war,  both  disabled,  wero  seen  standing  east- 
ward for  tl.e  projection  of  their  former  harbour, 
while  the  Pomona,  with  the  other  prize  in  tow, 
the  galleon  having  lost  hor  fore  and  main  top  in 
the  squall,  and  the  Ajax  leading,  were  observed 
standing  in  for  Gibraltar,  the  Trinidada  making 
all  sail,  according  to  signal,  to  speak  tho  leading 
ship. 

At  sunset  of  the  same  day  the  two  ships  and 
their  prizes  ran  down  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  Trinidada,  having 
received  orders  to  anchor,  give  up  the  prize  to  a 
party  from  shore,  and  go  on  board  tho  Ajax, 
at  once  passed  the  order  to  clear  away  the  anchor. 

The  chain  cable,  attached  to  tho  stock  of  tho 
best  sheet  anchor  on  board,  was  bent  to  forty-five 
fathoms,  and  no  sooner  had  it  been  let  go  than 
tho  chain  rushed  out  with  such  momentum  that, 
though  it  was  properly  bitted,  stopper  after  stopper 
snapped  like  so  much  rotten  twine,  the  cable 
each  instant  increasing  its  velocity  to  a  degree 
that  no  human  power  could  arrest ;  and,  instead 
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of  stopping  when  the  anchor  touched  the  ground, 
it  wont  rushing  out  till  nearly  a  hundred  fathoms 
of  cable  had  run  through. 

For  the  time  this  was  taking  place  tho  noise 
mado  was  like  incessant  thunder,  and  so  deafening 
that  even  the  speaking  trumpet  was  useless  in 
conveying  orders.  The  violence  of  the  shock  was 
so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  in  t.ny 
part  of  the  old  merchantman  without  holding,  and 
the  jerks  were  so  tremendous  that  every  moment 
it  was  expected  the  ship  would  be  torn  in  pieces, 
while,  as  tho  chain  bounded  up  the  hatchway 
and  tliwlml  round  the  bits,  streams  of  flame  flew 
off",  and  the  hawser-hole  glowed  like  a  furnace 
from  the  velocity  of  the  friction.  When,  at  length, 
every  link  wus  expended,  and  the  last  jerk  came 
on  the  heel  of  the  mainmast,  to  which  the  cable 
M'as  shackled,  the  shock  given  was  as  if  the  vessel 
had  been  driven  on  the  rocks.  80  violent,  indeed, 
was  the  recoil  that  hardly  a  man  was  left  stand- 
ing on  the  deck,  and  so  extraordinary  were  the 
noino  and  confusion  that  the  whole  bay  was 
a*tir,  and  boats  put  off  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  so  singular  an  accident, 

CHAPTBE  V.— A  NAVAL  EXECUTION. 

"  Well,  Ben,  I've  hoard  tell  of  fellows  who 
have  had  the  breath  shaken  out  of  their  bodies," 
observed  Maitland,  with  a  good-humoured  laugh, 
as  ho  felt  after  the  safe  custody  of  his  jaws,  "  but 
I'm  blest  if  ever  I  went  so  near  having  my  teeth 
shaken  out  of  my  head." 

"May  I  drink  bilge  water  for  grog  if  I  didn't 
think  I  should  havo  been  shook  out  of  my  stock- 
ings," replied  his  messmate,  as  the  two  approached 
the  gangway  to  enter  the  pinnace.  "My  eyes 
and  limbs!  what's  up  here?"  he  ejaculated, 
pointing  to  an  approaching  boat,  that,  with  long 
sweeping  strokes,  was  making  direct  for  the 
Ti  imdada. 

"  Why,  it's  a  guard-boat,  with  a  party  of  marines 
in  the  stern,"  replied  John  Maitland. 

"  And,  so  help  my  davy,  there's  a  blue  jncknt, 
and  tho  Pomona's  parson  with  a  Prayer  Book. 
I'm  blessed,  Jack,  if  it  ain't  a  punishment  go  !" 
and  he  looked  with  rather  a  startled  expression 
at  his  messmate. 

All  further  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the 
hailine  of  tho  boat  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Trinidada,  and  the  almost  instant  coming  aboard 
of  a  number  of  sailors  and  a  sergeant's  guard  of 
marines,  preceded  by  the  chaplain  and  a  prisoner,  I 
the  whole  being  drawn  up  on  the  quarter-deck, 
the  clergyman  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
condemned  man. 

While  this  was  taking  place  at  one  end  of  the 
vessel  the  carpenter  and  his  mates  were  hastily 
rigging  up  a  platform  on  the  forecastle,  across  the 
Bhip,  from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  and  making  the 
other  necessary  preparations  for  a  naval  exe- 
cution. 

The  condemned  man,  a  notoriously  bad  character, 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  Pomona,  had,  in  a  drunken 
fit,  disobeyed  orders,  and  then  struck  the  lieutenant  [ 
on  the  quarter-deck.   Such  an  act  in  time  of  war 
was  always  death,  without  a  hope  of  pardon. 

The  officers,  expecting  to  go  into  action  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  knowing  now  sailors  object  to  exe- 
cutions taking  place  on  board  their  favourite  ships, 
resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  prizes 
being  in  the  bay  to  carry  out  the  law  on  board  one 


1  of  them,  all  the  other  formalities  being  complied 

,  with. 

Boats  filled  with  sailors  from  the  different  ships 
in  harbour  were  drawn  up  near  the  Trinidada, 
while  the  yards  of  all  the  men-of-war  were  dressed, 
or  manned,  as  it  is  called,  so  that  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  might  be  benefitted  by  the 
moral  spectacle. 

At  a  certain  signal  the  procession  began  to  move 
forward  the  boatswain  and  his  mates  leading  the 
way,  the  chaplain,  reading  the  service  for  the  dead, 
preceding  the  prisoner,  and  the  marines  walking 
on  either  side.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  the 
boatswain's  mate  pinioned  the  prisoner's  arms, 
and  a  halyard  having  been  passed  through  a 
block  attached  to  tho  extremity  of  the  fore-yard- 
arm,  and  the  other  end  of  the  yard  secured  to  the 
rigging,  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  were  brought 
down  on  deck,  and  a  noo«e  being  made  on  one 
end,  and  passed  over  the  culprit's  neck,  the  cap 
was  drawn  over  his  face,  and  the  other  end  given 
to  six  Bailors.  The  prisoner  was  then  led 
to  the  platform,  where  tho  finding  of  the  court, 
and  his  sentence,  with  tho  articles  of  war  he  had 
violated,  and  on  which  his  sentence  was  based, 
were  formally  read  aloud,  when  he  was  left  fur  a 
few  moments  with  the  chaplain. 

At  that  moment  a  signal  was  made  to  the  Ajax, 
and  instantly  off  went  every  hat  in  boat,  on  yard, 
or  deck,  and  the  bareheaded  concourse  stood 
silently  gazing.  A  puff  of  white  smoke  leaped 
from  the  side  of  tho  war-ship,  and  the  boom  of 
an  unahotted  gun  rolled  over  the  bay. 

At  the  signal  the  six  sailors  rushed  aft  with 
the  halyard  at  full  speed,  dragging  the  criminal 
from  his  feet,  hoisting  him  through  the  air,  and 
jerking  his  neck  against  the  block  with  such  force 
that  almost  instant  death  was  the  result,  and  the 
swaying  body,  as  it  swung  round  and  round,  or 
oscillated  in  the  wind,  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  man  who  had  committed  one  of  tho  worst 
offences  in  the  articles  of  war. 

An  hour  later  the  body  was  lowered  to  the 
grating,  hastily  placed  in  a  hammock,  two  heavy 
cannm-balls  fastened  under  the  feet,  and  the 
whole  firmly  sewn  up  by  the  sailmaker.  Tho 
other  end  of  the  grating  was  then  canted  up,  and 
the  body  plunged  feet  foremost  into  a  seaman's 
grave — the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Two  streaks  of  light  from  opposite  points 
suddenly  gleamed  along  tho  green  water  like 
lightning,  making  a  rushing  sound,  as  the  dorsal 
fin  of  the  shark  flashed  before  the  eyes,  and  with 
a  perpendicular  dive  those  ravenous  monsters  of 
the  deep  plunged  to  the  ©ozy  bed  of  the  ocean, 
to  rend  for  food  the  scarce  cold  body  of  the  de- 
graded sailor. 

At  sundown  of  the  next  day,  having  taken  on 
board  wood  and  water  and  some  live  stock,  the 
Ajax,  with  courses  and  topsails  all  set,  ran  before 
a  staggering  breeze  out  of  the  bay.  Dashing  the 
foam  in  flving  sheets  from  her  broad  counter,  and 
seeming  Lair  buried  in  the  flying  spray,  she 
looked  from  afar  liko  a  sea-bird,  as  she  flew  past 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and,  with  her  head  due 
west,  she  wus  soon  lost  in  the  golden  glare  that 
made  a  fiery  path  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TALAVERA. 

The  ill-success  that  bad  Attended  the  British 
arm*  in  the  Peninsula  caused  the  government 
to  place  the  fortunes  of  the  army  once  more 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy,  who  had 
already  displayed  an  especial  genius  of  command, 
and  had  secured  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  and 
the  respect  of  the  nation. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  arrived  at  Lisbon  with  some  reinforcements, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  3U,000  men.  lie  made  his  way  to  the  interior 
by  easy  marches,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July,  having 


accomplished  tho  perilous  passago  of  the  Douro, 
he  arrived  at  Talavera.  Hither,  as  to  a  common 
centre,  the  several  branches  of  tho  French  army 
were  hastening :  the  united  force  amounted  to 
50,000  men,  nominally  commanded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  but  in  reality  by  General  Schastinni 
and  Marshals  Jourdan,  Victor,  and  Mortier. 

The  town  of  Talaveru  is  built  close  to  the  river 
Ta^us :  in  front  of  it  ato  many  olive  grounds 
and  enclosures,  alike  calculated  to  cover  the  troops 
appointed  to  its  defence  and  to  conceal  their  dis- 
positions. 

With  the  town,  then,  as  the  fixed  point  on  his 
extreme  right,  the  British  goneral  took  up  a  lino 
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which  extended  about  two  miles,  and  which  waa 
terminated  on  the  left  by  a  commanding  hill ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  took  his  measure*  with  such 
promptitude,  and  issued  his  orders  with  so  much 
coolness  and  perspicuity,  that  every  battalion, 
Spanish  as  well  as  English,  stepped  into  the  very 
spot  which  his  admirable  foresight  had  marked 
out  for  it. 

To  the  Spaniards  the  right  was  assigned. 
Their  battalions  were  stationed  among  olive  groves, 
with  walls  and  fences  interspersed.  The  British 
defended  the  left,  ita  extreme  flank  occupying  a 
bold  height,  having  for  ita  front  a  difficult  ravine, 
and  on  ita  flank  a  deep  valley.  The  point  of 
juncture  between  the  two  armies  waa  effected  by 
ten  guns,  which  were  placed  in  battery  on  the 
summit  of  a  bold  knoll,  with  an  English  division 
to  protect  them,  and  a  strong  cavalry  corps  in  re- 
serve. 

In  the  general  disposition  of  tho  troops  Camp- 
bell's division  was  on  the  right  of  the  British, 
Sbcrbrooke's  division  adjoining,  Mackenzie  oc- 
cupied the  next  portion  of  the  battle-ground,  while 
the  height  upon  the  left,  that  formed  tho  key  of 
the  position,  was  intrusted  to  General  Hill. 

The  battle  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  on 
the  26th  of  J  uly .  During  the  morning  the  troops 
had  been  marching  on  the  different  points  marked 
out  for  them,  and  had  taken  their  ground,  hitherto 
unmolested  by  the  enemy,  but  at  noon  Mackenzie's 
division  was  suddenly  and  furiously  assailed  by 
two  heavy  columns.  Partially  surprised,  the  87th 
and  88th  Kegimonta  were  momentarily  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  the  French  penetrated  between 
the  two  brigades  which  formed  the  division.  But 
other  English  regiments  were  immediately  brought 
forward  to  cover  their  companions,  while  they  re- 
tired in  superb  order,  ana  took  up  the  position 
they  were  directed  to  occupy. 

Tho  enomy  continued  their  attack,  and  it  had 
now  partially  extended  along  the  whole  line, 
growing  more  animated  as  the  evening  began  to 
fall.  The  left,  where  the  British  stood,  appeared 
to  be  the  grand  object  of  attack  by  the  French 
marshals.  They  directed  against  it  a  strong  force, 
that  advanced  in  double  quick  time,  supported  by 
a  furious  cannonade. 

The  brunt  of  the  assault  fell  upon  a  compara- 
tively small  brigade  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Dorkin.  The  colonel  repulsed  them  in  front,  but 
his  brigade  waa  too  weak  to  defond  all  points,  so 
that  the  enemy  succeeded  in  getting  the  behind 
portion  of  the  hill. 

General  Hill  instantly  hastened  to  tho  relief  of 
Colonel  Dorkin,  leading  up  the  48th  and  29th. 
While  moving  onward  and  giving  his  orders  the 
general  was  tired  at  from  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and,  concluding  that  the  shots  proceeded  from 
British  stragglers  who  mistook  tho  direction  of 
their  Are,  he  rode  smartly  up  to  stop  them,  ac- 
companied by  his  brigade-major  Fordyce.  These 
two  were  instantly  surrounded  by  tho  enemy. 
Fordyce  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  hand  of  a 
French  grenadier  was  already  on  the  bridlo  of 
Hill's  charger ;  but  the  general,  suddenly  spurring 
his  horse,  contrived  to  break  away  and  gallop  off 
Driving  his  wounded  beast  downwards,  ne  met  a 
party  of  the  29th,  and,  turning,  led  them  up  with 
unhesitating  courage  to  the  charge.  Tho  old 
29th  did  not  disappoint  their  leader :  they  won 
back  the  summit  at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet.  But 
scarcely  had  the  general  placed  his  men  beaido 


those  of  Colonel  Dorkin  ere  a  heavy  mass  of 

French  infantry  again  advanced.  In  the  un- 
certain light  (for  evening  had  now  quite  set  in) 
the  assailants  and  assailed  almost  touched  each 
other.  The  red  flash  of  a  well -delivered  volley 
showed  the  English  the  dark  array  that  threatened 
them.  The  order  waa  given  to  fire  and  then  to 
advance,  and  the  British,  having  poured  in  their 
deadly  volley,  rushed  on  with  their  bayonets, 
broke  the  advancing  columns,  and  drove  them 
down  the  hills. 

While  this  attack  waa  going  forward  a  feint 
had  been  made  by  the  French  on  the  German 
legion  in  the  centre,  while,  with  the  flower  of  their 
infantry,  the  enemy  ascended  the  heights,  which 
at  every  loss  they  seemed  determined  to  win.  A 
terrific  slaughter  ensued,  and  so  desperately  waa 
this  night  fighting  maintained,  so  closely  were  the 
regiments  engaged,  that  some  of  the  men  fought 
with  clubbed  muskets. 

These  signal  repulses  of  a  gallant  and  powerful 
enemy  could  not  out  cost  a  heavy  expenditure  of 
life.  Many  brave  officers  had  fallen,  and  at  this 
period  of  the  conflict  the  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  upwards  of  800  men. 

The  troops  lay  upon  their  arms,  and  each  bat- 
talion on  the  ground  it  had  occupied  the  preced- 
ing day.  The  cavalry  were  stretched  beside  their 
horses ;  all  were  ready  for  an  attack ;  but  the 
night  passed,  with  some  slight  alarms,  and  no 
serious  disturbance. 

The  morning  waa  ushered  in  by  a  tremendous 
cannonade,  while  the  grenadiers  of  Lapiase's  di- 
vision in  two  columns  advanced  again  to  attack 
tho  heights  on  the  left.  They  were  bravely  led 
forward  by  their  officers,  and  made  many  despe- 
rate but  unavailing  efforts  to  win  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Nothing  could  shake  the  firmness  of 
the  British.  They  allowed  the  columns  to  mount 
tho  rugged  ascent,  until  thoy  had  nearly  touched 
the  ridge.  Then  a  close  volley,  a  loud  huzza, 
followed  by  a  rapid  charge,  scattered  the  forma- 
tion of  the  French,  and  sent  them  precipitously 
down  the  hill.  Again  and  again  the  attempt  was 
made,  with  equal  ill-fortune,  until,  totally  dis- 
heartened by  repeated  repulses,  and  leaving  the 
ground  heaped  with  dead,  the  enemy  abandoned 
all  hope  of  carrying  this  well-defended  position, 
and  retreated  out  of  fire. 

It  was  now  half- past  eight,  and  the  fire  had 
never  intermitted  from  five  that  morning.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  frightful,  the  French  infi- 
nitely greater  than  tho  British,  and  their  troops, 
dispirited  by  want  of  success,  and  wearied  by 
constant  but  unavailing  exertion,  showed  little 
inclination  to  renew  the  battle. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  was  intolerable.  The 
movements  on  the  French  part  were  stayed,  tho 
firing  ceased  over  the  field,  and  by  a  sort  of  mutual 
consent  the  work  of  destruction  waa  for  a  time 
suspended.  The  French  commenced  cooking 
their  dinners,  and  the  English  and  their  allies 
produced  their  scantier  rationa.  During  this 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  it  was  a  matter 
of  some  deliberation  with  the  British  commander 
whether  in  turn  he  should  become  the  assailant, 
or  remain  quietly  and  await  the  result  of  the 
enemy's  decision,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  latter  was  his  determination. 

At  this  time  a  curious  incident  occurred,  that 
for  a  brief  space  changed  the  character  of  war, 
and,  even  on  a  battle-field  coverod  with  the  dead 
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and  dying,  produced  a  display  of  kindly  feeling 
between  two  brave  and  noble-minded  enemies. 
A  small  hit  torn,  tributary  to  the  Tagus,  flowed 
through  a  part  of  the  battle-ground,  and  sepa- 
ratcd  the  combatants.  During  the  pause  occa- 
sioned by  the  heat  of  the  weather  ana  the  weari- 
ness of  the  troops  both  annie*  went  to  the  banks 
of  the  rivulet  for  water.  The  men  approached 
each  other  fearlessly,  threw  down  their  caps  and 
mu>keU,  chatted  to  each  other  like  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  exchanged  brandy-flasks  and  wine- 
skin*. All  bitterness  of  feeling  seemed  forgotten. 
To  a  rtnuisnrr  they  would  have  appeared  more 
like  an  allied  force  than  men  hot  from  a  ferocious 
conflict,  and  only  gathering  strength  and  energy 
to  recommence  it  anew. 

But  still  nobler  rivalry  for  the  time  existed. 
The  interval  was  employed  in  carrying  off  the 
wounded,  who  lay  intermixed  upon  the  hard-con- 
tested field ;  and  to  the  honour  of  both  be  it  told 
that  each  endeavoured  to  extricate  the  common 


and  remove  their  unfortunate  friends 
and  enemies  without  distinction. 

Suddenly  the  bugles  sounded,  the  drums  beat 
to  arms,  many  of  the  most  soldierly  shook  hands, 
and  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual  esteem, 
and  within  ten  minutes  they  were  again  at  the 
h*y<  met 'ft  point. 

Having  ascertained  the  part  of  the  position 
and  the  extent  of  it  that  was  occupied  by  the 
English  brigades,  the  French  marshals  deter- 
mined to  direct  their  undivided  energies  against 
that  portion  of  the  line,  and,  if  possible,  crush 
the  British  divisions  by  bearing  on  them  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  They  formed  in  four 
columns  of  attack  :  the  first  was  destined  against 
that  part  of  the  ground  where  the  British  and 
Spnnij,rds  were  united ;  the  second  against  Sher- 
brooke  and  Cameron's  brigade;  the  third  was 
directed  against  Mackenzie's  and  the  Germans ; 
and  the  fourth,  in  great  strength,  and  accom-  | 
panied  by  a  uums  of  cavalry,  moved  up  the  val- 
ley to  the  left. 

A  fire  from  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  announced 
the  forward  movement  of  the  columns,  who  soon 
presented  themselves,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  light 
infantry.  A  destructive  cannonade  was  borne  by 
the  English  brigades  patiently.  In  vain  the 
tirailleur*  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  but  not  a  shot 
»  w  returned  by  the  British.  Their  orders  to 
reserve  their  fire  were  obeyed,  and  the  files 
steadily  and  quietly  closed  up,  for  the  men  were 
falling  by  scores.  Their  assailants  approached. 
Their  officers  called,  "En  acant  /"  (Forward!), 
and  the  drums  beat  the  pas  de  chargt.  Nothing 
could  be  more  imposing  than  their  advance- 
nothing  more  complete  than  their  discomfiture. 
W j ruin  twenty  paces  a  shattering  volley  was 
delivered  from  the  English  line,  the  word 
"CknrgeF'  was  given,  and  the  bayonet  per- 
foni»<*d  the  rent. 

Campbell's  division  on  tbe  right  totally  repelled 
the  attack,  and.  charging  boldly  in  return,  drove 
the  French  back,  and  captured  a  battery  of  ten 
smn*.  The  enemy  endeavoured  to  retake  them, 
but  the  Spanish  cavalry  charged  home,  the  can- 
non remained  with  the  captors,  and  the  right  of 
the  British  wan  victorious  everywhere. 

The  left  attack  totally  failed.  The  British 
cavalry  were  posted  in  the  valley  where  the  hos- 
tile movement  was  being  made,  and  Anson's 
of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons 


and  the  1st  King's  German  Hussars,  were  ordered 
to  charge  and  check  the  advance.  It  was  gallantly 
attempted,  and  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  charge 
failed,  and  the  23rd  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  the 
daring  courage  exhibited  under  circumstances 
perfectly  desperate  so  completely  astonished  the 
enemy  that  their  attack  on  the  heights  was  aban- 
doned,. An  eyewitness  has  thus  described  the 
gallant  affair : — 

"  Tbe  ground  upon  which  the  brigade  was  in 
line  was  perfectly  level,  nor  did  any  visible  ob- 
struction appear  between  it  and  the  columns 
opposed.  The  grass  was  long,  dry,  and  waving, 
concealing  the  fatal  chasm  that  intervened.  One 
of  General  Vilatte's  columns  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  right  of  the  building  occupied  by 
light  troops.  These  were  directly  in  front  of  the 
23rd  Dragoons.  Another  was  formed  rather  to 
the  rear,  and  more  in  front  of  the  German  hussars, 
on  the  left  of  the  line.  Such  were  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  charge. 

"For  some  time  the  brigade  advanced  at  a 
rapid  pace  without  receiving  any  obstruction  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  line  cheered.  It  was 
answered  from  the  hill  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm ;  never  was  anything  more  exhilirating  or 
more  beautiful  than  this  advance.  Several  lengths 
in  front,  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  rode  Colonel 
Elley.  Thus  placed,  he,  of  course,  first  arrived 
at  the  brink  of  a  ravine  which,  varying  in  width, 
extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 
Going  half  speed  at  the  time,  no  alternative  was 
left  him.  To  havo  checked  his  horse  and  given 
timely  warning  would  havo  been  impossible. 
With  some  difficulty  he  cleared  it  at  a  bound,  and 
on  gaining  the  opposite  bank  endeavoured  by 
gesture  to  warn  tbe  23rd  of  the  dangerous  ground 
they  had  to  pass,  but,  advancing  with  the  velocity 
they  did,  tho  line  was  on  the  verge  of  the  stream 
before  the  colonel's  signn  could  oithcr  be  seen,  or 
if  seen  understood.  Under  any  circumstances 
this  must  have  been  a  serious  occurrence  in  a 
cavalry  chargo,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
four  or  five  hundred  dragoons  were  assailing  two 
divisions  of  infantry  unbroken  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  onset,  to  have  persevered  at  all  was 
highly  honourable  to  tho  regiment. 

"  At  this  moment  the  enemy,  formed  in  squares, 
opened  a  tremendous  fire.  A  change  immediately 
took  place.  Horses  rolled  on  the  earth ;  others 
were  seen  flying  back,  dragging  their  unhorsed 
riders  with  them ;  tbe  German  hussars  coolly 
reined  up :  tho  lino  of  the  23rd  was  broken.  Still 
the  regiment  galloped  forward.  The  confusion 
was  increased,  but  no  hesitation  was  betrayed  by 
the  individuals  of  this  gallant  corps.  The 
survivors  rushed  forward  with,  if  possible,  ac- 
celerated pace,  passing  between  the  flank  of  the 
square,  now  one  general  blaze  of  fire,  and  the 
building  on  its  left." 

Still  the  remainder  of  the  23rd,  led  on  by  Major 
Ponsonby,  passing  under  this  murderous  fire, 
assailed  and  overthrew  a  regiment  of  chasseurs, 
and,  though  attacked  in  turn  by  a  souadron  of 
Weatphalian  horse  and  some  Polish  lancers,  it 
cut  its  way  through  these,  and,  riding  past  the 
intervals  of  the  infantry,  reached  the  base,  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  Spanish  corps  of  observation 
secured  it.  Its  loss  was  awful,  in  an  affair  that 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes  9  officers,  12  sergeants, 
200  rank  and  file,  and  224  horses  were  killed 
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On  tho  centre  tho  attack  wan  made  with  great  I 
steadiness  and  determination.  The  French  column 
deployed  before  they  attempted  to  ascend  the 
heights,  and,  regardless  of  oroken  ground,  ad- 
vanced with  imposing  gallantry.    General  Sher-  | 
brooke,  having  fully  prepared  his  men,  received 
them  with  a  volley  of  muskerrv  which  staggered 
their  resolutions,  and,  the  whole  division  rushing 
forward  with  the  bayonet,  the  French  weredriven 
back  with  prodigious  loss ;  but  the  Guards,  carried 
away  by  victorious  excitement,  came  loosely  on. 
The  French  observed  their  want  of  order,  per- 
ceived an  opening  in  the  line,  and  threw  in  a  tre- 
mendous tire,  causing  a  momentary  confusion. 
They  fell  back,  but,  as  whole  sections  were  swept 
away,  their  ranks  became  disordered,  and  nothing 
but  their  stubborn  gallantry  prevented  a  total 
rout.    Their  situation  was  most  critical :  had  the 
French  charged  home  nothing  could  have  saved 
them.     Lord  Wellington  saw  the  danger,  and 
speedily  despatched  support.    A  brigade  of  horse 
was  ordered  up,  and  the  48th  moved  from  the 
heights  to  assist  their  hard-pressed  comrades. 
As  the  latter  regiment  came  on  in  double-quick 
time,  and  formed  in  the  rear  by  companies,  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  Guards  retreated  through  the 
intervals  of  the  lane  left  open  for  them.    A  close 
and  well-directed  volley  from  the  48th  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  French,  when,  with 
amazing  celerity  and  coolness,  tho  Guards  rallied 
and  re-formed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  advanced  in 
turn  to  support  the  regiment  that  had  supported 
them.    As  they  came  on  the  regiment  answered 
each  other  with  ringing  cheers.    It  was  taken  up 
and  passed  along  the  whole  English  lines,  ana 
that  wild  shout  told  the  advancing  enemy  that 
British  valour  was  indomitable.     The  leading 
files  of  the  French  halted — turned— fell  back— and 
never  made  another  effort. 

At  every  point  the  British  were  victorious. 
One  forward  movement  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Talavera  would  have  proved  the  most  decisive 
defeat  that  ever  the  French  armies  on  the 
Peninsula  had  sustained.  But  with  troops  so 
wretchedly  disciplined  it  was  impossible  to  change 
any  previous  formation  when  in  face  of  an  enemy, 
and  thus  the  French  marshals  were  enabled  to 
retreat  in  perfect  order,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
their  baggage,  the  whole  of  their  wounded,  and 
all  the  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  ten 
guns  taken  by  Campbell's  brigade,  and  seven 
guns  abandoned  in  the  woods,  and  afterwards 
secured. 

As  victory  is  ever  clouded  by  individual 
suffering,  an  event  well  calculated  to  increase  the 
horrors  of  the  battle-field  occurred,  which  cannot 
be  called  to  mind  without  the  highest  sorrow  for 
those  who  suffered. 

From  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  leaves  were 
parched  like  tinder,  and  the  grass  was  rank  and  dry. 
Near  the  end  of  the  engagement  both  became 
ted  by  the  blaze  of  some  cartridge  papers,  and 
whole  of  the  surface  was  presently  enveloped 
in  a  sheet  of  fire.  Those  of  the  disabled  who  lay  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  field  managed  *  rawl  away, 
or  were  carried  off  by  their  more  fortunate 
companions  who  had  escaped  unhurt,  but  un- 
happily many  of  the  wounded  perished  in  the 
■sites  before  it  was  possible  to  extricate  them. 

The  battle  was  ended  at  about  six  o'clock,  and 
'ft.  r  that  hour  scarcely  a  shot  was  heard.  Both 
occupied  the  position  of  the  morning,  and 


the  British  bivouacked  on  the  field,  with  little 
food  and  no  shelter,  while  the  dead  lay  silently 
around,  and  the  moans  of  tho  wounded  broke 
sadly  on  the  ear  as  they  were  being  conveyed 
throughout  tho  night  to  the  hospitals  in 
Salamanca. 

The  British  loss  was  extremely  severe,  and  from 
the  heavy  cannonade  regiments  not  otherwise 
exposed  s'uffered  much.  The  whole  force,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Spaniards,  did  not  exceed  19,000,  and  of 
these  fully  4000  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Spanish  loss  was  inconsiderable,  as  they  were 
never  seriously  engaged — not  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  more  than  1000. 

The  casualties  of  the  French  army  it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  correctly.  It  has  been  set 
down  at  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  thousand.  Tho 
intermediate  estimate  would  probably  be  the 
truest. 


ADVENTURES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

In  1834  two  gentlemen  named  Townsend  and 
Nurtall  agreed  to  accompany  a  body  of  traders, 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Wyeth,  to  the  Columbia 
river  and  adjacent  parts.  On  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  March  the  two  friends  arrived  in  a  steam- 
boat at  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri.  Here  they 
furnished  themselves  with  several  pairs  of  leathern 
pantaloons,  enormous  overcoats,  and  white  wool 
hats  with  round  crowns,  fitting  tightly  to  the 
head,  and  almost  hard  enough  to  resist  a  musket- 
ball.  Leaving  their  bagpage  to  come  on  with  the 
steamer,  about  three  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
Missouri,  thev  set  off  to  amuse  themselves  by 
walking  and  hunting  leisurelv  through  that  dis- 
tance, which  is  composed  chiefly  of  wide  flat 
prairies,  with  few  and  remotely-situated  habita- 
tions of  the  frontier  settlers. 

One  of  the  first  indications  of  their  approach 
to  a  wild  country  was  the  spectacle  of  a  band  of 
Indians  of  the  Saque  tribe,  who  were  removing 
to  new  settlements.  The  men  were  fantastically 
painted,  and  the  chief  was  distinguished  by  a 
profuse  displav  of  trinkets,  and  a  huge  necklace 
made  of  the  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear.  The  deco- 
rations of  one  of  the  women  amused  the  two 
travellers.  She  was  an  old  squaw,  to  whom  was 
presented  a  broken  umbrella.  The  onlv  use  she 
made  of  this  prize  was  to  wrench  the  plated  ends 
from  the  whalebones,  strinp  them  on  a  piece  of 

!  wire,  take  her  knife  from  her  belt,  with  which  she 
deliberately  cut  a  slit  of  an  inch  in  length  along 
the  upper  rim  of  her  ear,  and  insert  them  in  it. 
The  sipht  was  as  shocking  to  the  feelings  a*  it 
was  grotesque ;  for  the  cheeks  of  the  vain  being 
were  covered  with  blood,  as  she  stood  with  fancied 
dignity  in  the  midst  of  twenty  others,  who  evi- 
dently envied  her  the  possession  of  the  worthless 

I  baubles. 

The  travellers,  tired  of  their  long  journey  on 
i  foot,  waited  at  a  small  village  on  the  Missouri 
till  their  companions  and  baggage  should  come 
up.    The  steamer  arrived  on  the  9th  of  April, 
and,  the  two  pedestrians  having  gone  on  board,  it 
was  soon  puffing  up  the  river  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour.    In  four  days  they  reached  the 
'  small  town  of  Independence,  the  outermost  Anglo- 
American  post,  and,  disembarking',  they  began  to 
prepare  for  their  long  and  venturesome  journey, 
i     On  the  28 th  of  April,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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_r,  all  things  being  prepared,  the 
consisting  of  seventy  men  and  250  hones,  began 
its  inarch  towards  the  west.  Ail  were  in  high 
spirits  and  full  of  hope  of  adventure ;  uproarious 
bursts  of  merriment,  and  gay  and  lively  songs, 
o  'tutantly  echoed  along  the  line  of  the  cavalcade. 
The  road  lay  over  a  vast  rolling  prairie,  with  oc- 
casional small  spots  of  timber  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  apart,  and  this  was  expected  to  bo 
the  complexion  of  the  track  for  some  weeks.  For 
the  first  day  and  night  the  journey  was  njrrotable, 
bat  on  the  second  day  a  heavy  rain  fell,  which 
made  the  ground  wet  and  muddy,  soaked  the 
blanket  bedding,  and  rendered  camping  at  night 
anything  but  pleasant. 

In  camping  the  party  is  divided  into  messes  of 
eight  men,  and  each  mess  is  allowed  a  separate 
tent.  The  captain  of  a  mess  (who  is  generally 
an  41  old  hand  ')  receives  each  morning  rations  of 
pork,  flour,  «tc. .  for  his  people,  and  they  choose 
one  of  their  body  as  cook  for  the  whole.  When 
travellers  arrive  in  the  evening  at  a  suitable  spot 
far  encampment  the  superintendent  rides  round 
a  space  which  he  considers  large  enough  to  accom- 
rcvdate  it,  and  directs  where  each  mess  shall  pitch 
its  tent.  The  men  immediately  unload  their 
horses,  and  place  their  bales  of  goods  in  the  di- 
rection indicated,  and  in  such  manner  as,  in  case 
of  need,  to  form  a  sort  of  fortification  and  defence. 
When  all  the  messes  are  arranged  in  this  way 
the  camp  forms  a  hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  horses  are  placed  and  staked  firmly  to 
the  ground.  The  guard  consists  of  from  six  to 
eight  men,  is  relieved  three  times  each  night,  and 
so  arranged  that  each  gang  may  serve  alternate 
nights.  The  captain  of  a  guard  (who  is  generally 
also  the  captain  of  a  mesa)  collects  his  people  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  posts  them  around  out- 
side the  camp  in  such  situations  that  they  may 
command  a  view  of  the  environs,  and  be  ready  to 
give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  The  captain 
cries  the  hour  regularly  by  a  watch,  and  "  All's 
well  "  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  each  man  of  the 
guard  is  required  to  repeat  this  call  in  rotation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  9th  the  party  crossed 
a  broad  Indian  trail,  bearing  northerly,  supposed 
to  be  about  five  days  old,  and  to  have  been  made 
by  a  war  party  of  Pawnees.  Hoping  to  escape 
these  formidable  enemies  of  the  white  man,  the 
party  pushed  on,  but  not  without  occasional  mis- 
hutjs.  At  one  time  the  horses  ran  away,  and  bad 
to  be  chased  for  a  whole  night,  and  even  when 
the  labour  of  the  chase  was  over  three  were  irre- 
coverably lost ;  at  another  time  half  of  the  party 
were  drenched  crossing  a  wide  creek  full  of  black 
mud,  which  the  men  had  to  flounder  through  on 
horseback.  The  weather,  too,  was  becoming 
intolerably  warm.  They  had  frequently  been 
favoured  with  fresh  breezes,  which  mado  it  vory 
agreeable,  but  the  moment  these  failed  they  were 
almost  suffocated  with  intense  heat. 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  three  Indians,  of  a 
tribe  called  the  Ottos,  made  their  appearance. 
These  visitors  were  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  the  loss  of  the  three  norses  mentioned  above ; 
but  as  the  crime  could  not  be  brought  home  to 
them  by  any  kind  of  evidence  they  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner.  *'  While  these  people," 
says  Mr.  Townsend,  "  were  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  us  after  breakfast  I  observed  that 
Richardson,  our  chief  hunter  (an  experienced  man 
in  this  country,  of  a  tall  and  iron  frame,  and 


almost  child-like  simplicity  of  character),  stood 
aloof,  and  refused  to  sit  in  the  circle,  in  which  it 
was  always  the  custom  of  the  old  hand*  t>  join. 

"  I  occasionally  allowed  my  eyes  to  wander  to 
the  spot  where  our  sturdy  hunter  stood  looking 
moodily  upon  us,  as  the calamctpassed  from  hand 
to  hand  around  the  circle,  and  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived him  now  and  then  cast  a  furtive  glance  at 
one  of  the  Indians  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  and 
sometimes  his  countenance  would  assume  an  ex- 
pression almost  demoniacal,  as  though  the  most 
fierce  and  deadly  passions  were  raging  in  his 
bosom.  I  felt  certain  that  hereby  hung  a  tale. 
The  camp  moved  soon  after,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  overhauling  Richardson,  and  asking  an  ex- 
planation of  his  singular  conduct. 

"'Why,'  said  he,  'that  Injen  that  sat  oppo- 
site to  you  is  my  bitterest  enemy.  I  was  once 
going  down  alone  from  the  rendezvous  with  letters 
for  St.  Louis,  and  when  I  arrived  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Platte  river— just  a  short  distance  beyond 
us  here— I  fell  in  with  about  a  dozen  Ottos. 
They  wero  known  to  bo  a  friendly  tribe,  and  I 
therefore  felt  no  fear  of  them.  I  dismounted  from 
my  horse,  and  sat  with  them  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  river  was  frozen  solid. 
While  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  my  dinner, 
which  I  was  thfn  about  preparing,  four  or  five  of 
the  cowards  jumped  on  me,  mastered  my  rifle, 
and  held  my  arms  fast,  while  they  took  from  me 
my  knife  and  tomahawk,  my  flint  and  steel,  and 
all  my  ammunition.  They  then  loosed  me,  and 
told  me  to  be  off.  I  begged  them,  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  give  me  my  rifle  and  a  few  loads  of  am- 
munition, or  I  should  starve  before  I  could  reach 
the  settlements.  No,  1  should  have  nothing; 
and  if  I  did  not  start  off  immediately  they  would 
throw  me  under  the  ice  of  the  river.  And,'  con- 
tinued tho  excited  hunter,  while  he  ground  his 
teeth  with  bitter  and  uncontrollable  rage,  '  that 
man  that  sat  opposite  to  you  was  the  chief  of 
them.  He  recognised  me,  and  knew  very  well 
the  reason  why  I  would  not  smoke  with  him.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  if  ever  I  meet  that  man  in  any  other 
situation  than  that  in  which  I  saw  him  this 
morning  I'll  shoot  him  with  as  little  hesitation 
as  I  would  shoot  a  deer.  Several  years  have 
passed  since  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage,  but 
it  is  still  as  fresh  in  my  memory  bb  ever,  and  I 
again  declare  that  if  ever  an  opportunity  offers  I 
will  kill  that  man.' 

" '  But,  Richardson,  did  they  take  your  horse 
also  Y 

"  '  To  be  sure  they  did,  and  my  blankets,  and 
everything  I  had,  except  my  clothes.' 

"  •  But  how  did  you  subsist  until  you  reached 
the  settlements  ?  You  had  a  long  journey  beforo 
you.' 

" '  Why,  set  to  trappin'  prairie  squirrels  with 
little  nooses  made  out  of  the  hairs  of  my  head.' 
(His  hair  was  so  long  that  it  fell  in  heavy  masses 
on  his  shoulders.) 

"  *  But  squimds  in  winter,  Richardson  P  I 
never  heard  of  squirrels  in  winter.' 

"  '  Well,  but  there  was  plenty  of  them,  though, 
little  whito  ones,  that  lived  among  tho  snow.  ' 

Such  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  in  these  far 
western  regions. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  party  reached  the 
Platte  river,  one  of  the  streams  which  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Missouri.    Wolves  and  antelopes 
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wer*  abaadant  m  (to  aeighboarWyi  A  it*  rrver, 
■ad  herons  cad  k»f-UM  earlrws  were  scaikiat 
about  in  the  abeii>wa,  narihiBf,  far  food,  fai 
■norning  the  party  were  iUi  imd  vita  the  ep- 
ptarao/x  of  two  men  on  horseback,  k&rwrar  ca 
their  path  at  a  great  (hataaee.  Oa  looks*  at 
them  with  a  telescope  they  were  discovered  to  be 
Indians,  aad  on  their  approach  it  wu  found  they 
belonged  to  a  large  band  of  the  Grand  Pawnee 
tribe,  who  were  on  a  war  excursion,  and  encamped 
at  about  thirty  mile*'  distance  Having  roc  rid 
of  theae  auspicious  visitors,  the  party  laotad 
rapidly  forward  in  an  altered  direction,  and  did 
not  slacken  their  pace  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
After  a  brief  reat  they  again  went  oa,  travelling 
steadily  the  whole  day,  and  ao  got  quite  clear  of 
the  Grand  Pawnees. 

The  traveller*  were  now  proceeding  acroaa  one 
of  the  large  central  prairie*  of  North  America, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  they  came  in 
sight  of  a  large  gang  of  the  long-coveted  buffalo. 
They  were  grazing  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
Platte  aa  quietly  as  domestic  cattle  ;  bat  as  they 
neared  th< m  the  foremost  winded  the  traveller* 
and  started  beckj  and  the  whole  herd  followed  in 
tbe  wildest  confusion,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
There  most  have  been  many  thousands  of  them. 
Towards  evening  a  large  band  of  elk  came  on  at 
full  gallop,  and  passed  very  near  the  party.  The 
appearance  of  these  animal*  produced  a  singular 
effect  upon  the  horses,  all  of  which  became  restive, 
and  about  half  of  the  loose  ones  broke  away,  and 
scoured  over  the  plain  in  full  chase  after  the  elk. 
Captain  Wyeth  and  several  of  his  men  went  im- 
mediately in  pursuit  of  them,  and  returned  late 
at  night,  bringing  the  greater  number.  Two 
h;ul,  however,  l«  en  I'M  irrecoverably. 

The  day  following  the  party  saw  several  small 
herds  of  buffalo  on  their  Hide  of  the  river.  Two 
of  the  hunter*  started  out  after  a  huge  bull  that 
had  separated  himself  from  his  companions,  and 

eive  him  chase  on  fleet  horses.  Away  went  the 
utfolo.  and  away  went  the  men,  as  hard  as  they 
could  dash.  Now  tho  hunters  gained  upon  him, 
and  pressed  him  hard.  Again  the  enormous 
creature  had  the  nil  vantage,  nlnn^m/ with  all  his 
might,  his  terrific  horns  often  ploughing  up  the 
earth  as  he  spurned  it  under  him.  Sometimes  he 
would  double,  and  rush  so  near  the  horse*  as 
almost  to  gore  them  with  his  horns,  and  in  an 
instant  would  bo  off  in  a  tangent,  and  throw  his 
pursuers  from  the  track.  At  length  the  poor 
animal  came  to  bay,  and  made  some  unequivocal 
demonstration*  of  combat,  raising  and  tossing  his 
head  furiously,  and  tearing  up  the  ground  with 
hit  feet.  At  this  moment  a  snot  was  fired.  The 
victim  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  fell  on  his 
knees,  but,  recovering  himself  in  an  instant, 
started  again  a*  fast  a*  beforo.  Again  the 
determined  hunters  dashed  after  him,  but  the 
poor  bull  was  nearly  exhausted !  he  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance,  and  stopped  again.  The  hunter* 
approm  In -I,  r.  ile  >]  wlv  by  him,  and  shot  two 
ball*  through  hi*  body  with  tho  most  perfect 
OOotnasj  and  precision.  During  tho  race — the 
whole  of  which  occurred  in  full  view  of  the  party 
—tin'  men  seemed  wild  with  tho  excitement  which 
it  occasioned,  and  when  tho  animal  foil  a  shout 
H  ut  the  air  which  star!  I'  I  the  antolopes  by  dozens 
from  tho  bluffs,  and  sent  tho  wolves  howling  from 
-  '-virs. 

"tit  shortlv  after  their  first  encounter 


-  •*..-  tn±L  Mr  .  f-.jr-.i.  *z.;erir.z  his  tent 
ahsat  cfassa  o'clock  after  having  an  ted  as  a 
swperaeaacrsry  watch  far  several  hours,  waa 
<o  lay  k»  gun  ra  its  usual  place  at  the 
head  of  ha*  -re  ach,  when  he  was  startled  by  see- 
iag  a  fair  of  eyes,  wild  and  bright  at  those  of  a 
tiger,  |i  aasiar  front  a  dark  mraar  of  the  lodge, 
aad  endeaxry  diieclai  upon  him. 

wolf  had  been  laikiag  around  the  camp,  and  had 
entered  the  taut  in  the  utuspect  of  finding  meat. 
My  gun  was  at  my  shoulder  instinctively,  my 
aha  wu*  directed  between  the  eyes,  and  my  finger 
ptaaui  the  trirger. 

m  At  that  mr.  (xxtnt  a  tall  Indian  sprang  before  ma 
with  a  loud  awa .'  seized  the  gun,  and  elevated 
the  muzzle  above  my  head  ;  in  another  instant  a 
second  Indian  was  by  my  side,  and  I  aaw  his  keen 
knife  glitter  as  it  left  the  scabbard.  I  had  not 
time  for  thought,  aad  was  struggling  with  all  my 
might  with  the  first  savage  for  the  recovery  of 
my  weap/n,  when  Captain  Wyeth  and  the  other 
inmates  of  the  tent  were  aroused,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  explained,  and  set  at  rest  in  a  moment. 
The  Indian*  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Pawnee 
Loups,  who  had  come  with  their  young  men  to 
shoot  buffalo.  They  had  paid  an  evening  visit  to 
the  captain,  and,  a*  an  act  of  courtesy,  had  been 
invited  to  sleep  in  the  tent !" 

As  the  party,  leaving  the  Pawnees  and  the 
buffalo  behind,  began  to  approach  the  mountain 
district,  the  country  altered  its  appearance  greatly 
for  the  worse.  They  were  now  un  a  great  sandy 
waste,  forming  a  kind  of  upper  table- land  of  North 
America — a  region  without  a  single  green  thing 
to  vary  and  enliven  the  scene,  and  abounding  in 
swarm*  of  ferocious  little  black  gnats,  which  assail 
the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the  un- 
happy traveller.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
pursue  a  route  in  this  direction,  in  order  to  find 
ai.e-.-iUe  ]>n-->'  -.  through  the  He-  ky  Mountains, 
which  are  impenetrable  more  to  the  north-west. 
Making  the  best  of  their  way  over  the  inhospitable 
desert,  and  fortunately  escaping  any  roving 
band*  of  unfriendly  Indians,  the  cavalcade  struck 
through  a  range  of  stony  mountains,  called  the 
Black  Hills,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwords  came 
in  sight  of  tho  Wind  River  Mountain*,  which 
form  the  loftiest  land  in  the  northern  continent, 
and  are  at  all  time*  covered  with  snow  of  dazzling 
whiteness. 

One  afternoon  one  of  the  men  had  a  somewhat 
perilous  adventure  with  a  grizzly  bear,  lie  saw 
the  animal  crouching  his  huge  frame  among  some 
willows  which  skirted  the  river,  and,  approaching 
on  horseback  to  within  twenty  yard*,  fired  upon 
him.  The  bear  was  only  Blightly  wounded  by 
the  shot,  and,  with  a  fierce  growl  of  angry  malig- 
nity, rushed  from  his  cover  and  gave  chose. 

The  horse  happened  to  bo  a  slow  one,  and  for 
the  distance  of  half  a  milo  the  race  was  severely 
contested — the  bear  frequently  approaching  so 
near  tho  terrified  animal  as  to  snap  at  his  heels, 
while  the  equally  terrified  rider,  who  had  lost  his 
hat  at  tho  start,  used  whip  and  spur  with  the 
most  frantic  diligence,  frequently  looking  behind, 
from  an  influence  which  he  could  not  resist,  at 
his  rugged  and  determined  foe,  and  shrieking  in 
on  agony  of  fear,  "  Shoot  him  !  shoot  him  !" 

Tho  man,  who  was  a  young  hunter,  happened 
to  be  about  a  mile  behind  the  main  body,  either 
from  the  indolence  of  his  horse  or  his  own  care- 
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but  aa  he  approached  the  party  in  his 
desperate  flight,  and  his  pitiable  erica  reached  the 
ears  of  the  men  in  front,  about  a  dozen  of  them 
rode  to  his  assistance,  and  soon  succeeded  in  di- 
verting the  attention  of  his  pertinacious  foe. 
After  the  bear  had  received  the  contents  of  all  the 
runs  he  fell,  and  was  soon  despatched.  The  man 
rode  in  among  his  fellows,  pale  and  haggard  from 
overwrought  feelings,  and  was  probably  effectually 
"  of  a  propensity  for  meddling  with  grizzly 


On  the  10th  of  July  the  party  encamped  near 
the  Blackfeet  river,  a  small  sluggish  stagnant 
stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  Bear  river. 
Here  they  had  another  adventure  with  a  grizzly 
bear. 

"  As  we  approached  our  encampment,"  says 
Mr.  Townsend,  41  near  a  small  grove  of  willows 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  tremendous  grizzly 
bear  rushed  out  upon  us.  Our  horses  ran  wildly 
in  every  direction,  snorting  with  terror,  and  be- 
came nearly  unmanageable.  Several  balls  were 
instantly  fired  into  him,  but  they  only  seemed  to 
increase  his  fury.  After  spending  a  moment  in 
rending  each  wound  (their  invariable  practice), 
he  selected  the  person  who  happened  to  be  nearest, 
and  darted  after  him,  but  before  he  proceeded  far 
he  was  sure  to  be  stopped  again  by  a  ball  from 
another  quarter.  In  this  way  ho  was  driven 
about  amongst  us  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  at 
times  so  near  some  of  the  horses  that  he  received 
several  severe  kicks  from  them.  One  of  the  pack- 
horses  was  fairly  fastened  upon  by  the  fearful 
daws  of  the  brute,  and  in  the  terrified  animal's 
efforts  to  escape  the  dreaded  gripe  the  pack  and 
saddle  were  broken  to  pieces  and  disengaged. 
One  of  our  mules  also  lent  him  a  kick  in  the  head 
while  pursuing  it  up  an  adjacent  hill,  which  sent 
him  roiling  to  the  bottom. 

"  Here  he  was  finally  brought  to  a  stand.  The 
poor  animal  was  so  completely  surrounded  by 
enemies  that  he  became  bewildered ;  he  raised 
himself  upon  his  hind  feet,  standing  almost  erect, 
his  mouth  partly  open,  and  from  his  protruding 
tongue  the  blood  fell  fast  in  drops.  While  in 
this  position  he  received  about  six  more  balls, 
each  of  which  made  him  reel.  At  last,  as  in 
complete  desperation,  he  dashed  into  the  water 
and  swam  several  yards  with  astonishing  strength 
and  agility,  the  guns  cracking  at  him  constantly. 
But  he  was  not  to  proceed  far,  for  just  then 
Richardson,  who  had  been  absent,  rode  up,  and, 
fixing  his  deadly  aim  upon  him,  fired  a  ball 
into  the  back  of  hia  head,  which  killed  him 


**  The  strength  of  four  men  was  required  to 
drag  the  ferocious  brute  from  the  water,  and  upon 
examining  hi  *  body  he  was  found  completely 
riddled.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  four  inches 
of  his  shaggy  person,  from  the  hips  upward,  that 
had  not  received  a  ball.  There  must  have  been 
at  least  thirty  shots  fired  at  him,  and  probably 
few  missed  ;  yet  such  was  his  tenacity  of  life  that 
1  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  river  but  for  the  last  shot  in  the  brain. 
He  would  probably  weigh  at  the  least  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  was  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary 

The  proximity  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  caused 
the  old  banters  to  recollect  their  former  adven- 
tnrea  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  one  even- 
Off,  if  the  party  sat  around  the  camp  fire,  wrap- 


ped in  their  warm  blankets,  these  old  hunters 
became  talkative,  and  related  their  individual 
adventures.  The  best  story  was  one  told  by 
Richardson,  of  a  meeting  with  three  Blackfeet 
Indians. 

He  had  been  out  alone  hunting  buffalo,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  was  returning  to  the 
camp  with  his  meat,  when  ho  heard  the  clatter- 
ing of  hoofs  in  the  rear,  and  upon  looking  back 
observed  three  Indians  in  hot  pursuit  of  him. 
To  lighten  his  horse,  he  immediately  threw  off 
the  meat  he  carried,  and  then  urged  the  animal 
to  his  utmost  speed,  in  an  attempt  to  distance  hia 
pursuers.  Ho  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
enemy  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  him,  and  that 
in  a  few  minutes  more  he  would  be  completely  at 
their  mercy,  when  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  as 
singular  as  it  was  bold  and  courageous.  Draw- 
ing hia  long  scalping-knife  from  the  sheath  at  his 
side,  he  plunged  the  keen  weapon  through  hia 
horse  s  neck,  and  severed  the  spine.  The  animal 
dropped  instantly  dead,  ana  the  determined 
hunter,  throwing  himself  behind  the  fallen  car- 
case, waited  calmly  the  approach  of  his  Bangui- 
nary  pursuers. 

In  a  few  moments  one  Indian  was  within  range 
of  the  fatal  rifle,  and  at  its  report  hia  horse  gal- 
loped riderless  over  the  plain.  The  remaining 
two  then  thought  to  take  him  at  advantage  by 
approaching  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  his 
rampart,  but  one  of  them  happening  to  venture 
too  near,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  his  aim,  was  shot 
to  the  heart  by  the  long  pistol  of  the  white  man 
at  the  very  instant  that  the  ball  from  the  Indian's 
gun  whistled  harmlessly  by.  Tho  third  savage, 
being  wearied  of  the  dangerous  game,  applied  the 
whip  vigorously  to  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight,  while  Richardson  set  about 
collecting  the  trophies  of  his  singular  victory. 
He  caught  the  two  Indians'  horses,  mounted  one. 
and  loaded  the  other  with  the  meat  which  he  had 
discarded,  and  returned  to  his  camp  with  two 
spare  rifles,  and  a  good  stock  of  ammunition. 

After  having  completed  a  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Snake  river,  and  raised  the  American 
flag  upon  it,  the  party  on  tho  6th  of  August 
recommenced  their  journey  westward,  leaving 
some  men  in  charge  of  the  building.  The 
company  consisted  now  but  of  thirty  men,  several 
Indian  women,  and  116  horses.  Having  left 
most  of  the  fresh  buffalo  meat  brought  in  by 
tho  hunting  party  in  the  fort,  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  small  garrison,  they  had  to  bo  contented 
with  the  old  drv  meat  they  had  carried  for  many 
weeks  in  their  hampers,  varied  with  the  flesh  of 
a  grizzly  bear,  or  any  such  animal  which  good 
fortune  might  send  across  their  path.  Nor  was 
this  tho  worst,  for  on  the  very  day  after  leaving 
the  fort,  having  travelled  from  sunrise  over  an 
arid  plain  covered  with  jagged  masses  of  lava 
and  twisted  wormwood  bushes,  and  where  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  to  be  seen,  they  began  to  suffer 
dreadfullv  from  thirst.  Every  man  kept  a  bullet 
or  smooth  stone  in  his  mouth,  mumbling  it  to 
provoke  the  saliva.  At  last  one  of  the  men,  a 
mulatto,  "cast  himself  resolutely  from  his  horse 
to  the  ground,  and  declared  that  he  would  lie 
there  till  he  died :  4  there  wan  no  water  in  this 
horrid  country,  and  he  might  as  well  die  here  as 
go  farther.'  Some  of  us  tried  to  infuso  a  little 
courage  into  him,  but  it  proved  of  no  avail,  and 
each  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  par- 
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ticular  grief  to  use  his  tongue  much  in 
•ion  ;  so  we  left  liim  to  his  fate. 

"  Soon  after  nightfall  Bum©  signs  of  water  were 
seen  in  a  small  valley  to  our  left,  and,  upon 
ascending  it,  the  foremost  of  the  party  found  a 
delightful  little  cold  spring,  but  they  soon  ex- 
hausted it,  and  then  commenced,  with  axes  and 
knives,  to  dig  it  out  and  enlarge  it.  By  the  time 
that  Mr.  Nuttall  and  myself  arrived  they  hod 
excavated  a  large  space,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  muddy  water.  We  did  not  wait  for 
it  to  settle,  however,  but,  throwing  ourselves  flat 
upon  the  ground,  drank  until  wo  were  ready  to 
burst. 

"  Poor  Jim,  the  mulatto  man,  was  found  by  one 
of  the  people  who  went  back  in  search  of  him 
lying  where  he  had  first  fallen,  and  either  in  a 
real  or  pretended  swoon,  still  obstinate  about 
dying,  and  scarcely  heeding  the  assurances  of 
tho  other  that  water  was  within  a  mile  of  him. 
He  was,  however,  at  length  dragged  and  carried 
into  camp,  and  Housed  head  foremost  into  the 
mud  puddle,  where  he  drank  until  his  eyes 
seemed  ready  to  burnt  from  his  head,  and  he  wits 
lifted  out  and  laid  dripping  and  flaccid  upon  the 
ground." 

The  ground  over  which  tho  party  was  travel- 
ling was  becoming  more  and  more  rugged  and 
roeky.  They  entered  a  defile  between  the  moun- 
tains, about  five  hundred  yards  wide,  covered,  like 
the  surrounding  country,  with  pines,  and  as  thoy 
proceeded  the  timber  grow  so  closely,  added  to  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  bushes,  that  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  to  proceed  with  their  horses. 
Tho  fnrthor  they  advanced  the  more  thoir  diffi- 
culties seemed  to  increase.  Obstacles  of  various 
kinds  impeded  their  progress :  fidlen  trees,  thoir 
branches  tangled  and  mat  tod  together;  lurge  rocks 
and  deep  ravines;  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
their  animals  would  be  precipitated  without  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  them;  and  a  hundred 
other  dittii-ulties. 

Sometimes  they  mounted  steep  banks  of  inter- 
mingled flinty  rock  and  friable  slate,  where  their 
horses  could  scarcely  obtain  a  footing,  frequently 
sliding  down  several  feet  on  the  loose  broken  | 
stonos.  Again  they  passed  along  the  extreme 
verge  of  tremendous  precipices  at  a  giddy  height, 
where  at  almost  every  step  the  stones  and  earth 
would  roll  from  under  thoir  horses'  foot,  and  they 
could  hear  them  strike  with  a  dull  leaden  sound 
on  the  craggy  rocks  below. 

"  The  whole  journey  from  the  time  we  arrived 
at  the  heights  until  we  hud  crossid  the  moun- 
tain was  a  most  fearful  one.    For  myself,  I 
might  have  diminished  tho  danger  very  con-  I 
siderublv  by  adopting  tho  plan  pursued  by  tho  | 
rest  of  the  company,  that  of  walking  and  leading 
my  horse  over  the  most  dangerous  places  ;  but  1 
had  been  suffering  f  >r  several  days  with  a  lamo  foot,  ! 
and  was  wholly  incapable  of  such  exertion.     I  ' 
soon  discovered  that  an  attempt  to  guide  my  horwo  | 
over  tho  most  rugged  and  the  steepest  rangos  was  ■ 
worse  than  useless,  so  I  dropped  the  rein  upon  tho 
animnl's  neck,  and  allowed  him  to  take  his  own 
cours  \  closing  my  eyes  and  keeping  as  quiet  as 
possible  in  the  saddle.    But  I  could  not  forbear 
starting  occasionally  when  the  feet  of  my  horse 
would  slip  on  a  stone  and  one  side  of  him  would 
alido  rapidly  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

"About  noon  of  the  3rd  of  September,"  con- 
tinue* our  traveller,  "  we  struck  the  Walla  Walla 


river,  a  pretty  stream  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in 
width,  fringed  with  tall  willows,  and  containing 
a  number  of  salmon,  which  we  could  see  frequently 
leaping  from  the  water.  The  pasture  here  being 
good,  we  allowed  our  horses  an  hour's  rest  to  feed, 
and  then  travelled  over  the  plain  until  near  dark, 
when,  on  ascending  a  sandy  hill,  tho  noblo 
Columbia  burst  upon  our  view." 

Having  reached  tho  Columbia  river,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  the  travellers  found  tho  captain 
waiting  with  three  canoes,  each  provided  with  an 
Indian  helmsman,  and  on  the  1 1th  they  embarked 
and  commenced  their  voyage  downstream.  They 
had  hardly  set  sail,  however,  when  the  wind 
"  rose  to  a  heavy  gale,  and  the  wave*  ran  to  a 
prodigious  height.  At  ono  moment  our  frail  bark 
danced  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  at  the  next 
fell  with  a  surge  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  ;  and 
ah  we  looked  at  the  swell  before  us  it  seemed 
that  in  an  instant  wo  must  inevitably  be  engulfed. 
At  such  times  the  canoe  ahead  of  us  was  entirely 
hidden  from  view,  but  she  was  observed  to  rise 
again  like  the  seagull,  and  hurry  on  into  tho  same 
dangor." 

For  two  or  three  days  they  were  tossed  about  on 
the  river,  now  attempting  to  make  way,  now 
forced  to  land  again,  and  always  drenched  to  the 
skio.  On  the  14th  the  three  canoes  were  again 
loaded,  and  again  made  the  attempt  to  proceed: 
but  in  a  short  while  one  of  them  was  stove,  and 
another  greatly  damaged,  so  that  they  had  to  be 
unloaded  and  drawn  out  of  the  water.  An 
effort  waa  now  made  to  procure  ono  or  two 
canoes  with  a  pilot  from  an  Indian  village  five 
miles  below.  This  proved  a  hazardous  and 
fatiguing  journey,  but  was  rewarded  by  getting 
one  canoe  and  woveral  Indians  to  assist  in  tho 
navigation.  With  this  reinforcement,  and  with 
tho  boats  mended,  the  party  again  attempted 
tho  descent  of  the  river.  The  voyage  this  timo 
was  more  fortunate,  and  next  day  they  all  arrived 
at  the  fort,  which  was  the  end  of  their  journey 
across  the  wilderness.  The  time  occupied  in  this 
dangerous  expedition  had  been  six  months  and 
three  days. 

TEMBROKE  CASTLE. 

Pbmhkoke  Castlr  is  a  name  that  recalls 
memories  interesting  to  all  classes  of  English- 
men. I  tj»  ruins  overlook  tho  town  of  Pembroke, 
and  are  xtill  ho  massive  as  to  form,  with  tho  sur- 
rounding country,  ono  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  in  Wales.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  lost 
in  obscurity :  an  old  chronicler  places  it  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  there  are  accounts  of  its 
having  been  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Welsh 
as  early  as  101)2.  After  this  wo  read  of  a  lawless 
chieftain,  who,  having  heard  of  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  Ncstu,  the  governor's  wife,  attacked 
the  castle  and  carried  off,  as  a  prizo,  the  object  of 
his  admiration. 

But  tho  fortress  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  tho 
scene  of  a  gallant  defence  agaiust  overwhelming 
odds  during  tho  conflict  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament.  Colonel  Poycr  and  Majbr- 
General  Laupharne,  having  received  some  affront, 
deserted  their  party  and  went  over  to  tho  King's 
side.  Seizing  Pembroke  Castle,  they  rallied 
round  them  a  considerable  number  of  adherents, 
who  mado  repeated  attack*  on  tho  Parliamentary 
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forrea,  and  acquired  new  courage  in  every  en- 
counter. In  this  threatening  state  of  affaire 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  despatched  with  reinfortie- 
lumti,  hut  before  his  arrival  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Laugharne  wait  wounded  and  3000  of  his 
troop*  taken  prisoners.  Thereupon  Cromwell, 
though  tormented  with  the  gout,  addressed  him- 
m  If  to  the  faak  of  besieging  the  town  and  castle. 

The  garrison,  by  no  means  anxious  for  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  such  an  opponent,  held  out  man- 
fully ;  dwellings  were  unroofed,  that  the  straw  in 
the  thatch  might  supply  fodder  for  the  horses,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  horses  would  have 
eventually  become  food  for  the  men  if  Cromwell 
had  not  gained  possession  of  certain  mills,  and 
forced  a  surrender  bv  cutting  off  the  water-supply 
of  the  castle.  This  he  accomplished  by  planting 
a  cannon  so  as  to  batter  down  the  staircase  that 
led  into  a  cellar  from  which  the  water  was 
obtained. 

But  now  all  hope  had  fled.  The  half-starved 
garrison  capitulated,  and,  after  a  wearisome  sus- 
pense, the  two  chiefs,  with  another  named  Powell, 
were  sentenred  by  Parliament  to  draw  lots  as  to 
which  of  thein  should  die.  In  April,  1649, 
Cromwell  sent  these  unfortunates  tho  fatal  intel- 
ligence, accompanied  by  three  lota  or  tickets,  on 


two  of  which  was  written,  "  Life  given  by  God," 
the  third  being  a  blank.  The  prisoners  were  un- 
willing to  decide  their  own  destiny,  and  a  child 
therefore  drew  tho  lots.  The  lot  having  fallen  on 
Poyer,  he  was  shot  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1649,  just  three  months  after 
his  royal  master  had  perished  on  the  scaffold. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLKCTIOS  OF 

C  rat  $nx  ibtnfs  in  |tabal  £  Ulilitarj  £ift. 
— ♦ — 

TWO  LA  ROB  HEAUT8  IN  A  LITTLB  BOAT. 

Just  before  the  Peace  of  Amiens  two  sailors, 
prisoners  of  war  at  Verdun,  effected  their  escape 
and  contrived  to  roach  Boulogno  undiscovered. 
Here  they  remained  for  some  time,  being  destitute 
of  money,  and  having  no  moans  to  proceed 
further.  They  had  no  nopo  of  getting  on  board 
a  vessel  on  account  of  the  strict  watch  that  was 
kept  at  all  the  points  of  embarcation.  Despair 
spurred  on  the  invention  of  these  two  sailors,  so 
that  they  made  a  boat  of  little  pieces  of  wood, 
which  they  put  together  as  well  as  they  could, 
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having  no  other  tools  than  their  knives.  The 
boat  was  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide  and 
four  feet  long,  and  was  so  light  that  a  man  could 
easily  carry  it  on  his  shoulder.  One  day  per- 
ceiving an  English  frigate  within  sight  of  the 
const,  the  two  sailors  pushed  off  in  their  frail 
skiff  with  the  hope  of  reaching  her.  They  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  when 
they  were  perceived  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
who  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them  and  brought  them 
back.  The  news  of  this  adventure  reached  the 
ears  of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  sojourning  at 
the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  he  desiring  to  see  the 
men,  they  were  conducted  into  his  presence  along 
with  their  miniature  craft.  Napoleon,  whose 
imagination  was  struck  with  everything  extra- 
ordinary, could  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  so  bold 
a  project  conceived  with  such  feeble  means  of 
execution.  "  Is  it  really  true,"  said  the  Emperor 
to  them,  "  that  you  thought  of  crossing  the  sea 
in  this  r  "  Sire,"  answered  they, "  if  you  doubt 
it  give  us  leave  to  go,  and  you  shall  see  us  depart." 
M  If  will.  You  are  bold  and  enterprising  men.  I 
admire  courage  wherever  I  meet  with  it ;  but  you 
shall  not  hazard  your  lives.  You  are  at  liberty ; 
and,  more  than  that,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  put  on 
board  an  English  ship.  When  you  return  to 
your  country  tell  how  I  esteem  brave  men,  even 
when  they  are  my  enemies."  Napoleon  then 
presented  each  of  the  men  with  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  convey  them 
immediately  to  the  English  ship  which  still  stood 
in  the  offing. 

POLITENESS  IN  ACTION. 

Lord  Howb  having  received  instructions  from 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  watch  and  intercept 
certain  French  ships,  he  repaired  to  Rochefort 
with  his  vessel,  the  Dunkirk,  and  there  fell  in  with  a 
French  ship,  the  Alcide.  Lord  Howe,  hailing  the 
captain,  delivered  hia  orders  that  ho  should  go 
immediately  under  the  English  admiral's  stern. 
The  French  captain,  Hoquart,  quaintly  asked 
whether  it  was  peace  or  war.  Howe  repeated 
his  orders,  and  generously  exclaimed,  "  Prepare 
for  the  worst,  as  I  expect  every  moment  a  signal 
from  the  flag-shin  to  fire  upon  you  for  not  bring- 
ing to."  The  ships  being  now  close  together, 
Howe  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that 
several  ladies  were  on  the  deck.  He  thereupon 
took  off  his  hat,  told  them  in  French  that  he 
presumed  they  could  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  contest,  and  begged  that  they  would  leave  the 
deck,  adding  that  he  only  waited  their  retiring  to 
begin  the  action.  Howe  then,  for  the  last  time, 
demanded  that  the  Frenchman  should  go  under 
the  English  admiral's  stern.  Hoquart,  still  re- 
fusing, was  informed  that  the  signal  was  out  to 
engage.  The  French  captain  replied,  with  the 
civility  and  coolness  of  bis  nation,  "  Commencez, 
t'il  tout  plait"  (Commence,  if  you  please.)  To 
which  Howe  replied,  "  Do  you  commence,  if  you 
please."  Orders  were  then  given  on  both  sides 
almost  at  the  same  moment  to  commence  the 
action. 

ADMIRAL  KBFPBL  AND  THE  DBT. 

Whbn  Admiral  Keppol  was  sent  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  to  demand  restitution  of  two  ships  which 
the  Algerine  pirates  had  taken  he  sailed  with  his 
squadron  into  the  Bay  of  Algiers,  and  cast  an- 
chor immediately  in  front  of  the  Dey's  palace. 
He  then  landed,  and,  attended  only  by  his  cap- 


tain and  barge's  crew,  demanded  an  immediate 

audience  of  the  Dey.  This  being  granted,  ho 
claimed  full  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  to 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Surprised 
and  enraged  at  the  boldness  of  the  admiral  s  re- 
quest, the  Dey  exclaimed  that  he  wondered  at  the 
English  King's  insolence  in  preferring  such  a  de- 
mand. The  admiral  replied  that  he  wondered 
still  more  at  the  Dey's  insolence  in  speaking  so 
disrespectfully  of  his  master.  The  despotic  ruler, 
exasperated  beyond  all  bounds  by  the  admiral's 
retort,  ordered  the  mutes  to  attend  with  the  bow- 
string, at  the  same  time  telling  Kcppel  that  he 
should  pay  for  his  audacity  with  his  life.  Un- 
moved bv  thiB  menace,  the  admiral  took  the  Dey 
to  a  window  facing  the  bay,  and  showed  him  the 
English  fleet  riding  at  anchor,  telling  the  Dey 
that  if  he  dared  to  put  him  to  death  there  were 
Englishmen  enough  in  that  fleet  to  make  him  a 
glorious  funeral  pile.  The  Dey  was  wise  enough 
to  take  the  hint.  The  admiral  obtained  ample 
restitution,  and  came  away  in  safety. 

A  OOOD  8  BAM  AN  BUT  A  BAD  PRESS  KR. 

Commodorb  Thomson  was  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest  men  in  the  service,  but  he  was  so  careless 
and  slovenly  in  his  dress  (hat  no  stranger  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  an  officer  of  rank.  One 
day  the  admiral,  Sir  John  Jervis,  espied  Thomson 
in  a  boat  clad  in  a  purser's  duck  frock  and  a  com- 
mon straw  hat.  As  the  commodore  neared  the 
stern  of  the  flag-ship  tho  admiral  called  out, 
pretending  to  take  him  for  a  common  sailor,  "  In 
the  barge  there,  go  and  assist  in  towing  the  trans- 
port." The  commodore  is  second  in  rank  only  to 
a  rear-admiral,  and  the  idea  of  an  officer  of  that 
grade  executing  such  a  duty  as  this  was  pre- 
posterous, for  these  are  occupations  usually  as- 
signed to  the  lowest  class  of  seamen.  But  Com- 
modore Thomson  saw  through  the  drift  of  the 
rebuke,  and  received  it  with  great  good-humour. 
Standing  up  in  the  boat,  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
he  answered  the  hail  in  proper  style, 11  Ay,  ay, 
sir."  and  actually  proceeded  to  execute  the 
order. 

THB  8TAIN  WIPED  OUT. 

Jcst  previous  to  the  battle  of  Fuentos  d'Onoro 
General  Picton  had  occasion  to  check  his  regi- 
ment for  some  plundering  affair  they  had  been 
guilty  of,  when  he  was  so  offended  with  their  con- 
duct that,  in  addressing  them,  he  told  them  they 
were  the  greatest  blackguards  in  the  army.  But 
he  was  always  as  ready  to  bestow  praise  as  censure 
when  it  was  due,  and  at  the  battle  above  mentioned 
his  regiment  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  a  de- 
sperate combat  and  bayonet  charge,  which  ma- 
terially influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  When 
his  men  were  returning  from  this  gallant  and  effec- 
tive charge  Picton  exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  the 
brave  Eighty-eighth !"  Some  of  them,  who  had 
been  stung  by  his  former  reproaches,  cried  out, 
"Are  we  the  greatest  blackguards  in  the  army 
now  P"  "  No,  no,"  answered  tho  general ;  "you  are 
brave  guards :  tho  black  has  been  wiped  out  to- 
day." 

BA8IBK  TO  OBT  IN  THAN  OUT. 

At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  which  was  com- 
manded by  King  George  II.  in  person,  the 
French  cuirassiers  pounced  down  upon  the 
21st  Regiment  of  North  British  Fusiliers,  deeming 
it  impossible  that  the  square  could  withstand  the 
charge.    Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  commanded 
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the  regiment,  ordered  it  to  fail  back  from  the 
centre  by  left  and  rij.rht.  The  cuirassiers  rushed 
madly  into  the  lane  thus  formed,  believing  that 
the  Line  hud  been  broken.  The  21st  then  de- 
livered a  Toiler,  and  charged  the  horses  with  the 
bayonet,  nearly  annihilating  the  French  corps. 
The  King  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  movement 
std  its  results.  "  Ah !  air  Andrew,"  said  his 
Majesty  pleasantly  after  the  battle,  "  the  cui- 
rassien  got  in  among  you  to-day."  41  Yes,  please 
your  Maj**ty,"  answered  the  brave  Scotch  knight; 
"  but  they  did  not  get  out  again  P* 

HELSOX  NOT  TO  BB  8T0PPBD. 

Nelson,  just  before  presenting  himself  at  court, 
aft er  th<-  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  informed  that  he 
could  not  appear  at  court  as  Duke  of  Bronte, 
and  knight  of  various  foreign  orders,  until  he 
bjtd  received  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  sanction. 
Kelson  replied  that  those  honours  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  royal  master's  allies  for 
et-rviees  he  had  been  deputed  by  his  royal 
master  to  render.  He  would  go  to  court,  he  said, 
and  with  all  his  titles  and  all  his  honours,  and  he 
did  not  suppose  anybody  would  stop  him.  The 
repp  mit ion  was  correct  :  nobody  ventured  to 
«  stop  Nelson." 

A  HOYAL  COIOCAXD. 

Sin  Edwahd  Codbikoton  was  a  great 
favourite  of  William  IV.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  William,  then  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  Lord  Hi^rh  Admiral,  and  in  trans- 
mitting the  official  instructions  from  the  ministers 
to  Sir  Edward  he  added,  as  if  to  encourage  him 
not  to  .pare  his  powder,  "Go  it,  Ned." 

A  POPULAR  SKETCH  OP  THE 
PENINSULAR  WAR. 

{Continued  from  page  27.) 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year  (1811).  In  February  General  Graham 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  but,  though 
they  defeated  the  French  iu  a  sanguinary  battle 
at  Ba  bo ss a,  they  failed  in  their  object,  owing  to 
the  want  of  energy  and  skill  in  the  Spanish 
geueral-in  -chief. 

We  have  then  to  trace  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Marshal  Suchet,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  capturing  the  principal 
fortified  towns  of  Spain.  Late  in  April  he  appeared 
before  Tarragona  with  48,000  men,  100  cannon,  and 
a  powerful  battering  train,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  May  the  place  M  as  completely  invested  on 
the  land  side.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with 
greit  success  on  the  part  of  the  French,  while  the 
governor  made  repeated  sorties,  and  continued  to 
defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity.  Every- 
thing, however,  seemed  to  conspire  against  the 
brave  garrison.  A  Spanish  army  outside  made 
no  efforts  to  relieve  them,  but  stood,  at  no  great 
distance,  as  if  spell-bound ;  while  British  troops 
arriving  off  the  coast  from  Gibraltar  did  not  even 
land,  for  their  commander  thought  the  case  of 


Tarragona  hopeless.  On  the  28th  of  Juno  the 
French  determined  on  making  the  assault.  The 
garrison  lost  all  courage  when  they  saw  them  en- 
tering the  breach.  In  vain  the  officers  on  treated, 
ordered,  threatened ;  the  Spanish  troops  suffered 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  by  their  own  leaders 
rather  than  face  the  enemy,  who  were  pursuing 
them  in  every  direction,  and  butchering  them  in 
the  street.  The  captors  killed,  wounded,  or  robbed, 
without  distinction  of  class,  age,  or  sex,  and 
the  tragedy  would  have  been  still  more  horrible 
if  the  French  officers  had  not,  in  restraining  these 
atrocities,  exposed  their  lives  to  the  fury  of  their 
own  men.  Of  the  Spaniards  4000  were  slain  in 
the  town ;  10  or  12,000  attempted  to  escape  into 
the  country  by  leaping  from  the  walls,  but  of 
these  at  all  events  1000  were  cut  to  pieces  or 
drowned.  Of  prisoners  10,000  were  marched  into 
France.  Among  the  military  spoils  were  twenty 
stands  of  colours,  384  battering-pieces,  40,000 
cannon-balls,  and  half  a  million  quintals  of  gun- 
powder and  lead. 

The  marshal  then  advanced  to  Valencia,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  beat  off  Marshal  Moncey.  But 
this  time  the  citizens  were  directed  by  fanatical 
priests,  not  to  ask  for  cannon  and  gunpowder,  but 
to  fly  to  their  altars,  and  the  Marquis  del  Palacio, 
captain-general,  besought  the  army  of  Valencia 
to  look  up  for  protection  to  "the  adorable  and 
generous  Queen  of  Angels."  Suchet,  not  at  all 
disconcerted  by  this  playing  at  war  and  trifling 
with  religion,  laid  siege  to  Murviedro,  and  took  it, 
after  a  severe  action  with  the  Spanish  general  Blake, 
whom  he  drove  back  into  V  alencia,  the  loser  of 
7000  men.  Suchet  crossed  the  Guadalaviar  during 
the  night  of  December  25th,  in  the  face  of  Blake' s 
army,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  found  itself 
completely  shut  up.  Blake  would  have  attempted 
an  escape,  but  the  citizens  insisted  on  his  remain- 
ing to  share  the  general  fate,  and  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1811,  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days 
and  three  nights,  he  capitulated,  with  16,000  effi- 
cient troops,  922  officers,  1800  horses,  and  374 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  French,  however,  were  not  always  success- 
ful in  their  attacks  upon  Spanish  fortresses. 
Thus,  before  Tarifa,  10,000  were  beaten  off  by  a 
garrison  of  2400  British  and  Spaniards,  leaving 
heaps  of  slain  and  quantities  of  siege  material. 

We  must  also  notice  the  guerilla  system  of 
warfare,  which  at  this  period  was  in  full  operation 
all  over  Spain.  Skirmishes,  ambuscades,  assaults, 
and  stratagems  were  so  successful  against  the 
invaders  that  the  natives  were  full  of  confidence. 
If  a  great  battle  was  lost  they  said  the  officers 
were  defeated,  not  the  men ;  and  if  a  huge  army 
was  broken  up  into  fragments  it  carried  more 
terror  and  suffering  into  the  French  ranks  than  it 
ever  did  while  a  compact  mass  of  soldiers. 
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Wherever  the  French  overcame  the  regular  troops 
this  war  commenced.  It  ate  like  a  o.>n>umption 
into  the  vital*  of  the  French  army.  Every  day 
»oti»e  outpost  was  surpris<-d,  some  escort  cut  off, 
plunder  was  recovered,  despatches  were  inter- 
cepts, and,  above  all,  vengeance  was  taken.  In 
every  part  of  Spain  there  started  up  leaders,  who 
collected  about  them  the  most  determined  spirits. 

The  length  of  the  war  had  no  effect  upon  the 
Spaniards,  beyond  increasing  their  hatred ;  and 
in  some  provinces  the  husbandman  guided  his 
plough  with  one  hand,  while  he  held  a  sword 
always  unsheathed  in  the  other,  and  which  wan 
only  buried  at  the  approach  of  the  French  if  they 
showed  themselves  in  too  great  numbers  to  be 
assailed  by  the  rustic  warriors.  Like  vulture* 
eii^er  for  prey,  the  Spaniards  frequently  followed 
the  French  column*  at  a  distance,  to  murder  such 
of  the  soldiers  as,  fatigued  or  wounded,  remained 
behind.  If  the  French  sought  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  comrades,  the  inhabitants  fled,  and 
nothing  was  found  in  the  villages  but  deserted 
dwellings,  on  which  the  invaders  could  not  wreak 
their  fury  without  destroying  the  places  that 
were  to  afford  them  future  shelter.  This  incessant 
warfare  damped  the  ardour  of  the  French  soldier, 
and  made  him  pant  for  the  termination  of  the  in- 
glorious contest. 

Wellington  opened  tho  campaign  of  1812  at  an 
early  period  of  the  year.  In  January,  after  a 
siego  of  ten  days,  he  took  Civdad  Kodrigo  by 
storm,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  Badajoz,  a  great 
fortress  defended  by  a  strong  garrison.  His  loss, 
however,  in  the  latter  assault,  was  2800  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  22nd  of  July  he  won  the 
grand  victory  of  Salamanca,  which  cost  the 
French,  under  Clausal,  13,000  men.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  although  the  allies  lost  5000  in 
all,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  six  men. 

Wellington  advanced  with  tho  main  body  of 
his  army  to  Madrid,  from  which  Joseph  Bona- 
purto  retreated,  leaving  200  pieces  of  ordnance, 
1MH>  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  20,000  muskets. 
Tho  12th  of  August  was  a  universal  jubilee,  but 
how  tho  countenances  of  the  people  changed  when 
Wellington  demanded  a  loan  of  £300,000  !  Like 
too  many  in  this  hypocritical  world,  they  had 
sighed  and  languished  for  liberty,  but  were  quite 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  paying  for  it  in  hard  each. 
Truth  to  tell,  however,  tho  pockets  of  the 
Spaniards  wore  well-nigh  drained ;  so  the  British 
general  was  left  to  victual  his  troops  and  pro- 
secute the  war  as  best  he  might. 

On  the  1st  of  September  he  quitted  Madrid  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  Burgos,  where  the 
French  had  concentrated  their  forces.  On  the 
19th  ho  reconnoitred  the  works,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  his  gencral-of-division  Pack  carried 
the  enemy's  horn  works  by  assault  and  esta- 


blished himself  on  St.  Michael's  Hill;  but  so 
thick  was  the  darkness  that  his  men  often  fmxl 
upon  each  other,  and  his  loss  was  therefore  30O 
men.  The  assault  was  so  furious  that  of  the  .300 
French  stationed  in  the  works  only  sixty-three 
survived  to  be  made  prisoners.  As  the  rapid  i 1  y 
of  Wellington's  advance  had  prevented  him  front 
bringing  up  his  heavy  artillery,  he  was  compelled 
to  adopt  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  sapping; 
the  works,  which  General  Dubreton  defended 
with  great  skill  and  resolution.  By  degrees  the 
British  established  themselves  within  100  yards 
of  the  enemy's  interior  line,  effected  a  breach  in 
another  part  of  it,  and  accomplished  a  lodgment. 
On  the  11th  of  October  a  mine  was  successful ly 
sprung ;  the  breaches  were  instantly  stormed  and 
the  lines  escaladed,  part  of  our  troops  actually 
entering  the  works,  when  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
garrison  drove  them  back  with  severe  loss. 

To  increase  Wellington's  difficulties,  Balasteroe, 
commanding  the  South  Spanish  army,  refused  to 
act  under  his  orders,  and  all  the  French  forces 
under  Soult,  Suchet,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  were 
fast  approaching  the  passes,  and  threatened 
General  Hill,  whom  he  had  left  at  Madrid.  This 
intelligence  determined  Wellington  to  raise  tho 
siege  of  Burgos,  and  recall  General  Hill,  again 
leaving  the  ungrateful  city  to  its  fate.  The 
French  endeavoured  at  various  points  to  turn  the 
flank  of  Wellington's  retiring  army,  nor  would 
they  let  him  rest  at  Salamanca.  Continuing  his 
movements  from  that  place,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  of  his  most  able  and  dashing  officers, 
Sir  Edward  Paget,  who,  in  command  of  the  centre 
column,  missed  his  way  in  the  dark,  and  foil  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  continued 
their  retreat  along  miserable  roads,  till  they  reached 
tho  frontier  of  Portugal,  where,  in  very  roomy 
quarters,  they  recruited  their  strength  far  tho 
toils  of  another  campaign. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


Colts  of  tjje  Camp  £\xt  aito  Ijjt 
(£uarttr-§fth. 
■  ♦  — 

JOHN  MAITLAND ;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  SAILOR. 

By  one  of  tb«  Contributors  to  tho  "  M**n«*  8torU«." 
CHAPTER  VI. — A  OALB  IN  THB  ATLANTIC. 

"  Sail  ho!" 

"  On  what  quarter  ?  " 

"  On  the  weather  bow." 

"  Who  is  it  that  hails  from  tho  maintop,  Mr. 
Polhaml'"  demanded  Captain  Winterton,  looking 
■  from  the  poop  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  his  firwt 
I  lieutenant  was  replying  to  the  voice  from  the 
J  maintop. 
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"  Your  coxswain,  sir — Maitland,"  replied  tho 
addressed.    44  He  has  got  one  of  the 


sharpest  eyes  in  the  ship,  and  1  sent  him  up  to 
look  out." 

"  Quito  right.  Tell  him  as  soon  as  the  sail 
lift*,  and  he  can  make  out  what  she  is,  to  report 
to  me  in  the  cabin." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  the  lieutenant  went 
forward  to  despatch  a  middy  to  the  top.  The 
captain  then  descended  from  the  poop,  and  made 
his  way  to  his  Btate  cabin,  where  he  sat  down, 
took  a  letter  from  the  desk  before  him,  and 
began  to  read  its  contents  with  a  radiant  counte- 
nance. 

•«  Sail  ho!  "  came  down  clear  and  distinct  from 
out  of  the  cloud  of  canvas,  that,  like  snowdrifts, 
floated  round  the  head  of  the  three  masts. 

44  Ay,  ay ;  you  hailed  so  before,"  cried  tho 
lieutenant  from  tho  foot  of  the  mainmast,  rather 
petulantly. 

44  It's  a  consort  ship,  sir,  "  was  the  reply,  that 
followed  so  quick  as  almost  to  startle  the  first 
lieutenant,  who  had  no  idea  that  the  latter  part 
of  his  remark  could  have  been  heard  at  such  a 
height,  considering  the  tone  in  which  it  had  boon 
spoken. 

44  A  consort !  Maintop  ahoy !  " 

44  Ay,  av,  sir." 

44  Is  Mr!"  Hemming*  there  P  " 

44  Yes ;  here  I  am,  Mr.  Pelham,"  returned  the 
voice  of  the  midshipman. 

41  Then  tell  the  look-out  to  coruo  down  and 
report. 

44  I'm  coming,  yer  honour."  And,  taking  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  objectB  through  the  middv's 
glass,  as  a  continuation  to  the  evidence  of  his 
naked  eye,  John  Maitland  threw  himself  on  the 
top- gallant  braces  and  descended  past  jacks  and 
cross-trees  without  seeming  to  touch  the  rnttlins. 
Then,  seizing  a  halynrd,  he  slid  to  tho  deck  with 
an  case  and  despatch  that  had  long  made  him 
noled  among  his  messmates  as  the  nimblest 
sailor  in  the  ship's  company. 

44  Here  I  am,  yer  honour,"  cried  Jack,  lifting 
his  tarpaulin  from  his  head,  and  making  the 
eust'imarv  scrape  with  his  left  foot. 

44  That1*  right.  Jack,"  replied  tho  lioutenant, 
with  a  smile  at  his  agility,  for  Maitland  was  a 
universal  favourite  with  officers  and  men.  4  Now 
go  and  report  to  the  captain ;  you'll  find  him  in 
his  cabin. 

44  Thank  yer  honour."  And,  with  a  skip  and  a 
bound,  Maitland  cleared  the  deck,  and  in  his 
hurry  ran  full  tilt  against  the  marine  who, 
bivonet  in  hand,  kept  guard  over  tho  captain's 

44  Ax  pardon  for  foulin'  your  figure-head,  but 
was  under  press  of  canvas,  and  had  no  steerage 
way  on  the  craft,  "Jack  added  apologetically, 
as  the  marine  adjusted  his  helmet  and  drew 
himself  np  in  a  dignified  attitude  of  reproof. 

44  Where  are  you  bound  for,  and  why  don't  you 
keep  your  weather  eye  open  ?"  observed  tho  sentry 
in  a  surly  tone. 

44  Why,  for  the  skipper  in  course,  and  under  a 
press  o'  sail,  as  you  see  by  my  being  taken  all 
aback." 

44  Pass  then.  Wear  to  the  starboard,  and  then 
put  your  helm  hard  a-port,  and  run  into  dock." 

"Well.  Maitland,  what  do  you  make  of  the 
look-out  (  "  inquired  the  captain  as  John  entered 
the  cabin. 


"  Two  square-rigged  ships,  yer  honour,"  replied 
the  coxswain,  44  but  without  a  bit  of  bunting  at 
main  or  fore." 

44  Can't  you  make  out  their  nationality  by  their 
rig  or  build  ?  1st  here  no  mark  to  know  them  by  ?' ' 
he  asked,  with  eager  interest. 

44  Well,  ye  see,  yer  honour,  they  had  only  just 
lifted  when  I  left,  and  I  could  only  see  tho  run  of 
the  first,  but  one  I  should  take  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  other — " 

44  A  Spaniard  I  suppose." 

44  No,  I'm  blowed  if  she  is.  I  ax  pardon,  yer 
honour,"  he  added,  hastily  correcting  himself. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  the  Spaniard  about  her.  She's  safe  to 
be  a  Dutchman." 

44  Indeed  ?  A  Frenchman  and  Dutchman  to- 
gether ?  Then  it  must  be  a  detachment  of  Ville- 
neuve's  fleet.  Could  vou  guess  their  tonnage  or 
armament,  Maitland '(  u 

"  I  should  take  each  to  be  about  850  tons,  yer 
honour — frigates  of  40  guns  each." 

"  Very  likely,    now  are  they  steering  P  " 

44  Right  athwart  our  hauHc." 

"  All  the  better.  If  this  wind  holds  we  shall 
overhaul  him  before  nightfall." 

"  I'm  afraid,  ver  honour,  we  shall  have  a  gale — 
the  weather  looks  very  dirty  to  lu'ard — and  if  so, 
they  arc  sure  to  cut  and  run,  and  not  give  us  a 
chance  to  get  a  slap  at  them. 

44 1  hope  not,  John,  for  I  want  to  take  a  prize 
home  with  us." 

44  Are  wo  bound  for  old  England,  yer  honour,  if 
I  may  make  so  bold  as  ask?"  inquired  John, 
with  a  heightened  colour,  and  an  interest  he  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal. 

44  Yes;  our  cruise  is  nearly  up,  Maitland,  and  I 
shall  not  bo  sorry  to  go  into  dock  for  a  timo ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  equally  pleased  to 
lay  up  in  port,  oh,  John  ?  " 

44  "i  ou  have  almost  took  away  my  breath,  yer 
honour.  Pleased?  Lord  bless  yer  honour,  I'm 
almost  choked  with  joy  at  the  hope  of  it  only. 
It's  been  a  longish  cruise,  captain." 

44  It  has,  John,  and  I  know  a  trying  one  for  you ; 
hut  you  have  done  your  duty  nobly,  and  if  we 
can  only  get  another  prize  to  take  into  tho  Downs 
we  shall  have  gained  honour  enough." 

44  Shall  I  go  and  hare  another  look  at  the  sails, 
yer  honour,  and  see  they  don't  sheer  off?" 
inquired  Maitland,  all  impatience  to  meet  another 
enemy. 

44  First  como  with  me  to  the  deck,  and  see  how  the 
land  lies."  And,  taking  up  his  hat  and  glass, 
Captain  Wintcrton  and  his  coxswain  quitted  the 
cabin  and  ascended  the  poop. 

One  srlanco  around  convinced  the  captain  that 
John  had  presaged  truly,  that  a  storm  of  no  or- 
dinary magnitude  was  brewing,  and  that,  unless 
the  enemy  actually  crossed  their  path,  they  would 
have  enough  to  do  for  some  hours  in  looking 
after  their  own  safety,  without  thinking  of  fight- 
ing. 

44  There's  no  time  to  lose,  Mr.  Pelham,  in  making 
things  snug.  Wo  shall  have  the  gale  upon  us  im- 
mediately.   Call  up  all  hands  to  take  in  sail." 

Though  a  fresh  breeze  had  been  blowing  all 
day,  nnd  the  ship  had  gone  through  the  water  at 
the  rato  of  nine  knots  an  hour,  tho  wind  sinco 
noon  had  been  steadily  rising,  and  by  the  aspect 
of  the  sky  and  the  turbulent  state  of  the  water, 
with  the  rapid  fall  of  the  mercury,  there  was 
indication  of  a  heavy  gale. 
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The  sea  rose  with  the  wind,  and  followed  so 
fast  as  to  threaten  every  moment  to  poop  the  ship. 
As  it  was,  she  took  in  seas  so  rapidly  that  the 
galley  fires  were  extinguished,  the  dead  lights 
had  to  be  shipped,  the  hatches  battened  down, 
and  men  told  off  in  parties  to  the  relieving  tackle 
in  the  gun-room,  so  enormous  was  the  strain  on 
the  heavy  ordnance  as  the  ship  lurched  to  or 
rolled  over  under  the  pressure  of  the  storm.  The 
wind  at  the  same  time  howled  in  a  manner  so 
dismal  that  many  in  their  superstitious  fears  took 
it  as  a  prognostic  of  disaster.  Not  a  man  in  the 
ship  bat  was  wet  to  the  skin  and  shivering  with 
cold,  while  the  extinction  of  the  fires,  and  the 
flooded  state  of  the  deck,  prevented  the  making 
of  anything  warm,  or  of  even  getting  to  tho 
spirit-room. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  labouring  ship  had 
been  rushing  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  at  every  plunge 
rolling  her  quarter-deck  bulwarks  under.  At 
this  time,  when  the  situation  of  the  Ajax  was 
extremely  perilous,  the  foresail,  which  had  been 
furled,  was  blown  completely  away  from  the  yard, 
and  the  larboard  maintop  sail-sheet  snapped,  the 
loose  sail  flapping  so  violently  and  with  such 
terrific  noise  against  the  maintop  masthead  as  to 
threaten  instant  destruction  to  the  mast,  and  the 
utmost  danger  to  the  ship  itself.  It  was  a  situa- 
tion of  terrible  suspense  and  of  extreme  peril,  for 
no  man  could  stand,  though  life-lines  intersected 
the  deck,  the  hands  being  swept  from  their  hold 
by  every  wave.  The  risk  of  ascending  the  rigging 
was  so  imminently  dangerous  that  the  captain 
was  reluctant  to  peril  the  men's  lives  by  ordering 
them  aloft,  every  roll  of  the  ship  threatening  to 
consign  the  hardy  mariner  who  attempted  it  to 
instant  destruction. 

"  Ben,  will  you  come  with  me  to  cut  away  that 
larboard  earing  before  it  flogs  the  topmast  to 
splinters?"  cried  Maitland  to  his  messmate, 
holding  on  by  tho  life-lines. 

The  man  addressed  gave  a  look  to  the  sea  and 
one  to  the  mast,  on  which  the  strokes  of  the  iron 
bolt  sounded  even  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 
and  then,  buttoning  his  jacket,  said  quietly— 

"I'Utry.mylad." 

"  Follow,  then."  And  before  Captain  Winter- 
ton  could  call  him  back  Maitland  had  sprung  into 
the  fore  rattlins,  and,  though  instantly  deluged  in 
a  wave  that  swept  through  the  rigging,  he  made 
good  his  hold,  and  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
rolling  seas.  Laying  out  on  the  foreyard  with  his 
knife,  he  cut  away  the  larboard  earing,  and  then, 
passing  to  the  assistance  of  Ben  on  the  mainmast, 
severed  the  top- sail-sheet  from  the  yard,  when 
the  sail  split  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  This 
daring  deed,  that  ensured  tho  safety  of  the  ship, 
was  received  with  cheers  by  the  drenched  officers 
and  crew. 

With  sunrise  the  tempest  broke,  and,  though 
the  sea  still  ran  high,  and  a  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing,  the  Ajax  was  scudding  briskly  along 
under  double-reefed  topsails  and 


NAVAL  ACTION. 


**  Ouk  suspicious  friends  of  yesterday  are  on 
our  lee  bow,  Captain  Winterton,"  observed  the 
first  lieutenant,  when  the  hatches  had  been  un- 
the  galley  fires  lighted,  and  some  degree 
"n*  imparted  to  the  drenched  ship. 


"  Does  he  show  any  flag  P" 

"  No,  but  one  is  a  French  f 
by  her  build,  I  should  take  for  a 

"  Tea,  Maitland  was  right  in  his  surmise  yes- 
terday," mused  the  captain  as  he  examined  the 
two  vessels  through  his  perspective.  "  He  sees 
us,  and  means  to  escape ;  but  he  shall  not  baulk 
me  if  we  can  only  knock  another  knot  out  of  the 
Ajax.  Throw  a  reef  out  of  the  topsails,  Mr. 
Stevens,"  he  added,  addressing  the  master.  "Set 
stunaails,  and  be  ready  to  crowd  exery  stitch  of 
canvas  the  spars  will  bear.  And,  Mr.  Pelham— " 

*'  Yea,  air.  1 

"  Pipe  to  breakfast."  And  Captain  Winterton 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  as  he  saw  how  grace- 
fully the  Ajax  bent  to  her  increase  of  sail,  driving 
tons  of  water  before  her  into  foaming  spray,  as 
she  dashed  her  prow  through  the  long  Atlantic 
waves. 

The  splendid  sailing  qualities  of  the  Ajax,  deep 
as  she  was  in  the  water,  with  her  heavy  armament, 
soon  convinced  the  strangers  of  the  impossibility 
of  escape,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  they 
hoisted  their  colours — French  and  Dutch — and 
continued  their  course,  neither  seeking  to  avoid  or 
provoke  an  engagement. 

As  the  enemy  was  under  easy  sail,  and  the 
Ajax  staggering  under  every  stitch  of  canvas  that 
would  draw,  the  distance  between  the  vessels  was 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  half  an  hour  at  the  same 
rate  of  sailing  would  bring  the  Ajax  abreast  of 
one  or  both  ships,  according  as  Captain  Winter- 
ton  decided  upon  attacking  one  vessel  or  running 
between  them  and  engaging  both  at  once. 

At  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes  the  order 
was  given  to  beat  to  quarters.  Instantly  two 
drummers  started  from  the  quarter-deck,  one  on 
the  larboard  and  one  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and, 
proceeding  along  their  respective  sides  of  the 
vessel,  traversed  the  main,  the  gun,  and  the 
lower  deck,  rattling  out  the  revtil  with  such 
a  soul-stirring  impulse  that,  throwing  away 
stools  and  pannikins,  the  crew  sprang  to  their 
feet  with  an  alacrity  more  like  that  for  a  bridal 
feast  than  for  a  bloody  game  of  life  and  death. 
At  the  first  ruff  of  tho  drum  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  ship  was  changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  though 
for  some  few  minutes  all  seemed  confusion  worse 
confounded,  there  was,  in  reality,  neither  hurry, 
bustle,  nor  confusion,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  all  had  resolved  iUself  into  order  and  pre- 
cision. 

Loose  furniture  was  cleared  away,  bulkheads 
knocked  out,  partitions  removed,  cabins  pulled 
down,  and  the  gun-deck  made  flush  from  stem  to 
stern.  Fires  were  raked  out  and  quenched,  gun- 
ners rushed  to  the  magazines,  while  powder 
monkeys  ascended  from  deck  to  deck  with  am- 
munition, round  shot,  grape,  and  canister. 

Carpenters  and  their  mates,  with  shot-plugs  and 
mallets,  stationed  themselves  below  the  water 
line  to  plug  any  injury  from  the  enemy's  batteries. 
Water  tanks  were  filled  amidships,  on  every  deck, 
while  marines  gathered  on  the  poop,  or,  like 
troops  of  racing  monkeys,  tore  up  the  rattlins  and 
grouped  themselves  on  the  main,  fore,  and  mizen 
tops,  cross-trees,  and  jacks.  The  quarter-masters 
hurried  about  with  arms,  and  at  that  first  note  of 
battle  the  blue-jackets  rushed,  in  groups  of  ten, 
with  a  shout  and  a  bound,  to  their  several  guns, 
threw  off  the  relieving  tackle,  and  placed  their 
several  implements  in  order,  and  while  the 
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captain  of  each  gun,  with  his  priming- box,  ad-  I 
justed  the  elevation  of  the  pieco  the  men  stripped 
for  action.  Some,  throwing  off  shirt  and  jacket, 
drew  the  belt  of  their  duck*  tighter  round  their 
waists,  and  fought  naked  to  the  middle ;  some 
bound  their  head*  in  their  black  ailk  neckcloths 
or  gaudy  handkerchiefs  ;  others,  again,  tucked  up 
thatr  alee  ton  ;  while  some  threw  off  both  shoes  ana 
stockings ;  but  all  rejected  the  jacket,  and  took 
care  that  nothing  should  confine  the  free  action  of 
their  limbs. 

Ail  these  operations,  to  which  the  several  parties 
addressed  themselves  with  the  utmost  alacrity  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  drum,  and  which  have 
taken  so  long  to  describe,  were  severally  performed 
with  remarkable  order  and  despatch ;  and  in  leas 
than  ten  minutes  every  man  was  at  his  post 
and  a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the 
vast  ship  and  her  human  freight  of  seven  hun- 
dr-<l  lives. 

The  captain  and  the  first  lieutenant  commanded 
on  the  quarter-deck,  the  officer  of  marines  on  the 
pi -op,  the  boatswain  on  the  forecastle,  the  third 
lieutenant  was  posted  in  the  waist,  ana  the  second 
officer  on  the  gun-deck,  midshipmen  being  told  off 
at  different  points,  while  John  Maitland,  as  cap- 
tain of  the  first  gun  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
(j ll uter-deck,  assisted  by  Ben,  was  at  his  post,  as 
the  Ajax,  with  all  her  ports  open,  and  every  gun 
shotted  and  ready,  came  on  with  the  stillness  of 
the  grave. 

"  Now,  my  lads,  cried  the  captain,  moving  his 
sword  nervously  as  he  addressed  the  crew,  "  you 
have  the  enemy  before  you,  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
broadside  to  broadside.  You  know  your  duty  too 
well  to  need  any  reminder  from  rae:  and,  as  I 
mean  you  to  take  both  those  rascals,  I  expect  you 
to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  this  day's 
action  when  the  fight  is  over.  Now,  my  lads,  all 
of  vou  to  your  guns." 

Then,  turning  to  the  sailing-master,  near  the 
binnacle,  he  added — 

"  Mr.  Stephens,  place  the  Ajax  right  abreast  of 
both  ships  ;  and,  boatswain,  be  ready  to  take  in 
and  furl  sail." 

When  this  order  was  given  the  Ajax  was 
within  a  hundred  fathoms  of  the  enemy,  who, 
under  reefed  topsails,  was  gently  going  through 
the  water,  while  the  pursuing  ship  came  surging 
on,  dashing  the  foam  in  flying  showers  from  her 
defiant  bows. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  but  delaying  the 
order  till  the  last  moment,  the  boatswain  gave  the 
signal,  and  two  score  of  blue-jackets  were  in  the 
rigging  and  lying  out  on  the  yards  in  a  moment. 

Sail  after  sail,  like  fleecy  clouds,  fell,  and  were 
brailod  up  to  their  yards,  and  by  the  time  the 
hands  had  descended  to  the  deck  the  headway 
and  momentum  of  the  Ajax  had  carried  her  in  a 
hue  with  both~hcr  antagonists. 

"  Now,  my  lads,  quick  there,"  cried  the  captain. 
"  Fire  from  the  mam  deck !  Fire  from  below ! 
Blase  away !" 

One  loud  and  deafening  cheer  rang  through  the 
ship  front  stem  to  stern  in  answer  to  this  welcome 
order,  followed  by  a  crash,  a  roar,  a  blase  of  fire, 
and  wreaths  of  smoke,  that  filled  the  air  with 
darkness  and  discord,  and  shook  the  vessel  to  her 
lowest  timbers,  as  both  broadsides  wore  poured  in 
and  returned.  Then,  in  the  instant  lull,  was  heard 
the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  maimed  and  dying, 

was  followed  by  the 


stunning  recoil  of  Bhip  and  guns,  till,  as  each 
alternate  broadsido  was  poured  in,  the  vessel 
rucked  from  side  to  side  like  a  vast  cradle. 

Crash,  crash,  crash,  splitting  the  ear,  battery 
after  battery  was  discharged,  drowning  the  cease- 
less fusillade  that  from  masts,  bows,  and  poop  was 
cirried  on  with  small  arms,  while  through  the 
dense  smoke  that  at  times  hid  the  ships  from 
their  antagonists  was  hoard  the  hiss  of  round 
shot,  tearing  through  the  rigging,  or  lodging 
their  huge  globes  in  the  toll  masts,  that  quivered 
under  their  fearful  blows. 

Captain  Winterton  hurried  from  point  to  point, 
now  on  the  poop,  now  on  the  forecastle,  and  then 
down  the  main  hatch  and  along  the  gun-deck, 
already  slippery  with  blood,  a  double  line  of  dead 
amidships  testifying,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  the 
carnage,  while  in  the  cockpit  the  surgeons  wero 
busy  at  their  dreadful  work. 

T/he  powder  boys  flitted  from  gun  to  gun  with 
their  supplies,  while  the  enemy's  shot  struck  on 
the  ship  s  side  like  the  shattering  of  a  hundred 
doors,  hurling  splinters  of  oak  across  the  deck,  or 
entered  the  port-holes,  carrying  death  and  agony 
before  them. 

"  Go  it,  my  lads ;  blaze  away,  my  hearties. 
Remember  you  fight  for  old  England,"  shouted 
the  captain  as  he  reached  the  companion  to  ascend 
to  the  deck.  At  that  moment  three  of  the 
enemy's  shot  took  effect  on  one  spot,  and  two  of 
the  larboard  ports  were  beaten  into  one,  making 
a  formidable  breach  in  the  ship's  side,  and  sending 
the  splinters  like  hail  about  the  deck,  one  piece 
transfixing  the  captain's  hat  and  nailing  it  to  the 
opposite  bulkhead. 

"  Well  done,  little  breeches ;  try  it  again,"  ex- 
claimed a  sailor,  protruding  his  head  through  the 
rent  port-holes,  and  complimenting  his  Dutch 
antagonist  before  replying  to  the  broadside. 

Calmly  releasing  his  hat,  the  captain,  with 
another  cheery  word  to  the  crew  on  the  gun-deck, 
mounted  the  companion  and  again  took  his  stand 
near  the  binnacle. 

As  usual  in  this,  as  in  all  naval  actions  with 
the  French,  the  chief  aim  of  the  enemy  was  to 
disable  their  antagonist  in  his  rigging,  that  in 
case  of  retreat  the  other  should  be  too  much 
crippled  to  follow  up  the  chase. 

In  the  present  cose  the  Dutch  frigate  that  lay 
on  the  Ajax's  larboard  quarter  had  fought  her 
guns  manfully,  hull  against  hull.  The  French, 
or  starboard,  ship,  however,  hod  used  several  guns 
of  her  unengaged  battery  to  play  on  the  Ajax"* 
mast*  and  standing  rigging,  and  had  already  done 
considerable  execution  aloft. 

The  firing  on  board  the  Frenchman  had  gra- 
dually fallen  off,  and  the  broadsides  were  not 
delivered  with  the  regularity  or  the  unanimity 
which  had  first  characterised  the  combat  on  their 
part,  showing  either  that  they  had  suffered  most 
severely  in  men  or  in  their  hull.  This  surmise 
was  rendered  a  certainty  by  the  attempt  made  to 
change  her  position,  so  as  to  bring  the  other  broad- 
side into  action. 

"  By  the  Lord !  the  lubberly  Frenchman  is 
sheering  off,"  cried  Maitland,  who  had  just  drawn 
a  dead  messmate  to  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,  and 
at  the  moment  noting  tho  evolution  taking  place 
on  the  Tonnant,  the  French  ship.  "But  if  they 
must  cut  and  run  I'll  he  hanged  if  they  tnko 
their  colours  with  them."  And,  rushing  forward, 
he  leaped  on  to  the  sprit-sail-yard  of  the 
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u  her  bows  paid  off,  and,  running  along  like  a 
monkey,  succeeded  with  his  knife  in  cutting  down 
the  French  flag  and  trailing  it  after  him  as  he 
scampered  along  the  bulwarks,  when,  making  a 
sudden  spring,  he  fell  on  the  forecastle  of  the 
Ajax,  amidst  a  deafening  shout  from  the  crew 
who  beheld  the  heroic  deed,  and  a  perfect  storm 
of  bullets  and  curses  from  tho  indignant  enemy. 

Rifting  to  his  feet  and  shaking  himself  after  his 
fall,  Maitland  gathered  up  his  trophy,  and,  hurry- 
ing back  to  his  gun,  flung  the  ensign  on  the  deck, 
and  resumed  his  former  duties  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

As  tho  Tonnant  wore  round  to  bring  her  star- 
board battery  into  action,  while  repairing  the  in- 
juries received  on  her  larboard  or  port  side,  she 
poured  in  the  contents  of  her  three  stern  chasers, 
which,  loaded  with  chain  shot  and  canister,  pro- 
duced a  terrible  effect  on  board  the  Ajax.  The 
foremast,  already  weakened  by  a  round  shot,  was 
cut  down  within  ten  feet  of  the  deck,  bringing 
with  it  all  hor  top  hamper  in  irretrievable  con- 
fusion among  the  maimed  and  dying  in  the  fore- 
castle, where  tho  scattering  grape  had  told  with 
frightful  consequences. 

The  Frenchmen  sent  up  a  perfect  yell  of  tri- 
umph as  they  saw  the  effect  of  their  well-directed 
discharge,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  mo- 
mentary confusion  and  alarm  produced  on  board, 
instantly  brought  round  the  Tonnant,  and  as  sho 
surged  up  to  her  former  position  delivered  a 
brjMidsido  from  her  port  guns,  and,  grappling  the 
Ajax  amidships,  poured  in  a  swarm  of  hoarders, 
covering  the  deck  from  tho  mainmast  to  tho  poop. 
Then  began  one  of  those  hand-to-hand,  blado-to- 
blade  encounters  only  to  be  seen  or  paralleled  on 
board  a  ship  in  close  action. 

The  boatswain,  though  bleeding  from  more 
than  one  ugly  wound,  rushed  forward,  and, 
backed  by  a  determined  party,  threw  off  the 
grappling  irons,  and  cut  all  the  lashings  the 
enemy  had  so  expeditiously  secured  to  the  Ajaz's 
bulwarks.  The  consequence  of  this  promptly- 
oxecuted  operation  was  to  isolate  the  two  ships, 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  boarders,  and  caus- 
ing the  Tonnant  to  drift  some  two  fathoms  from 
her  adversary. 

"  Now,  lads,"  shouted  the  second  lieutenant  to 
the  larboard  crew  of  tho  gun-dock,  "she's  off 
again.  Double  shot  your  guns,  and  give  her  a 
crushing  broadside.  Steady,  and  wait  for  tho 
word.  Give  it  him  hot  and  strong,  and  alto- 
gether.   Ready !   Fire !" 

Tremendous  was  the  effect  of  that  broadside. 
The  Tonnant,  staggering,  was  forced  bodily 
through  the  water,  trembling  in  ovory  plank  to 
her  lowest  keel,  and  in  the  recoil  heeling  over  on 
her  starboard  beam-ends,  where  she  lay,  with  all 
hi-r  spars  and  top  hamper  a  perfect  wreck,  taking 
in  tons  of  water  at  each  open  port,  and  through 
every  shot -hole  in  her  riddled  side. 

While  tho  distracted  crew  and  officers  were 
cutting  at  the  masts  in  the  hope  of  righting  the 
vessel  a  fearful  contest  was  taking  place  between 
the  boarders,  headed  by  their  captain,  and  the 
quarter-deck  crew  of  the  Ajax,  commanded  by 
Captain  Wintorton,  Mr.  Pelham  tho  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  two  midshipmen.  Amid  tho  clash  of 
pike  and  cutlass,  the  flash  of  pistols,  the  rattle  of 
muskotry,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  tho  rending 
of  splintering  timber,  the  deadly  melee  on  the 
quarter-deck  was  continued.   The  French  cap- 


tain, a  tall  powerful  man,  urged  on  his  men  by 
voice  and  action,  sweeping  down  all  before  him, 
as  with  every  blow  he  bounded  farther  forward 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  Captain  Winterton,  who,  at 
the  head  of  three  or  four  men,  was  forcing  his 
way  through  an  overpowering  number  of  the 
enemy  to  encounter  the  haughty  invader. 

John  Maitland,  at  the  first  irruption  of  the 
enemv,  had  armed  himself  for  close  quarters,  and 
was  hastening  to  his  captain's  side,  when  his 
commander  was  suddenly  surrounded,  and  a  mid- 
shipman, his  only  companion,  cut  down  by  the 
first  blow  from  the  French  officer's  sword.  As 
he  furced  his  way  in  front  of  Captain  Winterton, 
who,  engaged  with  a  sailor,  had  hardly  time  to 
parry  a  pike-thrust,  the  officer  made  a  savage  cut 
at  his  head,  which,  by  an  exercise  of  great 
strength,  Maitland  was  fortunate  enough  to  in- 
tercept on  his  cutlass,  as  with  a  left-handed  blow, 
delivered  full  in  the  face  of  tho  boarder  with  the 
pike,  he  sent  that  other  antagonist  of  his  cap- 
tain, disarmed  and  bleeding,  among  his  com- 
rades, as  much  to  their  astonishment  as  to  his 
own  dismay. 

The  struggle  now  became  hard  and  desperate. 
Unconscious  of  the  position  of  their  ship,  the 
French,  animated  by  the  dauntless  bearing  of 
their  loader,  fought  with  a  desperation  that 
threatened  to  cany  all  before  them,  in  their  eager 
desire  to  storm  the  poop.  At  his  captain's  side, 
using  the  butt-end  of  nis  pistol  in  one  hand  to 
knock  down  his  opponents,  and  with  his  heavr 
cutlass  in  tho  other  slashing  right  and  left  at  til 
opposition,  Maitland  kept  a  constant  eye  on  hi" 
commander,  parrying  every  stray  thrust  or  blow 
made  at  his  person.  He  nod  twice  dashed  aside 
fearful  cuts  aimed  at  Wintcrton's  breast,  when- 
losing  his  own  weapon,  he  boldly  thrust  forward 
his  bare  head  to  receive  the  trench  captain* 
blow.  At  length,  to  relieve  his  beloved  commander 
from  an  antagonist  of  such  determined  resolution, 
Maitland,  half-blinded  with  the  blood  from  hi* 
head,  flung  himself  suddenly  on  the  officer's 
breast,  and,  grappling  him  in  his  powerful  ami*, 
hurlea  him  backwards  on  the  deck. 

At  that  moment  the  Ajax  poured  into  the  Ton- 
nant the  fatal  broadside,  when  a  shout  of  mingled 
horror  and  triumph  rose  in  tho  momentary  lull 
with  deafening  clamour  from  every  part  of  the 
Affix.  Tho  Dutchman  had  just  hauled  down  h« 
colours,  while  the  Tonnant,  before  a  blow  could 
be  well  struck  to  free  her  of  her  masts,  was  ra- 
pidly sinking.  Catching  sight  through  the  port- 
holes of  the  stato  of  his  ship,  the  French  captain, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  threw  Maitland  off  his  bodv, 
and,  springing  overboard,  struck  out  for  the  sink- 
ing ship,  which,  rolling  further  over,  went  in- 
stantly to  the  bottom,  sucking  into  the  wild  vor- 
tex the  captain  and  the  few  men  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  water,  which  the  next  minute  v*» 
covered  with  drowning  wretches  and  the  loose 
debris  of  the  foundered  ship. 

The  fight  was  over,  and,  while  the  second  lion* 
tenant  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  frigate,  the 
boats  of  the  Ajax  were  actively  employed  in  pick- 
ing up  tho  survivors  of  her  unfortunate  consort, 
tho  foundered  Tonnant . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[timely  interference  op  sergeant  BRAZILL.] 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BUSACO. 

The  battleof  Busaco  conferred  upon  the  British 
arms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  achieved 
(taring  the  entire  Peninsular  campaign.  Im- 
mediately before  the  battle  the  best  information 
made  the  French  united  force  exceed  70,000.  The 
exact  strength  of  the  allien  was  23,868  infantry, 
2&70  cavalry,  and  about  2000  artillery,  making 
28,738  British  soldiers.  The  Portuguese  corps 
numbered  21,712  infantry,  1696  cavalry,  and 
1000  grower*,  making  a  grand  total  of  62,146 
m"n.  of  which  nearly  25,000  wore  detached  under 
Bill  and  Leith,  leaving  only  28,000  disposable 


troops  with  Lord  Wellington.  The  British  posi- 
tion occupied  a  mountain  range  about  eight  miles 
long,  Us  right  touching  the  Mondego,  and  tho 
left  stretching  over  verv  difficult  ground  to  tho 
Sierra  de  Caramula.  There  was  a  road  cresting 
the  Busaco  bridge,  and  a  ford  at  Pena  Co VI  com- 
municating with  the  Murcella  ridge;  and  the 
face  of  the  position  was  steep,  rugged,  and  well 
defended  by  tho  allied  artillery.  Along  the  front 
a  sweeping  fire  could  be  maintained,  and  on  a  part 
of  the  summit  cavalry  might  net  if  necessary. 

To  an  assailing  enemy  a  position  like  that  of 
Busaco  would  present  most  serious  difficulties, 
and  therefore  it  was  generally  believed  that 
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Massena  would  not  offer  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
French.  But  Lord  Wellington  thought  dif 
ferently,  and  coolly  addod,  "  If  he  does,  I  shall 
beat  bin."  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1810,  Pack's 
division  had  fallen  back,  and  on  the  23rd 
Massena  drove  in  the  British  cavalry.  The  third 
division  took  a  position  at  Antonio  de  Contara, 
and  the  fourth  at  the  convent,  whilo  the  light 
division  bivouacked  in  a  pine  wood.  A  singular 
circumstance  here  took  place  in  the  shape  of  a 
panic,  which  in  warfare  has  boen  known  oc- 
casionally to  seize  the  best  of  troops.  No  enemy 
was  near,  no  alarm  was  given,  yet  suddenly  the 
troops,  as  if  seized  with  a  frenzy,  started  from 
sleep  and  dispersed  in  every  direction ;  nor  was 
there  any  possibility  of  allaying  this  strange 
terror  until  some  persons  called  out  that  the 
rnemy's  cavalry  were  among  them,  when  the 
*  ldicrs  mechanically  ran  tog-other  in  masses  and 
the  illusion  was  instantly  dissipated. 

On  the  25th  immenso  masses  of  the  French 
were  moving  rapidly  forward,  and  the  cavalry 
had  interchanged  pistol  fire,  when  Lord  Welling- 
ton arrived  and  instantly  retired  the  division. 
Not  a  moment  could  be  lost :  the  enemy  came  on 
with  amazing  rapidity,  but  the  British  rear-guard 
behaved  with  its  usual  determination,  and,  after  a 
series  of  quick  and  beautifully -executed  manoeu- 
vres, secured  their  retreat  on  the  position.  Both 
armies  that  eveningbivouacked  in  each  other's  pre- 
sence, and  65,000  French  infantry,  covered  by  a 
mnss  of  voltigeurs,  formed  in  the  British  front, 
while  scarcely  50^000  of  the  allies  were  in  lino  on 
the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  and  these  were  of  noeossity 
extended  over  a  surface  which  their  numbers  were 
quite  incompetent  to  defend. 

Ney  and  Reynier  agreed  that  the  moment  of 
their  arrival  afforded  tho  best  chance  for  attacking 
Wellington  successfully,  and  Massena  was  in- 
formed that  the  allied  troops  were  only  getting 
into  thoir  ground,  and  that  their  dispositions  were 
accordingly  imperfect.  But  the  marshal  came  up 
too  late ;  all  tho  arrangements  of  Wellington  had 
been  coolly  and  admirably  completed. 

While  th  ese  dispositions  were  being  carried  out 
evening  had  como  on,  both  armies  established 
themselves  for  tho  night,  and,  the  atmosphere 
being  mild  and  warm,  the  armies  on  each  side 
were  enabled  to  bivouac  without  inconvenience  on 
the  battle-ground.  A  few  hours  of  comparative 
stillness  passed:  100,000  men  slopt  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  before  the  first  faint 
glimmer  of  light  all  stood  quietly  to  arms  and 
prepared  for  a  bloody  day. 

Shrouded  by  the  grey  mist  that  still  lingered  on 
the  mountains,  the  enemy  advanced.  Ney,  with 
three  columns,  moved  forward  in  front  of  the 
convent  where  General  Crawford's  division  was 
posted,  whilo  Reynier,  with  two  divisions,  ap- 

E reached  by  a  less  difficult  route  the  pickets 
efore  the  feeble  light  suffered  his  movements  to 
bo  discovered.  With  their  usual  impetuosity, 
tho  French  pushed  forward,  and  the  British  as 
detcrminately  opposed.  Under  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  they  topped  tho  heights,  and, 
on  the  left  of  the  third  division,  gained  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  their  leading  battalions  seouring 
themselves  among  the  rocks  and  threatening  the 
ridge  of  the  Sierra ;  tho  disorder  of  a  Portugese 
regiment,  tho  8th,  afforded  them  also  a  partial 
advantage.  But  the  fire  of  two  guns  with  grape 
opened  on  their  flank,  in  front  a  heavy  fusillade 


was  maintained,  while,  advancing  over  the  crown 
of  the  height,  tho  88th  and  four  companies  of  the 
45th  charged  furiously  with  tho  bayonet,  and 
with  an  ardour  that  could  not  be  resisted.  Both 
French  and  English  were  intermingled  in  tho 
desperate  melee,  both  fought  hand-to-hand,  both 
went  straggling  down  tho  mountain,  the  head  of 
the  French  column  annihilated,  and  covering  tho 
descent,  from  the  crown  to  the  valloy,  with  tho 
dead  and  dying. 

In  this  contest  tho  French,  ranged  amphi- 
theatrically  one  above  another,  took  a  murderous 
aim  on  our  soldiers  in  their  advance  to  dislodge 
them,  and  officers  as  well  as  men  became  personally 
engaged.  Captain  Dunne  fought  with  hissabrv, 
while  Captain  Dansey  made  use  of  a  firelock  and 
bayonet :  the  latter  received  throe  wounds,  while 
Captain  Dunne  owed  his  life  to  a  sergeant  of  his 
company  named  Brazill,  who,  aoeing  his  oflher 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered,  scrambled  to  his 
assistance,  and  making  a  thrust  of  his  halbert  at 
tho  Frenchman,  transfixed  him  against  the  rock 
he  was  standing  on.  Tho  88th,  arriving  to  tho 
assistance  of  their  comrades,  instantly  charged, 
and  the  enemy  were  borne  over  the  cliffs  and 
crags  with  fearful  rapidity,  many  of  them  being 
literally  picked  out  of  the  holes  in  tho  rocks  by 
the  bayonets  of  our  soldiers. 

Referring  to  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington  observes  in  his  despatch  that 
he  nover  witnessed  a  more  gallant  attack  than 
that  made  by  these  two  regiments  on  the  division 
of  the  enemy  which  had  then  reached  tho  edge  of 
tho  Sierra.  In  addition  to  this  flattering  testi- 
mony of  his  Grace,  and  in  further  evidence  of  tho 
gallantry  they  displayed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  loss  sustained  by  thoeo  two  corpn 
on  tho  occasion  amounted  to  23  officers  and  261 
men,  being  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  British 
loss  in  the  battle. 

When  a  part  of  the  Sierra  had  been  gained, 
Loith,  perceiving  that  the  French  had  occupied  it, 
moved  the  38th  on  their  right  flank,  with  tho 
Royals  in  reserve.  The  9th  formed  line  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and,  without  returning  a  shot,  fairly 
forced  tho  French  grenadiers  from  the  rocks 
with  the  bayonet.  The  mountain  crest  was  now- 
secure,  Reynier  completely  repulsed,' and  Hill, 
closing  up  to  support,  prevented  any  attempt 
being  made  to  recover  it. 

The  greater  difficulty  of  the  ground  rendered 
Ney's  attack  still  loss  successful,  even  for  a  time, 
than  Reynier' s  had  proved.  Crawford's  dis- 
position of  the  light  division  was  most  masterly. 
Under  a  dipping  of  the  ground  between  tho  con- 
vent and  the  plateau  the  43rd  and  52nd  were 
formed  in  line,  while  higher  up  the  hill,  and  closer 
to  the  convent,  the  Germans  wero  drawn  up. 
Tho  rocks  in  front  formed  a  natural  battery  for 
the  guns,  and  the  wholo  face  of  the  Sierra  was 
covered  with  riflemen  and  skirmishers.  Morning 
had  scarcely  dawned  when  a  sharp  and  scattered 
musketry  tiro  was  heard  around  and  among  the 
broken  hollows  of  tho  valley  that  separated  tho 
rival  armies,  and  presently  the  French  appeared  in 
three  divisions,  Loison's  mounting  the  face  of 
the  Sierra.  March  and 's  inclining  leftwards,  and 
the  third  held  in  reserve. 

The  brigade  of  General  Simon  led  the  attack, 
and,  reckless  of  the  constant  fusillodo  of  tho 
British  light  troops,  and  the  sweeping  fire  of  tho 
artillery,  which  literally  ploughed  through  tho 
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ad  van  cine  column  from  its  lending  to  its  last 

section,  the  enemy  came  quickly  and  steadily  on. 
The  horse  artillery  worked  their  guns  with 
amazing  rapidity,  delivering  round  after  round 
with  such  beautiful  precision  that  the  wonder 
was  how  any  body  of  men  could  advance  under 
such  a  withering  and  incessant  cannonade.  But 
nothing  could  surpass  the  gallantry  of  the  as- 
sailants. On  they  came,  and  in  a  few  moments 
their  skirmishers,  breathless  and  begrimed  with 
powder,  topped  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra.  The 
British  gun*  were  instantly  retired  ;  the  French 
cheers  arose,  and  in  another  second  their  column 
gained  the  height. 

General  Crawford,  who  had  coolly  watched  the 
progress  of  the  advance,  called  on  the  43rd  and 
52nd  to  charge.  A  cheer,  that  pealed  for  miles 
over  the  Sierra,  answered  the  order,  and  1800 
British  bayonets  went  glistening  over  the  brow 
of  the  bill.  The  head  of  the  French  column  was 
overwhelmed  in  an  instant,  both  its  flanks  were 
lapped  over  by  the  English  wings,  while  volley 
after  volley,  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  completed 
i'  -  destruction,  and  marked  with  hundreds  of  its 
dead  and  dying,  all  down  the  face  of  the  Sierra, 
the  course  of  its  murderous  discomfiture.  Some 
<yf  the  light  troops  continued  slaughtering  the 
broken  column  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
until  Ney's  guns  opened  from  the  opposite  side 
and  covered  the  escape  with  the  relics  of  Simon's 


superior  fire,  particularly  of  the  cannon,  which 
the  position  of  Busaco  enabled  Lord  Wellington 
iploy. 


And  yet  the  bravery  of  the  French  merited  ahap- 
pier  fate.  No  troops  advanced  more  gallantly,  and 
when  the  British  steel  was  flashing  in  their  faces, 
as  with  resist  le.s*  force  the  rush  was  made  over 
the  face  of  the  Sierra,  every  man  of  the  1st 
section  of  the  French  raised  and  discharged  his 
musket,  although  he  knew  that  before  his  finger 
parted  from  the  trigger  an  English  bayonet  would 
be  quivering  in  his  heart.  Simon  was  wounded 
ana  left  upon  the  field,  and  his  division  so  totally 
shattered  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  second 
attempt. 

On  the  right  Marchand's  brigade  had  gained  the 
cover  of  a  pme  wood,  threw  out  their  skirmishers, 
and  endeavoured  to  surmount  the  broken  surface 
that  the  hill  everywhere  presented.  Pack  held 
them  in  check,  while  the  Guards,  formed  on  the 
brow  of  the  Sierra,  were  seen  in  such  imposing 
force  as  to  render  any  attempt  on  tho  position 
useless.  Crawford's  artillery  flanked  the  pine 
wood  and  maintained  a  rapid  fire,  when,  finding 
his  troops  sinking  under  an  unprofitable  slaughter. 
Ney,  after  the  effort  of  an  hour,  retired  behind 
the  rocks. 

The  roar  of  battle  was  stilled.  Each  side  re- 
moved their  wounded  men,  and  the  moment  the 
fury  ceased  both  parties  amicably  intermingled 
and  sought  for  and  brought  off  their  disabled 

comrades. 

The  loss  sustained  by  Massena  in  his  attempt 
upon  the  British  position  in  Busaco  was  immense. 
A  general  of  bngndo  (Grandorge)  and  above  a 
thousand  men  were  killed;  Foy,  Merle,  and 
Simon,  with  4-500,  were  wounded ;  and  nearly  300 
taken  prisoners.  The  allied  casualties  did  not 
exceed  1250  men,  of  which  nearly  one-half  were 
Portuguese. 

No  battle  witnessed  more  gallant  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  than  Busaco,  and  that  the 
British  loss  should  be  so  disproportionate  to  that 
of  the  French  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 


to 


JOANNA,  QUEEN  OF  NAPLES. 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  was  one  of  the 
most  t>eautiful  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  who 
had  originally  seized  the  crown  of  that  country 
and  Provence  in  opposition  to  tho  right  of  Car  / 
King  of  Hungary  and  son  of  his  older  brother. 
Robert,  a  wise  and  activo  prince,  was  after  a 
long  reign  deprived  of  the  natural  support  of  his 
throne  by  the  death  of  his  only  son,  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  who  left  two  infant  daughters.  Tho 
old  monarch  might  justly  tremble  for  the  future 
security  of  these  helpless  children,  and  therefore 
induced  his  nephew  Carobert.  whom  he  had 
wronged,  to  betroth  his  second  son  Andrew,  at 
tho  ago  of  only  seven  years,  to  the  elder  grand- 
child Joanna. 

The  young  prince  was  removed  to  the  court  of 
Naples  to  receive  his  education  as  its  future 
sovereign,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  royal 
marriage  planned  apparently  with  more  singular 
wisdom.  But  as  Andrew  advanced  towards  man- 
hood he  displayed  a  sullen  and  vicious  temper : 
his  habits  were  low  and  brutal,  his  capacity  weak, 
and  his  manners  barbarous ;  he  associated  only 
with  rude  Hungarians,  whose  gross  propensities 
accorded  with  his  taste.  The  old  king,  therefore, 
assembling  the  state  council,  made  them  take  a 
solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joanna,  and  excluded 
Andre*  from  any  share  in  her  power. 

Joanna  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when  she 
succeeded  her  grandfather,  and  Andrew  eighteen. 
Mistress  of  a  brilliant  court,  she  found  but  too 
many  temptations  to  plunge  into  a  career  of 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Andrew,  jealous  of  hor  au- 
thority, was  surrounded  and  ruled  by  Hungarians, 
particularly  by  an  artful  and  ambitious  friar,  his 

S receptor,  who  openly  aspired  to  govern  tho  king- 
om  in  his  name.  1  he  projects  and  menaces  of 
Andrew  were  communicated  to  Joanna  by  hor 
courtiers ;  among  these  was  a  woman  of  low  birth. 
Philippe  the  Catanian,  who  had  been  elevated 
by  the  royal  family  to  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion, becoming  confidante  of  the  queen's  most 
intimate  secrets.  By  this  woman,  her  family, 
and  associates  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
Andrew. 

Under  pretext  of  a  hunting  party,  the  court  was 
carried  to  the  neighbourhood  of  A  versa,  and  after 
the  amusement  the  king  and  queen,  with  a  train 

Jtrincipally  composed  of  the  conspirators,  repaired 
or  the  night  to  the  solitary  convent  of  San  Pietro, 
not  far  from  that  town.  After  supping  gaily  to- 
gether the  royal  party  withdrew  to  the  chamber 
prepared  for  them,  but  just  as  Andrew  was  re- 
tiring to  rest  with  the  queen  ono  of  tho  conspira- 
tors came  to  the  door  of  tho  chamber  and  stated 
that  a  messenger  had  arrived  from  Naples  with 
despatches  of  the  utmost  importance.  Tho  victim 
rose  unsuspectingly  at  the  summons,  but  he  had 
no  sooner  passed  the  door  of  his  apartment  than 
it  was  closed  against  him  by  t  he  female  attendants 
of  the  queen,  and  he  was  >>  ■  d  by  the  conspira- 
tors, who  were  waiting  for  him  in  tho  corridor. 
Ho  was  overpowered  after  a  desperate  reais 
in  which  he  drew  blood  from  several  of  the 
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■ins.  Stopping  his  mouth  with  their  gloves,  they    refused  an  immense 


■ins.  Mopping  his  mouth  with  their  gloves,  they 
dragged  him  to  wards  an  adjoining  window,  ana, 
believing  that  a  ring  which  his  mother  had  given 
him  was  a  talisman  against  death  by  sword  or 
poison,  they  fastened  a  silken  cord  about  his  neck 
and  pushed  him  out  of  the  window,  which  was 
near  the  ground.  Some  of  their  associates,  in 
readiness  in  the  gardens  below,  then  pulled  him 
down  by  the  legs  as  he  hung,  and  completed  the 
wi  >rk  of  strangulation. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  murderers 
to  inter  the  body  in  the  convent  garden,  but 
Isolds,  a  faithful  Hungarian  woman,  who  had 
nursed  the  infancy  of  Andrew  and  watched  over 
his  manhood  with  undiminished  solicitude,  was 
roused  by  his  cries,  and  rushing  into  his  apart- 
ment found  the  queen  there  alone,  seated  by  the 
nuptial  couch  with  her  face  buried  in  her  bunds. 
The  reply  of  Joanna  to  her  agonised  inquiry  after 
her  roaster  increased  the  woman's  alarm  ;  she  run 
with  n  tin  in  beau  to  the  window,  and  from  thence 
hiw,  by  its  light,  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy 
prince  extended^ on  the  grass  with  the  fatal  cord 
around  his  neck.   Concealment  was  no  longer 

nible ;  the  assassins  fled  at  the  appearance  of 
la,  and  her  shrieks  immediately  spread  the 
alarm  through  the  convent,  and  thence  to  the 
neighbouring  town. 

Amidst  the  general  indignation  and  horror 
Joanna  returned  to  Naples  with  the  body  of  her 
husband,  which  was  there  privately  intorred. 
Meanwhile  Charles,  Duke  of  Durazzo,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  bad  married  the  queen's 
sister,  instigated  the  people  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  the  king,  probably  with  tho  hope  of 
ascending  the  throne  himself.  The  queen,  on  her 
part,  with  Louis  of  Tarento,  now  her  avowed 
lover,  also  assembled  her  partisans,  and  every- 
thing threatened  a  furious  civil  war.  But,  by 
order  of  the  Pope,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  to 
discover  the  murderers ;  the  seneschal  of  the 
palace,  on  being  put  to  the  torture,  disclosed  his 
accomplices  ;  and  the  justiciary,  attended  by  the 
populace  of  the  capital,  bearing  a  standard  on 
which  the  murder  of  Andrew  was  depicted,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  queen's  fortiiicd  palace  to 
demand  the  persons  of  the  conspirators.  After 
some  resistance  Joanna  was  compelled  to  deliver 
up  the  accused,  who  were  her  most  devoted  ser- 
vants, and  among  them  Philippe  the  Catanian. 
These  miserable  wretches,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  moat  frightful  tortures,  were  burnt  alive. 

It  was  remarked  that,  contrary  to  usage  in  these 
barbarous  proceedings,  the  public  were  entirely 
excluded  from  hearing  the  confessions  of  the 
criminals.  This  secrecy,  however,  could  neither 
remove  the  conviction  which  the  world  entertained 
of  Joanna's  guilt  nor  shield  her  from  tho  indig- 
nation of  an  avenger.  Her  husband's  brother, 
Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  entered  the  Neapolitan 
territories  and  drove  ner  into  exile. 

She  owed  her  restoration  to  the  policy  of  the 
Pope,  who  got  rid  of  the  Hungarians  by  pro- 
mising that  a  solemn  trial  should  prove  the  queen 
innocent  or  guilty.  So  black  appeared  the  case 
that  her  ambassador*  set  up  a  plea  that  sorcery 
had  been  exercised  upon  her,  and  even  if  guilty 
she  must  be  absolved,  as  having  yielded  only  to 
the  resistless  powers  of  hell ! 

On  this  ridiculous  plea  the  Pope  and  his  car- 
dinals acquitted  her.  The  King  of  Hungary  sub- 
mitted with  good  faith  to  the  decision,  and  nobly 


refused  an  immense  sum  of  monev  which  tho  Tope 
awarded  him  for  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Joanna  reigned  undisturbed  for  thirty  years  after. 
On  the  premature  death  of  her  second  husband, 
Louis  of  Tarento,  she  married  successively  a  third 
and  a  fourth,  neither  of  whom  would  she  suff  er 
to  share  her  throne.  Her  children  died  in 
infancy,  and  her  life  was  at  length  hurried  to  ita 
close  by  the  revolting  ingratitude  of  a  second 
Charles  Durazzo,  whom  she  had  united  to  her 
niece  and  destined  for  her  successor.  Invading 
the  kingdom,  he  seized  the  unfortunate  queen  and 
required  her  to  sign  her  abdication,  but,  with  tho 
certainty  of  death  before  her,  she  displayed  a 
heroism  worthy  of  her  descent  from  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestors.  She  pretended  complianoe, 
and  Durazzo  accordingly  introduced  some  Proven- 
cal barons  to  her  prison  to  hear  her  release  them 
from  their  allegiance,  but  they  were  no  sooner  ad- 
mitted than  she  solemnly  tnjoined  them  never  to 
acknowledge  for  their  lord  the  ungrateful  robber 
who,  from  a  queen,  had  made  her  a  captive  slave. 
Sho  added  her  will  that  they  should  own  for  their 
lord  Louis  of  Anjou,  whom  she  appointed  her 
successor  and  champion  to  avenge  her ;  and  she 
bade  them  take  no  more  thought  for  her,  but  to 
perform  her  funeral  rites  and  pray  for  her  soul. 

She  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in 
prison  by  command  of  Durazzo.  The  common 
story  is  that  she  waa  smothered  with  a  pillow  ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  the  account 
of  the  Pope's  secretary,  who  was  in  Naples  at  tho 
time,  that  four  Hungarian  soldiers  were  secretly 
introduced  into  the  castle  of  Muro,  where  she  waa 
imprisoned,  and,  entering  its  chapel  while  sho 
was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  strangled  her  with 
a  silken  Cora. 

Thus  fell  Joanna,  and,  though  five  centuries 
have  rolled  away  since  her  fall,  she  tells  us  even 
now  that  power  and  beauty  are  fatal  gifts  in  a 
bold  hand  unguidod  by  a  righteous  heart. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

Thb  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  our  first  naval 
engagement  in  tho  nineteenth  century.  At  that 
period  the  horizon  was  dark  indeed,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  French  hostility,  we  were  in  danger  from 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who 
were  united  against  us  in  an  armed  confederacy 
known  as  the  Northern  League.  To  break  up 
this  league  a  British  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  together  with 
a  number  of  gunboats  and  bomb-vessels,  in  all 
fifty-four  sail,  was  fitted  out  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
on  the  12th  of  March  proceeded  from  Yarmouth 
Roads  for  tho  Baltic.  The  command  of  this  expe- 
dition was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
assisted  by  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Totty,  the  last  of  whom  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  his  flagship  on  a  sandbank  off  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Danes  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sue  for  forbearance,  but  tho  Prince  Recent 
oi  Denmark,  who  had  governed  many  years  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  frankly  declared  that  he 
was  determined  to  remain  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  English  squadron 
|  passed  the  Sound  without  encountering  any  resist- 
ance.   A  Aer  anchoring  about  four  or  five  miles 
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from  the  island  of  Huin,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in 
company  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Rear-Admiral 
Greaves,  surveyed  the  formidable  line  of  ships, 
raideau.-*,  galleys,  fire-vessels,  and  gunboats, 
danked  ana  supjKirted  by  extensive  batteries  on 
the  two  islands  called  the  Crowns.  These  were 
supported  by  two  ships  of  seventy  guns,  and  a 
large  frigate  in  the  inner  road  of  Copenhagen, 
while  two  sixty-four  gun  vessels,  without  masts, 
were  moored  on  the  flat  towards  the  entrance  in 
the  arsenal. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  had  made  an  offer  of  his 
art  vices  to  conduct  the  attack,  and  had  for  that 
purpose  shifted  his  flag  from  the  St.  George  to 
the  Elephant,  a  vessel  of  smaller  size,  immedi- 
ately gave  directions  for  buoying  the  channel  of 
the  outer  deep  and  the  middle  ground,  after  which 
the  detachment  selected  for  the  assault,  consisting 
of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  bombs, 
sad  fire-ships,  passed  in  safety,  and  anchored  off 
Draco.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April  the 
vice-admiral  made  the  signal  to  weigh  and  engage 
the  Danish  line  of  defence,  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  six  sail  of  two-deckers,  eleven  floating 
batteries,  mounting  from  twenty-six  twenty-four 
to  eighteen  eighteen-pounders,  and  one  bomb 
ketch,  together  with  several  schooner-rigged  gun- 
ve*»eU.  These  were  supported  by  the  Crown 
Islands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four 
sail  of  the  line  moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth, 
together  with  some  batteries  thrown  up  on  the 
island  of  Amak. 

In  the  meantime  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
and  the  intricacy  of  tho  navigation  prevented  the 
complete  execution  of  the  projected  plan,  for  the 
BeUona  and  Jinssd  grounded  before  they  had 
reached  the  stations  aligned  to  them,  while  the 
Agamemnon,  being  unable  to  weather  the  shoal  of 
the  middle,  was  obliged  to  anchor.  These  vessels 
were  intended  to  have  outflanked  and  overawed 
the  batteries  of  the  Crown  Islands,  as  well  as  tho 
two  outer  ships  in  the  harbour's  mouth. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  ten;  at 
half  an  hour  afterwards  the  first  half  of  the  fleet 
was  enKaged,  and  before  half-pa*t  eleven  the 
battle  became  general.  The  Elephant' t  station 
was  in  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  Danish  Com- 
modore Fischer,  who  commanded  in  the  Danne- 
brog.  a  sixty-two  gun  ship.  The  distance  was 
nearly  a  cable's  length,  and  this  was  the  average 
distance  at  which  the  action  was  fought.  The 
Glatton  had  her  station  immediately  astern  of  the 
Elephant,  and  the  Ganges,  Monarch,  and  Defiance 
ahead,  tho  distance  between  each  not  exceeding 
half  a  cable. 

At  one  tun.  few,  if  any,  of  the  enemy's  ships 
had  re,iM!«l  t<>  fire.  The  Isis  had  greatly  suffered 
by  the  superior  weight  of  the  Provestein't  fire, 
and  would  have  been  destroyed  but  for  the  judi- 
cious diversion  made  in  her  favour  by  the  Desiree, 
who  raked  the  Provestein,  and  for  tnc  assistance 
atf  rded  by  the  Polijjihtmus.  The  Monarch  was 
aW.  suffering  severely  under  the  united  fire  of  the 
Holttein  and  the  Zealand,  whilo  the  BeUona  had 
received  serious  injury  by  the  bursting  of  some  of 
L-  rjruns. 

The  division  of  the  commander-in-chief  acted 
according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  but  could 
only  menace  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The 
Elephant  was  warmly  engaged  by  the  Dannebrog, 
and  by  two  heavy  praams  on  her  bow  and  quarter. 
Signals  of  distress  were  flying  on  board  the  Bel- 


lona  and  the  Russel,  and  of  inability  in  the  Aga- 
memnon. 

The  contest  had  not  yet  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  either  side,  but  in  this  posture  of  affairs  theeig- 
nal  was  thrown  out  on  board  the  London,  Admiral 
I  Parker's  ship,  for  the  action  to  cease.  Lord  Nel- 
,  son,  who  was  then  walking  the  starboard  side  of 
the  quarter-deck,  said  to  Captain  Foley,  with  con- 
siderable agitation,  "  Do  you  know  what's  shown 
on  board  of  the  commander-in-chief  ?' 

"  Why,  to  leave  off  action." 

"  Leave  off  action?"  he  repeated,  and  then 

added,  with  a  shrug,  "  Now,  d        me  if  I  do! 

You  know,  Foley,"  added  he,  "  as  I  have  only 
one  eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes. 
And  then,  with  an  archness  peculiar  to  his  cha- 
racter, eutting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  really  do  not  see  the  signal !" 

The  brave  Captain  Riou,  perceiving  the  blank 
in  the  original  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  Crown 
batteries,  owing  to  the  BeUona  and  Russel  having 
grounded,  and  to  the  Agamemnon  having  an- 
chored, proceeded  down  the  line  with  his  squadron 
of  frigates  early  in  the  engagement,  and  bravely 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
three  ships  of  the  line  had  been  directed  to  assist 
him  in ;  and  the  general  signal  of  recall  made  by 
tho  commander-in-chief  had  the  good  effect  at 
least  of  saving  Kiou's  squadron  from  destruction. 
When  tho  gallant  Riou,  who  had  been  previously 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter,  found  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  he  nobly  exclaimed, "  What 
■  will  Nelson  think  of  us?"  At  this  moment  his 
clerk  was  killed  by  his  side,  and  by  another  shot 
I  several  of  the  marines  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
captain  then  exrhurned,  "  Come,  my  boys,  let  us 
all  die  together!"  and  the  words  were  scarcely 
uttered  when  a  raking  shot  severed  him  in  two. 

The  action  still  continued  with  unabated  vigour* 
but  about  two  run.  the  greatest  part  of  the  Danish 
line  had  ceased  to  fire.  Some  of  the  lighter  ships 
were  adrift,  and  tho  carnage  on  board  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy,  who  reinforced  their  crews  from  the 
shore,  was  dreadful.  The  Danish  commodore's 
ship  was  now  on  fire,  and  was  found  to  be  drift- 
ing in  flames  before  the  wind,  spreading  terror 
and  dismay  throughout  the  enemy's  line.  Tho 
usual  lamentable  scene  then  ensued,  and  the 
British  boats  rowed  in  every  direction  to  save  the 
crew,  who  were  throwing  themselves  from  her  at 
every  port-hole.  Few,  however,  were  left  un- 
wounded  in  her,  and  fewer  still  could  be  saved. 
About  half-past  three  she  blew  up  with  a  terrible 
explosion. 

After  the  Danntbrog  was  adrift,  and  had  ceased 
to  fire,  the  action  was  found  to  be  over  along  the 
whole  line  astern  of  the  British  fleet,  but  the 
ships  ahead,  and  the  Crown  batteries,  as  well  as 
the  prizes  made  by  the  British,  still  continued  to 
fire.  Lord  Nelson,  losing  his  temper  at  this,  ob- 
served that  he  must  cither  send  on  shore  and 
stop  this  irregular  proceeding,  or  send  in  our  fire- 
I  ships  and  burn  the  prizes.  He  accordingly  re- 
tired into  tho  stern  gallery,  and  wrote  with  great 
despatch  the  following  letter : — 

"  To  the  Brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  brave  Danes. 

"  Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark, 
when  no  longer  resisting,  but  if  the  firing  is  con- 
tinued on  the  part  oj  Denmark  Lord  Nelson  must 
be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the  fioating  batteries 
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he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  oj  tavtng 
the  brave  Danes  who  have  dejended  them, 
44  On  board  hU  Majesty's  ship  Elephant, 
Copenhagen  Rxtds,  April  2,  1801. 

44  Nelson  ani>  Buontb, 
44  Vice- Admiral  under  the  command  oj 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker." 

This  despatch  was  convoyed  on  shore  throuph 
the  contending  fleets  by  Captain  Sir  Frederick 
Thosiger,  who  acted  as  his  lordship's  aide-de- 
camp, and  who  found  the  prince  near  the  sally- 
port, animating  his  people,  and  sharing  their 

UOMIi 

The  firing  from  the  Crown  batteries,  and  from 
the  leading  ships  of  the  British,  did  not  cease 
till  past  throe  o'clock,  when  tho  Danish  Adjutant- 
General  Lindholm,  roturniiur  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
directed  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to  be  suspended. 
The  signal  for  doing  the  same  was  then  made  to 
the  British  ships,  and  the  action  closed,  after  five 
hours'  duration,  four  of  which  were  warmly  con- 
tested, and  during  which  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
lino  to  tho  southward  of  the  Crown  Islands, 
amounting  to  seventeen  sail,  were  sunk,  burnt, 
or  taken. 

This  mission  of  the  adjutant-general's  was  44  to 
ask  the  particular  object  of  sending  the  flag  of 
truce,"  to  which  Lord  Nelson  replied:— 

"Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  flag  oj 
truce  was  humanity.  He  therefore  consents  that 
hostilities  shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes 
may  be  taken  on  shore ;  and  Iurrd  Kelson  will 
tok*  his  prisoners  out  oj  the  vessels,  and  burn  or 
carry  off  his  prizes,  as  he  shall  think  jit. 

44  Ijnrd  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  Royal  ; 
Highness  the  Prince  oj"  Denmark,  will  consider  | 
Mm  the  greatest  victory  he  ever  gained  ij  it  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  happy  reconciliation  and  union 
httween  his  own  most  tjracious  sovereign  and  his  \ 
Majesty  the  King  oj  Denmark. 

"Nelson  and  Brontb.  j 
44  On  board  his  ^faJestys  ship  Elephant, 

Copenhagen  Roads,  April  2,  1801." 

On  this  his  royal  highness,  listening  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  sent  bis  Adjutant-General 
Lindholm  again  on  board  the  Ehphant,  and  a 
negotiation  was  entered  upon  which  terminated 
in  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks,  during  which 
44  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,"  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  Denmark,  was  to  be  suspended. 

In  recording  the  memorable  engagement  off  the 
city  of  Copenhagen  tho  gallantry  displayed  by 
the  Danes  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Notwithstanding  the  long  peace  they  had  en- 
joyed, the  batteries  both  afloat  and  ashore  wero 
manned  and  the  guns  served  with  a  degree  of 
promptitude  and  valour  that  would  have  con- 
ferred credit  on  veteran  troops,  and  which  served 
to  show  how  unnecessary  it  is  that  a  nation 
should  engage  frequently  in  war  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  martial  spirit.  The  English 
vice-admiral  himself  confessed  that  the  combat 
was  far  more  terriblo  than  tho  action  at  Aboukir. 
Two  captains  of  tb«  British  navy,  Captain  Riou 
and  Captain  Mos»e,  lost  their  lives.  The  British 
total  of  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
nearly  one  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  staled  in  Lord  Nelson's  despatches  at  four 
times  that  number. 


THE  TURKS  AT  VIENNA. 

Who  that  now  visits  the  gay  capital  of  Austria 
can  imapino  the  throes  of  mortal  agony  that  con- 
vulsed its  peoplo  in  tho  olden  time 't  Who  that 
now  knows  44  tho  sick  man  at  Constantinople  *' 
(as  the  declining  Ottoman  Empire  is  called  >  can 
picture  the  occasions  when  he  strode  forth,  a  ter- 
rible conqueror,  to  the  gates  of  Vienna  'i  Yet 
these  things  of  the  past  have  a  special  interest. 
They  heighten  by  tneir  contrast  the  value  of  an 
English  home— they  hold  forth  a  rich  array  of 
romantic  enterprises  and  daring  deeds. 

The  first  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  in  1529, 
was  undertaken  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent  aa 
a  main  step  towards  the  foundation  of  a  Moslem 
Western  Empire.  He  had  hided  his  time :  tho 
time  was  apparently  come.  The  German  princes 
were  destroying  each  other :  their  sovereign, 
Charles  V.,  was  wasting  his  military  strength  in 
Italy  :  the  road  lay  open  to  his  capital,  Vienna. 

The  aspect  of  tho  time  for  Austria  was  one  of 
gloom  and  danger.  The  main  force  of  tho  enemy 
was  hard  upon  tho  frontier,  which  had  already 
been  crossed  at  several  points  by  the  terrible 
bands  of  Michael  Oglou  ;  and  from  the  walls  of 
Vienna  the  horizon  was  seen  reddened  with  the 
flames  of  burning  villages,  while  within  tho  city 
little  or  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  its  for- 
tification and  defence.  The  city  itself  occupied 
then  the  same  ground  as  at  present,  the  ramparts 
were  old  and  in  great  part  ruinous,  the  walls 
scarcely  six  feet  thick,  and  the  outer  palisade  was 
a  mere  hedge.  The  citadel  was  only  the  old 
building  whieh  now  exists  under  the  name  of 
Schweizer  Hof. 

The  defenders,  therefore,  set  to  work  with 
vigour.  All  the  houses  which  lay  too  near  the  wall 
were  lovclled  to  the  ground  ;  where  the  wall  was 
specially  weak  or  out  of  repair  a  new  intrenched 
line  of  earthen  defenee  was  constructed  and  well 
palisaded  ;  within  the  city  itself,  from  the  Stuben 
to  the  Karnthner  or  Corinthian  gate,  an  entirely 
new  wall  twenty  feet  high  was  constructed  with 
a  ditch  interior  to  the  old.  The  bank  of  the 
Danube  was  also  entrenched  and  palisaded,  and 
from  the  drawbridge  to  the  Salz  gate  protected 
with  a  rampart  capable  of  resisting  artillery.  As 
a  precaution  against  fire,  the  shingles  with  which 
the  houses  were  generally  roofed  were  through- 
out the  city  removed.  The  pavement  of  the 
streets  was  taken  up  to  deaden  the  offect  of  the 
enemy's  shot,  and  watchpost*  established  to  guard 
against  conflagration.  Parties  were  detached  to 
scorn-  the  neighbouring  country  in  search  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  bring  in  cattle  and  forage.  Finally, 
to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  protracted 
siege,  useless  consumers — women,  children,  old 
men,  and  ecclesiastics — were,  as  far  aa  possible, 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Vienna. 

The  Pfalzgraf  Philip  had  taken  tho  command 
in  the  city.  Associated  with  him  was  the  veteran 
hero  Nicholas,  Count  of  Salm,  who  had  crossed 
the  March  field  from  Upper  Hungary  with  a 
j  chosen  band  of  light  troops,  and  on  whoso  pruvid 
I  fidelity  and  valour  King  Ferdinand  principally 
relied  for  the  defence  of  Vionna.  These  qualities 
had  been  tried  through  fifty-six  years  of  sen' ice 
in  the  field,  and  recently  in  the  victory  of  Psvia 
(1522),  in  whieh  he  had  borne  a  distinguished 
share,  having  ero*M)d  swords  and  exchanired 
wouuds  with  the  French  king,  Francis  I.  At  the 
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*ure  of  seventy,  he  now  undertook  a  heavier  re- 
sponsibility than  any  he  had  yet  incurred ;  but 
the  confidence  both  of  the  soldiery  and  the  citizens 
rested  chiefly  on  the  veteran  leader. 

The  artillery  mounted  on  the  defences  appears 
to  have  consisted,  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
pieces,  a  small  armament  according  to  our  pre- 
sent ideas,  but  respectable  j«  rhaps  for  the  time, 
and  more  than  a  match  for  the  light  piece*  of  the 
Turks.  The  city  would  probably  have  been  still 
li  ss  provided  win  this  arm  of  defence  but  te  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  with  whom  the  fabrication 
and  use  of  artillery  had  been  a  favourite  study 
and  pursuit.  After  all  these  preparations  the 
defences  were  very  weak  ;  there  were  no  bastions 
on  which  the  guns  could  be  properly  disposed, 
while  several  of  the  pieces  which  had  been  ad- 
justed to  embrasures  or  loopholes  opened  in  the 
wall  were  found  useless  in  that  position,  and  were 
removed  to  the  roofs  of  neighbouring  buildings. 
In  order  to  deprive  the  Turks  of  the  advantage  of 
a  stronghold  on  an  eminence  near  the  city,  it  was 
unfortunately  necessary  to  destroy  the  castle  on 
the  Kahlenberg.  The  last  measure  adopted  was 
that  of  walling  up  and  fortifying  all  the  gates, 
except  the  Salz  gate,  which  was  left  open  as  a 
sallyport. 

On  the  23rd  September,  while  the  suburbs  were 
in  full  conflagration,  a  strong  body  of  Turks 
pn  sued  forward  U  fa  a*  St.  Mark's,  cut  to  pieces 
a  number  of  invalids  who  had  scandalously  been 
left  there  to  their  fate,  and  ventured  still  further 
on  the  high  road.  This  occasioned  the  first  sally 
from  the  city  of  five  hundred  cuirassiers  under 
Count  Hardcgg.  These  having  pressed  too  far 
forward,  the  Turks  took  advantage  of  the  ruins 
of  some  of  the  burnt  houses  to  attack  them  in 
think,  while  the  front  was  also  engaged  with 
superior  numbers.  The  cuirassiers  fell  back  in 
disorder  without  waiting  for  a  support  which  was 
detached  to  their  assistance.  They  must  have 
had  good  horses  and  sharp  spurs,  for  only  three 
were  killed,  but  six,  with  a  cornet,  Christopher 
▼on  Zedlitz,  were  taken.  The  Turks  imme- 
diately placed  the  heads  of  the  three  killed  on 
the  pointa  of  lances,  and,  to  make  the  number  of 
the  dead  equal  to  that  of  the  prisoners,  they  be- 
headed four  of  the  invalids  of  St.  Mark's,  and 
compelled  the  prisoners  to  bear  the  seven  heads 
to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  then  on  his  march 
from  Iiriick,  on  the  Leitha,  in  order  to  gladden 
him  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  sight  of  theeo 
grisly  trophies  of  his  first  success  over  the  de- 
fenders of  Vienna.  Upon  this  Soliman  released 
four  of  the  prisoners,  presented  each  with  three 
ducats,  and  sent  them  back  to  Vienna  with  the 
following  message : — "  If  the  city  would  surrender 
none  of  Lis  people  should  bo  allowed  to  enter  the 
city,  and  the  property  and  persons  of  the  inha- 
bitants should  be  unmolested.  It  was  Soliman's 
sole  desire  to  follow  the  king  till  he  should  find 
him,  and  then  to  retire  to  his  own  dominions. 
Should  the  city,  however,  venture  to  resist,  ho 
would  not  retreat  till  he  had  reduced  it,  and  then 
he  would  spare  neither  old  nor  young,  and  would 
so  utterly  destroy  the  city  that  men  should  not- 
know  where  it  stood.  He  would  not  rest  his 
head  till  Vienna  and  the  whole  of  Christendom 
were  under  his  subjection,  and  it  was  bis  settled 
purpose  within  three  days— namely,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael-to  break  his  fast  in  Vienna." 

At  length,  September  24th,  the  Grand  Vizier 


with  the  main  army  appeared  before  the  city. 
On  the  2oth,  nevertheless,  two  companies  of 
imperial  troops,  raised  from  Nuremburg,  effected 
their  entrance  through  the  Salz  gate  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  They  related  that 
between  Tuln  and  Traismauer  they  had  fallen  in 
with  a  body  of  6000  fugitives  on  foot  and  3000  in 
boats,  mostly  women,  children,  and  regular  clergy, 
who  on  the  following  day  had  been  overtaken  and 
destroyed  by  the  bands  of  Michael  Oglou. 

On  the  26th  September  Soliman  sent  into  the 
city  a  Bohemian  with  the  contemptuous  offer  that 
he  would  send  the  other  Bohemian  prisoners  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  of  Vienna.  The  man 
was  sent  back  accompanied  by  two  Turkish  pri- 
soners, each  of  whom  was  presented  with  two 
ducats,  with  the  reply  that  they  bad  more  garri- 
son than  enough  in  Vienna,  and  that  Soliman 
might  keep  his  Bohemian  prisoners. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  main  army  a  dis- 
charge of  arrows,  which  literally  darkened  the 
air,  was  followed  by  a  first  summons  to  surrender, 
succeeded  by  asecond  and  a  third.  These retnuin- 
ing  unanswered,  Soliman  sent  in  four  prisoners 
richly  dressed  and  liberally  supplied  with  pre- 


sents, with  a  repetition  both  of  his  offer  of  a 
favourable  capitulation  and  of  his  throats  in  case 
of  resistance.  Officers  should  be  put  to  death 
with  torture,  the  site  of  the  city  sown  with  salt 
and  ashes,  Sec.  The  stern  commanders,  however, 
merely  despatched  in  return  a  liko  number  of 
Turkish  prisoners,  as  richly  provided  with  pre- 
sents and  apparel,  but  without  an  answer  to  his 
threats  or  promises. 

The  Turkish  army  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  when  the  country  within  sight 
of  the  wails  was  covered  with  tents,  tho  number 
of  which  was  calculated  at  30,000,  nor  could  the 
sharpest  vision  from  St.  Stephen's  tower  overlook 
the  limit  of  the  circle  so  occupied.  The  flower  of 
the  Turkish  force,  the  Janissaries,  took  possession 
of  the  ruins  of  the  suburbs,  which  afforded  them 
an  excellent  cover  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged. 
They  also  cut  loopholes  in  the  walls  yet  standing, 
from  which  they  directed  a  fire  of  small  ordnance 
and  muskety  on  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  tent  of  Soliman  rose  in  superior  splendour 
over  all  others  at  Simmering,  on  the  spot  and  to 
the  extent  now  occupied  by  the  building  called 
the  Neugebaude.  Hangings  of  the  richest  tissue 
separated  its  numerous  compartments  from  each 
other.  Costly  carpets,  and  cushions  and  divans 
studded  with  jewels,  formed  the  furniture.  Its 
numerous  pinnacles  wero  terminated  with  knobs 
of  massive  gold.    The  colour  of  the  chief  com- 

Eartment  was  green  striped  with  gold.  Five 
undred  archers  of  tho  Royal  Guard  kept  watch 
there  night  and  day.  Around  it  rose  in  great 
though  inferior  splendour  the  tents  of  ministers 
and  favourites;  and  12,000  Janissaries,  tho  terror 
of  their  enemies,  and  not  unfroquently  of  their 
m asters,  were  encamped  in  a  cvrclo  round  this 
central  sanctuary. 

The  Pacha  of  Roumelia  was  posted  opposite  tho 
Stuben  gate,  and  thence  down  to  the  Danube, 
securing  the  baggage  and  its  attendant  train  of 
horses,  mules,  and  camels:  the  bitter,  some 20,000 
in  number,  were  at  pasture  in  tho  fields.  The 
meadows  and  islands  of  tho  Lobau  as  far  as 
Nuasdorf  were  occupied  by  the  crows  of  tho 
Turkish  flotilla,  which  had  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
September,  with  charge  to  watch  tho  banks  and 
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prevent  the  passage  of  succours.  Amid  the  ruins  [ 
of  the  suburbs  the  Janissaries  and  sappers  dug 
trenches,  from  which  they  plied  their  arrows  and 
musketry.  Their  archers"  aim  was  so  accurate 
that  they  often  sent  their  missiles  through  the 
embrasures  and  loopholes  of  the  defences. 

It  happened,  however,  fortunately  for  the  weak 
garrison,  that  the  greater  part  of  tho  Turkish 
heavy  artillery  had  been  left  behind  in  Hungary, 
its  further  transport  having  been  rendered  impos-  | 
sible  by  heavy  rains.    For  this  reason  the  be- 
siegers were  reduced  to  limit  their  operations  to  I 
mining,  and  to  a  discharge  of  arrows  so  heavy 
and  incessant  that  through  the  town  generally, 
and  especially  in  tho  Karnthner  Street,  no  one  I 
could  walk  abroad  in  safety.    The  line  of  actual 
attack  extended  from  tho  rampart  near  tho  Au- 
gustine convent  to  the  tower  situate  between  the 
Stuben  and  Rothenthunn  gates.    In  face  of  this 
line  of  defence  they  excavated  a  labyrinth  of  deep  , 
entrenchments,  strengthened  with  earth  and  tim-  ' 
ber,  the  Karnthner  tower  being  their  principal 
point  of  assault.    Their  artillery  fire  was  princi- 
pally directed  against  the  higher  buildings  of  the 
city,  especially  St.  Stephen's  tower ;  but  the 
arrows  flow  in  all  directions.    Some  of  the  latter, 
probably  discharged  by  persons  of  distinction, 
were  of  costly  fabric,  painted,  and  even  set  with  i 
pearls,  and  were  kept  long  afterwards  as  curiosities. 

Tho  investment  of  the  city  was  completed  and 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  effectually  closed  by 
the  Nassudists  on  the  27th  September.  From 
this  time  forth,  to  prevent  unauthorised  alarms, 
all  the  bells  in  the  city  were  silenced,  and  even 
the  striking  of  the  hour  was  forbidden,  the  only 
exception  being  in  favour  of  the  prime  bell  of  St. 
Stephen's,  which  was  allowed  to  strike  tho  quarters. 

On  the  29th— that  St.  Michael's  Day  on  which 
Soliman  had  declared  his  purpose  of  breakfasting 
in  Vienna — the  Vizier  Ibrahim  rode  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  with  a  numerous  Buite.  He  had  j 
wisely  laid  aside  the  usual  costume  of  his  high 
office,  and  exchanged  its  turban  of  white- and- 
gold  and  flowing  robe  for  a  coloured  shawl  and  a 
simpler  soldier  s  attire.  He  adopted  also  the  j 
further  precaution  of  keeping  pretty  well  out  of 
gunshot.  The  Viennese,  who  were  possessed  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  jocular  propensity 
which  they  still  retain,  did  not  fail  to  indulge  it 
at  the  Sultan's  expense.  Prisoners  were  released 
with  a  message  to  him  that  his  breakfast  had 
waited  for  him  till  the  meat  was  cold,  and  he 
must  be  fain  to  content  himself  with  such  poor 
entertainment  as  they  could  send  him  from  the 
guns  on  the  wall.  To  this,  however,  about  mid- 
day, they  added  a  vigorous  sally,  conducted  by  the 
brave  Eck  von  Reischach,  from  tho  Karnthner 

Sate;  through  which  also  the  Spaniard  Luis 
'Avallos  led  a  company  of  his  people,  and  killed 
many  of  the  Turks,  who  had  been  attracted  by 
the  grapes  of  the  neighbouring  vineyards.  The 
Spaniards  only  retired  at  last  before  superior 
numbers  with  the  loss  of  their  cornet,  Antonio 
Comargo.  On  the  same  day,  for  the  first  time, 
a  spy  ventured  out  of  the  city :  he  twice  swam 
the  Danube  and  returned  in  safety,  but  on  a  third 
venture  was  no  more  heard  of.  From  St.  Michael's 
Day  continued  rains  and  frosts,  unusual  for  the 
season,  at  night  caused  much  suffering  to  the 
Turks  in  their  light  tents,  unused  as  they  were  to 
the  climate.  The  cold  continued  after  the  rain 
abated,  and  was  aggravated  by  sovcre  storms. 


The  30th  September  passed  with  no  other  event 
than  an  ussault  by  the  Turks  on  the  guard  at  the 
drawbridge,  which  was  driven  into  the  city  with 
some  Iosb.    On  this  day  a  Christian  boy  and  a 

?'rl  escaped  from  the  Turkish  camp  into  the  city, 
he  girl  had  been  appropriated  by  a  rich  pacha, 
who  had  lavished  upon  her  ornaments  and  ap- 
parel. Upon  a  nocturnal  alarm  in  the  camp, 
which  caused  a  general  movement  towards  the 
walls,  they  had  left  their  tent  and  succeeded, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  in  reaching  the  city. 
Much  information  was  obtained  from  both. 

Three  hundred  lanzkanets  made  a  sally,  Octo- 
ber 1,  from  the  Scottish  gate,  and  a  conflict  ensued 
without  advantage  to  either  side.  Towards  noon 
a  man  made  his  appearance  near  the  drawbridge 
attired  as  a  Turk,  who  prayed  earnestly  for  ad- 
mission, saying  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
Turkey,  but  liad  come  of  Christian  parents,  and 
was  determined  to  revert  to  their  faith.  This 
man,  being  put  to  the  torture,*  gave  much  valu- 
able information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Of  their  artillery  he  said  that  he  had  seen  ten  of 
tho  largest  guns,  called  wall- breakers,  each  three 
fathomB  long,  in  a  boat  on  the  Danube  ;  that  the 
number  of  the  Turkish  boats  was  400,  manned 
with  5000  soldiers.  Ho  gave  also  the  first  accurate 
information  of  the  mine»  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Karnthner  gate.  The  besieged,  having  now 
ascertained  that  one  principal  mine  was  directed 
against  the  Karnthner  tower  and  the  other  against 
the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  betook  themselves  with 
the  utmost  zeal  to  the  excavation  of  counter- 
mines at  these  two  points,  propping,  at  the  same 
time,  the  walls  with  posts  and  beams,  so  that 
upon  any  springing  of  the  enemy's  mines  tho 
ruins  might  fall  outwards  and  impede  the  access 
to  the  breach.  On  the  same  evening  a  heavy  fire 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  which  led  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  assault,  but  none  ensued. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  the  enemy's  mine 
under  the  Karnthner  tower  was  detected  and 
destroyed.  A  large  body  of  Turks,  however, 
about  the  same  time,  pressed  forward  nearly 
to  the  Scottish  gate,  ana  retired,  after  a  lively 
skirmish,  with  ten  prisoners  and  thirty  heads 
of  the  slain.  To  meet  the  danger  of  the 
enemy's  mines,  guards  were  placed  in  all  the 
cellars  near  the  walls,  trenches  dug  near  tho 
fort  of  the  rampart,  and  drums  with  peas 
strewed  on  their  parchment,  or  tubs  filled  with 
water,  placed  at  the  suspected  spots,  to  indicate 
by  their  vibration  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Turkish  labourers,  and  guide  thereby  the  opera- 
tions of  the  counter-miners.  By  these  precautions 
many  of  the  enemy's  galleries  were  discovered, 
and  either  ruined  by  counter-mines  or  penetrated 
and  robbed  of  their  powder. 

October  6  was  an  eventful  day,  commenced  by 
a  sally  of  8000  men  from  the  garrison.  The 
batteries  of  the  enemy  were  in  the  first  instance 
carried  and  left  behind  ;  the  soldiers,  well  led  by 
their  officers,  flung  themselves  on  the  enemy  with 
the  deadly  weapons  used  in  hand-to-hand  conflict 
at  this  period,  such  as  the  morning  start  and  the 
battle-axe,  and  with  murderous  effect,  but  as  day 

*  This  was  the  correct  thing  in  those  days,  and  pro- 
bably the  victim  would  hare  examined  prisoners  In  the 
tame  way, 

t  The  morning  star  was  a  formidable  weapon  with  a 
round  head,  from  which  projected  Iron  spikes  In  every 
direction. 
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broke  the  alarm  ran  through  the  Turkish  camp 
and  brought  heavy  numbers  to  the  rescue.  A 
Hidden  apprehension  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
city,  suggested  by  s>  few  voices,  degenerated  into 
a  panic,  which  ended  in  a  general  flight.  The 
souses  of  their  oifleere.  the  encouragement  from 
the  garrison  on  tbe  walla,  and  the  example  of  a 
brave  commander,  Wolf  Hagen,  wen;  unavailing 
to  check  the  torrent.  Hagen  himself,  with  a  few 
brave  men  who  remained  about  him,  was  sur- 
rounded and  beheaded.  His  body  was  rescued 
end  brought  into  the  city  fur  honourable  burial. 
Five  hundred  heads  and  several  prisoners  re- 
mained in  the  camp  of  the  Turks,  who,  however, 
on  their  part,  suffered  considerable  loss.  The  re- 
nnet was  conducted  with  such  confusion  that 
many  were  forced  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
sad,  maimed  by  the  fall,  remained  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Turks,  who  pursued  so  closely  up  to  the 
walls  that  they  were  only  driven  back  from  them 
st  push  of  pike.  At  noon  there  was  a  fresh  alarm 
that  camels  were  conveying  ftirinftt  of  wood, 
straw,  end  vino  sticks  to  flu  up  the  ditch.  The 
expected  assault,  however,  did  not  take  place. 
The  fire  of  the  Turks  recommenced  at  five  in  the 
svening,  and  was  maintained  without  cessation, 
which  censed  the  soldiers  to  remain  at  their  posts 
through  the  night. 

On  the  7th,  at  nine  a.m.,  the  Turks  assaulted 
two  baatkna,  and  sprung  a  mine  at  the  Karnth* 
aw  gate,  by  which  the  wall  opposite  the  nun- 
nery of  St.  Clara  was  destroyed  for  a  space  of 
thirteen  fathoms.  The  following  night  the  camp 
was  Utnnunated  with  several  thousand  torches, 
sod  a  general  shouting  and  alarm  took  place, 
without  further  result.    It  waa  probably  die 


celebration  of  some  festival.  The  garrison  hav- 
ing been  assembled  at  their  paste,  Count  Salm 
announced  to  them  that,  by  a  trusty  messenger, 
who  had  swum  the  Danube  at  midnight,  he  had 
received  consolatory  tidings  from  King  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duke  Frederick,  who  promised  to  come  to 
their  relief  within  a  week.  Though  this  cheer- 
ing assurance  raised  the  hopes  of  all,  yet  the 
difficulties  of  the  defence  became  every  day  more 
urgent,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding, 
on  pain  of  death,  all  self-indulgence  and  neglect 
of  duty.  Two  lanskanets,  who,  over  their  cups, 
remained  absent  from  their  posts  after  the  alarm 
had  been  given,  were  hanged  at  the  Lugeek  as 
traitors. 

On  the  8th  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Turks 
played  upon  the  city.  The  timber  bulwark  in 
front  of  tho  K  urn  timer  gate  was  set  on  Are, 
and  the  walls,  deprived  of  their  breastwork, 
threatened  to  fall  inwards.  To  avoid  this  pos- 
sibly fatal  catastrophe,  trunks  of  trees  and  huge 
beams  were  brought  to  their  support,  and  a  new 
breastwork  was  thrown  up  with  incredible  cele- 
rity. A  similar  work  was  thrown  up  before  the 
Scottish  gate,  and  mounted  with  two  (runs,  which 
did  much  mischief  in  the  Turkish  camp  towards 
Sporkenbuhel. 

On  the  9th  of  October  an  alarm  took  place 
at  daybreak,  and  preparations  for  a  storm  were 
evident  in  the  Turkish  camp.  At  three  p.m. 
mines  were  sprung  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Karnthner  gate.  The  one  on  the  left  opened 
a  breach  in  tbe  wall  wide  enough  tor  twenty- 
four  men  to  advance  in  order.  The  assault 
waa  nevertheless  gallantly  repulsed  by  Salm 
and  Katzianer  in  three  successive  Stances. 
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Several  Spaniards  and  Germans  had  been  buried  I 
or  blown  into  the  air  by  the  explosion;  others  1 
were  hurled  back  into  the  city  without  serious  1 
injury.   The  explosions  would  have  boon  more 
effectivo  if  the  besieged  had  not  succeeded  in 
reaching  somo  of  the  chambers  of  the  mines  by 
countermining,  and  in  carrying  off  eight  tuns  o'f  j 
the  charge.    During  the  repeated  assaults  the 
heaviest  artillery  of  the  city  was  discharged  in-  ! 
cessantly  upon  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  with 
such  good  aim  that  man  and  horse  flew  into  the  j 
air.   Upon  every  retreat  of  the  storming  parties, 
trumpets  from  St.  Stephen's  tower,  and  warlike 
music  on  the  great  square  of  St.  Clara,  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  the  besieged. 

On  the  10th  all  was  quiet,  and  the  work  of  re- 

Sair  proceeded.    Two  mines  wero  discovered  and 
estroyod,  and  in  a  small  sally  of  some  eighty 
men  five  camels  were  captured. 

On  the  11th,  towards  nine  in  the  morning,  a 
mino  was  sprung  between  the  Karnthner  and 
Stuben  gates,  which  made  an  enormous  breach, 

Suivalent  to  an  open  gateway  in  tbo  wall, 
eavy  bodies  of  men  rushed  on  to  the  assault. 
A  second  mine  was  sprung  at  the  Stuben  gate,  I 
and  a  Turkish  standard-bearer  had  mounted  the 
wall,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  a  musket- 
shot  into  the  ditch.  The  assault  and  defence 
were  continued  with  equal  determination  for 
throe  hours.  Twelve  nundred  bodies  were 
heaped  up  in  the  breach,  and,  though  new 
assailants  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth,  their 
efforts  failed  before  the  unshaken  courage  of  the 
defenders.  The  conflict  ceased  at  midday.  Tho 
loss  of  the  garrison  was  far  less  than  that  of  the 
Turks ;  yet,  at  a  general  muster  of  tho  armed 
citizens  which  took  place  in  the  evening,  625 
were  missing  from  the  numbers  mustered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege. 

The  wrath  of  the  Sultan  was  kindled  to  tho 
highest  pitch.  He  stormed,  entreated,  promised, 
and  threatened ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
assault  was  renewed.  Again  two  mines  exploded 
in  the  same  quarter  as  beforo,  and  again  the  ruin 
of  the  wall  was  extensive.  The  Turks  were  in 
the  breach  sooner  almost  than  their  approach 
could  be  detected,  as  they  thought ;  but  the  wall 
was  scarcely  down  beforo  its  ruins  wore  occupied 
by  a  company  of  Spaniards,  with  their  colours 
flying  and  courage  undiminished.  The  assault 
was  fierce,  but  short.  Tho  repulse  was  again  j 
complete,  and  depression  and  exhaustion  pre- 
vailed in  the  Turkish  ranks.  From  tho  towers 
of  the  city  their  officers  were  seen  urging  them 
forward  with  blows.  In  several  places  explo- 
sions wero  observed  which  did  no  injury  to  the 
walls.  Although  tho  attacks  wero  several  times 
repeated,  and  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  as  j 
the  courage  of  tho  defenders  roso  that  of  the  1 
onemy  quailed.  The  Ioms  of  the  assailants  could 
not  be  ascertained,  as  tho  Turks,  according  to  ; 
thoir  custom,  carried  off  their  dead.  Late  in  tho 
night  of  the  13th,  however,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  in  their  camp,  in  which  it  was  agToed 
to  attempt  on  the  following  day,  the  14th,  one 
more  assault  with  all  their  force;  but,  should 
this  fail,  to  raise  the  siego.  Numerous  criers, 
therefore,  perambulated  the  camp,  proclaiming  tho 
great  assault  for  tho  following  day,  and  promis- 
ing to  the  first  man  who  should  mount  tho  wall 
a  rise  in  military  rank  and  a  sum  of  600  ducats. 
Nor  were  they  idle  in  the  city.    While  tho  sol-  [ 


diers  stood  to  their  arms,  the  citizens  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  classes,  ages,  and  professions, 
were  at  work  without  cessation,  removing  rub- 
bish, digging  now  intrenchments,  throwing  up 
works,  strengthening  the  ramparts,  and  filling 
up  the  breaches. 

At  daybreak  of  the  14th  October  tho  flower  of 
the  Turkish  army  was  arrayed  in  thrve  powerful 
bodies  for  the  assault,  and  towards  nine  o'clock 
they  advanced,  led  on  by  officers  of  the  highest 
rank.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  desperate 
courage  and  cheerful  contempt  of  death  which 
had  usually  been  conspicuous  among  the  Turkish 
s  ldiery  were  no  longer  distinguishable.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  their  officers,  tho  Vizier  in  per- 
son at  their  head,  urged  them  forward  with  stick 
and  whip  and  sabre-edge :  they  refused  obedience, 
saying  they  preferred  to  die  by  the  hands  of  their 
own  officers  rather  than  to  face  the  long  muskets 
of  tho  Spanish  and  the  German  spits,  as  they 
called  the  long  swords  of  tho  lanskanets. 

Towards  noon  two  mines  were  sprung  to  the 
right  and  left  of  tho  Karnthner  gate,  but  a  third, 
which  had  been  carried  under  the  Burg,  was  for- 
tunately detected,  and  its  entire  charge  of  twenty 
barrels  of  powder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  counter- 
miners.  A  breach,  nevertheless,  twenty-four 
fathoms  wide,  was  the  result  of  the  mines  which 
succeeded ;  and  through  this,  supported  by  the 
fire  of  all  their  batteries,  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  storm,  but  in  every  instance  repulsed  as 
before.  These  attacks  wero  tho  last  expiring 
efforts  of  exhausted  men. 

On  this  occasion,  two  officers,  a  Portuguese  and 
a  German,  who  had  quarrelled  overnight,  were 
proceeding  to  settle  their  difference  with  the 
sword  in  the  morning,  having  selected  the  breach 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  for  their  place  of 
meeting.  Being  interrupted  by  the  Turkish 
assault,  they  naturally  enough,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  their  own  foolish  and  useless  pur- 
pose, agreed  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Turks. 
After  one  had  lost  his  left  arm  and  the  other  the  use 
of  his  right,  they  stood  to  one  another,  making  a 
perfect  soldier  between  them,  till  both  were  killed. 
Tho  brave  Count  Salm,  after  escaping  all  the  pre- 
vious dangers  of  the  siege,  was  hit  on  the  hip 
towards  2  plm.  by  the  splintered  fragments  of  a 
stone,  and  carried  from  the  breach,  which  till  then 
he  had  never  quitted.  He  survived  till  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  when  ho  died  of  the  effects 
of  this  injury  at  his  residence  of  Salm  Hoff, 
nearMarchegg,  in  Lower  Austria. 

On  tho  failure  of  these  last  attacks,  Soliman 
abandoned  all  hope  of  gaining  possession  of  tho 
city,  and  tho  troops  received  accordingly  a  general 
order  of  retreat.  The  Janissaries  broke  up  from 
their  encampment  an  hour  beforo  midnight,  and 
set  on  fire  their  huts,  forage,  and  nearly  all  the 
nrUoners.  Of  these  the  younger  portion  alone, 
bovs  and  girls,  wero  dragged  along  with  their  re- 
tiring columns,  tied  together  by  ropes,  and  des- 
tined to  slavery.  The  old  of  both  sexes  and  the 
children  were  for  the  most  part  flung  alive  into 
the  flames  of  tho  burning  camp,  and  the  remainder 
cut  to  pieces  or  impaled.  The  glare  of  the  con- 
flagration and  the  shrieks  of  the  sufferers  dis- 
turliod  through  the  night  the  rest  so  dearly  earned 
by  the  bravo  defenders  of  the  city.  When  this 
act  of  cowardly  vengeance  was  accomplished 
a  parting  salvo  from  all  their  fire-arms  whs  dis- 
charged at  the  walls,  and  after  all  remaining 
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buildings  in  the  suburbs  anil  adjacent  villages  had 
been  set  on  fire  the  army  commenced  its  re- 
treat. 

The  loss  of  the  invaders  daring  tho  siege  has 
been  variously  stated,  at  numbers  varying  from 
80,000  to  30,000.  According  to  Orteliu*  it  was 
only  14,000.  The  return  of  1500  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  city  is  manifestly  below  the  truth. 

We  reserve  our  narrative  of  the  Second  Siege, 
premising  that  the  reader  will  find  it  as  worthy  of 
perusal  and  remembrance  as  the  one  wo  have  now 
recorded. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLKCTJOS  or 

Crnt  Inribfirfs  in  Uafral  &  UHililarj  Jiff . 

SHAM  CRUELTY  AND  RBAL  KIXDXBS8. 

When  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  cruising  in  the 
British  Channel  the  ship's  crew  were  one  day 
ordered  to  bathe.  On  returning  to  their  duty 
Lord  St.  Vincent  observed  a  favourite  seaman  in 
tears,  and,  calling  his  secretary,  his  lordship  said, 
"  There's  my  delight,  Roger  Odell,  in  tears  ;  go 
an d  see  what's  tho  matter."  It  turned  out  that 
Roger  had  jumped  off  tho  fore-yard  with  hiB 
trousers  on,  and  had  forgotten  that  all  his 
earthly  possessions  were  in  one  of  his  pockets,  in 
the  shape  of  a  roll  of  bank-notes.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  water  reduced  the  notes  to  a  useless 
pulp.  The  admiral  went  into  tho  cabin,  but 
presently  returned  and  ordered  all  hands  out. 
Odell  was  ordered  to  stand  forward,  and  tho 
admiral,  assuming  a  stern  look,  addressed  him 
thus : — "  Roger  Odell,  you  are  convicted,  sir,  by 
your  own  appearance,  of  tarnishing  the  British 
oak  with  tears.  What  have  you  to  say?"  Tho 
poor  fellow,  overpowered  by  distress,  could  only 
plead  that  he  had  lost  all  he  possessed  in  the 
world,  that  he  had  been  many  years  saving  it, 
and  that  he  could  not  help  crying  a  little.  Tho 
admiral,  still  preserving  his  look  of  displeasure, 
said,  "  The  loss  of  money,  sir,  can  never  be  an 
excuse  to  a  British  seaman  for  tears."  Then, 
softening  down  his  tone,  he  proceeded,  "  Roger 
Odell,  yuu  are  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  ship. 
In  my  life  I  never  saw  a  man  behave  better  than 
you  did  in  the  Victory,  in  tho  action  with  tho 
Spanish  fleet.  To  show,  therefore,  that  your 
commander-in-chief  will  never  pass  over  merit 
wheresoever  he  may  find  it,  there  is  your  money, 
sir  (giving  him  £70)  ;  but  no  more  tears  mind — 
no  more  tears."  The  poor  fellow,  holding  the 
notes  in  his  hand,  astonished  and  confused  as  he 
became  by  degrees  sensible  of  the  reality  of  the 
scene,  said  in  a  hurried  manner,  "  Thank  ye,  my 
lord,  thank  ye,"  and  dived  down  below  to  conceal 
a  fresh  gush  of  tears,  but  this  time  tours  of 
gratitude. 

FIDELITY  OP  A  PRIVATE  80LDIER. 

In  the  attack  on  Washington,  during  the  war 
between  England  and  America,  tho  only  officer 
among  the  enemy  who  showed  any  bravery  com- 
mensurate with  the  occasion  was  the  venerable 
Commodore  Barney,  whiwe  ajco  and  extraordinary 
courago  commanded  the  respect  of  the  British,  nnd 
who  after  his  capture  was  treated  with  marked 
respect  and  permitted  to  go  on  parole.   Ho  had 


received  five  wounds,  and  had  destroyed  most  of  his 
fine  flotilla  of  gun -boats  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  British  hands.  He  was  taken  by  a  soldier 
of  the  85th,  whom  ho  requested  to  stay  by  him, 
expressing  a  wish  at  tho  same  time  to  remain 
where  his  captured  guns  were.  The  man  replied 
that  his  comrades  appeared  to  be  warmly  engaged, 
and  that  he  must  go  and  assist  them.  Barney,  to 
induce  tho  man  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  offered 
him  his  watch,  which  tho  soldier  iuumdiately 
refused,  saying  that  no  bribe  would  induce  him  to 
forego  his  duty,  and  so  left  him.  After  the  action 
the  British  officers  visited  the  commodore,  and  he 
related  the  fact  to  them,  and  requested  that  tho 
soldier  might  bo  called  out  of  tho  ranks  to  confirm 
what  he  had  said.  The  soldier  appeared,  and  the 
commodore  said  to  him,  "  You  would  not  reccivo 
my  watch  as  an  inducement  for  you  to  neglect  your 
duty  :  will  you  now  do  me  the  favour  of  receiving 
it  for  having  done  your  duty  f"  To  which  the 
soldier  replied,  "  !\o,  sir,  I  cannot :  you  are  a 
prisoner. 


mirs  out  of 
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A  POPULAR  SKETCH  OP  THE 
PENINSULAR  WAR. 

(Continued  from  pagt  60.) 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  Napoleon  had  been 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  war  with  Russia, 
and  Wellington,  during  his  winter  leisure,  matured 
his  plans  for  driving  the  French  ar 
Spain,  nis  disposable  troop 
reinforcomenfs  increased  to  80,000  British  and 
Portuguese,  with  upwards  of  40,000  Spanish 
regulars,  and  a  considerable  guerilla  forcn,  which 
was  hourly  gaining  additions.  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  holding  very  strong  posi- 
tions, could  not  bring  into  the  field  more  than 
60,000.  On  his  again  advancing,  in  May,  1813, 
Madrid  was  abandoned  without  a  struggle,  and 
on  the  13th  of  June  he  arrived  at  Burgos,  where 
the  French,  who  wero  rapidly  retreating  before 
him,  had  blown  up  tho  inner  wall  of  the  eastlo 
with  so  much  precipitancy  that  thirty  of  tho 
garrison  perished  hy  the  explosion.  From  Burgos 
they  continued  their  flight  on  tho  main  road  to 
the  Ebro,  hoping  to  place  that  river  between 
themselves  and  the  British  ;  but  on  the  16th  our 
main  army  crossed  the  river,  continuing  its  march 
to  ViTTORiA,  which  city  the  French  had  made 
their  central  depot  in  the  frontier  provinces. 
Here  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having  Marshal  Jourdan 
as  his  major-general,  had  taken  up  a  position  in 
front  of  tho  city,  and,  on  the  21st,  was  defeated 
by  Wellington  in  a  pitched  battle,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  10,000  men.  His  retreat  by  thi? high  road  to 
France  being  intercepted  by  our  troops  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  tho  vanquished  army  was 
obliged  to  turn  by  the  road  towards  Pampeluna ; 
but  even  in  this  quarter  the  fugitives  were  unable 
to  hold  any  position  long  enough  to  secure  their 
baggage  and  artillery,  and  so  complete  were  their 
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rout  and  dismay  that  they  only  carried  off  a 
solitary  gun  and  one  howitzer. 

Ignorant  of  this  defeat,  General  Clausel  ap- 
proached Vittoria  with  part  of  the  northern  army, 
but  his  flight  across  the  Ebro  was  almost  inter- 
cepted by  a  strong  allied  force,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  circuitous  route  that  he  gained  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

There  still  remained  at  Bilboa  a  division  of  the 
northern  army,  augmented  by  various  garrisons 
withdrawn  from  the  Spanish  fortresses.  In  vain, 
however,  it  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  Posted 
on  an  eminence  at  the  junction  of  two  cross-roads, 
it  was  quickly  dislodged  by  our  Colonel  Williams, 
and,  retreating  on  the  boundary  river  Bidassoa, 
it  was  finally  driven  across  the  bridge  into  France 
by  a  brigade  of  Spaniards  under  Castafios. 

The  right  and  left  wings  of  the  French  army 
were  thus  disposed  of,  but  three  divisions  of  the 
centre  still  occupied  the  fertile  valley  of  Bastan, 
under  cover  of  strong  positions.  After  an  arduous 
contest,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  forced  them  likewise 
across  the  frontier. 

Alarm  now  seized  the  French  Emperor,  who 
despatched  re-inforcements  to  Spain  and  appointed 
Marshal  Soult  his  commander-in-chief.  Wel- 
lington, therefore,  had  still  hot  work  before  him,  es- 
pecially while  two  such  fortresses  as  St.  Sebastian 
and  Pampeluna  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  to  divide  his  forces  while  carrying  on  both 
sieges  at  once,  and  he  had  to  "  maintain  his  com- 
munications" in  a  country  where  the  face  of  nature 
is  indented  with  deep  valleys  and  puckered  up  into 
lofty  parallel  chains  of  mountains.  Soult  saw  this, 
and  attacked  with  some  success  the  divisions 
under  Generals  Hill  and  Byng ;  but,  massing  his 
troops  around  Pampeluna  to  raise  the  siege  of  that 
place,  he  encountered  Wellington  in  full  strength, 
and  was  defeated  (July  30)  in  a  terrific  engagement 
known  as  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the 
morning  of  August  31  he  was  frustrated  by 
Spanish  troops  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Lord  Wellington  carried  the  town 
by  storm  that  very  day,  though  with  lamentable 
loss  to  the  British  ranks. 

Pampeluna  surrendered  on  the  31st  of  October 
to  a  Spanish  general,  but  already,  on  the  7th, 
several  divisions  of  the  allied  army  had  crossed 
the  Bidossoa,  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ren- 
dering valuable  aid  in  the  operations  that  ensued. 
On  the  24th  February,  1814,  Sir  John  Hope,  in 
concert  with  Admiral  Penrose,  crossed  the  Adour, 
below  Bayonne,  and  took  possession  of  both  banks 
of  that  river  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean. 
Disputing  the  passage  of  the  river  by  General 
Hill's  forces,  Marshal  Soult  was  defeated  in  a 
sanguinary  struggle  at  Okthes,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  road  to  Bordeaux  open  to  the 
.  victors. 


On  the  8th  of  March  that  city  joyfully  re- 
ceived  Marshal  Beresford,  whose  ears  were  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
Bourbons !"  "  Honour  to  the  English  nation  !*" 
At  the  same  time  the  white  flag  was  displayed 
from  the  steeple  of  St.  Michael's,  and  most  of  the 
people  donned  the  white  cockade. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  proclaimed  King  of  that 
France  which  had  torn  his  brother  from  the 
throne  to  die  by  the  guillotine. 

And,  while  this  revulsion  in  favour  of  the  old 
royal  family  was  gathering  force  and  volume  like 
the  incoming  tide,  Napoleon's  fortunes  wero 
ebbing  fast.  A  few  days  later,  and  he  gave  up  a 
sceptre  which  his  own  arm  had  seized,  but  which 
his  own  arm  was  now  powerless  to  defend. 

In  ignorance  of  that  fatal  decision,  Soult  and 
Wellington  once  more  came  to  blows,  and  the  allies 
won  a  final  battle  before  Toulouse,  where  nearly 
8000  lives  were  thrown  away  after  the  war  was 
virtually  ended.  But  neither  Soult  nor  a  hun- 
dred Soults  could  have  altered  the  course  of  events 
that  were  about  to  raise  Wellington  to  the  sum- 
mit of  renown. 

Let  all  who  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  Peninsular 
War  take  to  heart  its  brightest  features :  mode- 
ration in  victory,  and  self-sacrifice  in  a  righteous 
cause. 


ftalts  of  the  Camp  £m  anb  % 
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JOHN  MAITLAND ;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  SAILOR. 

By  one  of  the  Contributor!  to  the"  Ma«net  Storie." 

CHAPTER  VIII. — THE  HOMEWARD  CRUISE 
INTERRUPTED. 

Sailors  are  never  long  in  repairing  (he  damages 
sustained  by  their  ship  in  action,  and  are  doubly 
diligent  when  victory  has  rewarded  their  ex- 
ertions. 

The  disabled  Ajax,  with  her  foremast  gone,  a 
huge  rent  in  one  side,  her  hull  disfigured  by 
unsightly  shot-holes,  indentations,  ana  ragged 
splintering*,  her  braces  cut,  and  loose  ropes  flap- 
ping in  all  directions  about  the  masts  and  rigging, 
her  sails  punched  full  of  holes  or  rent  into  waving 
tatters,  and  her  decks  presenting  a  scene  of  general 
breakage  and  ruin — such  a  picture  of  a  king's 
ship,  the  general  pink  of  order,  beauty,  and  clean- 
liness, reminds  one  of  an  old  Greenwich  pensioner 
who  has  lost  a  leg,  arm,  and  eye,  and  with  his 
hard  features  bronzed  and  lined  with  furrows  by 
time  and  tempest. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  master,  carpenter,  and 
boatswain,  with  their  subordinates,  before  twenty- 
four  hours  had  elapsed  a  new  foremast  had  been 
stepped,  the  rigging  mode  taut  and  seemly,  the 
breaches  in  the  hull  covered  over  and  painted, 
the  stains  flooded  and  holystoned  from  the  deck, 
and  all  made  shipshape  and  orderly,  sufficient  at 
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least  for  the  ran  home  and  to  bear  the  strain  that 
tu  certain  to  encounter  them  in  the  Bay,  and 
enable  them  to  make  a  decent  appearance  at 
Spithead  before  going-  into  dock. 

The  next  duty,  and  one  which  had  been  going 
on  concurrently,  wiu  repairing  the  prize — a  com- 
paratively easy  task,  a*  she  had  suffered  but  little 
injury.  Her  great  loss  had  been  inmen,  the  slaugh- 
ter between  decks  being  awfully  severe  ;  and  only 
when  the  diminished  crew  were  unable  to  work 
their  guns,  and  he  saw  his  consort  in  a  sinking 
itate,  did  the  Dutch  captain  strike  his  colours. 

With  those  rescued  from  tho  Tonnant,  and  the 
boarders  who  had  hud  down  their  arms,  leas  than 
a  hundred  Frenchman  survived  the  action  as  pri- 
soners. These  with  the  Dutch  made  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  captives,  the  former  being  trans- 
ferred to  tho  prize  and  the  latter  to  tho  Ajax. 

The  last  and  the  saddest  duty  of  all  was  the 
barying  the  dead.  The  Dutch  having  thrown 
theirs  overboard  during  the  action  to  clear  the 
decks,  there  only  remained,  with  tho  exception  of 
those  who  had  died  subsequently,  English  seamen 
to  bury. 

lese  duties  were  performed  tho  two 
ready  to  proceed  on  their  homeward 


and  her  prize  in  company  were  run- 
along  the  Spanish  coast,  the  crew,  with 
beating  hearts,  thinking  of  homo  and  a  brief  re- 
spite from  the  fatigues  of  war,  when,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  following  day,  a  sail  was  descried  in  their 
wake,  bull  down,  which  for  some  hours  kept 
all  on  board  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  as  she  was 
evidently  showing  signals,  which,  from  the  haze, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  out.  As  her  hull  lifted, 
however,  and  the  rising  sun  fell  on  her  masts 
and  rig,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  a  despatch - 
boat,  scbooner-rigged,  coming  on,  hand  overhand, 
at  a  speed  that  would  soon  have  overhauled  the 
slower  sailing  ships  if  the  increasing  light  had 
not  revealed  a  signal  flying  at  her  main,  "  to  lie 
to" 

"What's  up  now,  Pelham?"  asked  Captain 
Winterton,  who  had  been  called  on  deck,  and 
when,  in  obedience  to  his  imperative  order,  tho 
canvas  on  the  two  vessels  had  been  reduced  so  as 
merely  to  keep  headway  on  both,  the  captain 
■peaking  in  no  placid  humour  at  the  interruption 
of  his  dreams. 

"A  despatch-boat  from  the  admiral,  without 
doubt,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  still  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  approaching  schooner. 

"Yea,  I  suppose  so,"  the  commander  rejoined, 
walking  the  poop  with  short  irritable  turns. 
"  Just  as  we  thought  our  work  fairly  dono  and 
over  fur  this  spell,  to  order  us  back  to  tho  old 
station  and  knock  another  year's  service  out  of  us  ! 
It's  too  bad." 

"  You  feel  it  doubly  hard,  Captain  Winterton, 
because  you  have  a  beautiful  bride  waiting  for 
you  at  home.  Now,  as  I  have  neither  a  wife  nor 
a  bride  looking  out  for  me,  I  don't  aire  a  jot 
whether  I'm  afloat  or  ashore." 

M  Still  you  must  confess,  Pelham,  it's  a  con- 
founded annoyance,  when  you  expected  in  a  few 
days  to  be  at  home  and  snug  in  port,  to  be  ordered 
ofi  for  active  duty,  upsetting  all  your  plans  of 
peace  and  happiness.  What  is  the  lubberly  ras- 
cal saying  now  ?"  ho  asked,  as  his  quick  eyo  dis- 
covered another  signal  at  the  trucks,  though  tho 
aprellation  of  lubberly  as  applied  to  the  schooner 


was  not  merited,  the  trim  little  craft  coming  on 
with  such  speed  being  a  very  model  of  order  and 
neatness.  It  was  only  the  irritable  condition  of 
the  captain's  mind  at  the  time  that  made  him  so 
unjust. 

■  Hullo !  This  means  something  indeed,"  ejacu- 
lated the  first  lieutenant,  referring  to  his  code  of 
signals,  after  minutely  inspecting  the  flag  flying 
at  the  schooner's  maintop. 

"  What  is  it,  then  F" 

"  He  wants  to  know  how  many  men  we  have 
fit  for  duty." 
"  That  means  more  service,  as  sure  as  fate." 
"  It  looks  like  it." 

"  Well,  he  must  bo  answered,  I  suppose,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  wo  must  do  our  duty, 
Pelham,  however  provoking  it  may  be  at  such  a 
time.  Eh  P  What's  that  he  says  now?"  in- 
quired Winterton,  with  some  surprise,  as  ho 
partly  recognised  the  moaning  of  the  signal  that 
now  took  the  place  of  the  hist  question  at  the 
masthead. 

"  He  has  got  fifty  marines  to  put  on  board,  and 
a  few  blue  jackets  if  wanted." 

"What  the  deuce  can  bo  up  now?"  must-d 
the  captain,  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  tho 
deck. 

In  another  hour  the  schooner,  with  all  her 
canvas  set,  came  on  like  a  breathless  steed,  and 
surging  up  with  a  rushing  sound  right  abeam  of 
the  Ajax,  when,  furling  her  sails,  she  lay  sud- 
denly almost  motionless,  within  a  few  fathoms  of 
the  war-ship.  A  boat  was  immediately  lowered 
and  manned,  and,  with  an  officer  from  the  admi- 
ral's ship,  was  in  a  few  minutes  crossing  tho 
intervening  space  to  the  Ajax. 

The  officer  brought  a  despatch  ordering  Win- 
terton to  embark  the  fifty  marines  and  a  score  of 
blue  jackets,  and  proceed  at  once  to  a  French 
settlement  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which 
ho  was  to  bombard  and  take  in  any  way  he 
thought  best  suited  himself,  and  then,  leaving  a 
small  garrison,  set  sail  with  his  prisoners  for 
England. 

The  next  three  hours  were  a  busy  time  aboard 
both  vessels,  boats  perpetually  passing  from  tho 
schooner  to  the  Ajax,  first  with  men,  and  then 
with  such  supplies  as  the  other  required  after  her 
recent  action.  The  Ajax,  having  sent  on  board 
the  schooner  some  of  her  worst  cases  of  sick  and 
wounded  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital  of  Gibraltar, 
set  courses,  top  and  top-gallant  sails,  and,  with 
her  bows  pointing  south-south-west,  took  leave  of 
her  new  acquaintance,  and,  accompanied  by  tho 
prize,  was  before  nightfall  well  down  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  with  tho  Atlas  range,  like  a  row  of 
fleecy  clouds,  bearing  due  east  on  the  horizon. 

Favoured  by  a  steady  wind,  in  ten  days  tho 
Ajax  made  the  latitude  of  15°  north  among  the 
Capo  Verd  Islands.  At  this  point  the  course  of 
both  ships  was  altered,  and,  running  due  east  for 
about  forty  hours,  the  Ajax  sighted  tho  object  of 
the  expedition,  the  town  and  fort  of  St.  Louis,  a 
small  island  situated  at  tho  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Kokoro,  or  the  supposed  mouth  of  tho 
Niger.  St.  Louis  was  a  settlement  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  French,  on  account  of  tho  gum, 
sandal-wood,  sumach,  drugs,  and  dye-stuffs 
brought  down  tho  river  in  native  boats  by  the 
Foulahs  of  the  district,  and  bartered  to  the  French 
factors  for  arms,  gunpowder,  calicoes,  &c. 

The  harbour  was  defended  by  a  small  battery 
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on  a  spit  of  land  that  protected  the  town  on  tho 
south,  and  by  a  fort  of  some  importance  on  the 
north.  Tho  fort,  which  mounted  about  twenty 
guns,  was  protected  on  tho  land  side  by  a  deep 
ditch  or  fosso,  chevaux  dt  Jrise,  and  an  abbatis  of 
felled  trees.  Between  these  two  points,  the  bat- 
tery and  fort,  ran  about  half  a  mile  of  hard 
smooth  beach.  The  town  itself  consisted  of  a 
number  of  houses  of  wood  and  bamboo,  with 
vcrondiihs  and  parapottcd  flat  roofs.  The  stores 
and  factories  stood  among  the  houses,  and,  with 
a  number  of  negro  hut*,  comprised  somo  two 
hundred  buildings,  tho  governor  s  residence  being 
situated  in  tho  centre  of  tho  fort. 

A  large  number  of  native  boats  were  either 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  or  crowded  the  water 
opposite  a  rude  platform  or  landing  pier  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  These  latter  woro  all  filled 
with  native  produce,  which  a  swarm  of  blacks 
were  landing,  and  stowing  away  in  different 
sheds. 

At  first  si>*ht  of  tho  Aj'ax  and  her  consort,  as 
they  rounded  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
a  universal  consternation  seemod  to  have  seized 
upon  the  inhabitants  and  tho  negro  population. 
The  men,  with  large  square  parcels  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders,  unable  to  reach  tho  landing, 
leaped  into  tho  water,  and,  gaining  the  golden- 
looking  sand,  rushed,  liko  myriads  of  black  ants 
with  their  cocoons,  to  the  aifForent  tenements. 
Others,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  enemy,  pad- 
dled their  boats  towards  tho  long  sand  spit  on  tho 
south,  and,  doubling  the  battery  at  its  point,were 
soon  beyond  sight  or  reach  of  danger.  A  few 
felucca-rigged  boats  lying  further  out  in  tho  har- 
bour hoisted  their  latteen  sails,  and,  seizing  their 
long  sweeps,  rowed  with  such  vigour  that  their 
light  vessels  seemed  to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the 
still  water,  till  their  white  wings,  liko  sea-birds, 
were  lost  in  the  vast  expanse  of  sparkling  ocean, 
tho  drops  from  their  nimblo  oars  gleaming  ana 
flashing  in  the  sun's  rays  like  a  shower  of  broken 
diamonds. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  took  up  their  position  in 
the  harbour  the  commandant  of  the  settlement 
made  every  disposition  to  ropol  any  attempt  at  a 
landing.  1  he  flat  roofs  of  all  the  houses  stretching 
between  fort  and  battery  were  covered  with  the 
best  part  of  the  malo  population,  armed  with  mus- 
ket, carbine,  and  rifle.  At  the  same  time  the  fort 
ana  battery  seemed  alive  with  men,  and  every 
post  in  an  incredibly  short  time  was  placed  in  a 
c  ondition  of  defence. 

Captain  Winter  ton  saw  tho  whole  position  of 
affairs  in  a  moment,  and  felt  convinced  that  a 
bombardment  of  the  fort,  armed  as  it  was  with 
some  of  the  heaviest  artillery,  must  be  a  protracted 
if  not  an  unsuccessful  undertaking.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  while  the  Ajax  engaged  the  fort  in  front, 
to  endeavour  to  carry  it  by  an  assault  in  tho 
rear. 

The  prirc,  under  the  second  lieutenant,  was 
sent  to  engage  the  battery  on  the  spit,  while, 
under  cover  of  the  Ajax,  tho  launch  and  pinnace 
were  got  out,  and,  placing  seventy  marines  in  the 
first  and  fifty  blue  jackets  in  the  second,  Captain 
Winterton  took  command  of  tho  expedition  in 
person,  leaving  Mr.  Pelham  in  command  of  the 
ship. 

"  Now,  Pelham,  blaze  away,  and  give  us  a  chance 
of  reaching  the  shore  undetected,  cried  Winter- 
ton,  addressing  the  first  lieutenant,  as  he  passed 


I  through  the  gangway  to  take  his  place  m  the 

I  pinnace. 

|  "Why,  how's  this,  JolnP"  ho  observed,  in 
some  surprise,  when,  taking  his  seat  in  the  stern 
sheets,  his  eyes  encountered  his  coxswain,  M ait- 
land,  at  the  rudder.  "  I  thought  you  were  still  on 
the  doctor's  list  with  that  ugly  out  on  the  scalp." 

"Oh!  that's  nothing,  yer  honour,  and  don't 
nohows  touch  my  logs  or  arms.  Besides,  1  heard 
there  was  boating  work  to  do,  and  it  were  my  duty 
to  do  it,  ye  see." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  havo  you  with  me, 
John,  if  it  won't  hurt— " 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sudden  crash  and 
a  discord  that  drowned  every  voice,  whilo  the 
rock  and  recoil  of  the  Ajax  from  her  broadside 
caused  the  boats  to  heel  over  in  a  manner  that 
threatened  serious  peril.  Waiting  for  the  reply 
of  the  fort,  whoso  heavy  guns  at  length  sounded 
with  fearful  distinctness,  the  commander  gave  the 
signal. 

"  Now,  lads,  to  your  oars,  and  pull  with  a  will 
to  tho  back  of  the  fort,"  shouted  the  captain, 
standing  up  and  waving  his  hat,  as  both  boats 
started  out  from  under  the  lee  of  the  Ajax. 

Covered  by  the  smoke  from  tho  guns  of  their 
ship,  and  the  attention  of  tho  enemy  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  returning  shot  for  shot,  the 
boats  had  reached  half-way  to  the  destined  land- 
ing-place, when  a  shout  from  the  fort  showed  that 
thoy  had  discovered  the  boats,  the  pinnace  being 
at  tho  moment  just  in  a  line  with  one  of  their 
great  guns. 

44  Pull,  lads,  pull  for  your  lives :  they  are  de- 
pressing a  gun  to  bear  on  you.  Pull  with  a  will," 
shduted  the  captain,  hailing  the  foremost  boat,  as 
he  still  stood  erect.  Then,  addressing  bis  own 
crow,  he  continued,  "  (iivo  way  there,  Doys,  givo 
way,  my  hearties — it's  coming — pull !" 

A  cloud  of  smoke,  a  roar,  and  a  hissing  noise 
succeeded,  and  the  next  moment  the  pinnace  was 
half  flooded  with  the  deluge  of  water  that  poured 
in,  drenching  every  one  on  board  to  the  akin.  The 
huge  shot  had  struck  the  water  within  a  yard  of 
the  boat  and  thrown  up  a  perfect  torrent  of  foam 
and  spray. 

"  Curse  the  thief  of  a  mounseerl  If  he  ain't 
spoilt  my  priming,"  muttered  Maitland,  as, 
guiding  tho  boat  to  shore,  ho  looked  at  and  re- 
adjusted his  pistols. 

Believing  their  shot  had  taken  effect  on  the 
only  boat  the  smoke  allowed  them  to  see,  the 
French  had  taken  no  precaution  to  guard  the 
land  sido  of  their  fort :  consequently  the  approach 
of  the  marines  and  the  blue  jackets  was  qui  to  un- 
observed. 

"  The  devil !  here's  a  ditch,"  exclaimed  Win- 
terton, advancing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rear 
of  the  fort.  "  And  it  seems  very  deep.  Is  there 
water  below  f" 

"  I'll  soon  see,  yer  honour,"  said  Maitland,  de- 
scending tho  oscarpment.  "  Oh !  tho  devil ! 
Bagnits  and  prong-forks,  knives  and  scissors, 
razors  and  porkypines,  I'm  moat  cut  to  pieces  !" 
cried  Jack,  scrambling  out  of  the  fosse.  "  I'm 
blowod,  captain,  if  it  isn't  filled  un  with  them 
cursed  prickly  cactus  plants,  worse  than  a  line  of 
infantry.  But  never  mindf  I  see  a  way  by  which 
it  is  to  bo  managed,  and  Bhivcr  my  daylights  if  I 
don't  do  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Maitland  P  Is  the  fosse 
practicable  ?   If  wo  descend  on  ono  side  can  wo 
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get  up  on  the  other?"  inquired  Winter  ton,  looking  I 
anxiously  around.     "  Where's  the  carpenter  r 
Pass  the  word  there  quietly  for  Bate*  or  ono  of  | 
his  mates,"  he  resumed,  unheeding  Maitland' s 
unaided  operationa  at  his  feet. 

"That's  all  right,  yer  honour.  I  knew  I  had 
my  relieving  tackle  on  board  the  pinnace,  and  I 
have  put  a  bight  round  yonder  tree,  and  I'll  clear 
a  way  for  the  jollies  easier  than  the  carpenter 
could  rig  a  pontoon  or  bridge,"  exclaimed  Jack, 
a*  be  completed  hi-  hi  ■  ck  and  tackle.  "  That's 
right,  old  Ajax,  thunder  away,  and  keep  the 
mounsovrs  engaged,  while  1  get  all  ready. 
That's  right ;  go  it  like  cripples.  That's  my  gun 
Iyng  Bess.  I'd  know  her  voice  out  of  fifty. 
Here  I  go." 

Suddenly  tho  voice  ceased,  and  Jack  disap- 
peared down  the  fosse  or  moat,  which,  instead  of 
water,  contained  a  perfect  forest  of  tho  strong- 
leaved  spinous  plants,  presenting  a  far  more  for- 
midable opposition  than  a  ditch  even  of  twenty 
feet  of  water. 

In  the  meantime  the  captain,  in  a  high  stato  of 
irritation,  was  walking  along  its  margin  and  con- 
si  i-  ring  a  hundred  projects  for  passing  this  un- 
expected, obstacle.  At  last,  conceiving  a  plan  by 
which  the  pissage,  after  some  delay,  might  be 
effected,  he  ordered  all  the  marines  into  cover, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  carpenter  to  cut  down 
some  tall  trees  growing  neir  the  margin  of  the 
foeae,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  they  fell  across 
the  moat  a  storming  party  might  run  across 
them,  and  so  scale  the  fort  from  the  rear. 

At  the  moment  that  the  carpenter,  axe  in  hand, 
waa  about  to  execute  tho  captain's  orders  Mart- 
land  issued  from  the  moat,  and,  with  a  pleased 
■mile,  taking  off  his  hat,  as  ho  leaped  like  a 
squirrel  on  tho  bank,  cried — 

"  Please,  yer  honour,  it's  all  ready  now,  and 
that  even  a  jolly  could  run  up  it  like 


"What  do  you  moan,  Maitland?"  demanded 
Winterton,  in  no  kindly  tone. 

"  Please,  yer  honour,  to  look  down  there,  and 
you'll  see  what  I  mean,"  replied  Jack,  backing 
out  of  the  way,  that  his  officer  might  note  what 
he  had  done. 

"  Just  the  thing,  by  all  that's  good  !"  ejacu- 
lated the  captain.  "  Call  off  Bates;  tell  him  to 
fall  back.  And  pass  the  word,  Mr.  Percival,"  ho 
added,  addressing  a  middy,  "  to  tell  off  in  single 
file  the  blue  jackets  and  marines,  one  and  one  of 


•» 


"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  away  flew  tho  youth  to 
execute  the  order  entrusted  to  him. 

While  the  men  are  mustering  to  storm  the  rear 
of  the  fort  we  must  take  the  opportunity  to  ox- 

Elain  what  John  Maitland  had  effected  in  that 
ite  region  of  "bagnita  and  porkypines'  quills," 
as  Jack  hod  so  energetically  declared  it  to  be. 
Having  attached  a  rope  and  block  (which  he  had 
run  to  the  pinnace  to  obtain)  to  one  of  the  trees, 
he  gradually  descended  the  fosse,  mowing  down 
right  and  left  with  his  cutlass  those  giant  plants 
that  tore  and  lacerated  the  flesh  in  so  fright fiH  a 
manner/  and  which  when  made  into  a  fence 
neither  man  nor  animal  will  attack,  however  rich 
the  prize  or  prey  may  be  within. 

Having  mown  the  one  side  and  tho  bottom, 
aided  by  his  messmate  Ben,  he  had,  as  he  called 
it.  "shaved"  the  opposite  side;  and,  by  means 
of  a  grapnel  attached  to  a  strong  line,  and  by 


climbing  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  they  had 
finally  succeeded  in  fixing  the  honk  of  their 
grapnel  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  discover  it.  It  was  iust  after  effecting 
this  means  of  easy  descent  and  ascent  that  John 
Maitland  appeared  before  his  commanding  officer. 

"  Down  with  you,  my  lads,  and  keep  closo 
under  cover  till  I  come  over,  and  on  no  account 
show  yourselves  till  a  score  or  two  are  over. 
Now,  lads,  forward!"  cried  Captain  Winterton, 
as  the  mottled  lino  of  red  and  blue  approached 
the  fosse,  and  almost  as  quickly  as  they  came 
disappeared  down  the  steep  side  of  the  moat. 

When  about  forty  men  had  passed  Winterton 
placed  the  rest  of  the  marines  in  line,  to  cover,  if 
necessary,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  should  tho 
enemy  discover  their  scheme  ana  attempt  to  drive 
back  the  stormers.  Then,  followed  by  his  faith- 
ful c<>x*wnin  and  a  middy,  he  descended  by  tho 
rope  John  had  prepared,  and  which  had  served  as 
a  ladder  to  all  who  had  parsed. 

Having  reached  tho  bottom,  Winterton  bounded 
across  the  clearing,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
rude  ladder  Jack  had  extemporised  for  the  ascent, 
ho  passed  through  the  disused  embrasure,  and  the 
next  minute  was  in  front  of  his  marines  and 
sailors,  more  than  half  having  passed,  and  the 
larger  number  of  the  remainder  being  already  on 
or  between  tho  two  sides  of  tho  fosse.  Ho  then 
directed  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  lead  his 
party,  when  they  had  all  crossed,  to  the  right 
along  tho  parapet,  while  he  himself  conducted 
those  under  his  command  to  the  left,  and  forced 
their  way  on  till  both  met  on  the  rampart  in  front 
of  the  flagstaff. 

The  heavy  guns  of  tho  fort,  Captain  Winterton 
began  to  fear,  had  told  with  damaging  effect  on 
the  Ajax,  as  her  replies  were  much  less  frequent, 
and  were  evidently  producing  less  results.  From 
these  causes,  and  tho  delay  that  had  taken  place 
in  giving  the  first  lieutenant  the  signal  of  his 
safe  arrival,  tho  captain  was  naturally  in  a  most 
anxious  stato  of  mind. 

Unwilling  to  venture  from  cover  before  all  his 
men  had  passed  over,  Captain  Winterton  waited 
till  tho  last  marine  had  taken  his  place,  and  then, 
darting  from  behind  the  rampart  that  had  hither- 
to fas  ho  believed)  screened  his  presence,  made  a 
dash  forward  with  the  whole  of  his  party,  intend- 
ing at  the  turn  of  tho  rampart  to  divide  into  two 
parties,  and  so  sweep  the  walls  right  and  left. 
With  this  intention  tho  marines  and  sailors  came 
on  with  a  ringing  cheer,  and,  rushing  round  tho 
parapet,  camo  suddenly  in  front  of  the  harbour, 
and  on  the  serried  lines  of  tho  wholo  strength  of 
the  garrison,  who  with  fixed  bayonets,  tho  com- 
mandant at  t I.e. i  head,  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
them. 

Astounded  by  the  unexpected  apparition,  with 
the  line  of  gleaming  bayonets  at  their  breasts, 
and  by  the  nut  niters  covering  the  whole  rampart, 
tho  men  fell  suddenly  back,  the  front  ranks  press- 
ing on  tho  rear,  and  driving  tho  wholo  body  on 
tho  embrasured  wall.  It  was  a  critical  and  a 
perilous  moment  to  Captain  Winterton.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  that  his  enemy  outnumbered  him  by 
at  least  three  to  one,  that  they  were  fully  aware 
of  his  presence,  and  had  concentrated  their  wholo 
force  to  disputo  his  further  advance;  but  that 
which  caused  him  the  most  serious  disquiet  was 
tho  inaction  of  the  Ajax,  which,  with  her  broad- 
side to  the  fort,  lay  calm  and  silent  in  the  har- 
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bour,  neither  receiving  a  shot  from  the  fort  nor 
firing  a  gun  in  defianco  or  exchange. 

lie  looked  southwards  towards  the  prize,  but 
at  that  moment  the  loud  voice  of  the  commandant 
was  heard,  with  a  demand  to  surrender. 

"  A  brave  man  should  never  hesitate  to  save 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,"  observed 
the  French  commandant,  addressing  Winterton, 
"  especially  when  resistance  is  hopeless.  One 
glance  into  the  fosse  will  convince  you  that  your 
retreat  is  completely  cut  off;  your  ship  is  dis- 
abled, and  unable  to  renew  the  action ;  while  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  surround  you  on  every 
side,  rendering  your  advance  or  retreat  equally 
impossible.  Onee  more  I  call  upon  a  brave  and 
honourable  officer,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has 
placed  in  my  hands,  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
valiant  men  and  surrender." 

As  ho  concluded  he  held  out  his  hand,  as  for 
the  captain's  sword.  During  this  short  and  un- 
expected speech  the  quick  eye  of  Winterton  had 
taken  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  scene.  The 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  fosse,  from  which 
they  had  just  descended,  he  saw  was  lined  with 
the  armed  inhabitants  of  the  town,  while  the 
perfect  stillness  that  reigned  on  board  tho  Ajax 
seemed  to  give  confirmation  to  the  Frenchman's  j 
assertion,  that  she  was  so  far  disabled  as  to  be  I 
incapable  of  renewing  the  action.  Another  cause 
of  anxiety  disturbed  the  British  officer  :  a  cloud 
of  dense  smoke  enveloped  the  end  of  the  spit, 
shutting  out  of  sight  both  the  battery  and  the 
prize,  and  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  the  Dutch  , 
frigate  or  the  battery  was  in  flames. 

Long  as  this  digression  has  taken  to  explain,  I 
the  events  themselves,  and  the  ideas  they  gavo 
rise  to,  hardly  exceeded  the  duration  of  a  minute. 
Hut,  disheartening  as  the  facts  of  the  case  ap-  I 
pcared,  the  idea  of  surrender  never  for  a  moment 
crossed  the  mind  of  Captain  Winterton,  whose 
quick  eye  had  rested  more  particularly  on  his 
vessel,  a  bright  smilo  lighting  up  his  handsome 
features  as  he  drew  himself  up  to  reply. 

"  Your  sword,  Monsieur  lo  capitaine.  Sur- 
render f*  demanded  the  Frenchman,  more  impe- 
riously. 

41  Surrender !"  exclaimed  an  officer,  stretching 
out  his  hand  towards  John  Maitland,  who  stood 
by  his  captain. 

"  You  be  d  !"  replied  Jack,  as  he  took  the 

quid  from  his  mouth,  and  hurled  it  full  in  the  J 
face  of  the  French  lieutenant. 

"An  English  officer  never  surrenders.  On 
them,  my  lads.  Marines  to  the  front.  Give 
them  the  bayonet.  Charge!"  shouted  Captain 
Winterton,  waving  his  sword. 

At  the  same  instant  a  puff  of  smoke  hung  like 
a  cloud  from  the  deck  of  the  Ajax,  followed  by  a 
tearing  shriek,  as  a  huge  shell  roso  through  the 
still  sir,  and  seemed  suspended  for  a  moment  j 
above  tho  heads  of  the  massed  French  on  the 
rampart.  Startled  by  tho  ominous  sound,  every 
face  in  the  enemy's  ranks  was  raised  to  contem- 
plate this  dreaded  messenger  of  war  and  death. 
At  that  instant,  with  a  loud  cheer,  the  marines  ! 
charged  the  compact  body  of  the  French,  among 
whom  the  falling  shell  had  produced  excessive 
consternation. 

So  impetuous  had  been  the  rush  of  the  marines 
and  sailors,  stimulated  to  their  highest  daring  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Ajax  was  taking  part  in 
tho  affray,  that  they  broke  into  the  centre  of  tho 


astonished  French,  who,  dispirited  by  the  havoc 
caused  in  their  midst  by  the  exploded  shell  gave 
way,  and  finally  broke  up  into  two  parties,  re- 
treating in  opposite  directions,  to  reach  a  bastion 
on  one  side,  and  the  wall  that  covered  the  house 
of  the  governor  on  the  other. 

The  fight  that  ensued  was  a  fierce  and  a  deadly 
one  on  both  sides,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot, 
bayonet  clashing  on  bayonet,  cutlass  ringing  on 
sword,  volleys  of  musketry  and  stray  pistoi-shota, 
answered  by  shouts  and  cheers,  oaths,  exclama- 
tions, and  groans  ;  while  tho  occasional  boom  of 
artillery,  the  rush  of  round  shot,  and  the  shriek 
that  indicated  the  tearing  passage  of  the  dreaded 
shell,  made  up  a  discord  that,  for  the  timo  it 
lasted,  filled  the  air  with  an  appalling  disso- 

In  a  brief  lull  in  the  midst  of  this  deafening 
tumult  the  notes  of  a  bugle,  pealing  out  a  retreat, 
sounded  hoarse  and  shrilly;  the  next  moment, 
pouring  in  a  volley,  the  French  turned  and  fled, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  smoke  hod  cleared  that  the 
enemy  were  seen  to  have  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  half-moon,  or  flagstaff  battery,  where, 
by  moving  their  guns,  they  could  oppose  at  plea- 
sure an  enemy  both  from  within  and  without  the 
fort. 

"  The  commandant's  house  is  in  flames !"  cried 
Winterton,  as  he  formed  his  men  to  enable  them 
to  follow  up  their  advantage.  "  The  Ajax  has 
done  that  for  them ;  but  we  must  get  into  that 
battery,  or  they  will  sweep  us  off  the  rampart 
with  their  guns.  Pass  the  word  for  the  lad- 
ders." 

At  that  moment  loud  «nd  piercing  shrieks  were 
heard  proceeding  from  tho  burning  house,  sepa- 
rated from  tho  bastion  by  a  high  wall. 

"  My  God !  the  women  are  being  destroyed  in 
the  flames!  Where  is  the  gatoP  Break  open 
the  outer  doors !"  cried  the  captain. 

Before  this  order  could  be  obeyed  Maitland  had 
mounted  on  Ben's  shoulders,  and,  climbing  up  an 
angle  of  tho  bastion,  gained  the  parapet  unper- 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  engaged  in  repelling  the 
assault  of  the  marines.  Gaining  tho  flagstaff,  he 
cut  down  the  colours  with  his  cutlass,  and, 
amidst  a  deafening  cheer  from  his  comrades,  flung 
the  severed  flag  to  his  captain.  Then,  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey,  he  dropped  upon  the  case- 
mated  wall  that  enclosed  the  governor's  house, 
ran  along  its  top,  sprang  into  the  yard  within, 
and,  opening  the  door  or  sally-port,  was  just  in 
time  to  liberate  some  twenty  ladies,  who,  between 
he  blazing  house  and  the  outer  wall,  were  nearly 
suffocated  with  the  heat  and  smoke. 

A  loud  cheer,  taken  up  by  those  on  board  the 
Ajax,  rose  on  the  air  as  Maitland  issued  with  the 
rescued  ladies,  for  at  that  moment  the  French 
commandant  hoisted  a  white  flag  on  the  bastion, 
and  surrendered  the  fort  and  town  of  St.  Louis 
to  Captain  Winterton.  The  victory,  though  com- 
plete, had  not  been  obtained  without  great  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  who  had  to  mourn 
the  death  of  many  a  brave  heart. 

Two  days  later,  a  small  garrison  having  been 
left,  and  the  prisoners  taken  on  board,  the  Ajax 
and  her  prize  sailed  for  England. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BAR0S3A. 

Ox  the  25th  ot  February,  1811,  on  expedition 
«m»iittinp  of  11,000  of  the.  allien  not  nail  from 
Cadiz  unilcr  tho  united  command  of  the  English 
pen-Tal  Cirahatn  and  tho  Spanish  commander 
Pena,  tho  object  being  to  make  a  combined 
■ttaek  upon  tho  rear  of  the  French. 

A  few  <Uy«  afterward**  the  expedition  landed 
at  Aljrc<inii»,  where  the  army  bivouacked  for  tho 
flight,  mid  on  the  following  morninjr  sot  out  for 
ixr.tx,  where  they  remained  till  the  next  day,  in 
wd*T  to  allow  timo  for  gcMimr  the  horses  and 
■rtillrrr  on  shore.    On  the  5th  of  March  tho 


troops  arrived  at  Cerro  do  Pucrco,  more  general^ 
known  as  the  heights  of  Barossa. 

Barossa  stand*  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  a 
rugged  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  right  by 
the  forest  of  Chiclana,  on  the  left  by  the  cliffs  of 
the  sea  beach,  and  on  the  centre  by  a  pine  wood, 
bevond  which  the  hill  of  Bermeja  rises. 

The  utter  want  of  regularity  and  energy  on  the 
juirt  of  the  Spanish  troops  too  plainly  showed 
what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  tho  Held. 
They  occupfed  fifteen  honrs  in  executimr  a  man  h 
which  English  troops  ordinarily  accomplished  in 
half  that  time,  and  they  appealed  more  like, 
peasants  wondering  from  a  fair  than  soldiers 
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moving  to  confront  an  enemy.  La  Pena,  instead 
of  waiting  to  correct  his  broken  ranks,  went  a 
portion  of  his  troops  forward,  while  his  rear, 
entirely  separated  from  the  centre,  was  still 
straggling  over  the  country  ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
express  wishes  of  Graham,  who  begged  of  him  to 
hold  Barossa,  he  ordered  tho  British  to  march 
through  the  pine  wooden  Bermeja.  Barossawaa 
thus  abandoned,  and  the  French  general  Victor, 
who  lay  concealed  in  the  forest  of  Chiclana, 
watching  the  movements  of  tho  allies,  quickly 
saw  tho  fatal  error  mado  by  tho  Spanish  leader, 
and  lost  no  time  in  attempting  toprufit  by  it. 

The  moment  was  most  opportune  for  a  decisive 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Victor  sent 
one  of  his  generals,  Laval,  against  tho  British, 
whilst  he  himself,  with  Ruffin's  brigade,  ascended 
the  back  of  the  hill,  cut  ofT  the  Spaniards,  and 
captured  the  guns  and  baggage. 

Graham,  when  apprist-u  of  this  sudden  and  un- 
expected movement,  countermarched  directly  on 
the  plain,  to  co-operate,  as  ho  believed,  with  La 
Pena,  whom  he  expected  to  find  on  tho  heights. 
Never  was  reliance  placed  by  a  brave  soldier  on  a 
more  worthless  ally.  The  foolish  and  obstinate 
Spaniard  had  gone,  his  mob-soldiery  were  fugi- 
tives, Ruffin  on  tho  heights,  tho  French  cavalry 
between  him  and  tho  sea,  and  Laval  close  on  tho 
left  flank  of  tho  British. 

The  position  waB  indeed  a  most  perilous  one, 
but  Graham  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  saw 
that  safety  lay  in  daring,  and,  though  tho  enemy 
held  the  key  of  the  position  with  fresh  troops  that 
far  outnumbered  ours,  tho  brave  old  general  de- 
termined upon  an  immediato  attack. 

The  battle  thereupon  began.  Major  Duncan 
opened  a  powerful  battery  of  ten  guns  in  tho 
centre,  and  Colonel  Barnard,  with  tho  rifles  and 
Portuguese  Cacwlores,  extended  to  the  left  and 
opened  a  brisk  firo.  The  rest  of  tho  British 
troops  formed  two  masses:  one,  under  General 
Dilkes,  marched  direct  against  Ruffin,  and  tho 
other,  under  Colonel  Wheatly,  boldly  attacked 
Laval. 

On  both  sides  the  guns  poured  a  torrent  of 
grape  and  canister  over  the  field.  Laval's  division, 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  mado  by  Major  Dun- 
can's battery,  continued  to  advance  in  imposing 
masses  till  the  left  wing  advanced  firing,  when  the 
first  lino  of  the  enemy  was  driven  on  the  second, 
and,  after  a  moBt  obstinate  resistance,  Laval's 
division  was  routed  with  terrible  slaughter. 

Colonel  Brown  had  meanwhile  marched  on 
Ruffin,  and,  though  half  his  small  force  had  been 
swept  away  by  an  overwhelming  fire,  he  held  his 
ground  till  General  Dilkes  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  British  troops  ascended  tho  rugged  hill  in 
face  of  a  murderous  fire,  but  tho  ranks  were  now 
broken,  and  they  struggled  onward  in  disordered 
groups.  At  length  they  reached  the  ridge  wearied 
and  breathless,  and  their  opponents  advanced  to 
meet  them.  A  furious  hand-to-hand  combat  en- 
sued, and  for  a  time  victory  hung  in  tho  balance. 
But  the  British  fought  with  a  ferocity  which  ren- 
dered opposition  useless.  Section  after  section 
wa*  mowed  down,  but  others  pressed  forward  in 
their  place.  Again  and  again  the  generals 
Ruflin  and  Rousseau  threw  themselves  at  the 
head  of  tho  troops  and  led  tho  charge,  until  at 
length  these  brave  officers  fell  mortally  wounded. 
For  a  moment  the  French  wavered,  the  British 
advanced  with  redoubled  fury,  volley  after  volley 


was  fired,  ground  wns  lost,  gained,  and  lost  again, 
until  the  enemy  were  at  last  driven  from  the 
heights  in  confusion,  leaving  their  cannon  behind 
them. 

The  divisions  of  Marshal  Victor,  though  fear- 
fully cut  up,  fell  back  on  each  other  for  mutual 
support,  and  endeavoured  to  rally,  but  Duncan's 
guns  were  moved  forward  and  opened  a  close  and 
murderous  fire  that  precluded  the  possibility  of 
re-forming.  Nothing  could  save  the  shattered 
battalions  from  that  exterminating  cannonade. 
Victor  retired,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  the  commencement  of  the  action  tho 
enomy  was  in  full  retreat.  Twice  or  thrice  the 
flying  divisions  halted,  met,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  re-form,  but  a  new  and  more  advanced  position 
of  our  artillery  quickly  dispersed  them.  The 
British  were  thus  left  undisputed  masters  of  the 
field,  but  they  were  unable  to  follow  in  pursuit, 
for  the  troops  had  been  for  twenty-four  hours 
under  arms,  without  tasting  food,  and  encounter- 
ing tho  utmost  fatigue. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Spanish  general  La  Pena 
was  dastardly  in  the  extreme.  Not  only  did  he 
abandon  his  ally,  but  throughout  the  whole  conflict 
ho  did  not  make  a  single  movement  towards  the 
succour  of  the  British,  and,  although  he  had 
under  his  command  a  fine  field  of  cavalry,  num- 
bering 600  men,  not  a  sabre  was  drawn  nor  the 
slightest  demonstration  made. 

The  French  force  engaged  numbered  7600,  and 
that  of  tho  English  about  3700.  The  odds  against 
us  were  therefore  two  to  one,  and  when  this  is 
taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  British  troops  were  almost  prostrated  by 
want  of  food  and  rest  before  the  battle  began,  the 
merit  of  tho  victory  must  be  doubly  apparent. 

In  this  celebrated  victory  a  portion  of  the  87th 
Regiment  was  engaged  with  the  8th  Imperial, 
ana  after  a  close  and  severe  contest  drove  the 
enemy  back  at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet.  In  tho 
heat  of  tho  engagement  Ensign  Terry,  a  mere 
stripling  of  nineteen,  perceiving  tho  imperial 
eagle,  called  to  tho  sergeant,  "  Do  you  see  that, 
Master-man  f"  With  these  words  he  sprang  for- 
ward to  seize  tho  trophy,  but  was  shot  in  the 
attempt.  The  sergeant  instantly  avenged  the  death 
of  his  young  officer  by  running  his  antagonist 
t  hrough  the  body.  He  then  cut  down  the  standard- 
bearer  and  took  the  eagle,  which  was  afterwards 
brought  to  England  and  deposited  with  other  mili- 
tary trophies  in  Whitehall  Chapel.  Tho  gallant 
Master-man  was  rewarded  for  his  brave  achieve- 
ment by  a  commission,  and  as  an  < 
more  popular  or  respected. 


NICHOLAS,  COUNT  OF  ZRINY. 

Thb  Hungarian  campaign  of  the  Turks  in 
1566  was  distinguished  by  the  siege  of  tho  small 
fortress  of  Szigtth,  and  the  heroism  of  its  de- 
fender, Nicholas,  Count  of  Zriny.  In  early  life 
ho  had  distinguished  himself  at  tho  siege  of 
Vienna,  and,  having  pursued  a  successful  career 
in  arms,  now  held,  unacr  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.,  tho  chief  command  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  aged  Sultan  Soliman  had  under- 
taken tho  siego  of  Erlau ;  and  his  general,  the 
Pacha  of  Bosnia,  on  tho  march  with  reinforce- 
ments, was  attacked  near  SikJos  by  Zriny,  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  slain.  The  Sultan,  furious 
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at  this  disaster,  raised  the  siege  of  Erlau  and 
marched  with  100,000  men  upon  Zriny,  who,  with 
scarcely  2500,  flung  himself  into  Szigeth,  with 
the  resolution  never  to  surrender  it — a  resolution 
to  which  his  followers  cue*  rfully  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath. 

To  the  utmost  exertions  of  his  vast  military 
means  of  attack  Soliman  added  not  only  brilliant 
promises,  but  the  more  cogent  threat  of  putting 
to  death  the  son  of  Zriny,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.  All  was  in  vain.  The  Sultan's  letter 
was  used  by  Zriny  as  wadding  for  his  own  mus- 
ket ;  and  for  seventeen  days  the  town  held  out 
against  repeated  assault*.  The  enfeebled  garrison 
were  then  driven  to  the  lower  castle,  and  at  last 
to  the  upper  one.  No  hope  remained  of  repelling 
another  general  assault,  for  which  the  Turkish 
frvp'trations  were  carried  forward  with  the 
utmost  vigour  under  the  eye  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  witness  their  issue. 
On  the  6th  of  September  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  tent,  but  his  decease  afforded  no  respite  to  the 
berie^ed.  The  event  was  kept  a  rigid  secret  from 
the  soldiery  by  the  Vizier  Ibrahim,  who  adopted 
the  Oriental  precaution  of  putting  to  death  the 
physicians  in  attendance. 

Zriny  did  not  wait  for  the  final  asaault.  On 
tLo  8th  September  the  Turks  were  pressing  for- 
ward along  a  narrow  bridge  to  the  castle,  when 
the  gate  was  suddenly  flung  open,  a  large  mortar 
loaded  with  broken  iron  was  discharged  into 
their  ranks,  according  to  their  own  historians 
killing  GOO  of  them,  and  close  upon  its  discharge 
Zriny  and  his  faithful  band  sallied  forth  to  die. 
From  four  swords  he  chose  a  favourite  weapon 
which  he  had  worn  in  the  first  campaigns  of  his 
youth,  and,  determined  not  to  fall  alive  into  tho 
Lands  of  his  enemies,  he  wore  no  defensive 
armour.  He  fastened  to  his  person  tho  keys  of 
the  castle  and  a  purse  of  a  hundred  ducats,  care- 
fully counted  and  selected,  of  the  coinage  of  Hun- 
gary. "  The  man  who  lays  me  out,  he  said, 
"  shall  not  complain  that  he  found  nothing  upon 
me.  When  1  am  dead  let  him  who  may  take 
the  keys  and  the  ducats.  No  Turk  shall  point  at 
me  while  alive  with  his  finger."  The  banner  of 
the  empire  was  borne  before  him  by  Laurence 
Juronitsch. 

In  this  guise,  followed  by  his  600  remaining 
comrades,  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  was 
soon  killed  by  two  musket-shots  through  the  body 
and  an  arrow  in  tho  head.  From  the  massacre 
which  followed  some  of  his  forces  retired  into  the 
castle,  where  a  few  were  captured  alive.  Some 
were  spared  in  the  conflict  by  the  Janissaries,  who, 
admiring  their  courage,  placed  their  own  caps  on 
their  beads  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them. 
Three  pachas,  7000  Janissaries,  and  the  scarcely 
credible  number  of  28,000  other  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  perished  before  this  place. 

The  \  izier  Ibrahim's  life  was  saved  by  one  of 
Zrinv's  household,  who  was  taken  in  the  castle, 
which  the  Vizier  had  en'ered  with  his  troops. 
This  man,  to  the  Vizier's  inquiry  after  treasure, 
replied  that  it  had  been  long  expended,  but  that 
30001b.  of  powder  were  then  under  their  feet,  to 
which  a  slow  match  had  been  attached.  The 
Vizier  and  his  mounted  officers  had  iust  time  to 
escape,  but  3000  Turks  perished  in  the  explosion 
which  shortly  followed.  Zriny' s  head  was  sent  to 
the  Emperor,  and  his  body  was  honourably  buried, 
i  accounts  state,  by  tho  hands  of  a  Turk 


who  had  been  his  prisoner  and  well  treated  by 
him.    Szigeth  never  recovered  from  its 
tion,  and 

the  scene  of  Zriny' s  glory. 


WANDERINGS  OF  CHARLES 
WATERTON. 

There  died  lately  a  genial-beartcd  old  York- 
shire squire,  named  Charles  Waterton,  whose 
wanderings  in  the  great  forests  of  South  America 
attracted  some  yean*  ago  almost  uni  vcrsal  at  t  cut  ion . 
A  naturalist  is  perhaps  one  of  the  driest  specimens 
of  humanity  in  all  creation,  but  a  man  who  do- 
votes  the  prime  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  any 
science  amid  dangers  and  privations  encounters 
many  of  those  adventures  which  go  to  make  up  a 
good  story.  Not  that  we  are  intending  to  deviate 
from  the  rule  wo  have  laid  down — that  of  telling 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  We  collect 
from  Charles  Waterton' s  own  words  the  substance 
of  the  following  narrative. 

He  had  long  been  looking  out  for  one  of  those 
enormous  snakes  known  by  the  name  of  Colou- 
canara,  whoso  length  sometimes  extends  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  whose  thickness  is 
enormous  in  proportion.  At  length  one  of  them, 
coiled  up  in  his  den,  was  discovered  by  a  negro. 
It  required  some  time  to  clear  away  gently  tho 
creeping  and  other  plants  that  interposed ;  and 
Waterton's  two  blacks  were  urgent  with  him  to 
shoot  it,  but  hiB  object  was  to  get  the  animal 
alive,  in  order  to  obtain  its  skin  perfect,  and  to 
dissect  it  while  fresh.  As  he  advanced  one  of  the 
negroes  stood  close  behind  him  with  a  lance,  the 
other  with  a  cutlass,  both  terribly  frightened. 
The  head  was  observed  to  protrude  from  the  second 
coil  and  to  be  resting  on  the  ground,  in  a  position 
favourable  for  pinning  the  monster  down  with  a 
lance.  Slowly  and  silently  Water  ton  crept  towards 
it,  with  the  trembling  negroes  at  his  back  ;  the 
snake  remaining  motionless,  he  took  the  lance  and, 
with  a  spring,  stuck  him  on  the  near  side,  just 
behind  the  neck,  and  fixed  him  to  the  ground. 
That  moment  the  nogro  next  to  Waterton  seized  the 
lance  and  held  it  firm  in  its  place,  while  Water- 
ton  dashed  head  foremost  into  the  den  to  grapple 
with  the  snake,  and  to  get  hold  of  his  tail  before 
he  could  do  any  mischief.  On  being  pinned  down 
to  the  ground  with  the  lance  he  gave  a  tremendous 
loud  hiss,  and  the  traveller's  little  dog  ran  away 
howling.  They  had  a  sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the 
rotten  sticks  flying  on  all  sides,  and  each  party 
strutting  for  the  superiority.  Waterton  called 
out  to  the  second  negro  to  throw  himself  upon 
him,  as  be  found  he  was  not  heavy  enough.  The 
additional  weight  was  of  great  service.  Waterton 
had  now  got  firm  hold  of  tho  monster's  tail,  and 
after  a  violent  struggle  or  two,  finding  itself  over- 
powered, the  reptile  gave  in.  This  was  the  moment 
to  secure  him.  So,  while  the  first  negro  continued 
to  hold  the  lance  firm  to  the  ground,  and  the 
other  was  helping  him,  Waterton  contrived  to 
unloose  his  braces  and  with  them  tied  up  the 
snako's  mouth. 

The  snake,  now  finding  himself  in  an  unpleasant 
position,  tried  to  better  himself,  but  his  captors 
overpowered  him,  and,  having  contrived  to  mako 
him  twist  himself  round  tho  shaft  of  the  lance, 
prepared  to  convey  him  out  of  the  forest.  Water- 
ton  stood  at  the  head  and  held  it  firm  under  his 
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arm,  one  nopro  supporting  the  belly  and  the 
other  the  tail.  In  this  order  tho  party  began  to 
move  slowly  towards  homo,  and  reached  it  after 
rating  ten  time-?,  for  the  snake  was  too  heavy 
for  them  to  support  him  without  recruiting  their 
strength. 

This  creature  measured  fourteen  feet,  and  was 
as  thick  in  the  body  as  a  boa  constrictor  of  four- 
and-twentv  feet.  The  day  being  too  for  gono  to 
think  of  dissecting  him,  the  party  contrived  to 
get  him  into  a  large  sack,  in  readiness  for  next 
morning's  operation. 

He  did  not  allow  Waterton  a  quiet  night.  Our 
traveller's  hammock  was  in  the  loft  just  above 
his  prisoner,  and  the  floor  betwixt  thorn  half  gone 
to  decay,  so  that  in  parts  of  it  no  boards  intervened 
botween  the  naturalist  and  his  amiable  sj>ocimen, 
who  was  very  restless  and  fretful,  as  evinced  by 
continued  and  disagreeable  hissing  all  night.  At 
daybreak  Waterton  sent  to  borrow  ten  of  the* 
negroes  who  were  cutting  wood  at  a  distance ;  he 
could  have  done  with  halt  that  number,  but  judged 
it  most  prudent  to  have  a  good  force,  in  case  the 
prisoner  should  try  to  escape  from  the  house  when 
they  opened  the  bag.  Besides,  in  wrapping  up 
or  unwrapping  a  snake  fourteen  feet  long  one 
need  not  be  particular  to  one  or  two  black  men 
any  more  than  one  or  two  sheets  of  brown  paper. 
Nothing  serious,  however,  occurred ;  his  throat 
wart  cut  and  he  bled  like  an  ox. 

Soon  after  this  Waterton  had  another  affray 
with  a  young  coloucanara,  only  ten  feet  long, 
which  he  had  observed  moving  slowly  onwards. 
He  saw  that  the  snake  was  not  thick  enough  to 
break  his  arm  in  cas.?  it  got  round  that  limb, 
and.  as  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  laid 
hold  of  the  creature  by  its  tail  with  tho  left  hand, 
one  kneo  being  on  the  ground;  and  with  his 
ri^bt  hand  Waterton  took  off  his  hat  and  held  it 
as  one  would  a  sliield  for  defence. 

The  snake  instantly  turned  and  advanced  to- 
wards Waterton  with  its  head  about  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  him  what  business  ho 
had  to  take  liberties  with  its  tail.  Waterion  let 
it  come,  hissing  and  o{K)n-mouthed,  within  two 
feet  of  his  face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  he 
wits  master  of,  drove  his  fist,  shielded  by  his  hat, 
into  its  jaws.  Tbe  snake  was  stunned  and  con- 
founded by  the  blow,  and  ere  it  could  recover 
itself  Waterton  had  seized  its  throat  with  both 
hands  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not  bite 
him.  He  then  allowed  his  prisoner  to  coil  itself 
round  his  body  and  marched  off  with  it  as  his 
lawful  prize. 

But  w*  think  this  feat  outdone  by  our  friend's 
adventure  on  tho  river  Essequibo. 

It  was  an  hour  after  sunset.  Tho  sky  was 
cloudless,  and  the  moon  shone  beautifully  bright. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  in  tho  heavens, 
and  the  river  seemed  like  a  large  plain  of  quick- 
silver. Every  now  and  then  a  huire  fish  would 
strike  and  plunge  in  tho  water ;  then  the  owls 
and  goatsuckers  would  continue  their  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  sound  of  those  wan  lost  in  the  surly 
voice  of  the  prowling  tiger.  Then  all  was  still 
again  and  silent  as  midnight. 

The  caymen,  a  kind  of  huge  crocodiles,  were 
now  upon  the  stir,  and  at  intervals  their  noise 
could  be  distinguished  amid  that  of  the  jaguar, 
the  owls,  the  goatsuckers,  and  the  frogs.  It 
was  a  singular  and  awful  sound.  It  was  like  a 
suppressed  sigh  bursting  forth  all  of  a  sudden, 


and  so  loud  that  you  might  hear  it  above  a  mile 
off.  First  ono  emitted  this  horrible  noise,  and 
then  another  answered  it,  and  on  looking  at  the 
countenances  round  him  Waterton  could  plainly 
see  that  they  expected  to  have  a  cayman  that 
night. 

Our  friend  had  baited  a  shark-hook  with  a 
large  fish,  which,  however,  the  cayman  contrived 
to  devour  for  four  several  nights  without  hooking 
itself.  Having  thus,  from  ignorance  or  bungling, 
failed  in  all  his  endeavours,  he  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  a  deep  creek,  where  he  fell  in  with  some 
Indians  ;  he  showed  one  of  them  the  shark-hook, 
but  the  savage  shook  his  head  and  laughed  at  it. 
Probably,  thought  our  traveller,  this  poor  wild 
man  of  the  woods  will  succeed  by  some  more 
Bimple  process  ;  and  so  it  fell  out.  The  Indian 
first  made  a  sort  of  grapnel  with  four  barbed 
arms  of  hard  wood,  to  which  he  fixed  a  rope  thirty 
yards  lung,  the  other  end  being  fastened  round 
a  stake  driven  into  the  ground;  he  then  baited 
this  hook  with  the  flesh  of  some  animal,  and 
twisted  the  entrails  round  the  rope  for  about  a  foot 
above  this  wooden  machine,  which  was  then,  by 
means  of  a  slanting  stick,  suspended  about  a  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  all  was  thus  prepared  the  Indian  began 
to  strike  some  heavy  blows  with  an  axe  on  the 
empty  shell  of  a  land  tortoise ;  being  asked  by 
our  traveller  why  he  did  so,  he  answered  "it  was 
to  let  the  caymen  hear  that  something  was  going 
on."  All  the  party  now  went  to  sleep,  except 
the  Indian  ;  even  Waterton  took  to  his  hammock. 
Towards  morning  the  Indian  set  up  a  tremendous 
shout  to  announce  that  the  cayman  was  hooked. 
A 11  hands  repaired  to  tho  scene  of  action,  including 
four  South  American  savages,  two  negroes  from 
Africa,  a  creole  from  Trinidad,  and  Waterton. 
The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  the  cayman  alive 
out  of  the  water  without  injuring  his  scales.  The 
Indians  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  dragging  him 
upon  dry  land  alive,  for  they  said  he  would  worry 
some  of  them,  and  they  proposed  to  shoot  some 
dozen  arrows  into  him  while  floundering  on  the 
surface.  This,  however,  would  have  ruined  all, 
for  Waterton  had  come  300  miles  to  catch  a  cay- 
man uniniured,  and  not  to  carry  back  a  mutil.it id 
specimen.  It  occurred  to  him,  therefore,  that  if 
he  took  the  mast  of  the  canoe,  whioh  was  about 
eight  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  his  wrist,  and 
wrapped  tho  sail  round  the  end  of  it,  then,  by 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  holding  the  mast  as  n 
soldier  does  his  bayonet  when  rushing  to  a  charge, 
he  should  bo  able  to  force  it  down  the  cayman's 
throat  if  it  came  open-mouthed  at  him. 

Waterton  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  The 
people  pulled  the  cayman  to  the  surface ;  it  plunged 
furiously  and  immediately  went  below  again  on 
their  slackening  the  rope.  They  pulled  again,  at 
Waterton's  request,  and  «,ut  the  monster  came. 

By  the  time  it  was  within  two  yards  of  Water- 
ton  the  latter  perceived  that  it  was  in  a  state  of 
fear  and  perturbation,  and,  instantly  dropping  the 
mast,  be  sprang  up  and  jumped  on  his  back,  turning 
half  round  as  he  vaulted,  so  that  he  gained  his 
seat  with  his  face  in  a  right  position.  Waterton 
immediately  seized  the  formidable  creature's  fore- 
legs, and  by  main  force  twisted  them  on  its  buck 
and  used  them  for  a  bridle. 

The  cayman  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  from 
its  surprise,  and,  probably  fancying  itself  in  hos- 
tile company,  began  to  plunge  furiously,  lashing 
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the  sand  with  its  long  and  powerful  tail.  Though 
Waterton  was  out  of  reach  of  the  stroke*  by  being 
near  its  head,  hie  Beat  was  by  no  means  enviable, 
and  the  contest  must  have  been  a  fine  sight  for  an 
unoccupied  spectator. 

The  people  roared  out  in  triumph,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  heard  Waterton  tell  them 
to  pull  him  and  his  beast  of  burden  further  inland. 
He  feared  the  rope  might  break,  and  then  there 
would  have  been  every  chance  of  going  down  to 
the  regions  under  water  with  the  cayman.  The 
people  now  dragged  them  above  forty  yards  on 
the  sand,  and  so  ended  Waterton's  first  and  last 
ride  on  the  back  of  a  cayman.  14  Should  it  be 
asked,"  says  he,  "how  I  managed  to  keep  my 
■eat,  I  would  answer  that  I  hunted  for  some  years 
with  Lord  Darlington1*  fox-hounds." 


CUTTING  OUT  THE  CHEVRETTE. 

In  the  summer  of  1801  the  French  corvetto 
CkerrrtU  was  lying  in  Carnaret  Bay,  and,  as  the 
batteries  were  just  above  her,  her  position  was 
considered  to  be  perfectly  secure,  and,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  attacking  a  vossel  so  protected  would  ap- 
pear to  be  too  daring  of  conception,  much  less  of 
execution. 

At  this  time  a  squadron  of  British  frigates  was 
stationed  off  Brest  Harbour  to  keep  a  watch  over 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  that  were  then 
blockaded.  Tired  of  inaction,  and  thirsting  to 
accomplish  some  creditable  deed,  the  commander 
of  the  frigate  squadron  could  find  no  better  op- 
pjrtunity  than  attempting  to  capture  the  Chevrette 
in  the  teeth  of  the  batteries,  and  for  this  purpose 
be  determined  upon  what  is  called  in  naval  war- 
fart-  a  44  cutting-out "  expedition. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July  that 
this  object  was  carried  out.  The  boats  of  the  Doris 
and  BtaulUu,  manned  by  volunteers  and  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Losack,  pushed  away 
from  the  vessels  a  little  before  midnight,  and,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  rowed  on  without 
speaking  a  word.  In  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
night,  however,  the  boats  got  separated,  and  a 
portion  only  of  the  party  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  entrance  into  the  bay,  where  they  rested  on 
their  oars  till  daylight,  in  momentary  expectation 
of  the  remainder.  Their  comrades,  having,  how- 
ever, missed  their  course,  did  not  appear,  so  that 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
had  the  additional  mortification  of  observing  that 
they  had  been  seen  from  the  corvette,  which  was 
thus  made  aware  of  their  intentions. 

This  attempt  opened  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
and,  to  make  his  situation  still  more  secure,  he 
moved  further  up  the  bay,  moving  the  corvette 
dose  under  the  batteries,  and  increasing  her  com- 
plement by  troops  from  the  shore,  until  it 
amounted  to  400  men.  A  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  a  liberal  supply  of  arms  were 
also  conveyed  on  board,  the  guns  were  loaded  to 
the  muzzle,  a  gunboat  was  moored  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  even  temporary  redoubts  wore 
thrown  up  on  the  shore  at  different  points  to 
cover  the  ship. 

But  the  French,  not  satisfied  with  adopting 
these  precautions,  had  the  audacity  to  display  a 
largo  triooloured  flag  over  the  British  ensign,  by 
way  of  challenge  and  defiance.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  spirit  of  English  sailors,  and  it  was 


agreed  that,  come  what  might,  the  attempt  should 
be  made,  and  that  immediately. 

Accordingly,  when  night  came  again  the  boats 
put  off,  commanded,  •  as  before,  by  Lieutenant 
Losack,  and  in  silence  they  again  proceeded  on 
their  desperate  enterprise.  Some  of  the  boats,  in 
their  eagerness,  advanced  too  rapidly,  and  arrived 
at  tho  place  of  rendezvous  before  the  tune  ap- 
pointed. While  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  party 
a  look-out  boat  from  the  shore  was  seen  making 
for  the  harbour,  no  doubt  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  attacking  party  being  again  afloat. 
It  was,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
intercept  this  boat,  and  Lieutenant  Losack  with 
his  own  crew  alone  gave  chase,  but  in  the  ardour 
of  pursuit  he  ventured  further  than  he  intended, 
ana  had  not  rejoined  the  remaining  party  by  the 
time  appointed  for  tho  attack. 

Affairs  were  now  becoming  critical ;  every 
moment's  delay  tended  to  thwart  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  to  add  to  tho  danger  of  tho 
attacking  party.  At  length  Lieutenant  Maxwell, 
the  second  in  command,  determined  to  proceed, 
and  gave  the  signal  fur  all  the  boats  to  follow  him 
to  tho  entrance  of  the  bay. 

About  half  an  hour  after  midnight  they  entered 
the  harbour ;  the  moon  was  already  sinking,  and 
the  wind,  which  had  at  an  earlier  period  been 
blowing  inshore,  now  died  away  and  left  a  per- 
fect calm.  A  slight  pause  now  took  place,  waiting 
for  Lieutenant  Losack,  but,  as  he  still  remained 
absent,  Lieutenant  Maxwell  deemed  it  prudent  to 
lead  on  the  attack  without  further  delay. 

At  this  very  moment  the  breoze  again  rose, 
and,  by  blowing  towards  the  bay,  considerably 
favoured  the  expedition.  This  circumstance,  hap- 
pening as  it  did  at  a  most  auspicious  moment, 
animated  the  oarsmen  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  and  with  a  hearty  will  the  boats  dashed 
forwards  to  the  corvette. 

It  was  arranged  that  immediately  on  boarding 
the  smartest  topmen  should  fight  their  way  aloft 
and  cut  the  sails  away  with  their  cutlasses,  while 
a  trusty  few  were  chosen  to  sever  the  cables,  and 
one  of  the  best  hands  was  selected  to  take  the 
helm.  These  orders  were  being  given  as  the 
boats  rowed  along,  so  that  each  man's  appointed 
duty  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  by  the  time 
tho  Clievrttle  was  reached  all  were  prepared  to 
act. 

The  corvette  was  evidently  on  the  alert,  for  no 
sooner  were  the  boats  within  distance  than  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  them,  while 
the  guns  from  the  batteries  sent  forth  heavy  and 
destructive  showers  of  grape.  The  boats  of  the 
Beaulieu  were  the  first  to  advance,  closely  foL 
lowed  by  those  of  the  Uranie,  the  commanders 
standing  up  and  cheering  on  their  men,  while  the 
bullets  were  flying  about  their  heads  like  hail, 
and  even  at  this  early  stage  many  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

When  they  reached  the  vessel  a  simultaneous 
dash  at  all  parts  of  the  ship  and  a  most  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  and,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
at  repulse,  the  assailants  succeeded  in  boarding, 
not,  nowovor,  without  losing  all  their  firearms, 
leaving  thorn  only  their  cutlasses  to  depend  upon. 

The  gallant  topmen  lost  no  time  in  carrying 
out  their  orders.  Scrambling  up  with  their  cut- 
lasses, in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  they  executed 
the  service  with  inconceivable  expedition,  and  in 
less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time  the  boats 
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were  alongside  down  came  the  three  topsails  and 
courses,  and,  the  cable  having  been  cut  outBide  by 
the  appointed  party,  the  ship  at  the  same  time 
began  to  move. 

The  prompt  execution  of  these  manoeuvres 
proved  decisive,  and  completely  paralysed  the 
enemy.  Many  of  the  French  jumped  overboard, 
others  threw  down  their  armB,  whilo  the  remain- 
der, having  retreated  below,  kept  up  a  constant 
Are  of  musketry  from  tho  main  deck.  All  this 
while  the  batteries  from  the  shore  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire,  and  tho  wind  again  falling  left  them 
becalmed  and  exposed  to  incessant  showers  of 

Sape  flying  around  them.  The  Frenchmen  on 
e  main  deck,  after  continuing  their  futile  efforts 
at  resistance,  at  length  surrendered,  and,  the  breeze 
again  springing  up,  the  Chevrette  was  safely 
carried  out  of  harbour. 

When  morning  dawned  the  terrible  nature  of 
the  conflict  was  made  apparent  by  tho  scene  of 
carnage  which  the  deck  of  the  vessel  presented. 
The  English  lost  twenty-one  killed  and  sixty- 
throc  wounded,  while  the  French  lost  eleven 
officers  and  ninety-six  seamen  and  troops  killed, 
and  five  officers  and  fifty-seven  seamen  and  troops 
wounded. 

In  connection  with  this  daring  exploit  there 
occurred  several  incidents  well  worth  recording. 
Mr.  Brown,  boatswain  of  the  Beaulieu^  after 
forcing  his  way  into  tho  Chevrette's  quarter 
gallery,  found  tho  door  planked  up,  and  so 
■Moray  barricaded  that  all  his  efforts  to  forco  it 
were  ineffectual ;  through  the  crevices  of  the 
planks  he  discovered  a  number  of  men  in  the 
cabin,  armed  with  pikes  and  pistols,  which  they 
kept  firing  at  him  whilst  attempting  to  force  his 
way  through.  He  next  tried  tho  quarter,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  gained  the  taffrail, 
and  found  the  officer  who  commanded  his  party 
at  this  time  forcing  his  way  up  a  little  further 
forward.  For  an  instant,  while  looking  round  to 
see  where  he  should  make  his  push,  he  stood  ex- 
posed a  mark  to  the  enemy's  fire,  when,  waving 
Lis  cutlass,  he  cried,  "Make  a  line  there!"  gal- 
lantly dashed  among  them,  and  fought  his  way 
forward  until  he  reached  his  friends  on  the  fore- 
castlo,  of  which  the  men,  animated  by  his  example, 
soon  cleared  the  enemy.  Here  Mr.  Brown  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  the  contest,  not  only 
repulsing  tho  French  in  their  frequent  attempts 
to  retake  his  post,  but  attending  to  the  orders 
from  the  quarter-deck.  He  assisted  in  getting  the 
Bhtn  «  head  round  and  making  sail  with  as  much 
coolness  as  if  ho  had  been  on  board  his  own  ship. 

Henry  Wall  is,  quarter-master  of  the  BeaulUu,  I 
had  been  appointed  by  Lieutenant  Maxwell  to 
take  the  command  of  tho  helm.  This  gallant 
fellow  fought  his  way  to  the  enemy,  killing  two 
or  three  of  them  in  his  progress,  and,  al- 
though severely  wounded  in  the  contest,  and 
bleeding,  he  steadily  remained  at  his  station,  steer- 
ing the  Checrette  out  until  she  was  in  safety  from 
the  fires  of  the  batteries.  This  bravo  fellow  had 
served  seven  years  in  the  ship,  and  constantly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  every  service  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  If  any  extraordinary  duty  was  required 
Wall  is  was  suro  to  be  tho  foremost.  If  a  man  I 
fell  overboard  he  was  always  the  first  to  jump  in 
after  him.  If  any  accident  occurred  he  was  ever 
close  by  with  a  remedy. 

One  of  the  topmon  selected  to  cut  down  the 
sails  was  wounded  in  tho  body  and  arm  while 


boarding.  The  commanding  officer,  observing 
him  going  aloft  with  tho  blood  streaming  from 
him,  desired  him  to  have  his  wonnd  attended  to 
by  the  surgeon,  but  the  gallant  feUow  declined, 
saying  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  that 
when  he  had  done  his  duty.  He  persevered,  and 
did  not  descend  until  the  sails  were  set.  The 
enemy  having,  among  other  precautions,  removed 
the  footropes,  the  wounded  man  was  obliged  to 
crawl  out  alone  tho  yard,  and  the  exertion  whilo 
aloft  occasioned  his  wounds  to  bleed  so  profusely 
that  he  fainted  the  instant  he  came  down,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  spared. 


A  SOJOURN  AMONG  THE 

VALIENTE  INDIANS. 

In  tho  year  1817  Orlando  Roberts,  an  enter- 
prising Englishman,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Mos- 

auito  shore  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  trade 
lere,  and,  having  ascended  the  river  Chirco  Mola, 
he  set  off  for  the  Valiente  settlement  in  one  of  tho 
numerous  canoes  that  surrounded  the  vessel, 
taking  with  him  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
goods  of  various  descriptions.  On  landing  he 
was  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  and  the 
talks,  or  councils,  having  held  a  meeting,  came  to 
a  resolution  to  give  him  every  protection  and  all 
the  facilities  in  their  power  for  trading.  As  a 
further  proof  of  their  good  wiU,  the  principal 
headman  offered  him  an  Indian  wife  and  every 
other  accommodation. 

Soon  after  Roberts  landed  considerable  alarm 
arose  in  the  settlement,  and  the  whole  population 
wero  on  tho  alert.  A  strange  ship  of  war  had 
arrived  in  the  lagoon  and  come  to  an  anchor  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  after  having  fired  at  two 
Valiente  fishing-canoes.  The  intruders  were 
judged  to  be  Spaniards,  whom  tho  Valientes  re- 
garded as  their  natural  enemies,  and  of  whom  they 
were  constantly  in  dread.  A  red  flag  had  been 
hoisted  on  a  small  island  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  drums  boat,  the  evening  gun  fired,  and 
a  largo  boat  was  seen  making  its  way  down  the 
river,  with  armed  Europeans.  Roberts,  seeing  the 
commotion  which  tho  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
caused,  and  the  total  absence  of  organisation 
among  tho  Indians,  constituted  himself  their 
leader,  and,  calling  the  people  together,  ho  told 
them  that  it  was  probable  the  Spaniards,  having  re- 
connoitred the  place,  would  attempt  to  force  their 
way  up  during  the  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
ana  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  pass  the  falls  tho 
destruction  of  the  settlement  was  inevitable,  but 
that  by  fighting  at  each  fall  successively  they 
might  easily  defend  themselves  against  any  forco 
likely  to  be  sent  against  them. 

The  Valientes  were  weU  pleased  with  tho 
Englishman's  words,  and  agreed  to  obey  his 
orders  and  second  him  in  every  particular. 
Roberts  then  distributed  among  them  all  the 
fowling-pieces  and  fire-arms  he  had  intended  for 
sale,  besides  spears,  bows,  and  arrows.  He  also 
served  out  several  kogs  of  gunpowder  and  a  large 
quantity  of  shot  and  bullets  he  had  in  store.  A 
little  army,  woll-appointed,  was  thus  got  together, 
and  tho  men  were  posted  at  the  different  falls  to 
await  tho  enemy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  sound  of  canoes 
paddling  towards  the  shore  was  distinctly  heard. 
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shortly  afterwards  a  body  of  about  a  hundred 

led  men  were  observed  forming  on  the  beach. 
Owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  night,  their  move- 
ments could  be  distinctly  made  out,  the  Indians 
being  meanwhile  hidden  from  view.  After  some 
little  delay  the  invaders  were  seen  to  march  in- 
land. The  Valientee,  with  characteristic  im- 
r,  would  now  have  rushed  out  and  given 
battle,  but  Roberts,  who  had  taken  his 
at  the  first  fall,  ordered  them  not  to  stir, 
bat  to  remain  where  they  were,  with  their  guns  to 
their  shoulders,  until  he  should  give  the  order  to 
fire. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  came  on,  hugging 
themselves  on  an  easy  conquest  with  plenty  of 
plunder,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  reception  that 
swaited  them.  As  they  came  on  Roberts  passed 
the  word  among  the  V  alien  tea  to  make  ready,  and 
when  the  enemy  was  within  about  twenty  yards 
he  gave  the  word  of  command  in  a  loud  voice— 
"Fire!"  an  order  that  wa«  instantly  obeyed,  and 
with  such  effect  that  several  of  tho  ansa i  lan t  a 
fell,  while  the  remainder  immediately  took  to  their 
heels  and  made  for  the  canoes. 

Roberts,  wishing  to  render  the  victory  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  ordered  his  men  to  give  chase, 
and  the  Spaniards,  having  slightly  the  advan- 
tage of  the  start,  put  off,  with  their  pursuers, 
however,  close  upon  them. 

It  happened  that  the  Indians  who  paddled  the 
canoe  carrying  Roberts  inadverdently  allowed  it 
to  drift  so  near  a  tremendous  precipice  that  they 
had  no  chance  of  guiding  her  out  of  danger, 
tteing  which  they  instantly  leapt  overboard  and 
swam  ashore.  Roberts,  being  thus  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  saw  no  chance  of  safety  but 
by  keeping  in  the  canoe,  which  went  over  the 
fall  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

When  Roberts  recovered  his  recollection  he 
found  himself  in  tho  water  by  the  side  of  a  small 
island  a  little  distance  beneath  the  fall,  grasping 
firmly  some  bushes  that  overhung  the  river.  Some 
Indians  who  hod  seen  the  accident  swam  to  him, 
rescued  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  hut.  In 
the  meantime  his  companions  in  the  canoe  had 
gone  home  and  reported  his  death,  in  confirmation 
of  which  they  pointed  out  the  splinters  of  tho 
can**  flcjating  past  the  settlement. 

Roberts  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  in  his  ham- 
mock when  the  chief  of  the  council  and  other  head- 
men came  in  lamenting  the  death  of  tho  English- 
man, and  proposing  to  take  an  account  of  his  effects 
previously  to  their  being  put  by  in  a  place  of  safety 
for  his  relations  or  creditors.  Nothing  could  equal 
their  astoniahment  when  Roberts  sat  up  and  asked 
what  they  were  about  to  do.  "  By  Robert  !"— 
a  favourite  exclamation  of  the  old  chief — "  you 
no  drown  ?'  Then  he  added,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  reverential  awe,  "  This  is  God  business,  Robert, 
only  God  business !"  meaning  to  imply  that  the 
escape  from  drowning  was  a  providential  one. 

The  affair  with  the  Spaniards  ended  in  eight  of 
them  being  killed,  and  ten  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  one  of  their  canoes,  whilo  thirty-three 
muskets,  which  had  been  thrown  away  in  their 
flight,  resulted  as  tho  spoil  of  this  short  but  effec- 
tive skirmish. 
As  may  be  supposed,  Roberts,  by  his  opportune 


genulno  feeling  may  bo  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing incident: — 

One  day  the  chief  of  the  settlement  told  Roberts 
that  some  of  the  women  had  discovered  the  track 
of  an  extraordinary  animal,  and  that  none  of  the 
hunters  could  make  out  from  the  description 
what  it  was,  the  women  insisting  that  it  could 
only  be  "  devil's  track."  Tho  curiosity  of  Robert* 
was  excited,  and  he  formed  a  hunting  party  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  mysterious  animal.  After 
searching  a  night  and  a  day  they  came  by  an 
unusual  route  to  a  deep  ravine,  which  the  party 
ascended  nearly  a  mile  to  a  place  where  the  track 
became  visible,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  animal 
of  the  panther  species  was  seen  at  a  few  paces 
|  distance,  lying  down,  as  if  asleep,  beneath  a  tree. 
Roberts  approached  cautiously  to  within  range, 
and  was  about  to  lift  his  piece  when  the  animal 
suddenly  sprang  towards  him,  and  with  a  blow  of 
the  paw  laid  him  prostrate.  The  Indians  were 
afraid  to  fire  lest  they  should  kill  or  wound  their 
"master,"  as  they  now  called  him ;  so,  without  a 
moment's  hesitai  Uon,  two  of  them  ran  straight 
towards  the  animal,  so  as  to  divert  his  attention 
from  Roberts  to  themselves.  This  rate  had  tho 
desired  effect.  The  panther,  instantly  quitting  the 
prostrate  bodv,  sprang  upon  one  of  the  advancing 
Indians  and  killed  him,  while  the  second  Indian 
felled  the  animal  to  tho  earth  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  musket,  and  afterwards  despatched  him. 

Roberts  made  a  stay  of  several  months  among 
these  children  of  nature,  and  having  at  length 
accumulated  a  large  Btock  of  sarsaparilla,  cocoa, 
tortoiseshell,  and  other  products  of  the  settlement, 
he  bethought  himself  of  setting  sail  for  Europe. 
On  the  day  of  his  departure  the  whole  of  the 
population  came  to  tho  shore  to  see  him  off,  ex- 
hibiting every  token  of  sorrow,  and  bringing 
every  variety  of  present  as  keepsakes.  At  the  last 
moment  the  chiof  of  the  people  Btepped  forward 
and,  with  tears  in  his  oyos,  expressed  the  general 
concern  felt  at  losing  so  good  a  friend,  and  beg- 
ging of  him  soon  to  return  and  bring  with  him 
some  of  his  countrymen,  who  Bhould  receive  an 
honest  and  hearty  welcome.  With  these  kind 
words  and  good  wishes  Roberts  stepped  into  the 
canoo  that  was  to  bear  him  to  the  vessel,  and  aa 
long  as  he  remained  in  sight  he  could  discern 
these  simple  and  warm-hearted  islanders  waving 
their  farewells  to  him. 


sod  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Vaiientes,  from  their 
chief  downwards,  wore  willing  to  pay  him  homage 
m  then  king.    Some  idea  of  their  fidelity  and 


PRAGUE  AND  ITS  MASTER  SPIRIT. 

Thekb  are  few  places  more  worthy  of  a  mental 
excursion  by  stay-at-home  travellers  than  tho 
rare  old  city  of  Prague.  Not,  however,  for  its 
beautiful  situation,  divided  by  a  fine  river  and 
encircled  by  lofty  mountains ;  nor  for  its  massive 
]  bridge,  whence  St.  John  of  Nepomuk  was  cast 
into  the  Moldau  and  drowned,  for  refusing  to  bo- 
tray  secrets  that  had  been  told  him  in  confession ; 
nor  for  its  castle,  where  the  crown  of  one  emperor 
was  snatched  away  and  tho  ambassadors  of  an- 
other were  thrown  out  of  window ;  but  for  its 
palace,  and  (if  tho  dead  return)  the  grim  spirit 
that  haunts  the  walls  of  that  fabric— do  wo  notico 
Prague. 

That  grim  spirit  was  once  the  mighty  Wrollen- 
stein,  than  whom  perhaps  no  prouder,  sterner, 
more  ainned-againat,  more  sinning  prince  ever 
walked  tho  earth. 
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Albert  of  Wallenstein  (more  properly  Wald- 
stein),  the  descendant  of  a  noblo  family  in  Bo- 
hemia, was  born  at  Prague  in  1583,  and 
early  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria, afterwards  Ferdinand  II.,  Em- 
[*ror  of  Germany.  In  1617  he  set  out,  accom- 
two  hundred  cavalry  raised  at  his  own 
to  render  him  aid  in  an  expedition 
against  Venice ;  was  quartermastcr-sreneral  in 
the  imperial  forces  at  the  battle  of  Weissenbnrg, 
near  Prague ;  and  in  another  engagement  d"- 
feated  Bethlen,  and  forced  him  to  make  pence  by 
relinquishing  his  claims  to  the  Hungarian  crown. 
Having  at  his  own  cost  raided  and  supported 
several  regiments,  and  suffered  immense  losses  by 
the  enemy's  devastations,  he  was  rewarded  in 
1622  with  the  territory  of  Friedland,  in  Bohemia, 
toother  with  the  title  of  prince,  and  later  that  of 
duke.  In  addition  to  this  he  purchase!  for  a 
lar.re  sum  about  sixty  estates  of  the  Bohemian 
nobility,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  tho  em- 
pt  ror  after  the  battle  near  Prague,  and  thus  came 
into  possession  of  more  than  princely  wealth. 
The  duchy  of  Friedland  alone  comprised  nine 
towns  and  fifty-seven  castles  and  villages. 

About  this  time  burst  forth  in  Germany  that 
fearful  contest  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
when  the  Catholic  I^engur  of  prince*  determined 
to  extirpate  the  reformed  religion.  The  Protes- 
tants, however,  were  led  by  consummate  generals, 
among  whom  were  Count  Mansfeld,  and,  later, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  Fore- 
most on  the  Catholic  side  was  Tilly,  the  horror- 
striking  general  of  tho  Bavarians,  but  the  em- 
peror viewed  him  with  jealousy,  and  wanted  to 
take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  war  himself. 
Ferdinand,  however,  needed  military  talents — 
soldiers— money ;  and  there  was  only  one  source 
to  which  he  could  look.  Retired  on  his  estates 
lived  Wallenstein,  in  gloomy  discontent  at  the 
progress  of  Tillv  and  his  own  comparative  ob- 
scurity. His  military  talents  were  of  the  highest 
onler ;  at  the  magic  of  his  voice  thousands  would 
rally  to  his  standard ;  and  as  to  money,  ho  had 
almost  a  mine  of  it.  Finding  the  emperor  anxious 
to  raise  an  army,  he  offered  to  levy  troops  of  his 
own  for  the  imperial  service,  taking  upon  himself 
nearlv  the  whole  cost.  The  emperor  consented, 
and  En  a  few  months  Wallenstein  was  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  devoted  to  him,  not 
tho  emperor,  and  their  officers  exclusively  ap- 
pointed by  himself. 

Wallenstein  was  born  to  command.  His  acute 
eve  distinguished  at  the  first  glance  from  among 
the  multitude  such  as  were  competent,  and  he 
assigned  to  each  his  proper  place.  His  praise, 
from  being  but  rarely  bestowed,  brought  every 
faculty  into  full  operation.  His  steady,  reserved, 
and  earnest  demeanour  secured  obedience  and  dis- 
cipline. His  very  appearance  inspired  reverence 
ami  awe.  His  figure  was  lofty,  proud,  and  truly 
warlike.  His  jet-black  hair  was  cut  close  above 
his  high  and  commanding  forehead.  In  his 
bright  piercing  eve  was  expressed  profundity  of 
thought  -a  profundity  that  left  no  marvel  when 
one  hoard  that  he  studied  the  stars,  and  read  his 
own  dofctinv  as  a  hwler  of  men. 

He  marched  with  his  new  army,  in  the  .utumn 
of  162ft,  into  l,ower  Saxony  ;  routed  a  body  of 
armed  peasantry  who  had  attempted  to  intorcept 
him  '  dotoat.-d  Count  Mansfeld  on  the  bridge  of 
^Utt.  drove  him  from  Hungary,  and  only  left 


him  as  he  lay  down  to  die,  worn  out,  on  the  road 

to  Venice. 

In  1627  Wallenstein  forced  all  his  enemies  be- 
fore him  into  the  north  of  Germany,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  not  an  adversary  remained 
in  that  quarter.  He  now  added  to  his  inuuenso 
possessions  by  purchasing  territories  of  the  em- 
peror for  one  hundred  ana  fifty  thousand  florins, 
and  was  continually  recruiting  his  army,  which 
had  already  swollen  to  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Why  this  recruiting  P  Why  enlist  fresh  troop* 
when  the  enemy  was  melting  away  f  Was  it  fur 
his  sovereign,  or  jor  himself,  that  he  was  thus 
paving  tho  way  for  boundless  dominion  ?  The 
Catholic  princes  suspected  him — Tilly  hated  him. 
The  whole  of  North  Germany  obeyed  his  slightest 
nod,  and  trembled  beneath  his  wrath.  He  lived 
in  a  style  of  pomp  and  splendour  far  beyond  that 
of  his  imperial  master,  in  which  example  he  was 
imitated  by  all  his  officers  in  proportion ;  whilst 
around  him  thousands  of  human  beings  were 
forced  to  languish  in  inexpressible  misery,  and 
died  through  starvation.  In  addition,  he  sent  the 
emperor  a  heavy  account  for  war  expenses — some 
three  million  florins  ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to 
pay,  coolly  seized  the  territories  of  Meckle  lburg, 
and  handed  them  over  to  Wallenstein  as  compen- 
sation. Thus  Wallenstein  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  orupirc,  and  whilst  visiting  a  Bohemian  castle 
exercised  his  new  right  of  appearing  with  covered 
head  in  the  imperial  presence. 

The  enormities  practised  by  his  troops  at  last 
raised  such  an  outcry  that  the  emperor  was  oom- 

Eelled  to  dismiss  him,  and  he  retired  sullenly  to 
is  duchy  of  Friedland,  while  his  forces  were 
partly  disbanded  and  the  remainder  combined 
with  those  under  Tilly. 

But  a  new  hero  appeared  upon  the  scene — Gus- 
tavus Adolpus,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1631, 
defeated  the  Imperialists  in  a  dreadful  battle  at 
Leipsic.  Tho  emperor  was  thunder-struck.  He 
had  lost  tli.  fruits  of  a  twelve  years'  war,  and  he 
saw  himself  threatened  in  his  patrimonial  estates. 
In  such  a  critical  moment  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  recall  the  proud  Wallenstein. 

At  this  period  the  duke  was  living  upon  his 
estates  in  Bohemia,  in  a  style  of  Eastern  luxury, 
on  the  millions  ho  had  gained  by  the  war.  Hie 
palace  in  Prague  was  erected  with  royal  magnifi- 
cence, as  even  its  present  faded  splendour  will  at- 
test. He  had  his  own  figure  represented  in  fresco 
on  the  walls  of  his  state  saloon,  in  the  character  of 
a  champion  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  borne  along 
by  four  milk-white  steeds,  whilst  over  his  laurelled 
brows  was  placed  a  star.  Sixty  pages,  of  noble 
family,  in  their  rich  costume  or  blue  and  gold 
velvet,  attended  upon  him ;  and  some .  of  hi* 
officers  and  chamberlains  had  previously  attended 
the  emperor  in  the  samo  capacity.  Three  hundred 
horses  of  choice  breed  filled  his  magnificent  stables. 
The  assemblies  in  his  palaco  rivalled  the  imperial 
court,  for  ho  was  always  visited  by  tho  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  tho  day.  Outwardly  he  observed 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity,  but  internally 
he  was  still  agitated  with  burning  ambition. 

When  the  imperial  deputies  arrived  he  received 
them  coldly,  and  it  was  only  after  being  most 
earnestly  solicited  that  ho  undertook  to  raise  for 
the  emperor  an  army  of  30,000  men  ;  but  he  would 
not  engage  to  tako  tho  command  of  it.  And 
now,  the  mighty  man  sending  forth  his  followers 
in  all  directions,  thousands  gathered  round  his 
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i  •  '.n atmdard,  fur  it  had  ever  led  to  pillago 
and  to  fortune. 

On  the  raising  of  this  army  Wallenstein  becamo 
virtual  dictator,  for  at  his  dumand  the  emperor 
made  him  general iasimo  of  all  the  imperial 
furre*.  He  fiid  nut  accomplish  much.  however. 
After  retaking  Prague  ana  driving  the  Saxons 
feaui  Bohemia  he  was  oonfrontod  by  Qustavus 
tar  eleven  weeks,  each  party  remaining  behind 
strong  tntrenchments,  which  the  other  could  not 
saf*>ly  a**ail.  Gustavus,  foiled  but  not  defeated, 
broke  up  his  encampment  and  marched  away, 
with  sounding  trumpets,  past  Wallenstein,  who 
would  not  venture  to  attack  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Liitzen  (in  which  Gustavus 
i  killed)  Wallenstein  summoned  a  court-martial 
1  condemned  several  of  his  generals  and  superior 
to  the  axe,  and  adjudged  a  great  number 
of  private  soldiers  to  be  hanged,  beside*  ordering 
th#>  names  of  more  than  fifty  absent  officers  to  be 
nailed  to  the  gallows  in  Prague  as  thosoof  traitors 
and  onward*.  He  then  enlisted  fresh  troops,  re- 
placed his  artillery  by  melting  down  the  bells  of 
the  churches,  and  was  soon  in  possession  of  an 
army  as  powerful  as  his  former  one.  Instead, 
however,  of  marching  against  the  Swedes,  he 
entered  into  various  consultations  with  the  enemy, 
and  this  mused  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor  that 
hi*  servant  was  about  to  become  his  master. 

Then  ensued  that  final  scene  of  treachery  and 
cowardice  which  will  ever  rank  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dicand  II.  among  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

Wearied  with  various  mortifications  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  omporor,  and  so  tormented  with  the 
pout  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  pieces  of  raw 


flesh  cut  out  of  his  foot,  Wallenstein  determined 
to  resign  the  supreme  command,  but,  full  of 
misgivings  for  the  future,  he  summoned  his 
friends  to  consult  on  the  threatening  aspect  of 
his  affairs.  On  tho  12th  of  January,  1634, 
forty  superior  officers  aasembled  at  the  sick 
man's  house  in  Pilsen,  including  Marshals  Illo 
and  Tcndca,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact to  support  him  in  life  and  death  as  long 
as  ho  should  remain  in  tho  emperor's  service. 
They  all  signed  this  agreement,  Marshal  Picco- 
lomini  among  the  rest.  But  Piccolomini  toot  a 
traitor,  and  represented  the  meeting  as  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic 
religion.  Ordinances  were  issued  interdicting  all 
the  chief  officers  from  taking  any  further  orders 
from  Wallenstein,  Illo,  and  Terzka.  In  vain 
those  brave  men  protested  their  innocence :  in 
vain  Wallenstein  despatched  two  officers  to  tho 
emporor,  submitting  to  resign  his  command  and 
vindicate  himself  bofore  any  tribunal  the  emperor 
might  appoint.  These  two  officers  were  met  and 
detained  on  the  road  by  Piccolomini.  Their 
message  only  reached  the  emperor  after  the  death 
of  Wallenstein! 

Piccolomini  marched  with  his  own  troops 
against  Pilsen,  and  Wallenstein  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  tho  citadel  of  Eger.  lie  quitted 
Pilson  on  the  morning  of  February  22,  borno 
along  in  a  litter,  and  suffering  severely  from  tho 
gout.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  ten  fol- 
lowers, including  Colonel  Dutler,  and  at  tho  end 
of  the  second  day's  journey  reached  Eger,  taking 
up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  tho  burgomaster. 
On  the  following  evening  Tor/ka,  Illo,  and  Wal- 
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lenstein'B  brother-in-law,  Count  Kinsky,  pro- 
cecded  to  the  citadel  to  sup  with  Colonel  Gordon, 
tho  commandant.  Whilst  they  were  regaling 
themselves  thirty  dragoons  under  Captains 
Deveroux  and  G  oral  din,  suddenly  burst  into  the 
hall  from  the  ante-room  in  which  they  had  been 
waiting,  and,  falling  upon  their  victims,  pierced 
them  to  death ;  not,  however,  before  Terzka  had 
killed  two  of  the  murderous  band. 

Immediately  after,  Deveroux  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  sanguinary  plot  by  assassinating  Wallen- 
slein  himself.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  duke 
had  already  retired  to  rest.  Having,  however, 
been  roused  by  tho  shrieks  of  the  Countesses 
Terzka  and  K  in  sky,  who  had  just  learned  the  fate 
of  their  husbands,  he  rose,  and,  opening  the  win- 
dow, asked  the  sentinel  what  had  happened.  At 
the  same  moment  Deveroux  forced  open  tho  door 
of  tho  chamber,  and,  rushing  upon  him,  ex- 
claimed, as  he  stood  at  the  window,  "  Death  to 
Wallenstein !"  The  victim,  without  uttering  a 
word,  laid  bare  hi*  breast  and  received  the  fetal 
blow. 

Thus  silent  and  reserved  at  tho  hour  of  death, 
all  the  mysterious  thoughts  of  his  heart  remained 
hidden  from  the  world,  and  a  veil  of  obscurity 
was  cast  over  his  life  and  actions.  We  sicken  to 
enumerate  the  treasures  that  rewarded  his  mur- 
derers, or  the  paltry  compensation  vouchsafed  to 
his  widow  and  his  only  surviving  daughter.  Fer- 
dinand published  a  long  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  the  perfidious  deed ;  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  of  all  his  readers  and  hearers  there  was  none 
less  contented  with  the  explanation  than  himself. 


UNCLE  SANDIE,  OR  TIIE  SLAVE'S 

STRATAGEM. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  United  States  a  slave 
of  Maryland,  familiarly  known  as  Uncle  Sandie, 
married  a  freo  woman,  and  after  nine  years  of 
incessant  toil  tho  thrifty  couple  had  managed  to 
accumulate  the  sum  of  3200  dollars,  with  which 
they  purchased  the  great  object  of  their  lives — 
Sandie' s  freedom.  They  then  settled  down  in 
Florida,  and  Sandie  had  become  a  prosperous 
farmer,  when  a  terrible  misfortune  befell  them. 
Their  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  their  whole 
family  perished  in  the  flames,  and  tho  faithful 
mother  shortly  afterwards  died  of  injuries  received 
at  the  fire.  But  even  these  horrors  were  crowned 
by  another.  The  devouring  element  that  had 
robbed  Sandie  of  his  wife  and  children  had  not 
spared  even  his  "  freo  papers  "—those  few  magic 
lines  which  are  alone  the  protection  of  a  liberated 
slave.  Ho  soon  had  bitter  reason  to  believe  that 
all  these  calamities  had  not  resulted  from  an  acci- 
dent, but  from  a  fiendish  conspiracy  of  men  call- 
ing themselves  Christians,  These  villains,  jealous 
of  the  thriving  negro  farmer,  had  resolved  upon 
his  ruin,  and  had  determined  to  kidnap  him  and 
sell  him  as  a  slave  in  tho  New  Orleans  market. 
Under  pretence  of  sympathising  with  Sandie,  one 
of  their  number,  named  Homey,  a  hypocritical 
Presbyterian  elder,  induced  him  to  accept  of  a 
refuge  in  his  house,  where  not  only  would  his 
temporal  wants  be  supplied,  but  he  would  share 
in  the  blessed  spiritual  privileges  enjoyed  by  its 
Puritan  owner.  The  simple-minded  negro  fell 
into  the  Bnare.  From  Horney's  house  Sandie 
was  invited  to  one  near  tho  sea-coast,  and,  being 


enticed  into  a  small  vessel  under  pretence  of  a 
sailing  party,  was  conveyed  by  his  captors  to 
New  Orleans,  and  there,  in  the  public  square, 
offered  for  sale  in  tho  usual  manner. 

When  the  poor  negro  saw  himself  about  to  be 
put  up  as  the  next  "  lot"  in  the  slave  auction  he 
started  forward  and  uttored  a  vehement  protest 
against  the  cruel  injustice;  but,  though  his  appeal 
fell  upon  deaf  ears,  he  was  prepared  with  a  despe- 
rate expedient  for  avoiding  the  doom  of  a  slave. 
We  will  let  him  tell  his  story  in  his  own  words: — 

"  I  gave  free  yells,  so  dey  cud  be  hoard  all  ober 
town.  Everybody  gathered  roun'  the  squar. 
When  de  people  was  all  stondin'  roun',  but  souio 
little  distance  off,  I  tole  'em  I  didn't  want  dis 
(putting  his  hand  on  his  right  leg),  nor  dis  (left 
arm),  nor  dis  (loft  leg),  but  did  want  dis  (right 
arm).  Den  I  libitly  run  my  knife  froo  de  heel- 
strings  and  cut  'em  out.  Den  I  stooped  down  on 
do  wheelbarrow  wid  my  needles  and  sew  it  up, 
and  stuck  sticking  plaster  on  it.  Den  I  tuck  a 
knife  and  drove  it  into  mv  right  hip,  heab,  and 
dey  sed  I  worked  do  knife  back  and  forward  four 
times,  but  1  don't  know  'xactly  how  many  times. 
But  I  cut  hole  ten  inches  long  and  four  inches 
deep,  till  mv  leg  hung  useless.  Den  I  set  down 
and  chopped  my  hand  as  hard  as  I  cud  wid  de 
hatchet,  and  cut  one  finger  clean  off.  Dat  little 
finger  I  tuck  up  and  put  into  my  niauf  and  smoked 
it  for  a  cigar,  till  de  blood  from  it  run  down  my 
lips.  Den  I  tole  'em  if  dat  wouldn't  do  I  would 
cut  open  my  belly  and  pull  out  de  entrails  before 
'em,  but  dat  1  wouldn't  go  down  to  New  Orleans 
for  a  si  tve  agin,  for  I  was  free.  Dey  den  tuck 
me,  not  de  whites,  dey  not  come  near  me,  Bleared, 
but  de  brack  peoplo,  and  wheel  me  home  on  de 
wheelbarrow. 

From  that  mutilation  Sandie  recovered,  and 
when  last  seen  he  was  a  hale  old  man  "  in  his 
sebenty-tree  yeah,"  owner  of  a  respectable  plan- 
tation, and  a  patriarch  among  the  free  negroes  of 
tho  district. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  0OLLECTIO3  or 

Cm*  iunbtnfs  in  grind  £  gWifcrn  |& 
— •— 

A  BEKOBAINT'S  DE8PATCH. 

At  the  battle  of  Culloden  Sergeant  Molloy,  of 
the  6th  foot,  with  only  twelve  men  of  his  regimen** 
held  the  Ruth  ven  Redoubt  against  the  enemy,  num- 
bering 300.  How  the  defence  was  conducted  will 
be  best  told  in  the  sergeant's  own  letter,  writte- 
to  his  commanding  officer,  Sir  John  Cope,  as  foln 
lows  : — M  Honoured  General, — This  goes  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  yesterday  there  appeared  in  tho 
Uttle  town  of  Ruthven  above  300  men  of  tho 
enemy,  who  sent  proposals  to  mo  to  surrender 
this  redoubt,  upon  condition  that  I  should  bare 
liberty  to  carry  off  bag  and  baggage.  My<— *g 
was,  that  I  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  surrender 
a  garrison  of  such  strength  without  bloody  noses- 
They  threatened  hanging  me  and  my  men  for  re- 
fund. I  told  them  we  would  take  our  chance- 
This  morning  they  attacked  me  about  twelve 
o'clock.  They  assaulted  forogate  and t^W*h 
and  attempted  to  set  sallyport  on  fire  with  wine  ow 
tar-barrels  and  other  combustibles,  but  several  oi 
tho  attempters  lost  their  lives  by  it.   They  drew 
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off  about  half  an  hour  after  three.  About  two  hours 
aft«Twarda  they  sent  to  me  that  two  of  their 
chief*  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  I  admitted  thorn, 
and  spoke  to  them  from  the  parapet.  They  offered 
conditions;  I  refused:  they  desired  liberty  to 
carry  off  their  dead  men ;  I  granted.  They  went 
off  westward  about  eight  o  clock  this  morning. 
They  did  the  like  march  yesterday  in  the  afternoon, 
and  came  back  at  nightfall.  They  took  all  the 
provisions  the  poor  inhabitants  had  in  the  town: 
and  a  merchant  of  the  place,  who  spoke  to  me 
this  moment,  told  me  that  there  were  3000  men 
lodged  in  the  cornfields,  and  that  their  camp  is 
hard  by.  I  lost  one  man,  shot  through  the  head 
by  foolishly  holding  his  head  too  high  over  the 
parapet.  I  expect  another  visit  this  night,  I  am 
informed  with  their  peteraroes,  but  I  shall  give 
them  the  warmest  reception  my  weak  party  can 
afford.  I  shall  hold  out  as  long  as  possible.  I 
conclude,  honourable  General,  with  great  respect, 
your  humble  servant,  Molloy,  Sergeant." 

QUELLING  A  MUTINY. 

Oh  the  Resolution  sailing  for  America  in 
1781  Lieutenant  Nowell  distinguished  himself 
by  his  spirited  conduct.  The  capstan  was  ordered 
to  be  manned  for  the  purpose  ol  unmooring,  but 
the  crew  came  up  one  hatchway  and  went  down 
another,  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  ports. 
This  was  the  first  hint  the  officers  received  that  a 
mutiny  waa  brewing.  On  inquiry,  Lieutenant 
NuweU  learnt  that  the  ringleader  was  one  of  the 
carpenter's  crew,  and  he  immediately  volunteered 
to  go  below  and  secure  him.  Accompanied  by 
another  officer,  Lieutenant  Shordich,  he  went 
down  the  after  hatchway  and  made  the  men  haul 
up  the  lower  deck  ports,  as  he  advanced  forward 
to  the  berth  abreast  of  the  mainmast,  where  the 
mutineer  was  haranguing  and  cheering  the  men 
eofiflcted  about  him.  Lieutenant  Nowell  planted 
a  blow  under  the  throat  that  knocked  him  back- 
wards over  a  cheat,  then  seized  him,  and  declared 
be  would  run  any  man  or  men  through  who  should 
attempt  his  rescue.  A  compromise  now  took 
place,  on  the  ship's  company  promising  obedience 
rf  their  leader  was  released ;  but  the  next  day 
they  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  it  was  not 
vatO  the  officers  and  marines  were  drawn  up  under 
arras,  and  about  to  attack  them,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  get  the  ship  under  weigh,  even  then 
declaring  they  would  surrender  to  tho  first  French 
man-of-war  they  were  laid  alongside  of.  To 
this  threat  Lord  Robert  Manners  replied,  "  I  will 
take  caro  you  shall  be  placed  close  enough." 
Their  only  plea  for  these  acts  of  insubordination 
appears  to  have  been  that  a  draught  of  men  had 
lately  been  sent  on  board  without  receiving' their 
advance.  This  batch  of  mutineers  waa  sent  into 
the  port  admiral's  ship  at  Plymouth. 

A  KERRY  LOT  0?  PRISONERS. 

At  Arroyo  de  Molinoa  nearly  the  whole  of 
Girard'a  corps  were  captured.  In  tho  French 
column  one  of  the  regiments  was  numbered  34  ; 
in  the  British  column  also  the  34th  led  the  pursuit 
and  cot  quite  mixed  up  with  the  enemy.  Several 
of  the  French  officers,  as  they  tendered  their 
•words,  embraced  the  officers  of  the  English  34th, 
r,  "  Gentlemen,  we  aro  all  brethren.  You 
The  Enguah  always  light  fairly 
oners  well.  Ah!  gentlemen, 
is  very  capricious.''    At  the 


close  of  the  day'B  march  a  chapel  was  allotted  to 
them  for  the  night,  and  to  have  seen  them  take 
possession  of  it  one  really  would  have  thought 
they  were  still  marching  free  and  in  arms.  They 
entered  it  singing, "  Grenadiers,  here ;  voltigeurs, 
there,"  and  ran  tumultuously,  the  grenadiers  to 
the  altar,  and  the  voltigeurs  to  the  gallery.  In 
ten  minutes  all  were  at  home — some  playing  at 
cards,  some  singing,  some  dancing— hero  a  man 
was  performing  Punch,  behind  a  great  coat,  with 
infinite  drollery — there,  again,  quieter  men  were 
occupied  in  repairing  their  clothes,  while  a  self- 
elected  orator  was  addressing  a  group  on  their 
late  capture,  declaring  they  had  been  sold  by  an 
abominable  Spaniard.  Just  then,  the  rations 
making  their  appearance,  the  Frenchmen  hurried 
to  the  door,  singing  in  chorus,  "  Good  soup !  good 
soup!"  which,  after  all,  was  better  than  glory. 

A  POETICAL  BAILOR. 

Captain  Musorovb,  commander  of  the  British 
frigate  Miranda,  a  man  of  undaunted  bravery, 
manifested  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  cats.  A 
sailor  who  for  some  misconduct  had  been  ordered 
flogging  saved  his  back  by  presenting  to  his  cap- 
tain the  following  petition : — 

By  your  honoar's  command 

A  culprit  I  stand— 
An  example  to  all  the  ship's  crew. 

I  am  pinioned  and  stripped 

And  condemned  to  be  whipped, 
And  If  am  flogged .  'us  ray  due. 

A  cat  1  am  told 

In  abhorrence  yon  hold  : 
Your  honoar's  aversion  Is  mine. 

If  a  cat  with  one  tail 

Makes  your  stout  spirit  quail, 
Oh  I  saTe  me  from  one  that  has  nine! 

A  PARROT  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

Dcrtnq  the  battle  of  Camperdown  a  parrot 
which  had  become  a  great  pet  with  the  crew  on 
board  one  of  tho  ships,  and  which  was  allowed  to 
hop  about  the  shrouds  as  ho  pleased,  occupied  his 
customary  post  while  the  fight  was  going  on,  and 
every  now  and  then  screamed  out  some  of  the 
phrases  which  had  been  previously  taught  him, 
but  which  at  such  a  moment  as  this  were  par- 
ticularly incongruous.  He  accompanied  the  load- 
ing and  firing  of  each  cannon  with  "  Shoot!  bong! 
fire!"  and  every  now  and  then  he  would  ejacu- 
late, "  Well  dono,  my  lads,  well  done,"  "  Steady, 
boys,  steady,"  and  similar  injunctions.  At  length 
a  shot  whizzed  by  him  and  nearly  hit  him.  Poll 
looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  shot  proceeded, 
and,  screaming  out  at  the  top  of  its  voice,  "  You 
rascal !  what  do  you  mean  by  it  P"  popped  indig- 
nantly below. 

nelson's  personal  apfearancb. 
William  IV.,  who  served  as  a  midshipman 
in  the  royal  navy,  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  first  impression  of  Lord  Nelson:  —  "I 
had  the  watch  on  deck,  when  Nelson  came 
alongside  in  his  barge.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  merest  boy  of  a  captain  1  had  ever  beheld. 
He  had  on  a  full-laced  uniform,  his  lank  unpow- 
dcred  hair  was  tied  in  a  stiff  tail  of  extraordinary 
length,  the  old-fonhioned  flaps  of  his  waistcoat 
added  to  the  general  quaintness  of  his  figure,  and 
produced  an  appearonco  which  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention,  for  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before,  nor  could  I  imagine  who  ho 
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wu  or  what  he  had  come  aboat.  In  his  address 
and  eon  vernation,  however,  there  wag  something 
irreeistably  pleasing,  and  when  speaking  on  pro- 
fessional subjects  he  betrayed  an  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  which  showed  he  was  no  common 
being." 

N0BL8  FORHEABANCB. 

In  an  action  with  the  French  fleet  Captain  K  il  - 
ligrew,  on  coming  up  with  one  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  (the  Content),  discovered  that  the  wholo 
of  the  crew  were  at  pravers.  At  that  moment 
ho  might  have  poured  in  his  broadside  with  great 
advantage,  but  he  refused  to  do  this,  saying,  "  It 
is  beneath  the  character  of  the  English  nation 
to  surprise  an  enemy  when  thus  employed,  and 
in  such  a  defenceless  posture."  Shortly  after- 
"■  the  action  commenced,  and  Captain  Killi- 
was  among  the  first  who  foil. 


Salrs  of  ibt  (Tamp  fuc  ana  tlu 
<§uarftr-§Ufk. 
— • — 

JOHN  MAITLAND ;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  SAILOR. 

By  on.  of  the  Contributor*  to  the"  Ma*net  Storie." 
CHAPTER  IX.— LAND  MO  ! — BOMB  AT  LAST. 

With  every  sail  set  alow  and  aloft,  and 
dashing  the  sea  from  her  bows  in  sheets  of 
blinding  scud,  flooding  her  decks  as  far  as  the 
main  hatch,  and  sending  the  spray  in  showers  of 
hissing  foam  aft  to  the  poop,  the  Ajax  came 
breasting  out  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  like  a  drenched 
sea-bird.  Now  proudly  rising  on  some  mountain 
wave,  now  gracefully  careening  over  till  her  cop- 
per sheathing  flashed  clear  and  bright  in  the 
rising  sun,  the  proud  ship  tore  along,  cleaving 
the  briny  way  like  a  racer,  and  leaving  in  her 
wake  a  long  belt  of  foam  rolling  across  the 
billows. 

Despite  the  half-drowned  aspect  of  the  ship 
and  Ine  flying  scud  that  drove  past  in  blinding 
showers,  and  regardless  of  the  early  hour  and  the 
cold  spring  morning,  all  the  officers,  from  the 
captain  to  the  surgeon's  mate  and  chaplain,  were 
congregated  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck,  while 
marines  and  sailors  mustered:  on  the  forecastle 
and  waist,  or  clustered  thick  as  bees  in  the  star- 
board rattlina,  or,  in  defiance  of  waves  or  spray, 
bestrode  the  spritsail  boom. 

The  captain's  coxswain  had  an  hour  before, 
from  his  look-out  from  the  maintop  gallant, 
hailed  the  deck  with  "Land  ho!"  and  to  the 
"  Where  away  P"  of  the  master  had  replied,  "  On 
the  starboard  bow." 

Hardly  had  the  glad  tidings  gone  through  the 
ship  (for  all  knew  the  land  in  view  was  home,  and 
the  Lizard  the  point  in  sight)  when  half-conscious 
marines  rolled  from  their  hammocks,  and  officers 
left  their  bunks  and  state  rooms,  and,  hastily 
dressed,  hurried  on  deck,  eager  to  catch  a  first 
sight  of  their  dear  native  land. 

"  Who's  on  the  look-out,  sailing  master?"  in- 
quired the  captain  as  he  took  his  place  at  the 
binnacle. 

"  M  ait  land,  sir—  your  coxswain." 

"  Ay,  ay.   I  might  have  surmised  as  much." 


"  Sail  ho  !*'  was  shouted  from  aloft. 
"  Where  away  f* 

*'  O  ver  the  starboard  quarter,  steering  nor'  -east. 
Stay,  your  honour  j  there's  two— yes,  nine  sail, 
square-rigged.  The  sun's  just  on  them  now ; 
it  s  a  fleet,  and  the  van  ship  makes  signals." 

"  It's  the  Channel  fleet,  no  doubt.  Take  a 
glass,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  look  to  the  signals," 
said  the  captain,  addressing  the  officer  < 
with  the  signalling  department. 

"  Maintop  ahoy  t"  hailed  the  captain. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  replied  the  voice  of  the< 
from  the  cloud  of  canvas  overhead. 

"  Can  you  make  out  her  numbers  P" 

"  There's  three  of  'em,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  read  them  from  the  top  down- 
wards." 

"  All  right,  your  honour.  The  first  is  number 
9,  then  7,  ana  the  third's  number  2." 

"  Are  you  sure,  before  I  come  up,  that  those 
are  all  right?"  inquired  the  signal  lieutenant, 
opening  the  book  of  private  signals  and  tracing 
the  import  of  the  question  put  from  the  numbers 
ranged  along  the  margin  of  each  page. 

"  All  right,  sir.  The  sun  falls  full  on  them,  and 
I  can  see  them  plain,"  replied  John  decisively. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it,  Mr.  Wentworth  T 
inquired  the  captain,  taking  short  quick  turns 
across  the  deck  in  front  of  the  binnacle. 

"  Who  are  we,  show  our  number,  where  bound, 
and  what  sail  is  that  on  our  port  quarter,"  was 
tho  concise  reply  of  the  lieutenant,  glancing  his 
eye  down  the  columns  on  the  open  page. 

"  Give  the  answers  at  once.' 

"  And  the  sail  P   How  shall  I  call  her  P" 

"  Our  prize — that's  enough." 

"  They  have  just  run  up  to  the  trucks  of  the 
foretop  gallant  a  white  flag,  your  honour,"  cried 
M  ait  I  and  from  his  lofty  porch. 

"  Vice- Admiral  of  the  White !  Pass  the  word. 
Mr.  Pelbam,  to  salute  the  admiral's  flag,"  cried 
Captain  Wintert on,  addressing  his  first  lieutenant. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  officer  addressed, 
despatching  a  middy  to  the  master  gunner  to  pre- 
pare for  saluting.  Then,  turning  to  the  captain, 
no  said  enthusiastically,  pointing  with  his  tele- 
scope to  some  object  abeam  of  the  Ajax,  "  Here 
they  come,  sir,  walking  down  upon  us  on  the 
larboard  tack  in  a  bee-line.  They  have  just 
lifted  all  at  once,  as  if  by  magic.  Ton  can  see 
them  here  from  the  poop  with  the  naked  eye, 
bearing  down  in  splendid  style.  One!"  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  breaking  off  in  his  rhapsody  as 
the  boom  of  an  unallotted  gun  echoed  on  the  ear. 
and  a  cloud  of  snowy  vapour  floated  to  leeward 
across  the  waist  and  quarter-deck  of  the  A  /or, 
as  the  compliment  of  seven  guns  was  given  from 
her  main  deck. 

Waiting  till  the  smoko  had  cleared  awav,  the 
prize  edged  round  a  little  more  to  windward,  and, 
tho  officer  in  charge  having,  in  obedience  to  the 
signals  from  his  own  ship,  showed  the  proper 
numbers  to  the  admiral,  wore  round,  till  a  mile  in 
the  wake  of  the  Ajax.  Ho  then  brought  her  broad- 
side towards  the  advancing  line-of- battle  ships, 
when  she  saluted  the  admiral's  flag  with  seven 
guns,  once  more  wore  ship,  and  in  naif  an  hour 
later  had  taken  up  her  former  position  to  the 
leeward  of  the  Ajax. 

It  was  a  splendid  sight  that  for  tho  next  hour 
regaled  the  eyes  of  all  on  board.  The  extended 
line  of  ships  came  on  at  almost  geometrical  di* 
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and  at  the 

mi  ling  in  a  straight  line  (or  what  sailors  call  a 
bee-line),  dashing  the  sea  in  torrents  of  foam 
from  their  high  hows,  and  growing  each  moment 
larger  and  more  imposing. 

The  sun  was  now  high  in  the  heavens;  the 
land,  so  lately  a  seeming  belt  of  misty  base,  had 
developed  itself  into  lofty  beetling  cliffs  and 
granite  boulders,  frowning  ominously  over  the 
chafing  <  -c»-an  at  its  feet,  while  to  the  east,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  rose  a  white  wall 
of  varying  altitude,  the  chalk  cliffs  of  southern 
England.  The  fleet,  in  all  the  grandeur  and 
formality  of  a  review  or  royal  inspection,  was 
coming  down  under  full  sail  upon  the  Ajax,  as 
with  her  prize  sho  silently  scudded  up  Channel. 
Suddenly,  and  as  if  only  one  mind  had  actuated 
the  conduct  of  each  vessel,  the  whole  line  wore 
ship,  and,  sailing  on  the  same  course,  ran  for 
some  hours  beam  to  beam  on  a  parallel  line  with 
the  Ajax. 

On  that  day,  from  the  mess- table  of  the  gun- 
room to  that  of  the  fok'sell,  healths  were  drank 
to  the  memory  of  long-sundered  friends,  nnd 
many  a  beating  heart  on  board  the  Ajax  thought 
the  ten  knots  she  wax  recording  on  the  log  in- 
tolerable creeping,  so  far  did  their  impatience  out- 
strip the  speed  of  the  splendid  vessel  that  with 
outstretched  wings  was  literally  flying  towards 
Knglnnd  and  home.  Perhaps  of  all  those  on 
board  none  felt  this  impatience  more  acutely  than 
Captain  Winterton  and  his  humble  but  devoted 
coxswain,  John  Maitland.  The  marriage  of  the 
one  had  been  suddenly  broken  off  and  pat  aside 
on  account  of  his  immediate  orders  to  go  on 
active  service,  while  the  other  had  been  torn,  in 
the  manner  we  have  already  described,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  marriage,  from  his  new-made  wife 
and  home ;  and  now,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
cruising  about  in  every  part  of  the  world,  ex- 
posed to  constant  danger  and  hardship,  he  was 
returning  to  his  young  wife  and  happing. 

By  cheerfulness  and  good  conduct  he  had  gained 
the  est  cm  of  his  messmates  and  the  crew  gene- 
rally, while  among  his  officers  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  seamen  on  board,  and  for 
good  conduct  and  determination  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  there  was  not  a  better  or  a 
braver  blue  jacket  in  the  fleet. 

It  wo.«  a  proud  moment  for  J  ark  when,  with 
nearly  three  years'  pay  in  his  pocket,  an  order  for 
prize-money  far  exceeding  that  amount,  and  a 
)•  iridsome  gratuity  from  his  captain  and  officers, 
the  one  for  saving  his  life,  and  the  other  as  a 
reward  for  carrying  off  the  jack  from  the  French 
frigate,  and  for  cutting  down  the  tricolour  from 
the  flagstaff  of  St.  Louis — it  was  a  proud  moment, 
we  amy,  for  John  Maitland,  when,  Ave  days  after 
reaching  Spitbead,  and  after  discharging  tho 
greater  part  of  her  armament,  the  ship  was  paid 
off,  and  John  found  himself  adrift  in  tne  town  of 
Portsmouth,  with  one  burning  and  paramount 
idea  in  his  mind — how  in  the  briefest  possible 
space  of  time  to  reach  Iiondon,  steer  for  Battersea, 
and  hail  the  port  of  his  own  beloved  Mary. 

As  the  means  of  conveyance  between  Ports- 
mouth and  London  in  those  days  were  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  expeditious  as  at  tho  present 
time,  John  found,  to  his  infinite  annoyance,  that 
the  taily  way  open  to  him  was  by  the  night  coach, 
f  r  which  he  was  just  in  time  to  secure  the  only 
vacant  pluce,  or  berth  as  he  called  it 


Though  Maitland,  like  every  other 
fond  of  his  grog,  he  was  particularly  sober  and 
temperate  in  his  devotion  even  to  that  beloved 
liquor,  or  "tipple,"  to  use  his  own  phrase.  He 
was  consequently  sorely  troubled  at  first  to  know 
how  to  fill  up  the  spare  hours  between  meridian 
and  nine  bells,  or  eight  in  the  evening,  till, 
glancing  over  his  person,  he  remembered  all  at 
once  that  he  wanted  a  new  set  of  standing  rigging 
fit  to  go  back  to  his  darling  Polly  in.  Besides, 
there  was  another  article,  the  very  apple  of  a 
sailor's  eye,  that  he  remembered  he  mtst  have — 
namely,  a  watch,  and  ono  of  the  showiest  and 
largest  that  money  could  buy.  Hitherto  he  had 
drawn  so  little  on  account  from  the  purser,  and 
had  so  few  opportunities  of  going  ashore,  that  this 
coveted  article  had  remained  still  a  desideratum. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  John  possessed  a 
special  exemption  from  those  heartless  victimise™ 
of  the  poor  sailor,  the  land  sharks  who  prey  on 
the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  Jack  tar — the 
Jew  crimps  and  dealers  who  swarm  round  tho 
crew  of  a  paid-off  ship,  and  seldom  let  their  victim 
escape  till  they  have  cither  fleeced  him  of  all  his 
bara-earned  money  in  exchange  for  heaps  of 
worthless  trumpery,  or  have  contrived  to  deprive 
him  of  a  very  large  sharo  of  it. 

John  had,  like  the  rest  of  his  messmates,  been 
surrounded  both  on  board  and  on  landing  with  his 
togs  (his  sea-chest  and  hammock)  by  a  mob  of 
Jews,  tempting  him  by  tho  offer  of  every  ima- 
ginable piece  of  finery,  naming  bandanas,  brilliant 
watches  and  jewellery,  gown  pieces  for  his  Sal  or 
his  Poll,  of  dazzling  hues  ana  matchless  quality, 
and  each  for  an  amount  ridiculously  small,  for  the 
Jew  vendor's  heart  was  so  full  of  gratitude  to  the 
brave  tar  who  had  fought  so  well  that  he  couldn't 
reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  take  a  farthing  of 
rofit  from  a  sailor,  this  disinterested  assertion 
eing  always  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  Deity 
to  attest  its  truth. 

Through  those  lying  scoundrels  John  Maitland 
had  passed  scatheless,  while  his  comrades  were 
being  fleeced  right  and  left.  For  this  protection 
he  was  indebted  to  the  considerate  forethought  of 
Captain  Winterton,  who  had  called  his  coxswain 
into  his  cabin  before  tho  harpies,  male  and 
female,  were  allowed  to  approach  the  sailors. 
Having  pointed  out  to  him  the  dishonest  practices 
of  these  people,  who  would  assail  and  rob  him, 
he  reminded  him  of  the  necessity  there  was  fur 
his  carrying  borne  to  Mary  as  much  of  his  money 
as  possible,  and  then  exacted  a  promise  that  ho 
would  only  purchase  what  he  wanted  in  a 
respectable  shop.  Captain  Winterton  then  gave 
him  instructions  to  call  upon  him  at  Putney  as 
soon  as  he  had  found  his  wife,  or  whenever  ho 
required  his  advice  or  assistance,  and  then,  giving 
him  his  hand,  and  entering  the  admiral's  barge,  ho 
quitted  the  Ajax  a  few  hours  in  advance,  of  his 
coxswain. 

Remembering  his  captain's  advice  to  keep  clear 
of  the  Jew  sharks,  John  put  his  helm  aport,  and 
bore  up  for  one  of  the  first-class  outfitters  in  tho 
town.  When  next  ho  made  his  appearance  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  thorough -rigged  sailor :  his 
lcsHte  blue  trousers  flowed  in  tho  most  approved 
fashion  over  a  pair  of  natty  sharp- pointed  shoes, 
highly  polished,  and  embellished  by  brilliant  steel 
buckles ;  a  watch  was  in  his  fob,  with  a  gold 
chain  depending  from  it ;  a  silk  handkerchief  of 
gaudy  ook>urs  was  tied  loosoly  round  his  throat, 
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while  the  corners  of  another,  equally  bright  in  its 
hues,  were  allowed  to  hang  cattily  out  of  the  sido 

Kket  of  a  superfine  blue  jacket,  the  lappels  flying 
mj  in  tbe  wind,  displaying  a  pcrfoct  expanse  of 
shirt  front.  The  barber  who  had  just  shaved 
him  had  oiled  and  brushed  his  well-trimmed 
whiskers  and  gathered  his  long  hair  into  a  heavy 
pigtail,  nattily  braided  at  its  point,  and  terminating 
with  a  small  bow.  On  the  top  of  all  he  had 
mounted  a  glazed  hat  with  a  blue  ribbon. 

John  Maitland,  having  arranged  to  send  his  bed 
and  chest  by  waggon,  issued  from  the  Blue  Posts 
inn,  where  ho  had  dined  sumptuously  on  beef- 
steaks and  onions,  and  lots  of  soft  tack  (new 
bread)  and  fresh  butter,  and  then  started  down 
the  street  to  the  ooach  office.  Here  Jack's 
equanimity  was  a  little  disturbed,  on  discovering 
that  the  guard  was  about  to  shove  him  into  what 
he  called  the  hold  of  the  craft,  when  he  had,  as 
he  thought,  bargained  for  a  fok'xell  berth- 
namely,  on  the  seat  beside  or  behind  the  coach- 
man. The  matter  was  at  length  arranged  by  an 
old  gentleman  consenting  to  give  up  his  outsido 
seat  for  Jack's  inside  berth,  and  the  Highjlyer 
atari od  for  the  metropolis. 

It  wanted  a  quarter  to  twolvo  on  the  noon  of 
the  following  day  as  John  Maitland,  under  full 
press  of  sail,  mado  the  porch  of  Battersea  Church. 
At  the  moment  he  did  so  a  peal  of  joy-bells  rang 
out  from  the  old  grey  steeple  with  jangling 
clangour,  making  the  air  musical  with  their 
swinging  melody.  The  burst  was  so  sudden  and 
all  so  unexpected  that  the  strong  man,  who  had 
never  blanched  in  storm  or  battle,  turned  pale 
and  grasped  the  old  palings  of  the  church  fence 
for  support,  as,  half  in  fear  and  half  in  shame  at 
his  own  weakness,  he  looked  towards  the  church 
door  as  if  he  feared  to  see — what  ?  He  could  not 
give  a  name  to  his  momentary  terror. 

"  What  a  fool  lam!  I  do  think  I'm  getting 
spooney.  Whew !  it  was  awful  like,"  he  said, 
drawing  a  deep  breath  and  wiping  his  forehead 
as  he  began  crossing  the  bridge.  "  I  must  pot 
more  knots  out  of  my  timbers  than  this,  or  1  shan't 
mako  port  in  daylight.  What's  the  matter  with 
you.  Jack  f  Crowd  more  canvas,  and  scud." 
And,  knocking  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head, 
Maitland  set  off  running  and  kept  it  up  till  he 
came  in  view  of  the  cottage  so  endeared  to  his 
heart  and  memory.  Pausing  to  recover  breath, 
he  walked  steadily  forward,  till,  reaching  the  cot- 
tage, he  again  halted  abruptly.  The  door  stood 
open,  and  he  hoard  voices  within,  one  that  caused 
him  to  place  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  stand  a 
moment  irresolute.  Striking  his  chest  as  if  to 
inspire  himself  with  courage,  ho  strode  on,  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  knocking  on  the  door  with  ono 
hand,  with  the  other  removed  his  glazed  hat,  and 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  well-lighted  room. 

A  young  woman  with  her  back  to  the  window 
was  at  the  moment  talking  to  an  agod  female. 
At  tho  sound  of  steps  she  turned  round,  and, 
walking  up  to  the  sailor,  began  to  inquire  his 
business.  Checking  herself,  however,  abruptly, 
she  only  looked  into  his  face,  her  own  becoming 
alternately  crimson  and  deadly  pale,  as  John 
stood  speechless  before  her.  Taking  a  step  in 
advance,  he  opened  his  arms,  when,  with  a  leap 
and  a  cry  of  joy  that  almost  became  a  scream, 
Mary  sprang  into  his  arms,  exclaiming — 
"  Jt  is  John  himself,  mother,  it  is  John!" 
"  To  be  sure  it  ia,  my  darling."   And,  pressing 


her  firmly  to  his  heart,  he  only  paused  to 
her  tear-bedewed  cheeks  with  passionate  kisses. 

"  My  son,  oh !  John,  God  has  heard  my  prayer, 
and  let  me  live  to  see  you  once  again,"  cried  the 
old  lady,  as  she  crossed  the  room  and  flung  her 
arms  on  her  son's  neck.  Without  resigning  his 
wife,  John  opened  his  arms  to  include  his  mother 
in  the  one  long  and  tender  embrace,  where  tears 
instead  of  words  became  tho  exponents  of  the 
deep  happiness  of  those  three  loving  hearts. 

We  shall  here  drop  a  veil  over  the  domestic 
happiness  of  John  Maitland  and  his  beautiful  but 
long-widowed  bride.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  what 
with  back  pay  and  prize-money,  John  was  enabled 
to  live  at  home  with  his  Mary  till  Captain  Win- 
terton  was  subsequently  appointed  to  another 
ship,  when  J ohn  immediately  joined  in  his  former 
capacity,  refusing  a  warrant  officer's  post  because 
it  would  separate  him  from  his  captain.  In  this 
and  all  subsequent  cruises  Mary  always  found  a 
friend  and  protectress  in  Mrs.  Winterton,  for 
the  captain  had  got  married  directly  on  hia  re- 
turn. 

At  the  termination  of  tho  war  Winterton  re- 
tired from  the  service,  and  John,  with  a  pension 
for  wounds  and  good  conduct,  and  plenty  of  prize- 
money,  retired  also  on  his  laurels,  and  paaaed 
tho  end  of  a  long  life  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
peace  and  happiness. 

THE  END. 


EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  TI1E  RANKS. 

By  one  of  tho  Contributor*  to  tha  "  Hag-set  Stories." 
CHAPTER  I.— A  PIB8T  FIELD. 

"Who  poos  there  ?" 

"A  friend." 

"  Sir  John  Stuart  P  " 

"  Even  so,  Hardinge.  What  makes  you  abroad 
from  your  brigade  at  this  timo  of  nijrht  ?"  de- 
manded the  English  general  of  his  frieud,  and 
one  of  his  most  devoted  and  reliable  ulficera  of 
brigade. 

"Much  for  the  samo  reason,  general,  that 
brings  you  from  your  warm  marquee  this  cold 
and  un genial  night — to  look  over  tho  ground  of 
our  to-morrow's  engagement,  and  ruminate,  a« 
Richard  says,  on  the  morn's  disaster." 

"  True ;  I  wanted  to  Btudy  tho  ground,  so  as  to 
place  our  handful  of  men  in  the  best  position  to- 
morrow, for  Regnier,  the  French  commander, 
means  battle  I  think." 

"No  doubt  of  it.  But  why  this  anxiety, 
general  ?  The  force  is  about  equal  on  either  side, 
and  British  pluck  and  the  bayonet  are  euro  to 
carry  all  before  them,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Hardinge,  how 
superior  Regnier  is  in  artillery,"  rejoined  his 
commander. 

"  We  must  carry  that  hill,  now  shrouded  in 
mist,"  replied  Hardinge,  pointing  to  a  wooded 
eminence  on  the  plain,  almost  indistinct  in  tho 
dense  fog  that  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Euphemia 
hung  like  a  fleecy  canopy  over  the  plain  and 
heights  of  Mida— "carry  it  by  storm.  Our 
bayonets  will  do  it." 

"  If  we  had  veteran  troops,  Hardinge,  I  should 
have  no  doubt  of  tho  result ;  but  my  whole  fi.rve  i* 
composed  of  new  levies.    Not  one  man  in  ton  has 
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ever  been  in  (vction,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nnn -commissioned  officer*,  the  6th,  which  forma 
chief  strength,  is  made  up  of  mere  recruits, 
you  depend  upon  them  for  a  charge, 
HardingeP" 

*4  Yes;  they  are  of  the  right  sort,  and  I  haven't 
a  doubt  as  to  the  result.  They  only  want 
lrivling." 

"  I  am  safe  there ;  I  know  your  enthusiasm  of 
old.  Did  you  note  the  enemy's  lines  before  the 
sun  went  down?" 

"  Not  particularly.   Why,  general  ?  " 

'*  Regnicr  has  been  reinforced  since  sundown." 

"  The  devil !  From  where,  and  to  what  ex  tent  P ' ' 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  news  P" 

"No.   What  is  it P" 

"  Nothing  very  remarkable  in  these  days  of 
wonders.  The  rrench  autocrat,  Nnpoleon,  has 
taken  offence  at  the  reigning  family  of  Naples, 
declared  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at  an  end,  and  his 
brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Naples  in 
their  stead.  This  new  king,  with  30,000  men, 
has  just  entered  Naples,  and  has  detached 
8000  men  to  reinforce  Regnicr,  and  these  arrived 
in  hi*  lines  some  six  hours  ago." 

*'  Then  the  enemy  is  nearly  8000  strong — two 
to  one.    No  matter,  we  are  ready." 

"  Hark!  the  outlying  pickets  arc  having  a  little 
akinniflhing  on  their  own  account."  As  he  spoke 
a  few  random  shots  and  then  a  volley  were  heard 
far  away  on  the  right  of  the  plain  below,  followed 
in  a  few  seconds  by  the  sharp  but  distant  rattle 
of  a  drum. 

"  Those  are  the  pickets  of  my  brigade.  I  must 
go  down  to  my  post.  If  I  mistake  not,  general, 
the  enemy  won't  stop  for  breakfast — he'll  attack 
as  soon  aa  the  sun  is  up." 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  the  present,"  replied  Sir 
John  Stuart  as  he  took  leave  of  his  officer,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  plateau  that  among 
the  hills  of  Calabria  overlooked  the  wooded 
and  undulating  plain  on  which  the  two  small  but 
hostile  armies  of  France  and  England  lay  en- 
camped, a  few  miles  before  the  little  town  of  Mida. 

The  brigadier  was  not  far  out  in  his  estimato 
of  the  enemy's  alacrity.  As  soon  as  the  sun  was 
high  enough  in  the  heavens  to  disperse  the  fog 
and  mist  that  enveloped  the  scene  the  bugles  of 
the  enemy  were  heard  ringing  through  the  woods 
and  defiles  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position,  and 
immediately  after  their  serried  columns  were  ob- 
served deploying  out  of  their  intrenchments  to 
the  front,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  artillery  on  the  left  and  a  thick 
wood  covering  their  right,  while  several  squadrons 
of  horse  were  placed  as  a  reserve  behind  the  hill 
on  which  they  had  massed  their  artillery. 

The  English  force  opposed  to  this  formidable 
front  of  the  enemy  barely  numbered  4000,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  raw  troops,  with  about 
three  score  of  dragoons. 

The  action  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs,  who,  darting  from  the 
front,  spread  themselves  all  over  the  open  ground 
np  to  within  an  audacious  proximity  to  the  Eng- 
lish line,  when,  dropping  on  their  knee,  they  fired ; 
then  scampering  off  they  loaded  as  they  ran,  and, 
returning,  fired  again,  and  so  continuea  firing  and 
retreating  till  called  in  by  the  bugle  or  driven 
back  by  the  enraged  adversary. 

These  light  skirmishing  sharpshooters  formed 
one  of  the  most  efficient  corps  in  the  French 


;  army.  They  were  composed  of  short  nimble 
,  men,  below  the  standard  of  any  regiment  of 
the  line,  and,  being  armed  with  a  long  rifle 
which  they  used  as  a  lcaping-pole  when  pur- 
sued, were  enabled  to  clear  walls,  ditches,  hedges, 
and  streams  with  a  bound,  so  that,  while  they 
effected  great  mischief  on  the  enemy,  their 
speed  ana  agility  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
,  retaliate  on  them  in  anything  like  an  adequate 
degree. 

These  tirailleurs  had  proved  positively  galling 
on  the  British  right,  where  the  brigade  commander 
Hardingc  was  arranging  his  men  for  an  assault 
upon  the  hill  that,  crowned  with  artillery,  formed 
the  key  of  the  enemy's  position.  These  nimble 
skirmishers  irritated  the  young  English  soldiers 
beyond  measure,  especially  as  the  men  were 
ordered  to  reserve  their  fire.  Their  officers  had 
consequently  a  hard  duty  to  perform  in  keeping 
[  their  men  from  firing  on  the  audacious  pigmies 
who  scattered  death  among  them  with  impu- 
nity. 

r  or  the  ten  minutes  the  English  line  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack  from  end  to  end  of  the 
extended  column  this  skirmishing  was  carried  on 
with  extraordinary  spirit  and  considerable  execu- 
tion ;  but  all  in  vain,  nothing  could  break  the 
advancing  line,  and  not  a  shot  was  returned  by 
;  the  British,  who  saw  their  comrades  full  with  an 
I  unshaken  front,  tho  men  merely  giving  vent  to  a 
muttered  oath  of  vengeance. 

A  shrill  cry  from  the  French  buglea  was  heard 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  wheeling  round,  the 
tirailleurs  fled  like  a  flock  of  birds,  leaping, 
I  bounding,  or  running  over  the  intervening  space, 
some  losing  themselves  in  the  vineyards  or  groves, 
others  disappearing  through  the  open  ranks  of  the 
embattled  regiments,  till  not  a  man  of  the  corps 
was  visible. 

On  the  instant  that  tho  skirmishers  retired 
under  cover  the  artillery  opened  fire  on  tho  Bri- 
tish right  with  grape  and  round  shot,  firing  for  a 
time  over  the  heads  of  a  column  of  French  gre- 
nadiers who  had  suddenly  deployed  from  an 
orange  grove  and  drawn  themselves  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  under  their  artillery.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  battle  became  general  along  the  whole 
front,  and  volley  replied  to  volley  with  a  rapidity 
that  filled  the  air  and  deafened  tho  ear  with  its 
clamour. 

Regnicr,  as  if  anticipating  the  design  of  the 
English  to  storm  the  battery  height  and  turn  his 
left,  had  covered  the  important  position  with  one 
of  tho  most  celebrated  regiments  in  the  French 
service — a  corps  of  the  grenadiers,  and  these  were 
brought  on  in  throe  enthusiastic  charges  on  the 
6th,  which  in  numbers  was  tho  strongest  British 
corps  on  the  field,  but,  as  we  hnve  already  said, 
composed  entirely  of  young  soldiers,  who  were 
thiB  day  for  the  first  timo  undergoing  the  awful 
baptism  of  fire  and  blood.  Both  their  brigade 
chief  and  Sir  John  Stuart  watched  with  extreme 
anxiety  the  result  of  these  determined  onslaughts 
•uf  the  French  ;  and,  in  some  alarm  lest  the  regi- 
ment should  give  way,  Sir  John  ordered  up  a 
wing  of  a  corps,  already  hotly  engaged  on  the 
left,  to  support  the  6th  if  it  should  waver  under 
i  the  attack. 

Though  terribly  cut  up  by  the  ploughing  shot 
from  the  hill,  that  swept  down  their  men,  making 
whole  alleys  and  vistas  through  their  ranks,  and 
almost  decimated  by  the  deadly  fusillade  of  the 
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grenadiers  in  front,  the  regiment  stood  its  ground 
with  the  courage  and  coolness  of  veterans,  closing 
up  their  ranks,  and  each  time  presenting  a  defiant 
front  to  their  assailants.  Twice  had  the  French 
charged  with  their  customary  enthusiasm,  and 
twice  had  they  been  hurled  back  in  rout  and 
confusion,  when  they  closed  up,  and,  making 
a  third  and  more  desperate  charge,  drove  back 
their  opponents,  gained  the  crest  of  the  plateau 
on  which  the  6th  were  stationed,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment were  fighting  man  to  man.  Before  the  Eng- 
lish could  close  up  their  lines  or  reload  their 
pieces  the  enemy  were  in  their  centre,  pressing 
forward  to  reach  the  colours,  that,  weakly  guarded, 
were  only  a  few  paces  in  the  rear. 

Then  began  a  hand-to-hand  contest  that,  for 
tho  time  it  lasted  and  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged, has  no  parallel  in  the  wars  of  the  period. 
The  English  clubbed  their  muskets,  or,  using 
their  bayonets  as  swords,  fought  with  a  fury  more 
like  that  of  bulldogs  or  wild  beasts  than  that  of 
Christian  men.  The  French  artillery,  seeing  the 
hopeless  confusion  in  which  both  parties  were 
engaged,  withheld  their  fire  for  a  time,  from  tho 
dread  of  destroying  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 
A  body  of  grenadiers,  with  several  officers,  see- 
ing tho  unprotected  state  of  the  colours,  made  a 
rush  on  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  subal- 
tern who  guarded  those  precious  trophies,  and, 
pouring  in  a  volley,  rushed  on  the  unsupported 
line. 

Before  that  volley,  the  cut  and  thrust  of  sword, 
and  the  plunge  of  bayonet,  the  devoted  band  were 
swopt  away,  the  colours  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a 
cheer  from  tho  victorious  French  told  ovor  tho 
field  the  prowess  of  their  iirms. 

So  rapidly  had  all  this  taken  place  that  Sir 
John  Stuart  had  no  timo  to  bring  up  his  hand- 
ful of  reserve,  when  fortunately  at  that  moment 
the  rout  of  his  right  wing  and  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  army  wa«  prevented,  and  the  seeming 
defeat  converted  into  a  victory. 

When  the  odours  went  down  in  tho  dying 
grasp  of  thoso  who  held  them,  and  tho  French 
gavo  utterance  to  their  wild  shout  of  triumph 
and  tho  exultant  cries  of  44  Vive  f  Empcreur  /  a 
young  man,  a  private  in  the  6th,  who  had  already 
shown  repeated  acts  of  heroism,  rushed  forward, 
and,  using  his  bayonet  with  deully  execution, 
forced  his  way  through  the  wounded  and  dying 
colour-sergeants  and  ensigns.  Seizing  tho  sword 
that  had  dropped  from  tho  hand  of  an  officer, 
ho  grasped  tho  upper  end  of  the  regimental 
colours  as  ono  of  tho  enemy  was  lifting  tho 
trophy  of  many  a  well-fought  field  from  the 
ground,  and  with  ono  vigorous  blow  on  the  bent 
neck  of  tho  grenadier  tho  almost  decapitated 
body  fell  to  tho  earth,  and  tho  flag  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  dashing  young  soldier. 

With  an  oath  and  execration,  tho  French  officer 
who  had  commanded  the  party  made  a  desperate 
lunge  at  the  soldier  as  he  seizc;d  the  flagstaff,  and, 
with  a  violent  jerk,  endeavoured  to  wi  cno  i  it 
fr  in  his  grasp,  but,  strong  of  limb  and  quick 
of  action,  the  young  man  parried  tho  thrust 
with  such  vigour  that  tbo  sword  fled  from  his 
antagonist hi  i  l,  while  a  downward  stroke  on 
tho  an.,  that  heM  the  Mtaffsent  the  Frenoli  officer 
hoy*  <!.  oombai  on  the  tield,  as  tho  soldier,  waving 
lihoratod  flag  above  his  head,  rushed  upon  tho 
members  of  tho  parly,  dealing  wounds 
nth  with  every  blow. 


It  was  at  this  moment  that  Brigadier  Harding*, 
hurrying  forward  to  take  the  command  of  the 
regiment,  closed  up  the  ranks,  and,  though  the 
6  th  had  suffered  severely  both  in  men  and  officers, 
succeeded  in  massing  every  man  not  disabled 
by  wounds.  Giving  the  order  to  charge,  he  led 
them  on,  hat  in  hand,  upon  the  baffled  French, 
the  young  soldier,  waving  the  regimental  colour* 
over  hi  *  head,  taking  his  place  in  the  foremost 
line. 

The  effect  of  tho  charge  was  resistless.  Coming 
on  with  a  deafening  cheer,  the  6th  carried  all  bo- 
fore  them,  driving  the  enemy  pell-mell  down  the 
slope,  and,  though  tho  artillery  once  more  opened 
upon  them,  nothing  could  delay  the  onward  rush 
oi  the  double  line.  Tho  French  turned  and  re- 
ceived their  antagonists  with  a  discharge  of 
muskets,  and  then,  before  the  push  of  tho  bayonet, 
broke  like  a  terrified  herd  and  fled  in  ever}*  direc- 
tion, leaving  a  line  of  writhing  wretches  on  the 
earth  to  mark  the  ghastly  execution  of  that  fear- 
ful weapon  in  the  sinewy  arm  of  an  English 
soldier. 

At  the  same  time  that  tho  left  of  the  enemy 
broke  in  such  irretrievable  ruin  a  loud  chcr 
pealed  from  their  right,  where  tho  charge  of  the 
English  bayonet  had  been  equally  successful,  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  boin  g  routed  and  hurlei 
back  on  their  centre,  which,  shaken  by  the  de- 
feated troops  from  tho  left,  was  now  ooriiplelely 
disorganised,  and,  giving  way  right  and  left,  n\d 
in  all  directions. 

"They  give!  they  fly!  hurrah!  Now,  boy, 
let  us  take  their  guns,"  cried  the  youth  with  the 
flag,  as  he  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  followed 
by  a  score  of  his  comrades. 

As  they  reached  its  assailable  side  the  Fr.n<h 
cavalry,  who  were  in  a  ravine  in  the  rear,  were 
ordered  out  to  cover  the  retreat  and  keep  the 
enemy  in  chock. 

Seeing  in  an  instant  the  irreparable  evil  that 
would  result  to  his  scattered  regiment,  and  to 
their  small  army  generally,  if  that  well -mounted 
body  of  dragoons  and  lancers  was  allowed  to  issue 
on  the  plain,  the  young  hero  sprung  to  the  month 
of  tho  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  French 
cavalry  were  about  to  pass,  and  ran  the  spearhead 
of  his  flagstaff  into  the  counter  of  the  first  horve, 
and,  striking  the  rider  a  fiorce  blow  across  tho 
face  with  his  sword,  brought  down  man  and  horse 
in  the  very  throat  of  the  defile,  thus  effectually 
blocking  up  the  entrance. 

44  Now,  fads,  givo  them  a  volley,  bring  down  a 
few  more,  and  prevent  the  others  leaping  out. 
Hurrah!  that's  it.  Down,  down  they  conic!" 
shouted  the  enthusiastic  private,  as  his  comrade*, 
in  obedience  to  tho  order,  poured  in  a  murdorous 
discharge,  emptying  half  a  score  of  Baddies,  and 
piling  up  a  rampart  of  dead  and  plunging  horse*. 

44  Well  and  bravely  done,  my  lads,"  cried  the 
brigadier,  as  he  brought  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
up  to  tho  sjiot,  and,  ordering  two  companies  to 
guard  the  outlet,  he  leaped  from  his  hnrse, 
drew  his  Bword,  exclaimed,  u  The  rest  follow 
me,  for  thoso  guns  must  be  ours,"  and,  bendtns: 
his  shoulders  to  tho  hill,  with  a  shout  of  44  For- 
ward!" instantly  began  the  ascent. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[CAPTAIN  HAM8AT  CUTTING  HIS  WAT  THROUGH  THE  FRENCH  HUKBAR8.] 


BATTLE  OF  FUENTES  DONORO. 

In  April.  1811,  tho  French  general  Mossona 
took  the  field,  hit*  great  object  being1  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  then  closely  invested  by 
Lord  Wellington.  Tho  English  commander  re- 
solved that  this  important  fortress  should  not  be 
relieved,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  inferiority  of  his 
force  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  risk 
a  bnttle. 

The  river  Coa  flows  past  Almeida  :  its  channel 
is  roeky  and  broken,  and  its  banks  steep  and  dan- 
gTToua."    On  its  left  Iwtnk  is  situated  the  village  | 


of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  a  hamlot  situated  in  front  of 
a  sloping  hill  of  easy  access.  This  village  repre- 
sented an  important  military  post,  and  here,  over 
a  surface  occupying  nearly  six  miles,  the  allied 
troops,  numbering  32,000  infantry  ond  1600 
cavalry,  were  disposed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  May  Mnsscna, 
with  an  army  40,000  strong,  appeared  on  tho 
heights  above  Fuentes  d'Om  ro,  and  lh«y  imme- 
diately opened  a  brisk  cannonade,  followed  by  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  villrge. 
The  light  troops  that  held  Fuentes,  although  form- 
ing a  comparatively  small  force,  sustained  the 
attack  with  their  accustomc-d  bravery,  but  it  was  at 
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fearful  odds ;  rank  after  rank  was  swept  away,  and 

a  mere  handful  of  men  wore  left,  their  commander 
(Colonel  William*)  and  nearly  all  the  officers  K-.nl' 
auioti^'  the  wounded.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
further  resistance  appeared  hopeless  two  regiments 
arrived  to  aid  the  gallant  defenders,  and  Colonel 
Cameron,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men, 
led  them  on  and  renewed  the  battle  with  redoubled 
fury.  Up  to  this  moment  the  French  had  gained 
considerable  ground.  This  Cameron  determined 
to  regain  ;  he  charged  time  after  time,  and  hurled 
bis  troops  against  the  French  with  an  impetuosity 
truly  appalling.  The  enemy,  no  loss  courageous 
than  our  own  troops,  sustained  these  repeated 
shocks  with  amazing  intrepidity;  they  disputed  j 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  but  inch  by  inch  they 
were  surely  driven  back.  In  the  main  street  of  the 
village  the  fight  wart  hand  to  hand,  the  roadway 
was  strewn  with  wounded  and  dead,  and  the  gut- 
tern  literally  streamed  with  blood.  This  obstinate 
contest  was  maintained  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  j 
until  at  length  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  ] 
village,  and  the  British  became  victors,  in  one  of 
the  most  desperate  conflicts  of  the  many  that 
marked  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Night  now  j 
closed  in,  and  our  brave  troops  had  fairly  earned  i 
rest  and  repose,  but  through  the  haze  of  the 
evening  they  saw,  as  they  thought,  a  cannon  on 
the  adjacent  heights.  This  they  determined  to 
possess  themselves  of,  and  the  71st,  dashing  across 
the  rivulet  that  separated  them  from  the  prize 
they  coveted,  and  overcoming  all  resistance,  gained 
ana  won  the  object  of  their  enterprise.  On 
reaching  it  the  Highlanders  discovered  that  what 
they  had  mistaken  for  a  gun  was  in  reality  a 
tumbril,  and,  although  this  was  but  a  poor  reward 
for  their  energy  and  valour,  they  bore  it  back  in 
triumph  to  the  village,  and  were  received,  as  may 
be  supposed,  with  mingled  cheers  and  laughter. 

The  British  regiments  held  the  village,  but 
Massena  was  not  idle  :  favoured  by  the  darkness 
of  night  be  reconnoitred  the  position  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  marched  his  troops  bodily  to  the 
left.  But  the  watchful  eye  of  Wellington  was 
upon  him,  a  correspondent  movement  of  the 
British  troops  was  made,  and  the  French  marshal 
was  checkmated. 

Massena,  chagrined  and  enraged  to  find  that  his 
designs  had  been  understood  and  provided  for, 
determined  more  than  ever  upon  the  assault,  and 
at  daybreak  the  attack  was  made.  Success  at 
first  favoured  the  French,  and  their  cavalry  drove 
in  that  of  the  allies.  But  the  infantry,  supported 
by  the  horse  artillery,  were  speedily  brought  up, 
the  fortunes  of  the  hour  were  changed,  and  the 
enemy  was  repulsed  and  driven  back  with  fearful 
slaughter. 

Lord  Wellington  now  considered  it  prudent  to 
alter  his  position.  The  change  involved  a  diffi- 
cult and  aaring  movement,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  infantry  being  compelled,  in  the  face  of  a  bold 
and  powerful  cavalry,  to  retiro  upwards  of  two 
miles,  and  never  were  the  combined  steadiness 
and  rapidity  for  which  the  British  infantry  are 
famous  more  urgently  required. 

The  operation  necessitated  the  crossing  of  a 
bridge,  and  here  the  enemy  collected  in  large 
numbers  to  impede  our  passage.  To  keep  off 
the  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  allow  the  regiments 
time  to  re-form,  the  43rd  and  95th  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  pass,  with  orders  to  oppose  to 
the  last  every  attempt  the  French  should  make. 


Most  gallantly  were  these  instructions  obeyed. 
The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  force  the  pass, 
the  British  were  equally  determined  to  prevent 
them,  and  thus  our  men  were  furiously  assailed 
again  and  again,  but  they  sustained  the  repeated 
charges  with  such  admirable  coolness  and  courage 
that  the  enemy  were  in  tho  end  fairly  worn  out, 
and  abandoned  their  enterprise  in  despair. 

It  is  said  that  the  annals  of  modern  warfare 
fail  to  furnish  us  with  a  more  marked  instance 
of  desperate  valour  and  individual  gallantry  than 
occurred  on  this  occasion.  During  the  progress 
of  the  movement  many  portions  of  the  British 
army  were  placed  in  the  most  critical  position, 
and  the  escapes  were  in  some  cases  marvellous. 
A  troop  of  artillerv,  under  Captain  Ramsay,  was 
at  one  time  actually  cut  off  and  surrounded  by 
hussars.  This  dashing  officer  called  to  his  men, 
44  My  lads,  we  must  get  out  of  this  !"  They  an- 
swered with  a  ringing  English  cheer,  and,  drawing 
their  swords  and  spurring  their  horses,  they  ab- 
solutely cut  and  galloped  their  way  through  tho 
French  horsemen,  who  appeared  perfectly  para- 
lysed by  an  act  at  once  so  aaring  and  unexpected. 

At  length  the  new  position  of  the  British  was 
attained.  It  was  a  most  formidable  one,  extending 
over  a  hill  topped  by  an  ancient  tower,  and  so 
thickly  studded  with  troops  that  Massena  did 
not  venture  to  assail  it. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  a  furious 
attack  was  repeated  on  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  Each 
arm  of  warfare — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — 
was  brought  to  bear.  A  tremendous  cannonade 
was  opened  on  the  village,  and  assaults  were  made 
at  every  point.  The  desperate  street-fighting  was 
renewed,  the  churchyard  was  converted  into  a 
battle-field,  and  gardens  were  trampled  down 
under  the  feet  of  scuffling  combatants. 

The  desperate  and  deadly  nature  of  this  conflict 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
kept  re-inforcing  their  troops  with  fresh  numbers, 
while  the  three  regiments  that  had  originally 
taken  possession  of  the  village— namely,  the  74th, 
83rd,  and  88th— were  left  to  sustain  the  onslaught 
unaided.  At  length,  after  one  of  the  closest  and 
most  desperate  combats  ever  maintained,  the 
88th  charged  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets,  and 
rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  a  panic 
seized  the  French  soldiers  and  they  turned  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  terror.  The  other  two  regiments 
well  supported  their  comrades,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  they 
were  completely  driven  out  of  the  villago  and 
chased  beyond  "its  precincts,  never  once  looking 
back  or  attempting  to  return. 

Evening  closed  the  combat;  Massena  withdrew 
his  troops,  and  the  opposing  armies  lighted  their 
fires  for  the  night,  and  lay  down  to  rest  with  a 
confident  assurance  on  their  minds  that  the  battle 
would  be  renewed  at  daylight. 

A  brigade  of  the  light  division  relieved  the 
bravo  defenders  of  Fuentes,  and  throughout  the 
night  these  gallant  men,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigues  they  had  endured,  threw  up  Home  works 
of  defence,  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  on  the 
morrow. 

But  these  precautions  were  rendered  unneces- 
sary. During  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
tho  British  were  under  arms  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
but  Massena  remained  in  front  of  his  antagonist 
without  betraying  the  slightest  anxiety  to  continue 
tho  conflict.     On  the  moraine:  BucceedLn.tr  thia 
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the  French  column*  were  observed  in  fall  retreat, 
marching  on  he  road  to  Ciudud  Kodrigo,  Mas- 
seua,  with  a  numerous  and  splendidly  appointed 
army,  having  been  virtually  beaten  by  a  wing  of 
the  British  army  consisting  of  three  divisions 
only. 

This  sanguinary  contest  was  attended  by  im- 
mense loss  on  both  sides.  The  British  had  220 
killed,  1128  wounded,  and  294  missing.  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  French  was  much  heavier, 
it  being  computed  that  the  killed  and 
between  five  and  six  thousand. 


HOW  THE  SCORPION  CAPTURED 
A  PRIZE. 

Is  the  early  part  of  1798,  when  the  English 
were  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet  ordered  Captain  Hardinge  to  proceed  with 


the  Scorpion,  on  a  reconnoitring  cruise 
t  of  Worth  Holland.  On  reaching 
Vlie  the  captain  saw  anchoring  in  the  roads  two 
of  the  enemy's  brigs.  Captain  Hardinge  was 
prevented  reaching  the  brigs  with  his  ship  by  the 
shoals  with  which  that  part  of  the  sea  abounds. 
He  did  not,  however,  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the 
project  in  despair,  so  he  determined  that  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  he  would 
make  a  dash  in  the  ship's  boats. 

While  thinking  over  the  scheme  he  was  joined 
by  the  Beaver  sloop,  the  commander  of  which 
vessel  heartily  entertained  the  idea,  and  offered 
to  act  in  concert,  and  Captain  Hardinge  accepted 
the  reinforcement,  not  from  any  lack  of  confidence 
in  himself  or  his  men,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
the  superior  numbers  would,  by  facilitating  the 
capture,  spare  many  valuable  lives. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  expedition  should  set 
out  under  sever  of  darkness,  and,  accordingly, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  selected  three  boats 
put  off  from  the  Scorpion^  and  two  from  the 
Beaver.  The  party  numbered  about  sixty  men, 
Captain  Hardinge  acting  as  leader  in  the  foremost 
boat.  They  rowed  on  with  muffled  oars,  and  in 
perfect  silence,  and  after  a  hard  pull  for  two  hours 
they  safely  got  alongside  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
now  midnight,  and  totally  dark.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  and  the  general  supposition  was, 
that  most  of  the  crew  of  the  enemy  ■  ship  were 
asleep. 

Not  an  instant  was  lost.  Captain  Hardinge 
was  the  first  to  grope  hie  way  up  the  ship's  side, 
and  his  men  followed  in  quick  succession.  Tho 
captain  of  the  vessel  had  no  doubt  been  watching 
the  Scorpion  and  tho  Beaver,  and  had  appre- 
hended mischief,  for  his  vessel  was  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  attack,  with  boarding  nettings  up, 
ana  the  customary  implements  of  defence  at  hand. 


ipl 

This  circumstance  rendered  the  act  of  boarding 
all  the  more  difficult ;  but  after  a  short  t  me  the 
attacking  party  finally  overcame  the  obstacles 
and  leaped  on  board.  The  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  the  crew  at  this  unexpected  and  daring 
act  were  such  that  many  were  panic-stricken, 
and  ran  below,  leaving  their  more  courageous 
to  fight  it  out  in  the  best  way  they 


Captain  Hardingo  grapple!  with  the  first  man 
within  his  reach.  This  happened  to  be  the  mate, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the  crow. 


Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that  had 

recently  fallen,  the  deck  was  in  a  very  slippery 
state,  and  during  the  struggle  Captain  Hardinge 
tripped  up  and  fell.  The  mate  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  prostrate  adversary  with 
his  cutlass,  but  by  a  quick  and  dexterous  move- 
ment Captain  Hardinge  evaded  the  blow,  and  at 
the  same  time  recovered  his  feet.  Tho  two  now 
fought  on  even  terms,  and  the  mate  was  in  a  few 
minutes  killed. 

Captain  Hardinge  now  engaged  the  comman- 
der of  the  vessel,  who  proved  to  be  a  most  dex- 
terous fencer,  and  who  succeeded  in  disarming 
his  opponent.  At  this  moment  two  of  the  Eng- 
lish seamen  sprang  forward  with  loaded  pistols, 
and  were  about  to  fire  upon  the  commander  of  the 
foreign  vessel  at  once.  Captain  Hardinge  ran  up 
to  the  men  and  held  them  back,  earnestly  beg- 
ging the  commander  to  ask  quarter,  but  he  dis- 
dained doing  so,  whereupon  the  men  fired  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  dead. 

By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  attacking  party 
had  come  on  board.  The  two  chief  officers  of  the 
vessel  were  killed,  the  surviving  defenders  were 
seized,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  first  board- 
ing the  vessel  had  come  into  complete  possession 
of  the  English.  Those  of  the  crew  who  remained 
below,  to  the  number  of  forty,  were  made  pri- 
soners and  put  into  irons,  and  the  hatches  were 
secured. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Cap- 
tain Hardinge  was  about  to  mako  off  with  his 
prize,  but  at  that  moment  an  adverse  wind  arose 
that  kept  the  vessel  stationary,  and,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  at  extrication,  it  was  im- 
possible to  mako  the  least  headway. 

Captain  Hardinge's  next  thought  was  to  attack 
the  enemy's  other  brig,  so  that  he  might,  per- 
chance, secure  a  second  prize,  or,  at  any  rate, 
keep  the  one  he  had  taken.  He  accordingly  sta- 
tioned his  men  at  the  guns,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  attack ;  but  when  morning  broke  it 
was  found  that  the  gale  had  forced  the  other  brig 
from  her  moorings,  and  she  was  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  reaching  her. 

With  the  advance  of  day  the  wind  redoubled 
in  violence,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  Captain 
Hardinge,  with  his  newly  acquired  ship,  was 
beaten  about,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  prisoners  below  kept  up  such  a  howling  as 
might  be  supposed  to  come  from  a  lunatic  asylum. 
In  the  midst  of  the  storm  two  of  the  boats  broke 
adrift,  and  two  others  were  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  ship's  side. 

At  length  the  wind  shifted,  and  the  gallant 
captain  put  out  to  sea ;  but  that  part  of  the  coast 
is  so  difficult  and  dangerous  of  navigation  that 
the  Dutch  always  employ  a  pilot  there,  and  it 
may  be  readily  understood  in  what  a  critical  posi- 
tion Captain  Hardinge  was  placed,  in  a  strange 
ship,  surrounded  by  treacherous  shoals,  and  with- 
out any  aid  at  hand.  It  took,  in  fact,  three  whole 
days  to  guide  the  vessel  through  the  roads,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  prize  takers,  to  their  great 
joy  and  relief,  found  themselves  once  more  in  the 
open  sea. 

Meanwhile  the  Scorpion  end  the  Beaver  had 
been  visited  by  the  same  gale,  and  carried  a  long 
distance  out  of  their  course,  find  it  was  some  days 
before  Captain  Hardinge  come  up  with  them. 
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proved  to  be  the  Atalanta,  a  Dutch  war  brig  of 
sixteen  guns  and  a  crew  of  seventy-six  men. 

In  this  adventure  the  captain  and  mate  of  the 
Atalanta,  and  three  others,  were  killed,  and  eleven 
wounded.  The  English  had  none  killed,  and 
only  two  slightly  wounded. 

For  the  courage,  ability,  and  dexterity  which 
Captain  Hardinge  had  displayed  in  this  affair  he 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
shortly  afterwards  promoted,  while  those  who 
assisted  him  were  also  appropriately  rewarded. 


ADVENTURES  OF  BAYARD, 

THE  KNIGHT  WITHOUT  PBAR  AND  WITHOUT 
RKl'ROACH. 


Pibrrb  du  Tkrrail  (for  such  waa  the  che- 
valier's name)  was  born  in  the  Chateau  do  Bayard, 
in  Dauphiny,  in  1476.  His  family  was  connected 
with  the  beat  and  noblest  in  that  province,  where 
the  nobles  called  themselves  the  Scarlet  of  the 
Nobility.  His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had 
fallen  in  war ;  one  at  the  battle  of  Poictiera,  another 
at  Agincourt ;  his  grandfather,  with  six  mortal 
wounds ;  and  his  father,  at  the  battle  of  Guine- 
gaste,  received  such  hurt  that  he  waa  never  after 
able  to  leave  his  house.  The  old  knight,  how- 
ever, reached  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  resolving, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  set  his  house  in 
order,  called  in  his  four  sons,  to  learn  from  them, 
in  the  presence  of  their  mother,  what  manner  of 
life  each  chose  to  pursue.  The  eldest  replied  that 
his  wish  was  never  to  leave  the  house,  but  to  stay 
and  attend  upon  his  father  till  the  end  of  his 
days. 

"  Very  well,  George,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  Since  you  love  the  house,  you  shall  stay  here 
to  fight  tho  boars." 

(A  mighty  hunter  was  a  very  useful  personage 
in  Dauphiny,  where  the  inhabitants  were  tome- 
time*  at  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  never 
with  "  Sir  Bruin.") 

Pierre's  turn  came  next — a  lad  about  thirteen, 
or  little  more,  with  eyes  like  a  hawk's,  and  a 
cheerful  countenance ;  and  he  said  that  what  his 
father  had  told  him  concerning  the  brave  men  of 

Sast  times  had  taken  root  in  his  heart,  and  he 
esired  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms. 
"  My  child,"  replied  the  father,  weeping  for 
ioy,  "God  give  you  grace  so  to  do!  You  are 
like  your  grandfather  both  in  features  and  in 
make,  and  he  in  his  time  was  one  of  the  best 
knights  in  Christendom.  I  will  put  you  in  a 
way  of  obtaining  your  desire." 

The  third  and  fourth  sons  entered  the  church, 
and  became  respectively  an  abbot  and  a  bishop. 

Next  morning  the  father  despatched  a  servant 
to  Grenoble,  requesting  that  his  brother-in-law, 
the  bishop,  would  visit  him  at  Bayard  to  confer 
with  him  upon  some  family  affairs.  This  prelate 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  arrived  the  aatno  night 
at  the  castle.  Other  friends  and  kinsmen  were 
assembled  there.  Pierre  waited  upon  them  at 
table  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  commendation  of 
all,  and  when  dinner  was  done  and  grace  said 
tho  father  informed  his  guests  of  Pierre's  choice, 
and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  lord  or  prince 
in  whose  house  he  should  be  placed  till  he  was 
old  enough  to  take  up  the  profession  of  arms. 
One  proposed  that  he  should  bo  sent  to  the  King 


of  France;  another  was  for  placing  him  in  the 
house  of  Bourbon  ;  but  the  bishop  said  there  waa 
a  close  friendship  between  their  family  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  would  no  doubt  gladly  re- 
ceive him  as  one  of  his  pages.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  on  the  morrow  the  bishop  should 
take  his  nephew  to  Cham  berry,  and  present  him 
to  the  duke. 

The  business  of  equipping  him  could  not  have 
been  performed  more  expeditiously  even  in  mo- 
dern London.  The  bishop  sent  in  all  speed  for 
his  tailor  from  Grenoble,  with  orders  to  bring 
velvet,  satin,  and  other  materials,  with,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, other  sons  of  the  thimble  to  assist  him. 
They  worked  all  night,  and  after  breakfast,  in 
those  times  an  early  meal,  young  Bayard  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  court,  in  his  new  presenta- 
tion suit,  mounted  on  a  nne  little  horse  with 
which  his  uncle  had  provided  him. 

The  boy,  who  had  not  left  school  a  fortnight, 
kept  his  Beat  well,  in  spite  of  the  horse's  efforts 
to  throw  him,  and,  giving  him  the  rein  and  the 
spur,  brought  the  spirited  animal  fairly  under 
command.  The  father  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
been  afraid,  for  the  beholders,  with  some  reason, 
had  feared  for  him.  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  hope, 
with  God's  help,  before  six  years  are  over,  to 
make  either  him  or  some  other  bestir  himself  in 
a  more  dangerous  place.  Here  1  am  among 
friends,  but  then  I  shall  be  among  the  enemies  of 
the  master  whom  I  shall  serve." 

His  mother,  who  till  now  had  been  sitting  in 
one  of  the  towers,  weeping,  called  him  apart  and 
enjoined  him,  as  much  as  a  mother  can  command 
her  child,  to  love  and  serve  God,  and  never  omit 
the  duty  of  praying  night  and  morning ;  to  be 
mild,  courteous,  humble,  and  obliging  to  alL  per- 
sons ;  to  be  temperate,  loyal  in  word  and  deed, 
kind  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  bounti- 
ful to  the  poor.  She  then  took  out  of  her  sleeve 
a  little  purse  containing  six  crowns  in  gold  and 
one  in  smaller  money,  which  she  gave  him  ;  and 
she  delivered  a  small  portmanteau  with  his  linen 
to  one  of  the  bishop's  attendants,  charging  him  to 
pray  that  the  servant  of  the  squire  under  whose 
care  he  might  be  placed  would  look  after  him  a 
little  till  he  grew  older,  and  entrusting  him  with 
two  crowns  which  were  to  enforce  the  request. 

Cham  berry  was  so  near  the  Castle  of  Bayard 
that  the  bishop,  setting  out  after  breakfast,  arrived 
there  in  the  evening  early  enough  for  the  clergy 
to  come  out  and  meet  him.  On  the  morrow,  after 
mass,  he  dined  with  the  duke,  and  the  boy,  serving 
him  to  drink  at  table,  was  noticed  as  he  had 
hoped,  and  afterwards  presented  on  his  horse,  and 
courteously  accepted  as  a  good  and  fair  present, 
with  the  hope  that  God  would  make  him  a  brave 
man. 

Charles,  fifth  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  whose  service 
young  Bayard  waa  thus  placed,  was  one  of  the 
beat  princes  of  a  good  race:  and  the  duchess, 
Blanche  de  Montferrat,  then  in  the  flower  of  her 

Iouth,  waa  worthy  of  such  a  husband.  The 
iahop,  therefore,  could  not  have  placed  hia 
nephew  in  a  better  school,  and  while  young  Bay- 
ard exercised  himself  in  the  manner  suited  to 
his  age  and  profession,  in  leaping, 
riding,  and  throwing  the  bar,  he  derived  all 
moral  benefits  of  good  example. 

Six  months  afterwards  the  duke,  having  an  in- 
terview at  Lyons  with  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
presented  him  and  hia  horse  to  tho  king.   On  thiv 
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occasion  the  boy  obtained  the  name  of  Pioquet,  I 
by  which  he  was  for  some  time  called,  because 
when  he  was  displaying  his  horsemanship  before 
the  kin*  and  his  company  the  page*,  echoing  the 
king's  desire  to  aee  him  make  the  horso  curvet 
atrain,  called  out  to  him,  u  Picyuez!  jncquetT' 
("  Spur !  spur !")  Charles  put  htm  under  the  care 
of  the  Lord  of  Ligny,  with  whom  he  continuad  as 
page  till  he  was  seventeen,  and  then  was  enrolled 
in  that  lord's  company,  though  he  was  so  much  a 
favourite  that  he  still  kept  his  appointment  in  the 
royal  household,  with  an  allowance  of  300  francs 
a  year  and  three  horses. 

In  this  company  he  came  again  to  Lyons  when 
a  Burgundian  knight,  Claude  de  Vauldre,  hung 
his  shields,  defying,  with  the  king's  permiaBion, 
adventurers,  either  at  spear  on  horseback  or 
battle-axe  on  foot.  Picquet  stepped  before  the 
shields  and  looked  at  them  thoughtfully,  saying 
within  himself,  "  Ah !  good  lord,  if  I  knew  how 
to  put  myself  in  fitting  array  I  would  right 
gladly  touch  them." 
Upon  his  communicating  that  wish  to  a  oom- 

Guion,  Bellabre,  and  expressing  his  regret  that 
knew  not  any  one  who  would  furnish  him 
with  arms  and  horses,  Bellabre  said,  "  Have  you 
not  an  uncle  who  is  the  fat  abbot  of  Esnay  ?  I 
vow  to  Heaven  wo  will  go  to  him,  and  if  he  will 
not  supply  the  money  we  will  lay  hands  on 
crozier  and  mitre;  but  I  believe  that  when  he 
knows  your  good  intentions  he  will  produce  it 
willingly." 

Picquet  upon  this  touched  the  shields.  Mont- 
joye,  king-at-arms,  who  was  there  in  due  form  to 
write  down  the  names  of  all  appellants,  said, 
"  How,  my  friend !  your  beard  is  not  of  three 
years'  growth,  and  do  you  undertake  to  combat 
with  my  lord  Claude  de  Vauldre,  who  is  one  of 
the  fiercest  knights  known  P" 

The  youth  answered  that  he  was  not  influenced 
by  pride  or  arrogance,  but  by  the  desire  to  learn  the 
use  of  arms  from  those  who  could  teach  him,  and 
the  hope  also  that,  by  God's  grace,  he  might  do 
something  to  please  the  ladies. 

It  was  soon  the  talk  of  the  court  that  Picquet 
had  touched  the  shields,  and  the  king,  with  the 
Lord  of  Ligny,  was  well  pleased  with  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  young  soldier.  Picquet,  however, 
looked  with  more  apprehension  to  his  adventure 
with  the  abbot  than  that  with  the  knight.  Next 
morning  early  he  took  boat  with  Bellabre  for 
Esnay,  but  the  news  had  arrived  there  before 
them,  and  the  abbot,  suspecting  at  once  the  object 
of  the  visit,  gave  him  an  ungracious  reception, 
not  failing  to  remind  him  that  he  was  a  page  the 
other  day  and  still  a  boy,  whose  presumption  would 
be  fitly  punished  by  the  rod.  Picquet  pleaded 
the  desire  of  emulating  his  ancestors.  "  Faith !" 
replied  the  abbot,  "you  may  go  elsewhere  for 
money  ;  the  property  bestowed  on  this  abbey  by 
the  founder  was  to  be  expended  here  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  not  for  jousts  and  tourneys." 
Perhaps  Picquet  thought,  when  he  glanced  at  the 
abbot's  well-fed  form,  that  the  revenues  were  not 
all  applied  to  religious  uses.  Bellabre,  however, 
said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  prowess  of  his 
ancestors  the  abbot  would  not  have  possessed  the 
abbey  of  Esnay  :  that  it  would  not  cost  200  crowns 
to  equip  his  nephew,  and  the  honour  to  his  uncle 
would  be  worth  ten  thousand.  The  abbot  stood 
out  a  while,  but  at  length  gave  Bellabre  100  crowns 
to  buy  two  horses,  and  a  written  order  on  a  mer- 


chant at  Lyons  for  such  apparel  as  the  youth  may 
want.  They  no  sooner  left  the  abbot  than  Bel- 
labre exclaimed,  "What  one  takes  from  monks 
is  blessed  bread,"  and  proposed  making  the  most 
out  of  the  abbot's  order.  He  therefore  told  the 
merchant  at  Lyons  that  the  abbot  had  given  him 
300  crowns  for  horses,  instead  of  100,  and  obtained 
from  him  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  embroidered 
satins,  velvet,  and  other  silks,  to  the  amount  of 
800  crowns.  The  abbot's  messenger,  restricting 
the  order  to  100  or  120  crowns,  arrived  too  late ! 

Picquet  duly  encountered  the  formidable  Claude 
de  Vauldre,  and  his  gallantry  was  enthusiastically 
praised  by  king,  lords,  and  ladies.  After  this  ad- 
venture he  was  sent  by  the  Lord  of  Ligny  to  join 
his  company  at  Aire,  in  Picardy,  receiving  from 
the  king  300  crowns  and  one  of  the  beat  horses 
in  his  stables,  besides  a  good  horse  and  two  com- 
plete suits  from  the  Lord  of  Ligny.  Some  twenty- 
six  of  his  comrades,  knowing  of  his  approach, 
rode  out  to  meet  him  ;  a  supper  had  been  provided 
for  his  arrival,  and  before  they  separated  his  com- 
panions made  him  promise  to  give  a  tourney. 
Next  morning  accordingly  it  was  announced  that 
Pierre  de  Bayard,  a  young  gentleman  and  ap- 

frentice-at-arms,  under  the  orders  of  the  King  of 
'ranee,  caused  a  tourney  to  be  cried  and  published 
for  all  comers,  outside  the  town  of  Lyons  and  ad- 
joining the  walls,  of  three  strokes  of  the  lance 
without  lists,  twelve  of  the  sword  with  edged 
weapons,  and  in  harness  of  war,  the  whole  on 
horseback ;  and  to  those  who  did  best  a  golden 
bracelet  should  be  given  weighing  thirty  crowns, 
and  enamelled  with  his  device.  Next  day  there 
was  to  be  a  combat  at  point  of  lance  on  foot,  and 
at  a  barrier  half-stature  high,  and,  after  the  lance 
was  broken,  with  battle-axes,  the  prize  being  a 
diamond  of  forty  crowns  value. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  from  garrison  to  garrison 
to  proclaim  the  assault  of  arms:  forty-six  ad- 
venturers contended  for  the  prizes,  which,  how- 
ever, were  won  by  Bayard  himself. 

The  gallant  fellows  were  withdrawn  from  their 
pleasant  quarters  in  Picardy  to  Sicily  and  Naples, 
where  the  wars  between  French  and  Spaniards 
destroyed  some  of  the  finest  chivalry.  At  the 
battle  of  Taro  our  hero  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  stand- 
ard, which  he  presented  to  the  king.  He  was  soon 
after  in  garrison  about  twenty  miles  from  Milan, 
and  led  out  his  companions  upon  an  adventure 
against  300  of  the  enemy's  horse  in  Binasco.  A 
sharp  encounter  took  place,  in  which  Bayard  is 
described  as  cutting  off  heads  and  hewing  arms 
and  legs.  The  Italians  at  length  fled  full  speed 
to  Milan,  and  Bayard,  unsupported  by  any  of  his 
comrades,  madly  rushed  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  he  was  surrounded  and  taken  in  front  of 
Duke  Sforza's  palace.  Fortunately  that  ruthless 
warrior  was  in  a  merciful  mood,  and  released  him 
with  many  compliments  for  his  valour. 

In  a  skirmish  during  the  Neapolitan  war  Bayard 
took  prisoner  Don  Alonzo  de  Sotomayer,  who 
agreed  to  pay  1000  crowns  for  his  ransom,  but, 
breaking  his  parole,  was  recaptured  and  put  into 
close  confinement  till  the  money  was  paid,  a  fort- 
night after.  Bayard,  as  usual,  distributed  the 
whole  money  among  his  soldiers.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  Sotomayer,  who,  on  his  return, 
spoke  ui  tho  highest  terms  of  Bayard's  knightly 
qualities,  but  complained  of  his  own  usage  as  so 
bad  that  it  would  stick  with  him  as  long  as  he 
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lived.  A  Frenchman,  at  that  time  a  prisoner, 
heard  this  bitter  speech,  and  on  his  liberation 
related  it  to  Bayard.  A  challenge  followed,  and 
the  two  knights  met  in  single  combat,  when  Soto- 
mayer  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  thrust  in  the 
throat. 

This  adventure  wounded  the  Spaniards,  and  led, 
during  a  truce  that  had  ensued,  to  their  proposing 
a  combat  of  thirteen  to  thirteen,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  was  that  whoever  should  be  unhorsed 
was  to  fight  no  longer.  The  Spaniards  killed 
eleven  horses  in  the  first  encounter.  Bayard  and 
the  Lord  of  Orosi,  the  only  Frenchman  who  re- 
mained on  horseback,  maintained  their  ground 
the  whole  dav,  assaulting  the  enemy  when  they 
saw  their  advantage,  and  when  threatened  re- 
tiring behind  the  dead  horses  of  their  comrades 
as  a  rampart.  At  nightfall  it  was  a  drawn  battle, 
but  the  honour  remained  to  the  two  Frenchmen 
who  for  four  hours  had  baffled  thirteen  assail- 
ants. 

When  King  Louis  XII.  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Genoa,  neither  an  ague  that  had  lasted 
seven  years  nor  an  ulocr  in  the  arm  from  an  ill- 
treated  pike-wound  could  deter  Bayard  from 
crossing  the  mountains  with  his  sovereign  and 
sharing  the  danger  of  a  campaign. 

He  next  appears  at  the  siege  of  Padua,  in 
which,  before  the  assailants  could  take  up  their 

Sound,  there  were  four  barricades  to  be  won  upon 
o  Vicenza  road,  2Q0  paces  from  one  another, 
and  which,  on  account  of  the  ditches  on  each 
Bido  of  the  road,  could  only  be  attacked  in  front. 
The  charge  of  winning  them  was  entrusted  to 
Bayard.  He  got  possession  of  the  first,  the  enemy 
falling  back  upon  the  second.  Here  were  brought 
up  a  body  of  peasants  who  had  been  trained  as 
pioneers,  and  after  a  good  half- hour's  assault  this 
was  carried  also.  The  enemy  could  not  rally  at 
the  third  barrier,  but  the  fourth  was  defended  by 
1100  men,  who,  being  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  city  bulwarks,  made  a  resolute  stand  for  about 
an  hour  with  pikes  and  arquebusscs.  Bayard 
grew  impatient,  and  said  to  his  companions,  "  Sirs, 
these  people  detain  us  too  long.  Let  us  alight 
and  press  forward  to  the  barrier!"  Thirty  or 
forty  immediately  dismounted,  and,  raising  their 
visors  and  couching  their  lances,  pushed  on  to 
the  barricades.  But  the  defenders  were  continu- 
ally reinforced  by  iresh  men  from  the  city,  and 
Bayard,  seeing  this,  exclaimed,  "  They  will  keep 
us  here  these  six  years  at  this  rate.  Sound 
trumpet  and  follow  me!"  At  his  fierce  onset 
tho  Venetians  retired  a  pike's  length  from  the 
barricade.  "  On,  comrades !"  he  cried  ;  "  they 
are  ours,"  and,  leaping  the  barricade,  was  gallantly 
followed  and  not  less  perilously  received ;  but  the 
view  of  his  danger  excited  the  French,  and  he 
was  speedily  supported  in  such  strength  that  by 
mid-day  this  last  of  the  barricades  was  won. 

Bayard,  who  never  grudged  money  if  he  could 
learn  what  the  enemy  were  doing,  was  in  general 
well  served  by  his  spies,  because  bo  paid  them 
welL  Once  by  their  meanB  he  laid  a  schomo  for 
catching  the  I  ope,  and  his  Holiness  must  inevit- 
ably have  been  taken  if  he  had  not  turned  back 
on  account  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  yet  Bayard 
was  so  close  upon  him  that  as  the  Pope  was  about 
to  enter  the  Castle  of  San  Felice  he  heard  the 
French  in  the  town,  and,  leaping  out  of  his  litter 
at  the  alarm,  helped  to  raise  the  drawbridge 
himself. 


At  the  assault  on  Brescia  a  rampart  was  gained 

and  Bayard  was  the  first  person  who  entered,  but 
he  received  a  deep  wound  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh  from  a  pike,  which  broke  and  was  left 
hanging  in  the  wound.  "  Comrade,"  said  he  to 
Molart,  "make  your  men  march:  the  town  is 
won.  As  for  me,  I  can  go  no  farther.  I  am 
slain."  And,  that  he  might  not  die  without  con- 
fessing, he  withdrew,  with  the  help  of  two  of  hia 
archers,  who  tore  their  shirts  to  staunch  his 
wound.  As  soon  as  the  citadel  was  taken  they 
broke  down  a  door  and  carried  him  on  it  to  the 
goodliest  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  owner,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  had  fled  to 
a  neighbouring  convent,  leaving  his  wife  and 
two  fair  daughters  to  the  care  of  Providence 
rather  than  be  butchered  before  their  eyes  with- 
out any  possibility  of  protecting  them.  The 
daughters  hid  themselves  in  a  hay-loft,  and  when 
the  soldiers  knocked,  the  mother,  putting  her  trust 
in  God,  opened  the  door  herself. 

The  happiest  fortune  that  ever  befell  that 
family  was  whon  Bayard  entered  their  house. 
His  first  orders  were  to  set  a  guard  there  and 
admit  none  but  his  own  people,  and  he  assured 
his  soldier-attondants  that  though  they  missed 
some  booty  for  his  sake  they  Bhould  lose  nothing 
in  the  end.  Tbo  lady  of  the  house  fell  on  her 
knees  and  besought  him  to  sparo  her  life  and  that 
of  her  daughters.  "Madam,"  replied  he,  "it 
may  be  that  I  shall  not  recover  from  this  wound 
of  mine,  but  while  I  live  no  wrong  shall  be  done 
to  you  or  your  daughters,  only  Keep  them  in 
their  chamber — let  them  not  be  seen. 

When  the  wound  had  been  dressed,  and  he  had 
leisure  to  think  of  others,  he  inquired  for  tho 
master  of  tho  house,  sent  for  him,  and  had  him 
escorted  home.  They  looked  upon  themselves, 
however,  as  his  prisoners,  and  all  their  goods  as 
his  property  by  the  lot  of  war,  and,  in  the  hope 
that  a  handsome  offer  might  prevent  his  exacting 
a  ruin<ms  sum,  the  lady,  on  the  day  ho  was  about 
to  depart,  entered  his  room  and  presented  him 
with  a  littlo  steel  box  full  of  ducats.  Bayard 
laughed,  and  asked  how  many  ducats  it  contained. 
The  lady  said,  only  2500,  but  if  he  was  not  content 
she  would  bring  more. 

Upon  his  refusing  to  take  any  she  entreated 
him  to  accept  that  trifling  gift  as  a  mark  of  her 
gratitude.  He  then  took  tho  box,  sent  for  her 
daughters,  gave  them  each  1000  ducats  towards 
their  marriage  portions,  and  delivered  the  re- 
maining 600  to  his  hostess  for  distribution  among 
the  poor  nuns  whose  convents  had  been  pillaged. 

A  little  before  the  storming  of  Brescia  an  as- 
trologer had  predicted  a  dreadful  battle  for  the 
next  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Sunday,  and  assured 
Bayard  that  he  would  not  fall  therein,  but  that 
within  twelve  years  at  farthest  he  would  be  slain 
by  artillery.  And  so  it  fared,  for,  though  on  the 
rotreat  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna  he  was  despe- 
rately wounded  between  the  neck  and  shoulder,  ho 
"  lived  to  fight  another  day,"  when,  while  he  was 
retreat  ing  before  the  Spaniards,  a  stone  from  an 
arquebusa  struck  him  across  the  loins  and  frac- 
tured his  spine.  He  instantly  knew  that  the 
wound  was  mortal.  "  Jesus  1"  was  the  first  word 
that  he  uttered;  and  then,  "O  God!  I  am 
slain." 

He  had  ever  wished  to  die  in  battle ;  and  now, 
holding  up  his  sword  and  kissing  the  cress  at  its 
handle,  he  pronounced  aloud  these  words  in  I jtfin, 
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"  Pity  me,  0  God,  according  to  Thy  great  mercy." 
He  then  gTew  faint,  but  kept  his  seat  by  holding 
the  saddle-bow  till  hi*  steward  helped  him  from 
his  hone  and  placed  bim  under  a  tree,  where, 
there  being  no  priest  at  hand,  be  confessed  to  the 
steward.  A  Swiss  captain  would  have  carried 
him  off  up<>n  pikes,  hut  Bayard  felt  that  the 
motion  would  accelerate  his  death,  and  be  en- 
treated that  be  might  be  left  to  his  meditations. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  up  they  spread  a 
tent  for  their  noble  enemy,  laid  him  upon  a 
camp  bed,  and  broujrht  a  priest,  to  whom  he 
strain  confessed  very  devoutly.  Before  be  ex- 
pired the  Marquis  of  Pescara  came  up  and  said, 
**  Would  to  Gud,  my  gentle  Lord  of  Bayard,  that 
by  parting  with  a  quart  of  my  own  blood  I  might 
have  kept  you  whole  and  my  prisoner ;  for  my 
treatment  of  you  should  have  proved  how  highly 
1  esteemed  your  noble  courage." 

The  Spanish  general  appointed  certain  gentle- 
men to  convey  the  hero's  body  to  a  church,  where 
solemn  service  was  performed  over  it  for  two  days. 
His  own  people  then  bore  it  home  for  interment. 
As  they  passed  through  Savoy  orders  were  given 
by  the  duke  that  wherever  the  corjwe  passed  or 
rested  as  much  respect  should  be  paid  to  it  as  for 
his  own  brother.  The  magistrates  of  Grenoble, 
with  most  of  the  inhabitants  and  nobles  of  the 
surrounding  country,  went  forth  to  meet  it,  and 
it  was  finally  deposited  in  a  convent  of  Minims 
which  his  uncle  the  bishop  had  founded  half  a 
mile  from  the  city.  A  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  there  to  his  memory  by  an  admiring 
native  of  the  same  province. 

Bavard  thus  passed  away  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 


UNDERGROUND  ENCOUNTER 

WITH  A  WOLF. 

Ezekiah  Putnam  resided  in  Connecticut  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Pomfret.  At  the 
time  of  our  narrative  the  country  was  thinly 
settled,  and  wolves  made  fearful  ravages  among 
the  Docks.  On  ono  occasion  they  killed  no  fewer 
than  seventy  of  his  finest  sheep  and  goats,  be- 
sides wounding  others.  The  principal  offenders 
were  a  cunning  she-wolf  and  her  annual  litter. 
Hr-r  cubs  generally  fell  beneath  the  rifles  of  the  [ 
farmery  but  the  wily  dam  would  never  come 
within  gun-shot,  and  pursuit  only  drove  her  into 
the  western  woods,  whence  she  was  sure  to  return 
at  the  proper  season  with  a  new  train  of  de- 
stroyers. The  mischievous  beast  having  lost  the 
toes  of  one  foot  in  a  steel  trap,  it  was  easy  to  dis-  j 
tinguish  her  fi*>UU-pa  in  the  snow ;  and  Putnam, 
with  four  of  his  neighbours,  agreed  to  hunt  her  j 
down. 

They  set  out,  therefore,  accompanied  by  blood- 
hounds, and  in  scouring  the  woods  endured  all  | 
the  hardships  of  a  savage  country  and  a  bitterly 
cold  climate.   When  they  had  arrived  in  the  open 
plain  a  cloud  or  mist  far  before  them  indicated 
the  presence  either  cf  buffalo  or  wolves,  and, 
urging  their  horses,  the  hunters  came  up  with  a 
drove  of  wolves,  whose  course  must  cn»ss  their 
path.    At  the  head  of  the  drove  they  soon  rccog- 
nised  the  footless  she- wolf,  and  resolved  to  single 
out  and  track  her.    The  rank  and  file  of  the  j 
savage  procession  broke  into  very  loose  order  I 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  hunters,  but 


kept  prowling  in  front  and  rear,  intent  upon  re- 
plenishing their  wolfish  larder.  The  hunters, 
however,  kept  well  together,  and  set  their  blood- 
hounds on  the  likeliest  track  that  might  lead  up 
to  the  scent. 

At  last,  having  fallen  upon  her  footsteps,  they 
followed  her  all  the  way  to  the  Connecticutt  river, 
where,  to  their  great  disappointment,  they  dis- 
covered that  she  had  made  a  directly  retrograde 
movement.  Ultimately  the  bloodhounds  were 
again  on  the  right  scent,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
her  into  her  supposed  den,  in  a  cavern  or  quarry 
near  Pomfret.  Now  came  the  exciting  stage  of 
the  pursuit,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people  collected 
at  the  place,  desirous  of  participating  in  the 

7 art  of  catching  the  wild  wolf  in  her  lair, 
he  retreat  the  wolf  had  sought  proved  so  well 
defended  that  no  effort  of  the  huntsmen  could 
stir  her;  the  dogs  that  went  in  came  out  wounded 
and  cowering ;  and  twelve  hours  were  passed  in 
vain  endeavours  to  dislodge  her. 

Farmer  Putnam  said  he  would  descend  the  pit 
in  which  the  brute  lay  intrenched,  and  ascertain 
for  himself  her  actual  position.  Having  taken 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  he  was  provided  with 
a  torch,  consisting  of  strips  of  biscb  bark ;  the 
torch  was  lighted,  and,  holding  it  in  his  right 
hand,  he  was  let  down  head  foremost  into  the  den 
by  a  long  rope. 

This  gloomy  cave  (still  shown)  is  on  the  side 
of  a  high  hill ;  its  entrance  is  only  two  feet  square, 
and  in  winter  is  exceedingly  slippery,  from  its 
being  covered  with  ice.  For  about  fifteen  feet 
the  passage  descends ;  it  then  runs  horizontally 
for  ten  feet ;  and  then  has  a  gradual  rise  of  six- 
teen feet  till  it  terminates,  it  is  nowhere  wider 
than  three  feet,  or  high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand 
upright,  and  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  are  of 
smooth  and  solid  rock. 

The  flame  of  his  torch  being  scarcely  sufficient 
to  break  the  intense  darkness,  Putnam  groped  his 
way  along  the  horizontal  part  till  he  reached  the 
ascent,  up  which  he  cautiously  proceeded  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  He  now  looked  into  the  den, 
and  the  object  of  bis  search  became  visible,  sit- 
ting at  the  extremity  of  the  cave,  and  aware  of 
his  presence.  Our  adventurer  now  discovered 
that  he  was  only  in  the  situation  of  an  explorer, 
not  only  without  weapons,  but  much  hampered 
by  the  torch  and  the  long  dangling  rope.  The 
fiery  eyes  of  the  wolf,  now  at  bay,  glared  upon 
him,  and  she  made  a  sudden  spring,  which, 
though  it  fell  short  of  the  ledge  of  rock  by  which 
he  clung,  made  a  retreat  imperative.  He  there- 
fore kicked  the  rope  as  a  signal,  and,  aching  in 
every  bone,  was  hauled  up  to  the  light  of  day, 
with  his  apparel  torn  to  shreds  and  bloodstained 
by  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  dashing  against 
the  flinty  sides  of  the  cavern,  both  in  the  descent 
and  ascent. 

His  admiring  comrades  advised  him  to  desist 
from  further  pursuit  of  the  wolf  at  present,  but 
Putnam  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  from  an 
enterprise  be  had  set  his  heart  upon ;  ho  seized 
his  double-barrelled  rifle,  and,  torch  in  hand, 
was  again,  but  more  carefully,  let  down  into  the 
cavern.  Pursuing  the  same  course  and  tactics 
that  had  first  led  him  to  his  prey,  Putnam  ap- 
proached her  now  provided  to  make  either  attack 
or  defence.  Finding  the  wolf  crouching  almost 
in  the  same  place,  be  sought  a  firm  footing  on  a 
broader  lodge  of  the  rock,  and,  carefully  poising 
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his  rifle,  discharged  barrel  after  barrel  into  the 
animal's  head  and  body.  A  loud  hyena-like 
scream  and  a  succession  of  growls,  ending  in 
laboured  breathing,  told  that  the  shots  had  been 
well  aimed.  • 

Putnam  now  descended  from  his  vantage- 
ground  and  approached  cautiously  to  the  ani- 
mal's side,  prepared  to  use  the  butt-end  of  the 
rifle,  should  the  wolf,  as  wild  animals  have  often 
been  known  to  do,  be  feigning  death,  in  order  to 
draw  her  enemy  unguardedly  into  her  power. 
However,  the  hunter  soon  saw  that  his  game  was 
effectually  killed.  Returning  to  the  proper  spot 
in  the  cavern  for  the  renewal  of  the  aignal,  he 
was  drawn  up  again,  and  proclaimed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wolf.  Several  men  afterwards  de- 
scended into  the  cave  and  secured  the  body  of  the 
animal  as  a  trophy  of  bold  wolf-hunting  on  the 
prairie. 

ROBERT  BLAKE,  THE  ADMIRAL 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Robert  Blake,  one  of  the  bravest  men  who 
ever  trod  the  quarter-deck,  was  born  in  1598,  and 
had  passed  his  fortieth  year  before  he  became  a 
public  character.  Wise  heads  had  long  foreseen  a 
dreadful  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament ;  each  party  was  gathering  its  forces;  and 
the  first  note  of  battle  found  Blake  a  captain  on 
the  popular  side.  He  distinguished  himself  in  all 
the  not  work  between  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
in  the  western  counties,  and  when  Bristol,  at  that 
time  the  second  city  in  England,  was  besieged 
by  the  Royal  forces,  he  defended  his  post  so  ob  • 
stinately  that  Prince  Rupert  threatened  to  hang 
him.  Blake,  however,  escaped  from  the  wrath  of 
his  powerful  enemy,  and  eventually,  in  return  for 
so  delicate  a  compliment,  never  gave  him  rest  by 
day  or  by  night — by  land  or  by  sea. 

Afterwards,  with  600  men,  he  held  the  poor 
weak  town  of  Lyme  for  eight  weeks  against  an 
army  under  that  prince's  brother  Maurice,  whom 
he  compelled  at  last  to  abandon  the  siege.  He  de- 
fended Taunton  with  equal  success,  and  would 
have  attained  the  highest  rank  as  a  Parliamentary 
general  had  not  Oliver  Cromwell  appointed  him 
to  the  chief  naval  command.  » 

In  April,  1649,  Blake  sailed  in  quest  of  Prince 
Rupert,  who,  after  the  king's  execution,  had  be- 
come rather  a  pirate  than  a  partisan,  and,  cruising 
with  a  small  fleet  in  the  narrow  seas  of  Britain, 
was  obtaining  supplies  and  paying  his  men  by  the 
capture  of  any  ship  that  fell  in  his  way.  He  had 
even  established  a  station  at  Kinsale,  then  in  the 
hands  of  Irish  insurgents.  Here  Blako  followed 
him,  and,  having  taken  a  frigate  on  his  way, 
blockaded  him  in  the  port.  Blake,  however,  com- 
pelled by  bad  weather  and  the  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  that  coast,  stood  out  to  sea,  and  Rupert, 
with  Maurice,  made  all  sail  to  Portugal.  Here 
they  were  received  with  great  distinction  by  the 
king,  who,  when  Blake  appeared  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  forbade  the  Republican  admiral  to 
attack  them.  The  fortresses  beneath  which 
Rupert's  squadron  lay  were  so  formidable  that 
Blake  endeavoured  by  fair  words  to  alter  the 
king's  intention ;  these,  failing,  were  followed  by 
menaces  equally  fruitless,  and  Blake,  as  a  first 
blow,  seized  the  Brazil  fleet  of  nine  sail.  The 
enraged  king  thereupon  added  thirteen  ships  of 


war  to  Rupert's  fleet,  but  Blake  held  his  position 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  from  which  the  allies 
never  dared  to  emerge.  Thus  cooped  up,  they 
had  the  mortification  of  beholding  a  valuable  prize 
fall  into  his  hands,  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  home- 
ward-bound Brazil  fleet  he  dashed  into  twenty- 
three  sail  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  sank 
the  admiral,  burned  three  other  ships,  and  cap- 
tured the  vice-admiral,  with  eleven  richly-laden 
vessels. 

At  last  the  King  of  Portugal,  for  his  own  sake, 
got  rid  of  this  troublesome  customer  by  favouring 
the  escape  of  the  princes,  which  they  effected 
while  Blake  was  prowling  about  for  more  Bra- 
zilian prizes.  Eventually  the  brothers  scudded 
off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  subsisted  by  piracy 
as  before,  until  they  parted  in  a  tropical  storm  and 
Maurice  was  never  heard  of  again.  Rupert  was 
henceforth  insignificant. 

After  a  brief  but  honoured  repose  at  home, 
Blake  engaged  upon  a  new  service — that  of  snap- 
ping up  the  smaller  fry  who,  as  pretended  Royalists, 
were  imitating  Rupert's  example.  First  he  took 
the  Soil ly  Isles,  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
1000  men,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Grcnville,  and, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
defended  by  Carteret. 

But  we  turn  from  these  exploits  to  enterprises  in 
which  a  dreadful  necessity  no  longer  forced  the 
admiral  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  own  countrymen. 
A  Dutch  fleet  of  more  than  forty  sail,  under  Van 
Tromp,  the  greatest  admiral  of  the  day,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  Downs.  Its  arrival  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Maior  Bourne,  commanding  eight  ships 
off  Dover,  and  on  his  information  Blake  imme- 
diately stood  out  to  sea.  Van  Tromp  having  ap- 
proached within  cannon-shot  without  saluting  the 
English  flag,  our  admiral  fired  three  guns,  one  after 
the  other,  to  remind  him  of  the  omission.  Van 
Tromp  derisively  replied  by  a  single  gun,  fired  to- 
wards the  oifing 1  Blake,  apparently  nowise  offen- 
ded, singled  himself  out  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
and  approached  Van  Tromp's  flagship  the  Bredt- 
rode  to  demand  an  explanation.  But  all  this 
amiable  simpering  was  only  the  whine  of  two  bull- 
dogs eager  for  the  fray.  Without  waiting  for  any 
questions,  Van  Tromp  poured  a  broadside  into 
Blake's  vessel,  the  Jama.  The  English  admiral 
was  in  his  cabin  at  the  time,  and,  angrily*  ex- 
claiming that  he  took  it  very  ill  in  Van  1  romp 
to  break  his  windows,  he  ordered  the  broadside  to 
be  returned.   And  thus  the  battle  began. 

Van  Tromp,  besides  the  forty-two  men-of-war, 
had  several  frigates,  while  Blake's  fleet  numbered 
only  fifteen  sail.  Blake,  however,  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  arithmetic  at  that  moment,  but, 
rushing  to  the  conflict,  bore  in  bis  own  vessel  the 
chief  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  Dutch 
brought  every  available  gun  to  bear  upon  the 
James.  Shot  after  shot  plunged  into  her  hull  ; 
her  masts  toppled  over  with  a  crash ;  her  sails 
and  her  rigging  were  riddled  to  rags.  The  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet  soon  came  up,  but  for  four 
hours  the  contest  raged,  involving  the  James  in 
one  tornado  of  artillery.  About  eight  in  the 
evening  Blake  was  getting  the  advantage,  when 
Bourne  s  squadron  came  up  in  full  sail,  and 
attacked  the  Dutch  rearguard  with  such  fury 
thiit  Van  Tromp  sheered  off  under  cover  of  the 
night. 

This  was  our  first  great  battle  with  the  Dutch, 
who  at  that  period  held  complete  supremacy  at 
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m.  Blake  followed  up  his  exploit  by  "sweeping 
the  Channel,"  and  in  leas  than  a  month  sent  forty 
of  his  prizes  into  the  Thames.  The  Dutch  had 
fur  years  occupied  our  fishing-grounds  off  the 
northern  islands,  and  employed  thousands  of  boats 
fur  that  purpose.  Blake  now  heard  that  a  fleet  of 
six  hundred,  laden  with  fish,  were  on  their  way 
home,  under  convoy  of  twelve  men-of-war.  Of 
these  twelve  he  succeeded  in  capturing  nine  and 
■inking  three,  but,  like  a  true  British  tar,  ho 
scorned  to  ruin  defenceless  men,  and  let  tho 
fishing-boats  proceed  home  after  paying  a  tenth 
of  their  cargo  a*  ransom. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  retaliated  upon  our  mer- 
chant shipping,  and  Van  Tromp,  in  command  of 
120  men-of-war,  sailed  triumphantly  into  the 
Down*  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war.  On  the 
6th  of  August  the  rival  fleets  came  in  sight  of 
each  other ;  but  a  violent  storm  sank,  damaged, 
or  dispersed  seventy  of  the  Dutchmen,  and 
Blake  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Shet- 
land Isles.  Van  Tromp  was  quickly  pursued  by 
Blake,  who  committed  great  ravages  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  till  a  powerful  fleet  put  to  sea  under 
De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter,  when  ne  gathered  his 
forces  and  scoured  after  them. 

Dunkirk,  however,  was  at  this  period  besieged 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Blake,  desiring  its  fall, 
attacked  a  French  squadron  that  had  sailed  to 
relieve  it,  and  brought  every  ship,  boat,  and  man 
into  an  English  harbour. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  Dutch  were  dis- 
covered off  the  North  Foreland,  but,  truth  to  say, 
by  no  means  equal  to  encounter  Blake.  Apathy, 
intrigue,  and  discontent,  says  Hepworth  Dixon, 
were  in  every  ship.  The  English  bore  down, 
and,  reserving  their  fire  until  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  enemy,  poured  in  a  crashing  broadsido, 


and  there  ensued  a  close  and  furious  contest.  In 
two  hours,  after  fearful  destruction,  the  Dutch 
began  to  give  way,  and,  though  they  fired  while 
retreating,  retreat  they  did.  Had  not  night 
come  on  De  Witt  would  have  been  annihilated  in 
an  hour. 

Though  deserted  by  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet, 
which  stole  off  in  the  darkness,  yet  De  Witt  would 
have  renewed  the  conflict  at  daybreak  ;  but,  dis- 
suaded by  the  cooler-headed  De  Ruyter,  when 
Blake  bore  down  to  offer  battle  he  hoisted  sail  and 
stood  up  the  Channel.  Blake  pursued  him  into 
harbour,  and  then  returned  victorious  into  the 
Downs. 

The  common  people  of  Holland  were  almost 
frantic  at  the  mishaps  of  their  admirals.  When 
De  Witt  returned  ne  was  mobbed  and  almost 
heart-broken  by  the  violence  and  ingratitude  of 
his  humbler  countrymen.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  reflected  on  tho  fact  that  crowds  never 
reason.  Van  Tromp,  disgusted  by  tho  same 
cause,  had  serious  thoughts  of  retiring  from  the 
service,  and  it  was  enly  tho  urgent  appeal  of  the 
whole  nation  that  induced  him  to  resume  the 
command.  Once  more  arsenals  and  dockyards 
resounded  with  the  clang  of  preparation;  and 
once  more  Van  Tromp  was  ready  for  sea  with  a 
vast  fleet.  His  sudden  appearance  off  the  Good- 
win Sands,  with  100  sail  of  the  line,  frigates,  and 
fireships,  astounded  the  English  admiral,  whoso 
fleet  was  dispersed  in  squadrons  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  in  the  North  Seas!  Blake,  howover, 
with  his  forty  ships,  resolved  to  meet  the  enemy. 
All  one  day,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  the  two  admirals 
watched  each  other's  movements,  the  object  being 
to  gain  the  weather-gage.  The  night  proved  cold 
and  tempestuous,  even  for  mid-winter,  and  the 
ships  wore  unablo  to  keep  well  together.  At 
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early  dawn  the  manoeuvres  of  the  previous  day  ' 
were  renewed,  the  Triumph  (Blake's  ship)  and  the 
Brederode  (Van  Tromp' s)  dodging  each  other  for 
several  hours  in  a  slight  and  variable  wind.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  the  fleets  were  near  each 
other  off  the  Naze,  in  Essex.  Van  Tromp  began 
the  action  by  making  a  sudden  effort  to  get  along- 
side the  English  admiral  at  an  advantage,  but 
glided  past  him  and  came  crashing  into  the  Gar- 
land. The  two  ships  quickly  engaged,  the  Eng- 
lish vessel,  of  only  forty-eight  guns,  fighting 
bravely  against  its  huge  foe  until  the  Bonadcen- 
ture,  a  trader  of  thirty  guns,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  put  Van  Tromp  himself  in  peril.  Evertz, 
however,  saw  his  critical  position,  and  brought 
his  own  ship  to  bear  upon  the  Bonadvtnturt,  thus 
placing  the  gallant  little  merchantman  between 
the  fire  of  two  admirals.  The  four  ships  were  all 
grappled  together,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  the 
English  held  out  manfully  against  tremendous 
odds,  until  the  survivors  were  too  few  or  too  weak 
to  defend  the  decks,  and  the  Dutchmen  captured 
both  vessels. 

At  one  period  of  the  action  the  Triumph,  Van- 
guard, and  Victory  were  attacked  by  twenty  ships 
of  the  enemy,  but,  after  great  loss  and  damage, 
came  off  safely  from  the  desperate  encounter. 

Night  was  already  separating  the  fleets  when 
Blake  heard  of  the  unequal  battle  waged  by 
tho  Garland  and  Bonadventmre,  yet  he  ordered 
his  weary  men  to  bear  up  to  the  Brederode  and 
recover  the  prizes.  Other  ships  of  the  enemy, 
however,  came  up,  and  the  battle  raged  more 
hotly  than  ever.  Blake  was  surrounded.  His 
ship  was  thrice  boarded,  and,  though  the  boarders 
were  each  time  driven  to  their  boats  with  fearful 
carnage,  she  lay  a  mere  wreck  upon  the  water,  with  • 
foretopmast  shot  away,  mainstay  gone,  sails  and 
tackling  in  ribbons,  hull  shattered  by  hun- 
dreds of  balls.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Vanguard  and  by  the  Sapphire,  a 
trader  of  thirty  guns,  Blake  must  have  perished 
or  been  taken.  As  it  was,  the  fog  and  gloom  of 
a  December  night  enabled  him  to  draw  off  his 
ships,  the  Triumph  being  the  last  to  retire  towards 
Dover  roads. 

With  what  manly  sorrow  did  Blake  this  time 
withdraw  into  the  Thames  with  his  crippled  fleet, 
while  Van  Tromp  insolently  paraded  the  Channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  as  if  to  sweep  tho 
English  from  the  seas ! 

Parliament,  however,  would  not  listen  to  Blako's 
offer  of  resigning  his  command,  nor  would  it  let 
the  brave  man  languish  for  want  of  scope  to  dis- 
play his  marvellous  abilities.  In  three  months  ho 
put  to  sea  with  sixty  sail,  which  were  joined  at 
Portsmouth  by  twenty  more.  At  his  own  request 
two  first-rate  commanders,  Deane  and  Monk,  were 
appointed  his  associates,  the  latter  coming  on 
board  with  1200  soldiers  from  the  camp. 

It  was  now  Van  Tromp' s  turn  for  astonishment. 
His  vanquished  rival  off  yesterday,  his  equal  of 
to-day !  Such  may  have  been  his  thoughts  when, 
early  on  the  18th  of  February,  1653,  he  found 
Blake's  vanguard  «of  twenty  vessels  close  upon 
him.  As  before,  the  admirals  were  in  advance  of 
their  fleeta,  and  the  Brederode,  in  passing,  poured 
a  tremendous  broadside  into  the  Triumph,  tacked, 
and  delivered  another.  Down  bore  the  other 
vessels  in  Blake's  roar,  and  the  action  became 
general.  On  both  sides,  says  a  gifted  writer,  the 
wreck  was  awful .  In  leas  than  an  hour  after  tho  first 


■hot  was  launched  from  the  guns  of  the  Triumph  the 
sea  was  covered  with  spars,  torn  sails,  and  broken 
planks.  Almost  every  ship  engaged  in  the  action 
had  already  had  its  cables  cut  asunder  and  its 
masts  sliot  away.  One  moment  an  English  crew 
were  seen  boarding  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  next 
moment  the  boarders  were  driven  back,  and  their 
own  vessel  was  assailed  in  turn.  Hero  there  was 
a  ship  wrapped  in  flames  ;  there  one  was  heard 
going  down  with  all  her  men,  their  cries  unheard, 
or  their  terrors  unheeded  by  friend  or  foe ;  else- 
where a  fearful  explosion  sent  decks  and  crew 
whirling  into  the  black  and  lurid  atmosphere. 
The  tremendous  roar  of  artillery  could  be  heard 
along  the  shores  of  the  Channel  from  Boulogne 
on  the  one  side  to  Portland  on  the  other. 

Thus  the  conflict  waged  from  eight  to  twelve 
o'clock,  when  Monk  came  up  with  a  large  squadron, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  whole  English  fleet 
were  united  under  their  admiral.  The  booming 
of  these  reinforcing  guns,  as  they  came  into  action, 
raised  the  fury  of  the  combatants  to  its  highest 
pitch.  At  one  point  three  or  four  vessels  grappled 
together  maintained  a  sanguinary  struggle  over 
the  very  bulwarks.  At  others,  like  so  many  dota 
on  the  wreck-strewn  sea,  pairs  of  ships  engaged 
in  a  deadly  duel.  The  Prosperous  was  boarded 
by  De  Ruyter,  and  his  boarders  instantly  repulsed. 
Again  sho  was  boarded,  and  this  time  taken. 
Blake  bore  down  with  three  or  four  ships,  rescued 
her,  and  was  about  seizing  De  Ruyter' s  vessel 
when  several  of  the  Dutch  fleet  came  to  hie 
assistance,  and,  locked  together,  tbe  combatants 
blazed  away  until  they  were  compelled  to  lie  off 
from  each  other  by  sheer  exhaustion. 

In  this  fiery  encounter  one  Dutch  vessel,  tho 
Ostrich,  was  fought  by  her  captain  till  hie 
rigging  and  masts  were  shot  away  to  the  very 
hull,  and  his  deck  covered  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  comrades.  Boarded  by  the  English,  she 
appeared  to  be  sinking,  and  was  abandoned,  to 
drift  away  with  her  dead  and  dying.  Next  morn- 
ing Blake  found  her  floating  at  her  own  will  with- 
out a  living  soul  on  board !  Another  Dutch  cap- 
tain, De  Port,  wounded  and  unable  to  stand,  lay 
upon  the  deck,  and,  flourishing  his  sword,  directed 
and  encouraged  his  men  till  the  ship  went  sough- 
ing down  into  the  deep  with  the  remnant  crew  at 
her  guns. 

It  should  have  been  said  that  when  the  fleets 
fell  in  with  each  other  Van  Tromp  had  a  vast 
number  of  homeward-bound  merchantmen  under 
convoy,  and,  secure  of  victory,  ordered  them  to 
stand  off  while  he  vanquished  Blake.  By  dusk 
of  this  memorable  day  Blake  found  the  advantage 
so  greatly  his  own  that  he  resolved  to  snare  a 
squadron  for  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Van 
Tromp' s  rich  charge.  Perceiving  this  intention, 
tho  Dutch  admiral  fell  back  upon  his  convoy, 
leaving  Blake  master  of  the  scene. 

After  two  days'  more  fighting  the  enemy  were 
forced  to  run  for  shelter  close  in  upon  the 
French  coast.  Blake  came  to  anchor  before  their 
place  of  refuge,  and  again  spent  the  night  in 
making  good  his  damages,  that  with  the  morning 
light  he  might  be  in  good  trim  to  receive  their 
defiance  or  surrender ;  out  in  the  darkness  Van 
Tromp  stole  away. 

Such  are  the  details  of  this  memorable  victory. 
On  the  first  day  the  English  took  or  destroyed 
eight  ships  of  war;  Blake's  own  ship,  the 
Triumph,  as  before,  was  the  greatest  sufferer. 
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On  that  day  her  captain,  Blake's  secretary,  and 
above  a  hundred  men  (nearly  half  her  crew)  fell, 
and  Blake  himself  received  so  serious  a  wound  in 
the  thigh  as  to  lame  him  for  life ;  apite  of  which, 
we  see  how  he  conducted  the  fight  through  two 
succeeding  days  of  incessant  fatigue.  So  com- 
plete a  crippling  of  the  whole  Dutch  armament 
was  an  immense  gain ;  but  he  brought  in  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  men-of-war  besides,  and  a  number 
of  richly-laden  merchantmen,  computed  at  fifty 
sail.  Seven  Dutch  captains  were  slain,  and  three 
taken  prisoners.  England  lost  three  of  her  best 
and  bravest,  with  the  admiral  and  rear-admiral 
wounded.   The  loss  of  life  on  each  side  was  very 


It  was  thought  by  the  Dutch  that  political  dis- 
sensions in  the  English  navy  would  favour  an 
attempt  to  strike  another  blow.  Van  Tromp,  De 
Witt,  De  Ruyter,  and  Evertz,  therefore,  again 
put  to  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  1 20  sail.  Blake  was  at 
the  north ;  in  his  absence  the  Channel  fleet,  com- 
prising 165  ships,  was  commanded  by  Monk  and 
Denne. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1653,  the 
fleets  sighted  each  other;  at  eleven  o'clock  tho 
firing  commenced,  and  at  three  the  action  became 
leral.  Deane  was  killed  early  in  tho  day  by  a 
-shot,  which  almost  cut  him  in  two.  Monk 
the  body  of  the  fallen  hero  with  his  cloak. 
Trump  calculated  on  an  easy  or  at  least  a  certain 
victory  ;  but  ere  the  night  fell  he  found  that  the 
spirit  which  Blake  haa  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
his  men  was  not  extinguished  in  his  absence,  as 
the  worsted  condition  of  his  fleet  evinced. 

The  action  was  renewed  the  next  morning, 
j  e:  haps  with  equal  chances  of  success  ;  but  early 
in  the  afternoon  the  squadron  of  Blake  came 
crashing  down  upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  the 
Dutch  fleet.  Breaking  the  enemy's  line  by  his 
first  onset,  the  rapid  and  destructive  delivery  of 
his  guns  put  the  whole  fleet  in  rout  and  panic 
within  an  hour.  Twice  was  Van  Tramp's  own 
ship  boarded,  and  would  certainly  have  fallen  in'o 
the  hands  of  the  English  had  not  the  admiral, 
grown  desperate,  thrown  a  lighted  match  into  the 
magazine,  thus  blowing  the  upper  deck  to  splinters, 
and  with  it  the  English  boarders.  By  a  miracle 
be  himself  escaped ;  but  his  captains,  assured  of 
his  death  by  this  terrible  means,  made  no  further 
pretence  of  holding  out,  and  fled.  The  English 
pressed  hotly  after  them,  sinking,  burning,  and 
capturing  till  the  night  fell.  Thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners,  with  eleven  men-of-war,  were 
taken,  while  six  men -of- war  were  sunk,  two 
blown  up,  and  one  burnt.  The  English  admirals 
126  men  slain,  and  286  wounded,  and 
r  a  ship  absolutely  lost,  though  almost  all 
fearfully  damaged. 
Blake  then  kept  up  a  vigorous  blockade  of  the 
Dutch  coasts,  and  constantly  sent  home  prizes ; 
but  he  fell  sick,  and  in  his  absence  from  the  com- 
mand tho  Dutch  made  their  last  effort.  Van 
Tromp,  Evertz,  and  De  Ruyter,  however,  were  as 
signally  defeated  by  Monk,  Venn,  and  Lawson  as 
on  the  previous  occasion.  Van  Tromp  himself 
was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  the  complete  and 
unsparing  destruction  which  Monk  commanded 
left  Holland  scarcely  a  ship  to  hoist  a  flag  on, 
or  a  crew  to  man  her  with.  The  war  was  thus 
brought  to  full  and  triumphant  conclusion  in  less 
a  years.  During  this  time  Blake  and  his 
to»-k  or  destroyed  1700  ships:  the  Dutch 


themselves  sdmit  their  loss  at  1100.  Pc 
became  a  necessity  to  the  proud  Hollanders.  For 
peace  they  sued,  and  obtained  it,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions being,  that  they  should  yield  the  honour 
of  the  flag  to  their  conquerors. 

Ere  long  Blake  was  again  at  sea,  in  command  of  a 
powerful  fleet.  We  pass  over  his  minor  achieve- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean,  and  hasten  to  close 
our  narrative  with  his  attack  on  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe. 

Santa  Cruz  was  one  of  tho  strongest  naval 
positions  in  the  world.  Shaped  like  a  horse-shoe, 
the  outer  extremity  was  defended  by  a  very  strong 
castle,  bristling  with  artillery,  and  stored  with 
ammunition.  From  this  castle,  and  round  the 
harbour,  seven  formidable  forts  were  ranged, 
while  a  line  of  earthworks,  manned  by  mus- 
keteers, united  the  whole.  Before  this  extraordi- 
nary defensive  array  a  double  line  of  battle-ships, 
broadside  on,  were  moored,  the  intervals  between 
them  serving  only  as  openings  for  the  play  of  the 
batteries. 

Upon  reconnoitring  the  enemy  Blake  at  once 
discovered  the  great  Silver  Fleet,  of  which  ho 
was  in  search,  but,  from  tho  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  its  position  and  the  formidable  defences 
of  the  harbour,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  it  off. 
He  resolved,  then,  to  destroy  it  at  anchor.  Upon 
going  into  action  every  man  throughout  the  fleet 
went  on  his  knees  in  that  same  devout  spirit  which 
so  signally  marked  the  Puritan  army.  This  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  1657.  At 
seven  o'clock  a  powerful  division  was  despatched 
under  Captain  Stayner,  with  instructions  to  en- 
gage the  ships  in  the  harbour.  Blake  meanwhile 
was  to  keep  up  a  fire  upon  the  castle  and  batteries. 

Stayner  s  squadron  broke  through  all  opposi- 
tion, and,  amidst  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  from  all 
aides,  h-  made  his  way  clean  up  to  the  enemy's 
vessels,  engaging  them  without  the  loss  of  an 
instant,  and  with  every  available  gun.  Blake 
immediately  bore  down  with  all  his  fleet,  and, 
opening  a  thundering  cannonado  upon  the  castle 
and  the  forts,  soon  compelled  them  to  leave 
Stayner  to  his  peculiar  business  of  destroying  the 
ships.  Tho  Spaniards  defended  themselves  with 
heroic  determination;  the  engagement  raged  for 
hours.  But,  one  by  one,  Blako  silenced  the  bat- 
teries, and  at  length  the  fire  from  the  shore  be- 
came so  feeble  that  he  found  two  or  three 
frigates  sufficient  to  reply  to  it,  and  accordingly 
carried  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  the  aid  of  Stayner. 
For  four  hours  this  brave  seaman  had  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  against  a  force  vastly  superior 
to  his  own.  Blake's  reinforcement  decided  the 
victory.  By  three  o'clock,  of  all  tho  great  force 
not  a  single,  vessel  of  any  kind  remained  afloat — or 
only  floated  in  flames.  Two  vessels  were  sunk  ; 
of  the  rest,  not  a  spar,  not  a  plank  remained,  but 
such  as  drifted  helpless  and  worthless  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  victory  accomplished, 
Blake  made  out  of  the  harbour,  and,  terrible  as 
had  been  the  losses  of  the  Spaniards,  he  brought 
out  of  the  bay  every  ship  he  carried  in.  True, 
several  were  mere  hulls,  and  worth  no  more  than 
the  shattered  and  shot-laden  timber,  which  only 
held  together. 

This  battle  of  Santa  Cruz  was  regarded  at  that 
time  as  the  most  brilliant  exploit  in  all  naval 
history ;  and  to  this  day,  great  as  have  been  the 
victories  of  our  admirals,  it  has  never  been  sur- 
Says  Clarendon,  "The  whole 
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was  bo  miraculous  that  all  who  knew  the  place 
concluded  that  no  sober  man  would  ever  under- 
take it,  whilst  the  Spaniards  comforted  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  they  were  devils,  and  not 
men,  who  destroyed  them  in  such  a  manner." 

Blake's  last  days  were  his  best.  Though  dying, 
he  would  not  return  to  England  before  he  had  pro- 
cured the  liberation  of  Christian  slaves  from  the 
monsters  of  Salee.  On  the  way  home,  "  lying  in 
his  cabin,  he  longed  continually  to  see  the  white 
cliffs  of  dear  England ;  but  while  every  other 
man  in  the  fleet  delighted  his  heart  with  the  old 
familiar  hills  heaving  high  over  green  seas, 
Blake  died." 

Westminster  Abbey  was  the  guardian  of  his 
remains  until  the  miscalled  Merry  Monarch  had 
them  disinterred,  with  those  of  other  Puritans, 
and  shot  into  some  hole  not  far  from  the  same 
spot.  As  for  Blake,  the  quarrels  of  that  age  aro 
wellnigh  forgotten ;  his  name  survives  in  all  its 
lustre  ;  and  some  of  his  admirers  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  our  immortal  Nelson,  if  re-endowed  with 
speech,  would  proclaim  him  the  greatest  admiral 
that  England  ever  produced. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTIOS  OF 

Cnw  Jnriu-mfs  in  $abal  #  |pilif  aig  Jiff. 

♦ 

AN  UNKNOWN'  GUEST. 

An  old  Austrian  officer,  who  had  a  pension  very 
insufficient  to  the  demands  of  his  family,  ex- 
plained to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  his  indigent 
situation,  and  entreated  his  majesty's  compassion, 
concluding  by  saying  that  he  had  ten  children. 
As  it  was  a  common  trick  among  petitioners  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  of  their  families,  with  a  view 
of  more  surely  exciting  sympathy,  the  Emperor 
determined  on  this  occasion  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  representation.  He  therefore  dismissed  the 
officer  with  a  promise  that  the  appeal  should 
have  his  consideration.  Some  days  after  a  way- 
farer soliciting  refreshment  at  the  officer's  house 
found  him  seated  at  a  scanty  board  surrounded 
by  his  wife  and  eleven  children.  The  officer 
introduced  them  to  the  stranger,  saying,  "  The 
eleventh  child  is  a  destitute  orphan  of  one  of  my 
deceased  comrades.  We  could  not  see  it  want,  so 
we  took  the  child  into  our  house,  and  have  brought 
it  up  as  one  of  our  own."  The  visitor  (who  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor)  took  his  leave 
without  discovering  himself,  and  immediately 
ordered  a  thousand  florins  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
children,  and  a  thousand  to  the  generous-hearted 
officer. 

A  SHOT  WITH  A  TAIL. 

Dmi no  the  war  of  1812  between  England  and 
America  a  number  of  the  American  troops  were 

engaged  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Niagara, 
and  while  so  engaged  the  enemy  commenced  a 
pretty  sharp  fire,  so  that  it  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  the  repairing  party  to  keep 
on  the  look-out  for  the  shots  of  the  British.  Find- 
ing the  work  thus  interrupted,  an  Irishman  was 
Stationed  near  the  spot  to  give  warning  whenever 
a  shot  or  shell  was  coming.  This  duty  tho  sen- 
tinel faithfully  performed,  alternately  singing  out 
hell,"  "shot,"  "shell,"  until  a  con- 


greve  rocket  was  started,  which  Tat  had  never 
seen  before.  He  hesitated,  and,  seeing  it  elevate, 
he  shouted,  "  Shot !  and  by  jabers  the  gun 
with  it !" 

A  SAILOR'S  idea  OP  OOOD  manners. 

When  Prince  William  Henry  (afterwards 
William  IV.)  embarked  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  commodore's  ship  the  captains  of  the 
squadron  attended  to  pay  their  respects  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  A  sailor,  standing  with  some 
others  in  the  forecastle,  and  attentively  observing 
what  passed,  whispered  to  a  messmate,  "  Why, 
the  young  gentleman  ain't  over  civil,  I  think. 
D'ye  see  how  he  keeps  his  hat  on  before  our  cap- 
tains P*  "  You  lubberly  fool,"  replied  the  other, 
44  how  should  he  know  manners,  seeing  as  how 
he  was  never  at  sea  before  r" 

THE  PIPER  PAID. 

At  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo,  in  1781,  the  73rd 
Regiment  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  leading 
all  the  attacks,  to  the  full  approbation  of  General 
Coote,  whose  notice  was  particularly  attracted  by 
one  of  the  pipers,  who  always  blew  up  his  most  war- 
like sounds  whenever  the  fire  became  hotter  than 
ordinary.  This  so  pleased  the  general  that  ho 
cried  aloud,  44  Well  done,  my  brave  fellow  ;  you 
shall  have  a  pair  of  silver  pipes  for  this."  The 
promise  was  not  forgotten,  and  a  handsome  pair 
of  silver  pipes  was  presented  to  the  regiment,  with 
a  suitable  inscription. 


&alts  of  tbt  €m$  jftre  ana  tjjt 

$uarffr-gcch. 
♦ 

EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  an*  of  the  Contributor!  to  the  "  M«#n*t  Storlo." 
CHAPTER  I.  (corttiniu.il.) 

With  a  ringing  cheer,  the  men  threw  them- 
selves on  the  steep  ascent,  and,  led  by  the  gallant 
daring  of  their  comrade  with  the  flag,  pressed 
boldly  up.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  height 
had  been  scaled,  when  the  enemy,  depressing  one 
of  their  pieces,  swept  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ascent  with  a  discharge  of  grape  and  canister. 
Down  went  flag  and  bearer — down  went  brigadier 
and  whole  lines  of  the  lately  triumphant  6th— 
down,  down,  rolling  or  sliding  in  apparent  de- 
feat and  ruin,  went  the  files  of  the  hardy  climbers. 
The  consternation  was,  however,  only  of  short 
duration  :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pro- 
strate were  those  who  had  been  dashed  down  by 
their  falling  comrades.  These  quickly  regained 
their  feet,  and  the  standard-bearer,  with  his  staff 
cut  in  two  by  the  scattering  shot,  the  next 
moment  bounded  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and, 
waving  his  tattered  ensign,  shouted  to  his  com- 
rades to  advance, 

A  party  of  the  enemy,  seeing  only  one  antago- 
nist, made  a  dash  forward  to  cut  him .  down, 
while  the  rest  loaded  their  pieces  and  wheeled 
them  round.  The  brigadier,  who  had  regained 
his  feet  and  reclirabed  the  hill,  leaped  with  a 
shout  upon  the  plateau,  and,  followed  by  a  wing 
of  the  regiment,  was  just  in  time  to  save  the  flag 
and  its  heroic  bearer  from  tho  mounted  artillery. 
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With  a  loud  and  triumphant  Hhout,  that  sounded 

fur  over  the  plain,  the  united  scalers,  officers  and 
men,  threw  themselves  forward,  spiked  threo  of 
the  six  guns,  and,  again  wheeling'  them  round, 
poured  in  the  deadly  discharge  on  the  flying 
troops,  as  they  ran  or  galloped  down  the  gentle 
slope  that  led  to  the  French  lines,  or  rather  to 
where  the  French,  in  the  utmost  confusion  and 
under  a  general  panic,  were  retreating,  pressed 
on  their  rear  by  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the 
British  forces,  and  harassed  on  their  flank  by 
the  few  dragoons  belonging  to  the  small  army. 

The  battle  had  been  short  but  decisive.  The 
enemy,  though  nearly  double  the  strength  of 
their  antagonists,  had  been  beaten  at  every  point, 
and  driven  in  ignominious  rout  from  the  field, 
and  for  some  miles  beyond  it 

In  this  sharp  encounter  the  enemy  lost  seven 
hundred  men  killed,  and  above  a  thousand 
prisoners.  The  casualties  on  the  side  of  the 
English  amounted  to  only  forty-five  killed  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

Two  hours  later  in  the  same  day  a  group  of 
officers  were  collected  in  front  of  the  British  head- 
quarters, the  hunting  lodge  of  a  Calabrian  noble. 

"  Let  me  have  your  reports,  gentlemen,  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I  shall  send  off  my  despatches  to- 
night," observed  General  Stuart  as  ho  joined  the 
group  on  the  lawn.  "  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  every  officer  and 


er  my  command  ;  and  to  you,  gentlemen, 
I  at  once  tender  my  sincere  thanks." 


"Our  young  recruits  and  fresh  levies  have 
behaved  splendidly,"  remarked  one  of  the 
brigadiers. 

"  They  have,  indeed,  Effingham,  behaved  like 
veteran*,"  replied  the  general,  "and,  though 
there  have  been  many  brilliant  instances  of 
heroism  to-day,  there  are  two  that  call  for  some 
special  notice  from  me  i»  my  despatch.  I  believe, 
Colonel  Sawbridge,  that  you  pride  yourself  on 
knowing  the  name  of  every  man  in  your  regi- 
ment," the  commander  observed,  turning  to  the 
colonel  of  the  6th,  who,  with  a  bandaged  head  and 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  formed  one  of  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  officers  who  composed  the  group. 

u  Well,  I  believe  I  do,  general,  though  our 
term  of  acquaintance  has  not  been  very  long  yet," 
replied  the  officer  addressed. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  young  man  who 
behaved  so  splendidly  with  the  colours  P  He  was 
the  first,  too,  on  the  bill,  and  among  the  enemy's 
guns.  But  the  greatest  service  he  rendered,  and 
one  that  showed  the  possession  of  no  ordinary 
capacity,  was  his  bringing  down  that  French 
dragoon  and  his  horse,  and  thereby  blocking  up 
the  throat  of  the  ravine,  and  making  the  enemy 
virtually  prisoners  in  their  own  position." 

"  It  was  cleverly  done.  I  did  not  think  you 
could  have  seen  it,  Sir  John,"  observed  brigadier 
Hardinge. 

"  I  have  had  my  eye  on  that  young  man  nil 
day,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  will  of  course  report 
the  whole  affair  to  me,  Hardinge ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  his  name,  Colonel  Sawbridge." 

"  I  only  saw  part  of  that  gallant  affair  with  the 
colours,  general,  for  a  rascally  Frenchman  had 
just  knocked  me  down  with  the  butt  of  his 
musket,  but  I  saw  enough  to  identify  the  man 
as  the  best  conducted  and  smartest  soldier  in  my 
regiment.    His  name  is  Edgar  Havering." 

"  A  good  Saxon  name.  He  must  be  promoted  at 


once.  Make  him  a  sergeant,  colonel.  I'll  not 
lose  sight  of  him.  What  became  of  the  other 
stand  of  colours  ?  I  hope  the  enemy  haven't  that 
to  boast  of,"  replied  Sir  John  Stuart. 

"  No,  general.  Poor  Beverley  had  just  strength 
enough  to  tear  them  from  the  staff,  and,  thrusting 
the  flag  under  his  back,  covered  it  with  his  body 
as  befell  dead." 

"  So  much  for  that  for  the  present.  Now,  Major 
Seym  ore,  who  was  that  young  griffin  of  yours 
who  led  that  bayonet  charge  that  turned  tho 
enemy's  right,  and  drove  them  like  chaff  upon 
their  centre  ?   It  was  -  v-nr  dashing  affair." 

"  His  name  is  Lionel  Clinton,Sir  John.  He  at 
present  only  holds  a  nominal  command ;  but  he 
is  a  youth  of  great  promise,  and  if  he  will  only 
pay  attention  to  detail  duties  will  make  a  first- 
rate  soldier,"  replied  Major  Seymore. 

M  What  family  of  Clintons  does  he  belong  to  ?* 

"  The  Clintons  of  Oloucestendiire.  His  father  is 
a  wealthy  baronet,  Sir  Jasper  Clinton." 

"  Colonel  Sawbridge,  send  your  report  to  the 
brigadier  by  that  young  Havering,"  the  general 
cried,  as  the  wounded  officer,  with  a  salute  to  his 
commander,  was  turning  off  the  lawn.  "  I  have 
taken  a  strong  interest  in  that  youth." 

"  Your  wish  shall  be  complied  with,  general,' 
replied  the  colonel,  as  with  a  few  others  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  quarters. 

"And  you,  Hardinge,  send  him  on  with  tho 
report.  I  must  know  more  of  that  Edgar  Haver- 
ing. Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  what  my  cook 
has  improvised  for  dinner." 

And.  attended  by  a  number  of  his  officers  and 
aides-de-camp,  Sir  John  Stuart  entered  the  house 
or  head-quarters,  to  discuss  over  the  meal  the 
events  of  the  day,  while  on  the  plain  patrols  were 
turning  over  the  dead,  to  find  their  names  and 
number  on  the  muster-roll,  the  wounded  having 
already  been  removed  to  the  hospital  tents. 
Fatigue  parties  were  in  other  quarters  digging 
trenches  and  preparing  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead. 

While  these  events  are  taking  place  on  the  field 
of  battle  we  must  make  a  short  digression,  and 
in  the  following  chapter  give  the  reader  some 
account  of  the  two  youthful  heroes  of  this  day's 
action,  and  who  as  yet  are  all  unconscious  of  the 
approbation  their  conduct  has  elicited  from  the 
general  and  commanding  officers— youths  whose 
eventful  history  forms  the  groundwork  of  our 
stirring  narrative. 

CHAPTER  II.— LOVB,  AXD  THE  KINO'S  BHtLLINO. 

Alfred  Havering  was  a  substantial  yooman 
living  on  his  own  estate,  a  farm  of  some  three 
hundred  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  On 
this  hereditary  freebol  1  Farmer  Havering,  like 
his  ancestors  from  before  the  Conquest  (for  he 
was  of  Saxon  blood,  and  gloried  in  the  descent), 
had  reared  a  large  family  and  meant  to  pursue 
the  same  routine  through  life  as  that  followed 
by  his  progenitors.  From  generation  to  generation 
they  had  given  one  or  two  sons  to  the  defence 
of  their  country,  one  occasionally  going  into  trade 
or  entering  the  Church,  but  the  oldest  always 
succeeding  to  the  farm  and  homestead,  where  in 
due  course  he  married,  and,  like  his  fathers 
before  him,  reared  his  family,  lived  in  comfort 
and  independence,  and  eventually  died  in  peace. 
Thus  from  age  to  age  had  most  of  the  Haverings 
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lived  and  died,  esteemed  and  valued  by  all  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Grange. 

But  to  our  story.  Night  was  closing  in  as 
Alfred  Havering,  in  front  of  a  substantial  repast, 
prepared  to  recruit  himself  after  the  day's  toil. 
But  he  tat  restless  and  impatient :  the  ale  had  lost 
its  relish,  the  knives  would  not  cot,  and  neither 
his  four  well-built  handsome  sons  nor  his  ruddy 
wife  and  daughters  met  with  their  usual  kindly 

"  Why,  Edgar,"  ho  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  like  to  lose  your  crony,  Lionel  Clinton.  I 
met  Sir  Jasper  just  now  in  the  Hernshaw,  and  he 
said  he  had  just  bought  Lionel  a  commission,  and 
he  means  to  pack  him  off  to  his  regiment  to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow,  father P  That's  very  sudden. 
Why,  we  were  going  out  fishing  after  breakfast," 
replied  Edgar,  evidently  much  annoyed. 

"He  is  to  take  the  rout,  to-morrow,  as  Sir 
Jasper  calls  it." 

"  What  is  it,  father :  an  ensign's  or  a  cornet's 
commission  ?"  inquired  Harold,  the  eldest  son. 

"  Cornet  be  hanged !"  rejoined  the  farmer  con- 
temptuously. "Sir  Jasper  means  his  Norman 
sapling  to  be  a  field-marshal  in  six  months. 
Ensign,  indeed !  No,  lads,  by  the  Lord  Harry, 
Lionel  is  a  colonel — Colonel  Lionel  Clinton.  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !"  and  he  laughed  loud  and  boisterously. 

"A  colonel,  master?  Impossible!"  observed 
Mrs.  Havering,  in  great  astonishment.  "  Why, 
Lionel  is  only  nine  months  older  than  our  Edgar, 
and  he's  just  turned  nineteen.  I  can't  believe  it." 

"  A  fact  for  all  that,  dame." 

•*  Going  to-morrow,"  mused  Edgar. 

"  Why,  what  will  you  and  Ethel  do  if  Lionel 
goes  ?  You  cannot  run  through  the  woods  or  sail 
on  the  lake  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
having  no  brother  with  you.  Why,  Edgar,  you 
will  lose,  with  Lionel,  nearly  all  the  enjoyment 
of  your  life,"  remarked  Constance,  his  eldest 
sister,  as  she  noted  her  brother's  dejected  looks. 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  her  father,  as,  having 
finished  the  substantial  part  of  his  meal,  ho  took 
the  complimentary  cup  of  tea  his  wife  handed  to 
him — "  for  my  part,  I  am  surprised  that  Sir 
Jasper  has  allowed  him  such  long  and  intimate 
acquantainceship  with  his  daughter." 

"Why  soP  exclaimed  the  dame,  all  her 
motherly  pride  and  natural  prejudice  in  arms. 
"  Our  Edgar  is  as  good  as  his  Ethel  any  day, 
although  her  father's  a  baronet." 

"  Good  is  not  the  question,  dame.  As  far  as 
purity  of  blood  and  length  of  honourable  ancearry 
go,  Edgar  comes  of  an  older  and  a  better  race  than 
that  of  any  of  the  mercenary  knighta  who  aided 
Black  William  in  bis  descent  on  England.  But 
socially  Sir  Jasper  is  far  above  me  and  mine,  and 
his  wealth  makes  him  a  great  man." 

"  For  all  that,"  persisted  his  wife,  "  Edgar  is 
quite  as-" 

"  There,  now,  say  no  more  on  the  matter,  good 
dame.  Your  affection  for  your  children  will  not  let 
you  hear  reason,  so  drop  the  subject,"  interposed 
her  husband  mildly,  but  in  a  tone  that  she  well 
knew  maant  that  the  subject  should  be  no  farther 
discussed. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  hall  early,  Edgar, 
if  you  want  to  see  Lionel  before  he  starts,"  re- 
marked Constance,  as  her  father,  leaving  the 
table,  took  up  his  place  in  the 
under  the  tall  wido  chimney. 


"  I  propose  to  do  so,  Constance,"  replied  her 
brother.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without 
Lionel.  I  shall  have  no  heart  for  fishing  or  shoot- 
ing, and  as  for  cricket,  I  shall  never  care  to  pity 
a  match  again." 

"He  may  bo  coming  back  toon,"  the  said 
soothingly.  "  By  the  bye,  I  want  you  to  carry  t 
book  to  Ethel  for  me  in  the  morning,  Edgar,  and 
to  bring  back  the  second  volume.  You  will  do 
tor 

"  Of  course  he  will,"  broke  in  the  father. 
"  And,  talking  of  books,  whose  turn  it  it  to  read 
to  night  P   Yours,  I  think,  Harold,  to  get  a  book 
and  let  us  have  some  intellectual  amusement" 
•         •  ••••• 

We  shall  now  change  the  scene,  and  introduce 
two  or  three  new  characters  to  the  reader's  notice- 
Clinton  Hall  was  a  fine  old  baronial  residence, 
with  lovely  gardens,  a  stately  park,  and  a  rich 
domain  that  spread  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
North,  east,  south,  and  west,  ail  around  was  the 
property  of  Sir  Jasper  Clinton.  All,  we  have 
said,  but  not  exactly  so — all  but  what  appeared  a 
very  atom  in  the  landscape,  a  mere  corner  some 
two  miles  distant,  embracing  the  three  hundred 
acres  and  grange  of  Alfred  Havering,  to  whom 
the  whole  of  the  Clinton  estate,  tradition  or 
Doomsday  Book  said,  had  once  belonged. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  early  spring,  the 
sun  shone  bright  and  warm,  the  woods  and  groves 
were  filled  with  the  melody  of  birds,  while  the 
perfume  from  beds  of  violets  and  bright  spring 
flowers,  that  met  the  eyo  on  every  side,  charmed 
and  gladdened  every  sense. 

Out  of  an  open  French  window  that  led  from 
one  of  the  morning  rooms  of  Clinton  Hall  to  the 
broad  gravelled  terrace  stepped  two  young  men 
nearly  of  the  same  age  and  height,  both  emi- 
nently handsome,  but  as  different  in  features  and 
expression  as  in  figure  and  mental  attributes. 

The  one  who  first  passed  through  was  tall, 
slender,  and  somewhat  delicately  made,  yet  with 
nothing  effeminate  in  face  or  figure.  He  was  as 
straight  at  a  poplar,  easy  and  agile  in  all  his 
movements,  and  always  graceful ;  his  face  was 
long  and  oval,  with  a  Grecian  cast  of  features ; 
his  forehead  high  and  intellectual,  with  a  small 
well-formed  mouth  and  soft  brown  eyes  that 
under  certain  lights  looked  almost  black;  his 
hair,  of  a  dark  brown,  was  clustered  in  wavy 
curls  round  a  well-shaped  head  ;  his  hands  were 
small,  white,  and  delicate ;  the  chin  and  mouth, 
however,  were  the  two  faulty  features  of  tho  face, 
indicating  weakness  and  indecision.  Yet,  despite 
his  slim  figure  and  almost  girlish  features,  Lionel 
Clinton  (for  it  was  he)  had  the  heart  of  a  lion, 
and  feared  neither  danger  nor  fatigue. 

His  companion,  Edgar  Havering,  was  well 
built,  strong,  and  muscular ;  his  head  was  large, 
hit  forehead  broad,  with  well-developed  eyebrows; 
the  other  features  were  eminently  Saxon,  well  do- 
fined  and  positive,  lighted  up  by  large  grey  eyes 
that  could  become  eloquent  in  a  moment,  either 
with  love  or  resentment.  His  akin,  tanned  by 
sun  and  exposure,  had  a  healthy  rigorous  tone, 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  habitual  pallor 
of  his  friend  Lionel. 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  Edgar,  till  my  father 
laid  the  commission  before  me  yesterday,'  Lionel 
said,  replying  to  some  previous  remark  of  hit 
friend,  "and!  must  start  for  * 
luncheon." 
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Ill 


is  your  regiment  F*  inquired  Edgar, 
the  two  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace. 
"The  head -quart  era,  and  1  believe  two  com- 
panies, are  at  Chatham  ;  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
Is  in  Ireland." 

"  And  how  long  are  you  likely  to  remain  in 
England,  Lionel  r" 

"  I  believe  about  three  month*.  The  regiment 
is  under  orders  for  Gibraltar.  1  shall  not  act,  of 
course,  far  some  time.  The  senior  major,  who  is 
an  experienced  officer,  will  command  till  I  am  fit 
to  take  the  responsibility." 

"  And  how  lung  do  you  think  that  will  take 
you  r 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  mean  to  study  hard,  for 
I  am  determined  to  rise  in  my  profession  and 
win  a  name  for  myself.  Good  bye  to  all  idle- 
ne^  :ind  folly  from  this  day.  Arms  are  hence- 
forth my  mistress,  ambition  my  god." 

"  Ah  !  Lionel,  how  I  envy  you  your  opportu- 
nities and  your  good  fortune !" 

"Oh!  Edgar,  I  wish  you  could  induce  your 
father  to  buy  you  a  commission  as  a  subaltern  in 
my  regiment.  I  would  take  care  you  did  not  lan- 
guish for  promotion.  Urge  him,  like  a  good  fel- 
low.   I  shall  want  you  more  than  ever  now." 

"  Impossible,  Lionel.  My  father,  you  know, 
couldn't  afford  it.  All  the  money  ho  is  worth  is 
saved  for  the  girls:  the  boys  in  our  family  always 
have  to  work.  If  I  ever  entered  the  army  it  could 
only  be  as  a  private." 

"  A  what  Y'  exclaimed  his  friend,  in  disgust. 
"  A  common  soldier  ?  You  would  nover  disgrace 
yourself  and  family  by  doing  such  a  mad,  such  a 
wretched  thing  V 

"  Disgrace,  Lionel  ?  Ton  cannot  mean  what 
you  say." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Do  you  think  any  of  your  friends 
would  know  or  recognise  you  if  you  were  so  to 
degrade  yourself?  What  gentleman  could  be 
seen  shaking  hands  or  taking  the  arm  of  a  private 
eeldier !-" 

"  True.  I  see  the  impossibility  of  retaining 
old  friendships  of  an  aristocratic  class  in  the 
ranks,  but — ' 

"  Of  course  you  would  be  cut  by  everybody." 

"  I  forgot  you  look  on  all  work  as  derogatory, 
if  not  dishonourable,  forgetting  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  work  all  my  life,  and  must  and 
will  to  the  end  of  it." 

"Oh!  I  make  you  an  exception  in  every- 
thing." 

"  All  but  as  a  private  soldier,"  replied  Edgar, 
laughing. 

"  That's  quite  another  thing.  But  I  must  run 
round  to  the  stables  to  see  the  charger  my  father 
has  had  brought  down  for  my  approval.  You 
will  come  and  give  me  your  opinion  when  you 
have  seen  Ethel.  You  will  find  her  in  the  garden 
among  her  flowers."  And,  turning  sharply  round, 
the  young  aristocrat  hastened  with  rapid  strides 
to  the  stables  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  as  Edgar  de- 
scended one  of  the  flights  of  marble  steps  that  led 
from  t  he  terrace  to  the  garden. 

Though  innumerable  paths  and  alleys  led  in 
all  directions  before  him,  IJdgar  had  evidently  no 
doubt  which  to  choose,  for,  turning  to  the  right, 
he  pursued  the  devious  path  till  he  came  on  a 
small  but  exquisite  garden  shut  in  on  aU  sides 
by  high  laurel  hedges. 

Stooping  over  a  bed  of  violets  and  bright  spring 
flowers,  herself  the  most  lovely  flower  of  that  | 


rich  parterre,  was  Ethel  Clinton,  the 
tiful  of  all  Si«  Jasper's  daughters,  and  Lionel's 
youngest  sister. 

Slightly  turning  her  head  aside,  and  shaking 
bark  a  cluster  of  rich  brown  tresses  that  she  might 
better  note  a  distant  footfall  that  fell  on  her 
quick  ear,  Ethel  hastily  gathered  another  flower, 
and,  adding  it  to  the  cluster  already  in  her  hand, 
rose  with  graceful  ease  to  the  height  of  her  full 
stature,  and,  turning  with  a  beaming  smile,  con- 
fronted the  open  handsome  countenance  and  manly 
form  of  Edgar  Havering. 

"  Oh !  you  truant !  See,  I  have  gathered  your 
morning  bouquet,  and  without  your 


I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  give  it  you  for  being 
so  neglectful.  Fie,  Edgar,  you  are  no  prevx  che- 
valier, to  keep  a  lady  waiting.  I  have  been  in 
the  garden  half  an  hour.  No,  Bir,  I  don't  think 
I  will,"  she  added,  with  pretty  petulance,  drawing 
back  the  flowers  she  was  tying  up,  as  Edgar  ad- 
vanced his  hand  to  take  them. 

"  Not  give  me  the  flowers,  dear  Ethel  ?"  he 
replied,  with  a  tone  of  lover-like  sadness.  "  Nay, 
I  am  sure  if  you  knew  how  wretched  your  refusal 
would  make  me  you  would  not  withhold  your  pre- 
cious  gift." 

"  Would  it,  indeed  ?  Well,  don't  look  so  melan- 
choly, and— there,  then,"  and  she  presented  the 
flowers,  which  Edgar  took,  pressing  as  he  did 
so  the  pretty  fingers  of  the  giver  to  his  lips. 

"  Now  then,  sir,  tell  me  why  you  were  not  here 
at  your  proper  time,"  she  demanded,  with  a 
slightly  imperious  toss  of  the  head. 

"  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  Lionel  and  ascertain 
if  all  I  heard  last  night  was  true  that  it  detained 
mo.  Ethel,  dear,  I  am  full  of  apprehension. 
Lionel's  depart uro  will,  I  fear,  prove  a  serious 
hindrance  to  our  future  meetings. ' 

"  How  so,  Edgar  ?  How  can  it  F"  she  asked, 
but  in  a  voice  by  no  means  firm  or  confident. 

"  Good  morning,  young  sir.  You  take  an  early 
hour  for  botanising,  and  seem  to  have  an  interested 
pupil."  The  countenances  of  both  Edgar  and 
Ethel  had  become  a  little  paler  at  the  sound  of 
that  well-known  and  to  one  rather  dreaded  voice, 
as,  hastily  turning  round,  they  encountered  Sir 
Jasper  Clinton. 

Edgar  raised  his  hat  respectfully  to  the  baronet 
as  he  returned  the  morning  salutation.  Without, 
however,  giving  the  young  man  the  opportunity 
of  further  conversation,  he  turned  to  his  daughter, 
saying — 

"  iou  seem,  Miss  Ethel,  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  your  brother  leaves  his  home  in  a 
few  hours." 

"  Oh  !  no  I  have  not,  papa ;  but  Lionel  is  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  now  horse,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  management  of  his  hounds  in 
his  absence,  to  care  for  any  society  but  that  of 
stable  helps  and  grooms,"' she  retorted,  rather 
defiantly. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  desire  you  to  go  into  the 
house.  Your  mother  will  find  you  more  profitable 
occupation  than  studying  the  language  of  flowers, 
however  poetical  the  pursuit  or  interesting  the 
teacher." 

"  Is  F"s*pm*  to  be  seen  so  early  P" 

"  I  would  advise  you  to"  ascertain  that  fact  for 
yourself,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

For  a  moment  Ethel  seemed  half  disposed  to 
rebel,  but,  catching  a  glance  of  her  father's  gloomy 
face  and  a  pained  expression  in  her  lover's  eyes, 
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she  mado  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and,  extending  her 
hand  to  him  in  her  usually  frank  and  lively  man- 
ner, aaid — 

"  Good  bye,  for  the  present,  Edgar." 

Not  stopping  tc  hear  her  father's  muttered  dis- 
pleasure or  noto  the  frown  of  anger  with  which  he 
regarded  her  familiarity  with  a  plebeian,  Bhe 
tripped  lightly  along  the  gravelled  paths,  and  ran 
up  the  marble  steps.  Gaining  the  terrace,  she 
turned  defiantly  round,  waved  her  hand  to  Edgar, 
took  a  flower  from  her  bosom  and  threw  it  towards 
him,  then,  darting  through  tho  open  window, 
was  lost  to  sight. 

Fortunately  Sir  Jasper's  back  was  turned  at 
tho  moment,  and  he  did  not  see  the  last  rebellious 
action  of  hit  daughter.  Edgar,  however,  noted 
all,  returned  a  telegraphic  answer,  and  observed 
where  the  gift  of  the  parting  flower  fell. 

"  Yon  are  aware,  of  course,  that  Lionel,  who 
has  hitherto  honoured  you  with  his  friendship, 
joins  his  regiment  to-morrow,  and  commences 
that  career  of  honour  and  distinction  he  is  so 
eminently  qualified  to  run,"  observed  Sir  Jasper, 
as  Ethel  disappeared,  and  he  walked  slowly  back 
towards  the  mansion. 

"I  have  heard  the  news,  Sir  Jasper,"  re- 
plied Edgar,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  Lionel's 
success  in  any  pursuit  in  which  ho  may  engage." 

"  Of  course  not.  Now,  as  a  sensible  young 
man,  you  will,  of  course,  see  the  necessity,  in 
your  friend's  absence,  of  reducing  your  visits  to 
my  house  as  much  as  possible,  and  especially  as 
regards  my  daughter  Miss  Ethel  Clinton." 

"  Has  anything  in  my  conduct,  Sir  Jasper, 
warranted  this  abrupt  dismissal:'"  replied  the 
youth,  nettled  by  the  arrogant  pomposity  of  the 
baronet. 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  reply  to  that  question  ; 
but  in  courtesy  I  will  say  no.  But  the  truth  is — 
for  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  candid — I  cannot  permit 
your  further  acquaintance  wi  h  my  daughter. 
Who  knows  but  her  affections  might  become  en- 

Figed,  and  that  would  mar  the  splendid  alliance 
have  in  view  for  her." 

"  But  her  feelings  are  already  engaged.  I  love 
her,  Sir  Jasper,  and  she  reciprocates  my  love," 
replied  Edgar,  fearlessly  disclosing  the  truth. 

"  Love  you  P — you  ? — my  daughter  P  1  in  pos- 
sible !" 

"  I  had  not  meant  to  tell  you  this  till  I  had 
made  myself  a  name  and  was  in  a  position  to 
claim  her  as  my  wife  ;  but,  having  broached  tho 
subject,  I  could  not  in  honour  allow  you  to  remain 
an  hour  in  ignorance  of  the  truth." 

"  And  pray,  young  man,  what  position  above 
that  of  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water 
do  you  ever  aspire  to  r"  he  asked,  with  insolent 
irony.  "  Do  you  know  that  my  daughter  has  tho 
blood  of  the  Salisbury's  and  the  Talbots  in  her 
veins  :•  And  do  you,  in  your  boyish  arrogance, 
think  that  a  scion  of  such  a  lineage  wiM  mate 
with  a  plebeian — in  fact,  a  farmer's  son  P" 

"  It  would  not  be  the  first  instance,  Sir  Jasper," 
replied  Edgar  calmly. 

"  There  shall  bo  no  precedent  of  it  in  my 
family,  at  all  events.  Look  here,  young  man ; 
I  will  be  generous  with  y«>u,  in  n  turn  for  your 
candour.  If  in  six  years  you  can  <  >Tn<  n>  me  *ith 
the  stamp  of  gentleman — gi-nth*iiian,  murk  you — 
with  an  honourable  name,  and  sufficient  wealth  to 
maintain  a  household,  then — then — " 
What  then,  airP" 


I  "Then  I  will  give  my  consent,  always  pro- 
vided that  Ethel  is  not  engaged  to  another." 

"  You  have  alluded,  Sir  Jasper,  to  ono  of  your 
collateral  ancestors,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury ; 

I  and  if  your  memory  will  carry  you  back  to  that 

i  noble's  history  you  will  remember  that  tho 
daughter  of  his  proud  house  loved  and  was 
beloved  by  her  brother's  squire,  a  younp  soldier 
with  no  titles  but  truth  and  honour.    That  was 

I  William  Hastings,  first  knighted  by  the  kinjr- 
making  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  admiration  of  his 
courage  in  asserting  his  love  for  Salisbury's 
dsughter  and  Warwick's  own  sister.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  Lord  Hastings  became  the  trusted 
companion  of  a  king,  was  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
a  sound  statesman,  and  to  tho  end  of  his  spotless 
history  sn  honest  man." 

"  And  what  has  this  bit  of  musty  history  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand  P  Am  I  to  infer  that 
you  aro  another  William  Hastings  P" 

"  No,  Sir  Jasper ;  but,  as  that  incident  occurred 
in  your  family,  it  is  somewhat  pertinent.  I  mean 
by  it  this  much,  that  as  love  for  Salisbury's 
daughter  was  the  spring  that  gave  life  and  vigour 
to  every  act  of  Hastings,  till  he  rose  to  fame  and 
power,  so  shall  the  love  of  Ethel  Clinton  bo  tho 
leading  star  of  my  life — it  shall  win  mo  both 
wealth  and  honour,  or  find  me  an  undi*honoun*d 
grave.  Till  then,  Sir  Jasper,  I  bid  you  faro- 
well.  Here  is  my  gage,  he  exclaimed  with 
sudden  vivacity,  as  he  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
rose  Ethel  had  flung  to  him,  11  and  there  stands 
Ethel,"  pointing  to  the  open  window,  where  her 
graceful  figure  was  seen  watching  her  father  and 
lover. 

"  Farewell,  beloved  one !  This  is  the  talisman 
that  shall  work  joy  for  both."  And,  waving  tha 
flower  above  his  head  and  raising  his  hat  to  his 
love,  ho  rushed  down  ono  of  tho  walks,  and, 
clearing  tho  low  wall  at  a  leap,  entered  the  park 
and  disappeared  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"  The  boy's  mnd  !"  observed  the  baronet  as  he 

slowly  ascended  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  where 

Ethel  was  vainly  trying  to  catch  another  view  of 

one  she  might  never  see  again. 

•         •••••  • 

"  James,"  cried  Sir  Jasper,  addressing  a  groom 
he  met  a  few  hours  later  on  the  terrace,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that  fife  and  drum  I  hoar  in  tho 
direction  of  the  village  P  Tho  lively  strain  has 
been  playing  for  some  time." 

"  A  recruiting  party,  Sir  Jasper ;  and  they  aro 
picking  the  lads  up  fast." 

"  Indeed  P   Poor  fools!" 

"Yes,  Sir  Jasper;  and,  you'll  hardly  believe 
it,  young  Mr.  Havering  has  just  enlisted." 
"  What,  Edgar  P" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Jasper,  Mr.  Edgar.  I  saw  him  take 
the  bounty,  and  he  didn't  seem  at  all  ashamed." 

"  He's  mad ;  I  thought  so  in  the  morning. 
Poor  fool !  That  position  will  soon  take  the 
romance  out  of  him.  Still  I  am  heartily  glad  of 
it,  as  he  has  now  placed  an  insurmountable  oarrier 
between  him  and  all  acquaintanceship.  Oh!  / 
am  qlad  of  thu  !  A  common  soldier!  Ha !  ha  !" 
And,  thus  muttering  and  reflecting,  Sir  Jasper  re- 
sumed his  afternoon  walk. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ALBUERA. 

AiTF.li  the  battle  of  Fuentcs  d'Onoro  Lord 
Wellington  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  north,  in 
consequence  of  Maaaena's  movementa  for  the  re- 
lief of  Almeida,  while  Bercsford  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Badajoz,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
paration* intelligence  arrived  that  Soult  was 
marching  upon  him.  Beresford  at  once  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and,  having  united  himself  with 
Blake,  Castafios,  and  Ballaatenw,  the  combined 
nnnic«  took  position  behind  the  Albuera,  where 
the  Seville  and  Olivcncn  roads  meet. 

On  the  westward  of  the  ground,  where  the  allies 


determined  to  abide  the  battle,  the  surface  un- 
dulated gently,  and  on  the  summit,  and  parallel 
with  the  river,  their  divisions  were  drawn  up. 
The  village  of  Albuera  waa  in  front  of  the  lett, 
and  the  right  was  formed  on  a  succession  of  knolls. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  an  open  country 
extends  for  a  considerable  distance,  terminating  in 
thick  woods,  and  in  these  Soult  bivouacked  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  May,  1811,  and  thore  made 
his  disposition*  for  attack. 

The  French  army,  though  numerically  the 
weaker,  waa  composed  of  veteran  troops  and 
amounted  to  20,000  infantry,  3000  cavalry,  and 
40  pieces  of  cannon.   The  allios  numbered  27,000 
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infantry,  2000  cavahy,  and  32  puna,  but  of  the  I 
force  14,000  were  Spanish. 

Beresford's  position  bad  been  carefully  recon- 
noitred by  Soult  on  the  evening  of  the  loth,  and, 
with  a  view  of  attacking  early  in  the  morning,  he 
disposed  hi*  troops  on  a  height  which  formed  a 
kov  to  the  position.  .  A  wooded  hill  behind 
Albuera,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  allied  right, 
afforded  the  French  marshal  the  means  of  forming 
a  strong  column  fur  attack  without  his  design 
being  noticed  by  his  opponent  ;  and  so  surely 
did  darkness  favour  these  operations  that  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  forty  guns  were  concentrated 
within  half  a  mile  of  Beresford's  right  wing 
without  that  general  either  seeing  a  man  or  hear- 
ing a  sound  betraying  the  imminence  of  attack. 
The  remainder  ofSoult's  corps  were  placed  in  a 
wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Feria,  to  bear  against 
Beresford's  left,  and,  by  carrying  the  adjacent 
bridge  and  the  village  of  Albuera,  sever  the 
wings  of  the  allied  army.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  Bercsford  made  his  dispositions  for 
receiving  the  enemy,  and  this  was  scarcely  com- 
pleted before  the  I"  rench  cavalry  wero  perceived 
to  be  in  motion,  marching  out  of  the  wood  opposite 
as  if  to  attack  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera ; 
but  this  was  only  a  feint,  fur  under  cover  of  his 
cavalry  Soult  was  filing  the  principal  body  of  his 
infantry  over  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  turn- 
ing the  flank  of  the  allied  army.  This  intention 
was,  however,  perceived  in  time,  and  a  new  dis- 
position made. 

But  this  was  not  accomplished  without  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  danger.  While  the  Spanish 
line  was  confusedly  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
difficult  manoeuvre  of  changing  its  front,  the 
French,  in  compact  order  of  battle,  attacked  them, 
the  artillery  opening  a  furious  cannonade,  the 
infantry  firing  volley  after  volley,  and  the  cavalry 
chargiug  at  those  points  that  wero  deemed  the 
weakest.  Already  their  ranks  wero  wavering, 
and  Soult,  bent  on  completing  the  ruin  he  had 
commenced,  ordered  up  the  reserve  and  advanced 
all  his  batteries. 

While  theso  were  occurring  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain  was  pouring  down,  which,  with  the  smoke 
from  the  firing,  rendered  it  impossible  to  discern 
anything  distinctly,  and  greatly  aided  the  enemy's 
manajuvres.  The  end  was  that  the  assaulting 
columns  of  the  French  gained  the  heights  and 
entirely  commanded  the  whole  position  of  the 
allied  army. 

At  this  perilous  moment,  when,  indeed,  the  day 
seemed  lost,  General  Stewart  pushed  his  brigade, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Colborne,  up  the  hill, 
performing  this  difficult  exploit  in  a  most  brilliant 
style,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  which  was 
poured  down  upon  them  from  the  heights.  On 
reaching  the  top,  finding  that  the  enemy's  position 
could  not  bo  shaken  by  fire,  the  British  formed 
line  and  advanced  with  the  bayonet.  While  in 
the  act  of  charging,  a  body  of  Polish  Lancers,  who 
in  the  mist  were  mistaken  for  Spanish  cavalry, 
surrounded  the  companies,  spearing  right  and  left 
and  causing  great  sLiughter. 

This  scene  of  carnage,  by  a  partial  dispersion 
of  the  smoke  and  fog  that  hitherto  concealed  the 
battle-ground,  was  fortunately  observed  by 
General  Lumley.  The  older  was  instantly  given, 
and  the  cavalry  galloped  to  the  relief  of  the  rem- 
nant of  Colborne  s  brigade.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  promptitude  and  boldness  of  the  charge,  nor 


the  success  with  which  it  was  conducted.  The 
heights  were  reached  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  and  while  the  Polish  lancers  were  still 
engaged  in  their  work  of  slaughter  they  were  in 
turn  surprised  and  set  upon  withsuch  impetuosity 
that  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  the  greater 
portion  fell  beneath  the  sabres  of  the  English,  and 
the  remainder  fled  in  terror. 

The  mist,  which  had  so  far  favoured  the  enemv, 
had  at  the  same  time  obscured  the  field  of  battle 
from  Soult,  and  prevented  him  taking  immediate 
advantage,  and  exterminating  the  half-ruined 
brigade.  Meanwhile  Houghton's  corps  pushed 
up  the  heights,  the  artillery  came  forward,  and  a 
furious  cannonade,  together  with  a  raking  fire  of 
musketry,  was  poured  into  the  French  masse*. 
For  an  instant  the  enemy  seemed  paralysed,  and 
the  battalions  recoiled,  but  it  was  only  a  mo- 
mentary panic,  for  they  quickly  rallied,  and  came 
on  with  greater  fury. 

The  action  now  became  hotter  than  ever,  the 
artillery  of  both  armies  was  brought  within 
almost  pistol  range  of  each  other,  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the  field 
became  heaped  with  dead.  The  French  resolutely 
endeavoured  to  gain  ground,  but  the  British  would 
not  yield  an  inch,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
obstinacy  and  determination  which  the  troops  of 
the  opposing  forces  displayed. 

At  length  the  inferiority  of  the  British  in  point 
of  numbers  began  to  tell,  and  their  ammunition 
being  nearly  exhausted  caused  the  fire  to  slacken. 
Soult,  taking  advantage  of  this  weakness,  charged 
furiously  with  his  cavalry,  drove  off  our  artillery- 
men, and  captured  six  guns.  The  battle  now  ap- 
peared to  bo  loBt,  and  retreat  seemed  inevitable, 
out,  after  a  hasty  consultation  with  his  officers, 
Marshal  Beresford  determined  that  another  effort 
should  be  made.  Accordingly  the  division  under 
General  Cole  advanced,  and  with  it  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Colonel  Abercrombie.  General 
Harvey  also  brought  up  the  Portuguese  regiments, 
and,  the  whole  force  pushing  forward,  the  fight 
was  renewed. 

At  this  moment  a  singular  and  fatal  blunder 
occurred.  A  Spanish  and  English  regiment, 
having  mistaken  each  other  for  foes,  attacked  one 
another  with  terrifie  fury,  and  wen:  engaged  in  a 
work  of  mutual  destruction  precisely  at  that  junc- 
ture when  every  hand  was  needed  to  repel  the  foe. 
Colonel  Arbuthnot  perceived  the  error,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  rectify  it  bv  one  of  those  acts  of 
gallantry  for  which  British  officers  have  ever  been 
famous.  At  the  moment  when  the  firing  was  at 
its  height  this  brave  officer  galloped  his  horse  in 
between  the  double  line  of  musketry,  and  by  his 
voice  and  gestures  explained  the  mistake,  and 
stopjved  the  firing. 

Cole  meanwhile,  pushing  up  the  hill,  recovered 
the  guns  that  hail  been  taken,  and  passed  the  right 
of  the  skeleton  of  tlio  British  brigado  on  the  samo 
instant  that  Abercrombie  aprsmred  upon  its  left. 
Leaving  the  broken  regiments  in  its  rear,  the  new 
force  came  forward  with  imposing  gallantry,  and 
boldly  confronted  the  French,  now  reinforced  by 
a  portion  of  its  reserve,  and  who  were,  as  they 
believed,  coming  forward  to  annihilate  tho  feeble 
few  that  had  still  survived  the  murderous  contest. 
From  the  daring  attitude  of  tho  fresh  regiments 
Soult  perceived,  too  late,  that  tho  battle  was  not 
won,  and  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  he 
endeavoured  to  re-form  his  corps,  in  order  that 
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they  might  better  cope  with  tho  unexpected 
strength  arrayed  against  them. 

The  storm  of  artillery  with  which,  the  British 
were  received  staggeri-d  them  for  a  moment,  but 
for  a  moment  only,  Onr  fusileers  advanced  upon 
the  enemy  with  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry, 
which  absolutely  mowed  down  the  French  as 
they  stood,  and  frustrated  every  effort  that  Soult 
made  to  open  out  his  huddled  line.  Slowly  but 
purely  the  English  pushed  forward,  the  volleyB 
of  musketry  rolled  on  faster  and  more  deadly  than 
ever.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards 
orders  were  (riven  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  the 
firing  ceased,  and  our  soldiers  rushed  forward 
with  their  usual  impetuosity.  The  slaughter  was 
now  for  a  minute  dreadful,  for  the  French,  endea- 
vouring to  hold  their  position,  were  transfixed  as 
they  stood.  At  length,  further  opposition  being 
useless,  the  enemy  turned  and  fled,  was  hotly 
pursued,  and  driven  across  the  Albuera.  For  a 
short  time  the  battle  continued  at  Albuera,  but 
the  French  withdrew  from  the  village,  and  at 
tliroe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  firing  had  totally 
censed. 

Throughout  this  sanguinary  conflict  Soult  could 
be  distinctly  seen  rushing  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  animating  and  encouraging  his  men, 
and  endeavouring  to  his  utmost  to  turn  the  for- 
tune* of  the  hour.  The  closeness  of  the  struggle 
brought  the  British  under  Soult's  immediate 
notice,  and  the  gallant  marshal,  with  character- 
istic magnanimity,  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
to  excel  the  bravery  and  excellent  order  of  our 
troops.  But  what  made  the  most  impression  upon 
Soult  was  the  English  cheer  that  fell  upon  his 
earn  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  only,  and 
which  it  is  said  he  afterwards  recognised  at  Water- 
loo as  the  d oath-knoll  of  French  hopes. 

This  hard -contested  snd  sanguinary  fight  lasted 
ftmr  hours,  and  the  loss  on  Doth  sides  during 
this  comparatively  short  interval  was  fearful. 
Tho  allies  lost  7000  men — 4500  English  and 
Portuguese,  and  25O0  Spaniards — and  almost  all 
the  field  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Tho 
loss  of  some  regiments  was  terrible:  a  brigade 
composed  of  the  29th,  48th,  and  57th  Regiments 
lost  1050  men  killed  and  wounded,  having  entered 
the  field  1400  strong.  The  brigade  went  into 
action  led  by  a  major-general,  and  with  its  due 
proportion  of  field  officers  and  captains.  At  the 
close  of  the  battle  a  captain  commanded  the 
brigade,  the  57th  and  48th  Regiments  were  com- 
manded by  lieutenants,  and  the  junior  captain  of 
the  29th  Regiment  was  the  senior  effective  officer 
of  bis  corps.  Not  one  of  these  regiments  lost  a 
man  by  toe  sabre  or  the  lance  ;  they  were  never 
driven,  never  thrown  into  confusion ;  they  fought 
in  line,  sustaining  and  replying  to  a  heavy  fire, 
and  often  charging,  ana  when  at  length  the 
enemy  fled  the  xtandard  of  these  heroic  battalions 
floated  in  proud  though  mournful  triumph  in  the 
centre  of  their  wcakenod  but  victorious  fines. 

The  loss  on  the  Bide  of  the  enemy  was  even 
gresUer,  amounting  it  is  said  to  10,000  :  between 
2000  rmd  3000  were  found  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
five  of  their  generals  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Tho  result  of  the  battle  must  have  been  a  terrible 
disappointment  to  Soult  and  his  soldiers ;  for  so 
confident  was  the  French  marshal  of  success  that 
before  setting  out  from  Seville  he  boasted  in 
p'-neral  orders  to  his  army  that  he  was  going  to 
meet  and  defeat  the  British,  and  he  repeated  this 


verbally  to  his  troops.  Moreover,  Philippon,  the 
stupid  governor  of  Seville,  had  made  mo  sure  of 
the  defeat  of  the  allies  that  he  had  ordered  the 
whole  town  to  bo  illuminated,  and  erected 
triumphal  arches,  and  prepared  other  demonstra- 
tions to  welcome  back  the  victorious  general ! 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  battle  was  tho 
presence  of  the  Polish  lancers.  These  desperadoes, 
under  the  influence  of  brandy,  galloped  recklessly 
about  the  field  in  every  direction,  spearing  every 
one  with  whom  they  camo  in  contact.  Cowards 
at  heart,  and  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
legitimate  warfare,  they  wore  enabled  under  spe- 
cially favouring  circumstances  to  do  considerable 
execution.  But  before  the  day  ended  our  brave 
men  who  fell  beneath  their  maniacal  fury  were 
avenged  to  tho  full:  few  of  these  bloodthirsty 
wretches  were  suffered  to  escape ;  thev  were  over- 
taken in  groups  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drink  which  supplied  them  with  a 
momentary  courage  wore  off  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  miserable  poltroons  and  despicable 
curs. 

This  memorable  battle  gave  rise  at  the  time  to 
much  controversy  as  to  tho  generalship  displayed 
by  Marsha]  Bcresford,  but,  whatever  his  faults  as 
a  commander-in-chief  may  have  been,  his  per- 
sonal courage  and  gallantry  do  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion. When  defeat  seemed  all  but  certain  no 
man  could  have  made  greater  exertions  to  retrieve 
the  day  and  maintain  tho  glory  of  our  arms. 
From  first  to  lost  be  was  seen  moving  incessantly 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  exhorting  officers  and 
men  not  to  give  in.  Tho  Spaniards  as  usual  kept 
in  the  background,  and  left  the  English  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  this  show  of  cowardice 
so  irritated  Beresford  that  ho  actually  seized  an 
ensign,  and  dragged  him  forward  with  the  colours, 
hoping  that  these  worthless  troops  would  bo  in- 
spirited to  follow.  Not  a  man  stirred,  however, 
and  the  standard-bearer,  when  the  marshal  re- 
laxed his  grasp,  instantly  flew  back  to  herd  with 
his  cold-blooded  associates.  At  another  period  of 
the  day  Beresfurd  was  furiously  attacked  by  one 
of  the  drunken  Polish  lancers-.  Disdaining  to  lift 
his  sword  against  so  unworthy  a  foe,  the  marshal 
seized  the  lancer's  spear,  unhorsed  him  by  sheer 
strength,  and  his  orderly  dragoon  despatched  tho 
fallen  tuan  with  his  sabre. 


BATTLES  OF  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT 
AND  CAMFERDOWN. 

We  class  those  two  renowned  battles  together 
because,  though  separated  by  an  interval  of  eight 
months,  thcyboth  resulted  from  one  circumstance. 
At  tho  stormy  termination  of  1796  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Spanish  navy 
should  sail  for  Brest,  and,  being  joined  by  tho 
French  vessels  in  that  port,  should  afterwards 
unite  with  the  Dutch  fleet  and  wreak  summary 
vengeance  on  "  perfidious  Albion."  Tho  British 
government,  however,  took  measures  to  thwart  the 
whole  scheme.  A  squadron  under  Sir  J ohn  J <  rvis 
was  appointed  to  blockade  the  port  of  Cadiz,  whero 
the  Spanish  fleet  lay ;  and  Admiral  Duncan  was 
stationed  off  the  coast  of  Holland  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel. 

In  February,  1797,  while  Sir  John  Jervis  was 
yet  off  Lisbon,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
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Spaniards,  with  twenty-seven  sail,  had  already 
issued  from  Cadiz.  He  accordingly  Bailed  at  onoe 
with  nine  ships,  and,  though  one  of  these  was 
nearly  lost  by  running  aground,  ho  proceeded 
with  hi-  remaining  eight  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  6th  he  was  reinforced  by  Sir  William 
Parker,  with  six  Bhips,  and  on  the  following  day 
by  the  Culloden,  making  fifteen  sail  of  the  line. 
Near  midnight  of  the  13th,  when  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  he  was  joined  by  Commodore  Nelson, 
and  at  tint  solemn  hour,  while  the  signal-guns 
of  the  adversary  were  booming  in  their  ears,  tho 
brave  commanders  planned  the  coming  battle. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  14th,  while  the  British  fleet 
was  on  the  starboard  tack,  standing  to  the  south- 
ward, the  wind  west  by  south,  Capo  St.  Vincent 
bearing  east  by  north  at  eight  leagues' distance, 
weather  hazy,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  discovered  ex- 
tending from  south-west  to  south.  Shortly  before 
ten  it  was  perceived  by  the  Bonnt •Citoyenne  sloop  of 
war  that  the  enemy  had  twenty-seven  ships  of  tho 
line ;  and  soon  after  Sir  John  Jervis  communicated 
to  the  fleet  his  intention  of  cutting  through  them. 
Troubridge,  in  the  Culloden,  was  ordered  to  lead 
tho  van.  The  British  fleet  was  formed  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  distance  between 
the  two  fleets  being  about  two  miles.  Between 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ships  of  tho  Spa- 
nish line  there  was  a  considerable  interval ;  and 
through  this  pap  Troubridge,  in  the  Culloden,  led 
tho  British  fleet,  opening  a  well-directed  fire  on 
both  sides,  and  effectually  cutting  off  nine  sail  of 
the  enemy's  lino  on  the  rear  division.  As  soon  as 
he  had  got  through  tho  line  Troubridge  tacked 
again  and  engaged  the  weather  or  centre  division 
of  the  enemy.  He  vrtu*  followed  in  this  gloriously 
successful  manu'uvre  by  the  Blenheim,  Prince 
George,  Ori'tn,  and  Irresistible,  a  heavy  tiro  being 
now  awakened  in  cither  fleet. 

Nelson  was  in  the  rear  of  the  lino  Ho  ob- 
served the  van  of  the  enemy  keeping  off  the  wind, 
with  the  evident  design  of  forming  a  junction 
with  the  separated  ships.  He  therefore  wore,  and 
made  all  sail  to  assist  the  Culloden,  at  that  time 
hotly  engaged.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Collingwood,  in  the  Excellent.  These,  with  tho 
British  ships  before  named,  turned  the  Spaniards, 
who  again  hauled  to  the  wind,  on  the  larboard 
tack. 

The  Principe  de  Anturiat,  112  guns,  one  of  tho 
rear  division,  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  a  vice-admiral,  made  an  effort  to 
cross  ahead  of  the  Victory,  and  break  tho  British 
line.  This  bold  and  creditable  attempt  was  frus- 
trated by  the  Victory  throwing  in  stays.  The 
Spaniard  did  the  same,  and  as  she  turned  her 
quarter  to  the  Victory,  while  paying  off,  received 
the  whole  well-directed  broadside  of  that  renowned 
ship,  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  two  cables' 
length.  Wane  d  by  the  execution  thus  inflicted 
upon  her,  tin-  Spaniard  hastened  to  regain  her 
station,  considerably  damaged. 

Our  van  ships,   which   Troubridge  had  bo 
intly  led  through  the  enemy's  line,  with  the 
'  and  the  Excellent,  under  Nelson  and 
rt  <  •Uingwood,  were  all  this  time  engaged 
in  close  and  deadly  combat  with  tie  ■  •nemy.  Tho 
Sdvador  del  Mmndo  and  the  Son  Isidro  luccoa- 

impetuosity  of 

•  British  division  with  Nt  Ison  and  Troubridge  in 
command,  and  were  taken  possession  of.  The 
.YiV     ■  i!i  i  all.  n  aboard 


of  each  other,  Nelson  speedily  discovered  it,  and, 
with  instant  resolution,  ran  under  their  lee  with 
his  fore-topmast  hanging  over  tho  side,  put  his 
helm  down,  and  his  ship,  having  no  head-saiL 

Suickly  flew  up  in  the  wind,  and  fell  on  board 
»e  San  Nicolas.  This  was  Nelson's  object. 
Ho  rushed  aboard  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
boarders  and  officers,  carried  hor  in  a  twinkling, 
and  then  proceeded  to  tho  Son  JoseJ,  which  he 
took  in  the  same  gallant  manner,  thus  capturing 
two  ships  by  one  well-timed  and  brilliantly- 
exeeuted  manoeuvre. 

The  boarding  of  tho  Spanish  ship  is  vigorously 
described  in  Nelson'B  latest  letter : — M  The  soldiers 
of  the  69th,  doing  duty  as  marines  with  an 
alacrity  which  will  ever  do  them  credit,  and 
Lieutenant  Pearson,  of  the  same  regiment,  were 
almost  the  foremost  on  this  service.  The  first 
man  who  jumped  into  the  enemy's  mizen -chains 
was  Captain  Berry,  late  my  first  lieutenant 
(Captain  Miller  was  in  the  very  act  of  going  also, 
but  I  directed  him  to  remain'! ;  he  was  supported 
from  our  sprit -sail  yard,  which  hooked  on  tho 
mizen  rigging.  A  soldier  of  the  69th  Regiment 
having  broken  the  upper  quarter-gallery  window, 
I  jumped  in  myself,  and  was  followed  by  others 
as  fast  as  possible.  I  found  the  cabin  doors 
fastened,  and  somo  Spanish  officers  fired  their 
pistols ;  but,  having  broken  open  the  doors,  the 
soldiers  fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  fell  as  ho 
was  retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  1  pushed  on 
immediately  for  the  quarter-deck,  where  I  found 
Captain  Iierry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  tho 
Spanish  ensign  hauling  down. 

"  I  passed  with  my  people  and  Lieutenant  Pear- 
son along  the  larboard  gangway  to  the  forecastle, 
where  I  met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prisoners 
to  my  seamen  :  they  delivered  me  their  swords. 
A  fire  of  pistols  or  muskets  opening  from  the 
admiral's  stern  gallery  of  the  Son  JoteJ,  I  directed 
the  soldiers  to  fire  into  her  stern,  and,  calling  to 
Captain  Miller,  ordered  him  to  send  more  men 
into  the  San  Sicolas,  and  directed  my  people  to 
board  the  first-rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant, 
Captain  Berry  assisting  me  in  the  main-chains. 
At  this  moment  a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  tho 

Siarter-deck  rail  and  said  they  surrendered.  From 
is  most  welcome  intelligence  it  was  not  lung 
before  I  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  when  tho 
Spanish  captain,  with  a  bow,  presented  me  his 
sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his 
wounds.  I  asked  him  on  his  honour  if  the  shin 
was  surrendered  :  he  declared  she  was,  on  which 
I  gave  him  my  hand  and  desired  him  to  call  on 
his  officers  and  ship's  company  and  tell  them  of 
it,  which  he  did;  and  ou  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
Spanish  first-rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may 
seem,  did  I  receive  the  swords  of  the  vanquished 
Spaniards,  which,  as  I  received,  I  gave  to  William 
Kearney,  one  of  my  bargemen,  who  put  them, 
with  tho  greatest  mng-froid,  under  his  arm. 
Thus  fell  these  two  ships." 

The  Santissima  Trinidad  had  been  also  com- 
pletely silenced ;  but  unaccountably  was  not  taken 
jHtsst'SM,  .ii  ,,f,  and  escaped. 

About  half-past  four,  P.M.,  the  British  admiral, 
observing  that  nine  sail  of  tho  enemy's  line  which 
hod  been  separated  in  the  morning  were  coming 
down  to  reinforce  the  ships  that  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  action,  made  the  signal  to  discontinue 
and  form  the  line,  so  as  to  cover  the  prizes,  as 
well  as  our  own  disabled  ships— the  Culloden,  the 
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Captain,  and  Colossus.  The  Spanish  ships  were 
therefore  at  liberty  to  ro- unite ;  but,  reduced  to 
twenty- three  sail  of  the  line,  they  stood  away  on 
the  starboard  tack,  and  the  action  ceased. 

The  day  after  the  action,  whilst  the  British 
ships  were  close  under  Cap<  St.  Vincent,  refitting 
ana  fretting  tho  prizes  in  a  condition  to  carry  sail, 
twenty-two  sail  of  the  Spanish  fleet  hove  in  sight, 
and  bore  down  in  a  regular  lino  of  battle,  as  if 
determined  to  engage  the  British  and  endeavour 
to  rescue  their  unfortunate  companions.  They, 
however,  thought  it  most  safe  to  haul  off,  and, 
after  encountering  tremendous  weather,  retired 
into  Cadiz. 

After  repairing  at  Lagos  Bay,  tho  British 
squadron  Hailed  for  Lisbon,  where  3200  prisoners 
were  landed  from  the  four  prizes,  amidst  the 
cheering  shouts  of  the  populace. 

So  important  a  victory  with  so  decisive  a  dis- 
parity of  force  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  our 
naval  annals.  The  ability  displayed  by  the  com- 
mandiT  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  valour  and 
adroitness  of  the  seamen ;  indeed,  the  fire  of  the 
British  was  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents 
in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  to  one  during  the 
whole  of  the  action.  The  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition was  something  enormous,  tho  Cullotltn 
consuming  170  barrels  of  powder,  the  Captain 
146,  and  the  Blenheim  180. 

Our  loss  in  this  engagement,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  exactly  300  men;  that  of  tho 
Spaniards  in  tho  captured  ships  alone  amounted  to 
60.J,  and  those  which  escaped  must  also  have 
suffered  considerably. 

On  our  part,  honours  woro  the  ordor  of  the  day. 
This  battle  won  for  Admiral  Jcrvis  the  title  of 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  tho  scene  of  his  glory ;  he 
also  received  the  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  a 
pension  of  £3000  per  annum.  Vice-Admiral 
Thompson  and  Rear- Admiral  Parker  were  created 
baronet* ;  the  honours  of  the  Irish  peerage  were 
afterwards  conferred  upon  Vice-Admiral  Walde- 
grave,  and  on  Commodore  Nelson  the  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

Earl  St.  Vincent  and  the  officers  under  his 
command  behaved  as  patriot  ical  1  y  as  gallantly  in 
regard  to  the  war.  The  gloom  which  had  over- 
tqiread  the  country  consequent  upon  a  great  com- 
mercial crisis  and  panic  was  certainly  dispelled  by 
the  news  of  the  victory ;  but  the  government  also 
needed  material  aid,  which  the  glory  of  its  fleet 
and  commanders  could  not  bring:  m  short,  the 
pnblic  treasury  needed  replenishing.  A  sub- 
scription was  therefore  raiwd  which  realised  a 
large  sum  to  bo  employed  as  fresh  sinews  of  war. 
The  subscription  of  Earl  St.  Vincent  and  his 
officer*  alone  amounted  to  nearly  £7000,  of  which 
his  lordship  contributed  £1000. 

Wo  have  now  to  record  the  grand  victory  of 
Admiral  Dc.xcan.  It  was  not  tiU  the  month 
of  October,  and  not  till  tho  British  admiral  had 
returned  to  Yarmouth  to  refit,  that  tho  Dutch  fleet 
put  to  sea.  On  this  the  English  commander,  who 
nad  received  the  most  early  and  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  movements,  suddenly  returned 
to  his  former  station. 

The  command  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-six  sail,  including  frigates, 
had  been  confided  to  Admiral  De  Winter,  who, 
besides  his  naval  attainments,  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  under  General  Pichogru. 


No  sooner  had  Do  Winter  quitted  the  Texel 
than  Captain  Trollope,  who  had  been  stationed 
with  a  light  squadron  of  observation  at  tho 
mouth  of  that  river,  gave  notice  of  his  approach, 
and  on  tho  11th  of  October  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
orders  for  a  general  chase,  wben  the  Dutch  ships 
were  soon  discovered  drawn  up  in  lino  of  battle  on 
tho  larboard  tack,  between  Campcrdown  and  Eg- 
mont,  the  land  being  about  nine  miles  to  the  lee- 
ward. 

Of  the  action  that  foUowed  we  have  only  the 
most  scanty  details.  Admiral  Duncan,  whose 
fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  tho  line,  exclu- 
sive of  frigates,  finding  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  made  tho  signal  to  bear  up,  break  tho 
enemy's  line,  and  engage  them  to  leeward, 
each  ship  her  opponent,  so  that  tho  British 
squadron  might  place  itself  between  tho  enemy 
and  the  land,  which  they  were  fast  approaching. 
Tho  admiral's  signal  was  obeyed  with  prompti- 
tude. Vice-Admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  bore 
down  on  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,  his  division  following  his  example,  and 
the  action  commenced  about  forty  yiinutos  past 
twelve  o'clock.  The  Venerable  scon  got  through 
the  enemy's  lino,  and  a  close  action  was  begun  on 
their  van,  which  lasted  near  two  hours  and  a  half, 
when  all  the  masts  of  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship 
were  observed  to  go  by  the  board  ;  she  wax,  how  - 
ever,  bravely  defended  for  some  time,  but,  being 
overpressed  bv  numbers,  her  colours  were  struck, 
and  Admiral  Dc  Winter  was  brought  on  board  tho 
Venerable ;  soon  after  the  ship  bearing  the  vice- 
admiral's  flag  was  also  dismasted,  and  surrendered 
to  Vice-admiral  Onslow;  and  these,  with  three 
of  sixty-eight  guns,  two  of  sixty- four,  two  of 
fifty-six,  and  two  vessels  of  inferior  force,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English. 

In  the  early  part  of  Ihe  action  Rear- Admiral 
Story,  who  commanded  the  centre  division  of  tho 
Dutch  fleet,  fled  for  the  Texel  in  the  States-  General, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  with  part  of  his  division, 
and  afterwards  made  a  merit  of  having  saved, 
at  all  events,  a  portion  of  the  fleet. 

This  action,  which  was  gallantly  contested  by 
the  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  proved  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  in  our  naval 
annals.  Tho  British  squadron  suffered  much  in 
masts,  yards,  and  rigging,  and  many  of  tho  ships 
lost  a  number  of  men,  but  in  no  proportion 
to  the  loss  of  the  enemy.  The  carnage  on  board 
the  two  ships  that  bore  the  Dutch  admirals'  flags 
was  beyond  all  description,  and  did  not  amount 
to  loss  than  250  killed  and  wounded  in  each 
ship.  The  total  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to 
191  killed,  including  the  brave  Captain  Burgess, 
with  560  wounded. 

Thanks  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  greeted 
the  arrival  of  the  gallant  sailors ;  many  of  the 
captains  were  gratified  by  medals ;  the  venerable 
admiral  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  dignity 
of  Viscount  Camperdown,  and  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  while  Vice-Admiral 
Onslow  was  created  a  baronet,  and  Captains 
Trollopo  and  Fairfax  knights  banneret. 

Perhaps  wo  cannot  better  conclude  this  articlo 
than  by  a  personal  account  of  the  two  gallant 
admirals  that  entered  the  ranks  of  the  peerago 
in  reward  for  these  victories.  Both  were  rigid 
disciplinarians,  and, considering  the  "rough  lot' 
they  had  to  deal  with,  no  better  men  could  be 
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found  for  holding  the  command.  But,  while 
Jervie  was  all  iron,  Duncan  hnd  the  hardness 
and  the  brightness  of  steel.  Let  the  following 
anecdote*,  perfectly  true,  show  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  two  leaders  :— 

It  was  during  the  blockade  at  Cadiz  that  the 
mutiny  which  had  ceased  to  exist  at  home  broke 
out  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's  fleet.  St.  Vincent  re- 
ressed  it  with  a  promptitude  and  severity  which 
as  not  always  been  called  righteous.  Iwo  men 
on  board  the  St.  George  were  seized  ss  ringleaderB 
in  an  uproar  occasioned  by  iho  condemnation  of 
two  of  their  shipmates  for  a  breach  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  article  of  war.  A  court-martial  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  upon  them  the  following  day, 
and  as  the  prisoners  passed  to  the  ship  in  which 
they  wire  to  bo  tried,  Lord  St.  Vincent  said  to 
them,  "  My  friends,  I  hope  you  ore  innocent ;  but, 
if  guilty,  I  recommend  you  instantly  to  set  about 
making  your  peace  with  God,  for,  if  you  are  con- 
demned, and  there  is  daylight  to  hang  you,  you 
will  dio  this  day."  They  were  found  guilty,  but, 
as  it  was  late  when  the  trial  was  over,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court-martial  gave  them  till  Monday 
morning  to  prepare  themselves — the  next  day 
being  Sunday.  This  respite  was  reversed  by 
Lord  St.  Vincent.  He  ordered  the  men  for  exe- 
cution the  following  day,  at  nine  o'clock.  "  He 
also  commanded,"  says  Captain  Brenton,  "that  as 
soon  a«  the  culprits  were  suspended  at  the  yard- 
arm  every  ship  in  tho  fleet  should  proceed  to  tho 
performance  of  divine  service.  Accordingly,  at 
the  appointed  time  the  fatal  gun  was  tired,  and 
the  unhappy  men  wero  run  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  of  it.  Each  ship  hoisted  a  pendant  at  her 
mizen-peak,  the  signal  for  divine  service ;  and  all 
were  assembled  at  prayers." 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  the  awful  so- 
lemnity of  this  scene  was  broken  or  diverted  by 
the  guns  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  had  be- 
come aware  of  our  dissensions,  had  seen  the  men 
executed,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  send  out 
their  gun-boats  against  the  inshore  squadron. 
Consequently,  the  moment  prayers  were  concluded 
the  men  were  ordered  to  man  all  tho  boats,  and 
proceed  to  tho  place  of  action :  an  order  which 
they  obeyed  with  all  tho  greater  alacrity,  because 
it  turned  their  minds  from  tho  dreadful  hour  just 
past.  Tho  Spaniards  were  driven  back  into  Cadiz 
with  much  loss  and  more  confusion. 
Contrast  the  genial  Admiral  Duncan : — 
Just  before  the  battle  of  Campcrdown  the 
Nassau  and  Montague,  two  ships  of  his  squadron, 
refused  to  put  to  sea,  as  their  wages  were  in 
arrears.  Their  example  was  caught  and  followed 
by  the  other  ships,  so  that  the  Venerable  and 
Adamant,  whoso  crews  alone  remained  loyal  and 
steady  in  their  duty  to  tho  country,  were  left  to 
proceed  by  themselves  up  the  Texel,  whither 
Duncan,  unattended  as  ho  was,  immediately  re- 
paired. In  this  critical  position  Duncan  brought 
stratagem  to  supply  the  place  of  numbers,  for, 
making  a  variety  ot  signals,  as  if  to  ships  in  the 
offing,  he  deceived  his  opponent,  Do  Winter,  into 
the  belief,  as  he  afterwords  confessed,  that  he  was 
blockaded  by  a  squadron  superior  to  his  own. 
About  this  time  the  only  symptom  of  mutiny  that 
was  ever  observed  on  board  the  Venerable  made 
its  appearance.  A  plot  to  carry  the  ship  homo 
was  actually  on  foot,  but  discovered  and  reported  I 
by  some  of  tho  gunner's  crew.  The  admiral,  as 
he  had  been  compelled  to  do  more  than  once  be-  | 


lure  during  tnis  critical  perioa,  orucrea  an  nanus 
to  be  called  on  deck,  and  proceeded  to  address 
them  in  the  firmest  and.  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
coolest  terms.  After  addressing  them  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  folly  as  well  as  the  disloyalty 
and  shamo  of  such  mutinous  conduct,  he  ordered 
six  men  who  were  charged  with  being  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  plot  to  stand  before  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  addressing  them  as  follows: — "My 
lads,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  apprehen- 
sive of  any  violent  measures  you  may  nave  in 
contemplation,  and  though,  I  do  assure  you,  1 
would  much  rather  obtain  your  love  than  your 
fear,  I  will  with  my  own  hand  shoot  the  first  man 
who  displays  a  symptom  of  rebellious  conduct." 
Then  turning  round  suddenly  upon  one  of  the 
mutineers,  "  Do  you  want,  sir, '  said  be,  "  to  tako 
the  command  of  tho  ship  out  of  my  hands V 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  an  unblushing 
front.  The  admiral's  sword  was  drawn  ;  he  raised 
it.  Heaven  knows  whether  he  would  not  have 
killed  the  mutinous  seaman  on  the  spot  had  not 
his  arm  been  arrested  by  the  chaplain  and  secre- 
tary. The  blow— luckily,  perhaps,  though  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  justifiable — was  ar- 
rested ;  the  admiral  did  not  attempt  to  make  a 
second,  but  called  to  tho  ship's  company,  in  a 
voice  shaken  by  the  agitations  of  the  moment, 
"  Lot  those  who  will  stand  by  me  and  my  officers 
pass  over  to  starboard,  that  we  may  see  who  arc 
our  friends  and  who  our  enemies."  In  an  instant 
the  whole  crew,  except  the  six  fom enters  of  the 
mutiny,  hod  gone  over  to  the  starboard  side. 
Duncan  sheathed  his  sword.  The  culprits  ware 
seized,  put  in  irons,  and  confined  in  the  gun-room, 
but  were  afterwards  liberated  one  by  one,  as  the 
signs  of  true  regret  appeared.  It  was  thus,  and 
by  such  judicious  lenity,  that  ho  endeared  himself 
to  a  faithful  crew,  who,  in  tho  very  focus  of  tu- 
mult, and  amidst  the  reproaches  of  the  tumultuous, 
stood  firm  and  uncorruptible  to  their  duty. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTtOW  OF 

Crue  litribtttts  in  $hba(  &  IHiluani  % tfr. 
— • — 

A  HUMAN  HOO-IX-AttMOCa. 

In*  a  skirmish  with  the  Turks  a  Flemish  cornet, 
named  Von  Zedlitz,  was  attacked  by  twelve  of 
the  enemy  and  struck  to  the  ground.  When 
he  had  wounded  one  of  them  through  the  arm 
they  wrung  his  sword  from  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  loose  his  armour,  but,  as  he  was  armed  with  a 
whole  cuirass,  no  one  could  strip  him  ;  else,  with- 
out doubt,  they  would  have  sabred  and  cut  him 
to  pieces.  As  it  was,  they  made  him  prisoner,  and 
carried  him  off  among  them  a  good  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  then,  setting  him  in  his  cuirass  on  a 
baggage  mule,  carried  him  to  the  head-quarter* 
of  the  Turkish  emperor. 

When  they  entered  the  camp  crowds  began  to 
stare  at  the  figure  of  a  man  in  full  harness,  cui- 
rass and  headpiece,  all  screwed  up,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  but  sheer  iron  to  be  seen.    One  of 
the  bystanders  asked  him  what  he  could  do  with 
such  a  load  of  iron  upon  him.    He  answered,  "  If 
I  I  had  a  horse,  and  were  loose  and  free,  you  would 
I  quickly  see  what  1  oould  do."    Being  desired  to 
|  touch  the  ground  with  his  fist,  he  did  so,  but  the 
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girth  of  the  baggage  saddle  burst,  and  ho  fell 
w  ith  a  crash  to  the  ground.  The  laughter  of  the 
Turk*,  however,  watt  turned  to  wonder  when  ho 
rose  nimbly,  and,  without  a  run,  'jumped  in  his 
heavy  armour  upon  the  tall  mule. 

When  he  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Vizier 
the  Latter  ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  of  his 
armour,  but  its  fastenings  were  too  complicated 
for  the  Turks,  and  he  remained  armed  till  ques- 
tioned by  the  Sultan  himself.  On  receiving  an 
assurance  of  safety  he  showed  the  interpreter  two 
little  side-screws,  on  loosening  which  the  cuirass 
fell  to  pieces.  He  was  afterwards  ordered  to  ex- 
hibit himself  in  full  cuirass,  armed  at  all  points 
for  fight,  and  to  prove  whether  in  this  fashion  ho 
could,  without  vantage,  raise  himself  from  the 

Cuiul.  Next  day,  mules  and  several  kicking 
sea  being  produced,  Von  Zedlitr.  laid  himself 
on  the  ground  with  his  cuirass  screwed,  and,  rising 
nimbly,  sprang  on  a  home.  This  feat  he  repeated 
several  times. 

But  (in  another  sense}  Von  Zcdlitz  was  steel 
inside  as  teell  as  out.  When  asked  whether,  if 
liberated,  he  would  still  make  war  upon  the  Sultan, 
he  answered,  M  More  hotly  than  ever."  The 
Sultan  replied,  14  You  shall  be  free,  my  man,  and 
make  war  on  me  as  you  will  for  the  rest  of  your 
life." 

After  very  handsome  treatment  during  a  month's 
captivity,  Von  Zedlitz  was  released  without  ran- 

A  HP  AL  I'll  AN  TOM  gHir. 

When  a  steamboat  was  first  introduced  at 
Trinidad,  the  governor,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  pa- 
tronised the  venture  by  taking  a  trip  of  pleasure  1 
in  her  through  some  of  the  inland  streams  into  j 
the  main  ocean.  Almost  every  one  got  sick  out- 
side, and  as  they  returned  through  the  Boca  I 
Grande  there  was  no  one  on  dock  but  Sir  Ralph 
and  the  man  at  the  helm.  When  they  were  in  the  | 
middle  of  the  passage  a  small  privateer,  such  as 
commonly  infested  the  gulf  at  that  period,  was 
seen  making  all  sail  for  the  shore  of  Trinidad.  Her 
course  seemed  unaccountable,  but  what  was  their 
surprise  when  they  observed  that  on  nonring  the 
coa*t  the  privateer  never  tacked,  and  finally  that 
she  ran  herself  directly  on  shore,  her  crew  at  the 
same  time  leaping  out  over  the  bows  and  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  scampering  off  as  if  they  were  mad, 
some  up  the  mountains  ana  others  into  the  thickets. 
This  was  so  strange  a  sight  that  Sir  Ralph  ordered 
the  helmsman  to  steer  for  the  privateer,  that  he 
might  discover  the  cause  of  it.  When  they  came 
close  the  vessel  appeared  deserted;  Sir  Ralph 
went  on  board  of  her,  and,  after  Hcarching  various 
parts  without  finding  any  one,  ho  opened  a  Utile 
side  cabin  and  saw  a  man  lying  on  a  mat, 
evidently  with  a  broken  limb.  The  man  made  an 
effort  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  supplication ; 
he  was  pale  as  ashes,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his 
hair  stood  on  end.  Misericordia  !  Misericord ia  / 
Avt  Maria  /"  faltered  forth  the  South  American. 

M  Do  you  know  who  1  am     asked  the  governor, 
in  Spanish. 

"  The  —  the  —  0  sir  —  misericordia  I  —  Ave 
Maria  /"  answered  tho  smuggler. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  follow 
could  be  brought  back  to  his  senses,  when  he  gave 
this  account  of  the  matter :  that  they  saw  a  vessel 
apparently  following  them  with  only  two  persons 
on-  board,  and  steering,  without  a  single  sail, 


directly  against  wind  and  tide ;  that  they  knew  no 
ship  could  move  in  such  a  course  by  human  means ; 
that  they  heard  a  deep  roaring  noiso  and  saw  an 
unusual  agitation  of  tho  water,  and  accordingly 
drove  their  own  vessel  ashore  in  an  agony  of  terror 
and  escaped  as  they  could  ;  that  he  himself  was  not 
able  to  move,  and  that  when  he  heard  Sir  Ralph's 
footsteps  ho  verily  believed  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  tho  Evil  Spirit. 

Only  that  the  man  was  ill,  and  therefore  a  little 
subdued,  one  would  have  thought  this  tho  best 
company  for  a  smuggler  to  fall  into. 

A  JUVENILE  HERO. 

The  following  affecting  anecdote  is  introduced 
in  the  work  ascribed  to  Louis  Bonaparte  on  the 
government  of  Holland  :— 

u  During  the  fatal  explosion  of  the  Orient  the 
conduct  and  death  of  the  young  Casabianca  were 
deserving  of  remark.  This  boy,  whose  age  did 
not  exceed  thirteen,  displayed  the  utmost  activity. 
Stationed  among  the  guns,  he  encouraged  the 
gunners  and  sailors,  and  when  the  firing  happened 
to  be  impeded,  in  tho  heat  of  the  action,  through 
excess  of  zeal  and  agitation,  he  restored  order  and 
tranquillity  by  a  coolness  which  was  quite  as- 
tonishing for  his  age ;  ho  mode  tho  gunners  and 
sailors  sensible  of  their  inadvertencies,  and  took 
care  that  each  gun  was  served  with  cartridges 
Buited  to  its  calibre. 

11  Ho  did  not  know  that  his  father  had  been 
mortally  wounded ;  and  when  tho  fire  broke  out 
on  board  the  Orietit,  and  the  guns  were,  aban- 
doned, this  courageous  child  remained  by  himself 
and  called  loudly  on  his  father  to  tell  him  if  he 
could  leave  his  post,  like  the  rest,  without  dis- 
honour. The  fire  was  making  dreadful  ravages, 
yet  he  still  waited  for  his  father's  answer ;  but  in 
vain !  At  length  an  old  sailor  informed  him  of 
the  misfortune  of  Casabianca,  and  told  him  (hat 
he  was  ordered  to  save  his  son's  life  by  surrender- 
ing. Ho  refused,  and  ran  to  tho  gun-room. 
When  he  perceived  his  father  ho  throw  himself 
upon  him,  held  him  in  his  close  embrace,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  quit  him.  In  vain  his 
father  entreated  and  threatened  him  ;  in  vain  tho 
old  sailor,  who  felt  an  attachment  to  his  captain, 
wished  to  render  him  this  last  service.  *  I  must 
die — 1  will  die  with  my  fathor!'  answered  tho 
generous  child.  'There  is  but  a  moment  remain- 
ing,' observed  tho  sailor ;  '  I  shall  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  saving  myself.  Adieu!'  Tho  flame 
reaching  tho  powder,  tho  vessel  blew  up  with  the 
young  Casabianca,  who  in  vain  covered  with  his 
body  the  mutilated  remains  of  his  father.  Such 
is  what  the  old  sailor  related  to  General  Kleber  and 
Louis  on  landing  at  Alexandria." 

AFFECTING  INSTANCE  OF  SOLDIERS*  REGARD 
FOB,  THBIR  OFFICERS. 

In  Juno,  1805,  orders  were  issued  for  Colonel 
Tottenham  and  four  subalterns  of  the  78th  to  join 
the  battalion  in  India.  The  day  before  the  colonel 
left  the  regiment  the  soldiers  held  conferences  with 
each  other  in  tho  barracks,  and  in  the  evening 
several  deputations  were  sent  to  him,  entreating 
him  in  tbo  most  earnest  manner  either  to  make 
application  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  thorn,  or 
to  obtain  permission  for  them  to  accompany  him. 
He  returned  his  acknowledgment  for  their  at- 
tachment and  for  their  spirited  offer;  but,  as  duty 
required  his  presence  in  India,  while  their  ser- 
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vices  were  at  present  confined  to  this  country, 
they  must  therefore  separate  for  some  time.  The 
next  evening,  when  the  colonel  went  from  the 
barracks  to  the  town  of  Ilythe  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  coach  for  London,  two-thirds  of  the  soldiers, 
and  officers  in  the  same  proportion,  accompanied 
him,  all  of  them  complaining  of  being  left  behind. 
They  so  crowded  round  the  coach  as  to  impede  its 

E>gress  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  till  at 
igth  the  coachman  was  obliged  to  urge  his 
horses  onward,  and  force  his  way  through  them. 
Upon  this  the  soldiers,  who  hung  by  the  wheels, 
horses,  harness,  and  coach  doors,  gave  way,  ana 
allowed  a  passage.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye 
among  the  younger  part  of  them.  Such  a  scene 
as  this,  exhibited  by  more  than  600  men,  and  in 
the  streets  of  a  town,  could  not  pass  unnoticed, 
and  was  quickly  reported  to  General  Moore,  whoso 
mind  was  always  alive  to  the  advantage  derived 
from  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  between 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  circumstance  was  quite 
suited  to  his  chivalrous  mind.  He  bud  the  case 
before  tho  commander-in-chief,  who,  equally  ap- 
preciating the  incident  and  its  bearings,  ordered 
that  for  the  present  there  should  be  no  separation, 
and  that  Colonel  Tottenham  should  return  to  the 
battalion  in  which  he  had  so  many  friends  ready 
to  follow  him  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  when 
brought  in  front  of  an  enemy  either  to  compel 
them  to  fly  or  perish  on  the  field. 

A  SAVAGE  PA88ENOER. 

Captain  Reynolds,  of  tho  Urania,  when 
rounding  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  observed  three 
large  canoes,  containing  seventy  or  eighty  men, 
making  for  his  ship  with  all  haste.  Tho  first 
having  approached  within  a  short  dirtance,  Tip- 
pahee, the  chief,  stood  up  and  by  signs  desired  to 
come  on  board.  Captain  Reynolds,  suspecting 
some  treacherous  intention,  returned  signs  of  re- 
fusal, but  as  the  canoe  came  alongside  the  resolute 
savage  sprang  upon  deck,  from  which  ho  waved 
off  ail  three  canoes.  Being  asked  what  be  wanted, 
he  replied,  in  broken  English,  "  Go  Europe,  see 
King  George."  The  captain,  however,  not  wish- 
ing to  be  embarrassed  with  such  a  guest,  and 
knowing  how  well  all  these  islanders  swim,  ordered 
threo  of  tho  stoutest  seamen  to  cast  him  overboard. 
Tippnhee,  understanding  their  design,  threw  him- 
self fiat  on  the  deck,  and,  seizing  hold  of  two  iron 
ring-bolts,  grasped  them  with  such  surprising 
force  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  him 
without  maiming  him,  which  of  courso  Captain 
Reynolds  would  not  permit.  He  still  persisted 
to  go  see  King  George  ;  and  Captain  Reynolds,  un- 
able to  land  him  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  was 
obliged  to  bring  his  unwelcome  guest  to  Europe. 

Tippahee,  though  gentlo  and  tractable,  was 
easily  roused,  and  on  one  occasion,  being  teased  by 
a  burlv  tar,  he  seized  the  culprit  by  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and,  holding  him  above  his  head  for 
some  moments,  dashed  him  on  the  deck  with  great 
violence.  Tippahee  was  nevertheless  a  favourite 
among  the  crew.  Ho  also  evinced  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  captain,  who  fell  overboard  near 
Montevideo,  and,  being  unable  to  swim,  soon  dis- 
appeared, but  Tippahee  plunged  ut  once  into  the 
waves  and  saved  him. 

A  GENEROUS  OFFICER. 

At  a  review  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  of  Algiers 
fivate  incurred  a  .just  punishment  for  dis- 
i  to  his  colonel.    One  year  later 


he  was  doing  duty  as  a  sentinel  at  an  outpost  at 
Kabylia.  The  colonel,  now  general  and  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district,  rode  slowly  by. 
It  was  twilight.  A  ball  whizzed  within  a  few 
inches  of  him,  but  lodged  in  a  tree.  The  general 
rode  straight  up  to  the  sentinel,  who  fell  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  for  mercy.  "  Silence !"  was  his 
reply.  "Tney  are  coming;  you  will  be  lost."  The 
patrolling  party,  having  neard  the  shot,  came  up 
while  he  was  speaking.  "  It's  nothing,"  said  the 
general.  M  I  was  trying  the  new  cartouches ;  I 
fancied  they  might  be  damp."  The  culprit  is  at 
this  moment  valet  to  the  worthy  general,  and 
wears  the  ball,  which  he  extracted  from  the  tree, 
constantly  round  his  neck,  only  so  roughened  as 
to  cause  a  constant  irritation  of  the  skin,  which, 
he  says,  reminds  him  of  hiB  attempted  crime  and 
of  his  general's  mercy. 

A  HIGHLANDER  AT  COURT. 

At  the  battle  of  Quebec  a  brave  soldier,  Mac- 
pherson,  with  his  trusty  Jerrara  mowed  down 
whole  ranks  of  the  French.  His  captain,  who 
had  marked  the  incredible  valour  of  the  gallant 
Caledonian,  saw  him,  after  the  fate  of  the  glo- 
rious day  was  decided,  set  himself  down  by  a 
heap  of  Frenchmen  slain  by  his  valiant  arm, 
wipe  the  dust  and  sweat  from  his  sun-burnt 
brow,  and  refresh  himself  with  a  hearty  pinch 
from  his  snuff-mill.  The  king,  on  the  regi- 
ment's return  to  Britain,  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  this  brave  old  Highlander,  who  being  in- 
troduced bv  his  captain,  his  Majesty  presented  his 
hand  to  r3onald  to  kiss.  Honest  Donald,  un- 
acquainted with  the  ceremonial  of  courts,  and 
thinking  the  king  asked  him  for  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
clapped  his  horn  into  the  monarch  s  fist,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  hearty  squeeze.  The  king 
laughed  heartily,  accepted  of  a  pinch,  made 
Donald  a  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  half-pay  for 
life. 

RELIGIOUS  PERSUASION. 

At  a  naval  court-martial  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place  between  one  of  the  witnes«es 
and  the  court: — "  Are  you  a  Catholic?"  asked 
the  court.  "No,  sir."  "Are  you  a  Protestant  ?" 
"No,  sir."  "  What  arc  you,  then V  "Captain 
of  the  forctop." 

WELLINGTON  AND  HIS  CRITIC. 

Certain  letters  in  a  morning  journal  criticised 
with  much  severity  tho  military  movements  of 
Lord  Wellington's  Spanish  campaign,  and  he  dis- 
covered the  author  t<>  be  no  other  than  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  For  this 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war  he  summoned  Sir 
Charles  to  head-quarters  nt  Torres  Vedras,  and, 
without  the  least  preface,  addressed  him  thus  : — 
"  Charles  Stewart,  1  have  ascertained,  with 
deep  regret,  that  you  are  the  author  of  the  letters 
which  appeared  in  a  morning  journal  abusing  mo 
and  finding  fault  with  my  military  plains." 

Lord  Wellington  here  paused  for  a  moment  and 
j  then  continued  : — 

"  Now,  Stewart,  you  know  your  brother  Castle- 
reagh  is  my  best  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  cverv- 
I  thing;   nevertheless,  if  you  continue  to  writo 
letters  to  the  papers,  by  G—  I  will  send  you 
1  home." 

The  brave  Sir  Charles  shed  tears  at  this  re- 
buke, and  for  tho  future  had  a  salutary  dread  of 
I  rushing  into  print. 
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KING  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST. 

One  of  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  Francis  the  First.  Ascending  the  French 
throne  before  ho  was  twenty -one  years  old,  he  at 
once  plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  love,  war,  re- 
ligion, and  politics.  No  wonder  that,  with  all  the 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  clinging  round  him, 
he  seems  to  have  hurried  from  a  bower  of  rones 
to  gird  on  his  knightly  sword,  but  only  to  find 
himself  confused  and  overmatched  by  the  monk's 
cowl  and  the  statesman's  pen. 

He  began  his  martial  career  by  crossing  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army  and  attacking  the 
Northern  Italians  at  Mangnenoi.  The  battle 
raged  for  some  hours  after  sunset,  and  was  con- 
tinued on  the  morrow.  Francis  behaved  with  the 
greatest  valour,  and  during  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities he  slept  for  a  time  on  the  carriage  of  a 
cannon  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  After  tre- 
mendous carnage,  including  about  12,000  of  the 
Swiss  alone  in  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries,  he  was 
hailed  the  victor,  and  shortly  entered  Milan  in 
triumph.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  he  received 
knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  own  general,  the 
gallant  Chevalier  Bayard,  whose  deeds  we  have 
narrated  at  page  100  of  this  volume. 

These  successes,  however,  bore  fruits  that  em- 
bittered the  remainder  of  his  existence.  He  had 
Ml  his  foot  on  a  toil  more  soaked  with  brothers' 
blood  than  any  known  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  for  in  those  few  hundred  square  miles 
Germans  against  Germans,  Italians  against 
Italians  rushed  to  the  fatal  charge,  indifferent 
whether  they  fought  under  French  or  8panish 


banners.  Our  hero  was  quickly  confronted  by  a 
rival  whose  fate  it  was  to  make  him  drink  the 
cup  of  humiliation  to  its  dregs. 

lie  had  reigned  only  four  yean  when  King 
Charles  V.  of  Spain  was  electea  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. In  two  more  years  war  ensued  between 
the  rival  monarch*;  Charles  quickly  retook 
Milam  the  noble  Bayard  fell,  and  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Italy.  Charles  then  invaded 
France  and  laid  siege  to  Marseilles,  but  the  city 
was  not  to  be  conquered,  and  his  great  general, 
Pescara,  was  forced  to  retreat.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
dangerous  march,  for  the  French  king  followed 
close  at  his  heels,  and,  again  taking  possession  of 
Milan,  proceeded  to  attack  Pavia. 

The  commandant  who  defended  Pavia,  Don 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  most  obstinately  maintained 
his  position  against  the  besiegers  during  the  entire 
winter  until  February,  1625.  By  this  time  the 
imperial  army  was  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
15,000  lancers  from  Germany  under  the  command 
of  the  brave  warrior  George  of  Freundsberg,  when 
a  combined  attack  was  made  upon  the  French 
king.  Francis  imagined  that  the  rear  of  his  army 
was  perfectly  secured  by  a  wood  enclosed  within  an 
extensive  strong  wall ;  Pescara,  however,  caused 
a  road  to  be  cut  through  the  entire  forest  during 
the  night,  and  with  the  dawn  of  morning  his  troops 
rushed  upon  the  surprised  enemy  and  completely 
overthrew  them  si  this  point.  At  the  same  time 
Leyva  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel  itself,  whilst 
two  of  the  imperial  generals  made  an  attack  in 
another  quarter,  and  the  entire  French  army  was 
put  to  the  rout. 

Francis  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  ho 
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continued  fighting'  on  foot,  defending  himself 
against  a  host  of  Spaniards  who  had  surrounded 
him  without  knowing  the  royal  chivalric  warrior 
they  were  endeavouring  to  overcome.  Fortunately 
for  the  king,  a  French  nobleman  in  the  adverse 
army  came  up  at  this  moment,  and,  recognising 
the  sinking  monarch,  summoned  him  to  surrender. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  with  reluctance  desired 
him  to  send  for  Launoy,  the  imperial  general. 
The  combatants  paused  until  that  officer  arrived, 
when  the  king  resigned  his  sword  into  his  hands. 
Launoy  received  it  kneeling,  and,  giving  the 
monarch  his  own  in  exchange,  said,  "  It  is  not 
becoming  that  so  great  a  king  should  stand  un- 
armed before  a  subject  of  the  emperor." 

Francis  was  conveyed  a  captive  to  Madrid  and 
closely  guarded.  Here  he  preferred  remaining, 
and  even  ending  his  days,  to  signing  the  harsh 
conditions  on  which  he  might  obtain  liberty. 
His  health,  however,  began  to  suffer,  and  the 
lofty-minded  Charles  could  not  tolerate  the  idea 
of  a  royid  captive  pining  to  death.  The  rivals 
met ;  other  sovereigns  interceded ;  and  after  an 
imprisonment  of  one  year  and  twonty-ono  days 
Francis  was  released.  He  was  exchanged  for  his 
two  sons  in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  the  stream 
which  separates  France  and  Spain.  Instantly 
upon  touching  the  apposite  shore  he  mounted  a 
horse,  and,  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  yet  a  king !" 

He  had  obtained  his  liberty  by  promising  to 
cede  the  province  of  Burgundy,  but  on  his  evading 
that  promise  the  emperor  challenged  him  to  single 
combat  as  a  peri  urea  prince  and  a  di*gracer  of  his 
noble  birth.  Hostilities  again  ensued  between 
them,  each  more  or  less  animated  by  unjustifiable 
ambition ;  but,  whoever  was  most  worthy  of  cen- 
sure, the  unfortunate  subjects  of  both  paid  the 
penalty. 

Francis  died,  after  a  turbulent  career,  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  1647.  His  age  was  53.  He 
may,  by  thoughtless  lips,  bo  called  a  great  king, 
but  a  great  king  may  be  little  as  a  man.  To 
measure  Francis,  let  his  own  sense  of  honour  be 
the  gauge.  Take  him  from  his  dazzling  court, 
atrip  off  his  imposing  armour,  look  into  his  in- 
most heart,  and  you  see  the  coward  who  could 
kneel  before  the  altar  and  swear  on  the  Holy 
Bible  to  keep  faith  with  Charles — then  break  his 
word — then  plead  a  papal  absolution,  obtained 
beforehand,  that  warranted  him  to  break  it ! 


TOE  TWO  BEARS  OF  GURRUG. 

Major  Robinson  and  Captain  Campbell,  while 
marching  with  their  regiment  from  Belgaum  to 
Dharwar,  in  India,  had  their  horses  attacked  by 
two  bears  of  unusual  size.   They  were  attacked 

in  return,  but  managed  to  escape  unhurt  down 
the  side  of  a  rocky  hill. 

On  the  regiment  arriving  at  Dharwar  scouts 
were  despatched  to  scour  the  country,  and  intelli- 
gence was  gained  that  the  hiding-place  of  the 
animals  had  been  discovered  about  fifteen  miles 
off. 

Major  Robinson,  Captain  Campbell,  and  Dr. 
Macpheo  immediately  started  on  horseback,  and 
fortunately  reached  tho  ground  before  the  beasts 
had  been  disturbed.  They  were  lying  asleep  in 
a  snug  corner  under  cover  of  a  projecting  rock, 
'    *y  might  both  have  been  despatched  with- 


I  out  trouble  bat  for  the  hardihood  of  the  doctor, 
who  fired  a  shot  at  them  before  they  were  pro- 
perly surrounded.  The  wounded  bear  started  up 
with  a  loud  roar,  and  made  off  at  an  awkward 

Kllop,  while  his  companion,  putting  her  head 
tween  her  legs,  rolled  over  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
plunged  into  thick  cover,  and,  although  hotly 
pursued,  succeeded  in  making  her  escape. 

Major  Robinson  then  gave  chase  to  the  wounded 
bear,  and,  knowing  the  country  well,  managed  to 
head  him  by  cutting  across  a  shoulder  of  the 
hill.  The  moment  the  major  showed  himself  the 
animal  rose  on  his  hind  legs  with  a  savage  growl 
and  prepared  to  do  battle.  The  major  fired,  but 
the  snot  missed  its  mark,  and  tho  enraged  animal 
sprang  towards  his  antagonist,  at  whom  he  aimed 
a  blow  with  his  enormous  paw,  but,  the  major 
slipping  quickly  aside,  the  hear  overleapt  him- 
self and  stumbled,  the  major  accelerating  his 
descent  to  earth  by  a  vigorous  blow  from  tho 
butt-end  of  his  rifle.  The  bear,  still  more  en- 
raged than  before,  was  up  again  and  facing  his 
foe,  evidently  intending  to  give  him  that  hug; 
from  which  a  man  seldom  escapes  with  life.  Tho 
major,  noticing  tho  intention,  kept  on  his  legs 
until  the  bear  was  close  upon  him,  when  ho 
threw  himself  suddenly  to  the  earth,  and  the 
animal  again  feU  forward,  the  major  as  he  did  so 
wounding  him  in  one  of  the  hind  legs  with  his 
knife,  which  he  had  contrived  to  open.  Before 
the  animal  could  recover  his  surprise,  and  get 
the  better  of  his  pain,  Major  Robinson  had 
slipped  behind  an  adjacent  tree.  He  had  here 
leisure  to  reload  his  rifle,  while  the  large  trunk 
kept  him  entirely  concealed  from  view.  The 
major,  having  reloaded  his  rifle,  ventured  to  look 
forth  from  his  hiding-place,  when  he  saw  the 
boar  again  on  his  legs,  looking  about  him  as  if  to 
discover  his  tormentor.  The  major  fired  and 
grazed  the  animal's  skull,  when,  with  redoubled 
rage,  he  rose  again  on  his  hind  legs  and  howled 
savagely  as  before.  The  major  now,  calculating 
that  this  was  his  last  chance,  took  deliberate  aim, 
and  sent  a  bullet  right  through  his  head.  He 
uttered  one  roar,  the  blood  gushed  in  torrents 
from  his  mouth,  and,  sinking  to  the  ground 
with  his  head  between  his  fore-paws,  as  if  com- 
posing himself  to  sleep,  ho  expired  without  a 
struggle. 

Major  Robinson  now  rejoined  his  companions, 
who  had  indeed  been  looking  for  him,  and  tho 
three  now  commenced  a  tedious  chase  after  tho 
bear  that  had  escaped,  and,  with  infinite  trouble, 
succeeded  in  tracking  her  through  a  dense  un- 
derwood to  another  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  - 
one  on  which  she  had  been  started. 

Here  all  traces  were  lost  of  her  among  the 
rocks,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  afforded  some 
clue  to  further  search.  The  hill  was  composed 
of  a  rugged  pile  of  enormous  stones,  intermixed 
with  brushwood,  and  presented  a  perpendicular 
face  of  scarped  rock  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high, 
along  the  face  of  which  ran  a  ledge  about  two 
feet  wide,  which  the  natives  informed  the  huntent 
led  to  some  deep  fissures  likely  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  hunted  bear.  The  three  pursuers  now  felt 
satisfied  that  they  had  tracked  the  animal  to  her 
lair,  and  laid  their  plans  accordingly. 

It  was  arranged  that  Captain  Campbell  and 
the  doctor  should  proceed  along  the  ledge  of  the 
rock,  accompanied  by  a  skilful  tracker,  while 
Major  Robinson  guarded  the  only  apparent  outlet 
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at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  that  tho  natives 
who  accompanied  them  should  take  up  command- 


up  < 

ing  position**  on  various  parts  of  the,  hill  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  hear,  in  the  event  of  her 
attempting  to  break  away  by  some  other  pass 
that  might  have  escaped  notice. 

Major  Kobinw.n  was  making  his  way  to  his 
p*c  through  the  tangled  brushwood  that  skirted 
the  ba*e  of  the  rock,  and  Captain  Campbell 
climbed  some  distance  up  the  hill  for  the  purpose 
of  atati.ming  the  look-out  man,  when  the  doctor, 
who  had  been  left  on  the  ledge  at  the  top  of  the 
precipice,  moved  forward  a  lew  paces  to  obtain  a 
view  beyond  a  projecting  point  of  rock  that  con- 
rakd  the  remainder  of  the  ragged  pathway. 
He  had  hardly  thrust  his  neck  beyond  the  im- 
pxbiuent,  when  he  drew  back  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment,  and,  levelling  his  long 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Come 
of  you,  come  here;  the  virago  is 
grinning  in  my  very  face." 

"Hold  your  hand,  doctor,"  cried  Captain 
Campbell,  "  till  I  get  down  to  you." 

•«  I  cannot,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  The  beast 
k  coming  at  me  with  every  hair  on  her  back 
m  end,  and  she  is  almost  gripping 

*  returned  Captain  Campbell,  "re- 
fire  till  aha  is  close  to  you,  and  make 
of  it." 

But  the  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the 
r's  piece  exploded,  and  the  bear,  uttering  a 
rushed  forward  at  a  swift  pace. 
She  wu  evidently  hard  hit,  for  her  fore-quarters 
streaming  with  blood,  but  she  was  still 
and  active. 

The  moment  she  came  in  sight  Major  Robin- 
son fired,  but  with  unsteady  aim,  for  the  bullet, 
rebounding  from  a  rock  under  the  bear's  feet, 
wvnt  whistling  idly  over  the  hill. 

"  Tho  spare  gun !  the  spare  gun !"  shouted  the 
doctor  to  the  native  who  had  been  stationed  near 
ami.  holding  out  his  discharged  weapon  with  one 
hjjid  to  fend  off  the  enraged  bear,  and  extending 
the  other  behind  him  to  grasp  tho  spare  gun  ear- 
ned by  his  attendant.  But  the  cowardly  knave 
Lad  rtVd  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  and 
w*s  already  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot. 

Th«:  b»*r  wits  now  preying  hard  upon  the  doc- 
tor, and,  seizing  the  barrel  of  the  gun  in  her  teeth, 
wrenched  it  out  of  his  hands.  Another  moment, 
&nd  hit  head  would  have  been  between  her  jaws ; 
but  the  doctor,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  sprang 
boldly  over  the  precipice,  alighting  on  the  top  of 
a  thick  bush,  which  broke  his  fall,  and,  although 
Munnedand  bleeding,  he  reached  the  ground  with- 
out •"U-turning  any  material  injury.  The  bear,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  also  took  the  leap  without 
b'^ritation,  and  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  her 
victim,  when  Captain  Campbell,  who 
by  this  time  reached  the  ledge  overhead, 
levelled  his  riflo  with  his  accustomed  coolness, 
ar.d  the  shot  was  answered  by  a  hoarse  bubbling 
cry  that  relieved  every  mind  from  a  Load  of 
anxiety,  for,  although  by  those  on  the  lower  ground 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  either  the  doctor  or  the 
bear,  owing  to  the  thick  underwood  that  inter- 
vened, that  peculiar  cry  was  the  sure  tell-tale  of 
to*  death -wound  having  been  administered. 
On  reaching  the  spot  where  the  doctor  lay  he 


case  of  the  bear,  which  was  lying  across  him  quite 
dead,  with  the  doctor's  cap  firmly  grasped  between 
her  paws.  It  appeared  that  she  was  in  the  very 
act  of  seizing  the  doctor  by  the  head  when  Cap- 
tain Campbell  fired  with  such  admirable  coolness 
and  precision.  The  ball  passed  through  her  heart, 
and  she  fell  dead  with  the  cap  in  her  mouth, 
leaving  the  head  uninjured.  The  poor  doctor  was  so 
stunned  and  confused  that  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  be  made  to  understand  that  his  formid- 
able antagonist  was  actually  dead ;  and  he  sat  for 
at  least  ten  minutes  gazing  in  stupefied  wonder  at 
the  bleeding  carcase  before  he  could  find  words  to 
return  for  his  almost  iniraculous  escape. 


A  DARING  AND  DANGEROUS 

VOYAGE. 

Eablt  in  the  year  1802  a  Cornish  gentleman 
of  unsettled  habits  and  enterprising  disposition, 
named  Penruddock,  chartered  a  small  vessel  called 
the  Petrel,  and  set  sail  on  a  roving  expedition, 
with  no  other  intention  than  seeing  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  touching  at  as  many  places  as  were 
accessible. 

After  several  minor  adventures  he  arrived  at 
the  harbour  of  San  Juan  do  Nicaragua.  It  was 
scarcely  daylight  when  ho  entered  the  port,  and 
before  discovering  two  large  schooners  he  was 
under  their  guns.  The  appearance  of  these 
vessels  alarmed  Penruddock  and  his  crew,  but  it 
was  too  h\te  to  recede,  and  he  had  scarcely  come 
to  an  anchor  when  the  Petrel  was  boarded  by  a 
large  boat  full  of  people.  The  officer  in  command 
of  the  boat  ordered  the  Petrel  alongside  the 
schooner  to  be  searched,  and  assumed  as  much 
importance  as  if  ho  had  made  a  valuable  cap- 
ture. 

On  the  following  dav  Penruddock  underwent 
an  examination  before  the  commandant  of  the  fort 
respecting  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and,  after  a 
tedious  examination,  the  Englishman  was  told 
that  ho  was  at  liberty  to  depart  whenever  he 
chose. 

The  schooners  were  the  Flor-del-Mer,  mount- 
ing ten  guns,  and  the  EttrtUa,  mounting  eight 
guna :  they  had  been  originally  American  pri- 
vateers, the  smaller  of  them  having  a  crew  of 
fifty  men.  The  captain  of  the  first-mentioned 
vessel,  desirous  of  information,  insisted  upon 
Penruddock  breakfasting  with  him,  and  during 
the  time  of  the  repast  the  man  on  the  look-out  at 
tho  masthead  descried  a  sail  to  windward.  In  a 
moment  all  was  hurry,  bustle,  and  confusion ; 
and  the  captain  of  the  EttrtUa  commenced  ques- 
tioning Penruddock  in  a  distrustful  manner.  It 
wus  in  vain  that  the  Englishman  asserted  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  approaching  vessel ;  his 
protestations  were  disbelieved.  A  few  minutes, 
however,  served  to  show  that  the  strange  sail  be- 
longed to  a  brig  of  war,  and  immediately  pre- 
parations were  made  for  action. 

As  Penruddock' s  liberty  and  property  were  now 
at  stake,  he  went  to  the  commandant  of  the  fort, 
and  requested  that  the  Petrel  should  be  taken 
over  the  bar  into  the  river  for  safety,  offering  in 
return  the  services  of  his  crew  to  assist  in  work- 
ing the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  tendering  his  own 
services  to  the  captain  of  the  EttreUa.  The  com- 
mandant coolly  replied  that  his  officers  strongly 
'  Penruddock  to  be  a  spy  for  the 
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now  in  sight,  but  that  if  ho  assisted  in  repulsing 
her,  that  would,  in  some  measure,  remove  the  im- 
pression. 

By  this  time  the  schooners  were  moored  with 
their  broadsides  completely  commanding  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  Their  commanders  ordered 
the  red  flag  to  be  hoisted,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  a  similar  defiance  from  the  vessel  in 
tho  offing.  Pen  ruddock  could  now  see  that  the 
vessel  was  the  Centincla,  belonging  to  tho  republic 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Spaniards  immediately  began  to  flro  from 
the  battery  and  from  both  schooners,  while  the 
brig  advanced  silently  and  steadily  towards  them, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  boarding.  For- 
tunately for  the  Spaniards,  tho  breeze  died  away 
almost  to  a  calm  at  the  moment  when  the  Ventinela 
came  in  contact  with  the  current  setting  out  of 
the  river ;  consequently  she  was  under  tho  neces- 
sity of  letting  go  an  anchor  within  musket-shot 
of  the  fort  and  schooners.  After  an  action  which 
lasted  nearly  four  hours,  the  Centitmla,  taking 
advantage  of  a  breeze  that  sprang  up,  contrived 
to  drift  away  out  of  reach  of  the  guns,  and  finally 
got  clear  off. 

After  the  action  the  officers  of  the  Flor-dtl-ifer 
came  on  board  the  Kstrtlla  to  congratulate  the 
captain  on  his  victory,  or  rather  his  escape  from 
defeat.  One  of  the  officers,  going  up  to  Penrud- 
dock,  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  falsely 
swore  that  he  knew  him,  and  called  out  to  havo 
him  seized,  saying  that  ho  was  a  prize-master 
belonging  to  the  Centinela,  who  had  lately  taken 
his  vessel  and  plundered  his  person,  under  the 
worst  circumstances  of  aggravation  and  insult. 
Penruddock  indignantly  denied  this  false  accusa- 
tion in  vain :  he  was  carried  on  board  the  other 
schooner,  put  in  irons,  and  the  crew  were  desired 
to  see  if  any  of  thorn  could  recognise  him.  There- 
upon a  hard- featured  villainous-looking  fellow 
stepped  forward,  and  accused  Penruddock  of  being 
the  iiailmaker  of  the  brig  in  question,  and  said  that 
he  would  swear  that  when  ho  was  boarded  and 
captured  on  his  last  voyage  from  the  Havannah  to 
Truxillo  Penruddock  had,  in  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  plunder,  cut  his  trousers,  in  which  he  had  a 
number  of  doubloons,  with  a  boarding-knife,  and 
nearly  murdered  him. 

This  was  considered  sufficient  evidence,  and, 
after  undergoing  a  mock  trial,  Penruddock  was 
ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  following  morning. 
At  sunrise,  therefore,  he  was  conducted  by  a  ser- 
geant and  six  men  to  the  back  of  the  fort.  Arrived 
there,  ho  was  ordered  to  sit  upon  an  empty  cask 
placed  in  a  certain  position,  and  the  commandant 
addressed  him,  telling  him  that  he  had  been  re- 
gularly tried,  and  found  guilty  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  punishment  was  death,  and  that 
he  had  better  prepare  himself,  as  in  half  an  hour 
he  would  cease  to  live.  The  soldiers  were  then 
ordered  to  load  their  pieces,  and  were  drawn  up 
in  a  line  at  a  distance  of  twelve  yards.  The  ser- 
geant then  came  forward  to  blindfold  Penruddock 
with  a  handkerchief,  but  the  courageous  English- 
man refused  to  submit  to  this,  saying  that,  as  an 
innocent  man  and  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  ho 
could  die  without  being  blindfolded. 

ry  tongue  was  now  hushed,  and  the  soldiers 
stood  with  their  pieces  aimed,  awaiting  the  signal 
k  l  fire.    Penruddock  was  in  the  act  of  offering  up 
his  lost  prayer,  when  suddenly  the  splashing  of 
was  heard,  and  a  large  boat,  hitherto  con- 


cealed by  tho  bushes  and  bamboos,  appeared  close 
to  the  party. 

The  commandant  ordered  the  execution  to  be 
suspended,  and  the  boat  proved  to  be  a  govern- 
ment express  with  a  reinforcement  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  who  was  to  supersede  the 
present  commander. 

Penruddock  was  now  examined  by  the  new 
commandant,  and  was  told  that  he  would  be  sent 
to  San  Carlos,  where  his  case  would  be  heard,  sod 
all  justice  done  him.  To  San  Carlos  he  was  ac- 
cordingly transported,  and  after  a  bungling  ex- 
amination there  he  was  ordered  to  be  sent  arrom 
the  lake  to  Granada.  At  Granada  Penruddock 
underwent  two  examinations  before  the  governor, 
who  seemed  to  be  fairly  puzzled,  and  resolved 
upon  sending  the  accused  to  Leon.  Arrived  at 
Leon,  ho  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  Go- 
vernment House,  and  ushered  into  an  apartment, 
where  Don  Miguel  Sera  via  made  his  appearance. 
The  governor  addressed  Penruddock  with  the 
urbanity  and  mildness  of  a  gentleman,  inquiring 
in  good  English  what  unfortunate  circumstance 
had  induced  him  to  enter  the  harbour  of  San 
J uan.  Encouraged  by  his  manner,  Penruddock 
then  briefly  narrated  to  him  everything  that  had 
happened  to  him  then  and  subsequently.  Tho 
governor  seemed  convinced  of  his  innocence  in  s 
moment,  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  stupidity 
of  the  commandants  who  had  ordered  him  forward', 
and  told  him  that  he  should  forthwith  return  by 
the  same  route. 

In  a  few  days  Penruddock  was  offered  a  passage 
in  a  small  schooner  which  was  about  to  leave  tho 
island  with  government  despatches.  All  went 
well  for  some  time,  when  the  vessel  became  be- 
calmed, and  in  that  condition  she  was  suddenly 
set  upon  by  a  large  piratical  row-boat,  containing 
a  numerous  crew  of  ferocious  desperadoes  of  all 
colours.  Without  the  means  of  effectual  resist- 
ance, and  being  suddenly  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
the  crew  had  no  alternative  but  quietly  to  submit 
to  their  fate.  Having  taken  away  everything 
valuable,  tho  pirates  ordered  those  in  the  vessel  to 
leave  her  and  get  into  a  leaky  old  canoe  which 
lay  alongside,  and  await  their  further  pleasure 
at  a  small  desert  island  at  a  little  distance  off. 

When  in  the  act  of  going  over  the  schooner's 
side  one  of  the  pirates  took  a  fancy  to  the  jacket 
which  Penruddock  wore,  which  he  pulled  off  and 
threw  at  the  pirate's  feet  in  a  disdainful  way, 
saying,  "  Take  it."  Not  relishing  the  manner  in 
which  the  request  was  complied  with,  the  pirate, 
without  ceremony,  struck  a  violent  blow  at  Pen- 
ruddock's  head  with  a  cutlass,  and  the  blow  sent 
him  reeling  into  the  canoe  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. When  Penruddock  recovered  his  reC'l- 
lection  he  found  that  he  had  instinctively  put 
himself  into  an  attitude  of  defence,  the  pirate, 
meanwhile,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  a 
pistol,  which  on  being  fired  happily  missed  its 
aim.  In  the  meantime  tho  rowers  of  the  canoe 
kept  pulling  away  from  the  vessel. 

After  about  an  hour's  hard  row  the  fugitives 
got  to  Sandy  Island,  but,  having  no  doubt  that 
the  pirates,  after  plundering  and  burning  tho 
schooner,  would  complete  their  crime  by  murder- 
ing the  defenceless  crew,  they  determined  upon 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  escape.  Stopping 
the  leaks  in  their  crazy  canoe  in  tho  best  manner 
they  could,  they  got  her  round  to  the  side  of 
the  island  opposite   to   that   on  which  the 
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schooner  was  bring  plundered,  and,  keeping  the  ' 
island  interposed  between  them  during  the  night, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  sew  the  light  of  the  i 
schooner  burning,  they  rowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  the  south  side  of  which  they 
managed  to  reach,  and,  entering  a  small  creek, 
they  waded  for  some  distance  through  mud  and 
svimpt  until  they  came  to  a  small  Spanish  out- 
post, where  they  were  well  treated,  and  shortly 
afterwards  aent  across  to  the  inland  of  Havannah, 
whence  Penruddock  and  his  companions  readily  • 
obtained  a  paaaage  to  England. 

Penruddock  landed  at  his  native  place  literally  ( 
without  a  shilling  ;  but  it  happened  that  during 
his  absence  a  rich  uncle  had  died,  leaving  him 
btnr  to  Urge  estates  and  property,  so  tliat  our 
adventurous  voyager  was  rendered  rich  and  happy 
for  the  rest  of  his  days. 


Colts  of  tbe  Camp  Jfirt  an*  tyt 

Qnarifr-gfch. 
♦  ■- 

EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

CHAPTER   lit.— KRIEND8   IN  A  NEW  POSITION. 

"  Yor  have  a  man  in  your  company  of  the 
name  of  Havering,  have  you  not,  Kimmor" 

Of  course,  sergeant.  Why,  he's  our  smartest 
man,  learnt  his  drill  in  no  time,  and,  though  only 
four  months  in  the  regiment,  U  our  fugleman. 
Why  ?" 

"  And  where  U  ho  now?"  demanded  the  other. 

«* Out  on  fatigue  duty,  burring  the  dead." 

"Our  loss  has  n<»t  been  heavy,  so  that  work 
won't  take  lonjr,"  replied  the  first  Hpeaker,  Ser- 
gcant-Major  Brown,  addressing  a  nnn-commis- 
Momd  otn^er  of  the  grenadier  company  of  the  6th 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  battle. 

"  You  forget,  Brown,  that  the  enemy  has  loft 
us  the  Muite  duty  to  do  for  them." 

"  I  thought  they  had  only  fallen  back  behind 
the  village,  and  would  have  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
for  leave  to  bury  their  dead,"  rejoined  Brown, 
looking  over  the  lately-contented  field,  now  left  to 
a  few  titark  bodies  of  men  and  homes  that  here 
and  there  dotted  its  surface,  to  a  party  of  men 
digging  a  long  trench-like  grave,  and  to  an  ir- 
regular line  of  pickets,  who,  either  leaning  on 
their  uiu>ketn  or  moving  sentry-fashion  backwards 
and  forwards,  guarded  the  silent  field. 

Fallen  back,  sergeant  h  Why,  it  wan  a  regular 
re'.reat— a  perfect  scamper  at  the  double  for  ton 
mile*  to  Keggio.  Our  dragoons  followed  thorn 
half  the  distance,  and  then  thought  it  prudent  to 
return,  lest  the  enemy,  seeing  our  handful  of 
cavalry,  should  in  very  shame  take  heart  of  grace 
and  turn  on  their  pursuers." 

"  A  wise  precaution.  What  party  is  this  re- 
turning with  mattock  and  spado  from  their 
labours  Y"  inquired  Brown,  pointing  to  a  number 
•f  men  who  in  fatigue  dress  were  seen  wandering 
back  to  quarters* 

"  The  very  man  wo  want,  sergeant.  That  tall 
well-made  fellow  on  the  loft  of  the  first  line,  with 
the  hand-barrow,  and  a  mattock  on  his  shoulder, 


is  your  man  navoring,"  replied  Niramo,  an  the 
party  of  workers  approached  the  spot  where  tbo 
two  non-commissioned  officers  were  standing. 

"  Havering,"  said  Sergeant  Brown,  tapping  the 
young  man  on  the  shoulder,  "  you  must  report 
yourself  at  head-quarters ;  the  colonel  wants  to 
soe  you." 

"Me,  sergeant?  The  colonel  wants  roe?" 
asked  Edgar,  in  considerable  astonishment,  while 
certain  fears  that  he  had  exceeded  his  duty  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  in  taking  the  liberty  of  ordering 
his  comrades  to  fire  on  tho  French  dragoons,  flashed 
across  his  mind.  Those  thoughts  seriously  an- 
noyed him,  as  ho  had  resolved  in  this  his  first 
action  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  letter  and  gain 
credit  from  his  officers  for  good  conduct  and 
soldierly  obedience.  "  When,  if  you  please,  ser- 
geant, am  I  to  report  myself  to  tho  colonel '("  he 
added  respectfully. 

"Directly.  Return  your  tools  into  store  and 
go  at  once, '  suggested  the  other. 

Thanking  the  sergeant  for  the  advice,  Edgar 
hastened  to  the  commisariat  tent,  gave  up  his  im- 
plements, and,  without  stopping  to  alter  his  dress, 
took  his  way  to  the  marquee  of  the  colonel,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  tho  rows  of  tents  that  formed 
the  quarters  of  his  regiment. 

"  A  rebuke,  perhaps  a  reprimand,  on  the  day  of 
my  first  field,"  Edgar  soliloquised  as  he  walked 
slowly  from  tho  scene  of  the  lato  battle.  "  This 
is  not  fulfilling  the  solemn  promise  I  made  in  my 
own  and  Ethel's  name,  to  perform  well  and  to  the 
letter  every  duty  appertaining  to  a  soldier,  making 
love  the  impulse  and  truth  and  honour  the  sword 
and  buckler  of  my  career." 

"  Who  goes  there  r"   Tho  sign." 

Looking  up  with  a  start,  ho  beheld  a  fixed 
bayonet  within  an  inch  of  his  breast,  and  a  de- 
termined-looking sentry  on  guard  within  a  fow 
feet  of  the  entrance  to  tho  marquee. 

"  Pas*  tho  word  to  the  orderly,  if  you  please, 
that  Private  Havering,  of  the  grenadier  company, 
is  hero  according  to  orders,"  Edgar  instantly  re- 
plied, after  giving  the  countersign. 

"  Pass,"  was  the  curt  reply,  as  the  sentry, 
recovering  his  piece,  whaled  round  and  renamed 
his  monotonous  guard  in  front  of  the  colonol's 
tent. 

Stepping  up  to  on©  of  the  orderlies,  Edgar  re- 
pented nis  message,  and  waited  with  some  anxiety 
tho  return  of  tho  soldier.  Ho  was  not  long  kept 
in  suspense,  for  the  man  almost  immediately  re- 
turned and,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  tho  mar- 
quee, exclaimed,  with  formal  precision— 


Privato  Havering,  of  tho  \ 
pass  in  to  the  colonel." 

A*  Edgar  entered  tho  vestibule  or  porch  of  tho 
tent  the  orderly  drew  aside  tho  inner  folds  of  tho 
canvas,  and  with  a  firm  step  and  erect  mien 
Edgar  at  once  passed  through,  the  curtain  was 
instantly  dropped,  and  ho  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  a  long  iness-table,  with  the  colonel,  major, 
senior  captain,  and  ono  or  two  subalterns  seated 
at  the  farther  end. 

Passing  his  right  hand  to  the  front  of  his  for- 
aging cap,  Edgar  stood  like  a  statue  while  saluting 

his  commanding  officer.  

"  Oh!  Havering,  is  it "r*  ejaculated  Colonel  .Snw- 
bridgo  looking  up  from  tho  reports  before  him, 
and,  to  Edgar's  infinite  satisfaction,  in  a  tone  far 
different  from  that  official  ono  in  which  ropri- 
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here,  Havering  ;  we  want  to  have  a  little  conver- 
sation with  you. 

Edgar  immediately  changed  his  place,  and, 
taking  up  his  position  behind  a  lieutenant,  and 
directly  in  front  of  his  principal,  officers,  again 
saluted  and  stood  an  before,  erect,  easy,  and  sta- 
tuesque. Indeed,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  stiff  formal  salute 
and  attitude  of  the  ordinary  soldier  in  the  look 
and  bearing  of  the  man  before  them  to  cause  the 
colonel  and  major  to  fix  their  eyes  so  intently 
upon  him. 

Having  taken  in  every  point  of  the  youth's 
figure,  and  closely  scrutinised  bis  features,  Colonel 
Sawbridge  at  length  observed — 

"I  find,  Havering,  from  the  roll-book,  that 
you  have  only  been  lour  months  in  the  regiment ; 
yet  you  have  already  mastered  your  drill  so 
thoroughly  that  you  have  been  made  fugleman 
to  the  regiment.  This  bespeaks  great  perseverance, 
and  shows  that  you  take  prido  jn  your  duty." 

"  I  deserve  no  credit,  colonel,  for  that,"  Edgar 
fearlessly  and  truthfully  replied.  **  Years  ago  I 
made  myself  master  of  the  drill  of  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  onlv  required  a  few  days  of 
practice  to  bring  it  all  back> 

**  It's  to  your  credit  to  acknowledge  so  much, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  so  candidly  disavow  a 
fact  you  might  have  taken  paise,  if  not  reward, 
lor.  I  presume,  from  your  energy  and  character, 
that  you  havo  had  some  education,  and  are,  I 
hope,  able  to  write  and  keep  some  degree  of  ac- 
counts." 

The  bright  flush  that  rose  to  Edgar's  coun- 
tenance at  this  question  was  so  evident  that  the 
colonel,  who  kept  his  eyes  on  his  face,  felt  pained 
that  ho  had  put  it  or  for  a  moment  doubted  the 
youth's  educational  abilities. 

"  I  have  received  the  best  education,  colonel, 
that  the  grammar  school  of  our  town  could  afford  ; 
and,  if  I  may  say  it  without  the  imputation  of 
a  boast,  I  am  not  deficient  in  the  principles  of 
mathematics." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it ;  it  was  the  only 
fear  I  had  on  your  account.  Now,  then,  Havering, 
we'll  proceed  to  business.  You  have  acquitted 
yourself  so  well  to-day  that  I  should  of  myself  have 
rewarded  you  for  it ;  but  I  have  received  special 
orders  from  Sir  John  Stuart  to  promote  you  for 
your  gallant  conduct  in  saving  the  regimental 
colours.  The  ensign  in  charge  of  the  king's 
colours  hid  the  flag  in  his  breast  before  he  fell. 
Thus  both  stands  have  been  preserved  to  the 
regiment.  For  this  most  meritorious  service  you 
will  from  this  day  be  rated  as  a  full  sergeant, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  War  Office  for  an 
extra  grant  or  pension  for  your  conduct  in  this 
battle.  And  now,  Sergeant  Havering,  in  con- 
gratulating you  on  your  promotion,  I  have  only 
to  say,  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  to  what  eminence  you  may  riot  arrive. 
Now  take  these  despatches  to  the  general's  head- 
quarter-, nay  you  come  from  me,  and  deliver  them 
into  the  general's  own  hands." 

The  feelings  with  which  Edgar  quitted  the 
colonel's  marquee,  after  briefly  returning  his 
thanks  for  the  unexpected  promotion  conferred 
upon  him,  were  very  different  indeed  from  those 
with  which  he  had  entered  it. 

For  some  momenta  after  gaining  the  open  plain 
he  seemed  to  be  walking  on  air,  so  light  and  so 
ehwitic  wore  bis  thoughts  and  hopes. 


"  The  first  step  is  gained,  the  first  successful 
move  on  the  great  chessboard  of  life  has  been 
played  and  won !"  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically. 
"  O  Heaven  be  propitious  to  my  future  career, 
guide  me  in  the  path  of  honour  and  duty,  and  I 
care  not  what  hardships,  what  labours  may  bo 
before  me,  if  success  only  finally  crowns  my 
exertions  !"  With  these  aspirations,  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  a  richly-wooded  ravine,  through 
which  a  devious  path  gradually  led  by  many 
turns  and  romantic  swells  and  falls  to  the  thick 
groves  of  oak  and  cork  trees  that  crowned  the 
heights,  in  one  of  whose  hollows  was  situated  the 
hunting  lodge  and  offices  that  formed  the  bead- 
quarters  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  extreme  left 
of  the  British  position. 

About  the  same  time  that  Edgar  quitted 
Colonel  Sawbridge's  quarters  on  the  right,  with 
despatches  for  the  general,  Major  Seymore, 
Lionel  Clinton,  and  three  or  four  field  officers,  all 
mounted  on  fine  strong  chargers,  set  out  from 
the  left  wing,  and  followed  a  mule  track  that  led 
in  a  zigzag  manner  to  the  high  road  that  tra- 
versed the  whole  length  of  the  ridge.  It  was 
not  till  they  had  reached  the  open  road,  and  the 
horsemen  were  enabled  to  ride  abreast,  tliat  the 
conversation  began  on  the  plain  was  resumed,  by 
the  major  observing — 

"  As  I  partly  told  you  before,  Clinton,  the 
general  expressed  himself  so  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  you  led  the  wing  of  the  regi- 
ment into  action,  and  particularly  at  the  result  of 
the  charge  that  may  bo  said  to  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day,  that  I  have  resolved  to  present 
you  at  the  levee  which  will  be  held  at  the  general's 
quarters  this  evening." 

"  Was  the  general  in  our  quarter  of  the  field, 
then,  to  enable  him  to  see  the  deploying  of  the 
wing  P"  inquired  Lionel,  evidently  much  grati- 
fied by  what  he  had  heard. 
•  "  In  action  Sir  John  is  everywhere,  and  sees 
everything  that  occurs  in  the  field,  and  woe  be- 
tide the  poltroon  who,  under  the  plea  of  removing 
a  wounded  comrade,  leaves  his  rank  to  proffer  un- 
required assistance." 

"  I  suppose  there  are  such  fellows." 

"Of  course  there  are,  but  I  don't  believo  we 
have  had  such  on  the  field  to-day,  where  I  am 
told  we  had  some  remarkable  instances  of 
bravery." 

"  Among  the  officers,  major  ?" 

"  No  doubt.  Officers  are  always  sure  to  acquit 
themselves  with  honour  and  credit,  for  moat  of 
them  have  the  reputation  of  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestry to  support,  and,  independent  of  the  natural 
bulldog  in  their  natures,  strive  to  emulate  or  sur- 
pass the  achievements  of  their  ancestors.  But 
the  cases  I  heard  tho  general  talking  of  to-day 
had  reference  I  believe  to  privates,"  replied  tho 
major. 

"  Privates  ?  And  would  tho  general  notice  tho 
conduct  of  mere  rank  and  file  r  Lionel  rejoined, 
with  a  slight  show  of  contempt. 

*'  Of  course  every  conscientious  and  true  com- 
mander will  note  the  behaviour  of  a  private  quite 
as  soon  as  of  an  officer.  The  field  of  battle  is  an 
impartial  commonwealth,  where  every  man  who 
rinks  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  per- 
forms a  special  deed  of  heroism,  is  equally  en- 
titled to  the  notice  of  his  general  and  the  appro- 
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"  Such  impartiality  may  bo  strictly  fair,  major, 
but  it  is  not  very  encouraging,  nor  very  gratify- 
ing either,  to  the  officer  who  bears  an  illustrious 
name.  I  should  think  that  a  Berkeley,  a  Talbot, 
or  a  Percy  would  hardly  like  to  see  himself 
catal<  .gued  in  the  Gazette  with  a  Tom  Jones  or  a 
Bill  Style*,"  retorted  Lionel. 

"  Why  not  F"  cried  one  of  the  others.  "  The 
Percy  a,  Talbota,  and  the  like  have  had  the 
trumpet  so  long  to  themselves  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  generous,  and  allow  the  Noakeses  and 
Srvie**-*  to  have  an  occasional  and  solitary  blast 
on  fame's  bugle." 

"  The  fact  is,  in  our  service  the  private  has  no 
chance  of  distinguishing  himself,  for,  however 
brave  or  deserving  he  may  be,  he  can  never  rise 
above  the  level  of  a  non-conunistdoned  officer," 
add**i  another  of  the  party. 

"  And  quite  right  too,  cried  Lionel  quickly, 
"or  we  should  have  the  mess-table  inundated 
with  the  riff-  rail  of  the  army,  fellows  who  would 
substitute  beer  and  gin  for  claret  and  madeira, 
while  the  woman  who  washed  your  linen  one  day 
would  be  claiming  companionship  with  your  lady 
wife  the  next,  and  all  on  the  strength  of  her  Dick 
having  been  made  a  '  huffioer.'  " 

**  You'll  modify  your  exclusive  sentiments  I 
hope,  Clinton,  when  you  grow  older,  and  before 
you  take  command  of  a  regiment  of  brave  men, 
whose  only  reward  for  constant  peril  and  much 
toil  and  hardship  is  the  approval  of  their  coin- 
mandiDg  officer,   replied  the  major  sadly. 

"  I  shaB  always  give  them  their  honest  due, 
no  doubt,  but  I  shall  never  alter  my  sentiments 
as  regards  their  right  to  promotion,  Lionel  re- 
joined, rather  piqued  at  the  major's  remark  upon 
his  youth  and  want  of  experience. 

At  this  moment  a  soldier,  carrying  a  despatch 
case,  was  seen  in  advance,  but,  as  the  horsemen 
were  at  the  time  crossing  a  narrow  stretch  of 
elastic  turf,  their  approach  was  unheard  by  the 
pedestrian  in  front. 

"  Room  there,  you  in  front !  Stand  back,  and 
allow  us  to  pass,"  Lionel  called  imperiously,  as 
he  placed  his  horse  before  the  major's,  while  the 
rest  instantly  fell  into  single  file. 

Startled  by  the  unexpected  voice,  the  soldier 
wheeled  suddenly  round,  taking  a  backward  step 
as  he  did  so,  but,  though  astonishment  was 
plainly  depicted  on  bis  countenance,  he  instantly 
drew  himself  up,  and,  firm  and  straight  as  a 
pillar,  saluted  the  line  of  mounted  officers  who 
suddenly  drew  rein  before  him. 

The  incident  we  have  recorded  did  not  in  all 
probability  occupy  more  than  two  minutes,  though 
if  measured  bv  the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Lionel  Clinton  and  Edgar  Havering, 
who  since  the  morning  of  their  hasty  parting  on 
the  garden  terrace  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
each  other  till  that  moment,  the  time  must  have 
seemed  an  age.  Edgar,  struck  by  the  well-remem- 
bered voice  even  before  he  wheeled  round,  fixed 
his  large  intelligent  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  friend 
with  a  look  of  such  kindly  greeting  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  misinterpret  their  mean- 
ing ;  then,  instantly  remembering  himself,  he 
gave  him  the  military  salute,  and,  removing  his 
eyes  to  those  of  the  major,  again  brought  his 
hand  with  formal  precision  to  the  front  of  his 
foraging  cap.    Lionel,  whose  face  had  become  in- 


stantly scarlet,  unconsciously  chocked  his  horse 
and  gazed  intently  into  Edgar's  countenance, 
but,  meeting  no  response  in  the  altered  gaxe  of 
his  late  friend,  almost  started,  as  the  major,  hav- 
ing returned  the  salute,  exclaimed — 

"Now,  Clinton,  what  are  you  waiting  for P' 
Striking  his  horse' b  sides,  the  animal  bounded 
into  a  canter,  that  placed  him  so  far  ahead  that 
tho  rest  had  to  spur  their  steeds  to  overtake  him. 

"  One  would  have  thought  that  you  knew  the 
soldier,  Clinton,"  observed  one  of  tho  party  as 
they  overtook  and  surrounded  the  young  aristo- 
crat. 

"  Friend  P  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  have  a  pri- 
vate soldier  for  a  friend  f"  replied  Lionel. 

"Who  said  anything  about  friend r"  retorted 
the  speaker.  "  No,  I  confess  that  would  have 
been  absurd ;  but  you  looked  so  hard  at  him  that 
I  thought  you  might  have  seen  the  fellow  else- 
where. 

"  No,  no ;  but  I  was,  I  confess,  struck  by  the 
intelligent  look  of  the  young  fellow's  eyes. 

"  It  would  have  been  but  courteous  in  you, 
Clinton,  to  have  returned  his  salute,  especially 
after  such  an  unconscionable  stare,"  observed 
the  major  quietly. 

"  I  think  that  s  duting  is  one  of  tho  most  an- 
noying duties  an  officer  has  to  perform — a  ser- 
vility on  tho  part  of  a  gentleman  to  an  inferior, 
and  a  recognition  both  irksome  and  uncalled  for. 

Before  any  rejoinder  to  Lionel's  opinion  could 
be  expressed  the  pice  at  which  they  were  going 
brought  the  group  in  front  of  the  general's  quar- 
ters, where  a  number  of  orderlies  instantly  started 
forward,  and  the  officers,  dismounting,  proceeded 
to  the  house,  whilo  their  steeds,  with  those  of  seve- 
ral others,  were  being  walked  up  and  down,  in 
chargo  of  those  who  had  stepped  forward  to  hold 
their  bridles. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  coincidence!"  ejacu- 
lated Edgar,  as  Lionel  ana  his  companions  swept 
past  him,  and.  without  a  parting  look  at  the  fast 
disappearing  form  of  his  friend,  he  turned  ont  o 
more  to  the  road.  "  To  think  of  finding  Lionel 
here,  and  that  he  and  I  should  be  under  tire  for  tho 
first  time  on  the  same  day !  I  wonder  what  regi- 
ment he  belongs  to.  How  glad  I  am  he  did  not 
acknowledge  me !  It  would  never  do  for  him,  a 
staffer  field  officer,  to  be  seen  talking  to  a  private, 
and  it  would  do  me  no  good.  Besides,  I  want  no  tine 
friends  to  interfere  between  me  and  my  duty.  And, 
again,  he  would  lose  caste  by  such  conduct.  Still 
I  did  not  like  that  haughty  look ;  he  could  have 
passed  me  by  and  ignored  my  existence  altogether 
without  that  insulting  supercilious  stare.  No 
matter,  it  is  hotter  as  it  is ;  my  course  in  future  is 
clear.  Colonel  Clinton,  or  whatever  he  may  be, 
can  henceforth  be  nothing  to  me  but  a  superior 
officer,  and  I'll  take  care  ho  never  sees  the  least 
signs  of  recognition  in  my  manner  should  we  meet 
twenty  times  a  day.  How  happy  the  news  of  my 
promotion  will  make  my  dear  mother!  It  will  half 
reconcile  her  to  my  abrupt  leave-taking,  while  my 
father  will  be  as  proud  as  Sir  Jasper  would  be  if 
Lionel  had  been  made  a  field -marshal."  As  he 
gave  expression  to  those  thoughts  Edgar  looked 
up,  and,  noting  the  flagstaff,  sen  trios,  groups  of 
horses,  and  idle  soldiers  and  civilians  about,  had 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  that  he  was  in 
front  of  the  temporary  residence  of  the  general  in 
command. 

Delivering  a  message  from  Colonel  Sawbridgo 
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to  Sir  John  Stuart  to  one  of  the  disengaged 
orderlies,  the  man,  as  if  expecting  the  visit,  led 
him  directly  into  an  ante-room,  while  he  proceeded 
to  apprise  the  general  of  his  arrival. 

Returning  in  a  few  moments,  he  led  him  by  a 
side  door  into  a  large  apartment,  where  Sir  John 
was  seated  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  a  number  of 
officers  quitting  the  room  by  the  principal  entrance 
as  Edgar  was  ushered  into  it  by  a  private  door- 
way. 

Having  delivered  his  despatch  into  tho  general's 
hands,  Sir  John,  after  carefully  perusing  its  con- 
tents, asked  so  many  questions  connected  with 
his  home,  family,  and  objects  in  entering  the 
army  that  he  made  himself  master  of  nearly 
all  the  leading  features  of  the  young  soldier's  his- 
tory ;  and,  though  Edgar  had  carefully  guarded  all 
tho  approaches  to  his  heart's  secret,  his  questioner 
was  not  slow  to  define  even  that,  and  discover  the 
motive  to  the  young  man's  enthusiasm. 

Commending  him  highly  for  his  conduct  in  the 
battle,  and  more  particularly  for  tho  judgment  ho 
had  displayed  in  preventing  tho  French  cavalry 
from  escaping,  he  wrote  and  scaled  a  lettor,  ana, 
placing  it  m  Edgar's  hand,  said,  as  he  rose  to  close 
the  interview— 

"  If  ever  vou  act  your  mind  on  the  performance 
of  a  special  duty  to  which  your  runic  might  not 
entitle  you,  direct  this  envelope,  on  which  I  have 
written  my  name  in  the  corner,  to  tho  command- 
ing officer,  and  deliver  it  yourself.  Now  farewell, 
and  success  attend  you.  And  with  a  wave  of 
tho  hand  Sir  John  quitted  tho  apartment,  as 
Edgar,  after  saluting,  retired  by  the  way  ho  had 
entered. 

Returning  guickly  to  his  own  quarters,  ho  re- 
ported himselfto  his  commanding  officer,  having 
a  despatch  to  present  from  tho  general.  As  he 
entered  the  marquee  the  major  and  several  of  tho 
officers  of  tho  regiment  were  seated  at  tho  table  in 
eager  conversation,  discussing  the  military  news 
of  the  day. 

"  I  cannot  credit  tho  report,"  observed  one  of 
the  speakers.  "  Had  there  been  any  truth  in  it, 
Regnier  would  never  have  retreated  as  far  as 
Roggio." 

"For  my  part,  I  think  it  highly  probable. 
Napoleon  is  bent  on  aggrandising  every  member 
of  his  family,  and  depend  upon  it  he'll  find  a 
throne  for  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  before  his 
political  scheme  is  filled  up,"  replied  the  major. 

"Ah!  here's  Sergeant  Havering,"  remarked 
the  colonel,  looking  up  as  Edgar  stood  before 
him.  "  And  with  a  despatch  from  tho  general. 
Wo  shall  soon  see  if  there's  any  truth  in  tho 
rumour." 

Taking  the  letter  and  reading  it  attentively, 
while  tho  rest  observed  a  strict  silence,  Colonel 
Sawbridge  laid  it  on  tho  tablo  before  him,  and 
then,  looking  up  with  a  grave  countenance, 
continued— 

"  This  lotter,  gentlemen,  confirms  all  that  we 
have  heard  reported,  both  by  our  prisoners  and 
from  our  scouts.  Napoleon  has  mado  his  brother 
Joseph  King  of  Naples,  and  tho  new  king,  sun- 
ported  by  Maaacna  and  30,000  men,  is  now  in  the 
capital/ 

"  We  shall  never  be  able  to  maintain  our  hold 
of  Calabria  against  such  a  force,"  observed  tho 
major. 

"  Of  course  not,  and  hero's  our  route  at  once, 
so  you  must  prepare  to  march  in  the  morning." 


"  Where  to,  colonel,  where  P"  was  eagerly  de- 
manded. 

"  To  the  rocky  fortress  of  Scylla,  which  we  are 
to  strengthen,  and  hold  as  long  as  possible." 

"  But  that  confined  spot  will  not  accommodate 
a  third  of  our  force.  Besides,  most  of  our  ladies 
are  there." 

"  Of  course  not.  That  delightful  duty  is  left  for 
the  6th.  The  rest  of  the  expedition  embark  im- 
mediately on  board  tho  fleet  and  Sicilian  trans- 
ports, and  return  to  Palermo  to  protect  the  do- 
posed  king  and  queen." 

"  King  of  the  one  Sicily  now." 

"True  indeed,"  rejoined  the  colonel.  Then, 
turning  to  Edgar,  he  continued,  "  You  can  return 
to  your  quarters,  Havering.  The  quarter-master 
and  adjutant  will  give  all  the  non-commissioned 
officers  their  instructions  for  tho  morning.  You 
will  have  a  busy  day  of  it." 

Saluting  the  commander,  Edgar  quitted  tho 
marquee,  and  sought  his  own  tent,  where  ho  was 
immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who,  having  been  apprised  by 
the  adjutant  of  Edgar's  promotion,  had  come  to 
congratulate  him,  and  welcome  him  with  cordial 
greeting  to  their  mess  and  company. 

The  next  day  was  truly  what  the  colonel  had 
prognosticated  it  would  be,  a  busy  and  an  onerous 
time.  The  mists  were  still  hanging  like  sombre 
clouds  round  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Calabrian 
Alps,  and  rolling  in  wreaths  of  dun  vapour  up 
the  hillsides,  as  the  bugles  of  tho  regiment  rang 
out  their  first  note  of  warning  to  up  and  dress. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  drums  rattled  out 
the  reveil,  when  the  men  from  all  quarters, 
having  mado  a  hasty  breakfast,  began  to  fall  in, 
while  camp  followers  and  pioneers,  having  struck 
tho  tents  and  loaded  the  waggons,  drove  their 
teams,  the  Btorcs,  ambulances  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  the  baggage-wains  into  the  centre 
of  the  regimental  square. 

AH  being  in  roadiness  for  the  march,  the  light 
companies  started  to  the  sound  of  tho  bugle,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  portion  of  the  baggage  and 
heavy  material,  ana  guarded  another  portion  of 
the  regiment.  This  advance  column  having  been 
despot ched,  an  hour's  interval  was  given  before 
the  remainder  of  tho  regiment,  with  its  due  pro- 
portion of  vehicles  in  the  centre,  set  forward  after 
the  main  body. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Edgar  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  enlistment  ho  had  de- 
voted every  hour,  when  free  from  drill,  guard,  or 
fatigue  duty,  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  hi* 
small  library  consisting  of  works  on  the  require- 
ments and  duties  of  a  soldier  in  every  grade  of 
the  service ;  for  the  knowledge  so  acquired,  with 
tho  result  of  close  observation  in  others,  stood 
him  now  in  good  stead,  his  functions  as  a  ser- 
geant becoming  as  easy  to  him  as  those  of  a 
soldier  had  been,  under  his  cheerful  temper  and 
determined  resolution. 

Having  obtained  the  first  great  movo  in  tho 
scheme  of  life  he  had  act  himself  to  achieve, 
Edgar's  task  now  was  to  make  himself  fully 
competent  for  the  next  grades  in  fortune's  ladder 
that  he  might  bo  called  upon  to  fill. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  CIUDAD 
KODRIGO. 

Among  the  many  brilliant  exploits  achieved  by 
the  British  troop*  during  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign there  are  few  more  deserving  of  record 
than  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

This  placo  was  a  fortress  of  reinarkablo  strength, 
on  the  north- western  frontier  of  Spain.  It  was 
originally  erected  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  point  of 
defence  ajrainst  invasion  from  Portugal,  nnd  also 
a*  a  de|x>t  fur  arms  ami  ammunition  to  facilitate 
offensive  operations  against  the  latter  country 
A*  the  fortresH  bad  1m •en  m ized  by  the  French, 


its  recnplure  wiw  dc.  mcd  by  Lord  Wellington  of 
vital  moment  for  completing  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal, and  opi  ning  a  way  for  his  troops  into  the 
centre  of  Spain. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Aguada,  which,  in  addition  to  having  a 
strong  current,  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
so  greatly  swollen  by  the  torrents  from  thenciph- 
bouring  mountains  as  to  render  it  impracticable 
to  throw  a  bridge  across  it.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  the  troops  should  ford  the  river  in 
divisions  at  certain  intervals,  and,  in  face  of 
almost  unbrnrd-of  obstacles,  this  was  successfully 
accomplished. 
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On  the  ovening  of  tho  20(h  January,  1812,  tho 
memorable  attack  wu  commenced.  At  dusk  the 
troops  were  under  arm*,  and  at  a  given  signal  they 
advanced  to  tho  assault  in  five  separate  columns, 
throe  of  which  were  commanded  by  Generals 
Picton,  Mackinnon,  and  Crawford.  Tho  night 
was  tolerably  clear,  and  tho  enemy  evidently  ex- 
pected their  assailants,  for  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
nroached  the  wholo  broach  become  alive  with 
fire-balls,  and  a  deadly  fire  of  musketa  poured 
into  the  storming  parties,  but  our  gallant  fellows, 
without  wavering  an  instant,  advanced  steadily 
to  the  points  of  attack. 

In  order  to  facilitate  tho  advance  of  the  main 
storming  party  under  General  Mackinnon,  and 
reraovo  such  obstacles  as  the  enemy  might  inter- 
pose to  the  ascent  of  the  mam  breach,  Colonel 
Campbell,  with  the  94th  Begiment,  descended  the 
counterscarp  by  means  of  ropes,  and  crept  silently 
to  tho  breach,  which  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
without  discovery. 

Aware  of  thg  danger  of  delay  at  such  a  critical 
moment,  Colonel  Campbell,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, resolved  upon  the  daring  deed  of  storming 
the  town.  Tho  colonel  could  avail  himself  of 
only  one  battalion  of  his  regiment,  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  which,  ho  commenced  ascend- 
ing the  breach.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
summit  the  enemy  was  on  tho  alert,  and  our 
soldiers  distinctly  heard  their  artillerymen  receive 
orders  to  fire.  Bcforo  the  order  could  be  executed 
our  men  had  thrown  themselves  flat  on  their 
faces.  A  shower  of  shot  and  shell  passed  over 
them ;  then,  instantly  springing  to  their  feet,  the 
troops  rushed  forward,  and  the  breach  was 
cleared. 

In  endeavouring  to  reach  the  rampart  on  the 
right  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself. 
The  enemy  had  cut  a  wide  ditch  between  the 
breach  and  the  ramparts.  By  a  singular  piece  of 
good  fortune,  however,  a  plunk  which  the  enemy 
hod  loft  behind  in  their  confusion  was  discovered 
placed  across  the  ditch.  Over  this  slight  bridge 
the  troops  passed  to  the  ramparts,  driving  the 
artillerymen  from  the  guns,  and  carrying  every- 
thing bcforo  them. 

New  difficulties,  however,  soon  arose.  The 
storming  party  under  General  Mackinnon  had 
not  yet  appeared,  and  the  garrison,  recovering 
from  their  panic,  mado  a  fearful  attack  on  their 
assailants.  Amidst  the  bursting  of  shells,  and 
an  incessant  shower  of  bullets  and  shot,  the  un- 
equal combat  had  to  be  maintained.  Men  and 
officers  were  mown  down  in  heaps,  literally  chok- 
ing tho  passage,  which  was  every  minute  raked  by 
the  cannons  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  breach, 
at  only  a  few  yards  distance.  To  alter  this  state 
of  things,  Colonel  Campbell  resolved  upon  ono  of 
those  impetuous  and  hand-to-hand  assaults  for 
which  English  soldiers  are  so  famous,  and  which 
the  troops  of  no  country  have  been  able  to  with- 
stand. After  addressing  to  his  men  a  few  in- 
spiriting words,  tho  colonel  ordered  a  volloy  to  be 
fired,  and,  leading  the  charge  at  the  head  of  his  I 
detachment,  they  advanced  to  the  heights,  and 
the  enemy's  soldiers,  in  a  panic  of  terror,  uttering 
shrill  cries,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Such 
was  the  activity  with  which  these  movements 
were  executed  that  the  troops  without  the  town,  ! 
not  dreaming  of  the  ramparts  being  so  soon  ' 
stormed,  actually  fired  upon  their  brothers  in  \ 

~*M  in  mistake.   The  hoisting  of  the  Engli.-h 


standard,  however,  soon  made  tho  truth  known, 
and  a  ringing  cheer  from  the  troops  below  hailed 
the  British  ensign. 

A  third  division  had  three  hundred  yards  of 
ground  to  clear,  and  a  deep  ditch  to  cross :  hay- 
bags  had  been  provided  to  facilitate  this  latter 
operation ;  but,  disdaining  these  aids,  the  impe- 
tuous troops  jumped  down  the  scarp,  a  depth  of 
eleven  feet,  and  rushed  up  the  opposite  bank  in 
the  very  cannon's  mouth.  When  two-thirds  of 
the  ascent  had  been  accomplished  the  leading 
men,  huddled  together  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
place,  staggered  under  tho  weight  of  the  enemy's 
fire.  In  tho  midst  of  the  milce  the  commander, 
Major  Napier,  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  a  praps 
shot,  which  shattered  his  arm  ;  but  he  called  on 
his  men  to  trust  to  their  bayonets,  and,  the  officers 
rushing  to  the  front  and  waving  the  men  onwards 
with  their  swords,  an  impetuous  charge  was  made, 
with  a  furious  shout,  and,  the  enemy  being  com- 
pletely swept  away  at  this  point,  an  easy  entrance 
was  effected. 

Meanwhile  Generals  Picton  and  Mackinnon  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses,  and,  placing  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  right  brigade,  the  troops 
rapidly  entered  the  trenches  by  sections,  right  in 
front.  The  two  divisions  got  clear  of  the  covered 
way  at  the  same  moment,  and  each  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  their  respective  points  with  the 
utmost  regularity. 

Once  clear  of  tho  covered  way,  and  fairly  on 
the  plain  that  separated  it  from  the  fortress,  the 
enemy  had  a  clear  view  of  all  that  was  passing ; 
their  batteries,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  cam 
shot,  opened  a  murderous  tire  upon  the  columns  as 
they  advanced,  but  nothing  could  shako  the 
intrepid  bravery  of  the  troops.  The  light  division 
soon  descended  the  ditch,  and  gained,  although 
not  without  a  serious  struggle,  tho  top  of  the 
narrow  and  difficult  broach  allotted  to  thr-m ; 
their  gallant  general,  Robert  Crawford,  fell  at 
the  head  of  the  43rd,  and  his  second  in  command, 
General  Vandeleur,  was  severely  wounded,  bat 
there  were  not  wanting  others  to  supply  their 
place,  and  the  brave  light  division  carried  the 
left  breach  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Once 
established  upon  tho  ramparts,  they  made  all  the 
dispositions  necessary  to  render  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  third  division  in  their  attack. 
They  cleared  the  rampart  which  separated  the 
lesser  and  tho  grand  broach,  and  relieved  Picton's 
division  from  any  anxiety  it  might  have  as  to 
its  safety  on  its  left  flank. 

The  head  of  tho  column  had  gained  the  top, 
when  a  discharge  of  grape  cleared  the  rank*  of 
the  three  leading  battalions  and  caused  s 
momentary  wavering ;  at  the  nine  instant  s 
frightful  explosion  near  the  gun  to  the  left  of  the 
broach,  which  shook  the  bastion  to  its  foundati  a 
and  killed  General  Mackinnon,  completed  tho 
disorder.  The  French,  animated  by  this  acci- 
dental success,  hastened  once  more  to  the  breach 
which  they  had  abandoned,  but  the  leading 
regiment  of  Picton's  division,  which  had  bom 
disorganised  for  the  moment  by  tho  explosion, 
rallied,  and  soon  regained  its  summit,  when 
another  discharge  from  tho  two  flunk  guns  swept 
away  the  foremost  of  those  battalions. 

There  was  at  this  time  but  one  officer  alive 
upon  tho  breach  (Major  Thomas,  of  tho  74th, 
acting  enginwr) ;  he  called  out  to  those  next  to 
him  to  seize  the  gun  to  tho  left.    The  gun  was 
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completely  cut  off  from  the  breach  bv  a  deep 
trench,  and  soldiers,  encumbered  with  their  fire- 
locks, could  not  pas*  it  in  sufficient  time  to  an- 
ticipate the  next  discharge— but  to  deliberate  was 
certain  death.  Tho  Ficnch  cannonoers,  five  in 
number,  stood  to  and  served  their  gun  with  as 
much  sang Jroid  as  if  on  a  parade,  and  tho  light 
which  their  torches  threw  forth  showed  to  our 
men  the  danger  they  would  have  to  encounter  if 
they  dared  to  attack  a  gun  so  defended. 

The  fir-t  that  reached  the  top  after  the  last 
discharge  were  two  of  the  88th,  led  by  Sergeant 
Patrick  Brazill,  who  called  out  to  his  companions  to 
unvrrew  their  bayonets  and  follow  him :  the  three 
■  ;  n  ]•  i--e-l  tho  trench  in  a  moment,  and  engaged 
the  French  cannoneers  hand  to  hand ;  a  terrific  out 
shirt  combat  was  the  consequence.  Swan  was 
the  first,  and  was  met  by  the  two  gunners  on  the 
right  of  the  gun,  but,  no  way  daunted,  ho  engaged 
them,  and  plunged  his  bayonet  into  the  breast  of 
one.  He  was  about  to  repeat  the  blow  -upon  the 
other,  but  before  he  could  disentangle  tho  weapon 
from  his  bleeding  adversary  the  second  French- 
man closed  upon  him,  and  by  a  coup  de  sabre 
severed  his  left  arm  from  his  body,  a  little  above 
the  elbow;  he  fell  from  the  shock,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  massacred,  when  Kelly,  after 
having  scrambled  under  the  gun,  rushed  onward 
to  succour  his  comrade.  He  bayoneted  two 
Frenchmen  on  the  spot,  and  at  this  instant 
Brazill  came  up ;  throe  of  the  five  gunners  lay 
lifeless,  while  Swan,  resting  against  an  ammunition 
chest,  was  bleeding  to  death. 

It  was  now  equal  numbers,  two  against  two ;  but 
Brazill,  in  his  over  anxiety  to  engage,  was  near 
losing  his  life  at  the  onset.  In  making  a  lungo  at 
the  man  next  to  him  his  foot  slipped  upon  tho 
bloody  platform,  and  he  fell  forward  against  his 
.vnf.u  aUt,  l>ut  a*  both  rolled  under  the  gun 
Brazil!  felt  the  sockot  of  his  bayonet  strike  hard 
aeainst  the  buttons  of  the  Frenchman's  coat. 
The  remaining  gunner,  in  attempting  to  escape 
under  the  carriage  from  Kelly,  was  killed  by  somo 
soldiers  of  tho  fifth,  who  just  now  reached  tho 
top  of  tho  breach,  and,  seeing  the  serious  dispute 
at  the  gun,  pressed  forward  to  the  assistance  of 
the  throe  men  of  the  Connaught  Rangers. 

While  this  was  taking  place  on  the  left  tho 
head  of  the  column  mounted  the  breach,  and, 
r  vrardlen*  of  tho  cries  of  their  wounded  com- 
panions, whom  they  indiscriminately  trampled  to 
death,  pressed  forward  in  one  irregular  mass,  and, 
putting  every  man  to  death  that  opposed  1  b< it- 
progress,  forced  the  enemy  from  tho  ramparts  at 
the  bayonet's  point.  Yet  the  garrison  still  rallied, 
and  defended  the  several  streets  with  tho  most 
unflinching  bravery ;  nor  was  it  until  the  mus- 
ketry of  tho  light  division  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  tho  Plaza  Mayor  that  they  gave  up 
the  contest. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  British.  The  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  owing  more  to  tho  energy  and 
endurance  of  the  troons  than  to  the  skill  of  tho 
r,  and  when  the  general  terminated  tho 
for  tho  assault  with  this  sentence,  "  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  must  be  stormed  this  evening,"  he  well 
knew  that  it  would  be  nobly  understood  and  im- 
plicitly acted  upon. 

Generals  Mackinnon  and  Crawford  wore  buried 
on  the  following  day  at  the  part  of  tho  breach 


they  had  so  gloriously  carried.  Their  funerals 
were  attended  by  Lord  Wellington  and  all  the 
officers  that  wore  able  to  attend,  for  both  were  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  were  deservedly  lamontod. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  brilliant  affair 
amounted  to  about  1300,  killed  and  wounded. 
Tho  enemy's  loss  was  estimated  at  1000,  and  1700 
were  made  prisoners.  The  cannon,  small  anna, 
and  stores  of  ammunition  taken  were  immense, 
and  the  conquest,  as  a  whole,  was  ono  of  the  most 
important  throughout  tho  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  this  splendid  victory,  Lord 
Wellington  was  created  an  earl,  with  an  annuity 
of  £2000,  and  thanks  were  voted  to  the  army  by 
Parliament  for  having  vindicated  in  so  signal  a 
the  honour  of  Great  Britain. 


ENGAGEMENT  IN  THE  BAY  OF 
QUIBERON. 

In  1759  Great  Britain  was  threatened  with  an  • 
invasion  by  the  French,  and  tho  most  activo 
preparations  woro  accordingly  being  made  by 
them.  At  Brest,  in  particular,  a  formidable 
armament  was  equipped,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  British  government  to  send  a  sufficient 
force  to  cruise  off  that  port.  Accordingly,  in  tho 
month  of  June,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  de- 
spatched from  Spithcad  with  a  powerful  fleet. 
After  cruising  about  for  some  months  a  violent 
gale  arose,  seriously  damaging  several  of  tho 
English  ships,  and  compelling  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
to  take  shelter  in  Torbay. 

A  few  days  after  the  British  fleet  had  been 
forced  from  its  station  M.  do  Bompart  with  a 
French  squadron  got  safe  into  Brest.  M.  Con- 
flans,  the  commandant  at  that  port,  being  con- 
vinced by  this  circumstance  of  the  departure  of 
the  English  fleet,  put  to  sea  on  the  14th  of 
November,  and  steered  for  the  Bay  of  Quiberon, 
in  tho  hope  of  surprising  a  small  British  squadron 
lying  there.  On  tho  same  day  tho  English 
admiral  sailed  from  Torbay. 

On  tho  morning  of  tho  20th  the  Maidstone 
gavo  notice  that  she  had  discovered  a  fleet,  on 
which  the  admiral  made  a  signal  for  a  line  ahead, 
and  the  Magnanime  to  load  towards  tho  land. 
Tho  latter  had  not  got  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  fleet,  when  she  made  a  signal  that  she  had 
discovered  the  enemy,  and  the  headmost  ships  of 
the  squadron  were  soon  in  sight  of  them. 

Sir  Edward,  on  discjvering  tho  enemy's  fleet, 
observed  that  thoy  were  making  off,  on  which  ho 
put  out  the  signal  for  six  of  tho  ships  nearest  the 
onemv  to  chase,  and  draw  into  a  lino  of  battle 
ahead,  and  to  endeavour  to  stay  tho  enemy  until 
tho  rest  of  the  fleet  should  como  up.  At  tho 
same  timo  ho  directed  the  other  Bhips  to  form  as 
thoy  chased,  that  no  timo  might  be  lost  in  the 
pursuit,  telling  his  officers  that  he  intended  to 
fight  in  tho  old  way  and  mako  short  work  of  it. 

Tho  French  admiral,  on  discovering  the  English 
fleet,  appeared  to  bo  forming  a  lino  to  receive 
them,  and  from  the  equality  of  tho  numbers  of 
the  ships  on  each  side  tho  action  was  expected  to 
be  long  and  obstinato ;  there  was  not,  however, 
one  English  bosom  which  did  not  beat  with  the 
expectation  of  victory.  As  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
advanced  the  French  admiral  changed  his  plan, 
and  stood  off  towards  the  shore  with  all  the  sail 
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his  ships  could  cnrry,  and  the  English  squadron 
pursued  with  all  possible  expedition.  It  was  two 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  headmost  ships  could 
get  up  with  the  enemy,  when  the  Warspite  and 
Dorsetshire  began  to  fire.  Soon  afterwards  tho 
Revenge,  Mugnanime,  Torbay,  Montague,  Resolu- 
tion, Swi/isure,  and  several  others'  oinie  into 
action,  and  about  half-past  two  o'clock  the 
British  admiral  made  tho  signal  for  a  general 
engagement. 

The  firing  now  became  very  brisk  on  both  sides, 
and  the  combatants  were  so  enveloped  in  smoke 
that  it  WM  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  colours  of  the  two  nations.  '1  ho  Resolution, 
of  sixty-four  guns,  Captain  Speke,  gallantly 
bore  down  on  the  French  rear-admiral  in  the 
Formidable,  of  eighty  guns,  and  closely  engaged 
that  ship  till  four  o'clock,  when  she  struck  to  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  who  was  passing  to  attack  tho 
French  admiral.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
j  oint  of  etiquette  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  tho 
honour  of  taking  her  being  very  justly  given  to 
Captain  Speko. 

The  gallant  admiral  himself  continued  to 
advance,  and  ordered  tho  master  of  the  Royal 
George  to  lay  him  alongside  tho  Soleil  Royal. 
The  master  respectfully  represented  that  if  ho 
approached  much  nearer  tho  Bhip  would  certainly 
bo  on  shoro.  "  That  may  be,"  answered  Sir 
Edward  drily,  "  but  the  enemy  will  be  on  shore 
first.  At  all  events,  their  fleet  must  be  destroyed." 
M.  Conflans,  on  his  part,  did  not  seem  to  shun 
the  encounter,  and  tho  two  admirals  boro  down 
upon  each  other. 

The  M  amine  now  attacked  tho  Thesee,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  but  the  Montague  running  foul 
of  the  former,  she  received  so  much  damage  as  to 
compel  her  to  fall  astern.  Captain  Kcppcl,  in  tho 
Torhay,  then  attacked  the  Thes>e.  Boon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  action  a  sudden  and  heavy 
squall  came  on,  and  the  lower  deck  jxjrts  of  tho 
French  ship  not  being  shut,  sho  filled  and  went 
down  immediately.  She  had  on  board  a  crew  of 
815  persons,  every  soul  of  whom  perished.  At 
the  moment  she  sank  the  decks  were  crowded, 
but  the  poor  creatures  had  only  time  to  utter  one 
dreadful  shriek,  and  were  never  heard  more. 

When  tho  Magnanime  had  pot  clear  of  the  Mon- 
tagu* sho  bore  down  on  the  Hiros,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  and  attacked  her  with  such  fury  that  she  was 
soon  compelled  to  strike,  but  the  weather  was  so 
tempestuous  as  to  prevent  tho  boats  being  sent  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  which  afterwards  ran 
on  shore  and  was  burned. 

Tho  two  admirals  had  now  approached  very 
near  each  other,  and  Conflane  poured  a  broadside 
into  tho  Royal  George.  Sir  Edward  immediately 
returned  the  compliment,  but  after  exchanging 
two  or  throe  broadsides  the  French  admiral 
declined  the  combat  and  sheered  off.  The  French 
vice-admiral  now  gave  Sir  Edward  his  fire,  but 
soon  followed  the  example  of  hia  oemmander. 
Another  and  another  did  the  same,  but  tho  fifth 
did  not  escape  so  well.  This  ship  was  the  Superbe, 
of  seventy  guns,  which  fired  sevoral  broad- 
sides without  doing  any  damage  to  the  Royal 
George.  Sir  EdwurJ,  in  return,  poured  hiB  whole 
firo  into  her,  and  she  almost  immediately  sank. 
The  crew  of  the  Royal  George  gave  a  cheer  at  the 
destruction  of  their  enemy,  out  it  was  a  faint  one, 
for  tho  honest  tars  were  touched  with  the  fate  of 
luvny  hundreds  of  poor  creatures.  Tho  Superbe 


had  on  board  750  men,  all  of  whom  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  some  twenty,  who  were 
taken  up  on  the  following  morning  from  the 
wreck. 

The  English  admiral,  having  got  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  French  rear,  was  now  attacked  by 
every  ship  at  once.  The  situation  of  the  Royal 
George  would  have  been  very  critical  had  the 
enemy  preserved  coolness  and  hred  with  precision, 
but  so  great  was  their  confusion  and  disorder  that 
of  2000  shots  which  they  fired  not  more  than 
thirty  struck  the  ship.  Perceiving  the  dangerous 
situation  of  their  commander,  the  English  vice- 
admiral,  with  the  Mara,  Hero,  and  several  other 
ships,  were  crowding  to  his  assistance,  when  the 
obscurity  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
lor  the  enemy,  for  had  the  light  served  two  hours 
lonper  the  whole  of  their  fleet  must  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed. 

As  it  grew  dark  the  enemy  separated,  part  of 
their  fleet  standing  to  the  southward,  and  the 
remainder  making  for  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Vilaine.  The  wind  waa  now  blowing  with  great 
violence  towards  the  shore,  and  the  fleet  was 
among  the  islands  and  shoals  on  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  which  the  pilots  were  totally  ignorant. 
These  considerations  induced  tho  British  admiral 
to  desist  from  pursuit,  and  to  come  to  an  anchor 
off  the  island  of  Dumet. 

The  weat  her  continued  very  tempestuous  during 
the  night,  and  frequent  signals  of  distress  were 
hoard  by  the  fleet,  but  the  admiral  was  unable  to 
judge  whether  tney  proceeded  from  friends  or 
foes.  Tho  next  morning  a  fearful  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself.  Tho  sea  was  strewn  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  Thest'e  and  Superbe ;  the 
Resolution  and  tho  French  ship  Hems  were  dis- 
covered aground.    The  Resolution  was  in  a  n\«*t 
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shattered  condition,  her  masts  and  rigging  being 
entirely  cut  away,  her  upper  deck  beat  in,  and  ber 
guns  thrown  overboard.  Part  of  the  crew  were 
clinging  to  tho  sides  bogging  for  assistance,  but 
about  eighty  of  them,  in  spito  of  the  captain's 
rom  onstrances,  mado  rafts  and  put  off,  together 
with  several  French  prisoners  taken  in  the 
Formidable:  these  fugitives  arrived  safely  on  the 
coast  of  France. 

The  Soleil  Royal  had  cast  anchor  during  the 
night  in  tho  midst  of  tho  British  squadron,  but 
the  French  admiral  no  sooner  perceived  his  situ- 
ation in  the  morning  than  ho  ordered  the  cables 
to  be  cut  and  ran  his  ship  on  shore.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  immediately  ordered  the  F.ssex  to  slip  and 
pursue  her,  but  she  unfortunately  struck  on  tbc 
same  l>nnk  as  the  Resolution.  This  accident  gave 
the  crew  of  the  8»l*il  Royal  time  to  escape.  A 
great  quantity  of  the  stores  belonging  to  ths 
Essex  were  saved,  topether  with  all  lier  pcopl*'. 
The  remains  of  tho  Essex  and  the  Resolution  were 
then  set  on  fire  and  dostroyed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  broad  daylight  seven  or  eight 
of  the  enemy's  ships  were  discovered  at  anchor. 
The  English  admiral  made  the  signal  to  work  up 
and  attack  them,  but  tho  weather  was  so  boister- 
ous that  this  design  could  not  be  put  in  execu- 
tion. Most  of  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  aground 
at  low  water,  but  by  liphtening  the  shijw  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  wind  and  flood  all  except 
two  got  clear  off  that  night. 

On  the  22nd,  tho  storm  beinp  abate  1,  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  sent  three  of  his  ships  U>  destroy 
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the  Soleil  Royal  and  the  Heros.  On  the  approach 
of  the  English  ships  tho  French  set  the  Soleil 
Royal  on  tire,  while  the  Heros  soon  afterwards 
met  with  the  same  fate  from  our  people.  In  the 
meantime  the  English  admiral  got  under  weigh, 
and  worked  up  to  destroy  tho  two  French  ships 
which  still  lay  outside  the  river  Vilaine,  hut 
before  the  vessels  sent  ahead  for  that  purpose 
could  approach  them  the  enemy,  being  quite 
litfht,  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  flood  tide  and 
made  their  escape.  The  remaindor  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  got  safe  to  Itochfort. 

In  this  memorable  engagement  tho  -British 
fleet  had  about  fifty  men  killed  and  250  wounded, 
the  only  officers  included  in  the  list  of  casualties 
being  Lieutenant  Price,  of  the  Magnanime,  and 
Captain  Baird.  of  the  Defiance.  The  number  of 
kiJh-d  in  the  (ranch  fleet  could  never  be  ascer- 
tained, but,  to  judge  from  the  carnage  on  board 
the  Formidable,  the  slaughter  must  have  been 
terrible.  The  enemy  lost  six  first-rate  ships  of 
•eventy-four  and  eighty  guns. 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  well  received  in 
England,  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  returning  soon 
afterwards,  not  only  received  the  thanks  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  but  had  a  pension  of  £2000 
a  year  voted  to  him. 


CAPTAIN  BEAVER'S  COLONY. 

Seven  years  after  King  George  III.  came  to 
the  throne  a  country  clergyman  named  Beaver 
died,  leaving  his  widow  in  that  most  distressful 
of  situations,  genteel  poverty.  At  the  request  of 
i  military  officer,  Captain  Joshua  Rowley  entered 
her  »on  I'hilip  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Mmarchj  and  at  thirteen  the  brave  little  fellow 
was  in  that  ve**el  when  it  received  the  fire  of  tho 
(-netny'i  whole  lino  in  Admiral  Keppel's  action, 
July,  1778.  We  pans  over  Philip's  vouthful  ad- 
ventures, by  which  he  won  the  approbation  of  his 
commander,  and  we  arrive  at  the  time  when, 
hiring  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  he  was 
early  placed  on  half-pay. 

I  adecided  as  to  his  future  course,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Dalrymplo,  whom  the  directors 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  had  chosen  to  be 
P'Temor  of  the  settlement  which  they  were  about 
to  found.  Dalrymple  invited  the  young  officer  to 
F>  out  with  him.  After  a  few  days  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple and  the  directors  disagreed,  and  this  engage- 
«wnt  fell  to  the  ground.  But  Beaver  had  now 
C"oceiT«|  a  strong  inclination  to  form  a  colon  v  in 
Africa,  and,  upon  Dalrymple' s  observing  that  whan 
*ith  his  regiment  at  Goree  he  had  heard  much  of 
bulama,  an  uninhabited  island  at  tho  mouth  of 
tbe  Rio  Grande,  Beaver  said,  "  Let  us  colonise  it 
oantelve*:" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  reply,  and  thus 
orinnated  the  expedition  to  Bulama. 

In  little  more  than  three  months  they  were 
[**dy  to  Mil  with  three  vessels  and  nearly  three 
hundred  pen*mi«  ;  but,  not  havinjr  had  tho  fore- 
light  to  obtain  a  royal  charter,  they  left  Ports- 
mouth in  utter  confusion,  without  one  person 
*h(»  authority  might  control  the  rest  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Amontr  their  number  was  a  large 
proportion  of  scoundrels,  inoluding  men  of  so 
villainous  a  description  that  the  gnllews  was  sel- 
dom more  grievously  defrauded  than  when  they 
•*  aail  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  I 


One  hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  fifty-seven 
women,  and  sixty-five  children  sailed  in  two  ships 
and  a  Gravesend  boat.  Ono  of  the  ships,  the 
Hankey,  was  under  Beaver's  command ;  and  beth 
the  others  (the  Calypso  and  the  Beggar's  Benison) 
were  commanded  by  lieutenants  in  the  navy. 
The  ships  lost  sight  of  each  other  on  the  third 
day.  Rough  weather  came  on,  and  in  Beaver's 
ship  most  of  tho  landsmen  and  all  the  women 
were  sea-sick ;  the  latter,  some  of  whom  had  in- 
fants at  the  breast,  were  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  without  food,  and  would  have  been  so  much 
longer  if  he  had  not  undertaken  to  cook  for  them. 
The  surgeon  was  wholly  destitute  of  feeling  and 
left  the  charge  of  his  patients  to  those  who  had 
folly  enough  to  feel.  There  was  not,  indoed,  an 
office  or  gradation  of  rank  in  the  naval  service, 
from  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  down  to  the 
Jack  of  tho  bread-room,  which  Beaver  did  not 
exercise  in  that  ship.  However,  by  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  his  personal  comfort,  ho  so  won  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  licentious  crew  and  passengers 
that  they  at  last  obeyed  him  like  an  emperor. 

At  the  Canaries  tho  Beggars  Benison  joined 
company  with  the  Hankey,  and  the  two  vessels, 
proceeding  to  their  destination,  anchored  in  sight 
of  the  three  islands  of  Bissao,  Areas,  and  Bulama 
on  the  5th  of  June.  When  Beaver  landed  at 
the  factory  in  Bissao  he  was  mistaken  for  a  pirate, 
the  long  boat  was  seized,  and  he  and  its  crew 
lodged  in  an  empty  room.  Beaver  told  tho  go- 
vernor that  he  expected  two  things — **  first,  that 
you  send  us  a  good  supper,  for  we  are  hungry  ; 
secondly,  that  you  send  us  beds,  for  we  aro 
weary.  The  good-humour  and  plain  dealing  of 
this  demand  had  their  effect,  for  the  governor 
promised  both  and  kept  his  word.  On  the  7th 
Beaver  returned  on  board  to  find  a  noisy,  dirty, 
disorderly  ship,  the  Calypso  having  joined  them 
in  the  interval,  bringing  tidings  of  misfortune 
far  beyond  the  endurance  of  that  motley  assem- 
blage. 

The  unlucky  vessel,  getting  sight  of  Bulama 
on  the  24th  of  May,  had  sent  all  the  boats  armed 
on  shore,  and  the  crews  had  taken  possession  of 
tho  island,  erecting  a  block -house,  or  shod,  of  inch 
plonk*,  as  temporary  head-quarters.  The  Bijugas, 
who  claimed  the  island,  watched  their  opportunity. 
They  had  observed  that  in  the  morning  the  men 
straggled  into  the  woods  by  twos  or  threes :  that 
those  who  remained  at  the  block-house  were 
generally  asleep  from  one  to  three,  during  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  day ;  and  that  no  watch  what- 
ever was  kept.  Accordingly,  at  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  the  3rd  of  June,  they  approached  the 
block-house,  where  the  people  were  sleeping,  and 
fired  into  it ;  as  the  colonists  ran  out  they  wero 
killed  or  wounded  ono  by  one  ;  the  negroes  then 
rushed  into  the  house,  found  sixty  stand  of  arms 
there  ready  loadod  and  primed,  which  they  in- 
stantly seized,  turned  against  the  miserable  adven- 
turer*, and  killed  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
Early  next  morning,  without  attempting  to  revisit 
the  block-house,  or  look  for  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
the  Calypso  got  under  sail  and  wunt  to  Bisauo  in 
hopes  of  meeting  the  other  ships.  A  fever,  too, 
had  spread  from  the  Calypso  to  the  HanJtey,  and  in 
both  vessels  there  was  a  settled  gloom  on  tho 
countenances  of  all. 

Beaver  nevertheless  acted  with  promptitudoand 
decision ;  through  Cardoso,  a  Portuguese  mer- 
chant at  Bissao,  he  ransomed  tho  prisoners  taken 
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by  the  negroes,  and,  throuph  an  American  slave- 
captain,  purchased  Bulaina  in  due  form  from  tho 
two  B(juga  kings,  Bellchore  and  Jalorem,  for 
goods  worth  about  £80.  Having-  sought  for  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  the  few  scattered  bones 
which  the  hywnas  had  left  ho  buried  in  a  deep 
grave  close  by  a  largo  tree,  on  which  his  party 
cut  deeply  tho  figure  of  a  cross  to  mark  the  spot. 
He  went  himself  to  conclude  the  ransom  of  a 
woman  and  her  child  who  had  been  separated  from 
the  other  prisoners.  Landing  alone  and  unarmed, 
to  show  that  he  had  no  fear,  he  made  friends  with 
King  Jalorem  and  brought  away  the  woman  and 
her  child,  though  they  were  in  such  a  state  that 
it  was  only  to  die  in  peace  among  their  country- 
men. A  white  skin  was  so  disgusting  to  these 
negroes  that  he  could  hardly  find  a  black  man  to 
assist  in  carrying  those  poor  creatures  to  the 
boat 

Having  now  purchased  the  island  and  rend  tho 
treaty  to  the  colonists,  he  expected  that  they  would 
go  to  work  immediately,  ana  in  good  earnest,  clear- 
ing away  the  woods  and  erecting  houses ;  but  a 
dead  silence  followed,  and  his  audience  moodily 
retired  to  various  parts  of  the  ship.  He  landed, 
however,  with  a  party  of  twelve  men  and  worked 
till  sunset,  when,  returning  on  board,  ho  rated 
the  passengers  for  their  cowardice  till  night  closed 
over  the  discontented  scene.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing between  eighty  and  ninety  had  volunteered  to 
remain  with  him ;  and  it  was  then  settled  that  the 
Caltfpto  should  proceed  with  the  rest  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  England. 

Beaver  remained  at  Bulama  with  forty-eight 
men.  thirteen  women,  and  twenty-five  children, 
besides  four  seamen  and  a  boy  in  the  cutter. 
He  refused,  however,  to  take  charge  of  the  colony 
till  the  assembled  emigrants  had  agreed  to  certain 
regulations  conferring  on  him  a  useful  amount  of 
authority.  Thereupon  he  began  to  clear  ground 
for  a  garden,  sent  the  cutter  to  Bissao  for  fresh 
provisions,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  Cardoso  and  proposing  to  contract  with  him  for 
a  regular  supply  during  the  rainy  season.  Beaver's 
next  care  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Bia- 
faras  on  the  opposito  shore.  He  learned  that  they 
were  an  inoffensive  people,  but  they  would  expect 
to  be  paid  for  the  island,  because  it  rightfully  be- 
longed to  them.  Accordingly  ho  visited  them, 
and  with  goods  to  tho  amount  of  £26,  not  only 
satisfied  them  for  the  island,  but  purchased  a 
much  greater  extent  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore, 
together  with  all  the  adjacent  isles. 

Though  he  had  thus  paid  twice  over  for  his 
little  domain,  yet  apparently  ho  had  not  made  a 
bad  bargain.  The  island  of  Bulama  lice  at  the 
mouth  of  the  beautiful  Rio  Grande,  and  is  about 
seven  leagues  long,  by  five  to  two  in  breadth. 
Tho  soil  was  everywhere  rich  and  prolific,  afford- 
ing amplo  pasturago  to  innumerable  elephants, 
buffaloes,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
surrounding  sea  was  sheltered  at  all  points  from 
violent  agitation,  and  abounded  with  excellent 
fish  of  various  kinds ;  in  short,  there  reigned 
abundance  of  everything  requisite  to  tho  comforts 
of  savage  life.  Bui  only  for  savage*.  It  was  not 
at  that  time  generally  known  that  Europeans 
could  not  flourish  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa. 

The  effects  of  the  climate,  howovor,  woro  soon 
felt.  Returning  on  the  4th  of  August,  he  found 
that  in  his  absence  four  had  been  added  to  tho 
sick-list,  and  fear,  tho  sure  forerunner  of  illness, 


had  botrnn  to  show  itself  among  the  sound.  Beaver 

himself  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  thus 
early  in  the  attempt  He  was  seized  with  a  fover, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  his  life  waa  despaired  of.  As 
the  front  of  the  cabin  where  he  lay  was  one  con- 
tinued window  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship,  he 
could  overhear  everything  that  was  said,  but  was 
hidden  by  a  canvas  screen  round  that  part  where 
his  cot  hung.  The  poor  racked  creature  heard 
every  one  speaking  in  his  praise,  and  declaring 
that  when  Beaver  waa  "  gone"  they  all  must 
return  to  England  for  want  of  a  protector. 
Between  seven  and  eight  one  evening  he  could  no 
longer  articulate,  but  was  seized  with  a  rattling 
in  his  throat,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  symptom 
of  approaching  dissolution.  He  rallied,  however, 
and  the  disease,  severe  as  it  had  been,  left  no 
debility  behind.  In  six  days  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  recovery  he  was  strong  enough  to 
trace  the  lines  for  a  block-house,  and  set  the  people 
to  work. 

Ho  had  now  a  visit  from  the  old  Bijuga  king, 
Bellchore,  with  men  enough  in  his  company  to 
render  some  precaution  necessary  in  case  their  in- 
tentions should  bo  evil  or  any  accidental  quarrel 
should  arise.  The  old  king,  who  had  by  no  means 
spared  the  rum  which  had  been  set  before  him  on 
his  arrival,  would  not  go  to  bed  without  having 
a  bottle  and  glass  within  reach.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  suppose  I  might  wake  in  the  night  that  time  I 
can  drink  rum  too."  A  mat  and  pillow  wero 
spread  for  him  on  one  side  of  Beaver's  cot ;  three 
of  his  men  slept  on  the  other  side  of  the  cot,  and 
four  under  it. 

This  cordial  treatment  kept  the  old  African  in 
a  placable  mood  after  a  gross  provocation  he  had 
received  that  morning.  He  had  gone  on  board 
tho  ship  to  dine,  and  Beaver,  thinking  no 
harm  could  possibly  arise,  went  ashore  to  keep 

Soace  between  his  people  and  tho  Bijugas  there, 
lut  when  he  returned  to  dinner  he  saw  imme- 
diately by  Bellchore' s  countenance  that  all  wis 
not  right.  A  bullock  having  been  killed  on 
board,  one  of  tho  negroes  carried  to  the  king  in 
the  cabin  some  of  the  entrails,  dressed  in  the 
most  approved  manner  of  Bijuga  cookery;  that 
is,  just  warmed  through  on  the  coals,  and  like  a 
woodcock  with  its  trail.  The  sight  so  offended 
ono  of  the  passengers  that  he  turned  the  poor 
Bijuga  and  his  food  out  of  the  cabin,  and,  upon 
Bellchore' s  interfering,  turned  him  out  also. 

When  this  negro  saw  the  extent  of  ground 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  foundation  of 
the  block-house  (180  feet  by  115)  he  observed, 
"  Plenty  of  timo  must  pass  before  that  house  can 
be  done."  The  old  man  anticipated,  indeed,  with 
some  foresight,  tho  fate  of  the  colonists.  By  the 
end  of  September  their  number  was  reduced  from 
eighty-six  to  sixty,  and  when  after  much  labour 
they  had  completed  a  new  storehouse  some  one 
secretly  chalked  upon  the  door,  "  It  is  death  to 
stay !"  So,  indeed,  too  surely  it  was.  By  Octo- 
ber 7  there  was  not  a  carpenter  able  to  lift  a  tool. 
All  appeared  not  only  sick,  but  seized  with  a  kind 
of  stupor,  a  general  depression  of  spirits,  and  a 
total  unconcern  for  their  own  safety.  Beaver  soon 
perceived  that  ho  should  not  bo  able  to  complete 
the  block-house,  or  to  keep  it  if  completed,  unless 
it  wore  by  means  of  tho  natives. 

Cardoso  sent  him  two  Africans  of  the  class  who 
serve  Europeans  for  wages,  and  who  arc  called 
by  the  Portugese  name  of  grumeXat.   Those  men 
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worked  well  and  willingly,  but  bo  great  was  the  [ 
horror  which  they  felt  at  a  white  corpse,  or  any- 
thing relating  to  it,  that  ho  was  obliged  to  dig 
graves  and  bury  the  dead  himself.  These  gru- 
metas  chose  to  leave  him  at  the  end  of  the 
month ;  and,  most  important  as  their  services 
were,  be  did  not  even  ask  them  to  remain,  but 
paid  them  their  wages  and  gave  them  presents 
besides. 

When  the  Hankey  (whose  time  was  up)  sailed 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  taking  fourteen  per- 
sons, he  was  left  with  twenty-seven,  all  invalids 
but  three  men  and  one  child.  Besides  these  he 
bad  a  sailor  belonging  to  the  cutter,  and  seven 
gram  etas,  whom  his  zealous  friend  Cardoso  hod 
sent  him.  A  week  after  the  Ilankty  had  sailed 
all  the  emigrants  were  ill  except  himself,  but  he 
and  the  grametas  continued  to  work  at  the  build- 
ing. Four  men  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  arms  when  Bellchore  was  seen 
with  two  canoes  coming  round  the  point.  Beaver 
beat  to  arms,  fired  a  salute,  and  then  loaded  his 
eight  four-pounders  with  grape  and  canister.  By 
that  time  the  old  African  had  landed  and  marched 
up  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  square  with  thirty- 
two  well-armed  negroes.  Beaver  placed  two  sen- 
tinels at  each  gateway,  with  orders  not  to  admit 
any  one  within  the  square,  and  to  put  to  death 
any  who  might  attempt  to  force  their  way. 

fie  then  went  out  to  meet  Bellchore,  conducted 
him  to  his  own  tent,  and  put  his  men  in  posses- 
sion of  a  but  which  had  been  built  for  the  gru- 
metas.  His  own  force,  eleven  in  all,  he  divided 
into  two  watches,  taking  the  command  of  ono 
himself.  The  intention  of  such  visitors  in  the 
th.  n  state  of  the  colony  could  be  no  matter  of 
doubt,  and  he  was  advised  not  to  trust  himself 
in  the  tent  with  the  Bijuga  chief  and  two  of  his 
men  ;  but,  believing  that  the  danger  would  only  < 
be  heightened  by  showing  any  symptom  of  fear, 
he  dined  there  unarmed  with  Bellchore,  the  other 
negroes  squatting  on  their  hams,  one  on  each  i 
side  of  him,  and  Bellchore  giving  them  occa- 
sionally large  pieces  of  meat.  It  was  thought 
that  Beaver  ran  great  risk  of  assassination  during 
this  meal,  and  ho  thought  so  himself.  After  din- 
ner Bellchore  was  particularly  solicitous  that  be 
might  be  admitted  into  the  square  and  through 
the  store-room ;  Beaver  took  him  there  accord- 
negro  then  returned  to  his  people,  and  told 
them  that  most  of  the  white  men  were  dead :  that 
all  the  survivors  except  the  captain  were  sick  and 
defenceless.  A  grumeta  who  heard  this  reported 
it  to  Beaver,  and  said  that  Bellchore  meant  to 
attack  him.  Beaver  therefore  assembled  his  little 
company,  m..].  exhorting  than  to  show  a  bold 
front,  declared  that,  rather  than  be  taken  by  the 
Bijugas,  he  would  blow  all  up  together.  The 
sequel  must  be  told  in  his  own  words. 

"  There  was  about  a  ton  of  gunpowder  a  few 
feet  enly  from  my  cot  in  the  store-room  ;  and  1 
ordtri<d  Nosh,  the  cooper,  to  taki  the  In  n]-'  out 
of  two  of  the  barrels,  one  at  either  end,  and  by  j 
these  were  placed  lighted  matches.  The  north 
and  west  gatewavs  were  blocked  up,  and  there 
was  a  four-pounder  in  the  east  and  south  ones. 
The  Bijugas  occupied  a  hut  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  block-house,  and  1  made  their  king  Bell- 
chore, having  first  pointed  out  the  Dowdcr  and 
tho  matches,  sleep  in  my  cot.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Nash,  who  hod  been  accustomed  to  | 


sleep  on  board  the  cutter  (where  I  had  only  ene 
man,  who  was  now  on  board,  with  orders  to  Are 
directly  into  the  hut  if  he  heard  two  muskets 
discharged  in  the  night),  came  and  requested  me 
to  go  on  board  the  cutter  to  sleep  as  usual.  This 
I  refused.  He  threatened  to  swim  on  board,  and 
I  promised  to  shoot  him  if  he  made  the  attempt. 
He  had  never  yet  known  mo  to  break  my  promise, 
and  therefore  went  to  the  post  where  I  had  or- 
dered him.  I  lay  down  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak, 
in  the  middle  of  the  east  gateway,  with  a  brace 
of  pistols  under  my  head.  Five  sentinels  called, 
*  All's  well,'  every  five  minutes,  and  the  night 
passed  in  peace." 

Of  a  certain  Thursday  he  writes — "  All  day 
taken  up  with  Bellchore,  endeavouring  to  get  him 
away  before  night,  without  his  perceiving  that  it 
arises  from  fear.  I  succeeded  about  %a  hour  be- 
fore dark,  saluting  him  as  he  went  out  of  har- 
bour. I  attribute  our  safety  to  the  powder ;  he 
certainly  meant  to  attack  us." 

After  such  a  visit,  and  the  sight  of  the  open 
powder  casks,  all  tho  grumetas  but  ono  desired  to 
leave  him.  Beaver  told  them  that  every  ono  on 
that  island  was  free  to  leave  it  whenover  he  choBO ; 
but  our  courageous  lieutenant  was  at  this  time 
again  very  ill  of  tho  fever,  and  tho  discussion 
with  these  men  made  him  worse ;  th©  next  day 
he  was  delirious,  and  on  the  following,  having 
somewhat  recovered,  ho  sent  for  Fielder  and 
Hood,  tho  only  emigrants  that  were  able  to  move, 
made  his  will,  and  gave  them  advice  how  to  act 
in  case  of  his  death.  Two  days  after,  poor 
Fielder  died — ho  who  within  a  few  hours,  young 
and  brave,  had  seemed  strong  enough  to  draw  a 
lion's  tooth ! 

After  numberless  dangers  and  privations  the 
block-houxo  was  so  far  advanced  that  Beaver 
deemed  it  perfectly  secure  from  the  natives,  and 
he  therefore  ceased  working  on  the  Sabbath,  for 
he  had  rightly  judged  that  any  such  cessation 
from  work  on  that  day  was  not  justifiable  till  the 
people  could  go  to  prayers  in  safety.  He  now 
began  again  to  fell  trees  and  extend  tho  cleared 
ground,  made  littlu  excursions  into  the  island, 
and  felt  himself  so  far  secure  that,  towards  the 
end  of  March,  he  undressed  himself  for  tho  first 
time,  except  when  he  was  ill,  for  eight  months 
and  nine  days.  Tho  fact  was,  he  had  no  impro- 
per fears,  but  he  had  hitherto  always  thought  it 
prudent  to  have  arms  within  his  reach,  and  to  be 
ready  to  act  in  a  moment,  without  losing  the  time 
necessary  for  dressing,  in  caso  of  a  surpriso. 

One  day  there  was  such  a  riot  that  he  was 
obliged  to  beat  to  arms,  when  he  knocked  down 
the  black  servant  Watson  with  tho  butt-end  of  a 
gun,  and  was  about  to  seize  another  named  John- 
son, who  was  particularly  violent,  and  put  him 
in  irons,  when  the  grumeta  presented  a  cocked 

Eistol  in  each  hand,  and  said  that  he  would  rather 
e  killed  at  once.  Peter  Hayles  (who  had  been  a 
pirate)  was  close  by,  and  asked  if  he  should  tire 
at  tho  grumeta,  saying  that  if  orders  were  given 
he  would  shoot  him  dead  on  tho  spot.  "  This 
sanguinary  fellow,"  says  Beaver,  "I  called  a 
scoundrel,  and,  ordering  his  musket  to  bo  taken 
from  him,  gave  my  own  to  Mr.  Hood,  and  then 
went  up  to  Johnson  and  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  when  he  immediately  burst  into  tears  and 
dropped  both  pistols,  saying  ho  could  not  fire  on 
an  unarmed  man. 
Bellchore  now  paid  another  visit  with  twenty- 
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eight  men.  Beaver,  who  was  now  strong  enough 
to  stand  in  no  fear  of  this  treacherous  tribe,  in- 
tended at  drat  to  reproach  him  with  hie  projected 
villany,  then  flog  him,  and  turn  him  out  of  the 
island ;  hut  he  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  as 
if  ignorant  of  what  had  passed.  Some  six- 
pounders  were  fired  to  amuse  him,  and  to  confirm 
his  opinion  that  "  all  white  man  witch !"  an  ex- 
clamation which  he  frequently  repeated.  Beaver 
astonished  his  negro  visitants  with  his  theodolite, 
telescope,  and  quadrant,  bringing  down  the  sun 
upon  one  of  the  Bijugas'  heads,  to  the  amazement 
or  all  his  countrymen— an  amazement  that  became 
almost  appalling  when  he  remained  seated  upon 
a  cannon  while  a  boy  fired  it. 

Just  twelve  months  after  the  departure  of  the 
Calypso,  when  he  was  sitting  down  to  a  boiled 
fowl  for  supper,  his  door  opened  and  two  English- 
men came  m.  Their  florid  complexions,  their 
appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  were  such  a 
contrast  to  the  yellow  skins  ana  shrivelled  carcases 
which  ho  had  for  a  long  timo  been  accustomed 
only  to  see  that  ho  gazed  upon  them  the  whole 
evening.  He  thought  them  the  handsomest  mortals 
he  had  ever  beheld.  They  were  from  a  vessel 
bound  for  Sierra  Leone,  but  charged  with  letters 
for  him  and  some  provisions  for  the  colony.  The 
letters  requested  him  to  persevere,  and  promised 
further  colonists,  but  they  never  arrived,  and  he 
was  left  to  toil  on  with  the  grumetas.  That 
worthy  PeteT  Hayles  soon  after  absconded,  leav- 
ing tho  following  farewell  epistle  :— 

"  To  Mr.  Bbaver.— Sir, — 1  hope  that  you  will 
jHirden  me  for  riteing  to  you,  which  J  know  J  am 
tu.4  worthy  oj,  but  I  hope  you  will  Jorgite  me  Jor 
all  things  past,  for  I  nm  going  to  try  to  get  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Cape  Dererds,  ana  then  for  America. 
Sir,  if  you  will  be  so  got,d  at  to  ht  me  go  J  sluill 
be  grate  I y  alt  bltayht  to  you.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
jxirden  vie  J  or  rumng  away.  Sir,  1  am  your 
most  ohetl'.ent  umbtd  servant,    PETER  HAYLE8. 

"  Sir,  J  do  rite  with  tears  in  my  eyes." 

GallowB-bird  as  he  was,  it  may  be  believed  that 
he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  in  circumstances  less 
desperate  he  would  havo  served  Beaver  to  the  last. 

Bcllchore  now  paid  liim  another  visit,  and 
pressed  him  to  return  it,  saying  his  women  did 
nothing  but  cry  to  see  him,  and  he  must  como 
and  satisfy  them,  or  they  would  die.  The  cun- 
ning old  rascal,  knowing  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing by  force,  wanted  to  get  Beaver  into  his 
power,  aud  then  get  rum,  powder,  tobacco,  and 
arms,  of  which  he  thought  the  bltKsk-house  was  I 
full,  for  his  ransom.  A  friendly  trailer  sent 
Leaver  word  to  arm  his  grumetas  and  beware  of 
the  Bijugas.  But  the  grumetas  were  at  this  time 
tho  more  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  the  four  re- 
maining colonists,  stupefied  in  other  respects  as 
they  were,  distinctly  perceived  their  danger.  At 
the  end  of  October  they  presented  to  him  a 
humble  petition,  declaring  their  intention  of  de- 
parting by  a  vessel  which  was  hourly  exj>ectcd. 
"We  are" all  sorry  to  leave  you,"  they  wrote, 
"  but  we  hope  that  you  will  leave  a  place  which 
you  cannot  hold  without  risking  your  life  evory 
moment,  both  night  and  dav."  Beaver  replied 
that  he  could  not  prevent  their  deserting  him,  but 
that  he  would  procure  some  Portuguese  soldiers  at 
Bi»sao  to  ktvp  the  place. 

Fur  u  fortnight  uiicr  this  he  went  on  with  his 


works,  making  a  pond,  clearing  up  stumps,  and 

finishing  enclosures.  The  colonists  then  pre- 
sented a  second  petition  in  a  more  determined 
tone,  and  Hood  said  that,  sorry  a  a  he  was  to 
leave  the  island,  and  more  so  to  leave  Beaver 
alone  on  it,  go  he  would,  he  and  the  rest  having 
done  their  duty  by  remaining:  so  long.  If  be 
would  not  go  with  them  in  the  cutter  they  would 
run  away  and  leave  bim  to  his  fate.  Beaver 
represented  the  danger  of  going  to  sea  in  a  cutter 
without  ropes,  sails,  anchors,  chart,  pilot,  or  any 
individual  who  knew  anything  of  the  place;  with- 
out sailors,  also,  for  there  was  but  one  among 
them,  and  he  was  lame,  and  had  a  fever  when- 
ever he  was  exposed  to  the  air.  The  answer  of 
the  emigrants  was,  "  If  we  remain,  death  is  cer- 
tain :  if  we  go,  we  have  a  chance." 

At  this  Beaver  yielded.    Most  of  the  stores  be 
sold  to  an  agent  of  the  Portuguese  government 
and  to  his  friend  Cardoso ;  the  rest  he  shipped. 
When  going  out  of  harbour  he  felt  a  groat  re- 
luctance at  being  obliged  to  abandon  a  spot  on 
which  he  had  lavished  such  labour.    By  thta  time 
the  trees  of  about  fifty  acres  had  been  cut  down 
and  burnt,  and  thirteen  of  these  acres  cleared  of 
tho  stumps  and  divided  into  three  enclosures ;  a 
garden  of  half  an  acre,  and  a  cattle  and  poultry 
yard  of  twice  as  much  more,  had  been  enclosed 
with  pales.    There  was  a  block -house,  two  nests 
of  grumetas'  houses,  a  good  broad  road  leading 
to  each,  a  woll  in  the  block-house,  and  a  pond  of 
fresh  water  in  the  field.    Almost  all,  except  tho 
block -house,  had  been  done  by  the  labour  of  free 
natives.     Tropical  fruits,  esculent  vegetables, 
and  other  trees  were  thriving  in  the  garden,  ana 
fields  were  ready  for  the  plough.    Beaver  hnd 
dono  more  than  this.   In  a  part  of  the  world 
where  it  was  an  established  opinion  that  "all 
white  man  rogue"  he  had  obtained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  natives :  it  became,  indeed,  a 
saying  that  "  white  man  of  Bularaa  can't  do  bad." 

Upon  reaching  Sierra  Leone  he  sold  the  cutter, 
disposed  of  four  of  his  companions  according  to 
their  own  wishes,  recovered  of  another  fever,  and 
of  tho  jaundice  which  followed  it,  recruited  his 
greatly' exhausted  strength,  and  then  returned  to 
England  in  one  of  the  company's  vessels  with  Mr. 
Hood,  tho  only  surviving  omigrant ! 

Within  two  months  after  his  return  ho  was 
made  first  lieutenant  of  tho  Stately,  in  which 
ship  ho  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  subsequent  per- 
formances, as  captain  and  commodore,  belong  to 
the  naval  history  of  our  oountry.  At  last,  from 
a  falAl  obstruction,  which  timely  medical  aid 
might  have  cured,  he  ended  his  career,  composed 
and  manly,  in  tho  confidence  of  one  who  had 
always  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost, 
and  in  Christian  faith  a  pattern  to  all  who,  what- 
ever their  misconceptions,  devote  life's  best  years 
to  tho  good  of  mankind. 

His  widow  was,  through  the  kindness  of  Ix>rd 
Viscount  Melville,  appointed  matron  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  School — a  situation  which  she 
could  hnve  little  contemplated  when  her  husband 
was  so  conspicuous  in  the  high  road  to  the 
brightest  honours.  In  her  bereavement,  how- 
ever, it  was  no  small  consolation  when,  with 
eager  desire,  tho  veteran  sailors  crowded  round 
her  door,  entreating  to  see  her  six  children,  tho!* 
interesting  portraits  of  the  late  revered  com- 
mander. 
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ADMIRAL  VERNON. 

Edward  Vernon,  well  born,  well  educated, 
might  have  risen  to  distinction  among  the  Upper 
Ten  Thousand,  but  preferred  sea  breezes  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  king  s  court,  and  threw  in  his  lot 
with  tne  honest  rough-handed  British  tar. 

His  first  trip  was  under  the  care  of  Admiral 
Hobson,  when  the  French  fleet,  and  with  it  tho 
Spanish  galloons,  were  destroyed  in  the  harbour 
of  Vigo.  In  1702  he  served  in  an  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  under  Commodore  alker,  and 
in  1704,  on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  Sir 
George  Rooke,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  off 
Malaga. 

Having  passed  through  the  subordinate  stations 
of  the  service,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1706,  and 
appointed  to  tho  Dolphin  frigate.  In  this  vessel 
he  was  employed  on  the  Mediterranean  service, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  or 
of  his  admiral,  Sir  John  Leake.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  particular  record  of  Vernon's  services  on 
this  station. 

In  1711,  when  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
Captain  Vernon  captured  on  this  service  a  French 
ship  of  thirty  guns  and  120  men. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  signed  soon 
after  this  period!,  gave  Europe  almost  thirty  years' 
repose,  and  placed  Captain  Vernon  in  comparative 
retirement.  In  1727  ho  was  sent  to  Parliament 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Penryn,  in  Cornwall. 
He  soon  rendered  himself  a  marked  man  thero  by 
his  blunt  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole'a 
ministry,  against  which  he  spoke  at  overy  oppor- 
tunity with  equal  frankness  and  warmth.  Tho 
Spaniards  luid  for  some  time  acted  in  a  haughty 
and  insulting  maimer,  and  ultimately  went  tho 


length  of  seizing,  under  any  frivolous  pretext, 
whatever  British  ship  fell  into  their  hands.  Eng- 
lish commerce  was  not  safe  in  tho  West  Indies, 
and  the  presence  of  an  English  squadron  in  tho 
Mediterranean  was  necessary  for  tho  protection  of 
our  merchantmen  even  there.  These  guarda- 
costas  boarded  and  plundered  every  British  ship 
they  met,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  contra- 
band goods.  They  even  seized  several,  took  pos- 
session of  their  cargoes,  and  threw  the  sailors  into 
prison.  Fired  by  such  reiterated  insolence,  tho 
people  of  England  began  to  lose  all  patienco ; 
petitions  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
calling  for  energetic  measures,  and  in  a  debate 
concerning  the  Spanish  depredations  Vernon 
offered  to  take  their  West  Indian  haul-quarters, 
Porto  Bello,  with  six  men-of-war.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  only  too  happy  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  opponent,  and  gain  some  popularity, 
by  appointing  Vernon  to  tho  task  ho  had  under- 
taken to  perform. 

Porto  Bello,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  was  at  this  time  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world.  At  the 
cntranco  of  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  close  by  a 
steep  rock,  stood  a  strong  fort,  called  tho  Castle 
de  Ferro,  mounting  seventy-eight  guns  of  un- 
usual calibre,  and  strengthened  beneath  by  a 
battery  of  twenty-two  guns,  parallel  with  tho 
water.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  but 
about  a  mile  further  inwards,  stood  Gloria  Castle, 
presenting  two  regular  bastions  towards  the  sea, 
mounting  ninety  guns,  the  curtain  between 
mounting  twenty-two  more,  with  a  battery  of 
eight  guns  pointing  across  the  harbour.  A  little 
above  this  castle,  and  near  the  town,  stood  Fort 
St.  Jcronimo,  a  strong  quadrangular  redoubt; 
and  under  tho  «"una  of  this  fortress  and  Gloria 
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Castle  rode  the  ships  at  anchor.  The  town  itself 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  built  in  crescent 
form. 

Vernon,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Bwjord 
(70),  and  sailed  for  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  the  day  on  which  war  whs 
proclaimed  in  England.  On  arriving  off  that 
island  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  English 
man-of-war  standing  into  the  harbour  of  Port 
Royal  with  two  Spanish  prizes  in  tow,  one  with 
120,000  pieces  of  eight  aboard,  and  clothing  for 
6000  men.  Sailing  from  Jamaica,  the  admiral 
sighted  his  place  of  destination  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  anchored  for  the  night  about  six 
leagues  from  shore.  On  the  21st,  early  in  the 
morning,  ho  weighed,  and  plied  down  to  wind- 
ward in  line  of  battle,  with  his  squadron  of  six 
ships,  averaging  sixty  guns. 

Orders  had  been  given  for  a  general  attack,  but, 
the  wind  veering  to  E.,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  j 
confine  his  attack  to  De  Ferro  Castle,  close  under  • 
which  the  squadron  was  piloted.  When  the  i 
Hampton  Court  came  within  a  cable's  length  of 
the  fort  she  was  suddenly  becalmed  by  the  high 
land  to  windward,  and  before  she  could  bring  her 
s  to  bear  was  exposed  to  a  smart  and  telling 
from  the  enemy.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  in 
a  position  to  return  the  salute,  having  dropped 
anchor,  she  lost  no  time  and  spared  no  pains  in 
doing  so.  In  a  moment  she  was  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  lurid  smoke,  from  which  the  thunder 
and  the  flash  of  her  guns  were  incessant.  She 
appeared  at  one  time,  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  to  be 
all  on  fire— so  rapid  was  the  discharge  of  her 
guns,  and  so  heavy  and  red  the  smoke  which  en- 
veloped her :  she  is  said  to  have  delivered  four 
hundred  balls  in  twenty-five  minutes.  Not  that 
she  was  unassisted  for  that  time:  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  soon  came  up  to  the  assistance  of 
the  gallant  ship,  and,  catching  the  fury  of  tho 
Hampton  Court's  fire,  plied  the  fort  with  such 
continuous  and  telling  rounds  tV-it  within  half  an 
hour  from  the  time  when  the  booming  of  the 
hitter  ship's  artillery  gave  token  of  what  sailors 
were  at  the  guns  the  batteries  began  to  bo  de- 
serted. 

Perceiving  this,  the  admiral  threw  out  the  sig- 
nal for  landing — a  service  to  be  performed  by 
some  forty  seamen  and  a  company  of  marines — 
and  luffed  up  as  near  the  fort  as  possible,  in  order  < 
to  engage  the  lower  battery,  and  so  favour  the 
binding.  The  Burford,  however,  met  with  a 
vigorous  reception :  almost  every  shot  from  De 
Ferro  Cast  I o  told  upon  her.  One  carried  away 
the  stern  of  Vernon  s  barge,  a  second  went  crash- 
ing through  his.  fore  topmast,  a  third  disabled  a 
gun  on  the  upper  deck,  while  a  fourth  killed  five 
men,  and  wounded  three  others  near  the  spot 
where  Vernon  himself  stood.  These  accidents, 
however,  were  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
capture  of  Porto  Bollo.  A  cool  but  sharp  firo 
from  the  Burjord s  small  arms  drove  the  garrison 
from  the  lower  battery,  and,  this  difficulty  done 
away,  the  boats  landed  under  the  walls  of  tho 
fort,  though  no  breach  had  been  effected.  The 
sailors  were  no  sooner  landed  than,  mounted  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  they  scaled  the  fort,  en- 
tered an  embrasure  immediately  under  the  mouth 
of  a  pun,  hauled  the  soldiers  up  after  them,  struck 
the  Spanish  colours  on  the  lower  battery,  and 
planted  there  the  more  glorious  English  ensign. 


The  meaning  of  such  conduct  being  perfectly- 
plain  to  the  governor,  he  hoisted  the  white  flag- 
and  surrendered. 

The  town,  however,  had  yet  to  be  taken,  and 
the  night  fell  upon  an  effectual  cannonade  of 
Gloria  Castle.  The  following  morning  the  ad- 
miral called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was  decided 
not  to  attack  Gloria  Castle  by  day,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  working  up  the  ships  at  night. 
This  circumspection  proved  unnecessary.  A 
white  fl  ig  was  soon  seen  waving  from  the  castle 
and  St.  Jeronimo,  and  soon  after  a  boat  came  out 
offering  terms  of  capitulation.  In  a  few  hours 
Porto  Bello  was  in  possession  of  the  British 
forces. 

Thus  Admiral  Vernon  fulfilled  his  promise, 
and  with  an  ease,  a  completeness  that  no  man 
dreamed  of,  and,  what  must  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing when  such  brave  seamen  are  concerned, 
with  very  small  hiss.  His  conduct  towards  the 
captured  town,  which  lay  at  his  mercy,  is  not  the 
less  worthy  of  record  than  the  capture  itself. 
Two  guarda-costas  in  the  harbour,  in  anticipation, 
as  they  supposed,  of  the  English,  plundered  the 
town  the  night  previous  to  the  surrender.  On 
the  other  hand,  Vernon  strictly  enjoined  his  men 
to  abstain  both  from  insult  and  extortion :  a 
charge  they  so  honourably  obeyed  that  he  distri- 
buted among  them,  as  prize-money,  10,000  dollars, 
which  hnd  been  sent  to  Porto  Bello  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  garrison  a  few  days  before  the  town 
fell  into  British  hands. 

As  it  was  never  intended  by  the  government  to 
retain  possession  of  Porto  Bello,  which  from  its 
unhealthiness  was  called  bv  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves "  the  grave  of  the  New  World,"  Vernon 
took  on  board  all  the  brass  cannon  found  in  the 
forts,  spiked  the  rest,  and  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  fortifications :  a  task  which  was  completed  in 
three  weeks,  at  an  expense  of  122  barrels  of 
Spanish  gunpowder.  Having  thus  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  asylum  of  pirates,  whose  chief  point 
of  rendezvous  it  was,  and  whence  they  had  issued 
to  devastate  English  commerce  in  those  seas  for 
many  years,  thebrave  admiral  sailed  for  Jamaica, 
despatching  a  Captain  Rentone,  in  a  Spanish 
vessel  captured  in  the  port,  to  convey  the  news  to 
England. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence  the  people 
were  frantic  with  joy.  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment voted  their  thanks  to  the  brave  Vernon  and 
his  men.  The  cities  of  London  and  Bristol  (then 
the  second  city  of  England)  presented  congratu- 
latory addresses.  Songs  were  sung,  medals  were 
struck  in  Vernon's  honour,  and  nis  effigy  was 
carried  through  almost  every  important  town  in 
the  kingdom.  There  had  been  no  successes  like 
these  since  the  days  of  the  sea-king  Blake. 

Meanwhile  Vernon  quitted  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica,  where  he  had  refitted,  and  on  the  25th 
of  February  following  the  reduction  of  Porto 
Bello  sailed  for  CarJhagena,  but,  finding  his  forces 
inadequate  to  a  regular  attack  of  the  placo,  he 
gavo  up  the  attempt,  and  sailed  westward  along 
the  coast  to  Porto  Bello,  to  repair  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  enemy's  small  craft  in  the  late 
bombardment.  This  business  completed,  be  again 
put  to  sea,  and,  steering  south-west  close  along 
shore,  entered  the  Chagres  river,  a  few  leagues 
from  Porto  Bello.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
stood  a  castlo,  especially  obnoxious  as  having 
served  as  a  rendezvous  and  protection  to  the 
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piratical  guarda-costas.  The  only  two  of  these 
Spanish  pirates  remaining  in  those  seas  (Ver- 
non had  already  destroyed  two  at  Porto  Bcllo) 
were  now  in  this  river,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
take  or  sink  these,  and  destroy  the  fort  which 
protected  them.  This  latter  object  was  found 
mure  difficult  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Though  mounting  only  twelve  small  guns,  it  sus- 
tained a  continued  and  furious  cannonade  from 
three  of  the  most  powerful  ships  in  the  squadron 
for  two  days.  At  length,  however,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Possession  of  the  town  and 
the  piratical  ships  was  now  easy ;  both  were  taken. 
The  custom-house  was  burned  to  the  ground ;  the 
batteries,  the  fort,  and  the  guarda-costas  utterly 
destroyed ;  and,  with  a  prize  of  ordnance  and  the 
merchandise  in  the  custom-house,  the  squadron 
retired. 

Vernon  had  now  become  a  national  favourite, 
and  the  news  of  his  success  at  Porto  Bello  raisod 
a  vigorous  outcry  for  the  reduction  of  the  more 
important  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 
Accordingly  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  under  Sir 
Charles  Ogle,  with  numerous  frigates  and  trans- 
ports, carrying  10,000  troops,  were  despatched  to 
join  him.  The  troops  were  commanded  by  Lord 
Cathcart,  a  nobleman  of  high  character  and  great 
military  experience,  but  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  General  Wentworth.  This  arma- 
ment arrived  at  Jamaica  early  in  January,  1741, 
swelling  Vernon's  force  to  thirty  line-of-battlo 
ships,  100  frigates  and  auxiliary  vessels,  15,000 
seamen,  and  1 2,000  soldiers  and  marines. 

With  this  fleet,  the  most  powerful  that  ever  col- 
lected in  the  American  seas,  Vernon  sailed  on  the 
28th  of  January  for  Port  St.  Louis,  in  St.  Domingo, 
in  quest  of  a  suspicious  French  squadron,  but  it  had 
left  that  harbour  homeward-bound,  and  he  pressed 
all  canvas  for  Carthagena.  Unfortunately,  when 
the  expedition  came  to  anchor  in  Playa  Grande 
Bay,  the  admiral  and  the  general  remained  four 
days  in  hot  and  angry  debate  as  to  the  plan  of 
attack.  Things  were  almost  at  a  dead-lock : 
Vernon  domineering,  resolute,  and  abhorring  to 
stick  at  trifles;  Wentworth,  void  of  genius  or 
vigour,  making  mountains  of  molehills;  and 
councils  of  war  called  on  board,  in  which,  as  will 
ever  be  the  case  in  councils,  the  men  of  words 
outspoke  and  outvoted  the  men  of  deeds. 

The  admiral,  however,  got  under  weigh  with 
two  divisions  of  his  fleet,  and  brought  them  under 
the  forts  which  bristled  at  the  entrance  to  tho 
harbour.  This  entrance  wa«  a  narrow  pts.sage 
(called  Bocca  Chica,  or  "  little  mouth  "),  defended 
on  the  one  side  by  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  which 
mounted  eighty-two  guns  and  eight  mortars,  with 
Fort  St.  Jago,  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  the  battery 
of  Chamba.  On  the  other  side  of  the  passage  was 
a  favine  battery  of  fifteen  guns,  a  second  of  four, 
and  a  third,  called  Fort  St.  Joseph,  of  twenty-one. 
Between  the  last  of  these  ana  the  castle  on  the 
other  side  of  Bocca  Chica  were  thrown  a  strong 
boom  and  cables,  just  within  which  rode  four 
men-of-war,  in  immediate  command  of  the 
Spanish  admiral. 

Moored  under  the  walls,  in  less  then  an  hour 
the  Norwich,  Ruttcl,  and  Shmetlmry  succeeded 
in  silencing  the  guns  of  Forts  Philip,  St.  Jago, 
and  Cbamba,  which  were  immediately  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  grenadiers.  On  tho  10th  the 
two  regiments  of  foot,  under  Harrison  and  Went- 


worth, and  six  regiments  of  marines,  were  landed 
without  opposition  on  the  island  of  Terra  Boniba, 
where  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  began  to  erect 
a  battery  against  the  castle.  Five  days  wore  then 
consumed  in  landing  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores ;  but  General  Wentworth  showed  lament- 
I  able  ignorance  in  his  choice  of  ground ;  for  the 
tents  were  no  sooner  pitched  than  the  troops 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  masked 
battery  of  fifteen  24-pounders.  Upon  this  Ver- 
non despatched  Captains  Watson  and  Boaeawcn, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  seamen  and  sol- 
diers, to  silence  it.  They  soon  effected  a  landing, 
but  on  setting  foot  ashore  found  themselves  in 
I  the  face  of  another  battery  of  five  guns.  Dashing 
up  to  it,  however,  they  soon  took  possession  of-  it, 
and  then  proceeded  to  capture  the  larger  fort, 
which  having  successfully  accomplished  and 
spiked  all  the  guns,  the  tars  returned  to  their 
ships  with  inconsiderable  loss  and  much  honour. 

Relieved  by  this  success,  on  the  22nd  Went- 
worth's  troops  opened  a  battery  of  24-pounders 
against  the  castle,  and  the  next  day  Commodore 
Lestock  was  ordered  to  attack  it  by  sea.  This 
attack  was  renewed  on  the  24th,  on  which  day 
fell  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  captain  of  the  Prince 
Frederic  (70),  a  brave  and  experienced  commander. 
Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  had  remounted  their 
fascine  battery,  which  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  the  impetuous  gallantry  of  a  detachment  of 
sailors.  A  small  breach  was  now  made  in  the 
castle.  Wentworth  communicated  his  intention 
of  storming  it  to  the  admiral,  who,  in  order  to  divert 
the  notice  of  the  enemy,  manned  his  boats.  The 
sailors  landed  near  the  castle,  and  waited  for  the 
general  assault,  which  was  no  sooner  commenced 
than  the  garrison  threw  down  their  muskets  and 
fled  from  the  walls.  The  garrison  of  Fort  St. 
Joseph  followed  the  example,  and  our  sailors 
took  possession  of  it  unharmed  by  a  single  shot. 
Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  perceiving  that 
the  enemy,  panic-struck,  were  preparing  to  sink 
their  ships,  the  Galicia,  with  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral's flag  flying,  was  boarded  and  captured,  with 
the  captain  and  sixty  men.  Two  ships  of  war 
had  already  been  sunk  and  one  burned  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves. 

Our  seamen  then  proceeded  to  cut  the  boom, 
and  thus  opened  a  passage  for  their  ships  into  the 
harbour.  Next  morning  the  fleet  entered  un- 
challenged ;  but,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  and  con- 
trary, it  was  several  days  before  they  reached  the 
narrow  entrance  into  the  inner  harbour,  on  which 
the  town  was  built.  This  passage  was  defended 
by  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength— the  Cas- 
tello  Grande,  mounting  fifty- nino  guns ;  but  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  fleet 
was  seen  bearing  down. 

Our  sailors  then  opened  a  channel  through  the 
sunken  ships  of  the  enemy;  the  bomb-ketches, 
covered  by  two  frigates,  entered  the  harbour,  ana 
on  the  succeeding  day  were  followed  by  three 
fire-ships,  which  were  so  stationed  as  to  cover 
the  intended  landing  of  the  troops.  The  Wey- 
mouth, Captain  Knowles,  got  into  tho  harbour 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  5th  the  troops  began  to  land ;  the  whole 
army  being  disembarked  and  encamped  on  tho 
evening  of  the  6th. 

Fort  St.  Lazare,  which  commanded  the  town, 
was  well  fortified,  and  held  a  numerous  garrison. 
Wentworth  was  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to 
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take  it  without  regular  approaches  would  be  at-  ! 
tended  with  much  danger  and  difficulty;  the  ! 
admiral,  on  the  contrary,  was  convinced  that  it 
was  practicable  by  escalade  From  that  moment 
discord  divided  their  councils.  The  general  up- 
braided the  admiral  for  not  cannonading  the 
town;  Vernon  reproached  Went  worth  for  not 
storming  the  fort.  All  this  time  the  Spaniards 
were  using  every  exertion  to  strengthen  their 
position. 

At  length  it  was  rosolvcd  to  attack  St.  Lazaro 
by  escalade,  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  to 
allow  time  to  erect  a  battery  in  order  to  open  a 
breach ;  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  at  break  of 
day,  1200  men  inarched  to  the  attack  under 
Brigadier-General  Guise.    But  his  guides  were 
shot  before  he  reached  the  walls;  his  scaling-  | 
ladders,  applied  at  random,  proved  too  short ;  : 
the  officers  were  disconcerted  for  want  of  orders. 
Tho  confusion  naturally  consequent  upon  such  a  | 
melancholy  state  of  things  ensued ;  and  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  retire,  with  an  absolute  loss  of 
liulf  their  number  killed  or  wounded. 

Immediately  upon  this  disastrous  repulse  the 
rainy  season,  which  is  peculiarly  unhealthy,  sot 
in.  The  troops  were  decimated  with  sickness, 
so  that  it  was  resolved  on  the  16th  to  re-embark 
them.  The  peculiar  diseases  of  the  climate  broke 
out,  too,  on  board  the  ships ;  and,  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  tho  destruction  of  the  fort*  already 
taken,  the  disappointed  and  disgraced  armament 
sailed  out  of  tho  bay. 

Similar  ill-success  followed  its  attempts  on  the 
Cuban  port  of  St.  J  ago,  and  on  the  rich  Spanish 
settlement  at  Panama,  on  the  isthmus  of  that 
name.  Both  commanders  were  ordered  home, 
nnd  Vernon  remained  unemployed  till  the  me- 
morable year  1745,  when  he  was  created  admiral 
of  the  white,  and  appointed  to  command  a  snua- 
dron  to  watch  tho  pnx>ecdings  of  the  French  at 
Dunkirk  and  elsewhere,  which  were  evidently 
directed  to  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  Prince 
Edward  Stuart,  encouraged  by  promises  of  sup- 
port from  the  French  king,  and  allured  by  invi- 
tations from  the  disaffected  in  England  and 
Scotland,  whom  not  all  the  lessons  of  history 
could  alienate  from  Stuart  prejudices,  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown. 
The  kingdom  was  in  considerable  consternation 
at  tho  idea  of  an  invasion  which  might  place  a  I 
Catholic  on  the  British  throne,  and  Admiral 
Vernon's  appointment  was  hailed  with  universal  ! 
approbation.  He  sailed  into  the  Downs  in  the 
month  of  August.  Ho  continued  on  this  station 
till  the  1st  of  January,  1746 ;  and  this  period  of 
his  command  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  | 
his  whole  life. 

There  was  no  fighting ;  the  British  navy  did 
not  belch  its  thunders ;  but  the  mere  aspect  of 
its  shotted  guns,  with  such  an  admiral  as  Vernon 
to  bid  them  roar,  kept  the  terrified  French  in 
port. 

For  a  whole  year  our  faithful  sentinel  watched 
the  cunning  foe.  His  task  was  done.  The  young 
Pretender's  hopes  wore  blasted  for  ever. 

And  now  \  ernon,  impatient  of  men  at  home 
wielding  their  pens  instead  of  their  swords,  re- 
sumed his  old  habit  of  scolding  his  official  supe- 
riors. Ho  was  ordered  to  strike  his  flag,  for  the 
last  time.  Soon  after,  fretting  in  retirement,  ho 
so  offended  the  king  by  certain  revelations  that 
his  name  was  removed  from  tho  admiralty  list. 


This  happened  on  the  11th  of  August,  1746, 
and  he  was  never  afterwards  restored  to  his 
rank.  From  this  period  he  lived  almost  wholly 
in  retirement,  seldom  interfering-  in  public  busi- 
ness, except  as  member  for  Ipswich.  He  died 
suddenly  at  his  seat  at  N  acton,  in  Suffolk,  on 
the  30th  of  October,  1767,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his 
age. 

The  character  of  Vernon  may  be  summed  up 
in  few  words.  He  was  brave  and  courageous 
in  the  highest  degree ;  his  abilities  as  a  seaman 
were  of  the  first  class,  and  as  a  man  his  honour 
was  unsullied.  But  he  was  irritable,  imperious, 
and  impatient  of  control ;  faults  which  were  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  unbounded  and  almost 
unexampled  popularity  in  which  he  was  held, 
which  attached  to  him  a  good  half-century  after 
his  decease,  and  exists  traditionally  still.  With 
the  seamen  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  him  still  circulate  in  the  navy.  He 
it  was  who  introduced  the  practice  of  diluting 
the  spirits  served  out  to  the  men:  hence  the 
name  which  the  diluted  beverage  now  univer- 
sally bears,  which  was  simply  a  transfer  of 
Vernon's  own  sea  cognomen,  "  Old  Grog." 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLSCTIOX  OW 

&nu  f  nrib*  nis  hi  gabal  #  SWitaru  Jiff. 

♦ 

A  COUNCIL  OF  WAB.  WITH  FBW  WORDS. 

Captain  Forrbbt,  with  three  ships,  was  sent 
to  cruise  off  Cape  Francois  to  endeavour  to  in- 
tercept a  French  convoy.  On  their  way  they  met 
with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships,  mounting  370 
guns,  ana  with  a  total  strength  of  3880  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  three  English  ships  having  no 
more  than  184  guns,  and  their  united  crews 
amounting  to  860  men.  Captain  Forrest  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  and  addressed  his 
colleagues  in  theso  words:  "  Gentlemen,  you  see 
the  force  of  the  enemy ;  is  it  your  resolution  to 
fight  them  or  not  ?"  To  which  tho  other  two  cap- 
tains instantly  answered,  "  It  is."  The  vessels 
engaged,  and  after  a  furious  battle  of  several  hours 
tho  French  were  defeated,  but  the  English  ships 
had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  unable  to 
pursue  the  enemy. 

A  PEM ALB  SUBSTITUTE. 

DuRrNO  the  heat  of  the  action  in  which  Rodnoy 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Count  de  Grasse, 
a  gunner  being  disabled  and  sent  below,  a  woman 
was  found  supplying  his  place  at  the  gun.  After 
the  battle  she  was  brought  before  the  admiral, 
when  it  turned  out  that  she  wasthe  gunner's  wife 
and  had  been  concealed  on  board.  She  declared 
she  was  not  afraid  of  the  French,  and  thought  it 
right  to  supply  her  husband's  place.  Rodney 
threatened  her  for  a  breach  of  the  rules,  but  pri- 
vately sent  her  a  purse  of  ton  guineas. 

PRIZE-MONEY. 

The  term  "prize-money"  is  often  made  use  of 
in  naval  history.  It  is  a  certain  share  which  falls 
to  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  a  vessel  that 
takes  a  prize,  and  the  amount  of  each  share  is 
apportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  recipient.  Few  of 
our  readers  can  form  an  idea  of  tho  large  sums 
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which  have  from  time  to  time  been  paid  as  prize- 
money  in  individual  case*,  as,  for  instance,  the 
following :— On  the  2 1st  of  May,  1763,  the  Active 
frigate,  Captain  Sawyer,  while  on  a  cruise  off 
Cadiz,  fell  in  with,  and  captured  without  resist- 
ance, a  large  Spanish  ship.  The  nett  proceed* 
of  her  cargo,  after  paying  all  charges,  amounted 
to  £519,706,  and  the  prize-money  was  distributed 
as  follows :— To  the  captain  £6o,053  13*.  9d.t  to 
three  commissioned  officers  £13,004  14s.  Id.  each, 
to  eight  warrant  officers  £4336  3s.  2d.  each,  to 
twentv  petty  officers  £1806  10*.  IOrf.  each,  to  160 
seamen  and  marines  £485  6*.  id.  each. 

SPIRITED  BEHAVIOUR  OP  A  DRUMMER. 

As  Enarl  i  hh  drummer,  ha  ring  wandered  from  his 
camp  into  the  French  lines,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
tak  •  n  before  the  French  commander,  on  suspicion 
of  being  a  spy  attired  in  drummer's  uniform.  On 
being  aakedwho  he  was  the  captive  answered, 
M  A  drummer  in  the  English  service."  This  not 
gaining  credit,  a  drum  was  sent  for,  and  he  was 
desired  to  beat  a  couple  of  marches,  which  he  in- 
stantly did  to  the  French  general's  satisfaction. 
He  was  then  asked  to  beat  a  retreat.  "  A  retreat, 
sir  Y'  replied  the  Briton.  "  I  know  not  what  that 
is,  nor  is  it  known  in  the  English  service."  This 
answer  so  pleased  the  French  officer  that  he  dis- 
missed the  drummer,  and  wrote  to  his  general 
commending  his  spirited  behaviour. 

A  STRANG  BR  TO  PEAR. 

Lo  m>  Howe  was  once  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  who 
informed  nim,  in  great  agitation,  that  the  ship  was 
on  fire  near  the  powder-room.  *'  If  that  be  the 
case,"  said  this  resolute  officer,  rising  leisurely 
to  put  on  his  clothes,  "we  shall  soon  hear  a 
report  of  it."  The  lieutenant  flew  back  to  the 
scene  of  danger,  and  almost  instantly  returned, 
exclaiming,  "You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir.  The 
fire  ia  extinguished."  "Afraid?"  exclaimed 
Howe.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  Y  I 
afraid  in  my  life."  And,  looking  the 
full  in  the  face,  he  added,  "  How  does 
a  man  feel,  sir,  when  he  is  afraid  ?  I  need  not 
ask  how  he  looks." 

A  SPEECH  TO  THE  PURPOSE. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Nile  General  Savage  com- 
manded the  marines  on  board  the  Orion,  and  just 
as  the  ship  was  going  into  action  he  pointed  out 
to  his  men  the  lino  of  French  ships  on  the  one 
ni-lo,  and  the  low  shore  of  Egypt  on  tho  other, 
and  said,  "  There,  my  lada,  you  see  the  enemy's 
ships  ;  and  there,"  pointing  on  the  other  side,  "is 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  by  Jove !  if  you  don't 
fi>rht  like  lions,  and  give  the  Frenchmen  a  good 
licking,  to-morrow  you  will  find  yourselves  in 
I  he  hou>e  of  bondage."  Tho  part  which  the 
Orion  played  in  the  memorable  engagement,  and 
the  distinguished  share  which  the  marines  took, 
proved  that  their  gallant  commander's  address 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  them. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BAILORS — A  DIFFERENCE. 

Tn  Admiral  Hotham's  naval  victory  off  Genoa, 
in  1795,  when  the  surviving  officer  of  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships  was  taken  his  sword  was 
returned  to  him.  and  he  thereupon  congratulated 
himself  upon  receiving  it,  at  the  same  time 
otwervinx  that  he  had  l>een  obliged  to  thrust  that 
sword  through  the  bodies  of  several  of  his  sea- 


men to  make  the  remainder  stand  to  their  guns. 
He  at  the  same  time  asked  the  first  lieutenant  ol 
the  admiral's  ship  how  the  English  officers 
contrived  to  keep  the  men  to  their  guns.  "  We 
have  no  necessity  to  keep  them  to  their  guns," 
replied  the  lieutenant,  "  for  when  once  they  are 
there  no  power  on  eartli  eoidd  drive  them  from 
them." 

A  FRIEND  AND  A  FEATHER. 

In  an  action  between  Petion  and  Christophe  tho 
officers  of  tho  latter  pointed  out  Petion  to  their 
men  as  their  ttrond  mark,  he  having  a  long  yellow 
feather  in  his  hat.  Captain  Cotillay,  a  man  of 
colour,  rode  up  to  Petion,  and,  informing  him  of  his 
danger,  solicited  an  exchange  of  hats.  Petion  re- 
fused, and  tho  aide-de-camp  rode  away.  About  half 
an  hour  afterward*  a  detachment  of  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  cut  Petion  off,  and  the  movement  would 
have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  Captain  Co- 
tillay, who,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
general,  rode  up  to  him,  seized  the  feather,  put  it 
mto  his  own  hat,  and  took  an  opposite  direction, 
accompanied  by  three  other  aides-de-camp,  and 
thus  saved  the  general's  life. 


Calts  of  ibe  <£amp  ^irt  ana  tjjt 
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By  one  of  the 
CHAPTER  IV. 


ESCAPE  FROM  8CYLLA. 


The  march  was  a  long  and  fatiguing  one,  op- 
pressed as  every  man  was  by  a  heavy  knapsack 
and  his  day's  rations,  and  by  an  almost  tropical 
heat  for  several  hours  of  the  day  ;  but,  as  it  was 
uncertain  how  soon  Massena  might  commence 
his  march,  if  indeed  he  had  not  already  done  so, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  push  the  men 
on,  and  place  them  behind  tho  defences  of  Scylla 
before  the  rise  of  another  sun. 

Allowing  the  men  and  cattle  a  halt  of  three 
hours  for  food  and  rest  during  the  most  exhaust- 
ing heat  of  the  day,  the  regiment  wns  again  put 
in  motion,  but  with  their  utmost  exertions  it  was 
dark  before  the  leading  columns  halted  at  the 
rocky  base  of  the  towering  Scylla,  that,  black, 
stem,  and  rugged,  rose  among  tho  beetling  cliffs 
above  them. 

The  sight  was  a  grand  and  imposing  one,  as 
tho  intense  darkness  of  tho  night  was  lit  up  by 
hundreds  of  torches,  while  tho  weary  troops  and 
cattle,  dragging  their  heavy  waggons,  wen;  seen 
toiling  up  the  rocky  road  leading  to  the  grim  old 
castle,  that,  nestled  away  among  the  crags,  looked 
like  a  gloomy  dungeon,  tho  intense  cold  of 
tho  mountain  air,  joined  with  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  day's  march,  adding  fearfully  to  the  distress 
felt  by  all.  Sometimes  tho  road  led  by  a  sharp 
incline  straight  up  the  rocks,  at  others  bending 
outwards  over  a  jutting  crag,  fifty  fathoms  over 
tho  ocean,  that  burst  in  thunder  on  the  rocks  be- 
low. 

At  length,  as  tho  old  chapel  bell  of  the  citadel 
gave  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  last  man  and 
vehicle  had  passed,  tho  last  torch  had  disappeared 
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from  the  rocky  ascent,  and  then  the  rusty  port- 
cullis fell  with  a  jarring  clangour,  that  rattled 
through  every  quarter  of  the  solitary  fortilaco. 

Scylla  had  been  hastily  garrisoned  some  months 
before  by  a  few  Sicilian  soldiers  and  a  company  of 
English  infantry,  but  now,  commanding  as  it  did 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
throw  in  a  whole  regiment :  hence,  in  the  aban- 
donment of  the  expedition  into  Calabria,  the  6th 
were  ordered  to  that  duty. 

To  Scylla  also  most  of  the  officers  in  Sir  John 
Stuart's  army  had  sent  their  wives,  for  greater 
security  than  Messina  or  even  Palermo  could 
offer,  threatened  as  both  might  be  at  any  mo- 
ment by  an  overwhelming  French  force. 

Dreary  and  disheartening  as  the  fortress  of 
Scylla  appeared  in  the  cold  and  darkness  of  mid- 
night, the  aspect  it  presented  on  the  following 
day,  when  all  nature  was  surveyed  under  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  a  meridian  sun  and  the 
glories  of  an  Italian  summer,  was  a  sight  to  see 
and  to  remember. 

Northward,  looking  from  the  entrance,  was 
seen  the  long  undulating  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
terminating  in  the  rock  on  the  pinnacles  of  which 
the  castle  of  Scylla  was  perched.  Westward, 
flashing  like  a  vast  sheet  of  silver  in  the  uncloudea 
sunshine,  spread  the  broad  Mediterranean,  dotted  | 
by  the  Lipari  Isles,  gloaming  from  their  burnished  j 
field  of  silver  like  gems  of  emerald  and  sapphire.  ' 
On  the  east  extended  the  blue  unruffled  Adriatic 
and  jEgi'un  seas,  while  to  the  south  nnd  west  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay 
at  tho  gazer's  feet  like  a  rich  garden,  dotted  with 
tower  and  cot,  city  and  hamlet,  with  Etna,  in  the 
remote  background,  vomiting  into  the  bluo  ether 
its  dun  wreaths  of  eternal  smoke. 

Edgar's  youthful  imagination  was  entranced  by 
the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  variety  of  tho  scene, 
that  on  every  side  presented  a  new  and  glorious 
picture  of  nature's  loveliness,  the  deep  unmitigated 
blue  nf  the  hoavens  adding  an  indescribable  charm 
to  the  glorious  panorama. 

Edgar  was  gazing  dreamily,  on  the  second 
morning  after  their  arrival,  on  the  city  of  Messina, 
that  seemed  to  lie  at  his  feet  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Sicily,  when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
clash  of  the  alarm  bell,  and  by  the  impetuous 
rattle  of  the  regimental  drums  beating  to  instant 
quarter. 

Hushing  to  his  post,  he  soon  found  himself  in- 
volved in  active  duties.  Approaching  the  fortress 
by  tho  coast,  an  overpowering  force  of  the  enemy, 
accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  light  and  heavy 
artillery,  was  seen  slowly  nearing  the  front  of  the 
castle ;  and  that  a  siege  and  blockade  were  in- 
tended tlicro  could  bo  no  shudow  of  a  doubt.  Nor 
were  the  inmates  of  the  cast  le  kept  long  in  igno- 
ranco  that  Ilegnier,  the  late  defeated  general, 
with  nearly  10,000  men,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
were  engineers  and  artillery,  intended  to  reduce 
tho  rock-fortress,  before  the  coming  up  of  Massena 
with  the  main  army  to  cross  by  the  Strait*  into 
Sicily. 

All  was  instant  bustle  and  activity  in  the  for- 
tress, completing  the  arrangements  begun  on  the 
first  arrival  of  Colonel  Sawbridgo,  who  had  been 
appointed  commandant  of  tho  place.  But  now, 
when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil — the  enemy 
having  taken  possession  of  tho  approaches — it 
was  discovered  that  the  Sicilian  authorities  had 
neglected  to  send  in  the  promised  ammunition  | 


and  extra  guns  required  to  make  the  place  at  all 
tenable. 

Tho  enemy,  having  halted  in  the  plain,  and 
pitched  their  camp  in  a  secure  spot,  seemed  to 
rest  on  their  oars,  content  with  cutting  off  all 
supplies  or  information  from  reaching  the  bo- 
sieged.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  however,  tho 
greatest  activity  prevailed,  and  guns  were  removed 
to  those  parts  of  the  ramparts  most  likely  to  be 
assaulted:,  and  every  preparation  made  to  repel 
tho  enemy,  as  far  as  their  limited  means  permitted. 
For  this  purpose  the  garrison  worked  all  night 
with  much  energy  and  despatch ;  but  when  day- 
light allowed  them  to  inspect  their  own  labours, 
and  look  abroad  on  the  enemy's  position,  they 
were  both  annoyed  and  enraged  to  discover  that 
the  French  had  established  a  battery  of  four  guns 
across  the  road,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  drawbridge  and  outward  defences  of  the 
castle,  whilo  about  a  couple  of  rods  behind  the 
first  a  higher  and  stronger  redoubt  had  been 
erected,  on  which  two  pieces  of  heavier  artillery 
and  a  mortar  had  been  already  placed.  Nor  was 
this  all :  with  considerable  skill  and  great  incon- 
venience, two  unmasked  batteries,  each  mounting 
two  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  had  been  constructed 
on  two  rocky  eminences,  one  on  either  flank  of  the 
ramparts,  across  the  road. 

The  sight  disclosed  by  the  morning  sun  of  the 
progress  made  in  a  few  hours  by  the  enemy  was 
by  no  means  consolatory  or  gratifying  to  the 
commandant,  when  he  reflected  on  the  number 
and  energy  of  the  besiegers,  the  approaches  they 
had  effected  in  a  few  hours,  and  his  own  inadequate 
means  to  repel  a  regularly-conducted  assault. 

The  French  did  not  allow  their  antagonists  to 
remain  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  future  intentions, 
for,  not  waiting  for  the  English  guns  to  open  the 
ball,  they  suddenly  unmasked  their  flanking  bat- 
teries, and  from  these,  and  the  two  across  the  road, 
poured  in  a  heavy  fire  on  the  two  round  towers 
that  guarded  the  drawbridge,  and  the  curtain 
adjacent  to  each,  the  portions  which  Colonel 
Sawbridgo  had  during  the  night  taken  such  pains 
to  strengthen  by  removing  to  them  the  heaviest 
artillery  in  the  fortress,  for,  so  far  fortunately  for 
tho  besieged,  this,  with  the  two  next  bastions,  was 
the  only  face  of  the  castle  open  to  attack  from  the 
enemy,  the  rear  and  tho  western  side  rising  from 
the  sea  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  On  the  east  tho 
face  of  the  castle  was  similarly  protected  by 
nature,  though  not  to  the  same  depth,  a  deep 
gorg^e,  through  which  a  mountain  river  poured 
its  impetuous  stream,  effectually  cutting  off  tho 
castle  from  any  attack  except  tho  hazardous  one 
of  escalade. 

Behind  this  gorge,  however,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, rose  a  high  conical  hill,  that  completely 
commanded  every  part  of  the  castle,  and  had  it 
been  possible  to  get  artillery  to  tho  apex,  the  be- 
siegers must  in  three  hours  have  reduced  Scylla 
to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  few  artillerymen  who  seemed  to  have  been 
left  more  by  accident  than  design  in  the  castle, 
aided  by  tho  grenadier  company  of  the  6th,  were 
not  slow  in  working  the  guns  entrusted  to  them, 
and  the  enemy's  fire  waa  returned  with  a  spirit 
and  effect  that  called  forth  the  warmest  com- 
mendation from  the  commandant,  who  was 
particularly  struck  and  delighted  with  the  execu- 
tion effected  on  one  of  the  cnemv's  flank  batteries 
by  tho  gun  commanded  by  Havering,  whoso 
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smattering  of  mathematics  and  partial  knowledge 
of  gunnery  enabled  him  to  elevate  Lis  ordnance 
with  iruch  precision  that  every  shot  told  on  the 
ferr  or  embrasures  of  the  enemy's  redoubt,  which 
nt  fast  crumbling  to  the  ground. 

"  Now,  lads,  that  we  nave  knocked  out  his 
rations  and  fascines,  we'll  dismount  his  gun  for 
kirn,"  cried  Edgar  to  his  comrades,  as,  elated 
with  his  success,  he  bent  his  knee  to  place  the 
nozzle  of  his  piece  in  a  line  with  the  object 
suzucd  at,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  breach 
ii<  rr-p  r  depression  required  for  the  distance. 

At  the  moment  that  he  knelt  down — indeed, 
white  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so — the  enemy 
tired  the  gnn  at  which  he  was  aiming,  the  round 
shot  striking  the  top  of  the  parapet  within  a 
yard  of  Colonel  Sawbridge,  who  had  heard  tho 
rr  *  -  T.t  U»k.«i  of  his  new  sergeant,  and  with  hjfl 
telescope  was  leaning  on  the  breastwork,  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  the  fire.  Scattering  a  shower  of 
granite  dust,  the  shot  sped  forward,  struck  off 
Edgars  tall  bearskin  cap,  and,  pursuing  a 
straight  line,  encountered  a  soldier  who  had  just 
mounted  the  rampart,  hurling  him,  with  his  load 
of  ammunition,  a  disfigured  corpse  into  the  nar- 
row street  below. 

Blowing  the  dust  from  his  sleeve,  the  colonel 
looked  round  anxiously  towards  the  sergeant,  but, 
observing  his  smiling  face  as  he  addressed  a  light 
word  to  the  man  who  recovered  the  ill-used  cap, 
he  rexnnic-d  his  occupation,  muttering — 

44  If  he  hita  his  mark  after  that  escape  there's 
njore  in  him  than  I  or  Stuart  have  given  him 
credit  for." 

A  roar,  a  flash  of  light,  a  thick  cloud  of  whito 
rmoke,  and  the  shaking  of  the  wall  beneath  him 
told  the  colonel  that  the  shot  had  been  fired, 
w  hile  even  before  his  eye  could  satisfy  him  of  the 
faet  the  shout  of  the  men  at  the  embrasure  os- 
Fored  him  that  the  ball  had  gone  true  to  its 
mark.  The  gun,  struck  on  its  muzzle,  had  been 
driven  from  its  bed  against  a  rock,  and  lay  in 
splinters  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  loading 
and  sighting  it. 

44  Splendidly  done.  Havering !"  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  in  admiration,  stepping  up  to  the  still 
•rplauding  soldiers,  while  Edgar  readjusted  bis 
grenadier's  cap.  A  few  more  shots  entirely 
edenct-d  the  battery,  the  firing  for  the  rest  of  tho 
day  being  confined  to  occasional  shots  from  tho 


As  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged  could  not 
r  days  if  such  a  close  bombardment 
jued,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  sortie 
that  night,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  enemy's 
batteries  and  prevent  their  repairing  the  one  dis- 
mantled. Three  parties  were  accordingly  formed, 
the  grenadiers,  commanded  by  an  ensign,  com- 
prising one  company,  their  duty  being  to  attack 
the.  flank  battery  on  tho  right,  while  tho  others 
were  to  storm  the  redoubts  across  tho  road,  one 
Tarty  taking  them  on  the  flank  and  tho  other  in 
front. 

Edgar,  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  l>carings  of  the  ground,  undertook  to  guide 
his  company  under  a  kind  of  covered  way  to  the 
side,  if  not  the  rear,  of  the  enemy's  position.  This 
task  was  effected  with  despatch  and  secrecy,  but 
the  enemy,  apprehensive  of  such  a  surpriso,  were 
already  awake,  and,  springing  to  their  feet,  met 
thirty  with  a  deadly  volley  that  staggered  tho 


" Follow  me,  my  lads;  up  and  spike  their 
guns,"  cried  the  ensign,  as  he  bounded  up  the 
face  of  the  battery,  followed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  men.  Edgar,  having  gained  a  rock  a  littlo 
above  the  level  of  the  battery,  leaped  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  at  the  moment  that  a  second 
discharge  was  poured  in  among  tho  stormers. 
Attacked  in  their  midst  and  rear  by  Havering 
and  his  party,  tho  French  artillerymen  allowed 
those  in  front  to  make  good  their  position,  when 
the  bayonet  was  used  with  such  execution  that 
the  enemv  gave  way  and  fled  to  the  other  bat- 
teries. To  spiko  tho  guns  and  form  the  men  was 
hardly  the  work  of  a  minute,  when  Edgar  in- 
quired of  the  officer  in  command  for  the  next  order. 

11 1  cannot  lead  you,  Havering ;  1  am  hurt,  and 
the  sergeant-major  is  down.  l)o  you  hear  thi>»© 
shouts  r  Load  the  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
captain.  Go." 

Placing  himself  at  tho  head  of  his  company, 
Edgar,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  which  was  echoed 
by  his  men,  sprang  down  the  rocks,  and,  entering 
the  second  redoubt  at  the  rear,  was  just  in  time  to 
givo  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  routed  French, 
who,  at  sight  of  this  reinforcement,  left  the 
ground  en  masse  and  fled  to  their  supporting 
columns,  as  the  English,  collecting  their  dead 
and  wounded,  retreated  hastily  to  the  castle. 

The  commandant  was  at  the  sally-port  waiting 
tho  return  of  the  attacking  companies,  giving  a 
word  of  praise  or  special  commendation  to  the 
men  and  different  leaders  as  they  entered  the 
gloomy  fortilace,  lighted  up  for  the  moment  by 
the  lurid  glow  of  a  score  of  torches. 

44  Whom  have  you  there,  Havering  ?"  demanded 
the  colonel,  as  tho  grenadiers  brought  in  on  their 
muskets  several  of  their  doad  comrades,  with  tho 
wounded  ensign  supported  at  the  side  of  the  rude 
litter.    44  How  is  this  ?   Are  you  in  charge  of  the 

£irtyf"ho  inquired  with  sudden  quickness,  as 
dear's  reduced  company  brought  up  the  rear 
and  closed  the  gate  of  tho  sally-port. 

44  Ensign  Manvers  is  only  incapacitated  for  a 
few  days  I  hopo,  but  tho  brave  sergeant-major 
was  killed  at  the  first  volley,"  he  replied,  as  his 
small  party  halted  at  the  entrance  of  tho  archway, 
and  the  wounded  were  passed  on  to  hospital. 

44  "What  are  your  casualties,  sergeant  ?"  asked 
the  other  as  the  ensign  was  helped  past. 

44  Fivo  dead,  colonel,  and  seven  wounded,"  re- 
pliedEdgar,  as  t  he  men  moved  away  with  their  load. 

44  Make  out  tho  return,  and  let  mo  have  it  at 
once,"  said  tho  colonel,  turning  round  to  re-enter 
his  quarters.  44  You  have  all  done  your  duty 
well  and  bravely,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  toll  you  so.    It  was  a  splendid  sortie,  most 

fallantly  executed,  though  it  has  cost  us  dear, 
t  has  fully  answered  all  tho  purposes  intended , 
and  to  officers  and  men  I  return  my  grateful 
thanks," 

An  hour  later,  as  Edgar  returned  to  the  guard- 
room with  tho  filo  of  sentries  he  had  just  brought 
from  their  several  guards,  ho  was  met  by  tho 
adjutant,  who  came  with  an  order  from  tho 
colonel,  apprising  him  that  ho  was  to  undcrtako 
tho  duties  of  tho  sergeant-major  killed  in  tho 
recent  sortie,  combining  with  the  functions  of 
that  office  the  duties  of  pay-sergeant,  a  rank 
that,  while  it  added  to  his  responsibilities  and 
military  position,  would  considerably  enhance  his 
pay. 

Sending  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
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colonel  for  this  additional  mark  of  his  consider- 
ation, Edgar  observed  to  the  adjutant  as  he  accom- 
panied him  along  the  ramparts — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  day,  Lieutenant 
Chester,  whether  my  duty  would  justify  mo  in 
making  a  suggestion  to  one  of  my  superior  officers 
— yourself,  for  instance— on  a  matter  I  consider  of 
importance  to  the  safety  of  the  garrison." 

"  Of  course,  Havering,  it  is  not  etiquette,  nor 
would  it  be  proper  for  a  non-commissioned  officer 
to  dictate  a  line  of  duty  to  a  field  officer  or  a 
commandant,"  replied  the  adjutant. 

"  I  feel  and  fully  understand  that,  sir,  and  yet 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  fact 
that  neither  the  colonel  nor  any  other  officer  has 
been  in  a  position  to  see,  and  which  might — " 

"  At  all  events,  you  can  tell  mo  the  matter,  and 
if  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  you  shall  have 
the  whole  credit  of  it  with  the  colonel.  By 
coming  through  me  it  will  not  bo  attended  with 
the  objection  that  would  follow  your  suggestion 
to  the  commandant  himself." 

"  You  are  very  good,  and  1  am  deeply  sensiblo 
of  your  kindness,  lieutenant.  The  fact  is,  in 
posting  rnv  sen  trios  on  the  eastern  countorscarp 
I  was  induced  to  examine  the  ground  round 
the  base  of  the  high  conical  hill  that  on  that 
side  of  the  fortress  entirely  commands  the  castle  j 
of  Scylla." 

"  l*)id  von  make  a  close  inspection  ?" 

"  I  did,  sir,  and  discovered  an  accessible  path 
right  up  the  mountain.  Now,  my  proposition — I 
beg  pardon,  lieutenant— I  meant  to  say  that  I 
thought  if  a  score  of  men  were  sent  to  the  top 
they  could  hold  it  against  overwhelming  odds, 
should  the  enemy  at  any  time  attempt  to  possess 
themselves  of  it. 

"Could  they  get  up  their  cannon,  do  you 
think  Y" 

"  Encouraged  by  Napoleon's  passage  of  the 
Simplon,  1  have  no  doubt  they  would  ;  indeed,  it 
coula  be  done.  If  they  were  to  succeed  in  bo 
bold  a  move  wo  should  bo  entirely  at  their 
mercy." 

"You  think  you  could  drag  up  an  unlimbered 
gun  to  the  top  r '  demanded  the  adjutant. 

"  With  a  score  of  men  I  would  take  up  two. 
But  we  should  not  require  guns ;  our  presence 
there  would  be  enough  to  deter  the  enemy  from 
making  the  attempt." 

"  Stop  here  till  I  return."  And  without  another 
word  the  adjutant  hurried  along  the  ramparts  to 
the  citadel,  or  keep,  taking  a  hasty  but  com- 
prehensive look  at  the  gigantic  mountain  that 
rose  grim  and  formidable  before  his  eyos,  sitting 
like  an  incubus  of  evil  over  the  leaguered  fortress. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  Edgar  saw  the  adjutant 
returning,  and  walked  forward  to  meet  him,  the 
latter  observing — 

"  The  colonel  greatly  approves  of  your  vigilance, 
Havering,  and  of  the  plan  suggested,  but  on  so  , 
dark  a  night  he  would  not  bo  justified  in  risking 
the  lives  of  the  men  up  so  dangerous  a  path, 
where  one  false  step  would  load  to  instant  destruc- 
tion. To-morrow,  if  you  still  feel  justified  in  your  ; 
power  of  scaling  the  mountain,  you  shall  have  a 
wing  of  the  light  company  to  make  the  attonipt." 

"  If  the  enemy  should  think  of  doing  the  same 
thing—"  began  Edgar,  but  the  adjutant  inter- 
posed by  observing — 

"The  enemy  has  no  such  thought,  I  can 
assure  you,  for  ho  is  busy  repairing  his  butteries ; 


wo  can  hear  the  engineers  hard  at  work.  Good 
night.  I  shall  probably  accompany  you  to-morrow 
up  that  sugar-loaf  hill.  Till  then  good  night, 
sergeant." 

Tho  rays  of  the  morning's  light  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  French  had  not  only  repaired  their 
dismantled  redoubts,  but  had  strengthened  each 
with  a  trench  and  a  chevaux-de-frue,  and  by  tho 
addition  of  six  extra  guns. 

Edgar's  first  gaze  was  directed  to  the  mountain, 
but  all  seemed  as  he  had  but  beheld  it,  a  huge 
mass  of  grand  and  solitary  rock,  hero  and  there 
sparsely  covered  with  a  stunted  vegetation,  of 
juniper,  gentian,  and  other  Alpine  growths. 

Edgar  s  duties,  however,  were  now  too  numer- 
ous and  important  to  allow  him  to  waato  an 
unnecessary  minute  in  unprofitable  speculation. 
About  noon  the  enemy's  cannon  again  began  to 
thunder  on  the  walls  and  gates  of  Scylla,  and 
Edgar  had  just  led  up  a  body  of  men  to  work 
some  of  the  guns,  when  an  orderly  brought  a 
message  from  the  colonel,  ordering  him  instantly 
to  repair  to  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  keep. 

"  Havering,"  observed  the  commandant,  ««  I 
am  resolved  that  you  shall  try  that  scheme  of 
yours,  suggested  lost  night  to  Lieutenant  Chester. 
I  have  ordered  out  a  wing  of  the  light  company 
i  to  support  you  in  your  ascent  to  tho  apex,  and 
he  pointed  to  some  thirty  men  drawn  up  on  the 
open  space.  "  What  say  you,  Havering  P  Are 
you  ready  P" 

"  It  is  too  late,  colonel.  I  can  see  the  glint  of 
bayonets,  where  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  is 
winding  round  the  crest  of  the  hill." 

"Too  late  ?  Impossible!  I  see  nothing.  But 
stop,"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  evidently  deeply 
annoyed,  as  he  drew  a  telescope  from  his  pocket 
and  intently  surveyed  tho  part  indicated.  "  Con- 
fusion !  You  aro  right,  the  enemy  is  in  position," 
he  ejaculated  sternly.  "  Well,  we  must  wait  and 
see  what  thoy  make  of  their  lofty  quarters.  For 
the  present  our  duty  lies  here."  And  he  led  the 
way,  followed  by  his  staff,  to  the  front  of  the 
castle,  where  the  bombardment  was  biking  place. 

Deeply  annoyed  that  the  enemy  had  been 
allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  important 
hill,  Edgar  turnod  to  the  eastern  face  of  the  forti- 
lace,  where  the  perpendicular  side  rose  almost  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  channel,  threo  hundred 
feet  below.  HiB  reasons  for  visiting  this  situation, 
and  inspecting  all  its  formidable  features,  wore  at 
the  time  hardly  understood  by  himself,  but  that 
some  serious  mischief  was  impending  ho  felt 
perfectly  convinced. 

Al>out  four  in  the  afternoon  overy  one  in  tho 
castle  was  roused  to  a  painful  degree  of  interest 
by  the  shriek  of  a  shell,  that,  after  describing  on 
arc  in  the  heavens,  fell  liko  a  plummet  on  tho 
roof  of  tho  keep,  and  exploded  in  the  chamber 
below. 

Deforo  the  surprise  caused  by  this  unexpected 
misfortune  had  subsided  a  second  shell  followed 
exactly  in  the  same  spot,  bursting  out  the  sides, 
doors,  and  windows  of  the  keep  with  a  crashing 
;  discord,  followed  instantly  by  the  piorcing  shriek* 
of  more  than  tw.-nly  females,  who,  in  the  wildest 
terror,  rushed  from'thc  tottering  ruins. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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[THE  STOltMINO  OF  DADAJ07..] 


THE  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOZ. 

Immediately  after  tho  reduction  of  Ciudadt 
Rodripo  tho  English  troops  were  put  in  motion," 
and,  crowing  the  river  Tagus,  head-quarters  were 
established  at  Elvas  on  the  11th  of  May.  1812. 
Hero  preparations  were  mado  for  ono  of  the  boldest 
of  Lord  Wellington's  attempts.  On  the  16th  tho 
army  traversed  the  Guadiana,  and  Badajoz  was 
rezul.irly  invested. 


The  force  that  invested  the  fort  mm  was  niacin! 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Heresfora,  and 
consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Barnard,  Picton,  ond 
Colville  ;  another  division  of  cavalry  was  placed 
in  advance  to  observe  the  movements  of  Soult ; 
and  a  third  division,  with  a  cavalry  brigade  at- 
tached, occupied  Mcrida,  to  prevent  a  junction 
between  Soult  and  Marmont. 

Tho  town  of  Uadajoz  is  most  favourably  situ- 
ated for  defence,  aiid  most  difficult  of  attack. 
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THE   BOOK  OF  BATTLES. 


Round  one  portion  two  rivulets  course  nnd  unite 
with  the  Guadiana,  which  flows  in  the  lace  of 
the  works,  and  in  front  of  the  heights  of  St. 
Chris  to  val.  The  castle  stands  above  the  union 
of  these  rivers,  the  fortifications  exceedingly 
strong,  and  the  exterior  defences  complete. 

As  time  pressed,  and  the  means  of  regular  in- 
vestment were  but  indifferent,  Wellington  deter- 
mined that  the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad  should  be 
battered.  The  night  of  the  16th  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  time  for  this  daring  essay;  rain  and 
darkness  favoured  the  bold  attempt,  and  ground 
was  broken  without  the  working  parties  being 
heard  or  molested.  The  two  following  days  were 
devoted  to  intrenching,  but  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  fort. 

The  weather  was  most  unfavourable  for  prose- 
cuting a  siege.  Rain  fell  incessantly,  the  river 
rose  above  its  customary  height,  tho  pontoons 
were  swept  away  from  their  moorings,  the  flying 
bridges  could  work  but  slowly,  and  it  was  feared 
that  communication  with  the  other  ride  would  be 
interrupted,  and  that  the  siege  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Incessant  labour  was  required  to 
forward  the  works.  The  ground  was  a  perfect 
quagmire,  the  trenches  knee-deep  in  mud ;  the 
masonry  of  the  batteries  crumbled  away  under 
the  slightest  pressure,  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  platforms  for  the  guns. 

After  incredible  exertions  tho  guns  were  brought 
forward,  the  batteries  armed,  and  on  the  25th  they 
Dj-*ned  on  the  Picarina.  The  besieged  lost  no  time 
in  strengthening  the  point  of  attack  with  addi- 
tional defences.  The  ditch  was  deepened,  the 
gorge  secured  by  high  palisades,  and  along  the 
parapet  shells  and  grenades  were  placed,  to  be 
rolled  down  upon  the  storming  party  at  the  in- 
stant of  attack.  Every  means  were,  in  short, 
adopted  to  insure  a  vigorous  and  successful  re- 
sistance. 

When  darkness  set  in  that  night  a  detachment 
of  500  men,  under  tho  command  of  General 
Kempt,  were  ordered  to  storm  Piearina.  They 
formed  in  three  parties,  who  attacked  at  different 
places  at  the  same  time.  One  party  was  directed 
to  attempt  the  gorge;  another  prevented  the  place 
being  succoured  from  the  city,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  off  the  garrison  from  retreat ;  and  the 
third  was  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  French 
and  assist  their  comrades  by  making  a  front 
attack. 

The  first  detachment  reached  the  gorge  undis- 
covered, but  failed  in  forcing  the  palisades,  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  fire  of  musketry  poured  on 
them  by  the  garrison.  Abandoning  this  point  as 
hopeless,  the  storming  party  hastened  to  another 
point,  escaladed  and  won  the  parapet,  while  an- 
other party  forced  an  adjacent  angle.  The  French 
retreated  to  a  guard-house,  which  they  barricaded 
and  defended  most  obstinately.  At  this  moment 
the  report  was  raised  that  a  largo  body  of  the  be- 
sieged were  marching  from  the  town  to  relieve  the 
fort,  and  the  troops,  seized  with  a  panic,  were 
about  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  but  General 
Kempt,  promptly  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  led  them  forward,  attacked  the  garrison 
again,  and.  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  it.  This  despe- 
rate adventuro  was  attended  with  terrible  loss :  I 
out  of  the  200  men  who  garrisoned  the  place  160 
were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  overflow  of  the 
river,  while  the  British  casualties  in  killed  and  | 


wounded  were  nineteen  officers  and  upwards  of 
300  men.  Tho  actual  advantages  gamed  were 
the  capture  of  seven  guns  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores.  The  capture  of  the  fort,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  works  to  t»  pushed  on  to  with- 
in 300  yards  of  the  town ;  and  at  this  distance 
the  batteries  commenced  firing  on  the  28th.  On 
the  29th  another  sortie  was  made  by  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  quickly  repulsed  by  General  Hamil- 
ton's division.  For  the  next  four  or  five  davs  the 
batteries  worked  vigorously,  and  on  the  5th  of 
June  several  practicable  breaches  were  effected, 
and  three  points  of  assault  were  thrown  open. 
The  report  of  the  engineers  being  favourable,  it 
was  determined  to  storm  the  town  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  and  the  necessary  orders  were  iesued 
accordingly. 

The  besieged,  well  knowing  that  an  assault 
would  shortly  be  attempted,  made  every  prepara- 
tion and  employed  all  the  resources  that  skill 
and  ingenuity  could  devise.  As  Wellington  had 
neither  time  nor  means  to  destroy  the  outworks, 
the  French  were  enabled  to  raise  the  most  for- 
midable obstructions.  Powder  barrels  and  gre- 
nades were  laid  along  the  trenches,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  broach  large  shells,  communicating 
with  hoses  and  bedded  in  the  earth,  were  plucvo 
ready  for  explosion.  Every  species  of  combus- 
tiblo  was  employed,  and  a  cartridge  of  the  most 
deadly  description  was  specially  prepared  for  the 
musketry. 

At  length  came  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
attack,  and  the  troops  turned  out.  It  was  dark 
and  gloomy,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  the  air 
was  still,  and  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was 
the  chirping  of  the  flela  cricket  and  the  croaking 
of  frogs.  Every  word  of  command  was  given  in 
a  whisper,  and  the  strictest  silence  enjoined.  At 
last  the  order  was  given  to  advance,  the  forlorn 
hope  moved  forward,  the  storming  parties  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  divisions  in  columns  closed  the 
whole.  At  the  moment  tho  slow  and  silent  march 
commenced  the  deep  boll  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
John  struck  ten;  then  all  became  silent  again, 
and  not  a  movement  was  audible  save  the  soft- 
ened footsteps  of  the  storming  parties  as  they  fell 
upon  the  turf  with  military  precision.  A  dead 
weight — not  inconsistent  with  bravery — hung 
upon  every  mind.  The  total  darkness,  the  death- 
like silence,  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  near  or  far 
off  danger  might  bo,  the  dull  and  ill -denned  out- 
line of  the  town,  in  which  lurked  certain  destruc- 
tion for  many  who  were  now  advancing  upon  it, 
the  knowledge  that  similar  and  simultaneous  as- 
saults were  making  on  other  points,  the  certainty 
that  two  or  three  minutes  would  involve  the  for- 
lorn hope  in  ruin  or  make  it  the  beacon-light  of 
conquest — all  conspired  to  quicken  the  throbbing 
of  each  heart,  and  make  every  man  desire  the 
bursting  of  the  storm,  when  victory  should  crown 
daring  with  success,  or  hope  and  life  end  to- 
gether. 

Suddenly  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  apprised  of 
our  intentions,  for  they  threw  out  fireballs  in 
every  direction,  and  from  total  darkness  they 
changed  the  approaches  to  the  garrison  into  a 
state  light  as  day.  By  this  means  they  were  en- 
abled to  see  the  direction  of  the  moving  columns, 
and  they  opened  a  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot 
which  rakt-d  the  foremost  ranks,  killing  and 
wounding  whole  sections. 

The  columns  still  advanced,  however,  silent  as 
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before,  until  they  reached  a  moat  about  fifty  feet 
wide,  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  river,  where 
they  had  to  pass  in  single  hie,  the  passage  being 
only  capable  of  admitting  one  at  a  tune.  On  this 
place  the  enemy  had  brought  their  guns  to  bear, 
and  they  kept  up  such  a  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry that  it  was  a  miracle  how  any  escaped. 
When  they  reached  the  other  side  they  formed 
again,  and  advanced  np  the  glacis,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  palisades,  and  thence  down  into 
the  ditch. 

The  ladders  were  now  lowered,  and  on  rushed  the 
forlorn  hope,  with  the  storming  party  close  behind 
them.  The  divisions  were  now  on  the  brink  of 
the  sheer  descent,  when  a  gun  boomed  from  the 
parapet.  The  earth  trembled,  a  mine  was  tired, 
an  explosion  followed,  and  the  breaches  were  sud- 
denly lighted  up  with  a  fearful  glare,  displaying 
the  French  lining  the  rampart*  in  crowds,  and 
the  Engliah  descending  the  ditch,  as  visible  to 
each  other  as  if  the  hour  were  noontide. 

The  attack  had  now  commenced  at  various 
points,  and  the  cannon  and  musketry  played  upon 
the  troops  from  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Un- 
dauntedly the  storming  party  advanced  cheering,  , 
the  French  cheering  defiantly  in  return.  A  mur-  | 
derous  scene  ensued,  for  the  breach  was  utterly 
impassable.    When  the  ladders  were  placed  the 
men,  eager  to  mount,  crowded  them  in  such  a 
way  that  many  of  them  broke,  and  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  had  nearly  reached  the  top  were  pre- 
cipitated a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  im- 
pair on  the  bayonets  of  their  comrades  below ; 
other  ladders  were  pushed  aside  by  the  enemy  on  I 
the  walls,  and  fell  with  a  crash  on  those  in  the 
ditch ;  while  more,  who  got  to  the  top  without 
accident,  were  shot  on  reaching  the  parapet,  and, 
tumbling  headlong,  brought  down  those  beneath 
them.    Almost  unharmed  themselves,  the  French 
dealt  death   around,  and,  secure  within  their 
def» -nct»s,  they  ridiculed  the  mad  attempt,  and,  '< 
while  tbey  viewed  from  the  parapets  a  thousand 
victim*  writhing  in  the  ditch,  shouted  derisively  j 
to  the  broken  columns,  and  invited  them  to  come 

While  these  unsuccessful  assaults  upon  the 
breaches  were  being  conducted  the  third  and  fifth 
division*  had  moved  to  their  respective  points 
of  attack.  Picton's,  to  whom  the  citadel  was 
assigned,  found  difficulties  nearly  equal  to  those 
encountered  at  the  breaches.  Thither  Philippon, 
the  governor  of  the  garrison,  had  determined  to 
retire  if  the  assault  upon  the  other  defence* 
should  sure-  ■  d,  and  in  that  event  hold  the  castle 
and  St.  Christoval  to  the  last.  To  render  the 
place  more  secure,  he  had  caused  the  gates  to  be 
built  up,  and  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  shells, 
cart-wheels,  stones,  and  every  destructive  missile. 
Fireball*  betrayed  the  movement*  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  for  a  time  every  attempt  at  escalade 
failed  with  prodigious  loss.  At  last  one  ladder 
was  planted,  and  a  few  daring  spirits  made  their 
landing  good  on  the  parapet,  enabling  a  great 
number  to  follow.  When  about  a  company  had 
thu*  got  collected  together  they  formea  and 
charged  round  the  ramparts,  bayonetting  the 
French  artillerymen  at  their  gun*.  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  division  were  in  possession  of  the 
castle.  The  troops  despatched  to  recover  it  failed 
in  the  attempt.  A  British  jacket  waved  from 
the  flagstaff,  and  on  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
announced  the  downfall  of  Badajoz. 


The  attempt  on  St.  Vincent*  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding every  preparation  had  been  mado 
for  its  defence:  General  Walker  overcame  all 
opposition  and  established  himself  securely  in  the 
place. 

During  the  assault  Lord  Wellington  stationed 
himself  on  the  high  ground  behind  St.  Christoval 
to  view  the  progress  of  the  operations.  Through- 
out the  contest,  so  doubtful  and  protracted,  hi* 
anxiety  was  painfully  acute.  Pale  and  im- 
movable, he  gave  the  necessary  orders  with  his 
customary  calmness  and  precision,  but  his  eye* 
were  from  first  to  last  ri vetted  on  the  breaches, 
and  the  nervous  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  betrayed  the  perturbed  state  of  the  feelings. 

The  wounded  came  fast  to  the  rear,  but  they 
could  tell  little  how  matters  were  progressing.  At 
last  a  mounted  officer  rode  up.  He  was  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings— the  attack  upon  the  breaches 
had  failed  ;  the  majority  of  the  officers  had  fallen ; 
the  men,  left  without  leaders  to  direct  them,  were 
straggling  about  the  ditch,  and  unless  instant 
assistance  wore  sent  the  asaault  must  utterly 
fail.  Wellington  instantly  sent  forward  Hay  a 
brigade  to  the  breaches.  Half  an  hour  elapsed, 
another  officer  appeared.  He  came  from  Picton 
to  say  the  castle  had  been  escaled,  and  that  the 
third  division  was  actually  in  the  town.  The 
British  general  received  these  joyful  tidings  in 
the  same  collected  manner  with  which  he  listened 
to  the  disastrous  news  previously  brought.  He 
instantly  despatched  order*  to  the  castle  that  it 
should  be  retained,  and  that  the  divisions  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  breaches.  He  then 
moved  toward*  the  town,  and  there  found  that 
Philippon  had  fled,  and  that  the  garrison  offered 
to  surrender  unconditionally. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  allies  in  the  reduction 
of  this  well-defended  fortress  was  awful.  In  the 
assault  alone  the  British  casualties  were  59 
officers  and  744  men  killed,  and  258  officers  and 
2600  men  wounded. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  such  a  fierce 
resistance  as  that  mado  by  the  French  would 
provoke  a  desperate  retaliation  from  the  victors. 
The  troops  were  scarcely  through  the  gate  when 
every  regiment  became  inextricably  mixed,  and, 
defying  their  officers,  they  afterwards  broke  up 
into  parties  for  the  purpose  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
For  a  day  and  two  nights  the  town  was  one 
scene  of  riot  and  violence.  The  inhabitants, 
afraid  to  appear  in  the  streets,  were  assailed  in 
their  houses,  beaten,  driven  out,  and  in  many 
instances  slaughtered.  Furniture  was  smashed 
to  atoms,  partitions  torn  down,  and  even  the  bods 
ripped  and  scattered  to  the  wind*.  Wine  and 
spirit  stores  were  broken  into,  the  casks  removed 
into  the  streets  and  stove  in,  while  the  soldiers 
lay  on  their  faces  and  drank  the  liquors  as  they 
ran  through  the  kennel !  All  within  that  devoted 
city  was  at  the  disposal  of  an  infuriated  army, 
over  whom,  for  the  time,  control  was  lost,  and 
they  were  abetted  by  an  infamous  crowd  of  camp 
followers,  who  were,  if  possible,  more  sanguinary 
and  pitiless  than  those  who  had  fought  their  way 
within  the  walls. 

On  the  second  day  strict  measures  were  taken 
by  Lord  Wellington  to  repress  these  desperate 
excesses,  and  to  save  the  maddened  soldiery  from 
the  fatal  consequence*  of  their  own  debauchery. 
A  Portuguese  brigade  was  brought  from  the  rear 
and  sent  into  the  town,  accomparjed  by  the 
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provost-marshal  and  the  gallows.  This  demon- 
stration had  its  due  effect,  and  the  rope  carried 
terror  to  rioters  whom  the  cannon,  sword,  and 
bayonets  of  the  enemy  could  net  appal. 


THE  BELLONA  AND  THE 
COURAGEUX. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1761,  the  Bellona,  74 
guns  and  558  men,  commanded  by  Captain 
Faulknor,  and  the  Brilliant,  36-gun  frigate,  Cap- 
tain Loggie,  sailed  in  company  from  Lisbon,  the 
larger  vessel  having  on  board  an  immense  trea- 
sure. In  passing  by  Cape  Finisterre.  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  three  sail  were  discerned 
making  for  the  land  along  which  the  British 
ships  were  running.  They  continued  their  course 
until  they  had  come  within  Bix  or  seven  miles, 
when,  suddenly,  on  making  out  the  character  of 
the  hostile  ships,  they  changed  their  course  and 
made  sail  before  the  wind  in  flight. 

Seeing  this,  tho  Bellona  and  the  Brilliant  made 
after  them,  and  crowded  all  the  canvas  they  could 
in  pursuit,  and,  being  favoured  by  a  bright 
moonlight,  they  continued  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
sight  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  towards 
daylight  gained  so  close  upon  them  as  to  make 
out  what  they  were. 

The  strange  vessels  consisted  of  the  Courageux, 
74  puns  and  700  men,  and  two  frigates,  tho 
Jlalicieuse  and  Ermine,  of  36  guns  each.  These 
were  returning,  laden  with  treasure  and  flushed 
with  victory,  from  a  successful  voyage  round  the 
West  India  Islands,  in  which  they  had  made 
many  prizes.  The  Cottrageux  was  considered  ono 
of  tho  finest  and  best  manned  ships  of  the  French 
navy,  and  her  commander,  Du  Sue  Lambert,  was 
est««mod  ono  of  the  bravest  and  most  able  officers 
in  the  enemy's  service. 

At  Bix  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  action  com- 
menced by  the  Brilliant  attacking  the  Malicieuse. 
After  exchanging  a  few  broadsides  the  enemy 
Bhot  ahead,  when  Captain  Loggie,  perceiving 
by  the  movements  of  the  French  that  he  should 
have  both  frigates  down  upon  him  at  onco,  ob- 
served to  his  men  that  they  must  do  their  best 
to  keep  the  two  frigates  engaged,  while  the  two 
large  ships  settled  matters  between  themselves ; 
and  so  admirably  was  this  dosign  executed  that 
for  nearly  an  hour  afterwards  ho  withstood  the 
attacks  of  both  the  frigates,  each  of  them  of  equal 
force  to  his  own,  and  at  last  obliged  them  to  sheer 
off,  greatly  damaged,  while  the  Brilliant  had  suf- 
fered much  less  than  could  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile  the  Courageux  hauled  for  the  Bel- 
lona, so  that  their  bows  pointed  to  each  other, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  cables'  length  tho 
enemy  began  to  fire.  Instead  of  returning  this, 
Captain  laulknor  told  the  men  not  to  fire  till 
they  saw  tho  whites  of  tho  Frenchmen's  eyes, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  second  broadside  had  been 
fired  that  the  English  ship  made  any  sign.  Im- 
mediately the  smoke  from  the  second  discharge  had 
cleared  away  from  the  Bellona,  and  before  the 
enemy  could  recover  from  tho  effect  of  the  first 
broadside,  a  second  was  poured  into  her  with  such 
execution  and  precision  that  for  tho  moment  the 
Courageux  seemed  unable  to  act.  Tho  Btllona 
now  backed  astern,  in  order  to  run  on  the  other 
aide.    In  performing  this  her  mizen-uiast  went 


away,  and  fell  directly  over  the  stern:  several 
were  bruised,  none  killed,  and  all  the  men  in  the 
top  got  in  at  tho  gun-room  ports.  It  is  related 
that  as  the  mast  fell  one  of  the  men  cried  out  in 
terror,  "  Oh !  Lord,  we  have  lost  our  mizen- 
mast,"  whereupon  Captain  Faulknor  turned  round 
and  said,  "  Confound  you !  you  rascal,  what 
has  a  two-decked  ship  to  do  with  a  mizon-mast 
in  the  time  of  action  r  See  and  knock  away  his 
mizon-mast." 

Tho  French  now  renewed  their  fire,  and  kept 
it  up  so  briskly  that  in  a  short  time  the  Bellona  « 
shrouds  and  rigging  were  almost  cut  to  pieces, 
and  she  was  severely  damaged  in  other  respects. 

Captain  Faulknor  now  pave  immediate  orders 
for  boarding,  but  the  position  of  the  two  ships 
rendered  this  impossible,  and  the  Bellona  was 
wore  round  so  as  to  fall  upon  tho  starboard 
quarter  of  tho  Courageux.  The  officers  and  ship's 
company,  with  a  promptitude  and  regularity 
men  thoroughly  disciplined  are  alone  capable  of, 
flew  each  to  their  respective  opposite  guns,  and 
carried  on  from  the  larboard  side  a  fire  even 
moro  terrible  than  they  had  hitherto  kept  up 
from  the  starboard  guns.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  ship,  however  gallantly  manned  and  well 
appointed,  to  withstand  a  battery  so  incessantly 
repeated  and  so  murderously  directed,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  the  first  shot 
being  fired  the  French  colours  were  hauled  down, 
and  orders  were  immediately  given  in  the  Btllona 
to  cease  firing,  the  enemy  having  struck. 

The  men  had  left  their  quarters,  and  all  the 
officers  were  on  the  quarter-deck  congratulating 
one  another  on  their  victory,  when,  unexpectedly, 
a  round  of  shot  came  from  the  lower  tier  of  the 
Couraifeux.  This  act  of  treachery  so  exasperated 
the  Bellona'*  crew  that,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  they  flew  to  their  guns,  and  in  a  moment 
poured  in  two  broadsides,  which  compelled  the 
onomy  to  call  out  for  quarter,  and  firing  at  length 
ceased  on  both  sides. 

In  this  action  tho  loss  of  the  enemy,  while  be- 
ing: terrible  in  itself,  showed  an  extraordinary 
disparity  of  numbers.  The  Courageux  lost  240 
killed,  and  110  were  wounded,  while  the  Bellona 
had  only  six  men  killed,  and  twenty-eight 
wounded,  few  of  them  dangerously. 

A  witnoss  of  this  extraordinary  affair  says,  "  I 
can  only  rompare  tho  conduct  of  the  Bellona  to 
that  of  a  dexterous  gladiator,  who  not  only  plants 
his  own  blows  with  certainty,  but  guards  against 
the  strokes  of  his  antagonist.  Fortune  had  but 
little  to  say  in  the  action,  because  it  appeared  that 
everything  that  happened  had  been  foretold  and 
foreseen.  Each  design  was  carried  into  execution 
to  tho  minutest  detail :  no  confusion,  no  baulk, 
not  the  waste  of  an  ounce  of  powder." 

The  prize  was  conducted  into  Lisbon  under  the 
eyes  of  the  king  and  court,  as  well  as  those  of 
every  nation  in  Europe.  The  opposite  shore  was 
covered  with  thousands  of  people,  who  welcomed 
and  feted  the  captain  and  his  crew  with  every 
demonstration  of  delight. 

The  circumstance  that  amazed  the  French  most 
in  this  affair  was  the  pursuing  a  superior  force 
with  so  valuable  a  freight  on  board.  When  tho 
surviving  captain  of  the  French  came  on  board 
he  told  taulknor  that  he  had  taken  a  rich  prize. 
"  By  Jove  I"  answered  tho  English  captain,  "  I 
gave  you  a  chance  fora  better.  There  is  £100,000 
I  in  the  hold." 
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A  BOLD  FIREMAN. 

Kvkktbodt  knows  that  the  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade is  formed  of  some  of  the  finest  and  bravest 
fellow*  in  England.  They  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  day  and  night  to  start  on  their  terrible 
journeys  for  the  saving  of  life  and  property,  and 
go  through  their  duties  in  the  calm  and  gallant 
style  of  veteran  heroes  in  battle. 

Late  one  night  in  1864  information  was  received 
at  the  chief  fire  brigade  station  of  a  fire  at  the 
east  end  of  London.  Out  came  the  ready-har- 
nessed horses ;  a  light  was  put  to  the  engine  fire; 
the  men,  buckling  on  their  helmets,  jumped  on  the 
engine,  and  away  it  went  full  gallop  down  the 
streets,  with  the  horses*  hoofs  striking  fire,  the 
crowd  shouting,  and  the  running  mob 
at  every  step.  Few  instructions  were  wanted  as 
to  the  precise  spot  of  the  calamity,  for  there  was 
a  red  plow  on  ahead,  and  as  the  firemen  got 
nearer  they  could  see  the  sparks  in  the  rolling 
clouds  of  smoke. 

The  fire  proved  to  be  in  a  very  narrow  court, 
into  which  the  fire  escape  could  not  be  got,  and 
there  were  people  burning  to  death,  their  fearful 
cries  for  help  rising  above  the  wild  shouting  of 
the  mob  and  the  clanking  of  the  engine. 

One  house  was  in  a  blaze  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  flames  had  worked  through  into  the  next, 
and  were  attacking  the  house  opposite,  while,  with 
all  hope  of  escape  completely  cut  off,  there  were 
six  or  seven  persons  at  the  upper  windows  of  the 
second  house,  and  no  way  of  getting  to  them. 
There  was  no  back  door  to  the  house,  while  the 
door  in  front  and  the  staircase  were  now  fast 
getting  into  a  state  of  glow,  off  which  the  water 
sputtered  and  steamed  without  making  any  im- 
pression. 

There  was  no  time  for  fetching  ladders,  and  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  for  the  crowd 
below  to  stretch  out  sheets  and  blankets  for  such 
as  chose  to  throw  themselves  out  of  the  windows, 
but  none  of  the  poor  creatures  dared  to  trust 
themselves  to  this  hazardous  mode  of  escaping, 
and  still  stood  screaming  for  help. 

Meantime  the  fire  was  getting  higher  and 
higher,  the  flames  leaping  up,  the  stream  of  sparks 
rising,  the  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  away,  and  the 
slates  crackling  and  spluttering  as  they  flew 
to  pieces  with  the  heat,  and  then  slid,  rattling  off 
into  the  court  beneath,  smash  upon  the  pavement. 
Every  now  and  then  came  a  louder  roar  and  a 
crash  as  a  rafter  or  a  beam  fell  in  and  sent  the 
sparks  up  in  a  whirlwind. 

All  the  firemen  behaved  with  the  gallantry, 
energy,  and  promptitude  that  they  always  exhibit, 
but  one  of  them  (George  Birch)  was  conspicuously 


brave,  and  it  is  of  his  individual 


that 


Now,  while  Birch's  comrades  did  their  best  to 
direct  the  branches  to  keep  back  the  fire  from  the 
persons  at  the  third  floor  window,  Birch  took  hold 
of  a  rope,  went  into  the  house  opposite,  and  made 
his  way  up  to  the  third  floor,  which,  like  the  rest 
of  the  building,  was  used  as  a  warehouse  and 
crammed  full  of  packages. 

Being  a  strange  house,  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
find  his  way,  but  he  got  up  at  last,  and  opposito 
the  room  where  the  poor  creatures  were  all  huddled 
together  at  ono  window,  for  the  fire  was  gaining 
on  them,  and  unless  they  soon  received  aid  they 
would  bo  placed  beyond  the  want  of  it. 


Birch  promptly  and  vigorously  applied  his  axe 
to  the  sashes  of  the  window  he  had  gained,  and 
soon  made  a  clearance,  for  it  was  nailed  up ;  and 
when  the  threatened  people  caught  sight  of  the 
fireman,  and  saw  the  tight  shining  on  his  helmet, 
they  shrieked  for  help  louder  than  before. 

Just  then  George  looked  down  at  the  depth 
and  caught  sight  ot  a  man  standing  below  with  a 
short  ladder  in  his  hand,  and,  a  sudden  thought 
crossing  him,  he  let  the  coil  of  rope  fall  into  the 
court,  he  keeping  hold  of  one  end.  Birch  shouted 
to  his  comrades  below  to  tie  the  ladder  to  the 
rope.  This  was  quickly  done,  and  then  two  or 
three  of  the  firemen  ran  into  the  house,  while 
Birch  hauled  away  until  he  got  hold  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  and  then,  dragging  it  in  at  the 
window,  and  balancing  the  other  end  up,  he  con- 
trived to  push  it  across  into  the  window  of  the 
opposite  house,  and  so  formed  a  sort  of  bridge 
from  one  window  to  another. 

Just  as  Birch  had  finished  this  three  of  his 
comrades  come  in,  and  they  held  the  ladder  while 
he  took  hold  of  the  rope  and  made  ready  to  crawl 
across  the  frail  bridge  he  had  erected.  To  provide 
for  the  breaking  of  the  ladder,  and  his  being,  in 
consequence,  hurled  below,  Birch  tied  the  rope 
round  his  body  and  made  one  of  his  comrades 
hitch  the  other  end  round  a  big  hook  in  the  wall, 
used  for  a  pulley,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fall 
he  would  at  the  worst  only  drop  midway.  One 
end  of  the  ladder  was  also  tied  to  keep  it  steady, 
and  then  Birch  set  out  on  his  perilous  passage, 
scrambling  across  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with 
the  slight  ladder  bending  and  quivering  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  body,  while  the  crowd  below 
were  clapping  their  hands,  hurrahing,  and  shout- 
ing encouragingly. 

He  got  safely  to  the  other  side,  and  through 
the  window  of  the  burning  house,  all  the  poor 
terrified  creatures  clasping  him  and  clinging 
around  him.  Birch  hauled  more  of  the  rope  over 
and  made  it  fast  around  the  waist  of  a  woman, 
and  then  she  was  laid  on  the  ladder  and  the  three 
men  on  the  other  side  hauled  while  Birch  and 
two  men  held  on  to  the  rope  on  his  side,  and  the 
woman  got  safely  half  across,  when,  in  her  terror, 
she  slipped  off  the  ladder  and  hung  over  the 
court,  the  people  below  sending  up  a  shriek  of 
horror.  But,  as  each  end  of  the  rope  was  secured, 
no  further  harm  happened,  and  as  Birch's  sido 
loosened  the  other  side  hauled,  and  she  was  got 
safely  in  at  the  window.  Then  another  woman 
was  sent  over,  and  then  two  little  girls. 

A  young  man,  the  brother  of  the  two  little 
girls,  was  also  got  over,  and  there  were  now  only 
two  left — the  husband  of  the  woman  who  was 
sent  over  first,  and  who  had  worked  well  in  help- 
ing to  save  the  rest ;  and  a  cowardly  fellow, 
who  had  tried  hard  to  get  over  before  the  females, 
and  who  kept  up  a  terrible  howling  all  the  time. 

This  poor  frightened  fellow  made  a  rush  to  get 
at  the  ladder,  out  Birch  kept  him  back,  saying 
it  was  the  married  man's  turn  first,  and  the  mar- 
ried man,  after  saying  he  could  wait,  got  on  the 
ladder,  and,  sitting  astride,  worked  himself  across 
in  safety. 

Then  Birch  turned  his  attention  to  the  poor 
trembling  wretch  beside  him.  and  just  as  ho  was 
going  to  tie  the  rope  round  him  he  gave  a  yell 
and  fell  back  in  a  swoon  into  the  smoky  room. 

He  must  have  gono  down  into  the  court  if 
Birch  had  not  dragged  at  him,  but  there  was  no 
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time  to  lose  now.  So  Birch  made  the  rope  fast 
round  the  man  and  got  him  on  the  ladder,  the 
flames  darting  up  through  the  rounds  and  burning 
his  hair;  then  Birch  shouted  to  those  on  the 
other  side  to  haul,  and  haul  they  did,  Birch  doing 
his  best  to  steady  the  man  with  his  end  of  the 
rope,  but  before  he  was  quite  across  something 
went  snap,  and  Birch  staggered  backwards  into 
the  room,  holding  on  by  the  piece  of  burnt- 
through  rope,  and  with  the  dreadful  knowledge 
forcing  itself  upon  him  that  his  own  salvation 
was  partly  gone. 

Just  then  the  flame  was  blown  on  one  side,  and 
Birch  wiw  that  they  were  drapginp:  in  the  last  of 
the  sewn,  and  he  felt  now  as  if  he  had  done  a 
good  night's  work  and  it  was  time  to  save  him- 
self.  Thro  wing  away  the  useless  piece  of  rope, 
he  caught  hold  of  the  ladder,  an  involuntary  cry 
of  pain  and  horror  escaping  him  as  he  felt  it  burn 
hie  hands,  and  then  as  he  tried  to  bear  upon  it  he 
felt  it  crumble  away,  and  the  courageous  fireman, 
who  had  been  nobly  instrumental  in  saving  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures,  was 
himself  left  without  the  means  of  escape. 

Far  above  the  noise  of  the  fire  and  the  water 
came  the  shriek  of  the  crowd  as  the  burnt  ladder 
fell  away  and  hung  blazing  by  one  end  against 
the  opposite  house,  while  there  came  up  such  a 
rush  of  flame  past  the  window  where  Birch  stood 
that  he  could  not  look  out,  but  almost  immediately 
after  he  heard  the  fierce  rush  of  the  water,  and  j 
could  see  that  four  branches  were  deluging  the 
window  and  all  beneath,  the  firemen  below  know-  i 
ing  the  danger  their  brave  comrade  was  in. 

Then  Birch  ran  to  the  window,  but  was  beaten  < 
back  by  the  water,  while  the  smoke  that  came  up 
almost  blinded  him.  Then  he  tried,  through  the 
hot  vapour  of  the  room,  if  he  could  get  out  of  the 
door  and  reach  the  roof,  but  just  at  that  moment 
there  came  a  dull  Hush  through  the  smoke  and  he  , 
could  see  that  the  back  of  the  hou.se  wax  all  on 
fire,  while  from  the  way  in  which  the  flames 
rushed  up  again  in  front  and  filled  the  court  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  help  to  be  had  from  oppo- 
site, for  the  flames  had  compelled  every  one  to 
retreat  from  the  window. 

Birch  could  not  see  any  road  out  of  danger 
now,  and  he  tore  furiously  round  the  place,  with 
the  perspiration  dripping  off  him,  endeavouring 
to  discover  some  outlet,  but  he  could  find  none. 
Just  then  he  became  aware  that  his  mates  were 
on  the  roof  and  had  let  a  rope  down,  but  he  could 
not  get  at  it ;  and  then  at  last  one  of  them  was 
let  down,  and  tried  to  get  in  at  the  window,  but 
the  flames  beat  him  back,  and  a  groan  came  from 
the  people  as  they  saw  all  that  had  been  done. 

But  just  at  the  moment  when  all  hope  seemed 
quite  gone  a  thought  struck  him  that  filled  his 
mind  with  joy.  He  dashed  off  his  helmet,  kicked 
off  his  boots,  and  stripped  himself  to  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  over  the 
grate  ban,  and  in  the  big  chimney  of  the  old 
house. 

The  chimney  was  full  of  smoke,  and  he  could 
hardly  breathe  for  some  time,  but  it  was  a  sure 
way  of  escape  to  the  roof,  and  he  presently  felt 
revived  and  strengthened  by  the  current  of  sweet 
refreshing  air  pouring  down  upon  him.  So  on- 
ward bo  went,  scarcely  feeling  the  tearing  of  the 
skin  from  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  at  length  he 
reached  the  top,  and  by  a  desperate  effort  be  pushed 
the  chunney-pot  over  down  the  tiles,  and  he  then 


thrust  his  body  through  the  opening  and  sat  down 
for  rest  and  air.  The  people  below,  who  had  been 
watching  eagerly  for  the  brave  fireman,  and  had 
indeed  given  him  up  for  lost,  gave  a  tremendous 
cheer  when  they  caught  sight  of  him.  His  task 
was  now  comparatively  easy;  he  contrived  to 
climb  along  the  house-tops,  and  swing  a  garret 
window  open,  he  entered,  and  so  made  his  way 
downstairs  into  the  street. 


headed,  barefooted,  and  grim  as  he  was,  once  more 
appeared  among  them. 

Birch's  gallant  exploits  that  night  did  not  go 
unrewarded :  the  merchants  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  fire  occurred  subscribed  a  handsome 
sum,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted,  as 
all  brave  and  unselfish  public  servants  should  bo. 


LORD  ANSON'S  VOYAGE  ROUND 
THE  WORLD. 

Among  the  heroes  who  have  contributed  to  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England  Anson  hold*,  and 
ever  will  hold,  a  high  place.  Having  served 
through  the  subordinate  stations  in  the  navy,  he 
was  appointed,  in  June,  1722,  commander  of  the 
Weasel  sloop,  and  was  actively  and  successfully 
engaged  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the  North 
Sea  against  smugglers.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1723,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-cap- 
tain, and  commanded  for  some  time  in  the  Scar- 
borough man-of-war,  which  was  ordered  to  South 
Carolina  to  protect  trade  against  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  coast  of  that  settlement ;  but  his 
career  is  destitute  of  any  striking  particulars  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739. 

To  check  the  aggressions  of  the  Spaniard* , 
one  squadron  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean, 
another  under  Vernon  was  sent  to  the  West  Indie*, 
and  a  third  under  Anson  to  cripple  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  South  Seas.  Delays,  com- 
mands, and  countermands  detained  Anson's  expe- 
dition till  the  18th  of  September,  1740,  by  which 
time  the  Spanish  court  had  received  full  intelli- 
gence of  his  force  t»nd  destination,  and  actually 
despatched  a  squadron  of  five  men-of-war  and 
three  frigates,  with  a  large  number  of  soldiers  on 
board,  to  reinforce  their  American  settlement, 
nearly  two  months  before  Anson  was  enabled  to 
set  foot  aboard. 

At  length,  however,  he  got  under  weigh,  with 
the  following  vessels  in  command  : — the  Centurion 
(60),  Gloucester  (60),  Severn  (60),  Pearl  (40), 
ana  Wager  (28) ;  the  Trial  sloop,  and  the  Anna 
and  Industry  victualling  tenders.  With  this 
squadron  he  made  his  celebrated  voyage  round 
the  world.  On  the  22nd  he  got  out  of  the  Chan- 
nel, and  Bteered  for  the  island  of  Madeira,  which 
he  did  not  sight  until  the  26th  of  October,  from 
the  continuance  of  contrary  winds.  Here  ho  was 
informed  by  the  governor  that  for  several  days 
past  a  squadron  of  seven  or  eight  men-of-war, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  Spanish,  had  been  seen 
off  the  island.  Anson  accordingly  sent  a  sloop 
to  reconnoitre  this  squadron,  and  found  it  to  be 
that  which  had  sailed  in  anticipation  of  his 
voyage. 

With  such  a  force  as  this  dogginp;  after  him, 
Anson's  expedition  must  have  proved  wholly 
abortive,  if  not  disastrous,  but  before  they  c«uld 
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interfere  with  him  three  of  the  Spanish  whips 
were  separated  from  their  companions  in  a  storm, 
and  the  others  were  wrecked  and  cast  away. 
Such  were  the  privations  endured  by  the  sur-  ; 
viyors  that  it  is  said  a  rat  was  sold  on  board  the 
Ana  for  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings,  while  a 
conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  by  the  marines  to 
murder  the  sailors  and  sea-officers,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  consumption  of  the  scanty  stock  of  pro- 
visions which  yet  remained.  Of  400  men  in  the 
Ftprranxa  only  fifty-eight  survived ;  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  foot,  aave  sixty  men,  perished ;  and  the 
admiral's  own  ship  was  only  kept  together  by 
means  of  cables. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  Anson  left  Madeira, 
on  the  28th  crossed  the  line,  and  on  the  21st 
of  December  cast  anchor  at  the  island  of  St. 
Catharine's.  Here  he  repaired  such  of  his  ships 
as  had  received  damage  on  the  voyage,  took  in 
wood  and  water,  and  regaled  his  people  with  fresh 
provisions.  These  latter  were  especially  needed. 
Bi<<ea*e  had  alreadv  broken  out  on  board  Anson's 
little  squadron  with  alarming  virulence  and  per- 
tinacity, and  tents  were  erected  on  shore  to  facili- 
tate the  recovery  of  the  sick,  of  whom  above 
eighty  were  removed  from  the  Centurion  (Anson's 
ship)  alone.  But  he  neither  found  the  climate  so 
healthy  nor  the  Portuguese  so  hospitable  as  he 
had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  representations  of 
former  voyagers  :  his  men  recovered  but  slowly, 
and  the  governor  treacherously  despatched  a  ves-  j 
sel  to  the  Spanish  admiral  at  Buenos  Ayres,  with 
an  account  of  Anson's  strength  and  condition 
while  at  this  neutral  port. 

The  squadron  sailed  from  St.  Catherine's  on  the 
1 8th  of  J  anuary ,  steering  southward  along  the  coast 
of  America  towards  Cape  Horn.  In  so  hazardous  a 
voyage,  at  this  the  most  tempestuous  season  of 
the  vear,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  ships 
would  be  separated.  The  commodore  therefore 
appointed  three  several  places  of  rendezvous :  the 
fir-t  at  St.  Julian,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia; 
the  second  at  the  island  of  Socoro,  in  the  South 
Seas ;  and  a  third  at  Juan  Fernandez.  The 
necessity  of  this  plan  was  soon  tested,  for  a  few 
days  after  the  Pearl  separated  from  her  com- 
panions, and  did  not  rejoin  till  nearly  a  month 
afterwards.  During  her  absence  she  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  squadron  above  mentioned,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken,  for  the  Spanish 
admiral,  profiting  by  the  information  afforded  him 
by  the  governor  of  St.  Catherine's,  had  hoisted 
English  colours,  and  so  disguised  his  ships  that 
the  Pearl  mistook  them  for  her  lost  companions. 

On  the  18th  of  February  Anson  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Julian,  principally  to  effect 
some  impairs.  This  detained  him  till  the  27th, 
when  he  again  set  sail,  and  passed  the  Straits  la 
Maire  on  the  7th  of  March.  At  this  time  his 
ships  were  in  good  condition,  and  their  crews  in 
tolerable  health  and  spirits,  in  spite  of  the  rava- 
ging sickness  which  had  so  recently  swept  away 
hundreds  of  their  brave  companions.  They 
hugged  the  flattering  idea  that,  now  they  were 
about  to  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  their  dangers 
and  difficulties  would  soon  gradually  diminish, 
and  that  nothing  lay  before  them  but  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  safe  and  open  sea,  till  they  arrived  at 
those  golden  coasts  which  were  to  reward  the 
perils  past.  The  morning  on  which  they  entered 
the  Straits  was  mild  and  clear,  far  advanced  as  I 
the  seas'  n  was ;  but  with  the  day  passed  away  i 


its  brightness  and  the  hopes  which  had  animated 
Anson  s  crews.  The  sternmost  ships  had  hardly 
cleared  the  Straits  when  the  sky  grew  overcast, 
and  a  storm  burst  over  them  which  only  pre- 
saged a  succession  of  gales,  of  hurricane  winds, 
and  tempestuous  seas.  For  a  period  of  two 
months  they  experienced  such  a  continuity  of 
stormy  weather  as  brought  despondency  to  the 
most  experienced  seamen  in  the  squadron :  sails 
were  rent  away,  rigging  blown  to  threads,  tim- 
bers started,  and  masts  broken  down ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  anxieties  which  these  disasters  en- 
tailed, the  scurvy  made  its  appearance  on  board, 
and  raged  dreadfully.  In  the  space  of  one  month 
the  Centurion  lost  forty-three  men,  and  after  the 
loss  of  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  she 
could  not  at  last  muster  more  than  six  foremast 
men  in  a  watch  capable  of  duty. 

The  squadron  kept  well  together  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  but  at  length,  in  a  tempest  of  unusual 
fury,  while  the  men  were  nearly  all  down  with 
sickness,  the  Pearl  and  Severn  parted  from  the 
squadron,  which  soon  broke  up  altogether,  and 
never  united  again.  Alone,  however,  with  his 
ship  shattered,  and  the  remainder  of  his  crew 
dispirited,  Anson  resolved  to  continue  his  voyage. 
After  suffering  almost  incredible  hardships,  the 
Centurion  at  length  doubled  Cape  Horn.  She 
then  made  for  the  first-mentioned  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  and,  though  Anson  had  little  hope  that 
any  other  ship  than  his  own  had  escaped,  he 
cruised  off  Socoro,  in  bad  weather,  for  more  than 
a  fortnight.  Despairing  of  meeting  any  member 
of  his  squadron  there,  the  commodore  stood  for 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

On  the  28th  of  May  they  were  within  sight  of 
the  desired  port,  but,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  mistook  the  island  for 
a  cloud  ;  and,  imagining  themselves  considerably 
to  the  westward  of  their  course,  they  sailed  for 
the  mainland  of  Chili  in  order  to  make  a  fresh  de- 
parture. From  this  accident  they  were  not  able 
to  anchor  at  Juan  Fernandez  till  the  1 1th  of  July, 
a  prolongation  of  the  voyage  which  cost  them 
seventy  or  eighty  lives.  The  crew  of  the  Centu- 
rion was  by  this  time  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a 
condition  that,  officers  included,  there  were  not 
twenty  hands  hearty  enough  to  assist  the  working 
of  the  ship.  Nearly  200  sick  men  lay  in  her ; 
and  these,  with  the  score  who  were  reported  well, 
were  all  who  survived  of  an  original  crew  of  450 
men.  As  they  approached  the  island,  and  dis- 
covered the  hills  crowned  with  woods,  and  between 
them  valleys  clothed  with  beautiful  verdure  and 
watered  with  numerous  streams  and  cascades,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  with  what  eagerness 
the  suffering  crew  longed  to  reach  the  shore. 

On  the  evening  after  his  arrival  at  J uan  Fer- 
nandez Anson  was  joined  by  the  Trial  sloop,  and 
some  time  after  by  the  Gloucester  and  the  Anna 
tender,  all  with  a  melancholy  report.  The  Glou- 
cester, indeed,  suffered  more  than  any  other  ves- 
sel of  the  squadron  :  her  crew  was  reduced  from 
three  hundred  to  three  score  men.  A  short  resi- 
dence on  shure,  however,  arrested  this  frightful 
mortality.  Tents  were  erected,  into  which  the 
sick  were  removed ;  and  the  healthy  air  contri- 
buting, with  the  abundance  and  variety  of  vege- 
table diet  the  island  afforded,  to  restore  them,  not 
more  than  ten  died  during  their  whole  stay  (ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  three  months)  after  the 
second  day. 
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By  tho  beginning  of  September  the  crews  wore 
well  recovered,  though  the  whole  number  was 
now  reduced  to  336,  boys  included.  With  health, 
however,  came  fresh  hopes,  and  Anson  resolved 
to  acquit  himself  against  the  enemy  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  as  well  as  his  reduced  strength 
would  permit.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  sail  appearing  in  the  offing,  he  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  in  pursuit,  but,  losing  sight,  he 
continued  his  cruise,  and  on  the  12th  discovered 
a  sail  to  windward,  which  he  soon  came  up  with 
and  captured.  The  prise,  which  was  about  460 
tons  burden,  was  bound  from  Callao  to  Valparaiso, 
and  had  a  valuable  cargo  on  board,  besides  a  large 
uantity  of  plate,  and  twenty-three  chests  of 
ollara,  each  weighing  upwards  of  2001b.  More 
valuable  to  the  captors  was  the  information  they 
obtained  from  the  prisoners,  by  which  they  were 
able  to  decide  upon  their  future  plan  of  operations. 
Anson  thus  learned  the  miscarriage  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  which  had  been  sent  out  to  intercept 
him,  and  that  some  valuable  prizes  might  probably 
bo  made  off  the  continent  of  Spanish  America. 

Accordingly  the  commodore  used  the  utmost 
diligence  in  preparing  his  little  squadron  for  sea. 
The  Anna  being  found  unserviceable,  her  guns, 
ammunition,  &c,  were  taken  out  of  her  and 
placed  in  the  prize,  and  the  tender  de- 
stroyed. On  the  19th  of  September,  these  prepa- 
rations being  all  completed,  Anson  sailed,  and 
cruised  off  tho  Spanish  American  continent,  where 
he  took  three  prizes  of  no  great  value.  From  the 
report  of  the  passengers  on  board  one  of  thom,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  town  of  Paita.  It  con- 
sisted of  200  houses,  and  was  defended  by  a  small 
fort  mounting  eight  guns. 

Fearful  of  alarming  the  inhabitants  by  the  ap- 
proach of  his  ships,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  by  boats  only ;  and  under  cover  of  night, 
therefore,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  whilst  the 
squadron  was  about  five  leagues  from  the  place, 
Lieutenant  Brett  (afterward  Sir  Percy  Brett)  was 
sent  off  with  fifty-eight  picked  men.  Brett  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  hay  without  being  dis- 
covered ;  but  some  of  the  people  belonging  to  a 
vessel  riding  at  anchor  thero  perceived  them,  got 
into  their  boats,  and  rowed  on  to  the  fort  to  ac- 
quaint the  governor  and  alarm  the  town.  Lights 
were  speedily  seen  flitting  about  on  the  shore,  and 
it  was  evident  tho  inhabitants  were  preparing  to 
receive  their  enemy.  On  this  Brett  encouraged 
his  men  to  pull  briskly  up,  that  as  little  time  as 
possible  might  be  allowed  for  adverse  operations. 
Shots  were  fired  at  the  boat  from  tho  fort  as  she 
approached,  hut  wide  of  the  mark ;  and,  landing, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  after  a  short  conflict, 
the  sailors  were  in  possession  of  the  town. 

At  daybreak  tho  commodore  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  perceive  the  English  flag  flying  from  the 
fort,  and  immediately  stood  into  the  bay.  Hore 
ho  remained  three  days,  during  which  time  his 
men  were  busily  employed  carrying  treasure  from 
the  shore  to  the  ship,  without  interruption  from 
the  enemy,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of 
number.  Anson  made  various  overtures  with  the 
governor  for  the  ransom  of  the  town  and  the 
merchandise  it  contained,  declaring  that  a  supply 
of  cattle  and  a  few  necessaries  for  the  use  of  his 
ships  would  satisfy  him  ;  but  his  offers  wore  re- 
jected with  such  insolence  that  when  the  place 
wrist  evacuated  ho  ordered  it  to  be  sot  on  fire. 
Tho  treasure  taken  at  Paita  amountod  in  value  to 


,  upwards  of  £80,000  sterling,  though  the  loss  to 
the  Spaniards  was  of  course  much  greater.  The 
vessels  found  in  the  harbour  were  destroyed,  ex- 
cept the  Soiidad,  the  largest  and  best,  which  the 
commodore  added  to  his  squadron. 

If  Anson,  however,  carried  on  his  operations 
with  vigour,  he  was  not  cruel,  for  at  this  place 
he  released  all  his  prisoners,  who  departed  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  they  had  experienced 
at  his  hands  from  tho  first  moment  they  set  foot 

|  on  board.  Among  these  prisoners  were  two  youn^ 
and  beautiful  women,  who  especially  were  treated 
with  all  the  respect  that  honour  could  suggest  or 
generosity  inspire.  Indeed,  the  story  of  his  kind- 
ness and  delicacy  towards  these  ladies  was  told 
with  applause  over  all  Spanish  America. 

While  the  commodore  was  thus  engaged  the 
Gloucester,  which  had  been  sent  on  a  cruise  pre- 
vious to  his  descent  on  Paita,  had  taken  two 
galleons,  with  specie  to  the  value  of  £19,000. 
She  jomed  the  squadron  two  days  after  its  de- 
parture from  Paita,  and  they  stood  together  to  the 
northward,  with  a  design  to  water  at  Qui  bo,  near 
the  Bay  of  Panama.  At  this  island  they  arrived 
on  the  4th  of  December.  The  commodore  had 
entertained  some  hope,  indeed,  of  being  reinforced 
here  from  Vernon's  squadron,  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darion ;  but  he  learned  from  papers  found  on 
board  one  of  his  prizes  that  the  attempt  on  Car- 
thagena  had  failed.  These  hopes,  therefore,  had 
to  vanish ;  and  he  now  determined  to  steer  for  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  where  he  hoped  to  fall  in  with 
the  galleon  which  ran  annuafly  from  Manilla  to 
Acapulco,  and  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
was  now  at  sea,  bound  for  the  latter  port.  From 
contrary  winds,  however,  considerable  delay  oc- 
curred ere  Anson  got  into  tho  track  of  the  galloon  ; 
and  having  cruised  for  some  days  before  Acapulco 
without  catching  sight  of  tho  coveted  vessel,  the 
commodore  sent  off  a  boat  to  discover  whether  she 
had  yet  arrived  there.  After  an  absence  of  several 
days  the  boat  returned  with  three  negroes,  whom 
they  had  surprised  whilst  fishing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour.  From  those  men  tho  commodore 
learned  that  the  galleon  had  arrived  twenty  day* 
before  the  English  squadron ;  but  he  also  learned 
that  her  return  was  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  March. 
This  information  was  all  the  more  welcome,  as 
the  specie  for  which  she  had  sold  her  cargo  would 
render  her  a  much  more  valuable  prize  than  she 
could  have  boon  before  her  arrival  at  Acapulco. 

All  hands  were  alert  in  preparing  to  engage 
the  galleon,  none  doubting  that  she  would  soon 
be  in  their  possession,  though  the  crews  of  Anson's 
whole  squadron,  counting  every  boy,  did  not 
number  m  lore  than  330,  while  the  hands  on  b^rd 
the  galleon  were  twice  that  number.  The  only 
fear  was  that  she  might  not  sail  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Anson's  squadron  now  consisted  of  five 
ships  and  two  cutters.  With  the  ships  he  formed 
a  cordon  commanding  an  extent  of  twenty  leagues, 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  harbour  of  Acapulco 
as  not  to  be  discerned  from  thence :  the  cutter* 
were  posted  nearer  in  shore,  with  orders  to  run  in 
towards  port  at  night,  and  stand  off  again  at  the 
approach  of  day.  Thus  disposed,  so  as  to  avoid 
every  possible  chance  of  the  galleon's  escape, 
they  waited  with  increasing  impatience  for  the 
arrival  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  appointed  to 
sail.  It  dawned  at  last,  and  every  eye  was 
stretched  over  tho  waters  in  eager  expectation. 
All  duy  long  the  men  kept  tho  look-out:  tiio 
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night  came  and  no  ship  appeared.  Another  day, 
and  then  a  third,  passed  in  fruitless  expectation  : 
in  short,  after  waiting  to  no  purpose  till  the  22ud, 
the  commodore  concluded  correctly  that  the  gal- 
leon was  detained  fur  the  season.  His  squadron 
had  btt-n  detected  by  the  Spanish ! 

The  store  of  wood  and  water  was  too  reduced 
to  allow  Anson  to  remain  on  this  station  any 
longer.  He  proceeded  to  Chequetan  Bay,  about 
thirty  leagues  west  of  Acapulco,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  refit  and  proceed  to  the  river  Canton. 
His  first  business  at  Chequetan  Was  to  unload 
and  destroy  three  of  his  five  vessels,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  crews  of  the  Gloucester  and  Cen- 
turion, and  enable  them  to  recross  the  Pacific 
with  a  chance  of  safoty.  This  done,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1742,  these  latter  ships  weighed  anchor, 
and  proceeded  on  the  voyage  to  China,  losing 
sight  of  the  American  ountinent  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  month.  The  passage  proved  favourable 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  scurvy  again 
broke  out  on  board  both  ships,  and,  encountering 
severe  gales  of  wind,  with  a  working  crew  re- 
duced by  sickness  to  sixteen  men  and  eleven  boys, 
the  Gloucester  became  so  crazy  and  unmanageable 
that  she  was  abandoned  and  fired. 

The  Centurion  was  the  only  ship  now  left  of 
the  powerful  squadron  which  had  so  recently 
passed  into  the  Pacific,  and  contained  the  crews 
of  the  whole.  But  the  constancy  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  commander  never  forsook  him. 
Struggling  with  formidable  and  painful  difficul- 
ties, commanding  a  solitary  vessel,  leaky  in  her 
hull  and  materially  damaged  in  her  masts,  sails, 
and  rigging,  he  set  a  noble  example  to  his  crew, 
at  one  hour  cheerfuUy  sharing  with  tho  healthy 
the  incTeawd  fatigue  of  working  tho  ship,  at 
ly  administering  to  the  sick. 


Tho  Gloucester  was  destroyed  on  tho  15th  of 
August.  On  the  28th  the  Centurion  came  to 
anchor  off  Tinian,  one  of  tho  Ladrono  Islands,  in 
a  condition  almost  as  deplorable  as  when  they 
reached  Juan  Fernandez;  so  that  had  the  ship 
continued  much  longer  at  sea  she  must  have 
drifted  helpless  there,  with  her  company  all  dead, 
or  sick  in  tho  hold.  A  hundred  and  twenty -eight 
sick  men  were  carried  on  shore  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  huts  and  tents  were  erected  to  receive 
them,  and  Anson  made  their  dietary  his 


In  a  few  days,  as  at  Juan  Fernandez,  nearly  all 
were  in  sure  prospect  of  recovery.  Ere  the  tents 
were  struck,  however,  tho  Centurion  parted  from 
her  anchor  in  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  leaving  the 
commodore  and  113  men  on  shore.  The  weak 
condition  of  the  crew  on  board,  tho  leaky  state 
of  the  ship,  and  the  violence  of  tho  storm  led  to 
one  of  two  conclusions,  equally  fatal  to  those  who 
remained :  if  she  did  not t  >  under,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  make  tho 
island  again.  Anson,  with  his  convalescent  com- 
pany, was  at  least  100  leagues  from  Macao,  the 
nearest  amicable  port ;  and  their  only  means  of 
transport  was  a  small  Spanish  bark  of  fifteen  tons, 
seized  at  their  first  arrival,  which  would  not  con- 
tain  a  fourth  of  their  number.  No  other  help 
offered,  however,  so  they  hauled  this  vessel  ashore, 
sawed  her  asunder,  and  lengthened  her  some 
twelve  feet.  Every  exertion  was  used  to  complete 
the  work,  and  it  was  well  advanced,  whon  tho 
Centurion  was  descried  in  tho  offing,  after  an 
absence  of  nineteen  days.  The  return  of  tho 
ship,  joyful  as  it  was  to  tho  destitute  ashore,  was 
scarce  less  satisfactory  to  those  on  board,  for,  with 
all  their  exertions  at  all  tho  pumps,  they  had 
scarcely  boon  abie  to  keep  her  afloat.   Nor  was 
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it  long  after  that  she  was  again  driven  from  her 
moorings ;  but  on  this  occasion  her  crew  was 
stronger,  their  commander  was  on  board,  and 
she  returned  to  cast  anchor  after  five  days' 
absence. 

On  the  21st  of  October  the  Centurion  took  all 
her  company  aboard,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  steer- 


ing for  Macao,  where  she  anchored  on  the  12th 
of  November.  The  Chinese  were  at  that  time 
considerably  more  jealous  of  strangers  even  than 
now;  and  it  was  only  by  a  judicious  combination 
of  firmness  with  conciliation  that  Anson  over- 
came the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  the  en- 
deavour to  put  his  ship  in  thorough  repair  and 
replenish  her  stock  of  provisions. 

Iteing  once  more  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  the 
commodore  determined  again  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  Pacific,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the 
Manilla  galleon.  Giving  out,  to  disguise  his 
intentions,  that  he  was  going  to  Batavia,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  cruised  off 
Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  that  being  the  first  land 
generally  made  by  the  galleons. 

Anson  thus  gave,  in  his  report  to  the  Admiralty, 
the  actual  state  of  his  crew : — N  The  number  of  men 
I  have  now  home  is  210.  in  which  are  included 
all  the  officers  and  boys  I  had  out  of  the  Glou- 
cester, Tryal  prize,  and  Anna ;  so  that  I  have  not 
before  the  mast  more  than  forty-Jive  able  sea- 
men." This  was  the  force  with  which  Anson 
proposed  to  take  a  ship  manned  by  five  or  six 
hundred  seamen ;  or  rather  to  take  two  galleons, 
carrying  that  number  of  men  each ;  for,  calling 
his  crew  together,  he  told  them  that  he  hoped  to 
fall  in,  not  with  one,  but  two  galleons,  as  the  first 
had  been  detained.  The  announcement  was  re- 
plied to  by  three  British  cheers. 

As  the  month  of  June  advanced  the  expecta- 
tion and  impatience  of  the  commodore's  people 
grow  high.  The  officers  considered  the  sailing  of 
the  galleon  or  galleons  their  last  chance  of  salva- 
At  length,  however,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
the  Centurion  had  been  cruising  on  her 
for  a  month,  and  the  hopes  of  the  crew 
began  to  dwindle,  a  sail  was  discerned  from  the 
mast-head.  A  burst  of  cheering  replied  to  this 
information  as  it  ran  through  the  ship ;  all  hands 
were  ready  for  action  in  a  twinkling,  for  they 
could  not  doubt  that  the  strange  sail  was  one  of 
the  galleons,  at  any  rate.  The  commodore  stood 
at  once  towards  her,  and  at  half-past  seven  they 
were  near  enough  to  see  her  from  the  Centurion  s 
deck.  The  galleon  fired  a  gun  and  took  in  her 
top-gallant  sails.  This  was  supposed  by  tho 
Centurion  to  be  a  signal  to  her  consort  to  hasten 
up,  and  she  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  to  amuse  the 
enemy.  The  commodore  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  galleon  did  not  change  her  course,  but 
continued  to  bear  down  upon  him,  apparently 
with  a  resolution  to  engage  him.  It  is  another 
remarkable  proof  of  the  confidence  with  which 
the  Centurion  bore  down  upon  an  enemy  which 
she  knew  to  be  so  much  superior  in  strength, 
that  her  commander  and  crew  were  actually 
surprised  that  the  galloon  did  not  endeavour  to 
escape. 

The  ships  now  rapidly  approached  each  other, 
and  each  reserved  her  fire  till  within  pistol-shot, 
when  a  crashing  broadside  opened  the  action.  At 
first  the  Spaniard  was  evidently  determined  to 
win,  and  fought  his  vessel  with  vigour.  But 
Anson's  men  had  been  waiting  too  long  for 


an  opportunity  to  allow  it  to  pass  from  their  hands. 
If  the  Nuestra  Senhora  del  Caba  Donga  fought 
with  the  determination  of  Spaniards,  the  Centurion 
replied  with  the  determination  of  Englishmen  ; 
and,  despite  the  disparity  of  forces,  an  hour  and 
a  half  sufficed  to  conclude  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  Spaniard  then  struck,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Mr.  Brett,  the  Centurion's  first 
lieutenant.  She  was  commanded  by  the  Admiral 
Don  Geronimo  de  Montero,  who  was  wounded  ill 
the  engagement ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  wept  for 
shame  when,  on  going  on  board  the  Centurion,  he 
discovered  the  insignificant  force  by  which  he  had 
been  subdued,  and  this,  too,  with  a  loss  of  sixteen, 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  while  he  himself  had 
above  sixty  killed  and  eighty-four  wounded.  The 
treasure  on  board  this  galleon  consisted  of 
1,313,843  pieces  of  eight,  and  35,682  ounces  of 
virgin  silver  and  plate. 

The  Centurion,  rewarded  in  some  measure  for 
tho  perils  and  privations  she  had  endured,  now 
proceeded  to  Canton  river  with  her  prize.  Here 
Anson  again  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Chinese  authorities,  who  claimed  that  the 
Centurion  and  the  Nuestra  Senhora  should  pay 
the  port  dues  which  were  levied  on  traders ;  but, 
considering  this  an  insult  to  his  flag,  Anson  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  ultimately  gained  the  point. 
His  stores  were  sent  on  board,  and  on  the  7th  of 
December  the  Centurion  and  her  prize  dropped 
down  the  river.  On  arriving  at  Macao,  finding 
that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
navigate  her  to  England,  Anson  sold  the  Nuestra. 
Senhora  for  6000  dollars  and  proceeded  en  his 
voyage  home.  He  sailed  from  Macao  on  the  15th 
of  December,  and  came  into  Spithead  on  the  18th 
of  May  following  (1744).  Perils  pursued  him  to 
the  last.  On  his  arrival  at  Spithoad  Anson  learned 
that,  per  favour  of  a  fog,  he  had  sailed  through  a 
French  fleet,  which  was  cruising  in  the  chops  of 
the  Channel.  "  And  thus,"  to  use  the  words  of 
a  historian,  "  was  this  expedition  ended,  when  it 
had  lasted  three  years  and  nine  months,  after 
having  by  its  event  strongly  evinced  this  impor- 
tant truth,  that  though  prudence,  intrepidity,  and 

Eerseverance  united  are  not  exempted  from  the 
lows  of  adverse  fortune,  yet  in  a  long  scries  of 
transactions  they  usually  rise  superior  to  its 
power,  and  in  the  end  rarely  fail  of  proving  suc- 
cessful." 

The  commodore,  aa  might  be  expected,  met 
w<  h  a  most  flattering  reception  from  all  ranks  on 
his  return.  He  was  almost  immediately  appointed 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  The  treasure  so  gal- 
lantly captured  was  drawn  in  triumph  through 
the  city  of  London  in  thirty-two  waggons,  pre- 
ceded by  a  military  band,  and  guarded  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Cen- 
turion. 

Anson,  however,  would  not  take  all  the 
honours  to  himself:  he  nobly  refused  promotion, 
and  even  office,  till  the  government  confirmed 
Lieutenant  Brett  in  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
to  which  Anson  had  nominated  him  in  Canton 
river,  while  be  himself  was  under  the  necessity  of 
visiting  the  viceroy.  For  three  years  Anson  sat 
at  the  Admiralty  board,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1747  the  French  prepared  a  considerable 
armament  at  Brest:  one  squadron^  under  M. 
Jonquicre,  destined  to  reinforce  their  armies  in 
America;  and  another,  commanded  by  M.  St. 
George,  to  make  a 
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in  the  But  Indies.  Informed  of  the  strength 
and  designs  of  this  armament,  Anson  obtained 
permission  to  sail  with  a  superior  fleet  to  the 
eoast  of  France.  Ho  loft  Plymouth  on  the  9th 
of  April,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May  fell  in  with 
Jonquiere's  squadron,  consisting  of  nine  sail  and 
a  convoy  of  some  thirty  vessels. 

In  the  action  that  ensued  Anson  captured  in 
all  six  men-of-war  and  four  Indiamen.  The 
feet  commanded  by  Anson  in  this  engagement 
amounted  to  fourteen  liners,  with  a  frigate  and  a 
sloop,  carrying  altogether  922  guns,  and  9260 
men ;  while  M.  de  Jonquiere  had  no  more  than 
fire  men-of-war  and  four  frigate*,  mounting  in 
all  442  guns,  and  manned  by  3171  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  only  eight  English  ships  were 
actually  engaged.  Our  number  of  killed  and  | 
wounded  amounted  to  520 ;  that  of  the  French  to 
700.  Captain  Orenville,  of  the  Defiance,  a  very 
gallant  officer,  lost  his  life,  and  Captain  Boscawen 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket-ball. 
The  French  admiral  was  also  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  one  French  captain  was  killed,  and 
another  lost  a  leg. 

Anson  returned  to  England,  and  brought  the 
captive  squadron  safe  to  anchor  in  Spithead,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  to  the  king  ne  was  very 
graciously  received,  and  shortly  afterwards  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage.  Upwards  of  £300,000  in 
money  was  taken  on  board  the  enemy,  and 
conveyed  with  considerable  ceremony  to  the 
Bank. 

In  1748  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  blue.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
July,  1751,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
which  post  he  remained  (with  a  short  interrup- 
tion) till  the  period  of  his  decease. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1758,  being  then  admiral 
of  the  white,  Lord  Anson  sailed  from  Spithead 
with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
and  by  cruising  continually  before  the  port  ef 
Brest  he  covered  the  descents  made  that  summer 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Commodore 
Howe,  at  St.  Maloes,  Cherbourg,  and  other 
places  on  the  Continent.  Returning  to  port  in 
the  autumn,  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the 
duties  of  his  high  station  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  series  of  brilliant  successes 
crowned  his  administration.  The  fleets  of  France 
were  confined  within  her  ports ;  her  coasts  were 
at  the  mercy  of  British  squadrons :  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Voltaire,  speaking  of  this  period, 
"  The  English  were  victorious  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe." 

George,  Lord  Anson,  died  on  the  6th  of  J uno, 
1762,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  had  married, 
in  1748,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor 
H&rdwicke,  but  left  no  issue. 

Both  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man  the  memory  of 
Lord  Anion  claims  the  highest  respect.  Aa  an 
officer  he  was  cool  and  steady,  enterprising,  yet 
patient  and  persevering,  and  gifted  with  un- 
doubted personal  courage.  He  served  his  country 
with  zeal,  and  his  discretion  is  apparent  in  the 
choice  of  his  officers.  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Sir 
Peter  Dennis,  Captain  Philip  Saumarez,  Sir  Percy 
Brett,  and  Lord  Keppel  were  his  lieutenants  in 
the  Centurion.  As  a  man  ho  was  steady  in  his 
friendships,  and  never  withdrew  his  protection 
from  a  deserving  person.    In  his  disposition  he 


was  so  retired  and  unassuming  that  it  was  com- 
monly said  that,  though  he  had  been  round  the 
world,  he  had  never  been  in  it. 
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GOOD  BE  AM  AM  SHIP. 

The  following  extraordinary  instance  of  British 
seamanship,  valour,  and  dexterity  occurred  in  the 
escape  of  a  pilot-boat  from  a  French  privateer,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1800  :— 

The  vessel  was  the  Amity,  belonging  to  Bern- 
bridge,  on  the  look-out  for  ships.  About  ten  in 
the  morning  they  discovered  a  lugger-privateer 
about  two  miles  distant,  which  they  could  not 
perceive  oeiore  in  conjMjquenoe  oi  ine  morning 
oeing  hazy.  There  being  little  wind,  the  enemy 
was  rowing  with  thirteen  oars  on  each  side,  and 
fast  approaching.  The  master  of  the  pilot-boat 
thought  it  best  to  leave  his  vessel  immediately, 
there  being  no  other  means  of  escaping.  He  and 
another  man,  therefore,  got  into  their  small  boat, 
and  desired  James  Wallis,  the  boy,  to  come  also ; 
but  he  bravely  answered  he  would  remain  by  tho 
vessel,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence.  Thus 
resolved,  he  gave  them  his  watch  and  all  the  lit- 
tle money  he  had,  which  he  requested  they  would 
give  to  his  father.  They  promised  to  perform  his 
request,  and  immediately  left  him  to  his  fate,  wheu 
the  privateer  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  In  a  few  minutes  she  shot  up  under  hia 
lee-quarter,  with  an  intention  to  grapple  the  pilot - 
boat,  and,  having  fresh  way,  lowered  their  main- 
top-sails and  lug-sail.  The  lad,  observing  their 
design,  just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  heaving  their 
grnppling-irons  put  his  helm  down  and  went 
about,  while  the  privateer  fired  small  amis  and 
swivels  into  her.  This  manoeuvre  obliged  them 
to  make  sail  and  tack.  When  they  had  made  all 
the  sail  they  could  the  young  man,  with  great 
judgment,  tacked  and  weathered  them  about  the 
length  of  the  lugger  :  the  privateer,  having  gained 
his  wake,  tacked  also.  The  youth  continued  to 
tack  every  time  the  privateer  set  her  sails,  which 
was  repeated  seventeen  or  eighteen  times.  They 
likewise  constantly  fired  when  near,  and  par- 
ticularly when  crossing  at  a  distance,  never  more 
than  thirty  yards.  After  manoeuvring  in  this 
dexterous  manner  for  above  two  hours  a  fresh 
breeze  happily  sprang  up,  the  pilot-boat  was  then 
on  the  last  tack,  and  had  gained  about  a  cable's 
length  to  windward,  when  she  crossed  the  pri- 
vateer, which,  after  firing  all  her  swivels  and 
small  arms,  bore  up  and  left  him. 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  LIBERALITY. 

One  Reuben  Rouzy,  of  Virginia,  owed  the 

general  £1000.  While  President  of  tho  United 
tates  one  of  his  agents  brought  an  action  for  the 
money,  judgment  was  obtained,  and  execution 
issued  against  the  body  of  the  defendant,  who 
was  taken  to  jail.  He  had  a  considerable  landed 
estate,  but  this  kind  of  property  could  not  be  sold 
in  Virginia  for  debts,  unless  at  the  discretion  of  the 
person.  He  had  a  large  family,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  his  children,  preferred  lying  in  jail  to  selling 
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his  land.  A  friend  hinted  to  him  that  probably 
General  Washington  did  not  know  anything  of 
the  proceeding,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to  aend 
him  a  petition,  with  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances. He  did  so ;  and  the  very  next  post  from 
Philadelphia,  after  the  arrival  of  his  petition  in 
that  city,  brought  an  order  for  his  immediate  re- 
lease, together  with  a  full  discharge,  and  a  severe 
reprimand  to  the  agent  for  having  acted  in  such 
a  manner.  Poor  Rouzy  was,  in  consequence,  re- 
stored to  his  family,  who  never  laid  down  their 
heads  at  night  without  presenting  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  their  "  beloved  Washington.*'  Pro- 
vidence smiled  upon  the  labours  of  the  grateful 
family,  and  in  a  few  years  Rouzy  enjoyed  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  being  ablo  to  lay  the  £1000, 


with  interest,  at  the  feet  of  this  truly  proat 
Washington  reminded  him  that  the  debt  was  dis- 


charged :  Rouzy  replied,  the  debt  of  his  family  to 
the  father  of  their  country  and  preserver  of  their 
parent  could  never  be  discharged ;  and  tho  general, 
to  avoid  the  pleasing  importunity  of  the  grateful 
Virginian,  who  would  not  bo  denied,  accepted  the 
money  —  only,  however,  to  divide  it  amongst 
Rouzy' s  children,  which  ho  immediately  did. 

A  MILITARY  GAMBLER. 

A  FEW  weeks  before  General  Ogle  was  to  sail 
for  India  he  constantly  attended  Paine' s,  in 
Charles  Street,  St.  James's  Square,  where  he  al- 
ternately won  and  lost  large  sums.  One  evening 
there  were  before  him  two  wooden  bowls  full  of 
gold,  which  held  fifteen  hundred  guineas  each ; 
four  thousand  more,  also,  lay  in  rouleaus  before 
him.  When  the  box  came  to  him  he  shook  the 
dice  and  said,  with  great  pleasantry,  "  Come,  I'll 
either  win  or  lose  seven  thousand  upon  this  hand. 
Will  any  gentleman  set  me  the  whole  ?  Seven  is 
the  main.  Then,  rattling  the  dice  once  more, 
he  cast  the  box  down  and  quitted  it,  the  dice 
ttmiaining  covered.  Though  the  general  did  not 
consider  this  too  large  a  sum  for  one  man  to  risk 
at  a  single  throw,  the  rest  of  the  company  did,  and 
for  some  time  he  remained  unset.  He  then  said, 
"Well,  gentlemen,  will  you  make  it  up  among 
you  f"  One  set  him  £500,  and  another  the  same 
sum.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  while  you  are  nvaking 
up  this  £7000  I'll  tell  you  a  story."  Here  he 
began  to  relate  an  anecdote  applicable  to  the  mo- 
ment ;  but,  soon  perceiving  that  he  was  completely 
set,  stopped  short,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  box,  and 
said.  "1  believe,  gentlemen,  I  am  set  ?"  "Yes, 
sir,  was  the  reply  ;  "seven's  the  main."  He 
threw  out,  and,  having  relinquished  his  money, 
took  up  his  snuff-box  with  astonishing  coolness, 
and  smilingly  exclaimed,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll 
finish  my  story,  if  you  please." 

A  soldier's  petition. 
General  Otway  had  been  many  years  in  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  ana  during  that 
period  many  junior  colonels  got  preferments  over 
Lis  head.  His  friends  frequently  entreated  him 
to  stato  his  services  and  petition  the  king,  which 
he  at  length  consented  to,  and  the  chaplain  of  tho 
regiment  he  served  in  was  appointed  to  draw  it 
up.  When  the  colonel  perused  it  he  found  it  con- 
cluded with  tho  words,  "And  your  petitioner 
shall  ever  pray,"  on  which  he  told  the  chaplain 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  supposed  that  ho  was 
writing  a  petition  for  himself,  and  concluded  with 
•  -dating  that  the  word  pray,  being  unfit  for  an 


officer,  should  be  expunged.  It  was  in  vain  tli  at 
he  was  told  such  was  the  form  of  all  petitions  ;  he 
would  not  give  up  his  opinion,  but  insisted  that 
it  should  run—"  And  your  petitioner  shall  over 

fiyht:' 

This  petition  he  presented  to  his  Majesty  Georjco 
the  8econdL  who,  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  trie 
conclusion  and  the  honest  bluntneas  of  the  officer, 
gave  him  a  regiment  a  few  weeks  after. 

THE  VALVE  07  POLITENESS. 

An  Irish  officer  in  battle  happening  to  bow  to 
some  direction  of  a  superior  in  command,  a  cannon- 
ball  passed  over  his  head  and  took  off  the  head 
of  a  sailor  who  stood  behind  him.  "  You  see," 
said  he,  "  that  a  mar  —        *~  — 111  " 


AN  ARCHDCKB'S  HUMANITY. 

Whbn  the  Archduke  Charles  was  on  his  way 
from  Bohemia  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Germany,  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  action, 
he  fell  in  with  a  number  of  wounded,  abandoned 
by  their  companions  on  the  road  for  want  of  horses 
to  draw  the  carriages  in  their  retreat.  The  prince 
immediately  ordered  the  horses  to  be  unyoked 
from  several  pieces  of  cannon  that  were  already 
retreating,  saying  that  these  brave  men  were 
better  worth  saving  than  a  few  pieces  of  cannon. 
When  General  Moreau  heard  of  this  benevolent 
trait  he  ordered  the  guns  to  be  restored,  ob- 
serving that  he  would  tako  no  cannon  that  were 
abandoned  from  motives  so  humane. 

THE  SAILOR  AND  THE  FOOTPAD. 

A  sailor,  coming  across  Blackheath  one  even- 
ing, was  stopped  by  a  footpad,  who  demanded  his 
money,  when  a  scuffle  ensued.  The  tar  took  the 
robber,  and  bore  away  with  his  prize  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Woolwich.  When  the  magistrate 
came  to  examine  into  the  assault  he  told  the  sailor 
that  he  must  tako  his  oath  that  the  robber  had  put 
him  in  bodily  fear,  otherwise  he  could  not  commit 
htm.  The  sailor,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  jus- 
tice, answered,  "  He — he  put  me  in  bodily  fear  t 
No,  nor  any  he  that  ever  lived.  Therefore,  if  that 
is  the  case,  yon  may  let  him  go ;  for  I  will  not 
swear  to  any  such  he." 

BONAPARTE  NEARLY  MADE  PRISONER. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  Napoleon, 
having  concerted  all  his  plans,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  in  every  direction,  entered  a  castle  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  suffering  from  head- 
ache, and  was  using  a  foot-bath  as  a  remedy,  when 
a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy,  in  great  con- 
fusion, arrived,  having,  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
the  castle.  Napoleon  had  only  a  few  persons  with 
him,  and  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  gate  had  just 
time  to  close  it  and  give  the  alarm.  The  general 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  had 
only  just  time  to  draw  on  his  stockings,  and  m  this 
plight  ho  was  compelled  to  make  his  escape  over 

A  CHARACTER  IN  THB  FRENCH  NAVY. 

In  a  cruise  off  Damietta  a  surgeon  on  the 
French  staff  was  captured  in  La  Fortune  corvette. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  event  of  the 
battle  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  that  his  brother 
was  killed  on  board  L'  Orient,  he  threw  his  snuff- 
box overboard  and  expressed  the  most  lively 
sorrow.  Suddenly  recovering  himself,  with  the 
observation, "  Cett  la  fortune  de  la  guerre  "  ("  It  is 
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the  fortune  of  war"),  he  turned  to  the  spectators 
and,  saving  he  would  amuso  them,  instantly 
palled  from  his  pocket  a  ludicrous  figure  of  a 
monk,  with  which  he  so  entertained  himself  and 
them  that  in  a  few  moments  all  care  for  his  bro- 
ther, his  country,  or  himself 

A  bailor's  pba< 
When  the  British  ships  under  Lord  Nelson 
were  bearing  down  to  attack  the  combined  fleet  off 
Trafalgar  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Revenge,  on 
going  round  to  see  that  all  hands  were  at  quarters, 
observed  one  of  the  men  devoutly  kneeling  at  the 
side  of  his  gun.  This  exciting  his  curiosity,  ho 
asked  the  man  if  he  was  afraid.  "Afraid?'  an- 
swered the  tar,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
the  utmost  disdain.  "  No !  I  was  only  praying 
that  the  enemy's  shot  may  bo  distributed  in  the 
some  proportion  as  the  prize-] 
part  among  the  officers." 


Calts  of  %  Camp  Jfiri  anb  ljjt 


r-gdu 


EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  one  of  the  Contributor*  to  the  "  Majmct  Stories." 

chatter  IT.  (continued.) 

"  The  ladies !  Savo  the  ladies,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  gentlemen !"  cried  tho  commandant,  hurry- 
in  g  from  the  rampart  with  the  major  and  some 
half-dozen  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment :  and, 
partly  carrying,  partly  dragging  tho  affrighted 
females  from  the  spot,  they  conveyed  them  to  the 
nearest  guard-room,  a  shell  striking  tho  earth  and 
burying  itself  in  the  gravel  within  a  yard  of 
where  the  group  had  stood  not  a  minute  previous, 
but  fortunately  not  exploding  till  every  individual 
had  reached  a  place  or  temporary  shelter. 

For  the  next  throe  hours  tho  deafening  roar  of 
the  artillery,  as  the  cannonade  was  continued  be- 
tween the  enemy's  batteries  and  the  castle,  with 
the  screech  of  falling  shells,  made  a  perfect  pan- 
demonium of  that  rock-bound  castle,  so  utterly 
ruined  by  the  falling  shells  that  room  could 
scarcely  bo  found  for  cover  to  the  men  still  fit  for 
duty. 

For  those  long  and  weary  hours  Colonel  Saw- 
bridge,  totally  regardless  of  tho  storm  of  flying 
iniiwilea  or  the  slaughter  that  was  everywhere 
taking  place  around  him,  strode  up  and  down  in 
stern  and  moody  silence.  An  hour  previously  he 
had  sent  for  Edgar,  and  with  him  only  had  he 
conversed,  and  now,  as  darkness  was  rapidly 
cloning  in,  ho  halted  for  a  moment  in  his  tiger- 
like  strides  of  his  ruined  den,  and  looked  at  his 
watch,  then,  mounting  the  ramparts,  surveyed 
the  formidable  breach  made  in  the  bastions  and 
curtain  of  the  northern  wall. 

Giving  an  order  to  the  adjutant  to  remove  tho 
wounded  to  a  vault  under  ono  of  the  ramparts, 
«nd  bestowing  a  fow  word*  of  encouragement  on 
those  working  the  guns,  ho  again  descended  to 
the  lower  court,  demanding  of  Edgar,  who,  be- 
grimed and  bleeding,  hurried  forward  at  the 


"  Well,  Havering,  what  nows  P   Is  tho  i 

feasible?   Speak,  man." 

"  All  is  in  readiness,  colonel.  I  have  been  on 
the  beach.  There  are  ten  boats  waiting.  I  have 
reeved  a  basket  for  the  ladies,  and  a  rope  is  hung 
for  the  men." 

"Good.  Excellent." 

11  Shall  I  commence,  colonel  P" 

"Directly." 

"  Then  you  must  allow  me  at  least  two  officers 

to  superintend  tho  lowering  from  above,  while  I 
wait  on  the  beach  to  see  each  one  on  board.  The 
enemy  will  give  the  assault  on  tho  breach  in  half 
an  hour." 

"  I'll  send  them  directly.  How  do  you  know 
about  the  enemy,  sergeant  r" 

But  Edgar  was  half-way  across  tho  court,  now 
a  mass  of  broken  walls,  dead  bodies,  and  heaps  of 
debris,  before  the  colonel's  question  was  hall  ar- 
ticulated. 

Five  minutes  later  Edgar's  head  and  shoulders 
appeared  at  the  outside  of  the  guard-room  window, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  willing  hands,  was 
quickly  removed,  when  a  large  basket,  firmly 
rove  to  a  strong  rope,  was  pushed  in,  and  tho  coil 
of  rope  intrusted  to  the  two  officers  sent  for  tho 
purpose.  Giving  a  few  clear  but  hasty  directions 
to  the  officers,  Edgar  turned  his  head  to  the  sol- 
diers who  thronged  tho  room,  saying,  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture — 

"lam  going  to  the  beach  to  see  tho  ladies  all 
safely  shipped,  when  I  shall  return  and  show 
you  what  I  havo  provided  for  your  escape;  but  if 
any  man  attempts  to  come  down  before  the  ladies 
are  saved  I  wdl  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  My 
grenadiers  know  I  will  keep  my  word,  and,  you 
light  bobs,  I'd  have  you  know  it  too." 

The  next  moment  he  disappeared,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  first  lady  was  seated  in  tho 
basket,  swung  through  tho  window,  and  carefully 
lowered,  through  the  dark  night  and  a  wild 
storm  that  had  risen  since  sunset,  down  towards 
that  black  and  raging  sea  that  broke  in  foam  and 
thunder  on  the  rocks  below.  Partly  sheltered  by 
a  small  cave,  the  boats  were  wedged  close  toge- 
ther and  kept  from  tho  great  force  of  tho  ground 
swell  and  the  resistless  breakers. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  all  the  ladies  and 
children  had  been  safely  stowed  in  the  stem- 
sheets  of  three  boats,  and  Edgar  was  again  at 
tho  window. 

11  Now  Captain  Winter  will  bo  kind  enough 
to  descend  and  apportion  the  men  as  they  arrive 
in  the  bows  of  the  different  boats.    Now,  sir." 

ThiB  was  no  time  for  idlo  parley ;  tho  captain 
sprang  into  tho  basket,  was  lowered,  and  Edgar, 
getting  out  on  the  ledge  of  rock  below  the  win- 
dow, showed  tho  men  another  and  a  thicker  rope, 
that  had  been  knotted  to  facilitate  their  descent, 
and  by  which  a  dozen  at  a  time  might  lower 
themselves  while  tho  basket  was  being  used  for 
others. 

Having  seen  all  the  men  in  the  guard-room 
out  on  the  rope,  and  the  basket  once  more  drawn 
up,  Edgar  had  just  rushed  into  tho  court  to  ap- 
prise bis  colonel,  when  a  shell  fell  at  his  feet, 
burying  itself  a  foot  deep  in  the  gravel.  Throw- 
ing himself  on  his  face  within  a  yard  of  tho 
deadly  missile,  ho  counted  the  moments  by  tho 
beating  of  his  heart,  as  tho  fusee,  damped  by  tho 
falling  rain,  was  slowly  burning.  At  tho  same 
time,  to  add  to  tho  intense  anxiety  ho  felt,  ho 
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could  hear  the  cheers  of  the  enemy  as  they  came 
on  to  tbo  assault  of  the  breach  it  was  impossible 
to  defend.  A  bursting  roar,  like  the  crack  of 
doom,  nearly  destroyed  his  hearing,  as  the  ex- 
ploding bomb  sent  a  shower  of  deadly  frag- 
ments over  and  round  him,  while  a  burning  heit 
that  seemed  to  scorch  his  flesh  covered  his  back 
as  with  a  flame. 

Rolling  over  in  the  wet,  he  soon  extinguished 
his  burning  clothes,  and,  grateful  to  have  escaped 
with  so  little  injury,  he  darted  forward  to  the 
rampart  just  as  the  colonel  was  forming  the 
forty  or  fifty  men  who  yet  remained,  and  telling 
them  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  storming  column 
was  in  the  breach,  and  then,  when  the  word  was 
given,  to  pour  in  a  withering  volley  and  retreat  at 
the  double  to  the  guard-room. 

Arming  themselves  with  the  muskets  that  lay 
about,  the  colonel  and  the  group  of  officers 
around  him  took  their  places  with  the  men.  ! 
Edgar,  as  ho  stood  by  the  colonel,  had  only  time  ' 
to  say  that  all  had  safely  descended,  when,  with 
a  louder  and  longer  shout,  the  storming  party  ' 
rushed  to  the  breach,  mounted  the  crumbling 
stones,  and  the  next  moment  a  triple  line  of 
French  grenadiers  was  in  the  gorge  of  the 
ruined  bastion. 

"  Front  rank,  kneel,  fire!" 

Those  few  brief  words  seemed  to  seal  the  fate 
of  a  hundred  men :  the  whole  van  appeared  to 
have  been  mown  down,  the  entire  column  was 
shaken  to  its  centre,  staggered,  fell  back,  broke, 
and  fled  to  the  battery  from  which  it  had  just 
issued  in  triumph.  Long  before  they  could  be 
halted  and  again  re-formed  the  besieged  had  re- 
treated to  the  guard- room,  and,  closing  the  door, 
the  men,  with  their  slung  muskets,  were,  under 
Edgar's  direction,  descending  tho  rope,  while  the 
two  officers  in  the  basket  were  lowering  them- 
selves to  the  beach. 

During  the  indescribable  confusion  taking  place 
within,  a  shell  struck  the  wall,  exploded,  and 
burst  in  the  door,  killing  tho  two  men  who  were 
leaning  against  it.  Through  the  shivered  door 
came  the  distant  shout  of  the  returning  French. 
At  that  sound  Edgar  passed  out  of  tho  window, 
and,  traversing  a  narrow  bracket  of  rock  that 
projected  sheer  over  the  precipice,  reached  an 
embrasure,  where  ho  listened  for  a  moment  in- 
tently, and  then  drew  back,  as  he  noted  the 
bearskin  caps  of  the  enemy  ascending  higher  up 
the  breach,  but  this  time  in  perfect  silence. 
Lighting  a  fusee,  and  retreating  along  the  ledge, 
Edgar  was  just  in  time  to  secure  a  firm  hold  of 
the  window-sill  and  tho  rope,  when,  like  a  heav- 
ing earthquake,  the  whole  rock  seemed  to  tremble, 
and,  amidst  the  frightful  noise  of  an  explosion,  the 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  ruined  castle  shook, 
opened,  and  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash. 

"  Haste,  colonel,  haste ;  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  You  and  the  major  can  lower  your- 
selves; all  the  rest  are  on  the  rope.  I  have 
sprung  a  mine  to  retard  them." 

"  But  how  are  you  to  escape,  Havering  P"  de- 
manded the  commandant. 

44  By  tho  rope,  sir ;  there  will  be  room  for  me 
in  a  moment.  Hasten,  sir.  By  Heaven !  in  spite 
of  the  mine,  they  are  here  already,"  a  fact  which 
the  rush  of  many  feet  and  the  infuriated  shouts 
of  tho  long-baffled  enemy  too  plainly  confirmed. 

Hardly  three  minute*  had  elapsed  when  the 
guard-room  was  filled  with  French  soldiers,  hunt-  j 


ing  everywhere  for  their  foes.  At  length  the 
open  window  and  the  basket-rope  caught  their 
attention,  and,  shaking  it  fiercely,  one  of  the 
soldiers  called  for  a  knife  to  cut  the  line.  Tho 
colonel  and  major  were  scarcely  half-way  down, 
and  a  severance  of  the  cord  would  result  in  their 
instant  death.  All  this  Edgar  felt  and  knew,  for 
1  he  was  crouched  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  trying  to 
reach  the  large  knotted  rope  that  some  distance 
off  swung  loose,  a  sure  sign  that  all  had  de- 
scended. 

With  an  oath,  the  Frenchman  laid  the  knife 
just  handed  to  him  upon  the  strained  rope,  when 
Edgar,  peering  up  at  the  bearded  head,  fired  his 
pistol  in  the  soldier's  face.  The  man  gave  a  yell 
of  pain  and  rage,  and,  dropping  the  knife,  fell 
back  among  his  comrades,  an  Edgar,  making  a 
clutch  at  the  swaying  rope,  descended  with  such 
rapidity  that  he  reached  the  beach  as  soon  as  his 
two  superior  officers. 

To  spring  into  the  boat  and  push  into  the 
Straits  was  scarcely  the  work  of  a  minute.  As 
they  did  so  a  volley  of  musketry  was  poured 
upon  them  from  above,  spattering  the  water  like 
hail. 

"  The  rascals  have  hit  me,  Chester,"  cried  the 
colonel,  as  ho  fell  insensible  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  adjutant. 

"  Pull,  men,  pull  with  a  will.  In  an  hour  we 
shall  be  in  Messina,"  cried  the  major,  as  ho  made 
room  for  the  surgeon  on  the  other  side  of  his 
wounded  chief. 

CHAPTER  V.— PLAT  WfflM  DtrTT. 

Thb  great  room  at  Crockford's  was  one  blaze 
of  light  and  elegance,  from  hundreds  of  wax 
tapers,  from  costly  mirrors,  from  the  sheen  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  that  covered  the  rows  of 
supper  tables,  from  tho  Bparkle  of  crystal  and 
countless  glasses  of  green,  amber,  and  amethyst, 
and,  most  of  all,  from  the  gay  apparel  of  the 
courtly  throng  who  were  there  assembled.  Uni- 
forms of  scarlet  and  gold,  of  blue  and  red,  nobles 
in  the  Windsor  uniform,  peers  and  gentlemen  in 
elaborate  court  drosses  (for  it  had  been  a  levee  day 
at  fit.  James's)  and  tho  elegant  refinement  of 
evening  costume,  were  all  congregated  in  that 
sumptuous  apartment  on  a  cold  spring  evening 
some  nine  months  subsequent  to  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter. 

"  Will  the  prince  be  here  to-night,  Maple- 
ston  r"  inquired  Captain  Lovel  of  his  companion, 
lounging  against  one  of  the  marble  mantels. 

"  No,  I  saw  him  start  foT  Brighton  as  soon  as 
tho  levee  was  over.  But  tho  duko  will  be  here," 
replied  his  friend,  an  unattached  major. 

"  The  devil  he  will !"  ejaculated  Lovol.   "  Are 
you  sure  of  that  T' 
"  Perfectly.   Why  P" 

"Do  you  ask  why?  Was  not  the  expedition 
to  sail  this  morning  from  Portsmouth  for  Oporto  P" 
"  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that,  but  why, 
I  ask  again,"  demanded  the  major. 

"  Confound  it !  Mapleston,  what  makes  you  so 
dull  ?  Is  not  young  Clinton  here  to-night,  to 
give  Lord  Tewkesbury  his  revenge  Y  and  is  he  not 
here  sub  rotd  t  and  has  not  his  regiment  sailed 
without  him  ?" 

'*  Pshaw !  what  of  that  P  Young  Delafleld  has 
promised  to  give  him  a  passage  in  his  yacht. 
Why,  man,  if  they  don't  sail  for  the  next  throe 
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days  they  are  safe  to  be  in  port  a  week  before 
thine  lumbering  transports  can  sight  the  land." 

•«  If  the  duke  him  he'll  pluce  him  under 
arrest  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here,"  observed 
the  captain. 

"I  don't  think  so,  Lovel.  Ilia  old  father,  Sir 
Jasper,  who  they  say  is  as  rich  as  Croesus,  has 
preat  influence  at  St.  James's,  and  especially  with 
the  minister.  You  know  he  can  always  command 
fifteen  vote*  for  the  government.  Bcsidea,  Lionel 
cA  some  dashing  service  last  year  in  Italy — 
indeed,  it  is  said  he  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day;  and  what  Stuart's  despatch  did  not  state 
(the  minute  facts)  the  friends  of  Sir  Jasper  made 
public.  Then,  again,  he  did  some  gallant  work  at 
Barcelona  on  the  return.  These  feathers  in  his 
cap  will  save  him  from  any  censure,  depend  upon 
it. ' 

"  I  hope  it  may,  but  I  fear  it  will  not.  Lionel 
Clinton  is  a  right  good  fellow,  spends  the  money 
(with  which  his  father  keeps  him  well  supplied) 
like  a  prince,  but  he  shirks  his  duty  most — 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  He's  cursedly  proud,  thinks 
the  sole  duty  of  an  officer  is  to  command 
when  the  men  hang  back  lead  them  on  to 
perilous  achievement,  where  he  gets  all 
and  they  all  the  knocks  and  bruises." 

M  And  the  booty.  He  lets  them  have  the  spoil," 
replied  Lovel. 

'*  Oh  !  yea,  he's  generous  to  a  fault ;  that  there's 
no  denying." 

"  Clinton  would  make  a  capital  officer,  a  first- 
rate  commander,  if  he  would  only  attend  to  the 
details  of  his  duty  and  play  leas. 

"  Yea ;  Crock  y  a  board  of  green  cloth  wonld  be 
the  ruin  of  him  if  he  stayed  another  year  in 
England.  By  the  bye,  what  is  his  actual  rank  in 
the  regiment  r' 

"Colonel,  tho  senior  major,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  taking  the  control  of  the  regiment  till 
Clinton  is  old  enough  to  assume  the  command. 
Enough  !    See,  here  he  comes." 

As  Captain  Lovel  concluded  the  person  indi- 
cated entered  the  apartment,  in  the  full  uniform 
of  a  field  officer  of  his  corps. 

"  Ah  !  Lovel,  Mapleston,  how  are  you  P"  And 
Lionel  frankly  and  cordially  shook  hands  with 
both  the  major  and  the  captain. 

"  Has  either  of  you  seen  Lord  Tewkesbury  this 
evening  P"  he  inquired1.  "  No  matter,  he's  sure  to 
drop  in  bye  and  bye.  I  want  some  Bupper,  or 
rather  dinner,  for  I  have  not  dined  yet.  Come, 
like  good  fellows,  and  join  me,  and  stop  and  see 
the  winning  game  decided.  That's  right  and 
n -enable.  We  will  take  this  table.  Now,  waiter, 
w  here's  the  carte  P" 

Later  in  the  same  evening,  but  in  another  and 
very  different  apartment  of  the  aame  aristocratic 
club,  in  a  room  expressly  devoted  to  cards  and 
deep  play,  the  pandemonium  of  all  the  other  hells 
of  the  establishment,  Lionel  Clinton  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Tewkesbury  were  seated  at  one 
of  the  many  card-tables  that  filled  both  sidea  of 
the  chamber,  each  playing  with  an  intensity  and 
earnestness  truly  marvellous  to  witness  in  men 
so  young  in  years.  On  the  table,  beside  the 
wax  candles,  stood  decanters  of  wine,  from  which 
the  players  occasionally  helped  themselves,  but 
more  frequently  the  servants,  noiselessly  gliding 
took  care  to  replenish  the  empty  glasses,  or 
ituto  full  decanters  for  those  more  than  half 


Seated  between  the  players,  one  on  either  side, 
intently  watching  the  play,  were  Captain  Lovel 
and  Major  Mapleston,  while  some  three  or  four  of 
the  loungers  of  the  room  occasionally  honoured 
the  card  duellist*  by  a  few  minutes'  careful  in- 
spection of  the  play,  before  passing  to  another 
table  in  their  transit  of  the  room.  The  chief 
peculiarity,  however,  which  distinguished  this 
apartment  was  the  absence  of  all  noise  or  excite- 
ment, except  such  as  was  felt  but  not  expressed 
by  the  players  themselves. 

With  the  exception  of  such  brief  ejaculations 
as  a  half-articulated  oath,  an  order  for  a  fresh 
pack,  or  the  significant  cry  of  "  Double  or  quits," 
not  a  sound  disturbed  the  almost  painful  stillnesa 
of  that  large  and  to  a  certain  extent  crowded 
apartment. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  the  good  fortune 
that  had  attended  Lionel  Clinton's  play  on  the 
previous  day,  when  he  had,  figuratively  speaking, 
beggared  the  young  Lord  Tewkesbury,  had  com- 
pletely deserted  him,  the  youthful  aristocrat 
having  not  only  recovered  all  his  losses,  but 
added  to  his  gains  above  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
from  Lionel's  purse.  The  pale,  anxious,  and 
haggard  expression  traceable  on  the  usually  hand- 


some features  of  Lionel  Clinton  plainly  indi 
cated  the  mental  pertu 
was  at  present  suffering 


on  plainly  in 
under  which 


"  Waiter,  a  fresh  pack,  and  more  wine,"  cried 
Lionel,  with  a  flushed  face.  "  And  now,  Tewkes- 
bury, double  or  quits  again,"  handing  over  to  hi* 
antagonist  the  amount  he  had  just  lost. 

"  No,  no,  Clinton ;  keep  to  the  original  stake. 
You  destroy  all  the  pleasure  of  play  when  you 
put  anxiety  and  risk  on  the  back  of  healthy  ex- 
citement.  Let  us  go  on  as  before." 

"  I  am  neither  anxious,  my  lord,  nor  is  there 
any  risk  whatever  in  my  play ;  besides,  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  man.  1  insist  on 
playing  for  double  or  quits,"  replied  Lionel,  with 
an  arrogance  of  tone  that  for  a  moment  induced 
the  young  noble  to  place  his  cards  on  the  table 
and  look  steadily  into  his  friend's  face  ;  but,  see- 
ing that  Lionel  was  too  much  engaged  in  filling 
another  glass  of  wine  to  have  meant  anything 
personally  offensive,  Tewkesbury  quietly  took  up 
his  hand  and  the  game  began  again. 

So  deeply  were  both  players  engaged  in  their 
cards  that  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  groups 
of  visitors  who  paused  occasionally  at  their  table, 
and,  after  a  few  hasty  glance*  at  the  trick*  taken 
and  the  hands  of  the  respective  players,  passed 
onwards.  It  was  then  with  a  face  from  which 
every  atom  of  colour  had  fled,  and  a  nervous 
trembling  of  the  hand,  that  Lionel  suddenly 
shut  up  his  cards  as  a  voice  whispered  impera- 
tively in  his  ear— 

"  Mr.  Clinton  will  find  it  prejudicial  to  hi* 
health  if  ho  is  seen  another  day  ahsent  from  his 
regiment." 

Turning  suddenly  round,  he  saw  that  tho 
major  and  the  captain  were  both  standing  and 
looking  after  a  group  of  six  or  seven  gentlemen, 
who  were  following,  bareheaded,  a  portly  per- 
sonage about  forty  year*  of  age.  Looking 
anxiously  about  tho  table,  and  after  the  reced- 
ing group,  Lionel  inquired,  with  some  perturba- 
tion— 

*'  Was  not  that  the  voice  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  P" 

«  Assuredly,"  replied  Captain  Lovel,  "  if  you 
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heard  his  voice.  For  my  part,  I  never  heard 
him  speak  at  all,  though  ne  certainly  did  look 
very  inquisitively  at  your  cards,  Clinton." 

«  Do  you  mean  the  Duke  of  York  ?  If  so,  he 
has  just  passed  you ;  there,  heading  that  party 
taking  the  circuit  of  the  room."  And  the  major 
indicated  the  group  in  question,  all  the  players 
and  spectators  rising  respectfully  as  tho  duke, 
with  courteous  affability,  swept  by  the  thronged 


Whether  the  few  significant  words  ho  had 
heard  had  confused  and  unnerved  Lionel  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  next  hand  decided  the 
result  in  favour  of  the  peer.  Handing  over  tho 
stakes,  Clinton  hurled  tho  pack,  with  a  vicious 
impetuosity,  on  the  ground,  and,  rising,  stalked 
out  of  the  room  without  a  word. 

To  seek  his  friond  Delafield  early  tho  following 
morning  was  Lionel's  first  duty,  and,  having 
pressed  upon  him  the  expediency  of  posting  down 
to  Southampton  and  getting  on  board  the  yacht 
before  the  close  of  the  day,  the  two  young  men 
wero  soon  on  the  road,  but,  though  they  used 
every  despatch,  it  was  noon  of  the  next  day  before 
they  reached  their  destination,  and  two  days 
longer  before  the  Sea  mew,  Delafield's  yacht,  was 
stored  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  put  to  sea. 

Every  minute's  delay  since  receiving  the  duke's 
admonition  had  become  a  sourco  of  lively  appre- 
hension to  tho  young  officer,  the  moro  so  since  he 
plainly  saw  that  neither  the  service  he  had  done 
his  country  nor  tho  flattering  Gazette  notice  he 
had  been  acoorded  was  allowed  to  set  off  the  most 
trivial  dereliction  of  duty.  He  was  doubly  irri- 
tated, too,  to  remember  that  his  quondam  friend, 
the  private  soldier  Edgar  Havering,  was  twice 
mentioned  in  the  same  despatch,  so  that  all  his 
country  friends,  in  reading  that  Gazette,  would  see 
the  name  of  his  once  intimate  companion  in  juxta- 
position with  that  of  Lionel  Clinton.  Had  he 
not  been  in  the  army  Lionel  would  have  been  re- 
joiced at  seeing  Edgar's  name  honourably  men- 
tioned ;  but  now  a  mean  jealousy  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  for  one  so  far  below  him  in  pro- 
fessional status  that  ho  hated  himself  for  har- 
bouring it.  The  fact  was,  however,  a  subject  of 
bitter  humiliation  to  him,  and  ho  ardently  prayed 
that  they  might  never  meet  again,  at  least  as 
brothers  in  arms. 

"  He  has  saved  the  regimental  colours,"  Lionel 
soliloquised,  as  he  kept  a<  night-watch  on  board 
his  friend's  yacht  and  one  of  his  moody  fits  of 
jealousy  crept  over  him — "  saved  them  (so  that 
twaddling  old  fool  Sawbridge  says  in  his  report) 
from  overpowering  odds — and  showed  great  mili- 
tary foresight  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  cavalry 
ana  preventing  them  from  covering  their  broken 
rear.  Curse  it!  I  think  I  know  every  word  of  that 
part  of  the  Gazette"  and  he  stamped  his  foot  with 
vexation.  M  He  has  gainod  promotion,  extra 
pay— but  that's  nothing,"  ho  resumed  in  the 
samo  bitter  tone— "and  public  commendation, 
and  here  am  I  not  allowed  to  command  my  own 
regiment,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  promotion  for 
years.  Upon  my  soul  it's  too  baa.  And  there, 
again,  in  Scylla— where  /  ought  to  havo  been, 
instead  of  being  sent  homo  via  Barcelona — he 
again  gets  all  tho  honour.  Oh!  Edgar,  I  did 
not  think  it  could  be,  but  I  begin  to  hate  you. 
The  officers'  wives  made  him  a  proscnt,  too,  he 
gets  another  lift  in  promotion,  and  is  praised  for 
extraordinary  sagacity  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 


If  it  wasn't  for  the  last  lino  in  that  Gazette  I 
think  it  would  have  made  me  mad: — 'The 6th 
are  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  where  transports  will 
awnit  their  arrival  to  convoy  them  to  Madras  or 
Calcutta,  according  to  circumstances.'" 

Thank  Heaven  I  say  for  that.  "  Our  regiment 
is  never  likely  to  bo  so  expatriated,  and  there's 
no  knowing  what  bullets,  gingalls,  and  jungle 
fever  may  do  for  him.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not 
likely  to  meet  for  many  a  year  to  come,  and  when 
we  do  a  sergeant  is  in  the  samo  category  as  a 
private  as  regards  a  field  officer.  Of  course  I 
can  never  acknowledge  him  again.  I  might  as 
well  mako  a  companion  of  a  costermonger  as  of 
a  non-commissioned  officer." 

For  all  her  admirable  sailing  qualities,  the  Sea- 
mew,  in  consequence  of  adverse  winds,  squalls, 
and  calms,  did  not  reach  her  destined  port  till  a 
month  after  tho  disembarkation  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  army  at  Lisbon,  and  Lionel  Clinton,  on 
reporting  himself  at  head-quarters,  was,  to  hist 
infinite  chagrin  and  astonishment,  deprived  of 
his  sword  and  marched  by  a  sergeant's  guard  of 
his  own  corps  to  his  lodgings,  where  ho  was 
kept  under  close  arrest  for  some  days. 

The  sudden  advance  of  the  British  army  into 
Spain  alone  saved  him  from  a  court-martial.  He 
had  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  a  public 
reprimand,  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  join 
his  regiment  and  proceed  with  the  van  of  the 
army  into  Spain. 

The  treachery  and  vacillating  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  Junta  led  to  the  total  ruin  of  a  splendid 
army  30,000  strong.  Sir  John,  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  receiving  provisions  and  reinforcements 
from  tho  Spaniards,  advanced  to  within  throe 
days'  march  of  Napoleon's  army  of  40,000  men. 
Hero,  finding  that  Soult  with  20,000  and  Junot 
with  a  force  of  15,000  were  endeavouring  to  get 
to  his  rear  by  rapidly  advancing  on  either  flank, 
and  discovering  that  the  Junta  had  only  de- 
ceived him,  Sir  John  at  once  decided  on  a  retreat. 

In  tho  depth  of  winter,  pursued  by  nearly 
80,000  men,  his  soldiers  exposed  to  dreadful  pri- 
vations, and  the  greatest  part  of  the  distance 
passing  through  a  hostile  countrv,  tho  British 
commander  effected  that  memorable  retreat  to 
Corunna,  where,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he 
found  in  a  soldier's  grave  a  rest  from  the  anxieties 
and  vexations  he  had  so  long  and  so  nobly  en- 
countered. 

In  this  disastrous  retreat,  to  Lionel's  regiment 
and  Lord  Paget' s  cavalry  was  entrusted  the 
important  duty  of  bringing  up  tho  rear  and  cover- 
ing the  harassed  troops. 

In  tho  performance  of  this  duty,  and  in  all 
the  actions  that  took  place  from  the  first  en- 
counter to  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Lionel  so  far 
distinguished  himself  that  his  former  disgrace 
was  almost  forgotten,  while  for  the  last  engage- 
ment ho  received  tho  thanks  of  the  commander, 
and  a  special  line  of  approbation  was  awarded 
him  in  the  despatches  for  his  conduct  in  clearing 
a  way  to  the  boats  during  the  ombarkation  of 
tho  troops,  and  in  the  last  desporate  charge  t  li.it 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day  and  made  for  Eng- 
land the  battle  of  Corunna  a  splendid  victory. 
(7b  be  continued.) 
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TriE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA. 

When  the  British  army  captured  Badajoz 
Marshal  Soult  was  moving  up  quickly  to  its  nup- 
port,  and  had  already  arrived  within  two  marches 
when  he  learnt  that  it  had  been  taken  only  two 
days  before,  and  ho  immediately  returned  to 
Seville.  Marmont,  too,  who  had  invested  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Badajoz,  retreated  the  day  after  ita  capture,  and 
fell  back  to  Salamanca. 

Lord  Wellington's  A™*  object  waa  to  interrupt 
the  communication  between  the  two  French  gene- 
rals by  destroying  their  works  and  bridge  of  beats 


across  the  Tagus,  at  Almare7 — an  operation  ably 
performed  by  Lord  Hill.  He  then  advanced  to- 
wards Salamanca,  in  the  middle  of  June,  1812, 
and  tho  French  general  retired  beyond  the  river 
Tormes,  on  whose  right  bank  it  stands.  The  British 
general  entered  the  eity,  and,  having  reduced  seve- 
ral strong  forts  which  the  enemy  had  there  con- 
structed, pursued  Marmont  and  his  army  to  the 
Douro.  But  the  marshal,  being  strongly  rein- 
forced, advanced  again,  and  caused  the  British 
general  to  rot  ire  in  his  turn.  And  now  began  a 
brilliant  contest  of  skill  between  the  two  comman- 
ders, in  which  each  displayed  the  resources  of  his 
art  and  wielded  them  with  consummate  ability.  4 
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Marmont's  object  was  evidently  to  cut  off  the 
allies  from  their  communication  with  Salamanca, 
and  not  to  fight  a  battle  unless  at  such  advantage 
as  might  promise  certain  success.  To  frustrato  this 
design  was  of  course  the  purpose  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  July  the 
British  army  was  posted  with  its  left  resting  on 
the  river  Tormes,  and  its  right  near  two  rocky 
heights  called  the  Arapiles. 

Meantime  the  enemy  commenced  extending  to 
the  left,  in  the  rear  of  the  Arapiles,  and  forming 
on  the  skirts  of  a  wood.  While  these  dispositions 
were  being  made  by  the  enemy  Lord  Wellington 
was  coolly  noticing  them  from  a  height,  and  from 
what  he  saw  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
general  engagement  would  shortly  ensuo.  At 
noon  a  combination  of  at  least  eight  thousand  of 
the  enemy  attempted  a  feint ;  but  Lord  Welling- 
ton, with  his  usual  clearsightedness,  detected  the 
manoeuvre,  and  not  only  was  the  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful, but  Marmont's  line  was  thereby  weakened. 
This  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  day :  the  moment 
for  action  had  oome,  and  Lord  Wellington  seized 
the  opportunity  and  struck  tho  blow. 

Marmont  had  remarked  and  rode  forward  to 
correct  the  irregularity  of  his  flank  movement  and 
personally  direct  the  debouchment  of  his  third  and 
fourth  divisions  from  the  wood  that  hnd 


concealed  them.  At  that  moment  Lord  Welling- 
ton was  seated  on  the  hillside  eating  his  hurried 
meal,  while  an  aide-de-camp  in  attendance  watched 
the  enemy's  movements  with  a  glass.  The  bustle 
then  perceptiblo  in  the  French  line  attracted  his 
lordship's  notice,  and  he  quickly  inquired  the 
cause.  "  They  are  rapidly  extending  to  the  left," 
was  the  answer.  Lord  W  ellington  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  seized  the  telescope ;  then,  muttering  that 
Marmont's  good  genius  had  deserted  him,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  issued  the  orders  to  attack. 

All  was  instantly  on  the  alert.  The  officers  of 
the  staff  dashed  off  in  different  directions  to  bring 
up  the  several  divisions.  Tho  infantry  stood  to 
arms,  primed  and  loaded,  fixed  bayonets,  un- 
furled the  colours,  and,  abandoning  the  defensive 
system,  prepare- i  for  an  immediate  attack. 

Lord  Wellington  ordered  Sir  Edward  Paken- 
ham  to  move  on  with  the  third  division,  take  the 
heights  in  front,  and  drive  everything  before  him. 
Sir  Edward  replied,  "  I  will,  my  lord;  but  before 
I  go  give  me  a  grasp  of  that  conquering  right 
hand.  '  The  commander-in-chief  extended  hU 
hand,  and  Pakenham  instantly  advanced  along 
the  valley,  driving  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy 
before  hiin  in  great  confusion. 

A  level  plateau  of  nearly  eight  hundred  yards 
was  to  be  crossed  before  tho  assailant*  could  reach 
the  heights,  whither  Foy*s  division  was  marching 
hastily  to  occupy  the  ground.  A  heavy  fire  from 
tho  French  guns  was  showered  on  the  advancing 
columns,  the  British  batteries  replying  bv  a  fu- 

of  the  I 


Tho  face  of  the  height  itself 
covered  with  tirailleurs,  who  kept  up  a 
withering  fire  upon  the  advancing  squadrons. 
But  nothing  could  check  them ;  the  companies 
brought  forward  their  right  shoulders  in  a  run, 
causing  the  lino  to  assume  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
All  the  mounted  officers,  regardless  of  the  mur- 
derous fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were 
riding  in  front  of  tho  battalions,  and  the  men 
following  with  their  muskets  at  the  rest.  At 
length  Oiey  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Tho 


enemy  advanced  and  poured  in  a 
volley.  Half  the  British  front  rank  went  down. 
Staggered  by  tho  deadly  fire,  the  advancing  bri- 
gade recoiled  a  step  or  two,  but,  instantly  re- 
covering, tho  rear  rank  filled  the  places  of  tho 
fallen,  and  the  advance  was  continued  with  im- 
posing steadiness. 

The  French  troops,  alarmed  at  the  daring  ad- 
vance of  an  enemy  in  the  face  of  a  concentrated 
fire  of  five  thousand  muskets,  began  to  waver. 
The  officers  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
their  men  steady,  and,  by  way  of  example  and 
encouragement,  a  French  colonel  seized  the  mus- 
ket of  one  of  his  men,  rushed  forward,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  Major  Murphy,  of  the  88th.  The 
death  of  the  major  was  speedily  avenged :  a 
ranger  shot  the  Frenchman  through  the  head, 
who  turned  towards  his  regiment,  threw  up  his 
arms,  fell  forward,  and  expired.  The  88th  were 
enraged  beyond  measure  by  the  fall  of  a  favourite 
officer,  who  passed  dead  along  their  front,  as  his 
charger  galloped  off  with  his  rider's  foot  sticking 
in  the  stirrup  and  his  body  trailing  along  the 
ground.  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  marking  the 
excited  demeanour  of  tho  men,  gave  the  order  to 
Colonel  Wallace  to  "let  them  loose."  The  word 
"  Charge !"  was  instantly  given.  The  men,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  rushed  forward,  the  pace  quick- 
ened, a  wild  cheer  rent  the  skies,  and  the  French, 
unable  to  withstand  the  fearful  onslaught,  and 
terrified  by  the  shouts  and  bearing  of  the  advanc- 
ing squadron,  gave  ground,  turned,  and  fled. 
The  rangers  and  tho  supporting  regiments  gave 
chase,  they  scattered  the  dense  mass  of  infantry 
flying  before  them,  and  bayoneted  all  without 
mercy.  They  carried  on  the  pursuit,  indeed,  un- 
til they  were  compelled  to  halt  to  recover  their 
breath,  and  thus  the  work  of  slaughter  was 
stayed. 

Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  fifth  division 
less  marked  and  brilliant.  For  an  hour  they  had 
been  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade ;  at  tho  end 
of  this  tune  they  advanced  in  two  lines. 

In  mounting  the  height  where  tho  French  di- 
vision was  posted  the  assailing  columns  were  an- 
noyed by  a  sharp  discharge  of  artillery  and  tho 
fire  of  a  swarm  of  sharpshooters  who  occupied 
the  whole  face  of  the  hilL  The  British  light 
infantry  pushed  on  to  clear  the  lino  of  march 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  a  dash  at  the  enemy's 
artillery.  By  this  movement  the  tirailleurs  were 
driven  back,  tho  cannon  was  moved  back  from 
the  crest  of  the  height,  and,  with  the  way  thus 
cleared,  the  division  moved  up  the  hill,  marching 
in  a  lino  of  perfect  regularity,  General  Leith, 
riding  in  front  of  the  centre,  directing  its  move- 
ments and  regulating  its  advance. 

While  this  onward  march  was  being  conducted 
the  enemy  were  preparing  for  the  struggle.  The 
columns  were  withdrawn  from  the  ridge  and 
formed  into  continuous  squares,  fifty  paces  from 
the  crest  of  the  heights,  which  the  assailants  had 
no  o-ssarily  to  crown  previous  to  attacking.  1  tu 
artillery  from  the  French  rear  poured  a  furious 
cannonade  into  the  advancing  columns,  but 
nothing  could  check  the  progressive  movement  of 
tho  British.  The  men  continued  to  advance  with 
the  same  orderly  steadiness^  and  as  gaps  were 
made  in  the  ranks  they  were  immediately  tilled  up 
without  the  slightest  pause  or  deviation  occurring 
in  the  order  of  march. 

When  tho  British  reached  tho  summit  of  the 
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kill  the  enemy  were  observed  formed  in  support- 
in;  squares,  with  their  front  rank  knot  ling. 
Their  formation  was  the  most  favourable  for  the 
reception  of  an  advancing  foe  ;  their  fire  was  re- 
served, not  a  musket  was  discharged,  and  the 
drummers  stood  ready  to  beat  the  signal.    At  the 
moment  the  whole  of  the  British  line  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill  the  order  to  fire  was  given 
almost  at  the  same  moment  on  each  side.  The 
roll  of  musketry  was  deafening.   A  dense  smoke 
hid  all  for  a  time  from  view.   Then  a  loud  and 
sustained  cheer  pealed  from  the  British  ranks, 
rushed  forward,  broke  the  enemy's  squares, 
back  every  attempt  made  to  arrest  them, 
scattered  the  lately  well-formed  body  into  a  dis- 
organised mass,  and  caused  general  and  headlong 
flight.   To  increase  the  confusion,  a  portion  of 
another  division  crossed  the  path  of  flight,  min- 
gled with  the  pursued,  and  aggravated  the  panic. 

Presently  the  rush  of  advancing  cavalry  was 
heard,  and  the  English  dragoons  came  galloping 
across  the  interval  of  ground,  directing  their  attack 
to  three  battalions  of  the  French  which  had  formed 
m  (supporting  lines  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
conquerors  and  afford  time  for  the  broken  divisions 
to  reorganise  themselves.  The  British  dragoons 
made  short  work  of  it :  they  penetrated  and  broke 
the  columns,  sabred  several  of  the  foe,  and  made 
many  more  prisoners. 

The  victorious  career  of  our  heavy  horsemen 
was  unchecked  until  the  ground  gradually  became 
obstructed  with  trees.  Under  cover  of  these  a 
French  brigade  had  formed  and  awaited  the  attack. 
They  reserved  their  fire  until  the  advancing  squad-  j 
tins  were  within  twenty  yards'  distance ;  they  then 
poured  in  a  terrific  volley,  and  this  on  a  concen- 
trated body  of  horse,  and  at  so  short  an  interval, 
proved  more  than  usually  fatal.  General  Le  Mar- 
chant,  whom  Lord  Wellington  spoke  of  as  "a 
most  noble  officer,"  was  killed;  Colonel  Elley 
severely  wounded ;  while  at  least  one- third  of  the 
brigade  were  brought  to  the  ground  by  that  close 
and  murderous  volley.  Undismayed  by  this  fear- 
ful slaughter,  the  remnant  of  the  heavy  dragoons 
still  held  their  onward  course,  charged  the  French 
column  home,  penetrated,  and  dispersed  it.  A 
furious  and  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight  suc- 
ceeded, the  scattered  infantry  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last,  while  the  long  straight  sword  of  the 
English  trooper  was  seen  in  every  direction  mow- 
ing opposing  adversaries  down  like  grass. 

At  last  the  enemy  gave  up  the  struggle  and  fled, 
and  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  brigade  went  on  in 
pursuit,  while  another  section  galloped  down 
upon  a  battery  of  five  guns  on  the  left,  captured 
them,  and  brought  them  off.  The  brigade  was 
then  retired,  after  accomplishing  a  series  of  bril- 
liant exploits  occupying  nearly  an  hour.  It  was, 
however,  a  dearly-bought  success,  for  from  three 
splendid  regiments  that  had  ridden  into  action, 
each  a  thousand  strong,  no  more  than  three  squad- 
ron? could  be  formed  in  the  evening. 

These  decided  advantages  gained  by  the  British 
were,  however,  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  total 
failure  of  Pack's  attack  on  the  Ara piles,  and  the 
repulse  of  Cole's  division  by  that  of  Bonnet.  This 
last-named  casualty  was  well-nigh  turning  vic- 
tory into  defeat. 

General  Cole  was  carried  off  the  field;  the 
soldiers  were  falling  fast  and  gradually  losing 
ground.  Wellington  marked  the  emergency,  and 
ordered  Clinton's  division  to  advance.   This  fine 


and  unbroken  corps,  numbering  6000  bayonets, 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  confronted  the  victorious 
enemy,  and  engaged  them  closely  and  hotly.  One 
of  the  most  furious  conflicts  ever  witnessed  on  a 
battle-field  resulted.  In  addition  to  the  ceaseless 
roll  of  musketry,  thero  was  the  thunder  of  fifty 
guns. 

Both  fought  desperately,  and,  although  night 
was  closing  in,  there  was  no  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. But  the  British  bayonet  at  length  opened 
the  path  to  victory.  The  French  began  to  waver, 
tho  English  pressed  forward  ;  the  enemy,  al- 
though straining  every  nerve,  wero  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground  ;  they  turned  and  retired  in 
confusion,  leaving  the  English  complete  masters 
of  the  field. 

It  was  now  perfectly  dark.  Tho  French  drew 
off  in  all  directions,  some  finding  shelter  in  the 
woods  and  others  crossing  the  Tonnes.  The  re- 
serve regiments  of  the  allied  army  pushed  forward 
in  pursuit,  and  for  a  greater  part  of  the  night  the 
distant  reports  of  musketry  and  the  occasional 
booming  of  guns  told  that  pursuit  was  still  going 
on. 

The  loss  in  this  battle  was  severe  on  both  sides. 
It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in  a  conflict  that 
had  lasted  six  hours  and  had  been  carried  on  at 
different  points  without  intermission  and  with  un- 
abated fury.  The  French,  besides  the  dead  and 
wounded,  left  7000  prisoners  on  the  field  and 
eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  several  ammunition 
waggons,  two  eagles,  and  six  colours.  General 
Marmont  had  his  right  arm  shot  off,  his  second  in 
command  was  wounded,  and  three  generals  were 
lolled.  Of  the  allies  nearly  6000  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  victory  that  was  thus  gained  at  Salamanca 
was  the  most  memorable  and  decisive  that  had 
hitherto  crowned  the  British  arms  in  the  Penin- 
sula. 


THE  MONMOUTH  AND  THE 

FOUDROYANT. 

Ix  1765  a  portion  of  the  English  fleet  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Mediterranean  to  blockade  a  French 
squadron  in  Carthagena.  At  daybreak  on  the 
28th  of  February  four  French  men-of-war  were 
discovered. 

These  ships  had  sailed  from  Toulon  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  squadron  at  Cartha- 
gena, and  tho  commander  of  tho  Foudroyant,  in- 
tending to  force  his  way  through  tho  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  on  the  following  day,  stretched  off  at 
night  with  the  intention  of  keeping  to  windward, 
that  he  might  the  more  conveniently  run  in,  and 
in  this  situation  he  was  discovered  by  the  English 
squadron.  Admiral  Osborne  immediately  made 
the  signal  for  a  general  chase.  Finding  them- 
selves pursued,  the  enemy  immediately  dispersed, 
on  which  the  admiral  detached  four  of  his  ships 
in  pursuit. 

The  Afmmouth  was  one  of  the  vessels  selected 
to  give  chase.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Gardiner,  who  was  captain  of  the  unfortunate 
Admiral  Byng's  ship,  the  RamiUies,  in  his  en- 
gagement with  Gab'ssoniere,  and  the  Foudroyant 
was  the  same  ship  that  carried  the  French  ad' 
miral's  flag  on  that  memorable  day.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  action, 
some  reflections  were  cast  upon  the  conduct  of 
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The  Foudroyant  mounted  eighty  guns,  thirty-five 
of  which  were  42-pounders,  and  wax  manned 
by  a  chosen  erew  of  911  men.  The  Monmouth 
mounted  but  forty-eight  guns,  which  were  12  and 
24-pounders  only,  and  her  crew  numbered  430 
men.  There  was,  in  fact,  as  much  difference 
between  these  two  vessels  as  between  a  man-of- 
war  and  a  frigate.  The  Fowiroyant  was,  more- 
over, esteemed  the  finest  ship  in  the  French 
navy,  and  tho  captain  made  it  his  boast  that  his 
vessel  was  capable  of  resisting  any  force,  and  that 
if  attacked  sho  would  fight  to-day,  to-morrow, 
and  the  next  day,  but  nover  could  be  token. 

The  Monmouth,  being  an  excellent  sailer,  soon 
outstripped  tho  other  vessels  that  accompanied  it 
in  pursuit  of  tho  French  squadron.  Captain 
Gardiner,  singling  out  tho  Foudroyant,  made 
straight  for  her,  and  at  length  approached  so 
near  that  M.  du  Quesne,  tho  captain,  began  to 
fire  at  her  with  her  stern-chase. 

Captain  Gardiner  continued  to  bear  down  upon 
his  old  antagonist,  and  brought  her  into  action. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  commencing  a  furious 
and  well-directed  attack,  and  tho  very  first  broad- 
side was  so  well  scrvod  that  it  made  tho  big  ship 
wince  again.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  not  slow 
in  returning  the  fire,  but  she  was  no  match  for 
the  Monmouth's  men,  who  loaded  and  fired  with 
astounding  quickness,  tho  men  at  the  several 
guns  vicing  with  each  other,  and  every  man  en- 
deavouring to  outdo  his  comrade.  The  sailors 
had  indeed  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  their  com- 
mander, and  made  his  quarrel  their  own.  Tho 
captain,  never  leaving  tho  deck  an  instant,  paced 
up  and  down,  encouraging  his  men,  and  every 
now  and  then  delivering  himself  of  some  of  those 

guaint  sayings  of  which  sailors  are  so  fond, 
tanding  opposite  a  gun  that  was  being  loaded, 
to  tho 


ho  s»aid 


gunner,  "  The  Frenchman  seems 


very  poorly:  give  him  another  dose  of  your  pills 
[fchotj.  and  boll  soon  bo  better." 

Early  in  the  action  this  gallant  officer  was 
Wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  arm,  and  also 
Hrived  a  contusion  over  his  right  eye,  which  by 


Captain  Gardiner.  This  truly  brave  officer  keenly 
felt  the  imputation  upon  his  honour  and  courage, 
and  there  was  nothing  he  more  ardently  desired 
than  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  injustice  that 
had  been  dono  him.  He  was  more  particularly 
anxious  to  engage  with  the  Foudroyant,  and  he 
was  heard  to  declare  that  if  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  fall  in  with  that  ship  he  would  capture  or 
destroy  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  errand  upon  which  he  was  despatched  wag, 
therefore,  exactly  what  he  desired,  and  when  he  , 
received  the  admiral's  message  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  delight,  but  paced  the  quarter-deck 
briskly,  rubbing  hi«  hands  and  talking  to  himself 
in  high  glee.  Having  made  his  arrangements 
and  given  his  orders  for  the  chase,  Captain  Gar- 
diner called  tho  men  aft,  and  addressed  them  in 
tho  following  simple  but  energetic  language: — 
"My  lads,  that  ship  [pointing  out  tho  Fou- 
droyant] must  be  taken.  She  appears  above  our 
match,  out  we,  as  Englishmen,  do  not  mind  that. 
I  am  resolved  that  so  long  as  this  ship  floats  and 
I  live  I  will  not  quit  the  enemy.  If  you,  my 
lads,  are  of  a  similar  mind,  the  big  ship  will  soon 
be  ours."  This  address  was  responded  to  by  a 
hearty  cheer  from  every  man  on  board,  plainly 
showing  that  their  captain's  desire  was  their 


the  effusion  of  blood  blinded  him  for  some  time. 
He  would  not,  however,  quit  the  deck,  but,  mak- 
ing light  of  his  injuries,  continued  to  inspirit  his 
men  with  unaltered  voice  and  manner. 

In  a  short  time,  the  rigging  of  the  Foudroyant 
being  considerably  disabled,  Captain  Gardiner 
seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  ordered 
his  ship  to  be  laid  on  tho  enemy's  quarter.  In 
this  situation  the  engagement  continued  with  un- 
abated fury  for  two  hours,  dving  which  the  Mon- 
mouth's mizen-maat  went  by  the  board.  The 
enemy,  perceiving  this,  gave  throe  cheers ;  but  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  mizen-mast  of  the  Foudroyant 
being  also  shot  away,  the  cheers  were  returned 
with  interest  by  the  crew  of  the  Monmouth.  This 
disaster  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
enemy's  mainmast,  which  gave  the  English  sea- 
men fresh  spirits,  and  their  fire  became  so  inces- 
sant and  intolerable  that  tho  French  officers  were 
unable  to  keep  the  men  to  their  guns. 

It  was  now  nino  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Cap- 
tain Gardiner,  notwithstanding  his  wounds,  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  operations  of  his  crew,  when, 
while  encouraging  his  men  to  fresh  vigour,  he 
received  a  second  ball  in  the  forehead.  Two  of 
the  sailors  received  him  in  tboir  arms,  and,  tak- 
ing him  aside,  seated  him  on  a  gun-carriage. 
Feeling  his  wound  to  be  mortal,  ho  sent  for  the 
first  lieutenant,  upon  whom  the  command  of  tho 
ship  consequently  devolved,  and  solemnly  con- 
jured that  officer,  as  his  last  request,  not  to  givo 
up  tho  ship  or  quit  the  enemy.  Lieutenant 
Carkett  assured  the  captain  that  his  wishes 
should  be  obeyed  —  that  bo  would  engage  tho 
Foudroyant  yardarm  and  yardarm,  and  fight  to 
his  last  gasp.  Captain  Gardiner  seemed  satisfied 
with  this  assurance,  and,  becoming  shortly  after- 
wards faint  from  loss  of  blood,  no  was  carried 
below. 

Lieutenant  Carkett,  returning  to  the  men,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  few  words,  telling  them  tho 
captain's  condition  and  what  his  express  desiro 
was.  The  men  readily  promised  that  they  would 
fight  the  ship  to  the  last,  and  gave  three  cheers. 

The  action  was  now  continued  with  extraordi- 
nary fury,  and  the  men  fought  yardarm  and 
yardarm.  After  a  timo  the  Foudroyant  was 
silenced,  but  she  subsequently  fired  about  eleven 
of  her  lower  tier  of  guns,  and  followed  it  by  a 
volley  of  small  arms,  which  the  Monmouth  re- 
turned with  great  fury,  giving  her  three  broad- 
sides, to  which  she  did  not  return  a  single  gun. 
A  portion  of  tho  crew  at  the  same  timo  cleared 
the  Foudroyant's  poop  and  quarter-deck,  and 
drove  her  men  like  sheep  down  the  main-deck  ; 
nor  were  the  topmen  idle  ;  they  plied  their  hand- 
grenade*  and  swivels  to  excellent  purpose. 

It  was  now  half-past  twelve  at  night,  and  tho 
fight  had  been  carried  on  incessantly  for  eight 
hours  and  a  half.  It  is  iraponsible  to  describe  tho 
uproar  and  confusion  of  tho  enemy :  she  was  a 
comploto  wreck,  her  decks  a  horrible  scene  of 
carnage,  and  her  fire  now  quite  silenced.  At 
this  moment,  the  Swljtsure  and  Hampton  Court 
coming  up,  the  Fottaroyatd  struck  her  colours, 
but  the  captain  refused  to  deliver  up  his  sword  to 
any  but  the  officer  whose  bravery  deserved  it. 

Meanwhile  poor  Captain  Gardiner,  still  linger- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death,  kept  sending  mes- 
sengers on  deck  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  tho 
engagement,  and  when  at  length  Lieutenant 
Carkett  entered  the  captain's  cabin  with  the 
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Frenchman's  sword  the  dying  commander,  with 
a  pleased  expression  of  countenance,  but  unable 
to  speak,  seized  the  lieutenant's  hand,  pressed  it 
to  his  hps,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

The  capture  of  the  Foudroyant  is  almost  an 
gallant  an  action  aa  any  on  record  in  the  naval 
history  of  Great  Britain,  considering  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Monmouth  and  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  her  antagonist.  In  the  encounter  the 
Frenchman  had  130  killed  and  200  wounded. 
The  Monmouth  had  only  twenty-eight  Willed  and 
.seventy -nine  wounded. 

The  Monmouth  conveyed  her  prize  to  Gibraltar, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  30th  of  March.  The 
remains  of  Captain  Gardiner  wcro  conveyed  on 
shore  and  buried  with  imposing  funeral  rites,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  handsome  monument  was 
erected  to  his 


ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE 
CHARLES, 

COMMOXLT  KNOWN  A8  THE  YOUXO  PRETENDER. 

Ovr  annals  contain  few  enterprises  more  daring 
and  romantic  than  the  attempt  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  to  recover  tho  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. We  need  not  dwell  on  the  abdication  of 
James  II.,  or  the  Revolution  that  invested  with 
sovereign  power  his  son-in-law  and  daughter 
"William  III.  and  Mary,  or  the  brilliant  reign  of 
his  daughter  Anne,  or  the  final  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  British  crown;  these 
matters  have  been  conned  over  by  statesmen  in 
their  cabinets  and  talked  over  by  tho  pint-and- 
pioe  fraternities  of  many  a  cosy  tavern ;  but  the 
adventures  of  Prince  Charlie  will  bo  read  with 
more  interest  by  those  honest  souls  who,  in  their 
ignorance  of  politics,  only  know  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria now  holds  the  rightful  sceptre. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1745,  Prince  Charles  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  tho  Loire  on  board  the 
Doutelle,  a  frigate  of  sixteen  guns,  designing  to 
rai^o  an  insurrection  in  the  dominions  from  which 
his  grandfather  had  been  expelled.  Ho  was  joined 
at  lielleislc  by  the  Elizabeth,  an  old  war  vessel  of 
sixty  guns,  having  on  board  about  two  thousand 
muskets  and  five  or  six  hundred  French  broad- 
swords ;  but  he  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
officers  of  experience,  and  carried  with  him  a  sum 
under  four  thousand  pounds. 

Charles  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  voyage 
when  the  Elizabeth  was  engaged  and  disabled  by 
an  English  cruiser,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
the  port  whence  she  came.  Deprived  of  her 
slender  store  of  arms,  and  only  retaining  his 
money,  he  nevertheless  proceeded  on  his  course, 
and  soon  reached  that  remotest  range  of  the 
Hebrides  known  as  Long  Island.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a 
district  where  he  was  secretly  acknowledged  as 
king,  and  where  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
society  was  extremely  favourable  to  his  views. 
From  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  rude  and 
sequestered  region  he  had  received  many  assu- 
rances of  support  —  but  on  condition  that  he 
should  bring  with  him  a  considerable  foreign 
force.  In  approaching  their  shores  without  cither  ] 
arms  or  troops  he  trusted  entirely  to  the  sympathy  , 
which  his  presence  should  inspire,  to  the  gene- 


rosity of  a  warm-hearted  yet  warlike 

to  the  general  merits  of  his  cause. 

On  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  Long 
Island  the  seamen  of  the  Doutelle  were  compelled, 
by  the  appearance  of  three  English  vessels  at  a 
distance,  to  seek  concealment  in  one  of  the  land- 
locked bays  which  are  so  numerously  interspersed 
along  the  rocky  coast.  Having  found  the  shelter 
they  desired  in  the  strait  between  South  Uist  and  : 
Eriska,  the  prince  determined  to  land  and  spend 
the  night  upon  the  latter  island.  In  the  character 
of  a  young  Irish  priest,  therefore,  he  was  con-  I 
ducted  to  the  humble  cabin  of  a  boatman  who 
lived  hard  by,  and  there  passed  the  night. 

On  tho  following  day  Charles  continued  his 
voyage,  and  on  the  19th  of  Julv  cast  anchor  at 
Lochinanuagh,  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  partly 
dividing  the  districts  of  Moidart  and  Arisaig. 
The  place  which  he  thus  chose  for  his  disem- 
barkation was  as  wild  and  desolate  as  any  he  could 
have  found  throughout  tho  dominion  of  his  fathers, 
yet  it  was  scarcely  more  unpromising  than  the 
reception  he  at  first  met  with  from  its  people. 

Next  day  Clanranald,  a  gallant  and  gifted  young 
chieftain,  and  a  warm  adherent  to  the  Pretender's 
cause,  had  an  interview  with  Charles.  He  at 
once  declared  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  take  up  arms.  In  this  re- 
presentation Clanranald  was  joined  by  his  kins- 
man Kinlochmoidart,  and  the  three  paced  the  deck 
hurriedly  backwards  and  forwards,  discussing 
in  a  low  voice,  but  with  animated  gestures,  the 
point  at  issue.  A  Highlander  stood  near  them 
armed  at  all  points,  as  was  then  the  fashion  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinloch- 
moidart, and  had  come  oft  to  the  ship  to  inquire 
for  nows,  not  knowing  who  was  on  board.  When 
ho  gathered  from  what  he  overheard  that  the 
stranger  was  tho  heir  of  Britain — when  he  heard 
his  chiefs  brother  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  their 
prince — he  betrayed  the  greatest  agitation  and 
convulsively  grasped  his  sword.  Charles  observed 
his  demeanour,  and,  turning  suddenly  round,  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  the  emphatic  words,  "  Will  you 
not  assist  me?"  "I  will!  I  will!"  exclaimed 
Ranald.  "Though  not  another  man  in  Albyn 
should  draw  his  sword,  my  prince,  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  you!"  With  tears  and  thanks  Charles 
acknowledged  the  loyalty  of  this  gallant  young 
man,  and  the  two  obdurate  but  generous  chief- 
tains, touched  by  this  incident,  at  once  consented 
to  place  their  swords  at  the  Pretender's  disposal. 

A  journalist  who  was  on  board  during  the  time 
of  this  interview  thus  describes  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  the  prince : — "  There  entered  the 
pavilion  that  was  erected  with  poles  on  tho  ship's 
deck  a  tall  youth  of  most  agreeable  aspect, 
dressed  in  a  plain  black  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt,  ( 
a  cambric  stock  fixed  with  a  plain  silver  buckle,  •' 
a  fair  round  wig  out  of  the  buckle,  a  plain  hat 
with  a  canvas  string,  one  end  of  which  was  fixed 
to  one  of  his  coat-buttons,  black  stockings,  and 
brass  buckles  to  his  shoes.  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  pleasing  youth  I  felt  my  heart  swell 
to  my  throat,  and,  although  I  was  told  he  was  only 
a  passenger  and  a  clergyman,  I  could  not  suppress 
a  suspicion  that  ho  was  no  other  than  the  Pre- 
tender. He  sat  down  by  me  on  a  chest  and  entered 
familiarly  into  conversation  with  me.  One  of  the 
questions  he  asked  was  how  I  lav  at  night  with 
my  Highland  dress.  I  replied  that  the  plaid 
served  me  for  a  blanket,  and  I  showed  him  how  1 
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"wrapped  it  abont  my  body.  At  this  he  remarked 
that  I  must  be  unprepared  for  defence  in  case  of  a 
sudden  surprise,  but  I  informed  him  that  in  times 
of  danger  we  arranged  the  garment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  us  to  start  at  once  to  our  feet 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  cocked 
pistol  in  the  other.  After  a  little  more  conver- 
sation of  this  sort  the  mysterious  youth  rose  from 
his  seat  and  called  for  a  glass  of  wine.  At  that 
moment  some  one  at  my  shoulder  whispered  to  me 
to  pledge  the  stranger,  but  not  to  drink  to  him, 
which  confirmed  me  in  my  suspicion  as  to  his 
real  quality.  Having  taken  the  glass  of  wine  in 
his  hand,  he  with  a  mingled  air  of  graco  and 
dignity  drank  to  us  all  round,  and  then  left  tin- 
tent." 

During  this  and  the  succeeding  day  Charles 
remained  in  close  council  with  his  immediate 
friends,  devising  means  for  raising  the  rest  of  the 
well -affected  clans,  who  were  at  this  time  reckoned 
to  number  12,000  men. 

On  the  25th  he  camo  on  shore,  accompanied  by 
■even  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  repaired  to 
Borodale,  a  farm  belonging  to  Clanranald.  Hero 
they  wero  entertained  with  the  best  cheer,  and 
Charles'*  daily  custom  was  to  sit  in  a  largo 
room  where  ho  could  see  all  his  adherents  at  once 
(now  numbering  upwards  of  a  hundred),  and 
where  tho  multitudes  of  the  peoplo  who  nocked 
from  tho  country  around  came  to  see  him.  By 
this  means  he  made  himself  known  to  tho  peoplo 
of  the  locality,  while  his  prepossessing  appearance 
and  affable  manners  served  to  gain  him  many 
adherents  who  were  in  the  first  instance  prompted 
to  visit  him  from  mere  motives  of  curiosity. 

While  sojourning  at  Borodale  messengers  wero 
despatched  to  all  the  chiefs  who  were  known  to 
favour  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  numbers  ac- 
cordingly came  to  see  him,  and  at  a  general 
council  arrangements  were  made  for  a  gathering 
of  the  clans.  These  preliminaries  having  been 
completed,  Charles  left  Borodale  on  the  18th  of 
August,  and  proceeded  to  Glenfinnin,  where  he 
designed  to  raise  his  standard.  Glenfinnin  is  a 
narrow  valo  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
and  craggy  mountains,  and  one  of  the  most  secure 
and  inaccessible  places  that  could  be  imagined. 
Charles  disembarked  here  with  his  company,  and 
he  expected  to  find  the  whole  vale  alive  with  tho 
assembled  bands  which  were  appointed  to  meet 
him.  To  his  great  mortification,  however,  Glen- 
finnin lay  quite  still  and  grim,  only  a  few  of  the 
natives  of  the  little  hamlet  being  there  to  wish 
him  "  God  speed !"  Concluding  that  some  acci- 
dent had  prevented  the  arrival  of  tho  clans, 
Charles  went  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  hovels 
to  pass  tho  anxious  time  as  best  he  could. 

At  length,  about  ono  hour  after  noon,  the  sound 
of  a  pibroch  was  heard  over  the  top  of  an  opposite 
hill,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  largo  band  of 
Highlanders  marched  down  the  brae.  It  was  the 
Cameron*,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, coming  forward  in  two  columns  and  pre- 
senting a  bold  and  soldierly  appearance.  Cheered 
by  this  sight,  the  Pretender  no  longer  hesitated  to 
declare  war.  and  on  a  little  eminence  in  tho  centre 
cf  tho  valo  he  planted  his  standard,  a  large  ban- 
ner of  red  silk  with  a  white  centre.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  standard  was  hailed  with  shouts, 
and  a  manifesto  was  then  read  in  the  namo  of 
James  the  Eighth,  declaring  his  son  Charles 
mmmavL   News  of  the  insurrection  soon  flew  to 


England,  and  Sir  John  Cope,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  received  immediate  in- 
structions to  march  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  High- 
lands, and  crush  the  rebellion  before  it  could  reach 
any  height.  Cope,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  army,  set  out  that  very  day. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgent  army  set  out  on  their 
march  upon  the  Lowlands,  and  as  they  progressed 

Sained  numbers  to  their  standard.  Charles  is 
escribed  as  making  himself  personally  agreeable 
on  tho  way.  Every  day  ho  marched  alongside 
ono  or  other  of  the  Highland  corps,  inquiring 
into  their  family  histories,  joining  in  their  songs, 
and  vieing  with  them  in  recitals  of  deeds  of  arms. 
Moreover,  ho  showed  himself  to  be  well  skilled  in 
all  the  manly  exercises  to  which  the  Highlanders 
are  attached,  and  they  wero  astonished  to  find 
themselves  frequently  overmatched  at  running, 
wrestling,  leaping,  and  even  at  their  favourite  exer- 
cise of  tho  broadsword,  by  the  slender  stranger  of 
tho  distant  binds ;  but  their  astonishment  gavo 
way  to  admiration  and  affection  when  they  dis- 
covered that  Charles  had  made  himself  accom- 
plished in  all  these  exercises  out  of  compliment 
to  them,  and  that  he  might  one  day  show  himself, 
as  he  said,  a  true  Highlander. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  Charles  entered  the 
city  of  Perth,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
anil  wearing  a  magnificent  dress  of  tartan, 
trimmed  with  gold.  He  was  accompanied  by  tho 
Duke  of  Perth  and  several  other  nobles ;  and  the 
people,  dazzled  by  hi.-,  appearance,  hailed  him  with 
loud  acclamations,  and  conducted  him  in  a  sort  of 
triumph  towards  the  lodgings  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  This  was  tho  first  town  of  conse- 
quence that  Charles  had  yot  arrived  at,  and  from 
his  reception  here  he  naturally  augured  favourably 
of  his  ultimate  success.  It  was  indeed  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  he  found  friends  at  this 
juncture,  for  he  entered  Perth  it  is  said  with  only 
a  single  guinea  in  his  pocket,  having  expended 
tho  slonder  stock  he  originally  possessed  in 
finding  subsistonco  for  his  men.  By  sending 
detachments  to  Dundeo  and  other  towns  at  no 
great  distance  ho  raised  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  the  city  of  Perth  itself  contributed  £500. 

Tho  most  important  accession  that  the  Pretender 
received  at  Perth  was  Lord  Georgo  Murray,  a 
nobleman  of  considerable  personal  influence  and 
powerful  connections.  He  also  possessed  great 
talents  and  military  experience,  and  Charles 
showed  his  judgment  in  appointing  him  general 
of  the  insurgent  army. 

Having  recruited  his  purse  and  his  muster-roll, 
Charles  on  the  11th  of  September  left  Perth  for 
Edinburgh.  His  march  was  a  gay  and  prosperous 
ono,  for  the  adventurer  was  welcomed  at  every 
stage,  and  received  several  important  accessions 
to  his  standard.  The  femalo  portion  of  tho 
population  were  especially  well-affocted  towards 
the  wandering  prince,  numbers  of  them  coming 
out  of  their  houses  to  kiss  his  hands,  while  in 
some  instances  a  salute  from  the  royal  lips  was 
begged  for,  a  favour  which  the  historian  says  tho 
Pretender  was  never  backward  in  granting,  es- 
pecially when  his  petitioners  wero  young  and 
fair. 

Charles  was  induced  to  march  upon  Edin- 
burgh, not  only  from  tho  assurance  that  he  had 
many  friends  there,  but  from  the  idea  that  his 
seizing  the  seat  of  government  would  tend  to 
strengthen  his  position,  and  gain  to  his  side  many 
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partisans  who  stood  aloof  until  some  substantial 
advantage  should  be  gained.  Meantime,  by  way 
of  testing  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  ho  sent  off 
a  detachment  to  demand  a  subsidy  of  £15,000 
from  the  commercial  capital. 

On  the  15th  Charles  proceeded  to  Falkirk, 
where  his  army  lay  all  night  among  some  broom, 
and  early  tho  following  morning  he  despatched  a 
band  of  900  Highlanders  to  force  back  a  body  of 
dragoons  who  threatened  to  dispute  his  passage. 
The  dragoons,  however,  retired  without  coming  to 
blows,  and  the  Highlanders  entered  Linlithgow 
unmolested.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
'  the  whole  army  bivouacked  within  twelve  miles 
of  Edinburgh;  on  the  17th  they  were  within 
four  hours'  march  of  that  city.  Charles  during 
this  anxious  night  slept  only  two  hours,  and  that 
without  taking  off  his  clothes.  Finding  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  only  amusing 
themselves  at  his  expense,  and  afraid  that  the 
city  would  soon  bo  relieved,  ho  gavo  orders  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  for  an  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  surprise.  Accordingly  a  portion 
of  his  army  was  selected  to  accomplish  this 
surprise,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing they  reached  the  lower  gate  of  the  city. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  occurred  at  this 
moment  which  spared  tho  disagreeable  necessity 
of  using  violence  in  entering  the  city.  Just  as 
the  Highlanders  reached  the  gate  it  was  opened 
by  tho  guard  within,  in  order  to  let  out  a  hackney 
coach.  No  sooner  did  the  portal  open  than  the 
Highlanders  rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  tho 
gate.  Not  knowing  what  resistance  they  might 
meet  m  tho  town,  they  had  prepared  themselves 
with  sword  and  target  to  commence  an  immediate 
conflict,  and  they  uttered  one  of  theso  wild  and 
terror-striking  yells  with  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  the  onset  on  a  day  of 
pitched  battle.  But  they  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  the  spacious  street  into  which  they 
tad  rushed  exhibit,  instead  of  a  serried  host  of 
foes,  all  the  ordinary  appearances  which  betoken 
a  city  buried  in  profound  and  universal  repose. 
Only  a  few  night-capped  heads  were  here  and 
thero  thrust  hastily  out  of  tho  lofty  windows, 
evidently  raised  from  their  pillows  by  the  appalling 
noise  they  had  just  heard.  The  first  thin-  that 
the  Highlanders  did  was  to  seize  the  guard-house, 
an  ancient  building  in  the  centre  of  the  High 
Street,  whore  they  disarmed  all  tho  men  whom 
they  found  upon  duty.  They  then  went  to  tho 
different  ports  of  the  city,  and  also  to  all  tho  ports 
upon  the  walls,  and  relieved  the  guards  as  quietly 
as  one  guard  relievos  another  in  the  routine  of 
duty  on  ordinary  occasions.  They  fixed  a  strong 
guard  in  a  prominent  position  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  tho  castle,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  body  threw  themselves  up 
in  two  lines  upon  the  street  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  army.  When  the  inhabitants  began  to 
stir  at  their  usual  hour  of  rising  they  found  the 
capture  of  Edinburgh  accomplished,  and  the 
government  of  the  city  completely  transferred 
from  the  magistrates  in  tho  name  of  Ring  Goorgo 
to  tho  Highlanders  in  tho  name  of  King  James. 

Intelligence  of  tho  capture  of  Edinburgh 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  prince  at  tho  little 
village  of  Slateford,  where  he  had  passed  the 
night,  at  an  early  hour  he  set  out,  and,  a 
triumphal  procession  having  been  formed,  he 
entered  tho  city  in  great  stato.   After  he  had 


stood  for  a  few  minutoa  in  tho  midst  of  tho  peoplo 
he  rode  towards  Holyrood  Palace,  accompanied 
by  tho  populace,  and  was  conducted  with  much 
state  to  tho  royal  apartments. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SHARK  AND  THE  PEARL- 
DIVER. 

Thb  Placer  do  la  Piedra  Negada,  near  Loroto, 
in  Mexico,  was  supposed  to  have  quantities  of 
very  large  pearl-oysters  round  it — a  supposition 
which  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  great  difficulty 
of  finding  that  sunken  rock.  Don  Pablo,  however, 
an  expert  diver,  managed  to  sound  it,  and  in  search 
of  specimens  of  the  largest  and  oldest  shells  dived 
down  in  eleven  fathoms  water. 

The  rock  is  not  above  150  or  200  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, and  our  adventurer  swam  round  and 
examined  it  in  all  directions.  Being  satisfied 
that  there  were  no  oysters,  ho  thought  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  first  he  cast  a 
look  upwards,  as  all  divers  are  obliged  to  do  who 
hope  to  avoid  the  hungry  jaws  of  a  monster.  If 
tho  coast  is  clear  they  may  then  rise  without  ap- 
prehension. Don  Pablo,  nowever,  when  ho  cast 
a  hasty  glance  upwards,  found  that  a  tinterero  (a 
largo  kind  of  shark)  had  taken  a  station  about 
three  or  four  yards  immediately  above  him,  and 
most  probably  had  been  watching  him  during 
the  whole  time  that  he  had  boon  down. 

Tho  usual  weapon  of  defenoe  against  a  shark  in 
these  latitudes  is  a  stick,  nine  inches  long,  with  a 
point  at  both  ends.  Tho  diver  grasps  it  in  the 
middle,  and  when  attacked  he  thrusts  it  into  tho 
monster's  expanded  jaws  in  such  a  position  that 
in  attempting  to  seize  his  victim  the  jaws  close 
upon  the  two  sharp  points ;  thus  secured,  ho  can  do 
no  mischief,  but  swims  away  a  sadder  if  not  a 
wiser  shark,  while  the  diver  rises  and  seeks  a  new 
weapon  of  defence.  But  a  double-pointed  stick  is 
a  useless  weapon  against  a  tinterero,  as  its  mouth 
is  of  such  enormous  dimensions  that  both  man  and 
stick  would  bo  swallowed  together.  Don  Pablo, 
therefore,  felt  rather  nervous,  as  his  retreat  was 
now  completely  cut  off.  But  under  water  time  is 
too  great  an  object  to  be  spent  in  reflection,  and 
therefore  he  swam  round  to  another  part  of  tho 
rock,  hoping  to  avoid  tho  vigilance  of  the  shark* 
What  was  his  dismay  when  he  again  looked  up 
to  find  tho  persevering  tinterero  still  hovering 
over  him  as  a  hawk  would  follow  a  bird !  Tho 
monster  had  large  round  and  inflamed  eyes,  ap- 
parently just  ready  to  dart  from  their  sockets 
with  eagerness,  ana  an  awful  mouth  that  was  con- 
tinually opening  and  shutting  as  if  smacking  its 
bony  lips  beforehand. 

Two  alternatives  now  presented  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  Don  Pablo :  oae  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  drowned,  the  other  to  be  eaten.  He  had 
already  been  under  water  so  considerable  a  time 
that  he  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  retain 
his  breath,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  him- 
self up  for  lost.  On  a  sudden,  however,  ne  re- 
collected that  on  one  side  of  the  rock  he  had  ob- 
served a  sandy  spot,  and  to  this  he  swam  with  all 
imaginable  speed,  his  attentive  friend  still  watch- 
ing his  movements  and  keeping  a  measured  paco 
with  him.  As  soon  as  he  reached  tho  spot  he  com- 
menced stirring  it  with  his  pointed  stick  in  such  a 
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way  that  the  fine  particles  rose  and  rendered  the 
water  perfectly  turbid,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the 
monster,  nor  the  monster  him.  Availing  himself 
of  the  cloud  by  which  ho  and  the  tinterero  were 
enveloped,  he  swam  very  far  out  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  reached  the  surface  in  satety, 
although  completely  exhausted.  Fortunately  he 
rose  close  to  one  of  the  boats,  and  those  who  were 
within,  seeing  him  in  such  a  state,  and  guessing 
the  real  position  of  attaint,  jumped  overboard,  as  is 
their  common  practice  in  such  cases,  to  frighten 
the  creature  away  by  splashing  in  the  water ,  and 
Don  Pablo  was  taken  into  the  boat  more  dead  than 
alive. 

The  authority  for  this  almost  incredible  ad- 
venture is  Lieutenant  R.  W.  H.  Hardy,  R.N., 
who  travelled  a  few  years  ago  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  and,  like  a  genuine  salt,  could  not  help 
mixing  with  those  who  got  their  living  upon  and 
the  briny  wave. 


A  WAR-ECHO  FROM  DRESDEN. 

Once  enter  Dresden  and  you  seem  to  breathe  a 
different  atmosphere.  There  is  no  long  train  of 
anxious  faces  like  that  you  meet  in  London  tho- 
roughfares— no  onward  rush  of  the  giddy  multi- 
tude as  in  Paris :  all  is  classical,  dignified,  almost 
poetical,  and  quite  pacific.  Such  is  the  first  im- 
pression. But  readers  who  have  beguiled  long 
winter  evenings  with  stories  of  by-gone  strug- 
gles well  know  that  there  are  no  fields  more 
embattled  and  no  mountain  gorges  more  crowded 
with  spectre-combatants  than  those  which  may 
be  counted  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  environs  of 
Dresden.  But  we  are  anticipating.  We  have 
to  speak  of  one  who  ended  the  lost  page  of 
his  eventful  history  near  that  beautiful  city  — 
one  who  in  his  fiery  youth  helped  to  tear  down 
thrones,  and  in  his  sober  manhood  helped  to  build 
t  ham  up  again. 

Jean  Victor  Moreau,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
generals  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Morlaix, 
in  France,  in  1761.  A  decided  passion  for  arms 
led  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  quit  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  and  enlist  as  a  private  soldier. 
His  father  procured  his  discharge,  and  enabled 
him  to  resumohis  studies,  till,  at  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  had  attained  a  marked 
superiority  among  the  youth  at  the  college  of 
Rennes.  On  the  outburst  of  that  sanguinary 
storm,  however,  the  study  of  law  became  irksome 
to  his  ardent  imagination,  and,  being  appointed  to 
command  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  from  that 
time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  a  military  life. 
His  valour  and  genius  soon  attracted  notice,  and 
in  1793  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Next  year,  when  only  thirty-one,  he 
was  appointed  general  of  division  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  General  Pichegru,  who  was  then 
overrunning  Holland  with  the  ferocious  soldiers 
of  the  French  Republic.  No  career  could  have 
opened  with  fairer  promise.  In  command  of  a 
separate  corps  he  quickly  gained  Bruges,  Ostend, 
and  other  fortified  places  on  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
Ho  then  undertook  the  siege  of  Sluye,  to  com- 
plete the  investment  of  which  it  became  necessary 
■*  a  body  of  troops  in  the  island  of  Cadsand. 
*ge  was  defended  by  a  battery  of  fourteen 
**>d  the  troops  wero  entirely  destitute  of 
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pontoons  or  other  means  of  transport,  but  courage 
supplied  all  deficiencies,  for  while  some  of  the 
soldiers  swam  over,  others  crossed  the  arm  of  the 
sea  in  small  boats,  and  Moreau  entered  Sluys  a 
victor. 

But  (as  if  in  derision  of  human  pride)  in 
the  heyday  of  his  triumphs  there  reached  him 
appalling  news  from  home.  His  venerable  father 
—so  benevolent  that  his  fellow-townsmen  called 
him  the  M  friend  of  the  poor  " — had  been  seized 
by  the  revolutionists  of  Brest  as  an  aristocrat :  at 
the  moment  that  Victory  was  twining  her  laurels 
round  the  brows  of  the  son  the  hoary  locks  of 
the  father  were  dabbled  in  blood  beneath  the 
guillotine!  Moreau,  however,  had  committed 
himself  to  the  fortune  of  war,  and,  as  the  scene 
of  his  early  days  was  now  blasted  and  desolate, 
he  looked  for  no  home  henceforth  but  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

His  aspirations  were  soon  gratified.  The  Eng- 
lish having  failed  to  rescue  Holland,  French  arms 
were  directed  in  all  their  terrible  might  against 
the  German  Empire.  According  to  a  masterly 
plan,  two  armies  were  to  advance  in  parallel  lines 
and  cut  their  way,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  into 
the  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  One,  the 
Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  was  entrusted 
to  General  Jourdan,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Netherlands.  The  other,  under 
Moreau,  was  called  the  Army  of  the  Rhino  and 
Moselle.  Crossing  the  Rhine  in  face  of  the  enemy 
ranged  on  the  opposite  bank,  Moreau  drove  in  the 
Austrian  outposts,  and  captured  the  fort  and  vil- 
lage of  Kehl,  with  40,000  prisoners  and  vast 
quantities  of  war  material.  Having  secured  this 
important  position,  he  re-established  the  bridge 
across  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  arrival  of  his  artil- 
lery attacked  and  carried  the  enemy's  camp  at 
Wilstedt.  Three  battles  won  successively  at  Ren- 
chen,  Rastadt,  and  Etlingen,  threw  all  Germany 
into  dismay,  and  not  only  enabled  the  invaders  to 

fain  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest, 
ut  to  besiege  the  first-rate  fortresses  of  Mentz, 
Manheim,  Philipsburg,  and  Ehrenbreitstein  at 
the  same  time.  Seizing  upon  Stuttgard,  Moreau 
compelled  tho  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  tho  Land- 
grave of  Baden,  and  all  the  princes  of  Suabia  to 
purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  enormous  subsidies 
to  tho  French  Republic  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
shared  tho  same  fate.  Meanwhile  Jourdan  had 
been  equally  successful,  and  the  two  generals  were 
thus  enabled  to  advance  along  both  sides  of  the 
Danube  to  tho  centre  of  Germany. 

Butnow  came  reverses.  The  Archduke  Charles, 
the  popular  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian 
army,  fell  upon  Jourdan  with  overwhelming  mas- 
ses of  fresh  troops,  and  tho  Army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mcuse  wavered,  retreated,  fled,  and  finally 
dispersed.  All  Moreau's  golden  anticipations  dis- 
persed also.  After  conducting  his  victorious  troops 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhino  to  those  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Iser,  and  proving  successful  in  fivo 
pitched  battles,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  skir- 
mishes, he  was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat 
through  a  country  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most 
warlike  nations  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  appearing  disconcerted  by  tho  recent 
successes  of  the  archduke,  he  actually  crossed  tho 
Danube,  as  if  to  succour  Jourdan ;  but  after  hav- 
ing completely  deceived  the  Austrians  as  to  tho 
route  he  intended  to  take,  he  crossed  the  Lech  on 
the  Uth  of  September;  and  gave  orders  to  cut 
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down  all  the  bridges  behind  him ;  he  then  as- 
cended along  the  banka  of  tho  Danube,  and  sta- 
tioned his  head-quarters  at  Ulm.  Finding  himself 
closely  pursued,  he  attacked  General  Latour  in 
his  camp  between  Biberach  and  Buchau,  and,  after 
a  severe  action,  not  only  forced  him  to  retire  in 
confusion,  but  would  have  entirely  destroyed  his 
army  had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  resistance  of 
the  French  Royalists  under  the  Prince  de  Condi, 
who  covered  tho  retreat  of  the  Austrians  and 
saved  their  baggage. 

Moreau  now  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies 
and  marched  suddenly  to  attack  Generals  Nauen- 
dorff  and  Petrasch,  whom  he  forced  to  abandon 
their  positions :  so  terrible  indeed  was  this  com- 
mander even  in  the  moment  of  retreat  that  ho 
took  7000  prisoners  in  these  different  actions. 
Having  at  length  opened  a  communication  with 
the  forest  towns,  forced  the  passes  of  tho  Black 
Forest,  and  penetrated  through  the  gloomy  Vol 
d'Enfer  (the  valley  of  hell)  with  his  centre,  ho 
employed  his  two  wings  against  the  numerous 
harasaing  detachments  led  on  by  Latour,  Pctrasch, 
and  Nauendorff.  The  French  army  having  re- 
sumed its  march,  tho  main  body  encamped  at 
Fribourg  on  the  12th,  and  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  tho  troops.  Tho  moment  a  junc- 
tion had  been  effected  the  Archduke  Charles  as- 
saulted and  with  some  difficulty  carried  the  village 
of  Kendringcn.  Next  day  ho  attacked  a  French 
detachment  at  Nymbourg,  but  after  an  action 
that  lasted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  dark  ho 
was  obliged  to  withdraw,  completely  foiled  by  the 
valour  of  General  Dessau. 

At  the  head  of  an  army  fatigued  by  the  length 


of  its  march,  destitute  of  shoes,  and  rendered 
sickly  by  continual  rains,  Moreau  now  approached 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  detachment  under 
Dessaix  repassed  that  river  at  Brisach,  whilo  tho 
commander-in-chief  directed  his  course  towards 
Huningen,  persistently  harassed  by  the  enemy. 
On  his  arrival  at  Schliengen  ho  assumed  an  ex- 
cellent position,  and,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Austrians,  determined  to  await 
the  event  of  a  battle.  Ho  was  accordingly  at- 
tacked along  the  whole  of  his  line,  but  repulsed 
the  enemy  on  every  side.  Moving  his  camp  on 
the  night  after  the  engagement,  ho  passed  the 
Rhino  at  Huningen  without  molestation,  and  on 
the  20th  of  October  returned  to  Strasburg,  the 
point  whence  he  had  started  on  his  expedition. 

After  a  brief  respite  Moreau  again  crossed  the 
Rhine,  near  Strasburg,  but  not  without  a  for- 
midable resistance  from  tho  Austrian  artillery. 
On  his  attaining  tho  German  bank  of  tho  river  a 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  repulsed,  and  the  fort  of  Kehl,  with  the 
Austrian  park  of  artillery  and  several  thousand 
prisoners,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho  Republicans. 
The  Austrian  army  retreated  with  precipitation 
towards  the  Danube,  and  Moreau  was  preparing 
for  new  triumphs  when  a  courier  from  Bona- 
parte announced  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by 
the  treaty  of  Leobon. 

In  1799  tho  French  again  invaded  Tuscany, 
but,  owing  to  *  faulty  plan  of  campaign,  their 
generals  were  all  at  sixes-and-scvens,  and  when 
Moreau  took  the  command-in-chief  it  was  too 
late  for  his  genius  to  retrieve  tho  disasters  of  the 
French  army.   Wo  cannot,  however,  omit  the 
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battle  of  Not!,  in  which,  having  been  superseded 
by  Joubert,  he  insisted  on  fighting  under  that 
general  as  a  volunteer.  Eager  to  animate  his 
troops,  Joubert,  in  advancing  at  the  head  of  his 
staff,  was  struck  with  a  ball  which  entered  his 
heart ;  still  he  continued,  even  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  to  exhort  the  soldiers,  and  fell  exclaiming, 
"  March,  march,  and  fight  for  the  republic!"  The 
battle  became  desperate.  Thrice  did  Suwarrow, 
the  Austro-  Russian  commander,  charge  the  centre 
of  the  enemy  in  person,  and  thrice  was  ho  re- 

Sulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  French  legions, 
[oroftu.  exDosintr  himself  with  reckless  couraxre. 
had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  while  his  flow- 
ing uniform  was  pierced  with  bullets.  Though  the 
French  were  defeated,  yet  their  heroic  valour  and 
Morean's  skilful  retreat  enabled  them  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check  till  tho  whirlwind  of  war  scattered 
their  opponents  in  another  direction. 

In  1S00  Moreau  was  selected  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Danube,  and  after  various  splendid 
successes  over  the  Austrian?  fought  his  way  to 
Munich,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters. 
After  a  short  armistice  the  Archduke  John  pre- 
pared to  attack  him  with  120,000  men,  but 
Moreau  cunningly  retreated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Inn,  and  enticed  his  over-confident  foe  into 
the  defiles  near  Hohenlinden.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  December  3  the  Austrians  marched 
towards  Hohenlinden  in  three  columns  —  the 
centre  along  the  principal  road  to  Munich,  and 
tho  right  and  left  through  the  woods  on  each 
side  of  the  highway.  The  left  wing,  misled  by 
a  deep  fall  of  snow,  bent  its  march  towards 
Ebersperg  instead  of  taking  the  road  to  Hohen- 
linden. The  battle  commenced  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  Austrians  fought  with  great 
bravery,  but  General  Riehepanse,  having  pierced 
between  the  right  wing  and  the  centre,  throw  the 
Imperialists  into  irremediable  disorder.  The  left 
wing  also,  being  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  was 
completely  defeated,  and  the  right  suffered  se- 
verely before-  the  banks  of  the  Iser  could  be 
attained.  On  this  fatal  day  6000  men  were  left 
on  the  field  by  tho  Austrians,  while  11,000  pri- 
soners, 100  nieces  of  cannon,  and  other  trophies 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans. 

An  armistice,  executed  at  Steycr,  tho  head- 
quarters of  General  Moreau,  soon  after  followed, 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  Bonaparte  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  magnificent  pistols,  saying, 
"I  could  have  wished  to  have  your  victories 
engraved  upon  them,  but  there  was  not  room 
enough."  The  general,  having  married  during 
the  preceding  summer,  now  retired  to  his  estate 
at  Groebois,  where  ho  spent  his  time  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  removed,  apparently,  from 
the  cares  of  state  and  the  intrigues  of  courts.  It 
had,  however,  long  been  generally  known  that 
Moreau  disapproved  of  the  elevation  of  Bonaparto 
to  the  consular  dignity,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  ho  had  held  several  interviews  with  sus- 
pected traitors.  He  was  therefore  brought,  with 
the  other  conspirators,  before  the  criminal  tri- 
bunal, and  condemned  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1804,  to  two  years*  imprisonment,  which  was 
immediately  commuted  to  banishment.  When 
sentence  was  passed  upon  him  ho  was  offered 
every  facility  to  escape,  but,  suspecting  a  trick, 
he  returned  alone  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple 
and  gave  himself  up. 
The  United  States  of  America  were  the  country 


to  which  General  Moreau  determined  to  retire, 
and  at  tho  beginning  of  1805  he  embarked  from 
Cadiz  on  his  Transatlantic  voyage.  On  his 
arrival  in  America  he  purchased  a  handsome 
country-house  at  Morrisville,  below  the  falls  of 
the  Dolaware,  and,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
friends,  reposed  in  tranquillity  under  the  shades 
of  the  laurels  he  had  gained.  In  his  exile 
Moreau  continued  for  many  years,  restrained  by 
a  high  sense  of  honour  from  taking  up  arms 
against  a  cause  which  numbered  his  countrymen 
among  its  supporters.  At  length,  however,  the 
great  crisis  arrived  when  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
united  all  their  forces  and  aU  their  talents  against 
the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  and  Moreau,  invited 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  lend  his  aid  in  this 
great  struggle,  sailed  from  America  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1813,  and  arrived  at  Gottenburg  on  the 
26th  of  July.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  again 
embarked  at  Tstadt  in  a  Swedish  brig  for  Stral- 
sund,  where  ho  was  met  by  Bernadotte,  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  his  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms.  Here  these  two  great  soldiers 
concerted  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign. 

A  month  did  not  pass  before  the  French,  defeated 
at  Gross  Beeren  and  on  the  Katzbaca,  fell  back 
upon  Dresden.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
entered  that  city  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  August,  the  grand  Russian,  Prussian, 
and  Austrian  army  crowned  all  the  hills,  and 
had  approached  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
to  tho  distance  of  a  league  from  the  French  posts. 
At  noon  all  was  tranquil,  but  to  an  eye  skilled  in 
the  affairs  of  war  this  calm  was  the  delusive 
precursor  of  a  storm.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  six  columns  of  the  allied  army,  each 
preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  descended  into 
the  plain,  and  marched  towards  the  French  re- 
doubts. In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards the  fire  became  terrible,  and  one  of  tho 
redoubts  was  silenced.  At  five  o'clock  a  part 
of  the  French  reserve  was  engaged,  and  several 
shells  fell  in  the  town.  Roused  to  tho  greatest 
exertions  by  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  Napoleon 
ordered  the  King  of  Naples  to  march  with  General 
Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  allies,  and  at  tho  same  moment  tour  divi- 
sions of  tho  young  guard  debouched  through  the 
gates  of  Pirna  and  Flauen.  The  effect  of  theso 
efforts  was  to  force  the  allies  back  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremity  of  their  position,  and  to  cover 
the  field  with  the  dead. 

On  the  27th  the  weather  was  dreadful,  and  tho 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  At  nine  o'clock  in  tho 
morning  tho  battle  was  renewed,  and  tho  allies 
determined  to  drive  the  French  from  the  city. 
But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  effect  a  practicable  breach  in  the 
walls,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tho  al- 
lied army,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded  and  cut  off  from  their  communication 
with  Bohemia,  resolved  upon  a  retreat. 

The  French,  having  thus  succeeded  in  repuls- 
ing the  assailants,  marched  out  of  the  city  on  tho 
morning  of  tho  28th,  to  harass  them  in  their  re- 
treat. Napoleon,  availing  himself  of  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  had  placed  his  enciniea, 
ordered  an  immense  number  of  cannon  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  city,  and  the  battle  was  re- 
newed by  a  heavy  cannonade  on  both  sides,  ac- 
companied by  charges  of  cavalry.  After  several 
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hours  the  French  array,  perceiving  that  they 
could  make  no  impression,  withdrew  into  Dres- 
den ;  and  the  allies,  having  failed  in  their  object 
of  cutting  off  Napoleon  from  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
retreated  into  the  valley  of  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  events  in  these 
battles  was  the  fate  of  General  Moreau,  who, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  while  in  earnest 
conversation  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was 
;k  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  fractured  the 
of  his  right  leg,  and,  passing  through  his 
9,  carried  away  the  calf  of  his  left  leg.  Ho 
fell  into  the  arms  of  Colonel  Rapatel,  exclaiming, 
"  I  am  done  for,  but  it  is  delightful  to  die  in  so 
good  a  cause!" 

He  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  on  a 
litter  made  of  Cossacks'  pikes,  and,  after  under- 
going in  a  neighbouring  house  amputation  of 
both  legs,  was  carried  as  far  as  Limn,  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  he  arrived  on  the  30th. 

Hopes  wero  now  entertained  of  his  recovery, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  the  following  letter  to  Madame 
Moreau  : — 

"  My  DEAR  Lovb, — At  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
three  days  ago,  I  had  both  legs  carried  away  by  a 
cannon-shot.  That  scoundrel  Bonaparte  is  always 
fortunate.  The  amputation  has  been  performed  at 
veil  as  possible.  Though  the  army  has  made  a 
retrograde  movement,  it  is  not  directly  backward,  but 
sideways,  and  jor  the  sake  of  getting  nearer  to 
General  Blucher.  Excuse  my  scrawl.  I  love  thee, 
and  embrace  thee  with  my  whole  heart.  Rapatel 
will finish.-Y.  M." 

The  following  was  added  by  his  secret  ary : — 

u  Madam,— The  general  permits  me  to  write  to 
you  on  the  same  sheet  on  which  he  has  sent  you  a 
jew  lines.  Judge  of  my  grief  and  regret  by  what 
he  has  told  you.  from  the  moment  he  was 
wounded  I  have  not  left  him,  nor  will  1  leave  him 
till  he  is  perfectly  cured.  We  have  the  greatest  hopes, 
and  I,  who  know  him,  am  certain  we  shall  save 
him.    Be  supported  the  amputation  with  heroic 

courage,  without  fainting  /  have 

stood  in  need  of  all  my  fortitude  jor  the  last  four 
days,  and  shall  still  stand  in  need  of  it.  Rely 
upon  my  care,  my  friendship,  and  upon  all  the 
sentiments  with  which  both  of  you  have  inspired 
wu.  Don't  alarm  yourself — J  need  not  tell  you  to 
exert  yo*f  courage — /  know  all  your  heart.  1  will 
neglect  no  opjtortunity  to  write  to  you.  The  sur- 
geon has  Just  assured me  that,  if  he  continue  to  go 
on  well,  he  will  be  able  in  five  weeks  to  go  out  in  a 
carriage.    .    .  . 


« 


Rapatel.* 


"  Laun,  August  30th,  1813. 
"  September  1.   Be  is  going  on  well,  and  is 

*  This  brave  man  came  to  a  tragical  end  when  the 
Allies  invaded  France  a  few  months  after.  A  French 
column ,  furprtned  and  surrounded  by  Marshal  Blucher, 
formed  themselves  Into  squares  and  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  Rapatel  advanced  to  terminate  this  unavail- 
ing struggle  '•  y  •»  friendly  remonstrance  with  his  country- 
men, but  scarcely  had  he  presented  himself  when  he  was 
struck  by  two  musket-balls,  and  &  11  dead  In  front  of  the 


During  the  night  of  the  30th  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  hiccup  and  other  alarming  symp- 
toms, and  three  days  afterwards  he  expired,  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  dictating  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  full  of  admiration  for  that 
illustrious  monarch.  The  remains  of  General 
Moreau  were  embalmed  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  removed  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  be  interred  in  the  Catholic  church  by  the  side 
of  the  body  of  Marshal  Kutusoff. 

The  beneficent  designs  of  the  emperor  were  not 
confined  to  the  dead.  On  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion he  wrote  a  tender  and  manly  letter  to 
Madame  Moreau,  offering  her  an  asylum  in  Ruma, 
and  the  life-long  friendship  of  the  imperial 
family.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  After 
conferring  the  rank  of  dame  du  portrait  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Catherine  on  Madame  Moreau,  and 
of  demoiselle  dhonneur  to  the  empress  on  the 
only  daughter  of  the  deceased  general,  he  settled 
on  the  widow  40,000  roubles  (£9000)  per  annum, 
and  on  the  daughter  6000  roubles  (£1350)  per  an- 
num, ordering  at  the  same  time  that  100,000 
roubles  (£22,500)  should  be  paid  to  Madame 
Moreau  by  the  bank  at  St.  Petersburg. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 


Crue  |ntibfnls  in  Dtatol  ^gtilitarj  f  ifr. 


ORIOIN  OF  TUB  TERM  "  BLACK  WATCH." 

The  regiment  now  known  as  the  42nd  waa 
originally  called  in  the  Highlands  Reicudan  Dhu, 
or  Black  Watch.  It  arose  from  the  colour  of 
their  dress,  and  was  applied  to  them  in  contra- 
distinction to  tho  regular  troops,  who  were  called 
Red  Soldiers,  or  Seiaor  Dearag.  The  dress  consist- 
ed of  so  much  of  the  black,  green,  and  blue  tartan 
that  it  gave  them  a  dark  and  sombre  appearance 
in  comparison  with  the  bright  uniform  of  tho 
rogulars,  who  at  that  time  had  coats,  waistcoata, 
and  breeches  of  scarlet  cloth. 

A  MAGNANIMOU8  PRIVATE. 

At  the  battle  of  Salamanca  a  dragoon  had  just 
been  wounded  in  the  neck,  when  he  perceived  the 
commanding  officer  of  tho  troops  dismounted  and 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  He  immediately 
leapt  off  his  horse  and  insisted  on  the  command- 
ant mounting  it.  The  enemy's  hussars  came  up : 
the  soldier  defended  himself  with  his  carbine  and 
sabre  until  the  commandant  escaped,  when  he 
himself  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  "It  is 
better,"  said  he,  "that  a  private  trooper  should  bo 
taken  or  killed  than  the  man  whose  presence  can 
animate  a  p"-5-"-**  " 


a  marine's  example. 

A  marin b  on  board  the  Genoa,  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  had  one  of  his  arms  shot  off  m  tho 
heat  of  action.  He  coolly  took  up  the  severed 
limb  and  laid  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  close  by, 
saying  to  his  comrades,  "There's  an  example  for 
you  all." 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  QUAKER. 

A  French  privateer  having  chased  and  grap- 
pled an  English  merchant  ship  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  board.   Among  other  passengers  waa 
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41  stalwart  Quaker,  who,  being  on  the  look-out, 
unexpectedly  sprang  towards  the  first  man  that 
jumped  on  board,  and,  forcing  him  over  the  ship's 
■side,  coolly  said,  "  Fncnd,  thou  hast  no  business 
here."  He  served  several  in  the  same  way,  and 
thus  materially  aided  the  cause,  which  was 
eventually  triumphant. 

MOW  THE  TAIL8  WERE  DOCKED. 

The  absurd  appendage  of  the  pigtail,  which 
used  to  be  worn  in  the  English  army,  was  most 
hateful  and  embarrassing  to  the  men.  In  1804 
the  tails  were  reduced  to  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  years  afterwards  the  whole  of 
the  tails  were  ordered  to  be  cut  off.  The  day  after 
this  order  a  court  order  was  promulgated  to  retain 
the  tails,  but  the  answer  was,  "It  is  too  late ; 
the  tails  are  gone !" 

a  frenchman's  coolness. 
At  the  battle  of  Minden  a  corps  of  French 
grenadiers,  commanded  by  Captain  Perier,  were 
exposed  to  a  battery  whoso  fire  swept  away  whole 
files  at  once.  The  captain,  fearing  that  his  men 
might  waver,  rode  slowly  in  front  of  the  line 
with  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  saying  gaily, 
«'  Well,  my  boys,  whafs  the  matter,  eh  ?  Cannon  f 
Well,  it  kills  us,  it  kills  us,  that's  all,  my  boys. 
March  on,  and  never  mind  it." 

a  soldier's  work  and  wages. 
In  the  war  in  Flanders,  when  the  Earl  of  Stair 
was  commander-in-chief,  after  a  severe  battle, 
which  lasted  from  morning  till  evening,  and  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  British  troops,  a  veteran 
soldier,  excessively  fatigued,  was  resting  on  his 
■arms  and  looking  very  grave.  Lord  Stair,  coming 
by,  asked  him  why  he  was  so  dull.  "  Dull,  your 
honour  ?  I  am  not  dull ;  I  am  only  thinking  what 
a  hard  day's  work  I  have  done  for  a  groat. 

A  carprntbr's  job. 
Captain  Donald,  of  the  37th,  who  wore  a 
wooden  leg  booted  over,  had  it  shattered  to  pieces 
by  a  cannon-ball.  He  had  for  the  moment  taken 
the  command  of  a  corps  who  did  not  know  that 
the  captain  had  an  artificial  limb,  and  some  of 
the  men  called  out,  "  A  surgeon,  a  surgeon  for 
the  captain  I"  "  No,  no,  my  lads/'  said  he.  "  A 
carpenter  will  serve  my  turn." 


ftalts  of  %  <£amjr  Jfirt  ana  t|t 
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EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  one  of  the  Contributor*  to  the  "  M^nct  Stories." 
CHAPTER  VI.— TUB  CAPTURE  OP  CAPB  TOWN. 

Colonel  Sawbridge,  having  mustered  the 
remains  of  his  regiment  in  tho  Btrongly-fortified 
town  of  Messina,  set  out  by  easy  marches  with 
the  rescued  ladies  for  the  capital  of  tho  island, 
Palermo,  the  temporary  residence  of  the  court 
and  tho  lawful  King  of  Naples.  Here  they 
found  transports  waiting  to  convey  tho  5th  and 
portions  of  two  other  regiments  to  Gibraltar, 
whence  it  was  expected  they  would  bo  forwarded  j 
for  active  service  to  the  East. 


Colonel  Sawbridge,  though  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  wound  received  in  the  boat  on 
the  night  of  the  escape  from  Scylla,  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  the  doctor's  certificate  of  sick 
leave  and  return  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  decided  to  stay  by  his  regiment.  As 
it  would  be  some  months  before  they  could 
reasonably  expect  to  meet  an  enemy,  the  colonel 
naturally  believed  he  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength  long  before  being 
called  upon  for  any  active  duty. 

The  day  after  landing  at  the  Rock  a  storm 
arose  of  so  violent  a  nature  that  nearly  a  fort- 
night elapsed  before  the  war-ships  and  transports, 
which  had  been  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  returned  to 
their  several  anchorages  in  the  outer  and  inner 
bay,  and  another  week  elapsed  before  the  stores 
and  necessary  material  of  war  were  taken  on 
board  the  convoy  and  transports  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  destination  of  which  was  probably  only 
known  to  three  out  of  tho  many  thousands  of 
individuals  about  to  participate  in  the  adventure 
— the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  the  admiral,  and 
the  commander  of  the  troops  embarked. 

By  this  delay  the  health  of  Colonel  Sawbridge 
was  completely  re-established,  and  when  Sir 
David  Baud  received  the  5000  troops  that  com- 
posed tho  expeditionary  army,  before  embarking 
them  on  board  the  fleet  and  the  transports  pro- 
vided, every  man.  from  the  commander  to  the 
lowest  private  in  the  ranks,  was  in  the  possession 
of  vigorous  health.  About  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober Sir  Home  Popham,  having  a  clear  bill  of 
health  from  soldiers  and  sailors,  gave  the  signal 
for  close  sailing,  and,  standing  out  of  the  bay 
with  a  steady  breeze,  was  followed  in  splendid 
style  by  all  the  vessels  composing  his  fleet. 

It  was  not  till  the  expedition  was  far  down  in 
the  low  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  like  a  blue  mist,  was  faintly  visible  on 
the  (starboard  quarter,  that  the  sealed  orders  were 
opened  and  men  and  officers  apprised  of  their 
destination.  Then  those  who  had  believed  their 
field  of  action  to  be  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  heard,  to 
their  surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  the  capture  of 
the  Cape  was  the  first  part  of  their  programme, 
and  a  descent  on  some  spot  of  the  Coromandel 
coa*t,  with  the  taking  of  some  French  factories 
and  Indo-Gallic  settlements  in  Eastern  India, 
their  noxt  operations  before  joining  the  armies  of 
Madras  or  Bengal. 

The  slow  sailing  properties  of  the  deeply-laden 
transports  made  the  run  down  the  coast  of  Africa 
extremely  tedious.  The  two  line-of-battlo  ships 
and  four  frigates  that  formed  the  convoy  to  the 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  merchantmen,  trans- 
ports, and  tenders  were  almost  daily  compelled 
to  lay  to  for  hours,  till  the  hoavy  craft  had  worked 
thomselves  up  again  to  the  front,  and  were  under 
the  protecting  guns  of  their  naval  guardians. 

During  this  tedious  voyage  Edgar,  who,  with 
the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment,  was  on  board 
the  Hector,  a  4 2- gun  frigate,  had  employed  every 
leisure  hour  not  occupied  by  regimental  duty  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
signalling,  with  as  much  nautical  information 
and  naval  tactics  as  his  naturally  quick  intelli- 
gence could  compass  and  the  master's  mate, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  friendship, 
could  impart. 

With  every  effort  at  despatch,  it  was  the  1st  of 
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January  bcforo  tho  fleet,  without  the  loss  of  a  I 
ve*»el  of  its  convoy,  dropped  their  anchors  in 
Table  Bay. 

The  consternation  of  the  colonists,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  of  Cape 
Town,  when  they  saw  the  formidable  array  of 
ships  blockading  their  harbour  and  threatening 
a  descent  on  their  coast  was  excessive,  and  for  a 
time  almost  paralysing,  for,  instead  of  expecting 
an  enemy,  they  had  been  for  months  anticipating 
the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  with  reinforcements 
of  all  kinds.    The  Dutch  governor  little  sus- 

Ksted  that  the  armament  he  was  so  anxiously 
king  for  had  been  chased  by  the  British  to 
the  "West  Indies,  and  been  there  cither  captured 
or  destroyed  by  a  tempest. 
Scarcely  had  the  several  ships  dropped  their 


,  the  transports  and  war-vessels  forming 
,  outward  line,  when  at  a  signal  from  the  com- 
modore, Sir  H.  Pophaxn,  every  vessel  of  the 
fleet  sent  her  boats  to  assist  in  the  debarkation  of 
the  troops.  By  these,  and  the  launches  of  tho 
men-of-war,  the  entire  force  of  nearly  6000  men, 
with  horses,  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were 
all  safely  landed  before  sundown ;  and  so  expe- 
ditiously had  the  disembarkation  been  effected 
that  when  the  evening  gun  was  fired  the  launches 
had  been  shipped,  and  tho  boats  of  every  ship 
were  on  deck  or  hanging  in  their  davits;  and 
when  darkness  set  in  tho  lights,  seen  through 
the  stern  windows  and  open  ports,  were  the  only 
indications  of  the  existence  of  the  fleet  that  had 
so  lately  filled  the  Dutch  colonists  with  so  pro- 


The  consternation  of  the  Batavians  was,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration.  They  set  themselves 
manfully  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  their  situation, 
and  men  and  women,  working  all  night,  had  by 
morning  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  town  with 
a  high  earthern  rampart. 

The  army,  which  had  bivouacked  near  the  beach, 
was  astir  at  the  first  notes  of  the  bugle,  and,  an 
hour  having  been  allowed  for  breakfast  and  all 
necessary  preparation,  when  tho  muster  sounded 
every  man  stepped  at  once  into  his  place.  Such 
was  the  eagerness  to  advance  exhibited  by  each 
regiment  that  their  officers  had  Borne  difficulty 
in  restraining  the  enthusiasm,  or  more  proporly 
perhaps  the  cupidity,  of  their  soldiers,  Sir  David 
Baird  having  promised  the  men  the  pillage  of 
the  town,  should  the  enemy  be  rash  enough  to 
defend  it.  That  they  had  thrown  up  defences, 
and  consequently  meant  to  contest  the  possession 
of  their  homes  and  altars,  the  first  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  made  manifest  to  the 


city. 
Sir 


David  at  once  put  his  forces  in  motion,  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles  had  to  bo  marched  over 
before,  turning  the  eastern  flank  of  the  town,  the 
troops  could  be  brought  to  the  front  or  assailable 
part  of  the  defences.  The  extremities  on  either  side 
were  flanked  by  high  hills,  covered  with  cactus 
plants,  pnckly  pears,  and  other  wounding  shrubs, 
rendering  each  wing  incapable  of  assault,  while 
on  the  south  or  seaward  sido  the  perpendicular 
rock  or  mountain  on  which  the  town  stood  was 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  tho  ramparts,  ren- 
dering that  side  perfectly  impregnable. 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  not  inclined  to  allow 
their  enemies  to  invest  their  town  under  any  car- 
te scarcely  had  the  English  ad- 
•  over  tho  prairie-like  heath  on 


which  they  wore  marching,  when  the  enemy  was 
observed,  to  the  number  of  5000,  in  order  of  battle 
on  the  crest  of  a  long  line  of  low  hills. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  two  armies  sighted 
each  other,  when,  with  a  loud  shout,  a  cloud  of 
light  infantry  burst  from  the  enemy's  lines,  and, 
attended  by  a  number  of  French  tirailleurs, 
rushed  down  the  hollow  way  and  partly  up  tho 
opposite  acclivity,  and,  meeting  the  advancing 
English,  poured  in  a  withering  discharge,  and 
before  even  a  musket  could  be  levelled  at  their 
audacious  onslaught  the  wholo  had  retreated 
behind  their  line  of  battle. 

So  many  of  the  front  rank  fell  before  that 
rapidly-executed  discharge  that  the  officers  felt  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  the  soldiers  in  their 
desire  to  come  up  with  their  enemy.  As  tho 
skirmishers  were  seen  emerging  from  the  rear  for 
a  second  dash  the  order  was  given  for  the  lead- 
ing column  to  charge,  a  command  which  the  6th, 
as  forming  tho  van.  executed  with  such  good 
will  and  promptitude  that  the  skirmishers,  en- 
countered in  the  dip  of  the  plain,  were  borne 
down  almost  to  a  man  by  the  weight  of  the 
advancing  column,  trod  underfoot,  or  bayonetted 
before  they  had  time  to  draw  a  trigger.  The 
enemy,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  skirmishers,  took  a 
step  forward  more  on  the  brow  of  tho  swoll,  and, 
the  front  rank  kneeling,  poured  in  a  terrific  fire 
upon  the  British  line,  causing  tho  column  to 
stagger  as  if  paralysed. 

"  Close  up  your  ranks,  keep  in  your  fire,  and 
give  them  the  bayonet,"  shouted  tho  colonel,  a 
cry  that  was  repeated  by  the  several  officers, 
as  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  one  solid  mass  the  men 
rushed  forward,  and,  with  a  deafening  shout, 
mounted  the  swell.  The  next  instant  the  clash 
of  steel  rang  over  the  field,  mixed  with  tho  dying 
yell  of  thoso  who  writhed  and  groaned  upon  tho 
torturing  bayonet. 

"  Give  it  them  home,  my  lads,  another  drive, 
and  then  fire,"  cried  the  colonel,  waving  his 
sword,  and  the  next  moment  passing  it  through 
the  breast  of  the  officer  before  him.  While  this 
sanguinary  struggle  was  going  on  in  front  of  tho 
enemy's  centre,  where  alternate  volleys  were  fol- 
lowed by  thrusts  of  the  bayonet,  and  where  the 
5th,  foot  by  foot,  woro  making  good  their  ground, 
the  enemy's  right  wing  had  been  forced  back  a 
considerable  distance  by  tho  impetuous  charge  of 
the  British  left.  Indeed,  so  critical  was  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  that  quarter  that  Major-General 
Jansen,  the  Dutch  commander,  to  prevent  tho 
cutting  off  of  his  right  wing,  was  compelled  to 
alter  his  line  of  battle,  extend  his  front,  and 
strengthen  both  wing  and  centre,  by  bringing  up 
all  his  reserve  and  forming  his  men  into  squares. 

On  the  British  right,  however,  things  were  not 
so  fortunate.  This  wing  had  been  met  in  its 
advance  by  a  tremendous  fusillade,  delivered  by 
the  wholo  of  the  Dutch  left,  drawn  up  behind  a 
long  cactus  hedge.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation,  a  body  of  mounted  boors,  about  200 
in  number,  armed  with  swerd  and  carbine,  and 
who  formed  the  whole  of  tho  Dutch  cavalry,  swept 
round  the  position,  and  with  fearful  impetus 
attacked  the  exposed  flank  of  the  right  wing. 

Mown  down  in  front  by  an  enemy  they  could 
not  reach,  and  assailed  on  their  flank  by  tho  heavy 
Flanders  horse  and  the  scythe-like  swords  of 
their  riders,  the  situation  of  the  British  in  this 
quarter  of  the  field  • 
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«  Oh !  for  fifty  expert  grenadiers !" 
Sir  David  Baird,  as  he  saw  tho  ruinous  and 
unequal  contest  —  "only  fifty,  to  drive  these 

We  must  extend  our  right 


"  I  have,  general,  in  my  regiment  a  company 
of  well-trained  grenadiers,  with  a  first-rate  officer 
for  this  duty,  and  if  you  can  spare  a  wing  from 
your  reserve,  to  take  their  place  in  front,  I  will 
bring  them  in  ten  minutes,  replied  Colonel  Saw- 
bridge,  who,  having  led  his  regiment  into  action, 
had  left  its  command  to  the  major,  while,  as  a  field 
officer,  he  returned  to  the  side  of  his  general.  In 
an  instant  the  order  was  given  for  the  advance  of 
a  portion  of  the  reserve,  Colonel  Sawbridge  gallop- 
ing before  them  to  the  enemy's  centre. 

Urging  his  horse  to  the  front  line  till  he  stood 
beside  the  adjutant  and  Havering,  he  gave  the 


retire. 

Extraordinary  as  the  order  was,  it 
as  if  on  parade  The  moment  the  men  opened 
their  ranks  those  of  the  reserve  stepped  into  their 
places,  and  in  less  timo  than  it  has  taken  us  to 
describe  another  body  of  men  occupied  the  ground 
ao  lately  held  by  the  grenadiers.  A  sharper 
volley  than  usual  from  the  enemy  wounded  a  few 
of  tho  grenadiers,  and  stretched  tho  adjutant, 
Lieutenant  Chester,  on  his  face.  The  men  having 
caught  up  their  wounded  comrades  and  retreated 
into  the  hollow,  Colonel  Sawbridge  informed 
Edgar  of  the  duty  required  of  him,  the  manner 
being  left  to  his  own  judgment  entirely. 

Ranging  the  sixty  men  he  found  fit  for  duty  in 
three  lines,  Edgar  led  them  along  the  hollow  at  a 
run,  till  he  came  on  a  line  with  the  sorely-pressed 
right  wing.  Halting  for  a  moment,  till  his  men 
had  lighted  their  fusees,  he  mounted  the  ridge, 
and  found  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  boors,  and 
almost  in  front  of  the  hedge  from  which  issued 
those  sheeta  of  fire  and  smoke  that  carried  with 
them  such  deadly  havoc 

Taking  in  the  whole  situation  in  a  moment. 
Edgar  at  once  extended  his  line,  and  at  the  word 
"Fire!"  that  deadly  implement,  the  hand-gre- 
nade, was  flung,  partly  under  the  horses'  feet, 
and  partly  across  the  cactus  hedge.  The  order  to 
"  Load  and  fix  bayonets  "  had  scarcely  passed  his 
lips  when  the  air  was  rent  with  the  loud  report 
of  tho  bursting  shells  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
agonised  horses,  as,  with  gaping  flanks  and  trail- 
ing entrails,  they  burst  madly  through  the  hedgo 
upon  tho  massed  wing,  that,  already  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  explosions  that  had  taken  place 
among  the  ranks,  was  utterly  disorganised  by  the 
rush  of  tho  terrified  horse,  who  either  fell  among 
them,  or  from  their  wounds  or  terror  burst  through 
the  lines  in  their  wild  efforts  to  reach  tho  distant 
plains.  Scarcely  had  the  men  fixed  their  bayonots 
when  Edgar,  placing  himself  on  the  flank  of  his 
small  company,  led  them  by  a  quick  run  round 
the  extremo  right  of  the  hedge,  and  found  himself 
in  a  moment  on  the  disorganised  flank  of  tho 
enemy.  To  empty  their  pieces  on  tho  foe,  and 
charge  them  with  tho  cold  steel,  was  the  work  of 
only  a  second.  The  Batavians,  so  lately  j  ubilant, 
but  now  shaken  by  the  fearful  result*  of  the 
grenades,  and  rendered  unmanageable  by  a  nearer 
shower  of  the  dreaded  weapon,  broke  up,  pell- 
moll,  and  fled.  Their  terrified  masses  rushed 
blindly  on  the  retiring  centre,  and  this,  with  tho 
•  by  a  few  of  tho  riderless 


bursting  into  their  midst,  decided  the 
of  the  battle.  Their  left  wing  and  centre,  thrown 
into  irretrievable  confusion,  falling  back  on  the 
right  wing,  completed  the  disasters  of  the  day, 
the  speed  at  which  they  fled  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  ground  alone  saving  their  army  from  com- 
plete destruction. 

As  it  was,  Havering,  with  his  grenadiers  and 
a  reinforcement  sent  to  his  aid,  followed  so  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  Batavians  that  he 
succeeded  in  making  nearly  a  hundred  prisoners 
and  arriving  at  the  walls  of  Cape  Town  at  the 
moment  the  rear  of  the  enemy  entered  and  closed 
the  gates. 

Sending  to  tho  ships  for  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
a  battery  was  erected  before  daybreak,  and  the 
guns  pointed  by  Edgar  with  such  accuracy 
against  one  of  the  recently  constructed  bastions 
that  by  noon  the  general  declared  it  practicablo 

"Who  selected  tho  site  of  this  battery  ?"  de- 
manded the  commander,  riding  up  with  his  staff 
just  as  the  breach  had  been  declared  capable. 

"  A  sergeant-major  in  my  regiment — the  non- 
commissioned officer  who  led  the  grenadiers 
against  the  boor  cavalry,"  replied  Colonel  Saw- 
bridge. 

"  It  has  been  admirably  conceived,  for  if  the 
assault  is  successful  we  shall  command  the  two 
most  important  points  of  tho  defences — the  citadel 
on  the  one  side,  and  what  appears  to  be  their 
arsenal  on  the  other." 

*'  As  you  are  so  satisfied  with  the  first  part  of 
the  work,  Sir  David,  I  hope  you  will  allow  my 
regiment  to  complete  it,  and  nave  the  honour  of 
storming  the  breach,"  replied  the  colonel. 

"  What,  without  asking  for  volunteers  P"  ex- 
claimed the  general,  in  some  surprise. 

"  I  want  none,  Sir  David.  You  can,  if  you 
think  fit,  have  a  supporting  column  in  readiness, 
should  wo  unfortunately  fail.  But  I  am  sure  my 
men  will  carry  it" 

At  this  moment  the  cannonading  from  the  walls, 
which  had  ceased  for  a  few  minutes,  began  with 
greater  fury  than  ever,  doing  considerable  damage 
.  to  the  besiegers'  works,  and  dismounting  three 
out  of  their  six  guns  in  position.  Regardless 
of  this,  however,  Colonel  Sawbridge,  dismounting, 
and  retiring  to  a  tope  of  trees,  behind  which  the 
5th  was  lying  usecn,  made  his  arrangements. 
Placing  a  stand  of  colours  in  Edgar's  hand,  and 
parading  forty  grenadiers  for  the  assault  and  150 
men  of  the  light  companies  as  a  supporting  column, 
he  took  his  stand  beside  Edgar  and  gave  the  word 
to  advance. 

Amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  walls,  and 
the  reply  from  the  battery,  tho  storming  party 
suddenly  emerged  from  behind  tho  tope,  and  in 
perfect  silence,  but  at  the  double,  advanced  rapidly 
across  the  plain,  and  had  arrived  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  breach  beforo  the  enemy,  under- 
standing the  movement,  thought  of  opposing  their 
progress.  When,  however,  they  did  comprehend 
what  was  meditated  they  met  the  coming  danger 
with  a  terrific  cross-fire  of  musketry.  Twice  the 
standard  fell  over  Edgar's  shoulder,  struck  by 
repeated  bullets,  and  once  tho  involuntarily 
halted  before  that  murderous  fire,  but,  springing 
into  the  gap,  and  waving  his  flag,  Edgar  shouted 
to  his  company — 
"  Forward,  my  men.  A  cheer  for  Lieutenant 
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Animated  by  their  colonel' b  and  sergeant's  voices, 
the  men  rushed  forward,  and,  gaining  the  breach, 
began  the  ascent,  closely  followed  by  the  light 
company,  who,  jealous  of  the  favoured  grenadiers, 
strove  manfully  to  gain  the  rampart  at  the  same 
moment  as  their  comrades  in  advance.  Though 
beyond  the  reach  of  round  shot,  the  enemy  still 
kept  up  a  murderous  discharge  of  musketry  on  the 
toiling  storm  era,  men  rolling  down  the  breach  each 
moment  dead  or  fearfully  wounded.  But,  despite 
the  slaughter  and  the  incessant  hail  of  death  that 
right  and  left  struck  down  comrade  and  officer,  the 
men,  with  clenched  teeth,  a  firm  step,  and  an  iron 
grasp  of  their  muskets,  bravely  followed  their 
colonel  and  their  colours. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph,  Edgar  bounded  on 
the  ramparts,  and  at  the  same  instant,  parrying 
a  bayonet  lunge,  passed  his  sword  through  his 
assailant's  heart,  making  standing  room  for  his 
colonel,  who  the  next  moment  mounted  beside 
him.  A  volley  from  the  head  of  the  column  in 
the  breach  drove  the  enemy  back,  leaving  the 
rampart  clear  for  a  short  distance,  but  as  the 
grenadiers  mounted  they  were  met  by  another 
sweeping  discharge,  prostrating  the  colonel  and  a 
number  of  his  men. 

M  If  I  could  only  have  seen  the  colours  of  the 
6th  planted  on  the  citadel  I  should  have  died 
happy,"  cried  the  colonel,  with  the  death-gurglo 
in  his  throat. 

"  And,  with  God's  blessing,  so  you  shall,  sir," 
exclaimed  Edgar,  as,  bending  over  his  commander, 
he  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and.  putting  the  flag- 
staff in  his  hands,  threw  the  body  over  his 
shoulder,  and,  waving  on  his  grenadiers,  bore 
down  on  the  enemy,  who,  dreading  the  bayonet 
charge,  gave  a  few  random  shots  and  fled,  pur- 
sued towards  the  citadel  by  Edgar  and  his  com- 
pany, while  the  officer  in  command  of  the  others 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

A  sharp  contest  at  the  open  gates  of  the  citadel 
ended  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  Batavians, 
when  Havering,  as  if  endowed  with  a  giant's 
strength,  carried  his  colonel  to  the  flag-tower, 
hewed  down  the  staff  with  his  sword,  and  then, 
taking  the  colours  from  the  colonel,  whom  he 
seated  against  the  parapet,  placed  the  ensign  of 
his  regiment  in  the  rings  from  which  he  had  re- 
moved the  stump  of  the  enemy's  flagstaff. 

"A  cheer,  Havering,  a  cheer!  Thank  God, 
we  have  done  it!"  With  these  words  the  strength 
of  Colonel  Sawbridge  passed  away,  and  he  fell 
insensible  on  the  rampart. 

The  shout  that  burst  from  the  troops  without 
when  the  broad  folds  of  the  union-iack  floated 
proudly  over  the  flag-tower  of  the  citadel  was 
nearly  drowned  by  the  wild  notes  of  the  enemy's 
trumpets,  as  they  brayed  out  the  assembly  and 
retreat  in  sounds  almost  as  articulate  as  the 
human  voice,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  those 
who  blew  them. 

A  few  sudden  volleys  of  musketry ;  one  gun 
turned  in  despair  on  the  pursuing  British ;  then 
a  dropping  irregular  fire,  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  the  garrison  rushed  to  the  sally-port, 
and,  headed  by  Governor  J  onsen,  gained  the  out- 
skirts ;  and  then  a  murderous  discharge,  poured 
into  a  handful  of  light  infantry  who  chanced  to 
be  unsupported;  and  the  Batavians  made  good 
their  retreat,  covered  by  the  mounted  boors,  into 
tho  interior,  leaving  Cape  Town,  with  its  inhabi- 


tants and  the  dead  and  wounded,  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors. 

Closing  the  gates,  and  placing  strong  guards  at 
all  the  means  of  egress,  so  that  none  should  leave 
or  enter  the  town,  Sir  David  saw  to  the  quarter- 
ing of  his  troops,  and  then  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  citadel,  where  Madame  J  an  sen  and  many 
of  the  Dutch  officers'  wives  and  families  had 
collected  for  safety  during  the  Bhort  but,  as  it 
proved  for  the  enemy,  sanguinary  storm  and 
battle. 

Returning  from  the  final  chargo  that  drove  tho 
enemy  from  the  town,  Edgar  hastened  back  to 
the  scene  of  his  recent  triumph.  Though  bleed- 
ing from  a  deep  scalp  wound,  he  showed  no  signs 
of  weariness,  and  if  he  heaved  a  sigh  as  ho  sprang 
over  bodies  stiffening  on  the  top  of  the  breach,  or 
lying  in  piles  along  the  ramparts,  it  was  only 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness  as  he  recognised  many 
a  well-remembered  face  belonging  to  his  regi- 
ment, or  saw  some  worthy  comrade  who  in  life 
had  done  him  a  friendly  turn. 

For  all  the  death  and  suffering  around,  Edgar's 
heart  was  too  full  of  gratitude  for  the  special 
mercy  shown  to  himself  through  all  the  immi- 
nent dangers  of  that  day,  and  too  elated  with 
honourable  pride  at  what  it  had  been  permitted 
him  to  achieve,  to  be  bowed  down  by  any  sense  of 
weariness  or  fatigue,  though  for  hours  he  had 
neither  rested  nor  tasted  food.  Though  his  mind 
was  filled  with  a  thousand  bright  thoughts  and 
happy  dreams,  and  his  ardent  fancy  pictured  for 
himself  a  glorious  future,  he  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  the  duty  on  which  ho  was  hastening  with 
all  the  energy  of  youthful  ardour  and  sincere 
regard;  but, though  he  used  his  utmost  despatch, 
the  dead  and  wounded  lay  in  places  so  thick  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he  should  never  gain  the  spot 
towards  which  he  was  so  anxiously  hurrying— 
the  rampart  of  the  flag-tower. 

When  at  length  he  reached  it,  and  heard  tho 
flap  of  the  banner  in  the  evening  breeze,  Edgar 
looked  at  first  in  vain  for  the  form  of  his  wounded 
or  dead  colonel's  body.  He  had  left  him  leaning 
against  an  embrasure  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff, 
but  the  place  was  now  unoccupied,  though  on 
the  flags  that  formed  the  narrow  rampart  were 
stretched  several  men  of  his  own  corps,  with  a 
still  larger  number  of  the  enemy. 

At  length,  face  downwards,  where  he  had  evi- 
dently crawled,  and  covered  by  two  of  the  Bata- 
vian  soldiers,  who  had  dragged  themselves  there 
to  die,  he  at  last  found  the  still  living  Colonel 
Sawbridge. 

Carefully  removing  tho  dead,  Edgar  gently 
raised  his  unconscious  chief,  and,  placing  him 
over  his  shoulder,  hurried  down  the  ramparts. 
In  front  of  the  citadel  he  came  abruptly  on  Sir 
David  Baird,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  men  with  litters  for  tho 
removal  of  the  wounded.  As  the  rampart  de- 
scended with  a  sharp  incline,  and  was  very  nar- 
row at  the  point  where  he  met  the  ascending 
parry,  Edgar  attempted  to  pass  unnoticed  with 
his  burthen,  merely  saluting  bis  commander  and 
hurrying  by. 

Before,  however,  he  could  take  a  step  nearer 
the  battlements  Sir  David  exclaimed — 

"  Well  done,  Lieutenant  Havering.  Tou  have 
acquitted  yourself  nobly  to-day,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  most  meritorious  acts  in  your  day's  ser- 
vice," pointing  as  he  spoko  to  the  insensible  body 
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on  his  shoulder.  "  Here,  corporal,  bring  one  of 
your  litters  for  Colonel  Sawbndge,  and  take  him 
at  once  to  ono  of  the  temporary  hospitals  ;  and, 
lieutenant,  let  me  seo  you  in  the  morning."  And, 
with  a  kindly  glance  at  Edgar's  astonished  face, 
(is  ho  resigned  his  burthen  to  tho  corporal  and  his 
men,  he  passed  up  the  steep  rampart,  as  Haver- 
ing, in  a  state  of  confused  happiness,  and  men- 
tally repeating  the  fascinating  words,  "  Lieu- 
tenant Havering,"  walked  on  by  the  aide  of  his 
colonel's  bier. 

Had  the  general  overheard  his  boastful  address 
to  the  men  when  they  started  for  tho  breach  ?  and 
was  he  only  ridiculing  his  presumption  by  expo- 
sure before  the  company  r  he  asked  himself  a 
dozen  times  that  long  and  weary  night,  as, 
after  the  dressing  of  his  wound,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  quarters  provided  for  him.  Against 
the  credit  of  this  supposition  there  rose  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  general's 
levee  in  the  morning.  For  what  purpose  could 
he  be  so  summoned  if  not  to  confirm  those  words? 
— unless  indeed  it  was  (and  here  he  grew  sud- 
denly cold  at  the  idea)  to  reprimand  him  for  his 
arrogance  in  supposing  that  any  duty,  however 
efficiently  performed,  could  entitle  a  man  just  out 
of  the  ranks  to  the  honorary  distinction  of  a 
commission. 

After  an  anxious  and  weary  night  Edgar  duly 
reported  himself  on  tho  following  morning,  and 
as  soon  as  the  several  heads  of  departments  had 
delivered  in  their  reports  Edgar  was  ushered  into 
the  presence. 

"How  is  the  colonel  this  morning,  Haver- 
ing?" demanded  tho  general  as  soon  as  Edgar 
entered. 

Tho  use  of  his  name  without  any  prefix  or 
addition,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  realised  his 
worst  fears,  and  he  instantly  hated  himself  for 
his  egregious  vanity  in  entertaining  such  a  delu- 
sion for  a  moment.  Without,  however,  betraying 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  he  answered 
promptly  and  clearly — 

"  Better,  general,  I  believe  ;  though,  as  he  was 
asleep  when  I  called,  I  did  not  seo  him." 

"  I  saw  him  last  night,  and  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  service  will  not  suffer  the  loss  of  so 
valuablo  a  life.  Tho  doctors  say  ho  will  re- 
cover." 

"Iam  delighted  to  hear  it,  general." 
"  Now  about  yourself.  Yeur  colonel  speaks  of 
you  in  the  highest  terms,  and  tells  me  that  my 
friend  Stuart  was  equally  pleased  with  your  con- 
duct. So  far,  so  good.  You  seem  to  havo  all 
the  elements  in  you  of  a  first-rate  soldier.  Your 
behaviour  yesterday  in  storming  the  breach,  and, 
encumbered  by  your  colonel's  body,  planting  the 
colours  on  the  flag-tower,  commands  my 
approval,  as  it  did  the  admiration  of  the 
who  witnessed  it  from  the  field." 
Here  Sir  David  paused  a  moment,  took  up  a 
glanced  down  the  margin,  and  then  re- 


"  I  overheard  your  aspiration  when  you  led  on 
your  men,  and,  as  the  service  you  rendered  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  I  am  most  happy  to  havo 
it  in  my  power  to  realise  your  hopes  and  promise 
you  a  commission.  Till  you  aro  gazetted  you 
will  act  as  full  lieutenant,  in  tho  place  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hastings,  who  I  understand  is  dangerously 
wounded.   Your  pay  will  date  from  to-day." 

"Oh!  general,  how  shall  I—"  Edgar  ejacu- 


lated, but,  unable  to  find  words  to 
he  felt,  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Never  mind  thanks.  That  will  do  on  that 
head,"  the  general  resumed  in  a  kindly  tone, 
taking  pity  on  the  distress  he  could  see  depicted 
on  Edgar  s  face.  "  Owing  to  the  quick  and 
spirited  manner  in  which  that  breach  was  carried, 
and  that  judicious  attack  from  the  ramparts,  tho 
enemy  was  driven  out  of  the  town  oefore  bo 
could  carry  off  or  destroy  the  military  or  naval 
stores,  of  which  I  find  by  this  schedule  there  aro 
vast  quantities.  I  mention  this  to  you,  Lieu- 
tenant Havering,  because  your  share  of  prize- 
money  will  be  considerable,  and  no  doubt  accept- 
able, in  enabling  you  to  prepare  yourself  for  the 
now  position  you  will  henceforward  hold  in  tho 
regiment." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
you,  general." 

"  You  will  find  I  shall  not  forget  your  name  or 
your  services  in  the  despatches.  And  now,  Lieu- 
tenant Havering,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  promotion.  Only  fill  your  higher  rank  in 
the  service  as  you  havo  done  your  subordinate 
ones,  and  a  brilliant  future  is  before  you.  Your 
hand,  lieutenant,  and  good  morning."  Rising* 
from  his  seat,  Sir  David  Baird  extended  his  hand 
to  the  late  serj  cant -major,  and,  after  cordially 
shaking  the  one  presented  to  him,  Edgar  quitted 
the  apartment  with  such  a  flood  of  tumultuous 
feelings  that  nothing  but  solitude  and  silence 
could  tranquillise,  and,  hurrying  to  his  quarters,  ho 
resigned  himself  for  hours  to  a  reverie  of  puro 
and  unalloyed  happiness. 

The  defeated  enemy,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
rouse  tho  boors  of  the  interior  to  make  an  aggres- 
sive war  and  cut  off  the  victors  from  all  fresh 
supplies  by  investing  the  town,  were,  in  a  fort- 
night after  the  capture  of  the  Cape,  compelled  to 
send  in  a  flag  of  truce  and,  to  save  the  rest  of  tho 
army  from  destruction,  to  treat  for  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

As  many  troops  as  were  necessary  to  garrison 
the  town  remaining  behind,  tho  rest  were  again 
shipped  on  board  the  transports  and  somo  of  tho 
frigates  still  in  Tablo  Bay,  under  orders  for  the 
East  Indies.  Colonel  Sawbridge,  though  still 
far  from  fit  for  active  service,  refused  to  be  parted 
from  his  regiment,  and  tho  6th,  being  one  of  tho 
corps  ordered  to  the  East,  went  on  board  the  Hector' 
frigate,  taking  Edgar  with  him,  the  same  vessel 
in  which  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  he  had 
only  a  month  before  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  then 
messing  in  the  cuddy,  but  now  dining  in  the  gun- 
room. 

Tho  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  having  been  em- 
barked in  three  line-of-battle  ships  bound  for 
Europe,  Sir  David  Baird  appointed  a  distinguished 
officer  from  his  staff  as  governor  of  tho  newly- 
acquired  colony,  then  embarked  on  board  tho  flag- 
ship for  England,  and  a  month  from  the  day  of 
landing  at  the  bay  the  transports,  convoyed  by 
four  frigates  and  an  80-gun  ship,  ran  south  to 
catch  the  south-east  monsoons,  while  the  three-  | 
deckers,  with  the  prisoners,  led  by  tho  flagship  of 
the  admiral,  beat  to  windward,  to  fall  in  with  tho 
trade  winds  and  the  set  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
(7*o  bt  conttnutd.) 
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[SOLDIEUS'  PRANKS  AFTEB  THE  BATTLE.] 


THE  BATTLE  OF  VITTORIA. 

The  French,  having  been  driven  from  the 
Doure,  withdrew  to.Vittoria,  taking  up  a  position 
in  front  of  that  city  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
June,  1813.  In  this  position,  which  extended 
about  eight  miles,  they  covered  tho  three  great 
roads  which  radiate  on  Vittoria,  and  they  also 
protected  the  main  road  to  Bayonne,  upon  which 
were  seen  immense  convoys  moving  towards 
France. 

On  the  20th  Lord  Wellington  halted  his  army 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  his  columns,  and 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position, 


with  the  view  of  attacking  them  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Tho  strength  of  tho  two  armies 
was  nearly  equal,  each  having  from  70,000  to 
75,000. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st  Wellington's  disposi- 
tions were  complete,  and  the  allies  were  in  motion. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  the  second  British, 
Amarante's  Portuguese,  and  Murillo's  Spanish 
divisions,  was  ordered  to  storm  the  heights  of  La 
Puebla,  occupied  by  tho  enemy's  left.  Another 
portion  of  the  army  was  to  turn  the  French  right 
and  seize  on  tho  Bayonne  road,  whilo  a  third 
section  was  to  attack  Vittoria  in  front  and  flank, 
and  thus  oblige  Jourdan  either  to  come  to  a 
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general  engagement,  or  abandon  the  city  and 
sacrifice  his  valuable  convoys. 

At  dawn  of  day  Joseph  placed  himself  upon  a 
height  that  overlooked  his  right  and  centre. 
He  was  attended  by  a  numerous  staff  and  his 
own  body-guard.  Wellington  chose  an  eminence 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Annex,  and  continued 
there,  observing  the  fight  through  his  glass,  and 
giving  his  orders  with  his  accustomed  calmness. 

The  attack  commenced  by  Hill's  division  mov- 
ing soon  after  daylight  by  the  Miranda  rood,  and 
the  detaching  Munllo's  Spanish  corps  to  carry 
the  heights  and  drive  in  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy.  The  latter  task  was  a  difficult  one,  as  the 
ground  rose  abruptly  from  the  valley,  and,  tower- 
ing to  a  considerable  altitude,  presented  a  sheer 
ascent  that  at  first  sight  appeared  almost  im- 
practicable. 

The  Spaniards  with  great  difficulty  reached 
the  summit,  and  there,  among  rocks  and  broken 
ground,  became  hotly  engaged  with  the  French 
left.  Perceiving  that  they  were  unable  to  force 
the  enemy  from  tho  heights,  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
advanced  a  brigade  to  Munllo's  assistance,  while, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  flank,  Jourdan  de- 
tached troops  from  the  centre  to  support  the 
division  that  held  La  Puebla.  A  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted combat  ensued.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  severe,  and  Colonel  Cadogan  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade.  But  gradually  and  steadily  the 
British  gained  ground,  and  while  the  eyes  of  both 
armies  were  turned  upon  the  combatants,  and  the 
possession  of  the  heights  seemed  doubtful  still, 
the  eagle  glance  of  Wellington  descried  tho  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Highland  tartans,  and 
he  announced  to  his  staff  that  La  Puebla  was 
carried. 

The  village  of  Sabijana  waa  the  next  object  of 
attack,  and  a  brigade  of  the  second  division 
stormed  it  after  a  short  but  determined  resistance. 
As  that  village  covered  the  left  of  their  line,  the 
French  made  many  efforts  to  recover  its  possession, 
but  it  was  most  gallantly  retained  until  tho  centre 
and  left  of  tho  allies  moved  up,  and  the  attack  on 
the  enemy's  lino  became  general. 

While  Sabij ana  was  repeatedly  assaulted,  the 
light  division  formed  in  close  columns  under 
cover  of  some  broken  ground,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  tho  river,  waiting  the  signal  to 
advance. 

Presently  an  opening  cannonade  upon  tho  left 
announced  that  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  engaged, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  notified  his  arrival  with  the 
third  and  seventh  divisions  at  Mendonza.  Tho 
moment  for  a  grand  movement  hod  come :  Lord 
Wellington  saw  and  seized  the  crisis  of  the  day, 
and  ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  whole  extent 
of  the  French  position. 

Tho  light  division  moved  forward  under  cover 
of  a  thicket,  and  placed  itself  opposite  the  enemy's 
right  centre,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
the  order  was  given  to  advance.  At  this  critical 
moment  an  intelligent  Spaniard  opportunely  camo 
np  and  announced  that  one  of  the  bridges  was 
undefended.  Tho  mistake  was  quickly  seized 
upon ;  a  brigade  led  by  the  First  Rifles  crossed  it 
at  a  run,  and  without  any  loss  established  itself 
in  a  deep  ravine,  where  it  was  completely  pro- 
tected from  tho  enemy's  cannonade. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Zadorra  Col- 
ville's  brigade  became  seriously  engaged  with  a 
strong  French  corps,  and  gallantly  defeated  it. 


Pressing  onward  with  characteristic  impetuosity, 
and  without  halting  to  correct  the  irregularity 
a  recent  and  successful  struggle  had  occahioned, 
the  brigade  encountered  on  tho  brow  of  the  hill 
two  lines  of  French  infantry  regularly  drawn  up 
and  prepared  to  receive  their  assailants.  For  a 
I  moment  the  result  was  regarded  with  consider- 
able apprehension,  and  means  were  actually 
planned  for  sustaining  the  brigade  when  fas  that 
event  seemed  inevitable)  it  should  be  repulsed  by 
the  enemy.  But  valour  overcame  every  disad- 
vantage, and  tho  perfect  formation  of  the  French 
could  not  withstand  the  dashing  onset  of  tho 
assailants.  Their  rush  was  irresistible — on  went 
those  daring  soldiers,  sweeping  before  them  the 
formidable  array  that,  circumstanced  as  they 
were,  appeared  calculated  to  produce  annihila- 
tion. 

Whilo  tho  combined  movements  of  the  several 
divisions  were  thus  at  every  point  successful,  tho 
attack  on  the  villago  of  Annex  failed,  and  tho 
SKth  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  it. 
Hero  the  French  fought  desperately,  and  hero 
alone  the  fortune  of  tho  day  wavered  even  for  a 
moment.  Nothing  could  exceed  tho  obstinacy 
with  which  tho  village  was  defended ;  but,  under 
a  severe  fire,  Lord  Wellington  in  person  directed 
a  fresh  assault.  The  45th  and  74th  ascended  the 
height,  the  French  were  fairly  forced  out  at  tho 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  Annex,  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle,  was  won. 

The  wholo  of  tho  enemy's  first  line  were  now 
driven  bock,  but  they  retired  in  perfect  order, 
and,  re-forming  close  to  Vittoria,  presented  on  im- 
posing front,  protected  by  nearly  one  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery.  A  tremendous  fire  checked 
tho  advance  of  the  left  centre,  and  tho  storm  of 
guns  on  both  sides  raped  with  unabated  fury  for 
an  hour.  Vittoria,  although  hard  by,  was  hidden 
from  view  by  the  dense  smoke ;  while  volley 
after  volley  from  the  French  infantry  thinned, 
though  it  could  not  shake,  Picton's  "fighting 
third." 

It  was  a  desperate  and  final  effort.  The  allies 
were  advancing  in  beautiful  order,  while  con- 
fusion was  already  visiblo  in  tho  enemy's  ranks. 
Presently  the  cannons  were  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  French  troops  commenced  a  most 
disorderly  retreat  by  the  road  to  Pampeluna. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  his  lost  rays  fell  on 
a  magnificent  spectacle.  Red  masses  of  infantry 
were  seen  advancing  stcndilv  across  the  plain, 
tho  horse  artillery  at  a  gallop  to  tho  front  to 
open  its  tire  on  the  fugitives,  the  hussar  brigade 
charging  in  another  direction,  while  the  second 
division,  having  overcome  every  obstacle  and 
driven  tho  enemy  from  its  front,  was  extending 
over  the  heights  upon  the  right  in  line,  its  arms 
and  appointments  flashing  vividly  in  the  depart- 
ing sunshine.  Driven  completely  through  Vit- 
toria, tho  French  never  attempted  to  rally.  Tho 
formation  of  their  army  was  totally  destroyed 
and  its  disorganisation  completed.  Indeed,  no 
defeat  could  have  been  more  decisive :  the  rout 
was  general,  and  an  army  at  sunrise  perfect  in 
every  arm  had  becomo  at  evening  a  mixed  and 
helpless  mob. 

Night  closed  upon  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished, and  darkness  and  broken  ground  fa- 
voured the  escape  of  battalions  flying  from  tho 
field  in  mob-like  disorder.  Two' leagues  from 
Vittoria  the  pursuit  was  reluctantly  given  up, 
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%ttt  the  horse  artillery,  while  a  shot  could  reach 
the  fugitives,  continued  to  harass  the  retreat. 

The  whole  baggage  and  field  equipage  of  three 
distinct  armies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors.   One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 

4(ki  .m>»  n-.  r_\ooo  rounds  of  iBBunJtkn,  ina 

2,000,000  of  musket  cartridges,  with  1000  pri- 
soners, were  taken.  The  casualties  on  both  sides 
were  heavy.  The  British  lost  500  killed  and  2800 
wounded,  the  Portuguese  160  killed  and  900 
wounded,  and  the  Spaniards  89  killed  and  460 
wounded.  The  French  loss  was  of  course  in- 
finitely grater,  and  even  by  their  own  returns 
it  was  admitted  to  amount  to  8000. 

The  scene  after  the  fight  was  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  character  that  a  description  of  it  may 
not  prove  uninteresting.  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
whom  his  brother  Napoleon  had  foisted  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain,  ana  who  now  appears  for  the 
last  time  on  the  stage,  narrowly  escaped.  The 
10th  Hussars  entered  the  town  at  the  moment  he 
was  escaping  from  it  in  his  carriage.  Captain 
Wyndham  with  one  squadron  pursued  and  fired 
into  the  carriage,  and  Joseph  had  barely  time  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  horse  and  gallop  off 
under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of  dragoons. 
The  carriage  was  taken,  and  in  it  the  most 
splendid  of  his  trinkets  and  the  most  precious 
articles  of  his  royal  plunder.  Marshal  Jourdan's 
baton  was  among  the  trophies  of  the  field :  it  was 
rather  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  covered  with 
bluo  velvet,  on  which  tho  imperial  eagles  were 
embroidered,  and  it  had  been  tipped  with  gold ; 
but  the  first  finder  secured  the  gold  for  himself. 
The  case  was  of  red  morocco,  with  silver  clasps, 
and  with  eagles  on  it,  and  at  either  end  the 
marshal's  name  imprinted  in  gold  letters.  The 
spoils  resembled  those  of  an  Oriental  rather  than 
of  an  European  army ;  for  the  intruder,  who,  in 
his  miserable  situation,  had  abandoned  himself  to 
every  kind  of  sensuality,  had  with  him  all  his 
luxuries.  His  plunder,  bis  wardrobe,  his  larder, 
and  his  cellar  fell  into  the  conquerors'  hands. 
The  French  officers  had  followed  the  usurper's 
example  so  far  as  their  means  allowed,  and  thus 
the  finest  wines  and  tho  choicest  delicacies  were 
found  in  profusion. 

Tho  wives  of  the  French  officers  had  gathered 
together  in  one  house,  where  they  were  safo,  and 
whence  they  wero  sent  in  their  own  carriages, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Pampeluna.  Poodles, 
parrots,  and  monkcyB  wero  among  the  prisoners. 
Seldom  has  such  a  scene  of  confusion  been  wit- 
nessed as  that  which  the  roads  leading  from 
the  field  of  battle  presented.  Broken-down  wag- 
gons stocked  with  claret  and  champagne,  others 
laden  with  eatables  dressed  and  undressed,  casks 
of  brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind,  barrels  of 
money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules  were  abandoned  in  the  flight.  Tho  bag- 
gage was  presently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of  the 
camp  attired  themselves  in  the  gala  drosses  of 
the  flying  enemy.  Portuguese  boys  figured 
about  in  the  dress-coats  of  French  general 
officers ;  and  they  who  happened  to  draw  a 
woman's  wardrobe  in  the  lottery  converted  silks, 
satins,  and  embroidered  muslins  into  scarfs  ana 
sa«hes  for  their  masquerade  triumph.  Some  of 
the  more  fortunate  soldiers  got  possession  of  tho 
army  chest  and  loaded  themselves  with  money. 
**  Let  them  have  it,"  said  Lord  Wellington 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  cfrctunataaoe ;  "  they 


»» 


all  they  can  find,  were  it  ten  time* 


The  camp  of  every  division  was  like  a  fair ; 
benches  were  laid  from  waggon  to  waggon,  and 
there  the  soldiers  held  on  auction  through  tho 
night,  and  disposed  of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen 
to  their  share  to  any  one  who  would  purchase  it. 
Fven  dollars  became  an  article  of  sale,  for  they 
were  too  heavy  to  bo  carried  in  any  great  num- 
bers :  eight  were  offered  for  a  guinea — guineas 
which  had  been  struck  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  in  Portugal,  and  made  current  there  by  a 
decree  of  tho  Regency.  The  people  of  Vittoria 
had  their  share  in  the  spoils,  and  some  of  them 
thus  indemnified  themselves  for  what  they  had 
suffered  in  their  property  by  the  enemy's  exac- 
tions. 

The  following  narrative  by  a  private  soldier  of 
the  71st  will  afford  some  insight  into  tho  humbler 
phases  of  a  battle  :— 

"  We  continued  to  advance  until  the  20th  of 
June,  when,  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Vit- 
toria, we  encamped  upon  the  face  of  a  hill.  Pro- 
visions were  very  scarce.  We  had  not  a  bit  of 
tobacco,  and  were  smoking  leaves  and  herbs. 
Colonel  Cadogan  rode  away  and  got  us  half  a 
pound  of  tobacco  a  man,  which  was  most  wel- 
come. 

"  Next  morning  we  got  up  as  usual.  The  first 
pipes  played  for  parade  ;  the  second  did  not  play 
the  usual  time.  Wo  began  to  suspect  all  was  not 
right.  We  remained  thus  until  eleven  o'clock ; 
then  received  orders  to  fall  in  and  follow  the  line 
of  march.  During  our  march  we  fell  on  one  side 
to  allow  a  brigade  of  guns  to  pass  us  at  full 
speed.  '  Now,'  said  my  comrades,  1  we  shall  have 
work  to  do  before  night,'  We  crossed  a  river, 
and  as  we  passed  through  a  village  we  saw  on 
the  other  side  ef  the  rooa  the  French  camp,  and 
their  fires  still  burning,  just  as  they  had  left 
them.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  at  this  time. 
We  halted  and  drew  up  in  column.  Orders  were 
given  to  brush  out  our  locks,  oil  them,  and  ex- 
amine our  flints.  We  being  in  the  rear,  these 
orders  were  soon  followed  by  others  to  open  out 
from  tho  centre  to  allow  the  71st  to  advance. 
Forward  we  moved  up  the  hill.  The  firing  was 
now  very  heavy.  Our  rear  had  not  engaged  be- 
fore word  come  for  the  doctor  to  assist  Colonel 
Cadogan,  who  was  wounded.  Immediately  wo 
charged  up  the  hill,  the  piper  playing  '  Hey 
Johnny  Cope.'  Tho  French  had  possession  of 
the  top,  but  we  soon  forced  them  back,  and  drew 
up  in  column  on  the  height.  As  we  advanced, 
driving  them  before  us,  a  French  officer,  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  was  pricking  and  forcing  his 
men  to  stand.  They  heeded  him  not:  he  was 
very  harsh.  '  Down  with  him !"  'cried  one  j 
me,  and  down  he  fell,  pierced  by  more  than 
ball. 

"Scarcely  were  we  upon  the  height  when  a 
heavy  column,  dressed  in  great  coats,  with  white 
covers  on  their  hats,  gave  us  a  volley  which  put 
us  to  the  right-about  at  double-quick  time  down 
the  hill,  the  French  close  behind,  through  the 
whins.  Tho  four  companies  got  the  word,  tho 
French  were  on  them.  They  likewise  thought 
them  Spaniards  until  they  got  a  volley  that 
killed  and  wounded  almost  every  ono  of  them. 
Wo  retired  to  the  height,  covered  by  tho  50th, 
who  gave  the  pursuing  column  a  volley  which 
checked  their  speed.  We  moved  up  the  remains 
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"  After  the  bottle  we  fallowed  thi?  Fren-h  as 
qui'  kly  as  our  weary  limb*  would  let  us.  Our 
I'v  were  full  of  thorn.*,  and  our  feet  brui*><! 
upon  the  root*  of  the  tre**.  Coming  to  a  bf-an- 
field  ut  the  bottom  of  the  height*,  the  o.iumn  im- 
mediately broke,  and  every  man  filled  his  haver - 
sack.  We  continued  to  advance  until  it  wx« 
dark,  and  then  encamped  on  a  height  above 
Vittoria. 

"  It  wan  the  dullest  encampment  I  ever  remem- 
ber. We  bad  700  men  left  behind.  None  spoke, 
ev  h  hung  hi*  head,  mourning  the  Jom  of  a  friend 
and  comrade.  About  twelve  o'clock  a  man  of 
eivh  company  was  aent  to  receive  a  half-pound 
of  flour  for  each  man,  at  the  rate  of  our  morn- 
ing'* •trengtb,  ao  that  there  wan  more  than  could 
be  used  by  those  who  hod  escaped.  I  had  fired 
108  rounds  this  day.  Next  morning  wo  awoke 
dull,  stiff,  and  weary.  I  could  scarcely  touch  my 
head  with  my  right  hand ;  my  shoulder  was  as 
black  as  coal.  Wo  washed  out  our  firelock*,  and 
moved  on  again  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  lino 
of  march. 

"  Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the 
battle  a  great  number  of  our  men  joinod  who  had 
made  their  escape  after  being  taken  the  day  be- 
fore. Wo  encamped  and  passed  a  night  of  con- 
gratulation ;  mutual  hardships  mado  us  all  bro- 
thers. The  slain  were  forgotten  in  our  joy  for 
those  we  had  gained  thus  unexpectedly.  Next 
morning  wo  mado  a  more  respectable  appearance 
on  parade,  being  now  about  800  strong.  The  day 
following  we  continued  our  inarch." 


AT  SEA  ON  A  LIFE-BUOY. 

It  is  now  flvo  yoara  sinco  I,  by  way  of  a 
freak,  undertook  to  work  my  passago  to  Beston  in 
the  Ellen  Ray.  Tho  weather  had  boon  rough  for 
tome  days,  and  in  tho  South  Atlantic  we  wero 
ovortakon  oy  nsmiall.  Byo  and  bye  it  grow  worse. 
Tho  wind  howlod  and  roared,  and  actually  seemed 
to  press  mo  against  the  shrouds  as  I  ran  up,  and 
then  with  forty  more  I  was  lying  out  on  tho 
mainyard  trying  to  fuH  tho  great  sail — trying 
indeed,  with  tho  stiff  heavy  canvas  bellying  ana 
■welling  out  like  ao  many  gigantic  bubbles,  whilo 
tho  grout  vessel  Boomed  to  leap  over  first  one  wave 
and  thon  another,  but  only  to  plunge  bows  under 
right  into  the  noxt,  dolugtng  tho  deck  with  water, 
ao  that  it  ran  in  cataracts  from  the  scuppers, 


mxl'-ireo*, 


ti»  -<sxh  *Le  w»*  goaur  straightway  u>  the  bottom. 
Pr^m'^T  the  contain  canoe  running  up  to  hi* 
as  he  had  leapt  from  his  cot,  and, 
■  z:^  h-  r  o>r»-i  ■  -ut  1  »-  ihun- 
u  Let  go  everything !  let  go  there  !**  And 
let  go  almost  everrthmg,  and  we  weathered 
storm,  and  gvt  all  the  sails  pretty  snugly 
fcried,  except  the  Tn«ii»«Ai1  which  was  done  in 
Rich  a  hurry  that  we  were  attending  to  it  again 
tost  A  ait  when  somehow,  just  oa  the  ship  gave 
a  lurch,  I  1  -t  mv  hold  and  fell  headlong  into  the 
trail.  There  was  the  am  leaping  and 
around  me,  now  hissing  and  now  thun- 
dering in  my  ears  bearing  me  up  ao  that  I  was 
on  the  top  of  a  great  wave,  and  then  down  I  went 
as  if  into  a  great  valley  that  had  no  bottom. 

All  sorts  of  strange'  though  ta  came  hurrying 
through  my  mind,  and,  after  a  despairing  look  for 
the  ship,  1  felt  that  I  must  go  down,  when  I  saw 
a  light  a  Utile  distance  off  and  knew  well  enoush 
what  it  was,  how  the  cry  would  run  through  the 
■hip,  "A  man  overboard!"  and  how  they  would 
cut  away  the  life-buoy  and  send  it  over  the  side, 
with  the  blue-light  blazing  to  show  its  where- 
abouts. 

The  sight  of  that  dim  star  gave  me  new  strength, 
and  I  struck  out  again  slowly  and  calmly  for  the 
buoy ;  only  every  now  and  then  the  feeling  would 
come  over  me  that  I  was  worn  out  and  weak  and 
should  never  reach  it,  or  else  that  the  light  would 
burn  out  and  I  should  never  find  it  in  the  pitchy 
•'arkness  between  tho  waves.  Every  time  these 
thoughts  came  my  courage  failed  and  my  stroke* 
grow  faster  and  faster,  ao  that  I  tired  myself,  and 
then  I  grew  calm  again  and  sworn  on  slowly,  and 
seemed  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  the  blue  star — a 
star  of  hope  to  mo  then.  Now  I  was  down  the 
hollow,  with  the  salt  water  bubbling  at  my  lip* 
and  dashing  up  my  nostrils  till  I  was  half  choked; 
then  I  was  mounting  the  hill  of  water  again,  and 
could  catch  a  sight  of  the  light;  and  then,  when 
I  rose  on  tho  next  wavo,  there  was  no  light  but 
the  faint  lurid  glare  from  the  waves,  and  a  cold 
hand  seemed  to  grasp  my  heart,  for  1  felt  that  all 
hope  was  at  an  end. 

Then  there  seemed  to  come  over  me  a  sort  of 
mad,  obstinate,  fight-to-  the-last  fit,  and,  though  I 
knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of  being  picked 
up,  it  was  Hwim  to  the  tost.  And  the  last  soon 
came,  but  without  the  horror  and  fear  1  had  ex- 
pected, for  I  was  worn  out  and  breathless,  and 
already  half  dead,  as  I  tried  to  mutter  a  short 
prayor  and  turned  on  my  back  to  float,  for  my 
cramped  and  wearied  arms  hod  not  another  stroke 
left  in  thorn.  All  at  once  something  seemed  to 
let  light  into  my  heart,  and  with  a  sudden  start 
I  turned  over  and  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  great 
copper  globes  of  tho  life-buoy,  against  which  I 
had  struck  my  head  whilst  floating ;  but  my  hand 
glided  over  it,  and  it  had  gone  from  my  grasp. 
However,  I  made  another  desperate  dash  at  it, 
and  my  hand  wont  through  one  of  the  loops,  and 
thon  I  almost  fainted  as  1  got  my  arm*  over  tho 
bar  and  rested  between  the  two  globes,  rising  and 
falling  with  tho  waves,  and  my  head  and  shoulders 
woll  abevo  water. 
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I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before  I  came  to, 
but  as  Boon  as  I  did  f  managed  to  pull  off  my 
handkerchief,  and  with  it  lashed  myself  to  the 
croHfl-bar,  go  that  if  I  fainted  or  fell  asleep  I  could 
not  sink,  and  then,  not  feeling  safe,  I  got  two  or 
throe  of  the  cords  loose  and  lashed  myself  again, 
and  then  1  fell  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  wild  stupor, 
and  my  head  seemed  to  hang  uselessly  on  my 
shoulder,  and  all  was  blank. 

But  the  morning  camo  at  last,  with  the  wind 
going  down  fast,  though  the  water  rose  and  fell 
as  much  as  ever,  and  the  wares  seemed  as  if  they 
wanted  to  wash  me  off  the  life-buoy.  I  looked 
east,  and  I  looked  west,  and  all  around  tho  hori- 
zon, but  thero  was  nothing  in  view,  and  my  heart 
sank  as  the  dreadful  truth  dawned  on  me  that  I 
was  alone  on  tbe  great  ocean,  having  escaped  one 
death  to  tall  into  the  jaws  of  another.  Hundreds 
of  miles  from  land,  without  food  or  water,  with 
nothing  but  a  scrap  of  tobacco ;  but  I  was  thank- 
ful for  that,  which  I  know  would  keep  off  hunger 
and  thirst  for  some  hours ;  and  then,  with  tho  sea 
fast  going  down,  1  kept  watching  the  sun  rise 
higher  and  higher  in  the  unclouded  sky. 

live  and  bye  an  albatross,  with  its  huge  six-feet 
wings,  swept  over  me,  and  so  closely  as  almost  to 
touch  mo,  and  as  I  plunged  to  get  out  of  its  way 
the  great  bird  seemed  to  float  away  almost  without 
the  motion  of  its  wings,  and  when  it  was  out  of 
sight  1  breathed  freely  once  more. 

All  that  weary  day  I  gently  rode  over  the  waves, 
with  the  burning  sun  pouring  down  upon  my  head 
an.l  seeming  to  dry  up  my  brains. 

Then  at  last  the  evening  came  and  the  stars 
came  out  one  by  one,  and  I  knew  I  was  doomed 
to  pass  at  least  another  night  in  my  perilous  posi- 
tion. At  midnight  I  dozed  off  for  a  while,  but 
kopt  starting  in  a  state  of  horror,  and  in  a  con- 
fused condition  of  mind  as  to  where  I  was  and 
how  I  got  there.  And  the  horror  was  hardly  less 
as  1  floated  on  half  benumbed  with  cold,  and 
pmying  once  more  for  day. 

But  when  the  day  came  again  I  had  another 
dilliculty  to  contend  with,  for  all  at  once  one  of 
the  great  birds,  and  then  another  and  another, 
camo  gliding  down  upon  me,  and  so  close  that  I 
opened  my  knife  and  thought  of  a  draught  of  the 
warm  blood,  and  so  great  was  my  hunger  that  I 
snapped  and  gnashed  my  teeth  savagely  at  the 
thought  of  feasting  upon  one  of  tho  tough  fishy 
carcases.  And  it  seemed  that  they  were  thinking 
the  same  of  me,  for  one  of  them  came  down  upon 
me  unawares  and  tore  a  piece  off  my  shirt  with 
its  long  hook-ended  beak,  tearing  my  flesh  as  it 
did  so.  But  1  was  on  the  look-out  the  next  time, 
and,  seeing  bow  motionless  I  was,  tho  birds  grow 
holder,  swooping  and  sweeping  by  till  there  was  a 
rush  and  a  dash,  and  then  I  was  being  torn  and 
blinded  and  beaten,  while  the  water  foamed  and 
boiled  around  from  the  buffeting  of  the  wings  of 
the  albatross,  for  as  it  swooped  down  and  struck 
at  mc  with  its  beak  I  seizou  hold  of  it,  and  then 
begun  the  struggle.  Once  1  thought  1  must  have 
let  go,  for  the  bird  tore  at  mo  savagely  and  made 
the  blood  stream  down  my  neck  and  arms.  But 
I  held  on  tightly  by  tho  grout  web-fect,  and  at 
last,  getting  one  hand  free,  I  drove  my  knife  home 
through  tho  denso  feathers  and  thick  skin,  and 
after  repeated  thrusts  1  caused  it  to  lie  motionless 
on  the  sea. 

The  exertion  occasioned  by  this  struggle  caused 
me  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  fainting  fit,  and  in  the 


midst  of  it  I  had  an  indistinct  idea  of  the  rattle 
of  oars  in  the  rowlocks  of  a  boat,  and  voices 
talking  to  mo.  But  I  knew  nothing  for  days 
after  till  I  woke  ouo  morning  to  feel  tho  soft 
breeze  coming  gently  in  through  a  ship's  porthole, 
close  to  which  my  hammock  was  hung,  and  I 
could  just  see  the  bright  blue  sea  and  the  houses 
in  Boston  Harbour. 

Bye  and  bye  a  good-humoured  looking  young 
sailor  camo  to  tho  side  of  my  hammock  and  spoke 
to  me,  and  from  him  1  learned  how  I  had  been 
picked  up.  He  told  me  that  the  attention  of  their 
crew  was  called  to  the  spot  where  1  lay  by  the 
albatross  wheeling  round  and  round,  when  they 
made  out  the  copper  globes  of  the  buoy  and  sent 
a  boat  to  pick  me  up. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  do  more  than 
just  crawl  up  on  deck,  for  the  cold  seemed  to  have 
struck  into  my  limbs  and  deprived  them  of  their 
use,  and  even  now  I  feel  the  effects  of  it,  and  a 
shudder  often  comes  over  me  as  I  call  to  mind 
those  two  days  and  two  nights  on  the  life-buoy. 


ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE 
CHARLES, 

COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  THE  TOUNO  PRETENDER. 

{Continued  from  page  167.) 

Charles  being  thus  established  in  his  paternal 
palace,  it  was  the  next  business  of  his  adherents 
to  proclaim  his  father  at  the  Cross,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  James  Stuart  being  declared  king, 
and  Charles  prince  regent. 

Three  days  of  rest  at  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  supplied  with  plenty  of  food,  and  did  not 
want  opportunities  of  improving  their  appoint- 
ments, had  meanwhile  increased  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  the  efficiency  and  confidence  of 
"  Charlie  and  his  men."  Learning  that  Cope 
was  marching  to  give  him  battle,  the  prince  set 
out  to  meet  him,  Charles  addressing  his  men  in 
these  words,  "  Follow  mc,  gentlemen,  and  by  the 
'  'essing  of  God  I  will  this  day  make  you  a  free 
and  happy  people." 

It  was  just  dawn,  and  tho  mist  was  fast  re- 
tiring before  the  advance  of  the  sun,  when  the 
Highlanders  set  out  upon  their  attack.  A  long 
uninterrupted  series  of  fields,  from  which  the  grain 
had  just  been  reaped,  lay  between  them  and  the 
English  commander's  (General  Cone's)  position. 
On  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  there  was  per- 
fect silence,  except  the  rushing  sound  occasioned 
by  their  feet  tramping  through  the  stubble ;  on 
that  of  General  Cope  only  an  occasional  drum 
was  to  bo  heard,  as  it  gavo  out  some  military 
signal.  At  setting  out  upon  the  charge  the 
Highlanders  all  pulled  off  their  bonnets,  and, 
looking  upwards,  uttered  a  short  prayer.  The 
front-rank  men,  most  of  whom  were  gentlemen, 
aud  all  of  whom  had  targets,  stooped  as  much  as 
they  could  in  going  forward,  keeping  their  shields 
in  front  of  their  heads,  so  as  to  protect  almost 
every  part  of  their  bodies.  Tho  inferior  and 
worse-armed  men  behind  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want  of  defensivo  weapons  by  marching  close 
in  tho  rear  of  their  companions. 

A  little  in  advance  of  the  second  line  Charles 
himself  went  on,  in  tho  midst  of  a  small  guard. 
Hia  situation  was  not  so  dangerous  as  it  would 
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Imvo  been  if  ho  had  carried  through  his  wish  of  I 
going  foremost  into  the  enemy's  lines,  but,  as  he 
•was  only  a  few  yards  behind  the  front  line,  his 
position  was  not  without  peril.  In  the  journal 
of  n  Highland  officer  who  was  present  at  the  | 
battle  it  is  remarked  that  Charles  exhibited  great 
impatience,  and  kept  saying  to  the  men  in  front 
of  him,  "Gros-ort!  gres-ort ! "  ("Make  haste! 
make  haste !") 

Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  spent  the  night  at  the 
littlo  village  of  Cockenzio,  hastened  to  join  his 
troops  on  first  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Highlanders  wcro  moving  towards  the  east.  His 
first  impression  regarding  their  movement  seems 
to  have  been  that,  after  finding  it  impossible  to 
attack  him  either  across  the  morass  or  through 
the  defiles  of  l*reston,  they  were  now  about 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  open  fields  towards 
the  east,  in  order  to  fight  a  fair  battlo  when  day- 
light should  appear.  But  bofore  Cope  could  com- 
plete his  arrangements  the  Highlanders  wire 
actually  upon  him.  It  is  said  that  the  advanc- 
ing mountaineers,  on  first  coming  in  sight  of 
Cope's  army,  heard  them  call  out,  "  Who  is 
there?  who  is  there?  Cannons!  cannons!  Get 
ready  the  cannons,  cannoneers !" 

Cope,  informed  by  his  retreating  sentries  that 
the  enemy  were  advancing,  had  only  time  to  ride 
once  along  the  front  of  the  lino  to  encourage  the 
men,  and  was  just  returned  to  his  place  on  the 
right  of  the  infantry  when  ho  perceived,  through 
the  thin  sunny  mist,  the  dark  clumps  of  the 
clans  rushing  swiftly  and  silently  on  towards  his 
troops.  The  indefinite  and  apparently  innumer- 
able clusters  in  which  they  successively  burst 
upon  his  sight — tho  rapidity  with  which  they 
advanced  —  the  exaggerated  hugenoss  given  to 
their  appearanco  by  the  mist — all  conspired  to 
appal  the  bewildered  general,  and  had  no  doubt  a 
still  more  discouraging  effect  upon  his  tro*p«.  | 
Little  time  was,  however,  given  for  tho  action  of  , 
fear,  for,  offering  up  one  of  those  frightful  yells 
with  which  they  always  commenced  tneir  battles,  | 
the  Highlanders  almost  immediately  appeared 
before  the  enemy,  in  all  their  terror-striking  and 
overwhelming  realities  of  savage  warfare.  Not- 
withstanding the  simultaneous  discharge  of  can- 
non and  musketry,  tho  Highlanders  came  on,  and 
tho  victory  may  bo  said  to  have  commenced  with 
the  battle. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  tho  British  troops 
behaved  very  ill  in  this  affair,  and  the  only  officer 
conspicuous  for  his  bravery  was  Colonel  Gardener, 
of  the  dragoons.  This  gallant  old  soldier,  who 
from  weakness,  consequent  upon  recent  illness, 
could  scarcely  keep  himself  in  his  snddle,  led  on 
his  men,  encouraging  them  as  well  as  ho  could 
by  tho  way ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  many 
steps  when,  rccoiving  a  few  shots  from  the  High- 
landers, they  reeled  and  turned.  Tho  colonel, 
deserted  by  his  own  men,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  infantry  who  were  fighting  without 
a  commander.  Tho  colonel  endeavoured  to  re- 
trieve f  1  inos  of  tho  dnv  until  he  at  length 
fell,  literally  riddle',  with  balls  and  gashed  with 
sword-wounds. 

So  impetuous  was  the  onset,  and  so  universal 
the  fear  among  the  British  troops,  that  the  battle 
lasted  only  some  five  or  six  minutes. 

In  the  panic  that  immediately  ensued  tho  High- 
landers used  their  dreadful  weapons  with  un- 
«n«"ig  vigour,  and  performed  many  feats  of  | 
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individual  prowess.  A  small  party  of  Macgre- 
gors,  in  particular,  bearing  for  their  only  arms 
the  blades  of  scythes  fastened  end-long  upon 

Etdes,  clove  hoads  to  tho  chin,  cut  off  the  legs  of 
orses,  and  even,  it  is  said,  laid  the  bodies  of 
men  in  two  distinct  pieces  on  tho  field.  With 
the  broadsword  alone  strength  and  skill  enabled 
them  to  do  prodigious  execution  :  men's  foot  and 
hands,  and  also  the  feet  of  horses,  were  severed 
from  tho  limbs  by  that  powerful  weapon. 

Tho  general  result  of  the  battlo  of  Preston 
was  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  royal 
army.  Between  400  and  500  wore  slain,  nearly 
1000  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  the  wholo  of 
the  remainder  were  loft  to  wander  the  country  as 
fugitives.  Sir  John  Cope  himself,  who  has  been 
severely  ridiculed  for  his  wont  of  talent  and 
readiness,  was  compelled,  albeit  roluotontly,  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  It  is  said  that  he  galloped 
twenty  miles  without  drawing  bridlo,  and  he  has 
been  described  by  a  person  who  saw  him  as  ex- 
hibiting in  his  countenance  n  most  ludicrous  mix- 
ture of  perplexity  and  dejection. 

In  the  evening  after  tho  battlo  Charles,  witl> 
his  army,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  loudly  welcomed.  The  news  of  tho  battlo 
created  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  victor, 
and  spread  proportionate  consternation  among  all 
who  had  any  interest  in  tho  state.  The  wholo  of 
the  Scottish  state  officers,  as  well  as  many  persons 
holding  inferior  offices,  betook  themselves  in  dis- 
guise either  t»  England  or  to  remote  parts  of 
their  own  country.  Charles  might  bo  said  to  havo 
completely  recovered  his  paternal  kingdom  ;  and, 
as  the  British  army  still  remained  in  Flanders, 
there  seemed  nothing  wanting  but  a  descent  upon 
England  in  order  to  secure  that  portion  of  his 
dominions  also.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
that  had  ho  adopted  this  vigorous  measure,  con- 
sidering the  torror  of  his  name,  tho  rapidity  with 
which  ho  could  have  marched,  and  the  general 
idea  which  at  this  moment  prevailed  that  thero 
was  nothing  impossible  to  his  arms,  ho  might 
havo  dislodged  his  Majesty  from  London,  and 
changed,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  perhaps  forever, 
the  titles  of  King  and  Pretender. 

His  own  sentiments  in  tho  hour  of  victory  were 
in  favour  of  an  immediate  march  into  England ; 
but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  step  by  his  ad- 
herents, who  represented  that  his  present  force 
was  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  that  by  waiting 
a  littlo  longer  he  would  increase  his  army  to  n 
respectable  number.  Thus  overruled,  Charle* 
gave  himself  up  to  tho  enjoyment  of  the  hour : 
ho  dim  (1  and  danced  in  public,  flattered  the  ladies, 
and  moved  about  among  the  people  with  a  winning 
familiarity  which  quickly  made  him  popular. 

While  Charles,  however,  indulged  in  the  gaieties 
of  the  court,  ho  did  not  neglect  that  attention  to 
more  urgent  matters  which  his  situation  and  new 
character  so  essentially  required.  He  issued  pro- 
clamations, published  edicts,  and  promulgated  new 
laws.  Ho  also  made  levies  for  the  support  of  his 
army,  mulcting  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  £5500, 
and  exacting  sums  from  other  burghs  on  pain  of 
fire  and  sword. 

Tho  English  government,  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  Charles's  progress  and  success,  now  actively 
took  measures  to  send  such  a  force  against  him  as 
would  be  capable  of  putting  a  stop  to  his  career. 
Marshal  Wado  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
Scotland  with  a  strong  body  of  troops. 
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"When  Charles  had  spent  six  weeks  at  Edin- 
burgh without  obtaining  a  third  of  the  accessions 
which  he  had  expected,  and  when  all  hope  of 
more  seemed  at  rest  for  the  present,  he  resolved, 
with  the  consent  of  his  council,  to  prosecute  the 
march  to  London,  though  his  force  was  miserably 
inadequate  to  the  object,  and  the  whole  English 
nation  was  by  this  time  up  in  anna.  Ho  had  pro- 
cured several  shiploads  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
along  with  some  money  and  a  few  officers  of  ex- 
.  perience,  from  France,  and  he  still  entertained 
hopes  of  a  descent  being  made  from  the  same 
quarter  upon  some  part  of  the  English  coast. 
He  had  great  reliance  upon  the  cavalier  gentry  of 
England,  who  had  rccentlv  sent  him  assurances 
of  support  in  case  he  marched  to  London,  and  he 
placed  tho  greatest  confidence  in  the  energies  and 
hardihood  of  his  present  force.  Upon  these 
grounds  the  council  advised  an  immediate  march, 
and  the  invading  army  accordingly  set  out. 

Though  the  invasion  of  England  was  a  de- 
sperate measure,  tho  army  was  now  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  provided  with  all  tho  con- 
veniences which  could  attend  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign. The  men  were  fresh  by  their  long  rest  at 
Edinburgh,  well  clothed  and  well  appointed ;  they 
carried  with  them  provisions  for  four  days,  and 
their  baggage  was  promptly  transported  by  a 
numerous  train  of  waggons  and  sumpter-horses. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  singular  expedi- 
tion the  insurgents  amounted  to  6000  (3000  of 
whom  were  Highlanders)  and  500  cavalry.  The 
chief  officers  were  Lords  Elcho,  Tullibardine, 
Balmerino,  Kilmarnock,  and  Pitsligo,  and  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  were  commanded  by  their  chiefs. 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  marched 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  on  foot,  in  order  to 
encourage  his  men. 

The  column  which  Charles  led  in  person  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  tho  Camerons  and  Macdonalds, 
who  were  considered  the  flower  of  his  army,  but 
who  were  not  at  this  timo  tho  most  willing  or 
enthusiastic  in  his  service,  they  being  in  fact 
strongly  opposed  to  thoir  march  into  England, 
and  in  the  end  numbers  deserted  and  caused  a 
considerable  diminution  in  tho  strength  of  the 
insurgent  force. 

On  the  11th  of  November  the  army  reached 
Carlisle,  which  city  was  yielded  up  without  a 
struggle,  and,  Marshal  Wade  having  been  pre- 
vented reaching  that  city  on  account  of  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  the  Pretender  was  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  acquisition. 

The  successful  entry  of  Charles  thus  far  into 
England  caused  the  king  to  take  more  energetic 
measures  to  crush  tho  rebellion  and  at  tho  very 
moment  that  Charles  was  residing  at  Carlisle  an 
army  of  10,000  troops,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
veterans  recently  returned  from  Flanders,  wero 
quartered  in  Staffordshire  to  oppose  him.  Other 
extraordinary  measures  were  also  taken  by  the 
English  government  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  so  insignificant  an  army  as  that  of  Charles 
penetrating  the  country  or  establishing  a  footing 
there. 

Dismayed  by  these  preparations,  a  greater  part 
of  the  council  advised  an  immediate  retreat  into 
Scotland,  while  among  those  who  were  for  moving 
onward  various  routes  wero  proposed,  until  dis- 
sensions prevailed  and  the  insurgents  began  to 
lose  faith  Doth  in  themselves  and  their  fellows. 

Charles  himself  was  in  no  way  intimidated, 
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nor  in  tho  least  disposed  to  abandon  his 
resolution  of  marching  to  London  at  all  hazards. 
As  Lord  George  Murray,  the  lieutenant-general, 
also  advocated  this  measure,  a  reluctant  consent 
was  at  length  yioldod,  and  the  army,  now  number- 
ing no  moro  than  4G00,  set  forward  on  their  in- 
sane expedition. 

Although  tho  Pretender  was  engaged  upon  a 
rash  and  unlawful  enterprise,  a  largo  amount  of 
respect  is  duo  to  him  for  the  high  personal 
qualities  ho  displayed  at  this  trying  moment.  Ho 
lived  sparingly,  busied  himself  early  and  late,  and, 
though  vehicles  and  horses  were  at  his  disposal, 
he  continued  his  former  practice  of  walking  besido 
his  men,  and  it  is  said  that  in  marching  over  the 
desolate  tract  between  Penrith  and  Shap  he  was 
so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  hold  of  ono  of  his  men  by  the 
shoulder-belt  to  keep  himself  from  falling,  and  ho 
walked  thus  for  several  miles  half  asleep. 

Though  tho  west  of  England  was  generally 
supposed  to  bo  well-affected  towards  the  exiled 
family,  Charles  ncithor  procured  a  singlo  recruit 
upon  his  march  nor  found  tho  proclamation  of 
his  father  at  the  market  towns  received  with  any 
symptoms  of  satisfaction.  Tho  English  had  pic- 
tured tho  Pretender  coming  in  all  tho  pomp  and 
military  array  of  a  real  king,  and  not  as  the  foot- 
sore and  wayworn  leader  of  a  half-savage  and 
scanty  band.  Any  lurking  affection  they  might 
have  for  his  cause  was  overridden  by  motives  of 
prudence  and  a  wholesomo  dread  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  visited  upon  treason.  Accordingly, 
when  Charles  now  called  upon  them  to  fulfil  tho 
promises  they  had  made  so  often  to  his  father,  they 
to  a  man  excused  themselves  upon  a  variety  of  pre- 
texts and  left  the  deluded  adventurer  to  work  out 
his  own  fate. 

Peoplo  possessed  of  kinder  hearts,  and  who, 
perhaps,  had  not  compromised  themselves  by  any 
hollow  promises,  could  not  help  feeling  pity  for 
the  young  Pretender  and  his  adherents,  as  cer- 
tainly moving  towards  destruction  as  the  sheep 
to  the  slaughter ;  and  many  were  tho  warnings 
Charles  received,  and  even  substantial  offers  of 
assistance  to  expedite  his  rotreat  to  Scotland. 
Nor  were  the  poorer  sort  less  moved  at  the  sight 
of  the  hardy  and  romantic  Highlanders,  who 
every  day  began  their  painful  journey  beforo  day- 
break with  no  provisions  but  what  they  carried 
in  the  shape  of  oatmeal  in  a  long  bag  by  their 
sides,  and  which  they  never  cooked,  but  merely 
mixed  before  eating  with  a  canteen  full  of  cold 
water,  trusting  for  any  variety  in  this  wretched 
cheer  to  tho  accident  of  a  bullock  killed  for  thoir 
use,  or  to  the  begrudgingly-bestowcd  hospitality 
of  their  landlords  for  the  night.  They  were 
amazed  at  tho  sight  of  men  walking  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  a  day  exposed  to  tho  bitterest  cold 
and  the  most  tempestuous  weather  in  thin  clothing, 
or  rather  rags. 

Thus  this  miserable  invading  force  marched  on 
from  day  to  day  until  they  reached  Derby.  East- 
ward of  this  town,  and  in  several  districts,  lay  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Only  a  few 
miles  intervened  between  tho  two  hosts,  hoth  of 
which  entertained  hopes  of  an  immediate  engage- 
ment. It  was  in  Charles's  power  either  to  push 
on  to  London  or  to  fight  the  superior  army  of  his 
rival.  It  was  to  consider  which  of  these  expe- 
dients should  be  adopted  thai  the  insurgents  now 
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When  intelligence  reached  London  of  an  in- 
surgent force  (the  strength  and  numbers  of  which 
hod  been  greatly  exaggerated)  being  within  four 
days'  march  of  it  there  was  great  consternation 
in  the  capital.  All  the  shops  were  shut,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  country. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  royal  effects  were  placed 
in  yachts  at  the  Tower  stairs,  which  were  kept 
ready  for  sailing  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
king  himself,  alarmed  in  the  highest  dogrce, 
ordered  his  flag  to  bo  ercctod  upon  Blackhcath, 
thereby  personally  imploring  assistance  from  his 
subjects,  and  signifying  his  intention  of  disputing 
the  crown  with  his  formidable  rival. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE. 

6ih  George  Rooke.  the  captor  of  Gibraltar, 
was  born  in  1650,  and,  though  he  lived  only  fifty- 
eight  years,  he  served  his  country  manfully  during 
five  reigns.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  gained 
his  captaincy,  and  in  that  of  James  II.  he  was 
commander  of  the  Dept/ord,  fourth-rate  man-of- 
war,  when  tho  Revolution  of  1688  set  politicians, 
soldiers,  and  seamen  in  quest  of  a  new  master. 
Rooke  zealously  applied  himself  to  the  interests  of 
William  III.,  and,  being  appointed  commodore  of 
a  squadron  cruising  off  the  Irish  coast,  ho  sailed 
to  tho  relief  of  Londonderry  when  it  was  besioged 
by  tho  forces  of  James  II.,  and  when  ho  had 
accomplished  that  service  ho  transported  tho 
Duke  of  Schomberg's  troops  to  Carrickfergus,  and 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  that  place  from  the 
Stuart  party. 

But  Rooke' s  first  grand  exploit  was  in,  or 
rather  after,  the  battle  off  Cape  La  Hogue. 

Louis  XIV.  having  fostered  tho  war  in  Ireland 
in  favour  of  tho  lato  king,  James,  and  finding 
that  it  proceeded  with  little  advantage,  deter- 
mined on  invading  England  from  tho  coast  of 
Sussex.  For  this  purpose  a  large  body  of  men, 
comprising  fourteen  battalions  of  disaffected  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  troops,  and  about  9000  French, 
were  assembled  under  tho  command  of  Marshal 
de  Belfondes,  transports  to  tho  number  of  300 
wero  fitted  out,  and  Admiral  Tourvillc  was  sent 
to  cruise  in  tho  Channel  with  the  grand  fleet. 
Intelligence  being  given  to  the  English  court. 
Russel,  our  naval  commander-in-chief,  received 
orders  to  put  to  sea  immediately.  Ho  cruised 
betwoen  Capo  La  Hoguo  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
till  joined  by  all  tho  squadrons  of  the  fleot,  whon, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1693,  ho  made  sail  for  tho 
coast  of  France. 

Rusael  detached  six  fast-sailing  vessels,  and 
despatched  them  ahead  in  search  of  the  hostile 
fleot,  and  tho  next  morning  at  daybreak  thoy 
signalled  tho  discovery  of  tho  enemy.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  form  in  lino  of  battle, 
which  was  completed  by  eight  o'clock,  tho  Dutch 
squadron  being  in  tho  van. 

Tho  French  fleet  did  not  exceed  sixty-threo 
ships,  whilo  the  combined  English  and  Dutch 
numbered  in  all  ninety-nine.  Tourvillc,  being  to 
windward,  might  easily  have  avoided  an  action, 
but,  having  received  peremptory  injunctions  to 
give  battlo,  he  threw  out  the  signal  for  close  action, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  bore  down  until  within  musket- 
ehot  of  tho  ship  carrying  tho  flag  of  tho  English 
admiral. 


At  eleven  the  memorable  action  began,  and 
raged  with  unabated  fury  till  one  o'clock,  when 


the  effect  of  the  English  guns  was  plainly  in- 
stanced upon  Tourvillc' s  ship.  The  Soleil  Royal, 
mounting  106  guns,  and  the  finest  vessel  in 
Europe,  was  completely  cut  to  pieces  ;  her  masts, 
yards,  and  rigging  were  a  wreck,  and  she  wis 
altogether  so  shattered  and  disabled  that  she  had 
to  be  towed  out  of  the  line.  Five  of  tho  enemy's 
vessels,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of  their  admiral, 
and  thus  till  three  o'clock  the  battle  was  fiercely 
maintained.  A  thick  fog  then  descended,  envelop- 
ing tho  combatants  so  closely  that  they  wero 
mutually  hid  from  view.  The  fog  cleared  shortly 
after,  when  the  French  admiral  was  discoveroJ 
towing  away  to  the  northward,  followed  by  thi 
shattered  remnants  of  his  fleet. 

Admiral  Russel  hoisted  signal  to  clear,  and 
bore  down  after  his  discomfited  enemy.  Mean- 
while Sir  Cloudeslcy  Shovel,  the  rear-admiral, 
taking  advantage  of  a  change  of  wind,  weathered 
the  flying  French  fleet,  and  brought  his  squadron 
down  upon  it  with  new  fury  ;  but,  the  fog  growing 
denser  than  before,  ho  was  forced  to  anchor. 
Again  the  weather  cleared  a  little,  and  again  the 
pursuit  ommenced.  Admiral  Carter,  with  the 
blue  squadron,  now  fell  in  with  and  engaged  tho 
French  for  half  an  hour — a  short  but  hotly- 
contested  action,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  four 
ships,  and  Admiral  Carter  his  life :  he  died  ex- 
horting his  captain  to  fight  the  ship  as  long  as 
she  could  swim.  But  the  French,  warned  by  tho 
loss  of  four  ships,  crowded  away,  with  every  rag 
set,  for  Lorgnet  road ;  tho  night  came  down 
darker  for  tho  fog,  and  the  day  was  done. 

The  20th  and  21st  wore  so  obscured  by  the  fog 
that,  though  the  chaso  was  continued  at  every 
opportunity,  and  with  such  energy  that  Admiral 
Russel' s  fore  topmast  came  by  the  board  from 
press  of  sail,  nothing  was  done ;  tho  French  still 
fled  to  the  westward,  the  confederate  fleets  fol- 
lowing hotly  after.  On  the  22nd  the  morning 
broke  fairly ;  and  at  seven  o'clock,  descrying  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  fleet — part  at  anchor 
and  part  driven  to  the  westward  with  tho  flood 
tide — the  English  sail  resumed  tho  chase,  and 
with  great  success.  About  eleven  the  Soleil 
Royal,  having  lost  her  masts,  ran  ashore  near 
Cherbourg ;  hero  she  was  followed  by  the  Admi- 
rable (90)  and  tho  Conqucrant  (80  guns),  while 
several  other  ships  hovered  near,  and  evinced  a 
disposition  to  remain  bv  their  admiral.  Perceiv- 
ing this,  Russel  desired1  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who 
was  in  the  rear,  to  proceed  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  from  his  squadron  to  destroy  the  stranded 
vessels,  sending  such  other  ships  as  be  could  spare 
to  join  tho  main  fleet.  Delaval  made  the  most  of 
his  instructions :  tho  Soleil  Royal  was  burnt,  and 
her  companions  cither  sunk  or  taken. 

In  tho  ovening  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  seen  standing  in  to  La  Hogue.  With 
dawn  of  the  following  morning  Rooko  was  ordered 
to  mako  his  way  into  the  bay,  and  deal  with  them 
as  he  best  might.  Accordingly,  with  several 
men-of-war,  fire-ships,  and  all  tho  available  boats 
of  the  fleet,  he  got  in,  and  came  upon  thirteen 
Bail  of  the  enemy  ;  but  they  had  managed  to  get 
so  high  up  the  bay  that  only  the  small  frigates 
and  tho  boats  could  approach  near  enough  to 
attempt  tho  service  upon  which  they  were  de- 
spatched. Nor  was  this  tho  only  difficulty  that 
presented  itself.   Guns  were  planted  on  the  shore, 
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v  hich  was  also  lined  with  that  formidable  army 
of  French,  Irish,  and  mistaken  English  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  as  destined  to  invado 
the  shores  of  Sussex.  The  true  sea-spirit,  how- 
ever, existed  in  the  heart  of  Georgo  Rooke, 
us  his  country's  enemies  invariably  found.  Re- 
gardless of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  thirteen 
men-of-war  within  the  reach  of  help  from  the 
shore,  regardless  of  the  artillery  and  musketry 
which  protected  them,  but  keeping  duty  wholly 
before  his  eves,  he  manned  his  boats  and  led  them 
to  the  attack.  The  battery  from  the  shore  opened 
a  heavy  lire  ;  but  Kooko  took  his  boats  under  the 
doomed  ships,  and  burnt  six  of  them  that  evening. 
The  next  morning  he  returned  to  the  business, 
and  totally  destroyed  the  other  seven,  with  every 
transport,  every  munition-vessel  in  the  bay. 
Several  of  these  men-of-war  wcro  three-deckers, 
and  not  one  carried  less  than  fifty  guns.  And  so 
skilfully  did  he  perform  this  brilliant  piece  of 
service  that,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  lost  no 
more  than  ten  men !  Tho  enemy  were  utterly 
bewildered  and  panic-struck  by  tho  audacity  of 
the  attempt. 

For  this  brilliant  exploit,  which  irreparably 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  French  fleet,  Rooke  was 
shortly  after  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £1000 
a  year,  and  received  tho  honour  of  knighthood. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  promoted  to  be  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
to  tho  charge  of  a  squadron  of  twenty-three 
English  and  Dutch  ships,  which  were  to  convoy 
the  Smyrna  fleet  through  the  Straits. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  done  their  utmost 
to  repair  the  signal  loss  they  had  sustained  at  La 
Hogue.  The  French  king  bought  several  largo 
ships,  and  had  them  converted  into  men-of-war  ; 
caused  such  as  needed  repair  to  bo  put  into  sea- 
worthy condition  during  the  winter  succeeding 


the  battle  of  La  Hogue ;  and  even  resorted  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  forbidding  any  merchant 
vessel  to  leave  tho  French  ports  until  his  new 
fleet  was  completely  manned.  Early  in  tho  month 
of  May  tho  French  sailed  into  tho  Mediterranean 
with  a  fleet  numbering  seventy-one  ships  of  war, 
besides  tenders,  bomb-vessels,  and  fire-ships. 
This  huge  armament  woa  not  only  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal  before  the  Symrna  fleet  sailed,  but 
its  very  existence  was  unknown  to  the  English 
admirals,  who  were  all  at  sea. 

The  English  fleet  accompanied  Sir  George 
Rooko  with  the  Straits  squadron  to  within  fifty 
leagues  W.S.W.  off  Ushont;  and  then,  on  tho 
Gth  of  J unc,  returned,  still  having  no  intelligence 
of  the  enemy.  The  Admiralty  at  home,  however, 
had  been  apprised  directly  from  Portugal  of  tho 
appearance  of  Tourville  with  his  formidable  fleet 
— a  hundred  and  fourteen  sail,  great  and  small 
— in  tho  Bay  of  Lagos,  between  Capo  St.  Vincont 
and  Faro.  In  consternation,  tho  Admiralty  sent 
despatch-boats  with  these  advices  to  the  English 
fleet,  which  now  consisted  of  sixty-nine  sail  of  the 
line.  The  admirals  immediately  called  a  council 
of  war,  sent  instructions  to  Rooke,  and  resolved  to 
make  sail  for  Lisbon.  This  resolution,  however, 
was  unhappily  delayed,  consequent  upon  the 
vacillation  that  over  attends  a  divided  command ; 
and  as  for  the  admiral's  despatch-boats,  they  never 
came  up  with  Rooke,  who,  with  a  fair  galo  of 
wind,  stretched  towards  tho  Straits  in  pursuit  of 
his  instructions.  His  convoy  consisted  of  nearly 
400  vessels,  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
others. 

At  daybreak  on  the  17th  of  June,  eleven  days 
after  he  parted  from  the  main  fleet,  Sir  Goorge 
Rooke,  being  off  Lagos  Bay,  discovered  ten  sail  of 
French  men-of-war  with  bo  mo  small  ships,  which 
mado  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape.  A 
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detachment  of  the  English  squadron  chased  thorn, 
and  captured  a  fire-ship,  the  crew  of  which 
(permitted  to  fall  into  English  hands  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  deception)  positively  asserted  that  the 
whole  French  force,  though  there  were  three  flags 
amongst  them,  consisted  of  no  more  than  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line,  with  about  fifty  sail  of  merchant- 
men. This  report  was  at  first  believed,  but 
before  noon  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  hoped  for  a 
brush  and  a  few  prizes,  counted  upwards  of  eighty 
war-ships  of  the  enemy. 

At  first  Rooke,  finding  that  a  safe  retreat  was 
now  an  idle  hope,  resolved  to  put  on  a  bold  front 
and  await  the  force  that  crowded  down  upon  him ; 
but  the  advice  of  the  Dutch  admiral  to  avoid  a 
conflict  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  ruin, 
without  saving  a  single  ship  of  the  convoy,  pre- 
vailed with  him.  Accordingly,  he  gavo  orders  to 
the  small  ships  which  happened  to  bo  near  the 
land  to  take  refuge  during  the  night  in  the 
neighbouring  ports  of  Faro,  St.  Lucar,  or  Cadiz, 
while  he  stood  off  with  the  rest.  No  better  course 
was  left  to  the  brave  sailor,  but  he  could  not 
wholly  savo  his  convoy  from  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  into  whose  very  jaws  he  had  been  betrayed. 
Two  Dutch  men-of-war  were  taken  after  a  noble 
resistance,  an  English  liner  was  burned,  about 
eighty  merchantmen  wero  destroyed,  and  seven 
captured.  Tho  loss  thus  sustained  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 

After  this  disaster  Sir  Georgo  Rooko  sailed 
with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  to  Madeira,  and 
thence  to  England,  whero  ho  was  honourably 
received.  Not  a  word  of  blaroo  was  uttered :  on 
tho  contrary,  ho  received  the  thanks  of  the  mer-  I 
chants  for  his  prudent  conduct,  which  rendered 
tho  loss  smaller  than  it  must  otherwise  have 
been,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 

As  member  of  Parliament  for  Portsmouth  he 
nobly  voted  according  to  his  conscience,  and  gave 
such  offenco  to  the  government  by  his  independent 
conduct  that  they  were  urgent  for  his  dismissal 
from  the  Admiralty  board ;  but  King  William 
made  this  answer:  "Sir  George  Rooke  served 
me  faithfully  at  sea,  and  I  will  never  displace  him 
for  acting  as  ho  thinks  most  for  the  service  of  his 
country  in  the  House  of  Commons."  An  honest 
and  plain-dealing  man,  he  laboured  for  a  long 
time  under  the  displeasure  of  a  powerful  party  at 
court;  while  in  Holland,  which  had  already 
produced  somo  of  tho  ablest  admirals  that  ever 
trod  a  deck,  he  was  regarded  as  the  best  officer 
and  the  greatest  seaman  of  his  age. 

In  1700  Rooke  sailed  with  a  strong  squadron 
into  the  Baltic,  to  mediate  between  Sweden  and  1 
Denmark.  Hero  he  behaved  with  as  much  mode- 
ration as  courage ;  for,  tho  latter  nation  being  un- 
willing to  subscribe  to  tho  tcnus  he  was  instructed 
to  demand,  Rooke  straightway  commenced  to  bom- 
bard Copenhagen  with  such  apparent  severity  that 
he  alarmed  the  Danes  into  compliance.  To  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  who  pressed  for  a  more  vigorous 
coercion,  Rooko  replied.  "  Sir,  I  was  sent  hither 
to  servo  your  Majesty,  but  not  to  ruin  the  King 
of  Denmark." 

On  tho  accession  of  Queen  Anne  Sir  George 
Rooke  was  constituted  "vice-admiral  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Admiralty  of  England,"  and  on  a 
new  rupture  with  Franco  was  immediately  called 
into  activo  service.  Ho  hoisted  tho  union  on 
board  the  Royal  Sovereign,  of  110  guns,  and 


sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  tho  19th  of  June,  1702, 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  English  and  twenty  Dutch 
sail  of  the  line,  exclusivo  of  a  large  number  of 
frigates  and  tenders.  There  were  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  soldiers  on  Iward,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Spain.  On  the  12th  of  August 
the  fleet  anchored  ofl  Cadiz,  and  the  next  day  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  demanding  surrender  or  submission. 
This  boing  refused,  troops  were  landed ;  but  after 
taking  Forts  St.  Mary  and  St.  Catherine  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  make  any  further  reduction, 
of  the  city,  and  the  troops  retired  to  their  ships 
and  tho  fleet  prepared  to  return  home. 

On  his  voyage  to  England,  howover,  Sir  George 
Rooke  received  intelligence  from  Captain  Hardy, 
who  had  been  taking  in  water  in  Lagos  Bay,  that 
tho  Spanish  galleons  from  tho  West  Indies,  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  French  squadron,  were 
then  lying  in  the  port  of  Vigo.  Upon  this  Sir 
George  called  a  council  of  war  and  resolved  to  sail 
to  that  port  and  attack  the  enemy ;  but  a  strong; 
gale  of  wind  drove  the  fleet  to  northward  of  Cai>e- 
Finisterre,  preventing  its  getting  off  Vigo  till  the 
11th  of  October.  On  his  arrival  Rooke  found 
the  passage  into  tho  harbour  extremely  narrow, 
not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  over,  with 
batteries,  mounting  twenty  and  forty  guns  re- 
spectively, on  each  side.  The  harbour  was  also 
defended  by  a  stone  fort,  mounting  ten  guns,  and 
garrisoned  by  500  men.  Across  the  mouth  of  tho 
harbour  was  Btretched  a  strong  boom,  tho  top 
chain  of  which  was  moored  at  each  end  to  % 
70- gun  shin,  while  within  tho  boom  were  moored 
five  other  ships  of  war,  carrying  sixty  or  seventy 
guns,  their  broadsides  to  the  offing,  and  com- 
manding the  narrow  passage. 

As  the  first  and  second  rates  drew  too  much 
water,  the  allied  admirals  shifted  their  flags  into- 
smaller  vessels.  A  division  of  five-and-twenty 
English  and  Dutch  ships  of  tho  line,  with  fri- 
gates, fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  were  ordered 
for  tho  service;  while,  to  facilitate  the  attack^ 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  landed  on  tho  south  side  of 
the  river.  Under  his  orders  Lord  Shannon 
attacked  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  40-gun  battery. 
The  French  governor  resolved  to  sally  out  and  cut 
his  way  through  the  English  forces,  but  the  gates 
were  no  sooner  opened  than  tho  English  grena- 
diers walked  in  and  compelled  the  garrison  to 
surrender. 

As  soon  as  tho  English  flag  was  seen  flying 
from  tho  walls  tho  ships  advanced,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Hobson,  in  the  Tcrbau,  crowding  all 
sail,  ran  against  the  boom,  broko  it,  and  thus 
mado  an  entrance  for  the  wholo  attacking  fleet. 
A  steady  and  destructive  fire  from  ships  and  bat- 
teries checked  their  progress  for  an  instant.  Not 
a  ship  but  felt  the  plunging  of  the  enemy's  shot 
into  her  sides,  whilo  masts  and  rigging  were 
scattered  upon  all  the  face  of  the  harbour.  The 
Tvrbay  was  cruelly  shattered  at  tho  very  opening- 
of  the  action,  and  was  at  one  time  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  burned,  being  saved  only  by  the 
desperate  exertions  of  her  crew.  Her  fore  top- 
mast was  shot  away,  her  sails  all  burnt  or 
scorched,  tho  foreyard  consumed  to  a  cinder,  her 
larboard  shrouds,  fore  and  aft,  burnt  at  the  dead- 
eyes,  while  115  men  were  either  slain  or  drowned. 
In  this  disabled  condition  she  was  abandoned  by 
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the  vice-admiral,  who  hoisted  his  flag  aboard 
the  Monmnitth. 

But  if  the  advantages  so  far  wore  against  Sir 
George  Rooke,  elsewhere  they  were  all  in  hiB 
favour.  While  a  firm  and  close  contest  waged 
with  the  enemy's  shipping,  Captain  Bokenham, 
in  the  Apparition  (90),  made  up  to  tho  battery 
on  the  left  of  the  harbour,  and,  broadside  to, 
soon  silenced  it.  The  Barfleur,  on  the  other  side, 
opened  upon  a  battery  which  did  fearful  execution 
on  the  English  ships,  and  lay  fur  some  time 
exposed  to  its  whole  fire,  unable  to  return  a 
shot,  because  tho  troops  were  between  her  and 
the  fort.  The  enemy,  however,  were  speedily 
driven  from  their  guns;  and  thus  every  defen- 
sive post  in  the  harbour  was  destroyed.  The 
French,  perceiving  the  day  lost,  and  resolved  not 
to  let  their  remaining  ships  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  began  to  fire  them  or  run  them 
ashore.  Henceforth,  therefore,  tho  English  and 
Dutch  vessels  were  engaged  in  preserving  the 
very  ships  they  had  previously  directed  all  their 
force  to  demolish.  The  galleons  were  deeply 
lad.-n  with  treasure,  which  it  was  an  important 
object  to  secure  ;  but  it  was  effected  with  only  a 
partial  success.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  this 
action  wax  brilliant  and  important.  Seventeen 
French  men-of-war,  a  like  number  of  galleons, 
two  frigates,  and  a  fire-ship  were  cither  burnt, 
sunk,  or  token,  while  treasure  to  the  value  of 
seven  millions  of  dollars  was  captured. 

The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  voted  to  Sir  George  Rooke  and  the  com- 
manders serving  under  him,  in  conferring  which 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  said, 
"In  former  times  admirals  and  generals  have 
had  success  against  France  and  Spain  separately ; 
but  this  action  at  Vigo  hath  been  a  victory  over 
them  confederated  together.  Yeu  have  not  only 
spoiled  the  enemy,  but  enriched  your  own  country. 
Common  victories  bring  terror  to  tho  conquered, 
but  ywu  have  brought  destruction  upon  them  and 
additional  strength  to  England.  Franco  hath 
endeavoured  to  support  its  ambition  by  the  riches 
of  India :  your  success,  sir,  hath  only  left  them 
the  burden  of  Spain,  and  stripped  them  of  the 
assistance  of  it.  The  wealth  of  Spain  and  tho 
ships  of  Franco  aro  by  this  victory  brought  over 
to  a  j aster  cause." 

In  the  naval  campaign  of  1704  Sir  George 
cruised  for  some  time  oft  Lagos  Bay,  in  hopes  of  ] 
failing  in  with  a  French  squadron  from  Brest, 
but  was  disappointed  in  this  endeavour ;  and,  sen- 
sible of  the  reflections  that  would  be  cast  upon 
him  if,  having  so  large  a  fleet  under  his  command, 
he  spent  tho  summer  without  any  important 
achievement,  he  resolved  to  make  a  sudden  and 
vipjrous  attempt  upon  Gibraltar. 

The  fleet  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  21st  of  July;  and,  as  a  first  step  in  tho 
enterprise,  Rooke  landed  the  marines,  with  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  infantry,  to  the  number  of  1600. 
on  the  isthmus,  with  tho  view  of  cutting  off"  all 
communication  between  the  garrison  and  the 
continent.  This  done,  Rooke  summoned  the 
governor  to  surrender;  ho  answered  that  ho 
would  defend  his  trust  to  the  last. 

Disposing  his  vessels  in  tho  most  advantageous 
and  skilful  manner,  Rooke  commenced  to  can- 
nonade the  town  at  dawn  of  the  following  morn- 
ing. With  such  spirit  were  his  orders  executed 
that  15,000  shot  wore  expended  in  five  hours, 


and  the  Spaniards  at  length  began  to  desert  their 
batteries.  Rooke,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  the  walls  at  tho  mole-head,  ordered 
Captain  Whittaker  to  launch  all  tho  boats  and 
attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  tho  silenced 
fortifications.  In  a  twinkling  every  boat  in  the 
fleet  was  pulling  lustily  in  shore,  and  Captain 
Hicks  ana  Captain  Jumper,  being  nearest  the 
mole,  landed  their  crews,  scrambled  up  into  tho 
fortifications,  and  were  actually  in  possession  of 
them  before  the  rest  could  coroo  up.  On  this 
the  Spaniards  recurred  to  their  last  resource,  and 
sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants  and 
forty  men  were  killed,  whilo  about  sixty  were 
wounded. 

The  two  captains,  with  tho  few  men  who  es- 
caped destruction  from  the  explosion,  maintained 
possession  of  the  platform  until  tho  arrival  of 
Captain  Whittaker  and  the  seamen  under  his 
command,  who  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
a  redoubt  between  the  roolo  and  the  town.  The 
admiral  then  sent  another  message  to  the 
governor,  who  found  himself  compelled  to  give 
in.  A  capitulation  was  signed  on  tho  24th  July, 
1704,  and  thus  in  littlo  more  than  two  days  the 
strongest  position  in  the  world  was  forced  by  the 
valour  of  British  seamen. 

After  adopting  every  possible  precaution  for 
tho  safe  holding  of  his  important  conquest,  Rooke 
sailed  te  Tetuan  to  take  in  wood  and  water. 
Here  he  learned  that  a  French  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  was  at  sea ;  and, 
having  got  in  his  supplies,  Rooko  mndo  after 
him.  On  the  13th  of  August  he  sighted  the 
enemy  off  Malaga,  his  fleet  consisting  of  forty- 
one  English  and  twelve  Dutch  sail  of  the  line. 
The  French  fleet  numbered  fifty-two  ships  and 
twenty-four  galleys,  drawn  up  in  three  divisions ; 
they  were  brought  to  with  their  heads  to  the 
southward,  tho  wind  being  easterly,  in  line  of 
battle  and  ready  to  receive  the  enemy.  Their 
force  was  considerably  more  formidable  than 
Rooke's;  their  ships  wcro  larger;  they  carried 
600  guns  more  than  Rooke's  fleet ;  they  were  all 
clean  ships,  just  come  out  of  port,  while  ours  had 
seen  hard  service  and  had  been  long  at  sea.  The 
French  were  woll  supplied  with  ammunition, 
whilo  several  of  Rooke  s  vessels  had  to  be  towed 
out  of  the  line  to  avoid  being  a  mere  mark  for 
the  enemy,  for  they  had  not  sufficient  powder 
and  ball  to  fire  a  single  broadside.  Moreover,  the 
enemy  had  tho  advantage  of  tho  galleys,  from 
which  they  could  draft  a  fresh  unfatigued  man 
for  every  one  slain  or  wounded. 

As  Sir  George  Rooke  was  apprehensive  that 
tho  French  intended  to  pierce  his  lino  with  their 
galleys  and  fire-Bhips,  he  ordered  the  Swallow 
and  Panther,  two  fourth-rates,  with  two  fifth- 
rates  and  two  fireshipa,  to  fall  to  windward,  and 
act  on  occasion.  This  disposition  made,  at  ten 
o'clock  Rooke  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  in 
order  of  battle.  When  within  half  gun-shot  the 
French  set  all  sail,  as  if  they  intended  to  stretch 
ahead  and  weather  him  ;  Rooke  accordingly  fired 
a  chase-gun  at  the  French  admiral  to  bring  him 
to,  of  which  he  took  no  notice.  Rooke  then 
threw  abroad  the  signal  for  action,  and  without 
further  parley  opened  fire.  The  action  was 
severe  in  the  extreme.  The  Royal  Catherine  (90), 
the  St.  George  (96),  and  tho  Shrewsbury  (80) 
bore  tho  chief  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  were  almost 
splintered.   The  French,  however,  suffered  still 
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more.  A  70-gun  ship,  ordered  to  board  the 
Monk  (a  60-gun  ship  of  oursj,  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  footing  on  English  dccka,  but  Mas  instantly 
beaten  off  with  great  slaughter.  Again,  rein- 
forced by  fresh  men  from  the  galleys,  the  French- 
man made  the  desperate  attempt,  and  again  was 
repulsed.  Fresh  men  from  the  galleys,  and  yet 
another  endeavour;  but  it  was  useless.  Three 
several  times  did  our  brave  seamen  beat  off  three 
several  crews. 

Bravely  as  the  French  fought,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  falling 
from  their  hands,  and  by  two  o'clock  the  enemy's 
van  gave  way  in  disorder.  Notwithstanding,  the 
Gallic  flag  waved  defiance  till  nightfall,  and  the 
booming  of  the  French  guns  remained  unsilenccd 
by  the  thunders  of  the  English.  At  night,  how- 
ever, tho  enemy  towed  off  their  crippled  fleet  by 
help  of  the  galleys ;  and  the  wind,  shifting  to  tho 
northward  during  the  night,  gave  them  an  ad- 
vantage over  us. 

After  some  hours  spent  in  repairing,  Rooke 
stood  after  them,  and  for  two  days  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  fight.  The  enemy,  for  their  part, 
had  had  enough  of  fighting  for  the  present,  and 
sheered  off.  In  this  battle  Rooke  lost  687  men, 
and  had  1632  wounded,  while  tho  Dutch  under 
his  command  lost  400  more. 

Finding  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  action  all 
in  vain,  Rooke  repaired  to  Gibraltar,  where  he 
remained  eight  days  to  refit ;  and,  having  rein- 
forced the  place  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  with 
ammunition  and  provisions,  he  left  Sir  John 
Leake  in  the  Mediterranean  with  a  strong  squa- 
dron, and  returned  to  England.  But  the  old 
part  v  intrigues  which  had  ever  militated  against 
the  honest  seaman  were  still  rife;  ho  was  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  violence  of  party  dissensions,  re- 
tired altogether  from  public  service.  He  carried 
with  him  the  love  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and 
the  well-earned  respect  of  England's  enemies. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  January  24,  1708-9, 
he  was  comparatively  poor  as  to  this  world's 
goods.  "I  do  not  leavo  much,"  said  he;  "but 
what  I  do  leave  was  honestly  gotten  :  it  never 
cost  a  sailor  a  tear  «r  the  nation  a  farthing." 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLXCTIOX  OF 

Cnu  $nnbf  nts  in  |f  abal  £  PtilUarg  %  ifr. 
— 

A  GALLANT  BOARDER. 

In  Earl  Howe's  engagement  with  the  French 
fleet  on  tho  1st  of  June,  1794,  tho  Marlborough, 
by  intrepidly  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  became 
totally  dismasted,  and  in  that  situation  dropped 
with  her  stern  on  the  bows  of  a  French  eighty  - 
four,  whoso  bowsprit  came  over  the  Marlborough'' $ 
poop.  The  Frenchmen  were  preparing  to  board, 
though  with  evident  reluctance,  when  an  English 
sailor  of  the  name  of  Appleford,  to  be  beforehand 
with  them,  mounted  their  bowsprit,  and  with  his 
cutlass  boldly  leaped  upon  their  forecastle,  which 
ho  not  enly  took  possession  of,  but  forced  his  ad- 
versaries to  fly  for  safety  into  the  waist  of  tho 
ship.  A  French  officer,  observing  the  uncommon 
behaviour  of  the  British  tar,  dashed  from  tho 


quarter-deck,  to  reproach  so  many  of  his  men 

for  running  away  from  one ;  and,  to  convince  them 
of  his  own  honour,  instantly  commenced  an  attack 
upon  Appleford,  who,  however,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  conquer  him.  His  situation  by  this 
time  becoming  extremely  dangerous,  he  thought 
it  best  to  effect  his  retreat,  as  he  was  not  at  that 
time  assisted  on  the  spot  by  any  of  his  country- 
men. With  this  intention  he  again  mounted  the 
bowsprit,  and,  by  courageously  springing  from 
it,  reached  the  poop-deck  of  his  own  ship  at  the 
moment  when  the  vessels  were  drifting  from  each 
other. 

TUB  MAYOR  OF  ROCHBLLB. 

Whbn  Rochelle  was  besieged  by  the  royalist 
armies,  in  1672,  the  inhabitants  elected  for  their 
mavor,  captain,  and  governor  Jean  G niton. 
This  brave  man  at  first  modestly  refused  the 
office ;  but,  being  pressed  by  all  his  fellow  towns- 
men, he  took  up  a  poignard  and  said,  "  I  will  be 
mayor,  since  you  wish  it,  but  on  the  condition  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  strike  this  poignard  to  the 
heart  of  the  first  who  sneaks  of  surrendering.  I 
consent  that  you  shall  do  the  same  to  me  if  I  men- 
tion capitulating ;  and  I  demand  that  this  poig- 
nard lie  always  ready  on  the  table  when  we 
assemble  in  the  Town  House."  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  conducted  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
had  raised  a  mole  before  the  gate  of  the  city, 
which  shut  up  the  entrance  and  prevented  the 
provisions  from  reaching  it.  Some  one  saying  to 
Guiton  that  many  of  the  people  had  perished  of 
hunger,  and  that  death  would  soon  sweep  away 
all  the  inhabitants,  "  Well,"  said  he  coolly,  "  it 
will  bo  sufficient  if  one  remains  to  shut  the 


TABINO  OBSERVATIONS. 

Frbderick  tub  Great  being  once  posted  in 
the  New  Marck,  opposite  to  the  immense  Russian 
army,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow 
bed  of  a  river,  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 
accompanied  by  the  adjutant,  one  of  his  pages, 
and  a  groom.  Having  laid  his  glass  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  page,  he  began  to  observe  the 
Russians,  who,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  him, 
kept  up  a  smart  fire  upon  the  place  where  he 
stood.  The  balls  struck  the  ground  on  all  sides 
of  him,  and  covered  his  hat  and  coat  with  the 
earth  they  threw  up.  At  last  the  adjutant  thought 
it  his  duty  to  apprise  the  king  of  his  danger,  and, 
nulling  him  gently  by  the  coat,  he  begged  his 
Majesty  would  not  remain  in  so  dangerous  a  spot, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  him  the  effects  of 
the  enemy's  fire  upon  his  clothes.  The  king  did 
not  answer  him  for  some  minutes  ;  but  he  at  last 
turned  his  head,  and  said,  with  great  composure. 
"  If  you  are  afraid,  sir.  you  may  go  back,"  and 
then  continued  his  observations.  After  seeing 
everything  he  wished  he  said  to  the  page,  "  Now 
I  have  done,  you  may  pack  up  again."  He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  rode  gently  towards  the  camp, 
and  conversed  with  the  adjutant  upon  different 
subjects. 

tbuth  saper  than  falsehood. 
General  Ambrose  Spinola,  passing  through 
Paris,  in  1604,  had  the  honour  of  supping  with 
Henry  IV.  Towards  tho  end  of  tho  entertain- 
ment, the  king  having  asked  him  what  particular 
plan  of  operations  he  meant  to  pursue  in  the  next 
campaign,  Spinola  gave  him  a  faithful  relation  of 
his  intentions,  telling  him  how  and  when  he 
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begin,  where  he  would  construct  a  bridge 
on  the  Scheldt  to  lead  over  his  army,  and  where 
lie  proposed  to  erect  a  small  fort.  In  a  word,  he 
did  not  omit  the  minutest  circumstance.  Henry, 
who  was  interested  for  the  Dutch,  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  an  account  of  all 
that  bo  had  heard,  telling  him  that  he  must  take 
everything  in  a  quite  contrary  sense,  as  it  was 
not  probable  that  Spinola,  who  was  suspicious  of 
him,  would  have  disclosed  his  real  designs.  This 
able  general,  however,  did  everything  that  he 
bad  said.  He  had  been  free  with  Henry  IV. 
only  because  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not 
believe  him.  On  this  account  that  prince  said, 
"  Others  deceive  me  by  speaking  falsehood,  but 
Spinola  has  deceived  me  by  telling  the  truth." 

A  SEVERE  REHl'KB. 

A  French  field-marshal  who  had  attained 
that  rank  by  court  favour,  not  by  valour,  received 
from  a  lady  the  present  of  a  drum,  with  this  in- 
iKTTption,  Made  to  be  beaten. 

The  same  hero,  going  one  evening  to  the  opera, 
forcibly  took  possession  of  the  box  of  a  respectable 
abbe,  who  for  this  outrage  brought  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  honour  established  for  such  cases  under 
the  old  government.  The  abbe"  thus  addressed 
the  court,  "  I  come  not  here  to  complain  of 
Admiral  Suffrein,  who  took  so  many  ships  in  the 
Eaat  Indies ;  I  come  not  to  complain  of  Count  de 
Graase,  who  fought  so  nobly  in  the  West;  I 
come  not  to  complain  of  the  Duke  de  Crcbillon, 
who  took  Minorca ;  but  I  come  to  complain  of  the 

Marshal  B  ,  who  took  my  box  at  the  opera, 

and  never  took  anything  the.      The  court  paid 
the  high  compliment  of  refusing  his  suit, 
that  he  had  himself  inflicted  sufficient 


WHY  NEY  RETREATED  FROM  PORTUGAL. 

Ox  the  memorable  retreat  from  Portugal  Mar- 
shal Ney  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and  had  to 
maintain  several  conflicts  with  the  English  troops. 
On  retreating  through  Pombal,  the  moment  the 
English  entered  the  town  the  bells  were  ordered 
to  be  rung,  and  every  kind  of  rejoicing  to  be 
made,  even,  it  is  said,  to  the  burning  of  Key  and 
Ma*«ma  in  effigy.  Key,  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  instantly  turned  round  and  drovo 
the  British  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
set  fire  to  the  town.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  Wellington,  stating  that  he  was  sorry  to 
have  been  compelled  to  such  a  measure ;  but  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  prove  to  his  lordship  that  it 
was  hunger,  and  that  only,  that  obliged  tho 
French  to  rotreat  out  of  Portugal. 

MILITARY  DEVOTION. 

The  following  instance  of  military  devotion 
occurred  at  tho  siege  of  Dantzic  in  1807  : — One 
Portunaa,  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  French  Light 
Infantry,  happened  to  stray  in  tho  dark  into  a 
column  of  Russians,  who  cried  out  to  an  advanc- 
ing body  of  French,  "  Do  not  fire ;  we  are  French- 
men," whereupon  Fortunes,  although  threatened 
with  instant  death  should  ho  speak,  boldly  cried, 
fire,  my  brave  captain;  they  are  not 


NAMES  WITHOUT  HANDLES. 

A  Scotch  officer  declined  an  invitation  to  din- 
r,  saying,  "  You  must  really  excuse  me  ;  1  am 
i  Wolfe." 


observed  that  homighthaveexpressedhimsclf  with 
more  respect,  and  said  General  Wolfe.  "  Sir,"  said 
tho  Scotchman,  with  great  promptitude,  "  wo 
never  say  General  Alexander  or  General  Caesar." 
Wolfe,  who  was  within  hearing,  acknowledged 
by  a  low  bow  tho  pleasure  ho  felt  at  tho  high 
compliment. 


Salts  of  i\t  Camp  Jfirt  anb  Ijjc 
♦ 

EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

toth«"Mamct  Stories." 


By  ono  of  the 

CHAPTER  VII 


"  Mv  dear  Father  and  Mother, — 

"  It  is  just  four  years  since  I  left  England  as 
a  common  soldier,  with  the  remains  of  my  bounty 
in  my  pocket,  and  your  good  advice  and  blessing 
carefully  preserved  in  my  hrart.  You  kn»w  too 
well  all  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  seek  ray 
fortune,  and  the  '  bubble  reputation,  o'en  in  tho 
cannon's  mouth,'  and,  though  you  called  my 
hopes  and  aspirations  chivalric  and  quixotic, 
you  did  not  condemn  and  you  did  not  forbid  mo, 
but,  with  the  injunction  to  do  my  duty  in  all 
things  truly  and  honourably,  you  blessed  and 
bade  mo  go  and  prosper. 

"  Four  years,  my  dear  parents,  and  the  privato 
Havering,  grenadier  company,  is  now  Captain 
Edgar  Havering,  the  friend  of  my  colonel,  and,  I 
honestly  believe,  of  every  officer  in  the  regiment. 
Was  not  this  worth  enlisting  for,  my  dear  father 
— was  it  not,  my  beloved  mother — when  it  places 
me  so  far  on  tho  road  that  leads  to  all  my  hopes 
and  the  realisation  of  all  my  joys,  tho  possession 
of  my  darling  Ethel  ? 

"  My  last  letter  apprised  you  of  the  capture  of 
Cape  Town  and  the  gazetting  of  my  name  as  a 
lieutenant.  In  taking  leave  of  that  subject,  I 
havo  only  to  mention  that  my  prize-money  for 
that  affair  amounted  to  £2000,  which  I  havo 
still  intact  in  England  in  the  hands  of  our  regi- 
mental bankers. 

11  We  arrived  on  the  Coromandel  coast  about 
nine  months  ago,  and  our  regiment  and  two 
others,  in  all  about  2700  men,  were  landed  and 
attached  to  the  Madras  army,  the  remainder  of 
the  force  being  sent  on  to  Bengal,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  Calcutta. 

"The  army  to  which  wo  were  attached 
amounted  to  nearly  70,000  men,  the  wholo  (with 
the  exception  of  some  6000  Europeans)  imperial 
and  company's  troops,  consisting  of  native  sepoys 
—and  splendid  soldiers  they  arc,  I  assure  you. 
Hardly  had  we  time  to  get  over  the  languor  and 
sea-sickness  of  a  long  voyago  when  wo  were 
ordered  to  the  front,  and,  attended  by  elephants, 
camels,  bullocks,  mules,  and  every  kind  of  beast 
of  burthen,  pushed  on  for  weeks,  occasionally 
fighting  tho  hill  tribes  or  taking  their  forts.  At 
last  wo  fairly  got  into  the  Deccan  country,  and 
then  our  work  began  in  earnest,  no  longer  de- 


tached fighting,  but  war  on  a  grand  l 

"  The  Nizam  had  a  splendid  army  in  the  fielc 
that  numerically  nearly  doubled 
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by  French  officer*,  and  its  artillery  drilled  and 
served  under  the  most  approved  European  system. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  giving  you  oven  a  pro- 
grammo  of  our  short  but  brilliant  campaign: 
suffice  it  that  battle  followed  battle  in  rapid 
succession,  the  enemy  becoming  fiercer  and  more 
vindictive  after  each  defeat.  Leaving  these  mat- 
ters for  the  newspapers  to  inform  you  of,  or  for  a 
future  timo  of  recital,  I  shall  turn  to  a  part  of 
the  subject  which  1  naturally  believo  will  be 
more  acceptable  to  you — the  personal  adventures 
of  your  absent  son. 

"  After  the  last  battle,  in  which  the  Nizam's 
army  was  totally  routed,  I  was  detached,  with  150 
of  our  men,  to  take  and  destroy  an  insignificant 
fort,  which  was  likely  to  form  a  rallying  point 
for  the  enemy.  Having  taken  the  fort,  I  obtained 
some  important  intelligence  from  a  prisoner  con- 
nected with  a  hill  fortress  in  which  the  treasures 
of  the  Nizam's  entire  kingdom  were  known  to  be 
secreted— a  fortress,  in  fact,  which  the  general  had 
been  unable  either  by  threats  or  bribes  to  obtain 
any  accurate  description  of,  though  every  expe- 
dient had  been  tried  to  induce  the  natives  to  say 
where  it  was  situated  or  conduct  an  expedition  to  it. 

"  Ab  I  descended  to  the  plain  after  destroying 
the  fort  I  had  the  good  fortnne  to  fall  in  with  a 
wing  of  one  of  tho  company's  native  regiments, 
of  about  200  men.  Homing,  as  a  king's  officer,  a 
superior  rank  to  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the 
sepoys,  I  at  once  (though  risking  thereby  my 
commission  and  rendering  myself  likely  to  be 
cashiered  with  ignominy)  took  command  of  the 
party,  and,  joining  my  own  men  with  them,  ad- 
vanced by  a  forced  march  some  seven  leagues  up 
an  Alpine  range  in  tho  western  ghauts,  when, 
suddenly  turning  round  a  precipitous  ravine,  I 
beheld  the  fortress  perched  on  the  top  of  an  in- 
sulated crag  directly  before  and  almost  above 
me.  Fortunately,  I  was  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance and  upon  foot,  and  was  consequently  un- 
peroeived.  Instantly  hastening  back,  1  bivouacked 
my  men  in  the  gorges  of  tho  ghauts,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  defile. 
We  had  marched  through  the  broiling  sun  all 
day,  and  every  man  was  thoroughly  exhausted, 
when  at  seven  o'clock  I  ordered  them  to  pile 
arms  and  prepare  supper. 

"  While  the  troops  were  refreshing  themselves 
with  necessary  food  and  rest  I  threw  a  cloak  over 
my  uniform,  and,  creeping  to  the  month  of  the 
<lefile,  examined  long  and  silently  the  rocky  for- 
tress, that  stood  on  a  kind  of  peninsula,  dividing 
the  gorge  into  two  long  and  tortuous  passages. 
The  only  approach  to  this  rocky  citadel  that  I 
could  discover  seemed  by  a  flight  of  steep  Bteps, 
cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  directly  under 
the  gate  of  the  fortress  itself. 

"  I  havo  told  you  in  one  of  my  letters  about 
the  rocky  fortress  in  Italy  called  Scylla.  The 
recollection  of  that  place  was  of  immense  im- 
portance to  roe  now,  for,  as  the  French  drovo  us 
out  of  that  Scylla  and  we  had  to  escape  by  ropes 
down  the  rocks,  it  suggested  to  me  a  method  of 
getting  into  this  place.  You  may  be  sure  I  was 
not  long  in  trying  to  effect  means  to  carry  out 
the  idea  I  had  formed  in  my  own  mind  for  the 
storming  tho  impregnable  fort. 

"  After  having  thoroughly  examined  every 
aspect  of  the  walls  within  my  observation,  and 
fully  mado  up  my  mind  as  to  my  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, I  returned  to  tho  bivouac,  and,  calling 


some  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  my  own 

corps,  men  who  had  been  of  groat  service  to  me 
in  tho  escape  from  Scylla,  I  told  them  my  plan 
of  operations,  and,  assigning  each  sergeant  his 
special  duty,  lay  myself  down  before  the  watch- 
fire  to  enjoy  an  hour's  repose,  for  I  was  resolved 
to  attempt  nothing  till  after  midnight.  The 
men,  quite  unconscious  of  having  any  duty  to 
perform,  had  turned  themselves  over  in  their 
blankets  after  their  frugal  meal,  and  were  soon 
soundly  Bleeping.  The  night,  or  rather  the 
morning  (for  it  was  past  one  o'clock),  was  in- 
tensely dark  and  extremely  cold  as  1  woke  my 
men  and,  insisting  on  the  observance  of  pro- 
found silence,  led  a  hundred  of  my  own  regi- 
ment and  the  same  number  of  sepoys  cautiously 
out  of  the  defile  and  over  the  uneven  road,  till 
they  halted  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  where,  from 
tho  overhanging  nature  of  the  crags  and  pro- 
jecting battlements,  we  should  have  been  com- 
pletely unobserved  by  the  garrison  even  in  broad 
daylight. 

"  Having  taken  all  tho  responsibility  of  this 
bold  measure  on  myself,  1  was  resolved  it  should 
not  miscarry  from  any  want  of  energy  on  my 
part,  and  therefore  determined  on  first  scaling 
the  rock  myself.  Leaving  tho  men  below,  1 
at  once  began  the  difficult  and,  as  I  found  it  at 
every  step,  extremely  dangerous  ascent.  I  had 
I  taken  the  precaution  of  making  a  rope  of  tho 
sergeants'  silk  scarves.  Securing  one  end  of  this 
over  a  jutting  crag,  I  descended  again,  and  di- 
rected the  lieutenant  of  tho  sepoys  to  wait  till  he 
heard  us  in  the  fort,  and  then  either  to  try  to 
scale  tho  rock  on  tho  opposito  side  or  mount  it 
by  my  side.  Then,  telling  my  men  to  follow 
noiselessly,  I  sprang  up  the  rock,  surrounded  by 
at  least  a  score  of  my  fellows,  who,  leaving  the 
rope  for  the  less  sure-footed  or  confident,  boldly 
and  fearlessly  clustered  round  me. 

"  I  had  gained  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
distance,  and  could  just  dimly  note  the  embra- 
sure through  which  I  proposed  to  lead  my  men, 
when  a  large  piece  of  stone,  giving  way  under 
one  of  the  climbers,  was  heard  bounding  from 
rock  to  rock,  with  startling  clamour,  to  tho 
ground.  The  situation  was  extremely  critical, 
as  it  might  rouse  tho  whole  garrison.  As  it  was, 
I  had  barely  time  to  whisper,  '  Halt !  be  still, 
every  man,'  when  I  heard  the  Mussulman  guard 
overhead,  as  they  peered  inquiringly  from  a  jut- 
ting rampart  and  asked  among  themselves  for  a 
reason  for  so  unusual  a  sound. 

"  While  clinging  in  a  most  precarious  manner 
to  a  slippery  projection,  without  an  atom  of  rest 
for  my  feet,  and  listening  with  intense  anxiety  to 
the  half-audible  conversation  of  the  guard  above, 
a  soldier  whispered  in  my  ear,  as  he  touched  my 
hand  with  the  hilt  of  his  bayonet — 

"  1  For  God's  sake,  lieutenant,  run  my  bayonet 
into  my  heart,  for  I  feel  I  must  cough,  and  if  I 
do  I  shall  betray  and  ruin  the  whole !  Quick, 
Mr.  Havering,  it  -•  coming !' 

"  4  Keep  it  down  a  moment  longer,  Brown ;  for, 
see,  here's  a  port-hole.  In!  in!'  I  cried,  as  at 
the  moment  I  saw  a  lower  embrasure,  that  would 
prevent  any  further  climbing. 

" '  Not  before  my  officer,  if  I  die  for  it !'  ex- 
claimed the  brave  fellow,  as  ho  hung  back  to  give 
me  the  place  of  honour. 

"  I  need  not  tell  yon,  father,  that  I  was 
through  the  embrasure  in  a  moment,  and  had 
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drawn  in  Brown  and  made  way  for  the  swarm  of 
panting  and  benumbed  climbers  (for  it  was  bit- 
terly cold),  who  came  rapidly  and  silently  in. 
One  of  the  men  chancing  to  nave  a  tinder-box 
and  taper,  we  soon  procured  a  light,  and  by  its 
friendly  aid  discovered  ourselves  in  a  casemated 
cell,  opening  out  on  one  of  the  ramparts,  leading 
by  a  abort  flight  of  steps  to  a  platform,  on  which 
we  could  just  dimly  discover  the  turbaned  heads 
of  the  guards,  as  they  still  looked  down  the  rock 
for  an  explanation  of  the  unusual  noise. 

"  The  cell  was  nearly  filled,  and  most  of  my 
men  had  reached  their  destination  in  safety.  I 
had  divided  those  around  me  into  two  parties, 
and  was  just  on  the  point  of  issuing  forth,  when 
I  observed  a  sudden  movement  among  the  guard 
on  the  rampart :  a  torch  was  lighted  as  if  by 
magic,  a  matchlock  fired,  the  torch  hurled  down 
the  rocks,  and,  amidst  a  loud  discordant  cry,  I 
■could  note  the  exclamation  of  agony,  as  the  next 
instant  one  of  my  men  was  heard  falling  from 
rock  to  rock  in  his  headlong  descent. 

"  The  garrison  was  alarmed,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  men  rushing  from  all  quarters 
towards  the  ramparts.  There  was  no  time  for 
delay  or  hesitation.  Hastily  giving  the  word,  I 
led  my  men  out,  with  a  ringing  cheer,  on  the  as- 
tonished enemy,  who,  wheeling  suddenly  round, 
met  us  with  a  withering  volley  of  matchlocks, 
pistols,  and  gin  galls.  &>  sudden  was  the  dis- 
cbarge that  my  force  was  for  an  instant  staggered 
by  its  execution.  The  check  hardly  lasted  a 
moment,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  closing  up, 
the  enemy,  throwing  away  their  matcn- 
and  firearms,  drew  their  fearful-looking 
,  and,  like  so  many  infuriated  tigers,  threw 
Ives  upon  us  pell-mell,  with  deafening 
itsof 4  Allah  il  Allah!' 
"  I  have  said  they  camo  on  like  tigers :  nothing 
else,  I  can  assure  you,  can  convey  any  idea  of  tho 
ferocious  manner  m  which  these  incarnato  fiends, 
with  yells  and  demoniac  shrieks,  flung  themselves 
on  our  bayonets,  tore  off  the  heads  of  my  soldiers 
with  their  teeth  and  hands,  as  they  hewed  at  their 
necks,  and  then  flung  them  in  the  faces  of  their 
appalled  comrades. 

Drunk  with  opium,  and  mad  with  holy  zeal, 
they  fought  and  yelled  like  a  pack  of  devils  just 
bmke  loose.  Being  in  advance  of  my  men,  I  was 
suddenly  seized  by  the  throat  in  the  grasp  of  a 
brawny  Mussulman,  and  before  I  could  resist  or 
think  hurled  backwards  with  such  force  that  I 
found  myself  pressed  to  tho  earth  by  the  full 
weight  01  my  assailant,  who,  with  his  knee  on 
my  chest  and  his  hand  on  my  throat,  pointed  bis 
gleaming  scimitar  at  my  breast. 

"  My  sword-hand  and  weapon  were  under  me : 
I  was  powerless,  completely  at  tho  mercy  of  my 
enemy.  I  saw  my  men  giving  way ;  I  had  no  fear 
of  death,  only  a  burning  sense  of  shame  as  tho 
miscarriago  of  all  my  hopes  filled  my  heart  with 
bitter  regrets.  By  a  desperate  effort  I  contrived 
to  call  out — 

'"Close  up,  my  lads,  and  give  them  tho 
bayonet!' 

"My  men  replied  with  a  ringing  cheer,  and  I 
saw  no  more,  for  at  that  moment  my  vision  was 
obscured. 

44  •  No,  you  don't,  you  ugly  thief.  Take  that  for 
yourself!'  exclaimed  the  well-remembered  voice  of 
tho  man  Brown,  as  he  drove  his  bayonet  to  the 
lock  in  the  breast  of  my  assailant,  who,  like  a 


wolf  tearing  at  the  spear  that  impaled  him, 
writhed  on  the  cruel  steel  as  he  hewed  at  the 
musket  with  his  sword,  while  with  every  gush  of 
blood  that  burst  from  his  mouth  he  ejaculated, 
4  Allah  il  Allah !'  till  Brown  kicked  the  body  off 
his  bayonet  and  held  out  his  hand  to  mo. 

44 1  wanted  no  aid,  however.  I  was  on  my  feet 
in  an  instant,  and,  cheering  on  my  company, 
swept  the  rampart  before  our  lino  of  serried 
bayonets.  The  enemy  at  the  first  sign  of  real 
danger  had  lighted  their  firepots,  which,  being 
placed  along  the  parapet,  threw  a  lurid  glare, 
almost  as  light  as  day,  over  the  murderous  scene  ; 
for,  though  broken  and  disorganised,  tho  Mussul- 
mans fought  singly  like  wild  cats,  springing  from 
corners  or  angles  of  the  fort  on  our  ranks,  and, 
though  transfixed  by  a  dozen  bayonets,  were  sel- 
dom despatched  before  their  crooked  swords  had 
maimed  or  slain  one  or  two  of  our  men. 

44  Wo  hod  driven  tho  remnant  of  the  enemy 
into  an  angle  of  tho  main  bastion,  where  my 
soldiers,  now  furious  at  the  vindictive  nature  of 
their  enemy,  were  shooting  them  down  like  wild 
beasts,  when  the  lieutenant  and  his  sepoys  made 
their  appearance  in  the  rear,  and,  pouring  in  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  fiie,  ended  the  short  but 
murderous  contest,  which  for  malignity  and 

lything  I 


desperate  resistance  surpassed  anything 
witnessed  or  read  of. 

41  You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  determination 
and  obstinacy  of  this  resistance  when  1  tell  you 
that,  of  250  men  who  garrisoned  the  fort,  when  the 
fight  was  over  only  ten  were  found  alive,  and 
those  so  badly  wounded  that  they  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  rampart  to  the  waggon  prepared  for  them. 

44  Tho  wealth  found  in  the  place  was  enormous. 
Piling  a  dozen  bullock-drays  we  found  in  the 
place  with  treasure,  plunder,  and  arms — every- 
thing of  value  that  could  be  found  worth  removal 
—by  sunrise  we  were  ready  to  start,  and,  taking 
our  own  and  tho  enemy's  wounded  with  us,  began 
tho  descent  of  the  rock  by  daybreak.  Laying  a  train 
from  tho  magazine,  I  waited  till  all  had  reached 
the  gorge,  and,  when  well  in  the  defile,  lighted 
the  fusee,  and  we  heard  the  rending  of  the  mas- 
sive walls,  and  saw  the  huge  bodies  of  upheaved 
stone,  and  then  the  sky  made  red  and  murky  by 
the  flame  that,  like  a  volcano,  shot  up  its  fearful 
column  into  the  grey  heavens. 

44  By  forced  marches,  and  a  special  guidance  of 
Providence  (for  tho  defeated  Nizam  with  his  army 
was  retreating  on  this  very  spot,  the  depot  of  his 
ammunition  and  treasure),  we  after  three  days* 
excessive  fatigue  came  up  with  the  head-quarters 
of  our  army.  I  shall  leave  till  I  seo  you  the 
account  of  my  interview  with  the  general,  and  his 
pleasure  and  astonishment  when  he  heard  my 
brief  statement,  and  beheld  tho  evidence  in  the 
plunder  and  wealth  collected  in  our  line  of  bullock- 
drays.  The  prize-money  I  understand  will  bo 
something  extraordinary,  and  my  share,  I  am  told, 
will  realise  a  small  fortune. 

44  Tho  general,  to  show  his  appreciation  of  my 
behaviour,  appointed  mo  to  a  company,  with  a 
promise  of  a  major's  commission;  so  for  the  pro- 
sent  I  am  content  with  my  rank  of  captain. 

"  If  you  see  Ethel,  as  1  am  sure  you  will,  tell 
her  sbo  is  still  the  divinity  that  leads  mo  on  to 
honour  and  distinction. 

44 1  am  obliged  to  leave  off  in  haste,  as  a  court- 
martial  upon  an  officer  just  como  out  is  to  be  held 
|  and  I  shall  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Poor 
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fellow !  whoever  he  is,  I  am  afraid,  from  what 
I  hear,  it  will  go  hard  with  him. 

"  God  bless  3-ou,  my  dear  father  and  mother, 
and  accept  the  sincere  love  of,  till  death, 
M  Your  over  affectionato  son, 

"  Edoab  Havkking." 

CHAPTER  VIII.— AN  OFFICBR'8  BUNGALOW. 

In  a  long  elegantly- furnished  room  of  a  bun- 
galow attached  to  the  quarK  r- mas  tor -gen  oral's 
department,  in  one  of  the  quadrangles  of  the 
cantonment*  for  British  troops  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  Bombay,  were  collected  some  six 
or  eight  officers,  in  the  cool  undress  peculiar  to  the 
regulation  orders  then  in  vogue.  A  few  civilians, 
a  I'arsee  banker,  and  one  or  two  merchants  from 
the  city,  with  a  captain  of  one  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  ships  and  a  regimental  Burgeon, 
brought  up  the  number,  with  the  host,  Colonel 
Clinton,  to  thirteen. 

The  party  were  seated  down  both  sides  of  a  long 
table,  laid  out  in  the  most  profuse  and  elegant 
style  for  a  luxurious  tiffin— an  elaborate  species 
of  luncheon,  partaking  equally  of  breakfast  and 
dinner.  Whatever  the  fashion  of  the  eastern  or 
western  hemisphere  had  made  celebrated  in  tho 
art  of  convivial  potation  was  to  be  found  at  this 
board,  while,  as  regards  viands,  every  delicacy 
that  wealth  amid  procure  or  luxury  desire  was 
prodigally  displayed. 

Tho  closed  jalousies  of  the  verandah,  and  the 
mosquito  blinds  of  pale  blue  muslin  over  the 
window  frames  and  unglozod  squares  admitted  a 
mi  : y  kind  of  moonlight,  while,  to  keep  the 
apartment  cool  and  endurable,  two  immense 
punkahs  hung  from  either  end  of  tho  ceiling,  and 
were  constantly  worked  by  bearers  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  keeping  waves  of  refreshing  air  playing 
round  the  heads  of  tho  heat -oppressed  guests. 

Though  Celonel  Clinton  had  been  nearly  three 
months  in  tho  presidency,  ho  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  accomplish  this  his  most  anxious  wish 
— to  give  a  first-class  tiffin  to  some  of  his  special 
military  friends,  and  a  few  particular  guests,  such 
as  tho  Parsce  on  whom  his  letters  of  credit  were 
drawn  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  the 
head-quarters  of  his  regiment  had  sailed  from 
England.  These  and  a  few  merchants  whom  he 
had  met  at  the  mess-table  formed  the  party  Lionel 
had  invited  to  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival  in 
India,  upon  his  installation  in  his  new  bungalow, 
and  last,  though  certainly  not  least,  to  compliment 
him  on  taking  for  tho  first  time  the  command  of 
his  own  regiment,  a  responsibility,  however,  ho 
was  only  allowed  to  hold  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  more  experienced  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  sick  leave. 

The  tiffin,  which  began  at  one  o'clock,  was  only 
concluded,  as  far  as  the  solid  part  of  tho  repast  was 
concerned,  at  four,  at  which  time  the  civilians  and 
the  Parsce  took  their  departure. 

"  Now,  then,  that  the  civilians  are  gone,"  cried 
Lionel  as  the  table  was  cleared,  "  and  as  we  are 
all  off  duty  for  to-day,  we'll  havo  a  game,  and  go 
in  for  a  long  spell  of  enjoyment.  Here,  Bikoo, 
bring  tho  glasses  and  bowls  and  some  cards,  and 
the  doctor  will  brow  us  some  of  his  splendid 
pine-apple  punch,"  he  added,  calling  his  stoward, 
or  khansaman,  from  among  a  string  of  waiters, 
or  kitmutgars,  who  were  already  preparing  fresh 
bottles  and  glasses  to  place  on  the  table. 


"  Just  the  thing!  Macfarlane  is  a  first-rate  hand 
at  punch,  a  brandy  pawnee,  an  appetiser,  or  a 
cock-tail,  but  beyond  that  I  havo  no  faith  in  his 
culinary  skill,"  exclaimed  Captain  Lovel,  one  of 
the  guests. 

"  That's  right ;  these  are  the  real  sauce  to  enjoy- 
ment," observed  another  as  several  packs  of  cards 
were  placed  beside  him,  and  he  tore  off  tho  covers 
and  began  to  shuffle  them. 

At  first  the  play  was  confined  to  whist,  the 
others  steadily  betting  right  and  left  on  the  tricks, 
game;  and  rubber,  but  as  tho  time  passed,  and 
additional  quantities  of  liquor  were  drank,  some- 
thing more  excit  ing  was  domandod,  and  the  doctor, 
being  appointed  banker,  placed  a  number  of  notes, 
a  handful  of  gold,  and  some  silver  before  him,  and 
then  all  commenced,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  fresh, 
beverage,  to  enjoy  tho  serious  excitement  before 
them. 

With  tho  kitmutgars  constantly  filling  the 
gamblers'  glasses,  the  play  was  continued  till 
long  after  the  lighting  of  tho  amber-coloured 
lamps,  misfortune,  howevor,  like  a  fatality,  at- 
tending Lionel  in  every  speculation,  till  his 
friends  began  to  look  serious  at  his  losses.  With 
a  face  that  had  become  pale  and  anxious,  he  in- 
dignantly ridiculed  every  hint  thrown  out  to  dis- 
continue the  play,  smothering  the  chagrin  he  felt 
at  his  losses  by  deeper  and  more  frequent  draughts 
of  wine ;  yet  still  notes  and  gold  flew  from  his 
possession  with  singular  rapidity. 

Tho  expenses  of  his  new  establishment  (for,  as 
chief  of  his  regiment,  Lionel's  pride  had  induced 
him  to  launch  out  profusely  in  its  furniture  and 
adornments)  had  consumou  a  largo  share  of  his 
father's  lost  remittance,  and,  beyond  a  hundred 
or  two  in  his  banker's  hands,  he  was  already  re- 
duced to  his  last  bank-note.  At  this  time  the 
doctor  observed  good-humouredly— 

"You  are  unfortunato  to-night,  colonel.  I 
never  saw  such  a  run  of  ill-luck  in  my  life.  Lot 
us  givo  over." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  exclaimed  the  others 
eagerly,  all  of  them  glad  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed. 

"  Besides,  it  is  unhandsome  of  us  to  sit  hero  and 
win  a  brother  officer's  money,"  remarked  LoveL 

"  You  think  that  I  am  broken,  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps  mean  it  kindly  ;  but  I  am  not,  sirs,  I  am 
not  broken,"  Lionol  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
and  gulping  down  another  bumper  of  burgundy. 
"Here,  Bikoo,  bring  mo  pen  and  ink  and  my 
ohoque-book."  Then,  turning  to  the  company,  ho 
said,  with  offensive  sarcasm,  "  You  see,  gentle- 
men, your  pity  and  charity  were  uncalled  for. 
Go  on." 

"  Then  let  tho  colonel  take  the  bank.  Perhaps 
his  luck  may  turn  with  that,"  observed  the  doctor, 
sweeping  his  own  considerable  share  into  his 
pocket,  with  Lionel's  last  note.  The  party  then 
re-arranged  themselves,  while  the  host,  having 
filled  up  a  number  of  loaves,  took  tho  post  of 
banker,  with  his  ohoques  before  him  for  money. 

Lionel  had  become  deadly  pale,  his  face  had 
acquired  a  look  of  ghastly  anxiety,  and  his  hands 
visibly  shook  as  ho  shuffiod  the  cards  for  a  new 
appeal  to  the  ficklo  goddess  Fortune. 

(To  bit  continued.) 
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A  SEA-FIGHT  OFF  LISBON. 

There  arc  no  better  examplesof  skill  and  daring 
than  may  be  found  in  the  minor  actions  of  the 
British  nary.  Few  are  born  to  bo  admirals,  and 
still  fewer  to  bo  illustrious  ones ;  but  the  most 
illustrious  could  never  have  built  up  their  lofty 
names  without  the  well-tried  intelligence  and 
valour  of  the  captains.  "Wo  have  already  nar- 
rated somo  of  those  duels  at  sea  where,  ship  to 
ship,  tho  conflict  has  been  waged  on  the  principle 
of  a  fair  stage  and  no  favour:  we  venture  to  think 
that  this  action  off  Lisbon  is  a  notablo  occasion  of 
tho  game  class. 


On  the  18th  of  March,  1760,  tho  Fhmboroiiqh, 
commanded  by  Captain  Kennedy,  and  the  Iii<ide~ 
ford,  commanded  by  Captain  Skinner,  sailed  from 
Lisbon  on  a  cruise,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  Cap- 
tain Kennedy  discovered  four  sail.  He  imme- 
diately made  the  signal  for  having  discovered  an 
enemy  to  Captain  Skinner,  who  was  then  three 
miles  to  leeward,  on  which  he  stood  towards  them, 
and  soon  camo  within  gunshot  of  tho  headmost, 
which  brought  to  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  Ho 
tired  several  shots  to  invite  her  to  action,  and  at 
the  same  time  hoisted  his  colours ;  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards  the  sternmoBt  brought  to. 

Captain  Kennedy  now  plainly  perceived  that 
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they  were  French  frigates,  two  of  which,  on  a 
signal  from  the  others,  immediately  made  the  beat 
of  their  way  off.  They  soon  afterwards  hoisted 
French  colours,  at  which  the  Flamborough  cdjred 
away  and  joined  her  consort,  when  the  enemy  in- 
stantly hauled  their  wind  and  stood  to  the  east- 
ward. Notwithstanding  the  superior  force  of  the 
enomy,  and  although  there  were  several  hostile- 
looking  ships  in  view,  to  whom  they  appeared  to 
be  making  signals,  the  brave  British  captains 
wasted  no  time  in  consultation,  but  the  only 
question  between  them,  when  sufficiently  near  to 
hear  each  other,  was,  "  Shall  we  engage  r"  This 
they  were  net  long  in  deciding,  and  the  word 
was,  "Now  for  honour!"  The  crews  of  the 
English  ships  then  saluted  each  other  with  three 
cheers,  and  stood  in  a  line  towards  the  French- 
men, who,  seeing  this,  hauled  up  and  obliged  the 
English  to  make  the  attack. 

At  a  quarter  to  seven  the  Flamborough  came  up 
with  the  sternmoat  ship,  which  immediately  poured 
a  broadside  into  her.  This  was  instantly  answered 
by  Captain  Kennedy,  who,  leaving  his  antagonist 
to  the  Biddejord,  kept  after  the  headmost  ship  to 

1>revent  her  escape.  Having  overtaken  her,  he 
ost  no  time  in  bringing  her  to  a  close  action, 
which  wax  continued  for  two  hours  with  the 
greatest  fury  and  determination  on  both  sides. 
By  this  time  the  masts,  rigging,  and  sails  of  the 
Flamborough  were  very  much  shattered,  most  of 
the  running  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  not 
a  brace  nor  a  bowline  left  to  govern  the  sails.  The 
hull  also  received  several  shots  between  wind  and 
water,  which  were,  however,  secured  in  time. 
The  firing  now  ceased  on  both  sides  for  half  an 
hour,  during  which  interval  new  braces  were  re- 
ceived and  the  damages  the  ship  had  sustained 
were  repaired  in  the  best  manner  they  could 
bo.  The  engagement  was  then  renewed  with 
unabated  fury  until  eleven  at  night,  when  the 
enemy's  firo  began  to  slacken.  During  this  time 
the  English  colours  bad  been  shot  away  three 
times,  and  on  each  occasion  the  shreds  were 
nailed  to  the  mast,  plainly  telling  the  enemy  that 
they  were  fighting  an  antagonist  who  would 
never  surrender.  At  length  the  Frenchman,  per- 
ceiving the  case  to  be  hopeless,  ceased  firing 
altogether,  and  made  all  the  sail  he  could,  using 
every  exertion  to  escape.  The  Flamborough  gave 
chase,  and  did  not  desist  from  the  pursuit  until 
noon  next  day,  by  which  time  tho  superior  sailing 
powers  of  the  French  vessel  enabled  it  to  place 
a  distance  between  them  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  Captain  Kennedy 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  return  to 
Lisbon  to  refit. 

Meanwhile  the  Biddeford,  having  closed  with 
tho  French  commodore  about  seven  o'clock,  com- 
menced a  vigorous  and  well-directed  attack.  The 
gallant  Captain  Skinner  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
action  had  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand  shot 
away,  but  ho  refused  to  go  below  or  to  have  sur- 
gical assistance,  and  contented  himself  with  bind- 
ing his  pocket-handkerchief  around  the  maimed 
member.  Hi'  then  mounted  an  arms-chest,  the 
batter  to  inspect  tho  operations  of  his  men  and 
give  his  orders,  and  while  animating  them  by  his 
example  and  applause  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon- 
ball  and  fell  forwards  on  tho  deck  mortally 
wounded. 

The  men  of  the  Biddejord,  when  they  saw  the 
f  their  captain,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by 


the  whole  ship's  crew,  vowed  that  they  would 
avenge  his  death  and  fight  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood  in  their  bodies.  Lieutenant  Knollis,  a 
brave  and  able  young  officer,  succeeded  to  tho 
command,  and  directed  the  engagement  with 
great  coolness  and  bravery;  but  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  ho  was  shot  through  the  body  and 
carried  below  lifeless. 

The  crew,  still  further  maddened  by  their  lose, 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and,  inspired  with  rage, 
they  delivered  broadside  after  broadside  with 
amazing  celerity  and  disastrous  effect.  The  com- 
mand now  devolved  upon  Mr.  Stace,  the  master, 
and  the  engagement  waa  maintained  with  un- 
abated obstinacy,  each  side  being  apparently  bent 
on  victory. 

After  a  time  the  crew  of  the  BiddWord  became 
more  cool  and  steady,  a  principle  of  duty  took  tho 
place  of  rage,  and  they  fought,  if  possible,  better 
than  before,  one  post  vying  with  another,  gun 
with  gun,  and  platoon  with  platoon,  which  should 
hurl  the  quickest  and  surest  destruction  on  the 
foe.  The  wounded  men  exhorted  the  surgeons 
to  operate  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and 
numbers  even  returned  to  their  quarters  as  soon 
as  their  wounds  had  been  dressed. 

The  enemy,  going  large  under  an  easy  sail, 
kept  fairly  abreast  of  the  Biddejord  during  the 
whole  action,  so  that  the  hitter  had  not  occasion 
to  touch  a  brace  or  bowline,  which  were  all  shot 
to  pieces.  About  ten  o'clock  the  enemy's  fire 
slackened :  one  gun  became  silent  after  another,  till 
at  length  they  scarcely  made  any  return,  not  dis- 
charging more  than  four  guns  during  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  though  they  were  so  close  and 
received  the  whole  fire  of  the  Biddejord. 

The  English  now  judged  that  their  antagonist 
was  going  to  strike,  instead  of  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  flight,  and  at  half-past  ten  made  off 
with  every  rag  of  sail  he  could  set.  The  Biddt- 
ford  then  poured  into  him  a  whole  broadside  and 
a  volley  or  small  arms,  which  were  the  last  guns 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  retreating 
vessel.  Mr.  Stace  attempted  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
but  the  rigging,  masts,  and  yards  of  the  Bidde- 
jord were  so  shattered  and  disabled  that  the  ship 
could  not  be  brought  under  government.  The 
enemy,  therefore,  went  ahead  at  •  fast  rate,  and 
in  half  an  hour  she  had  disappeared.  Although 
the  Frenchman  managed  to  escape,  his  loss  must 
have  been  terrible,  for  in  the  last  glimpse  caught 
of  him  his  decks  were  literally  heaped  with  dead 
and  dying. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  vessels 
thus  gallantly  engaged  were  the  Malitieuse,  of  36 
guns  and  300  men,  and  V  Omphale,  of  32  guns  and 
280  men. 

In  this  obstinate  conflict  tho  Flamborough  had 
five  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  The  Biade/ord, 
besides  her  gallant  captain  and  lieutenant,  had 
nine  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded.  The  re- 
mains of  the  two  brave '  officers  were  interred 
together  in  the  British  burial-ground  at  Lisbon. 


THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 

Immediately  following  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
the  French  were  driven  from  place  to  place,  until 
they  took  refuge  in  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian 
ana  Pampeluna,  which  were  both  well  garrisoned, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  their  best 
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strongholds.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to 
Attack  8t.  Sebastian,  because  its  proximity  to  the 
sea  would  allow  the  means  of  attack  to  be  more 
readily  obtained,  and  it  was  accordingly  invested 
by  10,000,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Pampe- 
hma^was   closely  blockaded   by^a^ corps  of 

,    every  side  of  it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison  and  to  cut  them  off  from  all  supplies. 

These  events  severely  wounded  the  pride  of 
Napoleon.  He  felt  that  the  most  powerful 
efforts  were  necessary  even  to  protect  France 
itself  from  invasion.  Fresh  levies  were  directed 
upon  the  Pyrenees  to  recruit  the  exhausted  ranks 
of  his  broken  army,  and,  assuring  the  French 
soldiers  that  their  disasters  were  merely  owing  to 
errors  in  their  leaders,  he  spoke  confidently  of 
chasing  the  allies  across  the  Ebro,  and  celebrating 
his  approaching  birthday  in  Vittoria. 

The  distribution  of  the  allied  army  was  made 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  effect  the  various 
objects  of  guarding  the  Pyrenees,  covering  the 
siege  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  blockade  of  ram- 
pel  una,  and  opposing  the  efforts  which  the  enemy 
might  make  for  the  relief  of  these  fortresses.  To 
accomplish  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  redoubts 
were  thrown  up  within  fifteen  hundred  yards  of 
(he  place,  armed  with  the  cannon  taken  at  Vit- 
toria, and  to  the  Spanish  army  under  O'Donnel 
the  conduct  of  the  blockade  was  entrusted. 

Graham,  with  his  corps,  numbering  10,000  men, 
was  directed  to  besiege  St.  8ebastian,  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  July  he  set  down  before  the  place. 

St.  Sebastian  is  built  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  its 
■walls  being  washed  by  the  ocean  on  the  western 
side,  while  on  the  east  it  faces  the  river  Urumea. 
A  bold  and  rocky  height  rises  at  the  extreme 
point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  on  its  summit 
stands  the  citadel,  La  Mota. 

Eight  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  land- 
front  the  convent  of  St.  Bartolomeo,  with  a  re- 
doubt and  circular  fieldwork,  was  garrisoned. 
These  advanced  posts  were  strongly  fortified,  and, 
as  it  was  determined  to  breach  the  eastern  wall 
and  storm  it  afterwards  at  low  water,  when  the 
needing  tide  should  permit  an  advance,  it  be- 
came necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  from  the  convent. 

On  the  17th  the  order  was  given  to  storm  the 
breaches,  and  the  proceedings  were  aided  by 
driving  a  mine  under  the  glacis,  the  astounding 
noise  of  which  so  distracted  the  garrison  as  to 
enable  the  storming  parties  to  advance  without 
much  interruption.  The  French,  however, 
shortly  recovering  from  their  panic,  poured  such 
a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  upon  the  assailants 
that  the  breach  was  heaped  with  dead  and  dying, 
and  the  allies  were  driven  back  to  the  trenches 
with  a  loss  of  above  600  men. 

This  severe  repulse,  added  to  the  certain  intel- 
ligence that  Soul t  was  preparing  to  strike  a  grand 
blow,  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  issue  imme- 
diate orders  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  27th,  after  a  series  of  minor  affairs, 
Lard  Wellington  put  in  motion  the  several  corps 
which  lay  in  his  route  to  the  scene  of  action: 
and  at  one  end  of  a  mountain  village  he  pencilled 
a  despatch  as  a  French  detachment  had  entered 
by  the  other.  Having  despatched  the  order,  he 
galloped  to  the  place  where  Picton's  divisions 
were  drawn  up,  there  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  struggle. 


Soult  had  occupied  the  high  grounds  in  the 
front  of  those  held  by  the  allies.  In  the  evening 
he  made  an  effort  to  possess  a  hill  occupied  by  a 
Portugese  and  Spanish  brigade.  These  troops 
steadily  resisted  the  attack,  and,  supported  by  a 
British  regiment,  repulsed  the  French  until 
darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  firing  on  both  sides. 

On  the  succeeding  day  tho  French  marshal 
made  several  efforts  against  the  whole  of  the 
heights,  and  was  repelled  in  almost  all.  But  on 
the  right  of  General  Ross's  brigade  Soult  was 
for  a  time  successful,  and  contrived  to  establish  a 
strong  body  of  troops  within  the  allied  position. 
Of  necessity  Ross  fell  back,  and  Wellington, 
noting  the  dilemma,  directed  two  regiments  to 
recover  the  ground  with  the  bayonet.  Ross 
moved  forward  in  support:  a  brilliant  and 
bloody  struggle  ensued,  ending  in  the  French 
being  precipitately  driven  from  the  height  they 
had  gained  with  so  much  difficulty.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  every  trying  emergency  the 
bayonet  was  resorted  to,  and  a  succession  of 
brilliant  victories  wss  achieved  by  "steel  alone." 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Pioton  crossed  the 
heights  from  which  the  French  corps  had  been 
recently  withdrawn,  and  turned  the  left  of  their 
position ,  while  Lord  Dalhousie  gained  their  right 
flank.  While  these  movements  were  being  exe- 
cuted General  Cole  furiously  assaulted  the  front 
of  the  enemy's  position.  The  French  gave  way ; 
a  noble  chain  of  posts  was  forced  on  every  side, 
as  well  by  the  Huahmg  gallantry  of  the  tsoops  as 
the  excellent  disposition  of  their  leader. 

Meanwhile  a  portion  of  the  French  troops  had 
endeavoured  to  outflank  General  Hill,  but  a  Bri- 
tish brigade  manoeuvred  on  the  heights  so  strate- 
getically  as  to  baffle  the  enemy  completely.  Hill 
was  thus  enabled  to  retire  leisurely  on  a  moun- 
tain position  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

That  night  Soult,  discomfited  in  his  numerous 
and  well-sustained  attacks  on  every  position  of 
the  allied  lines,  fell  back,  and  waa  vigorously 
pursued  by  his  opponent.  The  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued to  Irunta,  the  French  retiring  rapidly 
towards  the  frontier,  whence  they  had  so  confi- 
dently advanced,  and  on  which  they  were  as 
promptly  obliged  to  recede. 

During  a  continued  series  of  bold  operations 
and  constant  and  sustained  attacks  tho  loss  on 
both  sides  could  not  but  be  immense.  Soult's 
amounted  to  at  least  8000,  and  Wellington's  to 
880  killed  and  6600  wounded. 


THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

Profvbbor  Junkkr,  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  once  procured  for  dissection  the  bodies  of 
two  criminals  who  had  been  hanged.  The  key 
of  the  dissecting-room  not  being  immediately  at 
hand  when  they  were  brought  home  to  him,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  laid  down  in  an  apartment 
which  opened  into  his  bedchamber.  The  evening 
came,  and  Junker,  according  to  custom,  proceeded 
to  resume  his  literary  labours  before  he  retired  to 
rest.  It  wss  now  near  midnight,  and  all  his 
family  were  fast  asleep,  when  he  heard  a  rum- 
bling noise  in  his  closet.  Thinking  that  by  some 
mistake  the  cat  had  been  shut  up  with  the  dead 
bodies,  he  rose,  and,  taking  the  candle,  went  to 
see  what  had  happened.  But  what  must  have 
been  bit  astonishment,  or  rather  his  panic,  on 
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that  the  seek  which  contained  the  two 

tnt  through  the  middle!    He  ap- 
proached, tad  Covad  that  one  of  them 

The  door*  and  windows  were  well  muukI, 
thai  the  \jtAj  could  hare  been  stolen  he 
impossible.    He  tram  Minalj  looked 
closet,  and  found  the  dead  man  seated  in  a 

Junker  stood  for  a  moment  mou<mlese ;  the 
dead  man  waned  to  look  towards  him  :  he  moved 
both  to  the  right  and  left,  bat  the  deed  man  stall 
kept  hie  eyee  fixed  on  him. 

The  professor  than  retired,  step  by  step,  with 
his  eye  still  fixed  a  pan  the  object  of  alarm,  and 
holding  the  candle  tn  his  hand  until  he  reached 
the  door.  The  dead  man  instantly  started  np  and 
followed  him.  A  figure  of  so  hideous  an  appear- 
ance, naked,  and  in  motion,  the  Isfi—i  of  the 
hour,  the  deep  silence  which  prevailed— every- 
thing concurred  to  overwhelm  him  with  confusion. 
He  let  fall  the  only  candle  which  was  burning', 
and  all  was  darkness.  He  made  his  escape  to  his 
apartment,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed  ;  thither, 
however,  he  was  followed,  and  he  soon  found  the 
dead  man  embracing  his  legs  and  loudl y  sobbing. 

Repeated  cries  of  "  Leave  me  !  leave  me!"  re- 
leased Junker  from  the  grasp  of  the  dead  man, 
who  now  exclaimed,  "Ah!  good  executioner, 
good  executioner,  have  mercy  upon  me !" 

Junker  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  and  resumed  his  fortitude.  He  in- 
formed the  re-animated  sufferer  who  he  really 
was,  and  made  a  motion  in  order  to  call  up  some 
of  his  family.  "  You,  then,  wish  to  destroy  me !" 
exclaimed  the  criminal.  "  If  you  call  up  any  one 
my  adventure  will  become  public,  and  I  shall  be 
taken  and  executed  a  second  time.  In  the  name 
of  humanity,  I  implore  you  to  save  my  life." 

The  physician  struck  a  light,  decorated  his 
guest  with  an  old  nightgown,  and,  having  made 
him  drink  a  cordial,  requested  to  know  what  had 
brought  him  to  the  gibbet.  "  It  would  have  been 
a  truly  singular  exhibition,"  observed  Junker, 
"  to  have  seen  me  at  that  late  hour  engaged  in  a 
tite-6-tete  with  a  dead  man  decked  out  in  an  old 
nightgown." 

The  poor  wretch  informed  him  that  he  had 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  but  thai,  having  no  great 
attachment  to  the  profession,  he  had  determined 
to  desert ;  that  he  had  entrusted  his  secret  to  a 
kind  of  crimp,  a  fellow  of  no  principle,  who  re- 
commended him  to  a  woman,  tn  whoso  house  he 
was  to  remain  concealed  ;  that  this  woman  had 
discovered  his  retreat  to  the  officers  of  police,  &c. 

Junker  was  extremely  perplexed  how  to  save 
the  poor  man.  It  was  impossible  to  retain  him 
in  his  own  house  and  keep  the  affair  a  secret, 
and  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  was  to  expose  him 
to  certain  destruction.  He  resolved  to  conduct 
him  out  of  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might  get 
him  into  a  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  gates,  which  were  strictly 
guarded.  To  accomplish  this  point,  he  dressed 
him  in  some  of  his  old  clothes,  covered  him  with 
a  cloak,  and  at  an  early  hour  set  out  for  the 
country  with  his protege*  behind  him.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  city  gate,  where  he  was  well  known,  he 
said,  in  a  hurried  tone,  tbat  ho  had  been  sent  for 
to  visit  a  sick  person  in  the  suburbs,  who  was 
dying.  He  was  permitted  to  pass.  Having  both 
gut  into  tho  fields,  tho  deserter  threw  himself  at 
the  foot  of  his  deliverer,  to  whom  he  vowed 
t  gratitude,  and,  after  receiving  some  pecu- 


Tweite  years 
go  to  Amsterdam 
by  a  man  well 
Who,  he  had 
tag*  At  j- 


up  prayers  for 


,  Junker,  having  occasion  to 
a  the  Exchange 
of  the  first  appearance, 
was  one  of  the  most 
of  that  dry.  The 
chant,  in  a  polite  tone,  inquired  whether  he 
not  Ptufc— or  Junker,  of  Halle,  and,  being 
in  the  agi  mstiis,  he  requested,  in  an 
his  company  to  dinner.  The 
Having  reached  the  mer- 
chant's house,  he  was  shown  into  sn  elegant 
apartment,  where  he  found  a  beautiful  wife  and 
two  fine  healthy  children  ;  but  he  could  scarcely 
suppress  his  astonishment  at  meeting  so  cordial 
a  reception  from  a  family  with  whom  he  thought 
he  was  entirely  unacquainted. 

After  dinner  the  merchant,  taking  him  into  his 
coanting-rtjotn,  said,  "  You  do  not  recollect  me  Y ' 
M Not  at  all."  "But  1  well  recollect  you,  and 
never  shall  your  features  be  effaced  from  my  re- 
membrance. You  are  my  benefactor.  I  am  the 
person  who  came  to  life  in  your  closet,  and  to 
whom  you  paid  so  much  attention.  On  parting 
from  you  1  took  the  road  to  Holland.  I  wrote  a 
good  hand,  was  tolerably  good  at  accounts,  my 
figure  was  somewhat  interesting,  and  I  soon 
obtained  employment  as  s  merchant's  clerk.  My 
good  conduct  and  my  zeal  for  the  interests  of  my 
patron  procured  me  his  confidence  and  his 
daughter  s  love.  On  his  retiring  from  business 
I  succeeded  him,  and  became  his  son-in-law. 
But  for  you,  however,  I  should  not  have  lived  to 
experience  all  these  enjoyments.  Henceforth 
look  upon  my  house,  my  fortune,  and  myself  as 
at  your  disposal."  Those  who  possess  the  smallest 
portion  of  sensibility  can  easily  represent  to 
themselves  the  feelings  of  Junker. 


ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE 
CHARLES, 

COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  THE  TOUNQ  PRETENDER. 

(Continued  from  page  184.) 

Charles  and  his  followers  had  not,  however,  been 
long  at  Derby  beforo  they  received  intelligence 
which  startled  them  and  caused  the  majority  of 
the  insurgents  to  regard  their  errand  as  hopeless 
and  their  position  most  critical.  They  learned  that 
divisions  of  the  king's  army  lay  at  Lichfield. 
Coventry,  Stafford,  and  some  other  towns,  all 
ready  to  act  independently  or  to  concentrate  them- 
selves into  one  force  at  a  given  moment.  They 
also  were  made  aware  that  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  the  gentlemen  were  voluntarily 
arming  and  forming  themselves  into  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  tho  invaders.  Acting 
upon  this  information,  the  council  of  the  Pre- 
tender were  not  long  in  deciding  that,  instead  of 
advancing  further,  they  would,  for  the  present  at 
least,  retreat,  the  only  step  that  gave  promise  of 
prolonging  the  war  to  advantage.  Charles,  bold 
and  rash  to  the  last,  was  strongly  opposed  to  this 
measure,  and  advocated  in  the  strongest  languago 
the  prosecution  of  his  darling  scheme.  He  is  even 
said  to  havo  endeavoured  to  win  the  council  to  his 
side  by  the  humblest  entreaties  and  tears.  All  to 
no  purpose,  however :  the  minds  of  his  councillors 
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could  not  be  moved,  and  before  the  evening  of 
that  day  aet  in  a  retreat  waa  tinaliy  and  firmly 
determined  upon. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  the  disheartened 
army  aet  out  on  ita  retreat  to  Scotland.  Care 
seemed  to  have  settled  upon  every  brow,  but  the 
humiliation  and  bitter  disappointment  which  the 
unhappy  leader  felt  effected  a  perfect  transfor- 
mation in  the  man.  He  lost  all  his  former  spirit, 
and,  from  being  the  leader  of  his  hardy  band,  he 
became  in  appearance,  as  ho  was  in  reality,  their 
reluctant  follower.  In  the  march  forward  he 
had  always  been  first  up  in  the  morning,  had  the 
men  in  motion  before  break  of  day,  and  generally 
walked,  in  dress  and  arms  similar  to  their  own,  at 
the  head  of  their  body  ;  but  now  all  his  alacrity 
was  gone,  and,  evidently  considering  his  case 
desperate,  he  permitted  the  wholo  army  to  march 
before  him,  sitting  silently  and  dejectedly  on  his 
horse,  and  shunning  all  intercourse  with  his 
otticers  and  men. 

The  retreat  of  the  army  was  concerted  with  so 
much  secrecy,  and  conducted  with  so  much  skill, 
that  it  was  two  days'  march  ahead  of  the  royal 
forces  ere  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  could  make 
himself  certain  of  the  fact  or  take  measures  for  a 
pursuit.  When  he  at  length  ascertained  that 
they  were  retiring  he  changed  the  defensive 
system,  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted,  for  one  of 
active  annoyance.  Putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  light  and  heavy  cavalry,  he 
followed  the  retreating  army. 

But  the  Highlanders  managed  their  retreat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  unite  expedition  with  perfect 
order,  and  never  to  allow  the  enemy  to  gain  a 
single  advantage.  Though  on  foot,  and  pursued 
by  cavalry,  they  kept  ahead  of  all  danger  and 
annoyance,  and  continued  their  course  through 
roads  which  had  been  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  the  weather,  and  which,  together  with  the 
bridges,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  country  people 
by  order  of  the  duke.  But,  while  the  hardy 
mountaineers  found  little  inconvenience  from  either 
stormy  weather  or  bad  roads,  the  regular  cavalry 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  moving  for- 
ward, and  thus  the  two  armies  were  placed  upon 
a  more  equal  footing  than  they  otherwise  could 
have  bean. 

At  Penrith,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  somo 
baggage  waggons  belonging  to  the  rebel  army, 
their  progress  was  retarded,  and  tho  duko's  forces 
were  thus  allowed  to  draw  closely  upon  them. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December  the 
two  armies  were  so  near  each  other  that  there 
was  only  the  road  with  its  two  hedges  intervening 
between  them.  Lord  George  Murray,  Charles's 
energetic  general,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  and  hazard  an  attack,  and  when 
night  closed  in  he  had  his  army  silently  drawn 
up,  and  went  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
ranks,  speaking  to  every  individual  officer,  and 
endeavouring  to  animate  his  little  host.  Ho  then 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and,  seeing  a  body  of 
dismounted  dragoons  coming  forward,  he  ordered 
the  two  regiments  near  him  to  advance,  in  doing 
which  they  received  a  fire  from  the  enemy.  At  this 
Lord  George  exclaimed,  "Claymore!"  (an  ordinary 
war-cry  among  the  Highlanders),  and  rushed  on, 
sword  in  hand.  The  attack  was  as  successful  as  it 
was  spirited.  The  dragoons  were  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  160  of  their  body,  the  pursuing 
army  had  received  a  severe  check,  and  Lord 


George  was  enabled  to  resume  his  way  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 

The  whole  of  tho  Highland  army  spent  the 
night  of  the  19th  of  December  at  Carlisle,  where 
it  was  thought  necessary,  on  evacuating  tho  town 
next  morning,  to  leave  a  garrison  consisting  of 
300,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  to  keep  the  English 
army  in  play  till  the  insurgents  should  gat 
clear  into  Scotland.  This  small  garrison,  ani- 
mated with  a  greater  share  of  courage  and  fidelity 
to  the  cause  they  had  embraced  than  of  prudence 
or  foresight,  resolved  obstinately  to  defend  the 
city,  and  took  every  measure  for  that  purpose 
which  the  time  and  season  would  allow. 

Charles  left  Carlisle  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  after  having  publicly  thanked  the  garrison 
for  their  devoted  loyalty,  and  promised  to  relieve 
them  as  soon  as  he  could.  On  tho  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  ths  army  reached  tho  Esk,  which 
forms  tho  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
river,  usually  shallow,  was  swollen  by  incessant 
rain  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  It  was  resolved  to 
cross  immediately,  lest  a  continuance  of  the  rain 
during  the  night  should  render  the  passage 
totally  impracticable.  A  skilful  arrangement  waa 
made  which  almost  obviated  the  dangers  of  the 
flood.  Tho  cavalry  was  stationed  in  the  river,  a 
few  paces  above  the  ford,  to  stem  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  the  infantry,  having  formed  them- 
selves into  ranks  of  ten  or  twelve  abreast,  with 
their  arms  locked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support 
one  another  against  the  rapidity  of  the  river, 
leaving  sufficient  intervals  between  the  succes- 
sive lines  for  the  water  to  flow  through,  the  wholo 
passed  over  in  safety.  Cavalry  were  placed  fur- 
ther down  the  river  to  pick  up  all  who  might  be 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream.  None 
were  lost,  except  a  few  girls  who,  for  the  love  of 
the  "white  cockade,"  had  followed  the  army 
throughout  the  wholo  of  ita  singular  march,  with 
an  heroic  devotion  that  deserved  a  better  fate. 
The  transit  of  the  river  occupied  an  hour,  during 
which,  from  the  close  phalanx  of  tho  men,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  crossed  by  a  paved  street  of  heads 
and  shoulders.  When  they  got  to  tho  other  side, 
and  began  to  dry  themselves  at  the  fires  lighted 
on  the  bank  for  that  purpose,  they  raised  a  shout 
of  joy  to  find  themselves  once  more  on  their  na- 
tive heath,  and  with  the  still  rising  river  inter- 
posing between  them  and  their  pursuers.  An 
expedition  was  thus  completed  which,  for  bold- 
ness and  address,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  tho 
most  celebrated  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times. 
It  lasted  six  weeks,  and  was  directed  through  a 
country  decidedly  hostile  to  the  adventurers ;  and 
it  was  done  in  the  face  of  two  formidable  armies, 
and  in  the  midst  of  cold  and  boisterous  weather. 

The  unhappy  garrison  of  Carlisle  was  invested 
by  tho  whole  force  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on 
the  very  day  following  the  departure  of  thou-  fel- 
low-soldiers. Their  resistance  was  brief,  for  tho 
crazy  old  walls  of  the  town  wcro  soon  battered 
by  the  cannon  pointed  against  them,  and  tho  gar- 
rison surrendered  on  the  terms  that  thoy  should 
not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure.  The  whole  of  them  were  after- 
wards severely  punished  by  long  terms  of  impri- 
sonment and  m  other  ways. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  now  thought  it  un- 
necessary or  dangerous  to  pursue  the  insurgents 
any  further,  and  he  accordingly  returned  to  Lon- 
don, leaving  his  troops  under  the  command  of 
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Generals  Wade  and  Hawley,  the  last-named  be- 
ing ordered  to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  army  into 
Scotland,  while  Wade  remained  at  Newcastle. 

The  Pretender  meanwhile  pursued  his  march 
northwards,  and  arrived  safely  at  Dumfries, 
thence  to  Drumlanrig,  and  on  through  the  wild 
pans  of  Dal r ecu  into  Clydesdale,  designing  to 
march  upon  Glasgow. 

The  necessities  of  the  army  are  described  as 
having  been  at  this  time  greater  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  campaign.  It  was  now  two 
months  since  they  had  left  the  land  of  tartan, 
their  clothes  were  torn  to  rage,  and  the  shoes 
worn  from  their  feet ;  their  hair  hung  wildly  over 
their  eyes ;  their  beards  had  grown  to  an  extra- 
ordinary length ;  and  they  presented  altogether 
such  a  wayworn  savage  appearance  as  to  make 
them  resemble  a  band  of  outlandish  vagrants, 
rather  than  a  body  of  efficient  soldiery.  The 
pressure  of  want  compelled  them  to  take  every 
practicable  measure  for  supplying  themselves, 
and  in  passing  towards  Glasgow  they  had  regu- 
larly stripped  such  persons  as  they  met  of  their 
shoes  ana  other  articles  of  dress. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Glasgow 
Charles  took  measures  for  the  complete  refitting 
of  his  army,  by  ordering  the  magistrates  to  pro- 
vide the  clothing  required.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  also  rained  by  imposing  fines  on  the 
inhabitants.  But,  while  thus  improving  his  for- 
tunes, Charles  was  injuring  rather  than  aiding 
his  cause:  the  people  of  Glasgow  were  greatly 
incensed  at  the  large  and  repeated  exactions  made 
upon  them,  and  during  the  whole  week  he  re- 
mained in  this  city  he  procured  no  more  than 
sixty  recruits,  a  poor  compensation  for  the  nu- 
merous desertions  which  now  began  to  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  his  men 
to  their  own  country. 

After  having  nearly  succeeded  in  refitting  his 
army  he  held  a  grand  review,  and  finally  marched 
out  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  bagpipes 
playing,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  triumphant  army, 
but  what  the  Pretender  inwardly  felt  respecting 
his  prospects,  despite  this  parade  and  seeming 
jubilation,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
description,  given  by  a  sober  citizen  of  Glasgow  :— 
"  I  managed,"  save  this  chronicler,  "  to  get  bo  near 
the  Pretender  as  he  passed  homeward  to  his  lodg- 
ings that  I  could  have  touched  him  with  my  hand, 
and  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  my  mind 
will  never  fade  so  long  as  I  live.  He  had  a 
princely  aspect,  and  its  interest  was  much  height- 
ened by  the  dejection  which  appeared  in  his  pale 
fair  countenance  and  downcast  eye.  He  evidenlly 
wanted  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  that  disaster 
which  soon  after  ruined  the  hopes  of  his  family 
for  ever." 

Charles  marched  straight  for  Stirling,  a  town 
ho  was  desirous  of  reducing,  owing  to  its  com- 
manding the  principal  avenue  to  the  Highlands, 
and  forming  an  annoying  barrier  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  insurgents.  Stirling,  then  a  town  of 
four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  supplied 
with  wretched  defences,  did  not  long  hold  out 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  and  on  tho  6th  of 
January  the  insurgents  entered  the  town. 

General  Hawley,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of 
the  capture  of  Stirling,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  and  Charles,  learning  the  near  approach 
of  the  English  general,  resolved,  with  his 


ardour,  to  meet  him  half-way,  and  set  out  in 
the  direction  of  Falkirk.  The  conduct  of  Hawley 
displayed  as  much  of  negligence  on  this  occa- 


as  that  of  Charles  exhibited  calculation  and 
He  was  inspired  with  an  infinite  con- 
tempt for  the  Highlanders,  nor  osuld  he  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  wretched  rabble — as  he  called 
Charles's  army — would  dare  to  offer  him  battle. 
Such  was  his  continued  security  that  he  obeyed 
an  insidious  invitation  from  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  by  retiring  from  the  camp  to  break- 
fast with  her  at  Callander  House,  although  quite 
aware  of  that  lady's  relation  to  an  insurgent  chief. 
The  ruse  of  the  countess  was  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  She  was  a  woman  of  splendid 
person  and  pleasing  manners,  and  Hawley,  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  her  well-acted  blandish- 
ments, spent  the  whole  of  this  important  forenoon 
in  her  company,  without  casting  a  thought  upon 
his  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  English  camp ;  and  at  length,  after  repeated 
urgent  messages,  Hawley  was  Drought  to  a^ 
of  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  came 
up  to  his  troops,  his  head  uncovered,  and 
marks  about  his  person  betraying  the  haste  with 
which  he  bad  left  Lady  Kilmarnock's  hospitable 
table.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  January,  1746,  that 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought.  Partial  dark- 
ness had  set  in  ere  a  blow  was  struck,  when 
Hawley  ordered  his  dragoons  to  advance  and  com- 
mence the  action.  Advancing  slowly  and  timidly 
towards  the  Highland  lines,  they  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  their  opponents  than,  without 
discharging  a  single  piece  or  staining  a  single 
sword  with  blood,  they  wheeled  about  and  with 
on©  consent  rctro&tod. 

The  royal  troops  indeed  behaved  shamefully ; 
and  from  this  general  disgrace  there  was  but  one 
small,  though  honourable,  exception,  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  portion  of  the  troops  who  happened  to 
be  near  Colonel  Whitney,  a  brave  officer  who  had 
remained  behind  his  retreating  horse  at  Preston, 
though  wounded  in  the  sword-arm.  Inspired, 
probably,  by  the  courage  of  this  officer,  and  with 
him  at  their  head,  the  little  band  made  the  charge 
with  great  spirit.   As  the  colonel  was  going  for- 
ward to  the  attack  he  recognised  John  Roy 
Stuart,  a  former  friend,  and  cried  out,  "  Ah !  sre 
you  there  P    We  shall  soon  be  up  with  you. 
Stuart  exclaimed  in  reply,  "You  shall  be  wel- 
come when  you  come,  and,  by  Heaven,  you  shall 
have  a  warm  reception !"  Almost  at  that  moment 
the  unfortunate  leader  received  a  shot  which 
hurled  him  lifeless  from  the  saddle.    His  pnrty 
rushed  resistlessly  through  the  front  line  of  tho 
Highlanders,  trampling  down  all  that  opposed 
them.    The  Highlanders,  taught  to  fight  in  all 
postures,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
though  thrown  upon  their  backs  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  cavalry,  used  their  dirks  in  stabbing  tho 
horses  under  the  belly,  or,  dragging  down  the  men 
by  their  long-skirted  coats,  engaged  with  them  in 
mortal  struggles,  during  which  they  seldom  failed 
to  poignard  their  antagonists.   The  chief  of  Clan- 
ranald  was  overwhelmed  by  a  dead  horse,  from 
which  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  when  one  of 
his  own  clan  tumbled  down  beside  him  in  the 
arms  of  a  dismounted  dragoon.    From  this  situa- 
tion ho  could  not  well  make  his  condition  known 
to  any  more  distant  clansmen,  and  it  almost 
-  that  his  existence  deWed  utxm  ths 
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Murray,  with  a  portion  of  tho  army,  at  Falkirk. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  if  he  had  followed  up 
the  success  of  tho  preceding  day  by  an  active 
pursuit  of  the  English  army  he  might  have  had 
the  glory  of  driving  it  out  of  Scotland,  if  not  of 
totally  annihilating  it.  Ignorance  alone  of  the 
real  extent  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  condition  to 
which  he  had  reduced  the  enemy,  must  have  in- 
duced him  to  take  this  retrograde  movement,  so 
dishonourable  to  his  arms  ana  so  favourable  to  the 
designs  which  were  now  planning  for  his  total 
overthrow. 

When  the  news  of  Hawley's  failure  reached  the 
court  of  St.  James's  tho  Duke  ef  Cumberland, 
the  king's  son,  was  requested  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  royal  array  and  at  once  set  out  for 
the  north,  and  in  obedience  to  this  wish  ho  under- 
took tho  journey  and  arrivod  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
30th. 

(Jo  be  continued.) 


success  which  this  man  might  have  with  the 
dragoon.  After  a  brief  but  dreadful  interval  the 
Highlander  contrived  to  stab  his  foeman,  and  then 
sprang  to  relieve  his  prostrate  chief. 

It  seemed  an  though  the  furious  and  impetuous 
charges  of  the  Highlanders  were  irresistible,  and 
in  the  end  a  panic  seized  tho  English  troops  and 
they  fled  in  every  direction.  The  individuals  who 
beheld  the  battle  from  the  steeple  of  Falkirk  de- 
scribed the  main  event  as  occupying  an  exceed- 
ingly brief  space  of  time.  They  first  saw  the 
English  army  enter  the  misty  ana  storm-covered 
moor  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  then  saw  the  dull 
atmosphere  thickened  by  a  fast-rolling  smoke, 
and  heard  the  pealing  sounds  of  the  discharge; 
immediately  after  they  saw  the  discomfited  troops 
burst  wildly  from  the  thunder-cloud  in  which 
they  had  been  enveloped,  and  rush  in  far-spread 
disorder  over  the  face  of  the  hill.  From  the  com- 
mencement till  what  they  picturesquely  described 
"  the  break  of  the  battle  r*  there  did  not  intervene 
more  than  ten  minutes. 

Immediately  on  ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  the  inhabitants  of  Falkirk,  who,  from  their 
connection  with  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  were  all 
staunch  Jacobites,  went  down  to  Hawley's  camp 
and  began  to  plunder.  One  of  them,  who  sur- 
vived to  a  very  old  age,  used  to  tell  that  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  when 
the  army  came  past  in  their  retreat  from  the 
moor.  An  officer,  apparently  of  distinction,  rode 
distractedly  through  the  tumultuous  body,  waving 
his  sword  and  continually  calling  out,  "  Rally, 
rally,  my  brave  boys !"  But  he  was  quite  un- 
heeded. The  men  fled  blindly  on,  evidently  con- 
vinced that  the  battle  was  lost  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

The  column  commanded  by  Lord  John  Drura- 
mond  overtook  one  of  the  straggling  parties  in  the 
main  street.  Its  commander  was  reeling  from 
lose  of  blood,  but  had  still  strength  to  wavo  his 
sword  and  cnll  upon  his  men  to  rally.  The  first 
Highlander  who  approached  cut  down  the  unfor- 
tunate officer,  upon  which  another  rushed  up  and 
slew  him  in  his  turn,  exclaiming,  ho  "  ought  to 
respect  a  dying  man,  whether  a  red  coat  or  a 
kilt." 

By  this  victory  Charles  obtained  possession  of 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  military  stores,  while  his 
men  enriched  themselves  with  a  variety  of  articles 
which  the  people  of  Falkirk  had  not  previously 
abstracted.  In  addition  to  the  tents,  arms,  bag- 
gage, &c,  which  fell  into  his  hands,  he  secured 
the  whole  of  the  cannon, .  besides  many  stan- 
dards and  other  trophies  of  victory. 

The  most  distinguished  officer  of  the  Pretender's 
troops  that  was  slain  was  Sir  Robert  Monro,  of 
Foulls,  the  chief  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  the  Highlands.  Sir  Robert  was  so  cor- 
pulent a  man  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  stand 
on  his  feet  when  all  tho  regiment  lay  down  on 
their  faces  to  avoid  the  enemy's  fire.  He  was  at- 
tacked at  once  by  six  antagonists,  two  of  whom 
he  by  dead  at  his  feet  with  his  half-pike,  but  a 
seventh  coming  up,  and  discharging  a  shot  into 
his  body,  ho  fell.  As  an  instance  of  the  "  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death,"  it  was  remarked  that  the 
d'*d  hand  of  Sir  Robert  clenched  tho  pommel  of 
his  sword  tightly,  although  the  whole  blade  had 
been  broken  off. 

Prince  Charles  returned  to  Bannockburn  on 
the  evening  Of  the  18th,  leaving  Lord  George 


SIR  CLOUDESLEY  SHOVEL. 

Clottdbslet  Shovel  began  life  as  a  shoe- 
maker, but  entered  the  royal  navy  at  a  very 
early  age.  Here  his  steady  enterprising  cha- 
racter speedily  made  him  friends,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  which  particularly  introduced 
him  to  Sir  John  Narborough,  under  whom  ho 
then  served.  Being  in  action  while  yet  a  boy, 
Shovel  heard  Sir  John  earnestly  express  a  wish 
to  convey  some  important  orders  to  a  vessel  at 
some  considerable  distance,  and  immediately 
volunteered  to  carry  them,  by  taking  the  de- 

r'ches  in  his  mouth  and  swimming  with  them 
ugh  the  enemy's  line  of  fire. 
Sir  John  Narborough  was  so  much  pleased 
with  this  feat  that  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  getting  Shovel  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  in  1674,  when  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  squadron  to  act  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  ho  carried  Shovel  with  him  in 
his  own  ship.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  confi- 
dence, not  alone  in  the  bravery,  but  also  in  the 
talent  of  the  young  lieutenant,  on  arriving  at 
Tripoli  Narborough  sent  him  ashore  to  treat 
with  the  Dry.  He  failed  in  his  mission  of 
peaceful  negotiation,  but  in  two  visits  paid  to 
the  Moorish  prince  he  made  such  accurate  ob- 
servations of  the  force  and  distribution  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  and  the  strength  of  the 
forts,  as  enabled  him  to  come  to  satisfactory 
terms  with  the  Dey  by  other  means ;  fer,  rely- 
ing on  the  accuracy  of  these  observations,  Nar- 
borough not  only  approved  the  plan  of  attack 
which  Shovel  submitted,  and  which  proposed 
nothing  short  of  destroying  the  Tripoline  vessels 
at  their  moorings  and  under  the  guns  of  the 
town,  but  commissioned  him  to  execute  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Shovel 
stole  into  the  harbour  with  the  boats  of  the 
squadron,  seized  the  guard-ship,  entered  the 
mole,  burned  four  largo  armed  vessels,  and  re- 
turned without  losing  a  single  man.  This  bril- 
liant exploit  confirmed  the  high  opinion  of  the 
admiral,  and  Shovel  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Sapphire,  a  fourth-rate. 

In  November,  1679,  Captain  Shovel  was  em- 
ployed on  shore,  with  a  party  of  seamen,  in  the 
defence  ef  Tangier*  (then  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown),  which  was  besieged  by  a  Moorish 
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army.  On  the  8th  of  the  month  the  enemy 
xnado  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  losa.  On 
this  occasion  ho  behaved  with  great  distinction, 
and  received  a  wound  which  disabled  him  for 
some  time  after  ;  but  he  got  well  enough  in  timo 
to  signalise  himself  again  and  again  in  tho  war 
witb  tho  Barbary  powers.  He  took  or  destroyed 
several  of  tbeir  most  powerful  cruisers,  and  was 
very  successful  in  interrupting  the  little  com- 
merce which  these  piratical  states  carried  on. 

Returning  to  England  late  in  the  year  1GS0, 
Shovel  was  appointed  to  the  Dove  frigate.  Ho 
continued  to  serve  in  this  ship  till  tho  Revolution, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Edgar,  and  sig- 
nalised himself  sogreatly  in  the  battle  off  Bantry 
Bay  that  King  William  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  soon  after  removed 
into  the  Monk  (sixty  guns),  and  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  small  squadron  ordered  to  cruise 
up  and  down  the  Channel  and  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  In  this  service  he  was  very  successful, 
intercepting  many  of  tho  supplies  from  France 
which  were  intended  for  the  use  of  King  James's 
army  in  Ireland.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
commodore  of  the  squadron  which  conveyed  King 
William  to  Ireland,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  satisfaction  to  the  monarch  that  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  tho  blue. 

Having  joined  the  grand  fleet  under  Admiral 
Russel,  then  in  search  of  the  French,  he  was 
ordered  to  look  into  Brest.  When  he  arrived  off 
that  harbour  he  descried  forty  sail  of  merchant- 
men coming  out,  under  the  protection  of  throe 
men-of-war.  Sir  Cloudesley  immediately  hit 
upon  a  stratagem  to  decoy  tho  fleet  into  his 
hands.  He  knew  that  intelligence  must  have 
reached  the  French  that  a  small  squadron  of 
their  fleet  had  made  prizes  of  several  English 
traders.  Availing  himself  of  this  piece  of  news, 
he  ordered  part  or  tho  squadron  to  hoist  French 
colours,  and  the  rest  to  take  their  colours  in, 
that  the  enemy  might  mistake  it  for  the 
squadron  with  its  prizes.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  stratagem  was  not  completely  suc- 
cessful :  it  was  discovered  before  Shovel  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  much  mischief,  but  not  before 
he  had  taken  seven  or  eight  of  tho  convoy  and 
destroyed  several  others. 

At  tho  memorable  battle  off  Cape  La  Hogue 
Sir  Cloudesloy  had  his  flag,  as  rear-admiral  of 
the  rod,  on  board  the  Royal  William,  a  new  ship 
of  a  hundred  guns,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  lion's  share  of  tho  skill  and  courage  which 
insured  that  victory  belonged  to  Sir  Georgo 
Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. 
Ho  was  next  employed  in  various  bombarding 
>  operations  on  the  French  coast,  but  a  fow  towns 
laid  in  ashes  are  not  tho  trophies  coveted  by  Bri- 
tish admirals,  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  succeed  well 
at  long  range.  So  it  fared  with  Sir  Cloudesloy. 
As  on  index  to  the  man,  however,  we  may  glance 
at  his  attack  on  Dunkirk.  The  fleet  was  sup- 
plied with  a  number  of  explosive  machines  called 
"  infcrnals,"  which,  in  spite  of  their  dreadful 
name,  remained  mute  with  provoking  innocence. 
Shovel  was  not  contented  to  sheer  off  until  he 
had  been  rowed  in  a  small  boat  right  under  the 
French  batteries,  and  thus  personally  convinced 
himself  that  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
bis  forces. 


In  1704  he  served  under  Sir  George  Rooke,  and 
was  present  at  tho  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
action  off  Malaga,  when  he  commanded  the  van 
of  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  Holland. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  170o,  he  was  appointed 
I  Rear- Admiral  of  England,  and  in  the  month  of 
,  May  following  sailed  again  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  commander-in-chief,  Sir  George  Rooks 
I  being  then  confined  with  gout.    His  fleet  con- 
,  sisteu  of  twenty-nine  sail,  with  frigates,  bomb- 
|  ships,  &c. ;  and  on  his  arrival  off  Lisbon  he  was 
I  joined  by  a  squadron  under  Sir  John  Leake, 
j  This  reinforcement,  with  some  Dutch  ships  of 
'  war,  augmented  his  whole  force  to  forty-eight 
sail  of  the  line.   With  those  he  cruised  some  time 
between  Cape  Spartel  and  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  to 
prevent  a  junction  of  the  Toulon  and  Brest 
squadrons,  and  then  returned  to  Lisbon.  From 
thence  he  sailed  to  Alloa  Bay,  where  his  Catholic 
Majesty  Charles  III.  embarked  on  board  the 
j  English  fleet.  Charles  pressed  for  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  city  of  Barcelona,  assured  that  the 
people  were  well  affected  to  his  rule,  though  the 
city  was  still  held  for  the  Bourbon  claimant  to 
the  Spanish  throne. 

Tho  fleet  accordingly  sailed  for  Barcelona,  ar- 
riving there  on  the  12th  of  August.  The  troop* 
under  Lord  Peterborough  and  the  Prince  of 
Hesbti  were  landed  in  order  to  besiege  the  town, 
being  reinforced  with  2500  English  seamen  and 
600  Dutch,  independent  of  the  marines.  The 
ships  were  hauled  on  shore,  and  the  siege  was 
then  commenced  in  earnest.  Fort  Montjuic  was 
token  on  the  3rd  of  September,  tho  Prince  of 
Hesse  being  killed  in  the  conflict.  On  tho  9th 
trenches  were  opened,  and  batteries  raised, 
mounting  fifty  guns  and  twenty  mortars;  and, 
the  town  still  continuing  to  hold  out,  Charles  at 
length  consented  to  its  bombardment  from  the 
fleet.  Above  four  hundred  shells  were  then 
thrown  into  the  town,  while  eight  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Stafford  Fairbourne,  open- 
ing a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  sea,  kept  mouth 
with  the  batteries  on  the  shore.  On  the  23rd  the 
viceroy  capitulated,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the 
whole  city  was  in  tho  possession  of  the  victors. 

After  a  glorious  campaign  Sir  Cloudesley  pro- 
ceeded to  England  with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  26th  of  November. 
The  following  summer  he  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean  station,  and  again  took  the 
command.  Whilst  at  Lisbon  he  ordered  some 
of  his  Bhips  to  sea  on  a  cruise,  but  when  pass- 
ing down  the  river  they  were  fired  at  by  the 
roval  castle  of  Behuny,  under  a  pretended  mis- 
take, Tho  British  admiral,  however,  threatened 
that  if  such  an  insult  were  again  offered  he 
would  not  wait  for  instructions  from  home,  bat 
would  enforco  satisfaction  from  the  cannon's 
mouth.  In  tho  summer  of  1707  ho  sailed  to 
Toulon,  to  co-operate  with  tho  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  Prince  Eugene  in  its  reduction.  Of  the 
successful  issue  of  this  enterprise  there  seemed 
little  doubt.  Works  deemed  by  the  French  im- 
pregnable were  taken  by  British  seamen,  who, 
rowing  within  musket-shot  of  the  batteries, 
drove  tho  enemy  from  tho  guns,  and  thus 
assisted  tho  allied  armies  to  cross  the  bar  and 
invest  the  place.  The  allies  advanced,  and  took 
possession  of  the  eminences  that  surrounded  tnj 
city  ;  and,  100  guns  of  large  calibro  being  landed 
from  the  fleet,  with  200  rounds  of  ammunition, 
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and  seamen  to  servo  as  gunners,  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade was  opened. 

Meanwhile  Shovel's  fleet  attacked  and  reduced 
two  forts  at  tho  cntranco  of  tho  mole,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  aid  of  his  guns  and  men  on  land, 
assisted  tho  siege  with  a  vigorous  bombardment. 
Had  the  troops  displayed  as  much  gallantry  as 
the  fleet,  and  with  such  advantages  as  hod  al- 
ready been  gained,  Toulon  must  have  surren- 
dered, with  its  5000  pieces  of  cannon  and  its 
fleet  of  forty  line-of-battlo  ships.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Shovel  was  chagrined  to  find,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  that  tho  garrison  had  made  a 
successful  sally,  had  driven  the  allies  from  their 
works,  had  captured  ten  guns,  and,  in  short,  hud 
compelled  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  raise  the  siege. 

A  message  came  to  tho  admiral  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  desiring  that  he  would  embark  tho  sick, 
the  artillery,  and  the  military  stores.  Accord- 
ingly Bear-Admiral  Dilkos  advanced  into  the 
harbour  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  and,  under  a  tremen- 
dous fire  from  the  town,  bombarded  it  from  noon 
till  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  This  enabled 
the  troops  to  retreat  in  safety  and  comparative 
order.  At  the  same  time  the  artillery  stores  and 
ammunition,  together  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
were  brought  off  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  five 
bomb-ketches. 

Shovel's  chagrin  at  this  failuro  was  too  great 
to  be  concealed,  though  no  part  of  the  blame 
could  possibly  attach  to  hum  Leaving  Sir 
Thomas  Dilkes  in  command  of  thirteen  sail  for 
the  Mediterranean  service,  he  sailed  homo  with 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet.  On  tho  22nd  of  Oc- 
tober tho  admiral  struck  soundings  in  ninoty 
fathoms,  and,  tho  wind  tbon  blowing  strong 
from  S.S.W.,  with  hazy  weather,  he  made  signal 
for  the  fleot  to  bring  to.  At  six  in  the  evening 
be  again  made  sail,  and  stood  away  under  his 


courses,  from  which  it  is  believed  that  he 
thought  he  saw  tho  Scilly  lights.  Soon  after  ho 
made  signals  of  danger,  as  did  other  ships  of  tho 
fleet,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  within 
two  minutes,  Sir  Cloudosley'e  vessel  (the  Asso- 
ciation) disappeared.  She  had  struck  upon  the 
Bishop-and-his-Clorks,  or  the  Oilstone  rocks — 
it  is  not  known  which,  so  sudden  and  complete 
was  her  destruction.  Nor  was  this  the  only  ship 
that  was  lost:  the  Eagle  (70)  and  the  Romney 
50)  experienced  a  similar  fate,  the  Firebrand 
'  e-ship  was  also  lost,  and  others  only  escaped  by 
prompt  and  skilful  seamanship. 

The  admiral's  body  was  washed  up  by  the  sea. 
It  was  found  under  the  rocks  of  St.  Mary,  was 
buried  with  others  in  the  sands,  but  afterwards 
re-interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  most  historians,  and  by  hi* 
monument  in  the  Abbey :  the  Biographia  Na- 
valis  says  that  he  was  not  drowned,  but,  hav- 
ing reached  the  shore  in  safety,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  confessions  of  an  ancient  woman,  by 
her  treacherously  and  inhumanly  murdered. 
This  atrocious  act  she,  many  years  afterwards, 
revealed  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  who  at- 
tended her,  declaring  that  sho  could  not  die  in 
peace  till  she  had  mado  this  confession.  Sho 
acknowledged  having  been  led  to  commit  this 
horrid  deed  fur  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  that  she 
had  then  in  her  possession,  among  other  things, 
an  emerald  ring,  which  she  had  been  afraid  to 
sell,  lest  it  might  lead  to  discovery.  This  ring, 
which  was  then  delivered  to  tho  minister,  was  by 
him  given  to  James,  Earl  of  Berkeley  (in  pos- 
session of  whoso  family  it  now  remains),  at  his 

E articular  desire,  as  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and 
imself  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  married  tho  widow  of 
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his  early  friend  and  patron,  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough,  and  left  two  daughters.  Of  his  cha- 
racter it  is  unnecessary  to  speak :  he  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  one  of  England's  greatest  ad- 
mirals, and  the  fewness  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments is  explained  by  the  wholesome  terror 
which  kept  the  enemy  in  port  whenever  Sir 
Cloudesley  was  in  ' 


LADY  HARRIET  AUCKLAND. 

Thb  following  extraordinary  example  of  female 
excellence,  during  General  Burgoyne  s  expedition 
into  Canada,  "  would  exhibit,"  says  the  general, 
" if  well  delineated,  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
spirit,  the  enterprise,  and  the  distress  of  romance, 
realised  and  regulated  upon  the  chaste  and  sober 
principles  of  rational  love  and  connubial  duty." 
Indeed,  one  cannot  well  imagine  the  female  frame 
capable  of  supporting  such  extreme  distress;  and 
he  relates  the  story  in  a  manner  that  does  honour 
to  his  feelings : — 

"  Lady  Harriet  Auckland  had  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Canada  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1776.  In  the  course  of  that  campaign  she  had 
traversed  a  vast  space  of  country,  in  different  ex* 
tretnities  of  seasons,  and  with  difficulties  that  an 
European  traveller  will  not  easily  oonoeive,  to 
attend  her  husband  in  a  poor  hut  at  Chamblee 
upon  his  sick  bed. 

"  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1777  she 
was  restrained  from  offering  herself  to  a  share  of 
the  hazard  expected  before  Tioonderoga  by  the 
positive  injunction  of  her  husband.  The  day 
after  the  conquest  of  that  place  he  was  badly 
wounded,  and  she  crossed  the  Lake  Champlain  to 
join  him. 

"  As  soon  as  he  recovered  Lady  Harriet  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  his  fortunes  through  the  cam- 
paign, and  at  Fort  Edward,  or  at  the  next  camp, 
she  acquired  a  two-wheeled  tumbril,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  artillery,  similar  to  the 
carriage  used  for  the  mail  upon  the  great  roads 
in  England.  Major  Auckland  commanded  the 
British  grenadiers,  which  were  attached  to  General 
Fraser's  corps,  and  consequently  were  the  most 
advanced  post  of  the  army.  Their  situations  were 
often  so  alert  that  no  persons  slept  out  of  their 
clothes.  In  one  of  the  situations  a  tent  in  which 
the  major  and  Lady  Harriet  were  asleep  suddenly 
took  fire.  An  orderly  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  with 
great  hazard  of  suffocation,  dragged  out  the  first 
person  he  caught  hold  of:  it  proved  to  be  the 
major.  It  happened  that  in  the  same  instant 
Lady  Harriet  had,  unknowing  what  she  did,  and 
perhaps  not  perfectly  awake,  providentially  made 
nor  escape  by  creeping  under  the  walls  of  the 
back  part  of  the  tent.  The  first  object  she  saw 
on  tho  recovery  of  her  senses  was  t  tie  major  on 
the  other  side,  and  in  the  same  instant  again  in 
the  fire  in  search  of  her.  The  sergeant  again 
saved  him,  but  not  without  tho  major  being  very 
severely  burnt  in  the  face  and  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Everything  they  had  with  them  in 
the  tent  was  consumed. 

"This  accident  happened  a  little  time  before 
the  army  had  passed  Hudson's  river.  It  neither 
altered  the  resolution  nor  the  cheerfulness  of  Lady 
Harriet,  and  she  continued  her  progress,  a  par- 
taker of  the  fatigues  of  the  advanced  corps.  The 
next  call  upon  her  fortitude  was  of  a  different  na- 


ture, and  more  distressful,  as  of  longer 
On  the  march  of  the  19th,  tho  grenadi 
liablo  to  action  at  every  step,  she  had  been 
rected  by  the  major  to  follow  the  route  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage,  which  was  not  exposed. 
At  the  time  the  action  began  she  found  herself 
near  a  small  uninhabited  hut,  where  she  alighted. 
When  it  was  found  the  action  was  becoming 
general  and  bloody  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital 
took  possession  of  the  same  place,  as  the  most 
convenient  for  the  first  care  of  the  wounded. 
Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing  of  one  continued 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  for  some  hours  to- 
gether, with  the  presumption,  from  the  post  of 
Her  husband  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  that 
he  was  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  action. 
Sho  had  three  female  companions,  the  Baroness 
of  Reidesel  and  the  wives  of  two  British  officers, 
Major  Harnage  and  Lieutenant  Reynell ;  but  in 
the  event  their  presence  served  but  little  for  com- 
fort: Major  Harnage  was  soon  brought  to  the 
surgeons  very  badly  wounded,  and  a  little  while 
after  came  intelligence  that  Lieutenant  Reynell 
was  shot  dead.  Imagination  will  want  no  help 
to  figure  the  state  of  tno  whole  group. 

"From  the  date  of  that  action  to  the  7th  of 
October  Lady  Harriet,  with  her  usual  serenity, 
stood  prepared  for  new  trials,  and  it  was  her  lot 
that  their  severity  increased  with  their  numbers. 
She  was  again  exposed  to  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  action,  and  at  last  received  tho  shock  of 
her  individual  misfortune,  mixed  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  general  calamity :  the  troops  were  de- 
feated, and  Major  Auckland,  desperately  wounded, 
was  a  prisoner. 

"  The  day  of  the  8th  was  passed  by  Lady  Har- 
riet and  her  companions  in  great  anxiety.  Not  a 
tent  nor  a  shed  being  standing  exoept  what  be- 
longed to  the  hospital,  their  refugo  was  among 
the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

"  I  soon  received  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet, 
submitting  to  my  decision  a  proposal  (and  ex- 
pressing an  earnest  solicitude  to  execute  it,  if  not 
interfering  with  my  designs)  of  passing  to  tho 
camp  of  the  enemy,  and  requesting  General 
Gates's  permission  to  attend  her  husband. 

"  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe  (for  I  had  ex- 
perienced) that  patience  and  fortitude  in  a  su- 
preme degree  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as  every 
virtue,  under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  asto- 
nished at  this  proposal.  After  so  long  an  agita- 
tion of  tho  spirits,  exhausted  not  onlyfor  want  of 
rest,  but  absolutely  for  want  of  food,  drenched  in 
rain  for  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman 
could  be  capablo  of  such  an  undertaking  as  de- 
livering herself  to  the  enemy,  probably  in  the 
night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might 
fall  into,  appeared  an  effort  above  human  nature. 
The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give  was  small 
indeed.  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer 
her:  but  I  was  told  she  had  found  from  somo 
kind  and  fortunate  hand  a  little  rum  and  dirty 
water.  All  I  could  furnish  to  her  was  an  open 
boat,  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon  dirty  and  wet 
paper,  to  General  Gates,  recommending  her  to  his 
protection. 

"  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  to  the  artillery 
(the  same  gentleman  who  had  officiated  so  sig- 
nally at  General  Fraser's  funeral),  readily  under- 
took to  accompany  her,  and  with  one  female  ser- 
vant and  the  major's  valet-de-ohambre  (who  had 
a  ball,  which  he  had  received  in  the  late  action, 
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then  in  his  shoulder)  she  rowed  down  the  river  to 
meet  the  enemy.  But  her  distresses  were  not  yet 
to  end.  The  night  was  advanced  before  the  boat 
reached  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  the  sentinel 
-would  not  let  it  peas,  nor  even  come  on  shore. 
In  rain  Mr.  Brndencll  offered  the  flag  of  truoe, 
and  represented  the  state  of  the  extraordinary 
passenger.  The  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
and  punctilious  to  their  orders,  threatened  to  fire 
into  the  boat  if  they  stirred  before  daylight.  Her 
anxiety  and  sufferings  were  thus  protracted 
through  seven  or  eight  dark  and  cold  hours,  and 
her  reflections  upon  that  first  reception  could  not 

S*ve  her  very  encouraging  ideas  of  the  treatment 
e  was  afterwards  to  expect.  But  it  is  due  to 
justice  st  the  close  of  this  adventure  to  say  that 
she  was  received  and  accommodated  by  General 
Gates  with  all  the  humanity  and  respect  that  her 
rank,  her  merits,  and  her  fortune  deserved. 

"  Let  such  as  are  affected  by  these  circum- 
stances of  alarm,  hardship,  and  danger  recollect 
that  the  subject  of  them  was  a  woman,  of  the 
most  tender  and  delicate  frame,  of  the  gentlest 
manners,  hsbituated  to  all  the  soft  elegancies 
and  refined  enjoyments  that  attend  high  birth 
and  fortune,  and  far  advanced  in  a  Btate  in  which 
the  tender  cares  always  due  to  the  sex  become 
indispensably  necessary.  Her  mind  alone  was 
A  for  such  ♦* 
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TUB  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE  AS  A  MIDSHIPMAN. 

During  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  first  trip  to  sea 
as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the  Prince  George,  of 
90  guns  (Admiral  Digby),  he  had  some  difference 
with  Mr.  Sturt,  a  brother  midshipman.  His 
Highness  bravely  condescended  to  waive  his 
dignity,  and  fight  his  opponent,  seaman's  fashion, 
over  a  chest ;  but  Mr.  sturt,  being  older  in  years, 
was  the  better  man,  and  therefore  declined  a  mode 
of  contest  which  could  not  fail  to  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  antagonist.  Hi'b  Highness,  struck 
with  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Sturt,  proffered  his 
hand,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place,  which 
ripened  into  the  closest  friendship.  His  Highness 
was  heard  afterwards  repeatedly  to  declare  that 
had  Sturt  been  a  poor  man's  son,  and  continued 
in  the  navy,  he  would  have  solicited  preferment 
for  him  in  preference  to  himself. 

The  first  actual  service  in  which  this  prince  was 
engaged  was  when  Lord  Rodney  captured  the 
Spanish  fleet  commanded  by  Langara.  On  this 
occasion,  when  the  English  admiral's  boat  was 
manned  to  bring  Langara  en  board,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  the  first  stripped  to  his  shirt  and 
at  the  oar — a  circumstance  which  struck  the 
Spanish  admiral  so  forcibly  that  he  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  "  That  nation  must  be  invincible  where 
king's  sons  condescend  to  perform  tho  duties  of 

SCOTCH  ADVENTURERS. 

The  Russians  and  Turks,  in  the  war  of  1739, 
having  diverted  themselves  long  enough  in  the 
contest,  agreed  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The 


sioners  for  this  purpose  were  Marshal-General 
Keith  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  tho  Grand 
Vizier  on  that  of  the  Turks.  These  two  per- 
sonages met  and  carried  on  their  negotiations  by 
means  of  interpreters.  When  all  was  concluded 
they  rose  to  separate ;  the  marshal  made  his  bow 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  vizier  his  salaam 
with  his  turban  on  his  head.  But  when  these 
ceremonies  of  taking  leave  were  over  the  vizier 
turned  suddenly,  and,  coming  up  to  Marshal 
Keith,  took  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  in  tho 
broadest  Scotch  dialect  declared  warmly  that  it 
made  him  "  very  happy  to  meet  a  countryman  in 
his  exalted  station."  Keith  stared  with  astonish- 
ment, eager  for  an  explanation  of  this  mystery, 
when  the  vizier  added,  Dinna  be  surprised,  mon  ; 
I'm  o'  the  same  country  wi'  yoursel'.  1  mind 
weel  seeing  you  and  your  brother,  when  boys, 
paasin'  by  to  the  school  at  Kirkaldy.  My  father, 
sir,  was  bellman  o'  Kirkaldy." 

AM  INPORMBB'S  REWARD. 

When  General  Pichegru  entered  Mscstricht 
he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
quarters  for  his  troops.  A  merchant  who  con- 
sidered himself  very  patriotic  called  on  him  and 
gave  him  a  list  of  Orangists  who  had  soldiers 
quartered  en  them,  though  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers in  tho  opinion  of  this  demagogue,  who 
wished  that  the  aristocrats  should  have  their 
houses  filled  with  troops  from  the  cellar  to  tho 
garret.  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  infor- 
mation," said  Pichegru;  "and  have  they  sent 
you  any  soldiers,  citizen P"  "Yes,  general." 
f'How  many?"  "Four."  "That  will  do." 
The  merchant  had  no  sooner  returned  home  than 
forty  more  soldiers  arrived,  and  took  possession  of 
his  house.  He  hastened  back  to  the  general,  and 
informed  him  that  some  mistake  had  taken  place. 
"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Pichegru,  "  I  only  removed  my 
men  from  those  vile  Orangists,  who  I  knew  would 
ill-treat  them,  to  place  them  in  the  house  of  a 
patriot  like  you,  where  I  am  sure  they  will  be  re- 
ceived hospitably." 

PIVB  SURROUNDED  BY  ONE. 

When  the  British  and  American  armies  were 
near  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  German- 
town  five  Hessian  soldiers,  who  had  straggled 
into  the  woods  and  lost  their  way,  were  met  by 
an  Irishman  who  was  a  private  in  Washington's 
army.  He  immediately  presented  his  piece  and 
desired  them  to  surrender.  They,  supposing  that 
he  was  supported  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  aid  as 
he  directed  and  threw  down  their  arms.  He  then 
marched  them  before  him  to  the  American  lines 
and  brought  them  to  head-quarters.  General 
Washington  wondered  at  tho  spirit  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  fellow,  and  asked  him  how  he,  a 
single  man,  could  capture  five.  "  Why,' '  said  the 
Irishman,  "  plase,  your  excellency,  I  surrounded 
them."  The  general,  who  was  seldom  known 
even  to  smilo,  laughed  heartily  at  the  hull,  and 
gov*  him  a  sum  of  money  and  promoted  him  to  a 

DISOBBTINO  ORDERS. 

A  naval  commander  in  tho  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  was  ordered  to  cruise  with  a  squadron  within 
certain  limits  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Having  re- 
ceived information  that  a  Spanish  fleet  was  in 
Vigo,  beyond  his  limits,  he  resolved  to  risk  his 
personal  responsibility  for  the  good  of  his 
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country  :  he  accordingly  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  with  uncommon  gallantry.  When 
he  joined  the  admiral  under  whom  he  served  he 
was  ordered  under  arrest,  and  was  aaked  if  he 
did  not  know  that  by  the  articles  of  war  ho  was 
liable  to  be  shot  for  disobedience  of  orders.  He 
replied  with  groat  composure  that  he  was  very 
sensible  that  he  was,  but  added,  "  The  man  who 
is  afraid  to  riftk  his  life,  in  any  way,  when  the 
g<x*l  of  lii»  country  requires  it,  is  unworthy  of  a 
command  in  her  Majesty's  service." 

NO  COWARDS. 

Prbviocs  to  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which 
£0,000  Austrians  were  defeated  by  an  army  of 
36,000  Prussians,  commanded  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  this  monarch  ordered  all  his  officers  to 
attend  him,  and  thus  addressed  them  :— 

"  To-morrow  I  intend  giving  the  enemy  battle ; 
and,  as  it  will  decide  who  are  to  be  the  future 
masters  of  Silesia,  I  expect  every  one  of  you  will 
in  the  strictest  manner  do  his  duty.  If  any  one 
of  you  is  a  coward,  let  him  step  forward  before  he 
makes  others  as  cowardly  as  himself ;  let  him  step 
forward,  I  say,  and  he  shall  immediately  receive 
his  discharge  without  ceremony  or  reproach.  I 
see  there  is  none  among  you  who  does  not  possess 
true  heroism,  and  will  not  display  it  in  defence  of 
his  king,  of  his  country,  and  of  himself.  I  «M1 
be  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear;  shall  fly  from  wing 
to  wing;  no  company  Bhall  escape  my  notice ; 
and  whoever  I  then  find  doinR  his  duty,  unon  him 
will  I  heap  honour  and  favour."  W% 


I  the  close  of  the  action.  Ho  just  lived  until  the 
firing  ceased,  when,  with  a  feeble  voice,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh !  that  I  could  but  read  the  Gazette 
of  this  glorious  day  !"  and,  with  the  remaining 
breath  still  left  him-  gave  three  feeble  cheers,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  another  dying  man,  and 


V.  AND  HI8  BABOON. 

Thb  emperor  used  to  unbend  his  mind  in  the 
society  of  a  large  baboon,  which  he  had  taught  to 
play  chess,  a  game  the  emperor  was  remarkably 
fond  of.  One  day  the  animal  chockmated  the 
emperor,  upon  which,  being  extremely  irritated, 
he  took  up  the  chess-board  and  struck  the  ape  so 
violent  a  blow  on  the  head  that  the  blood  flowed  ; 
but,  on  recollection,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  his 
conduct,  he  soothed  the  poor  animal,  which  with 
some  difficulty  became  again  familiar  with  him. 

Some  time  after  the  emperor  invited  the  baboon 
again  to  his  favourite  amusement,  when  the 
animal  again  checkmated  the  emperor,  and,  re- 
collecting the  emperor' b  anger  on  the  former'  oc- 
casion, sprang  from  his  seat  and  hid  himself 
under  the  table,  from  whence  he  was  enticed  with 
great  difficulty. 

MAGNANIMITY  IN  DEATH. 

Sm  Philip  Sydnby  was  governor  of  Flush- 
ing and  general  of  the  horse  under  his  uncle 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  His  valour,  which  was  es- 
teemed his  most  shining  quality,  was  not  exceeded 
by  any  of  the  heroes  of  his  age ;  but  even  this 
was  equalled  by  his  humanity.  After  he  had  re- 
ceived his  death-wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
and  was  overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive 
bleeding,  he  called  for  drink,  which  was  presently 
brought  him.  At  the  same  time  a  poor  soldier 
was  carried  along  desperately  wounded,  who  fixed 
his  cages  eyes  upon  tho  bottlo  just  as  he  was 
lifting  it  to  his  mouth  ;  upon  which  he  instantly 
delivered  it  to  him  with  these  words,  "  Thy  ne- 
cessity is  yet  greater  than  mine." 

A  DYINO  wish. 
In  tho  battle  of  Trafalgar  William  Chambers, 
master  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  had  part  of  his 
aide  carried  away  while  steering  the  ship  towards 


£alw  of  tire  Camp  £fo  anb  tjje 
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EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  one  of  the  Contributor*  to  the  "  Magnet  Start**." 
CHAPTER  VIII.  (continued.) 

For  about  an  hour  the  game  was  continued  by 
the  rest  of  the  company  in  a  profound  and  painful 
silence,  the  untouched  wine  remaining  d  ^regarded 
at  each  player's  elbow.  Still,  through  aft  that 
time  no  change  came  to  Lionel's  hand.  Others 
won  and  lost,  but  from  first  to  last  his  fortune 
remained  the  same,  and  his  cheques  for  the  last 
remaining  pound  to  his  credit  were  fast  gliding 
from  his  possession.  At  length  the  last  had 
past  away,  the  bank  had  no  more  to  lose,  and, 
hurling  the  cheque-book  fiercely  from  him  with 
an  with,  he  ground  his  teeth  and  looked  with 
sullen  defiance  across  the  table. 

"  Well.  I'm  glad  it's  over ;  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  felt  so  uncomfortable,"  observed  the  doc- 
tor as  he  took  up  his  winnings,  and  there  was  a 
general  pushing  back  of  chaire. 

"  I  am  extremely  grieved  at  your  ill-luck  to- 
night, Clinton,"  remarked  Captain  Longman  as 
he  buckled  on  his  sword,  "  but  fortune  is  so  dead 
against  von  this  bout  that  it  would  be  folly  to  woo 
her  farther." 

"  Yes,  yea,"  echoed  the  rest,  rising,  "  and  we 
must  give  you  your  revenge  some  other  time." 

"  I'll  have  it  to-night,  by  Heaven !  Sit  down, 
gentlemen,"  cried  Lionel,  in  an  authoritative  and 
excited  voice. 

"Nonsense,  Clinton,"  remonstrated  Captain 
Lovel.  "  We  have  played  far  too  deeply  to-night 
as  it  is,  and  should  any  inkling  of  this  affair  get 
to  the  general's  ears  it  would,  after  his  express 
orders  against  play,  cost  some  of  us  our  commis- 
sions." 

"Those  are  the  remarks  of  a  sneak  or  a 
coward,"  cried  Lionel  insolently. 

"  For  to-night,  Colonel  Clinton,"  replied  Lovel, 
springing  to  his  feet  and  touching  his  sword, 

your  insult  must  remain  in  abeyance,  but  to- 
morrow you  shall  redress  it  with  your  blood." 

"  Sit  down,  all  of  you !  You  think,  because  I 
have  lost  all  my  ready  money,  that  I  can  play  no 
more.  That  is  false:  my  credit  will  stand  for 
twenty  times  my  losses.  Give  me  that,  Bikoo," 
calling  his  steward,  and  pointing  to  the  cheque- 
book. "  See,  hero  is  property, 3  he  added,  tear- 
ing out  a  handful  of  leaves,  and,  dividing  each 
into  three,  he  threw  the  pieces  on  the  table. 

"  Each  of  these  pieces  represents  twenty  pounds. 
Now  sit  down,  for  I  will  have  my  revenge  to- 
night."  Then,  as  ho  observed  a  wavering  un- 

with"1^  ab°Ul      gUflata'  te  1086  exolaimed 
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"  By  Heaven !  the  man  who  leaves  the  room  bo- 
ne I  am  satisfied  is  a  scoundrel." 
With  gloomy  looks  the  party  once  more  seated 
(selves,  and,  fresh  win©  and  fruits  having 
served,  the  play  was  one©  more  resumed  by 
all  but  Lovel,  vrho,  drawing  up  to  the  table, 
calmly  watched  the  progress  of  the  game. 

Increasing  the  stakes,  in  the  hope  that  any 
change  in  the  order  of  things  would  bring  him 
better  fortune,  Lionel  dashed  madly  off,  but  un- 
fortunately with  no  change  for  the  better,  for  in 
leas  than  two  hours  the  last  of  th  slips  had  left 
his  hand,  and  he  was  again  a  fearful  loser. 

"There  are  plenty  more  leaves,  gentlemen, 
plenty  more,"  cried  Lionel,  looking  in  vain  for 
the  book,  which  Lovel  was  carefully  hiding  under 
bis  foot.  But,  one  and  all  solemnly  declaring 
they  would  play  no  more  that  nignt,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  while  the  guests  were 
making  a  calculation  of  their  winnings  the  host 
it  gloomily  staring  at  the  table, 
"To-morrow,  gentlemen,  after  I  have  seen  my 
uanker,  you  shall  have  cheques  for  the  amount,  ' 
observed  Lionel,  drawing  nis  tablets  from  his 
pocket  and  noting  down  the  amount  to  which  he 
as  indebted  to  each  of  tbo  players. 
Uncomfortably,  and  with  short  constrained 
reetfnjrs,  each  member  of  the  party  took  his  de- 


parture, with  an  unusual  weight  on  the  spirits, 
and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  oppression 
sitting  like  lead  on  the  consciences  of  all. 

"We  shall  all  do  well  to  be  silent  about  this 
night's  proceedings,"  observed  Hargraves  as  the 
knot  of  officers  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
young  colonel's  long  and  imposing  bungalow; 
"  for,  after  the  general's  special  order  to  officers, 
every  one  of  us  will  be  sure  to  be  token  to  ac- 
count for  our  share  in  this  affair." 

"  I  hope  the  Parsee  will  debit  bis  account  with 
the  money  wanted,  or  Clinton  will  be  in  an  ugly 
predicament,"  replied  the  doctor,  as  he  mentally 
calculated  the  amount  owing  to  himself. 
"  What  are  his  losses  ?'  asked  another. 
"  How  much  before  he  broke  I  cannot  tell," 
replied  the  doctor,  "but  I  calculated  what  each 
claim  was  on  the  slips,  and  find  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £700.  And  then  there's  the  affair 
with  Lovel  on  his  shoulders.  A  confoundedly 
ugly  business  altogether." 

"  Has  anybody  heard  what  regiment  it  was 
that  was  expected  in  the  cantonment  to-night  from 
Poonah  ?  "  asked  Hargraves  as  the  group  prepared 
to  separate  at  the  entrance  of  the  quadrangle. 

"  The  5th,  I  think.  At  all  events,  the  colonel's 
name  is  Sawbridge.    I  had  it  from  the  quarter- 
They  take  the  place  of  the  32nd  in  the 
and  I  suppose  marched  in  during 


CHATTER  IX.— AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR. 

As  the  dispirited  and  weary  members  of  the 
late  happy  party  sought  the  seclusion  of  their 
mosquito- curtained  beds  the  bugles  of  twenty 
regiments  at  various  distances  were  heard  ringing 
out  the  early  call  for  the  grass-cutters  to  bring 
in  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  rouse  tho  syces,  or 
grooms,  from  their  couches  in  the  verandah,  and 
the  mehters,  or  sweepers,  to  their  duties  for  the 
day,  and  then  the  stillness  of  night  for  another 
hour  fell  on  the  scene  and  the  cantons  teeming 
with  life. 


As  the  grass-cutters,  with  their  low  bullock- 
wains,  loaded  with  their  long  trusses,  came  slowly 
creeping  into  tho  cantonment,  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  idle  coolies,  Lionel,  attended  by  two 
friends,  rode  rapidly  out  of  the  camp  from  one 
side,  while  Captain  Lovel,  Hargraves,  and  tho 
doctor  galloped  from  another ;  both  directing  their 
course  towards  a  mangrove  tope,  or  wood,  some 
two  miles  from  the  cantonment.  Prom  this  tope 
half  an  hour  later  a  horseman  spurred  in  hot 
haste,  and  made  for  an  outlying  sutler's  store, 
some  mile  distant,  and  was  soon  returning  with 
a  troop  of  bearers  and  a  curtained  palanquin. 
Subsequently  tho  various  parties  loft  the  grove 
and  by  different  routes  wended  their  way  to  the 
distant  city  or  tho  nearest  part  of  the  cantonment. 

That  night  a  main  guard,  commanded  by  tho 
provost-marshal,  halted  before  the  handsome  ve- 
randah in  front  of  Colonel  Clinton's  bungalow, 
and  the  officer,  entering,  almost  immediately  re- 
turned, carrying  an  unsheathed  sword,  followed 
by  Lionel  Clinton,  who,  with  folded  arms  and  an 
empty  scabbard  by  his  side,  haughtily  took  his 
place  in  the  centre  of  a  body  of  some  twenty  men, 
who  carried  their  arms  with  fixed  bayonets  on  the 
slope,  or  at  tho  shoulder,  and  enclosed  him  with 
vigilant  caution,  as  if  they  feared  resistance  or  a 
sudden  rescue. 

In  ten  minutes  later  the  heavy  tramp  of  the 

guard  had  ceased,  and  the  echo  of  tho  trumpet, 

as  it  reverberated  from  toke  and  nullah,  giving 

the  stable-call  for  the  night,  was  the  only  sound 

that  broke  the  silence  of  the  sultry  evening. 
•  •  •  • 

We  must  for  awhile  shift  the  locality,  but 
not  tho  scene,  of  our  story,  and  remove  it  to  a 
distant  quadrangle  in  tho  same  cantonment,  and 
about  the  same  hour,  but  some  six  days  later 
than  the  night  orgie  in  Clinton's  quarters. 

Tho  apartment  is  a  neat  plain  room,  opening, 
like  all  East  Indian  apartments,  from  the  veran- 
dah.  The  punkah,  that  indispensable  necessary 


in  every  room  of  the  bungalow,  is  steadily  going, 
moved  by  unseen  hands ;  tho  shielded  lamps  have 
been  set  on  the  table,  and  tho  pat  tie  screens  placed 
at  tho  open  doors  and  windows,  for  the  night  is 
intensely  sultry,  and  every  expedient  is  resorted 
to,  to  take  advantage  of  the  faint  breeze  that  is 
blowing,  to  cool  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  room. 
At  the  table  is  seated  a  handsome  young  officer, 
in  regimental  trousers  and  a  loose  linen  wrapper, 
performing  a  task  of  lovo  and  pleasure — writing  a 
letter  to  his  beloved  parents  in  England. 

"  May  I  come,  in,  captain  P"  exclaimed  a  plea- 
sant voice,  after  a  timid  knock  at  the  door. 

"  A  woman's  voice !"  exclaimed  the  writer,  lay- 
ing down  his  pen  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
"  This  is  something  extraordinary,  in  this  land  of 
male  servitude.  Come  in  ?  Oh !  certainly.  Ah ! 
Mrs.  Brown,  is  it  you  P"  he  added,  with  a  kindly 
smile,  as  the  good-humoured  face  of  the  appli- 
cant was  protruded  into  the  room.  "Come  in. 
Anything  tho  matter  with  the  sergeant  P  No- 
thing wrong  with  the  children,  I  hope?" 

"  Lor !  no,  bless  your  honour  for  asking  after 
Jack  and  thinking  of  them.  No,  Lord  bless  vou, 
it's  nothing."  And  with  this  she  brought  her- 
self, a  pail  of  water,  and  a  mop  into  the  room,  and 
closed  tho  door  as  quickly  as  if  she  feared  a  rush 
of  easterly  wind  on  a  rheumatic  patient,  to  pre- 
vent the  dry  choking  heat  of  tho  out-of-doors 
atmosphere  from  entering. 
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"No,  captain,"  she  added,  setting  down  her 
implements  and  curtseying  ;  "  bat  them  niggers. 
as  the  aergeant  calls  them— the  coolies,  sir,  1 
mean,  captain— are  the  laziest  idlest  brute  beasts 
that  a  Christian  was  ever  tormented  with.  Now, 
would  you  believe  it,  though  you  keep  two  of 
'em,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  look  after 
them  patties,  that  you  may  have  the  cool  air  sent 
in  to  you  from  the  mouth  of  that  reg'lar  furnace 
outside — well,  if  the  black  beasts  ain't  gone  to 
sleep  and  never  wetted  then  for  two  hours,  and 
here  are  you,  and  might  be  almost  suffocated,  and 
they  never  giving  a  thought  of  you,  and  you 
putting  up  with  anything  rather  than  trouble 
people,  as  if  it  was  any  trouble  to  wait  on  you  : 
so,  please,  air,  I'm  come  to  wet  the  patties  ana 
see  after  them  myself." 

"  But,  my  good  Mrs.  Brown,  why  should  you 
take  that  trouble  for  me,  instead  of  waking  thoso 
lazy  rascals  ?— though,  believe  me,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

"Trouble,  sir?  Why,  it's  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  do  anything  I  can  for  your  comfort,  cap- 
tain. Didn't  you  spare  my  husband,  cheer  him 
up,  and  help  him,  when  many  another  in  your 
place  would  nave  taken  him  at  his  word  rather 
than  risk  the  success  of  his  scheme  P  And  didn't 
yen  get  him  promoted  ?  Don't  talk  of  trouble, 
pray,  and  just  let  me  come  and  go  as  I  like  in 
your  rooms,  and  see  that  you  are  comfortable  and 
tidy.  Now,  air,  I  won't  keep  yon  from  your  let- 
ter any  1  anger."  And,  again  curtseying,  she 
crossed  the  room  to  the  patties,  or  grass  screens, 
in  front  of  the  door  and  verandah,  and  with  her 
mop  neatly  and  expeditiously  saturated  them  with 
water  from  her  bucket. 

So  cool  and  grateful  was  the  result  of  her 
handywork,  from  the  odour  of  the  scented  grass, 
that  the  writer  thanked  her  with  evident  plea- 
sure, and  then,  bending  down  to  his  letter,  re- 
sumed his  writing : — 

"  If  you  see  Ethel,  as  I  cm  sure  you  will,  tell  her 
she  is  still  the  divinity  that  leads  me  on  to  honour 


The  last  word  had  hardly  been  written  when 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  an  orderly 
entered  with  a  letter  from  his  colonel  in  reference 
to  a  court-martial,  that  for  some  days  had  been  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety  among  the  military 
men  in  the  cantonment,  and  for  which,  either  as 
a  member  or  otherwise,  he  was  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness,  and  proceed  to  head-quarters  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

This  was  the  court-martial  to  which  Edgar 
Havering  had  alluded  when  he  so  abruptly  closed 
the  letter  to  his  father,  and  which  now  caused 
him,  when  he  had  sealed  his  letter,  to  throw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  ponder  deeply  over 
rhat  ho  had  heard  and  just  read. 

"  Clinton— Cofone/  Clinton,"  he  mused.  "  That 
was  certainly  the  name  our  major  mentioned  at 
mess.  It  cannot  surely,  by  any  freak  of  fortune, 
possibly  be  Lionel.  Pshaw !  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  it.  It  is  true  his  father  bought  him  a 
colonel's  commission,  but  then  it  was  well  known 
that  for  years  to  come  he  was  only  to  use  the 
title  in  an  honorary  sense,  till  his  age  and  experi- 
ence justified  his  assuming  the  sole  command. 
Besides,"  he  continued,  putting  on  his  uniform 
buckling  his  sword,  "  he  was  at  Corunna,  and 
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did  good  service  in  the  retreat,  such,  in  fact,  aa 
would  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  such  a 
disgrace  as  this  overtaking  him.  Then,  too,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  would  not  have  been  put  so  soon  on  the 
rota  for  colonial  service,  particularly  aa  the 
Spanish  peninsula  is  now  the  focus  of  our 
operations  in  Europe.  No,  no,  it  is  quits)  im- 
possible." And  with  this  conviction  Edgar 
opened  the  pattie  door,  and,  crossing  the  verandah, 
was  soon  hastening  into  the  next  quadrangle,  to 
the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment. 

"Ah!  Havering,"  cried  Colonel  Sawbridge, 
"  punctual  as  usual,  always  precise  and  reguiar . 
Take  a  chair  and  sit  down.  Buxeoo,"  ^"'^g  a 
kitmutgar,  "  give  the  captain  the  decanter  and 
clean  glasses.   Help  yourself." 

"Only  one  glass,  colonel,"  replied  Edgar, 
filling  his  glass  ;  "for  it  seems  I  am  net  off  duty 
yet,  if  I  interpret  your  note  aright." 

"  True  ;  but  not  much  either,  and  certainly  not 
enough  to  justify  you  in  shirking  good  wine ;  for 
that  madeira  is  worth  the  drinking." 

"Only  one  to-night,  colonel,  with  your  leave." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  lad.  Now  let  us  to  business, 
such  as  it  is.  The  court-martial,  of  which  of 
course  you  have  heard  something  since  our  arrival 
here,  has  sat  two  days  and  will  be  resumed  to- 
morrow. Now,  the  prisoner,  being  easy,  liberal 
as  an  emperor,  and  indulgent  to  those  who  get 
into  scrapes,  is  quite  idolised  in  his 
From  this  you  will  infer,  and  con. 
that  he  is  a  right  good  fellow,  but  a 
officer." 

"Than  there  is  seme  difficulty  in 
evidence,  I  presume  P" 

"None  in  the  least.  The  evidence 
fortunately,  too  clear.  Since  the  acting 
has  been  absent  on  sick  leave  the  regiment,  it 
seems,  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  moral  ruin, 
respects  smartness  and  discipline.  All  drill 
been  discontinued,  and  while  the  officers  have 
been  hunting  the  men  have  been  drinking  or 
silently  filling  the  hospital.  In  fact,  the  corps  is 
in  a  shameful  state.  But  that's  not  all.  Serious 
charges  of  gambling  are  brought  against  the 
prisoner,  disgraceful  language  to  a  brother  officer, 
and  then,  to  cap  his  other  offences,  he's  had  a  duel 
with  the  man  he  insulted,  and  wounded  hint  so 
badly  that  ifs  still  questionable  whether  he  will 
recover.  Now,  as  this  accomplished  young  rout 
is  the  idol  of  his  regiment,  the  general  feels  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  trust  his  safe  custody  to 
his  own  corps,  and  has  therefore  committed  him 
to  our  guardianship,  and,  aa  no  means  will  be 
spared  to  tamper  with  the  sentries,  I  want 
as  my  most  reliable  officer,  to  have  him  a 
your  constant  supervision  till  his  fate  is 
upon." 

"  Not  a  very  honourable  poet,  to  be  jailor  to  an 
offending  officer,"  replied  Edgar,  with  a  smile. 

"Duty,  Havering,  duty." 

"  Say  no  more,  colonel ;  that  is  sufficient.  I 
made  a  solemn  compac  t  with  myself  when  I  entered 
the  service  that,  without  any  respect  for  " 
or  personal  repugnance,  I  would  fulfil  < 
given  to  me  in  the  form  of  duty,  and  if 
vice  required  were  twenty  f " 
than  this  I  would  do  it. 

"  I  know  it,  my  lad,  and  I  honour  you  for  your 
zeal.  It  has  already  helped  to  make  you  what  you 
are,  and  will  yet  lead  you  to  greater  honours.  It 
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wu  the  knowledge  of  this  trait  in  your  character 
that  made  me  select  you  for  this  responsible, 
ost  rttponsiblr,  trust." 

"  Where  is  the  prisoner  confined,  colonel  P" 
"In  i  strong  stone  room  at  the  back  of  the 


"  Any  special  regulations  concerning  him  P" 
u  Yea,  a  few :  to  see  no  ono  but  the  officer  in 
command,  to  converse  with  no  one,  and  to  be 
seen  by  the  sergeant  or  sentry  every  hour.  The 
•rdinary  comforts  necessary  to  an  officer  of  his 
rank  to  be  allowed — luxuries  if  the  officer  in 
charge  deems  fit.    That  ia  all." 

"  Then  tbero  is  some  fear  of  his  escaping ':" 
"  Very  great  fear." 

"  Ia  he  one  likely  to  escape  by  his  own  hand  r " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Escape  from  public  obloquy  by  suicide." 

"  Upon  my  life  I  never  thought  of  that ;  or,  had 
I,  oould  I  have  answered  you.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  man's  temperament.  You  must  judge 
that  point  for  yourself." 

"True,  colonel,  and  I  will  do  so  at  once. 
Good  night,"  and  Edgar  rose  to  depart. 

"  You  will  report  in  the  meming  early,  Haver- 
ing." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  colonel." 
«  Good  night." 

CHAPTER  X. — A  PRISON  INTERVIEW. 

Retvkninq  his  colonel's  greeting,  Edgar 
quitted  the  bungalow  that  formed  the  lodgings 
of  the  chief  officers  and  tho  mess-room  of  the 
regiment,  traversed  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle, 
and,  striking  down  a  short  lane,  soon  reached  the 
atone  building  used  as  the  hospital  of  the  corps, 
-when,  sweeping  round  the  corner,  he  was  in- 
stantly challenged  by  a  sentry. 

Pleased  at  the  vigilance  displayed,  Edgar  gave 
the  countersign,  and,  passing  on,  minutely  in- 
the  external  aspect  of  the  building.  A 
in  the  middle  of  the  stono  wall  led  into 
a  passage  with  two  doers,  one  leading  to  a  large 
apartment,  now  used  as  a  guard-room,  the  oppo- 
site door  opening  into  the  prisoner's  cell. 

"  Sergeant,"  cried  Edgar,  entering  the  guard- 
room, as  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  saluted, 
"  place  a  second  sentry  at  the  other  corner,  and  let 
chexn  meet  back  ana  face  at  the  doorstep  and 
then  wheel,  and  place  a  third  man  in  the  pas- 
sage, so  that  the  door  and  the  window  may  never 
be  lost  sight  of.    Have  you  seen  the  prisoner 
lately?" 
"  I  have,  an  hour  ago,  captain." 
"  Has  he  spoken  to  yon  'r 
"Only  to  request  that  the  officer  in  charge 
_bt  visit  him  directly  ho  arrived." 
a  Apprise  him  that  I  am  here,  and  will  see 
him  if  ne  still  desires  it.   Say  the  captain,  and 
no  more." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sergeant  returned,  and 
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gar,  giving  directions  about  the  re- 
lief of  the  guard,  and  ordering  the  door  to  be 
ked  the  moment  he  entered,  crossed  the  pas- 
re,  and,  passing  through  the  door  the  sergeant 
d  in  his  hand,  heard  it  instantly  locked  be- 
hind him.  Tho  room  was  long  and  lofty,  divided 
temporarily  into  two  by  a  tall  pattie  screen, 


cut  off  all  view  of  the  further  half  or  its 
from  the  sentry  at  the  door. 

Making  a  mental  memorandum  to  have  this 
mistake  immediately  rectified,  Edgar  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  pattie,  and,  turning  round  its  edge, 
entered  the  more  private  portion.  A  large  lamp 
from  the  ceiling  cast  a  clear  but  not  powerful 
light  over  the  apartment,  revealing  a  small  camp 
bedstead,  a  table  with  writing  materials,  a  chair, 
and  against  the  opposite  wall  a  couch,  while  a 
smaller  pattie  was  placed  in  front  of  the  barred 
window. 

The  prisoner  was  at  the  moment  seated  on  the 
side  of  his  bed,  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  back 
of  the  chair,  and  his  head  bent  over  them.  At 
the  sound  of  a  strange  footstep  he  rose  suddenly, 
lifted  back  the  chair,  bowed  with  a  stiff  forma] 
salute,  and  then,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
stature,  confronted  his  visitor  with  a  haughty 
look.  The  expression,  however,  hardly  endured 
for  a  second.  Something  in  the  asteniahod  counte- 
nance of  the  officer  before  him — something  in  those 
brown  locks  as  he  raised  his  bight  hat,  and  in 
those  large  expressive  eyes,  flashed  like  lightning 
through  his  mind,  as,  with  a  bound  forward,  he 
exclaimed— 

"  It  is  Edgar — Edgar  my  friend,  my  brother ! 
Edgar!" 

He  extended  his  hand,  but  in  an  instant  stag- 
gered back,  as  the  recollection  of  their  hut  meet- 
ing flashed  on  his  mind,  and,  shrinking  from  tho 

Sroffered  hand  humiliated  and  abashed,  he  sank 
own  on  his  former  seat. 

"No,  Captain  Havering  (for  I  see  by  your 
epaulettes  I  must  so  address  you),  I  feel  your 
generosity  in  offering  me  your  hand,  but  I  cannot 
forget  my  baseness  when  we  last  met,  when  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  acknowledge  so  old  and  tried  a 
friend  because  I  met  him  as  a  common  soldier. 
It  only  wanted  this,  that  yon,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  should  become  my  jailor,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  my  humiliation  to  tho  brim." 

"  Colonel  Clinton — forgive  me,"  Edgar  added 
abruptly,  as  the  other  evidently  winced  under  the 
formality  of  the  address  :  "  Lionel  I  would  have 
said — disabuse  your  mind  of  any  reproach  it  may 
suffer  from  that  accidental  meeting  to  which  you 
allude,  for  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  that  had 
you  acknowledged  me  I  should  have  told  you 
respectfully  that  you  had  made  a  mistake.  / 
would  not  nave  known  you.  So  much  for  the  past. 
My  position  now  enables  me  to  meet  and  acknow- 
ledge with  pride  my  earliest  and  best  of  friends, 
while  it  does  not  place  me  beyond  an  equal  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  higher  rank.  Now,  then, 
Lionel,  give  me  your 


that,  only'loaving  a  passage  between  it  and  the 
wall,  entirely  crossed  the  room,  and  effectually 


JLionei,  gi\ 
as  of  old." 

The  generous  appeal  was  too  much  fer  Lionel 
to  refuse,  and,  with  a  brighter  look  than  he  had 
lately  worn,  he  grasped  his  friend's  hand  with  all 
the  enthusiastic  warmth  of  former  days. 
"  Thia  ia  the  first  gleam  of  real  sunshino  my 

Oh! 


Oh 

Edgar,  had  you  been  with  mo,  over  ready  with 
your  Spartan  rectitude  of  purpose  to  check  my 
folly,  I  should  never  have  been  brought  to  this 


!  Lionel.  You  talk  wildly.  Every 
man's  course  of  action  for  good  or  evil  lies  in  his 
own  will.  But  no  more  of  those  unavailing  self- 
reproaches.  TeU  me  in  what  I  can  aid  or  benefit 

_„_  »> 
you. 
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"Ah!  that  was,  indeed,  spoken  like  my  old 
and  beet  friend.  Oh !  Edgar,  it  wee  surely  a  spe- 
cial interposition  of  Providence  that  appointed 
you  my  custodian  at  this  time.  What  can  you 
do  to  benefit  me?  Much,  everything',  even  to 
the  salvation  of  my  life  and  honour,"  replied 
Lionel  CTithmiftnticftllyi  &od  with  &  bright  flushed 
face,  from  which  every  trait  of  late  care  and 
anxiety  had  vanished. 

44 1  hepe  you  do  not  overrate  my  poor  ability, 
dear  Lionel,"  rejoined  Edgar,  with  a  smile  at  his 
friend's  earnestness. 

41  No,  Edgar,  I  do  not,  for  I  judge  of  your 
feelings  by  my  own ;  and  as  I  know  what  I  would 
do  for  you,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  surmise 
what  my  beat  friend  would  also  do  for  mo.  But 
let  us  leavo  that  for  the  present.  First  tell  me  of 
yourself,  and  then  wo  will  talk  of  other  matters. 
I  want  particularly  to  know  by  what  myste- 
rious shuffling  of  fortune's  cards  I  find  Private 
Havering  metamorphosed  into,"  glancing  at  his 
Bhoulders,  44  full  Captain  Havering." 

41  Five  minutes,  dear  Lionel,  will  tell  you  all 
of  myself  necessary  to  hear."  Edgar  then  in 
a  brief  and  very  abstract  manner  recounted  the 
main  incidents  that  led  to  his  promotion. 

44  You  haven't  told  me  half,  but  I  must  bo  con- 
tent. You  will  be  a  major  in  another  month,  I 
am  certain;  it  is  alwavs  the  custom,"  mused 
Lionel. 

44 1  said  nothing  about  a  major,"  replied  Edgar, 
44  though  it  is  certainly  promised  me. 

44 1  was  sure  of  it.  But  now  let  us  talk  about 
Ethel.  When  did  you  hear  from  hor  last  ?  You 
correspond,  of  course  Y" 

44  Ethel  r'  cried  Edgar,  with  a  start,  surprised 
that,  when  ho  expected  an  account  of  his  friend's 
difficulties,  that  name  should  be  brought  forward  ; 
the  nervous  irritability  of  Lionel,  and  his  evident 
dosiro  to  postpone  his  own  affairs,  not  escaping 
the  penetrating  observation  of  his  friend.  44  Hcara 
from  her  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?  I  have 
certainly  heard  of  her  from  my  father,  but 
nothing  more.  You  surely  cannot  know  the 
terms  on  which  I  left  your  father's  house." 

'*  Oh !  yes,  I  do.  The  governor  told  me  all 
about  it,  and  a  lot  more  of  his  grand  ideas  about 
his  daughters ;  but  I  always  thought  you  loved 
Ethel,  as  I  know  she  did  you." 

44  Thought  I  loved  her,  Lionel  ?  My  love  for 
Ethel  was  written  on  every  hope  and  aspiration 
of  my  life ;  it  was  the  sun  that  cheered  every 
frown  of  fortune,  and  the  beacon  that  led  me  on 
to  success  and  triumph.  It  was  my  hope,  my 
joy." 

44  You  must  have  a  very  cold  way  of  showing  it, 
then,  if  it  didn't  suggest  some  means  of  deceiving 
the  governor  and  keeping  up  a  corrcspondenco 
with  her."  Lionel  had  just  stooped  to  light  a 
cigar,  and  did  not  see  the  flush  of  indignant 
scorn  that  rose  to  his  listener's  face. 

44  You  surely  would  not  have  had  me  deceive 
your  father,  or  break  the  honourable  pledge  that 
I  had  tacitly  given,  never  to  address  his  daughter 
till  the  then  almost  impossible  contingencies  arose 
of  wealth  and  position  to  justify  ray  suit  f* 

44  Bother  the  cigar !"  cried  Lionel,  puffing  en- 
ergetically at  his  weed.  44  Everything,  you  know, 
is  excusable  in  love  and  war,  ho  added,  with  a 
laugh,  that  sounded  forced  and  grating. 

44  It  may  be,  but  such  lax  doctrine  does  not 
suit  my  notions  of  honour,  at  least  as  regards  tho 


first  of  the  two  exemptions,"  replied  Edgar 

coldlv. 

44  Oh !  you  are  m  confoundedly  precise.  I  am 
sure  Ethel  would  have  thought  it  no  breach  of 
honour  to  receive  a  letter  from  you." 

44  If  she  is  still  tho  Ethel  I  left  her  sho  would 
have  blushed  deep  shame  to  think  the  man  sho 
had  honoured  with  her  love  had  so  paltered  with 
his  honour,  even  to  pleasure  her." 

44  Ah !  well,  well ;  you  were  both  always  above 
my  comprehension  when  you  got  o 
high  ropes,"  Lionel  retorted,  with 
feeling  at  his  heart,  and  with  a  poor- 
ridicule  on  his  features. 

44  But  now,  Lionel,  to  come  to  something  more 
practical  and  useful,  talk  ef  yourself.  You  said 
I  could  be  of  some  service  to  yon.  Tell  me  how," 
observed  Edgar,  anxious  to  change  a  subject  that 
he  felt  was  being  used  with  some  ulterior  object, 
and  which  begat  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  distrust. 
44  Ah  !  true.  There  you  come  out  the  old  friend 


again,  and  your  promise  of  aid  gives 
hope  and  life,"  cried  Lionel,  with  his  old 


44  Explain ;  be  more  explicit,  Lionel,  and  tell 
me  all,  and  remember  we  nave  only  just  moved 
into  tho  station,  and,  beyond  the  fact  of  your  being 
under  trial,  I  am  almost  ignorant  of  the  charge, 
or  how  you  stand  affected. 

44  Say  charges,  my  friend,  and  you  will  be 
nearer  the  mark,  for  there  are  three  in  chief,  and 
manv  subordinate  ones." 

44  But  the  purport,  Lionel,  tell  me  that." 

44  My  first  and  perhaps  gravest  offence  is, 
having  unduly  relaxed  the  discipline  of  my  regi- 
ment, so  that  when  inspected  last  week  in  my  un- 
avoidable absence  it  was  sent  off  the  ground  and 
a  punishment  drill  inflicted  on  the  whole  corps. 
The  second  count  in  the  indictment "  (trying  to 
laugh  at  Edgar's  grave  countenance)  "is  for 
breaking  a  general  order,  and  having  a  little 
harmless  play  in  my  own  quarters,  where  I 
must  confess  I  lost,  not  only  a  good  deal  of  money, 
but,  what  was  twenty  tii 
also,  and  called  a  brother 
ungentlemanly,  which  of  course  led  to  a  meeting 
(another  violation  of  a  special  order  against  duel- 
ling), and  I  had  the  misfortune  to  seriously  en- 
danger the  life  of  my  adversary  by  a  ball  through 
the  chest.  So  you  see  I  am  in  for  a  pretty  heavy 
amount  of  scrapes.  What  made  the  matter  worse, 
tho  Parsee  banker  refused  to  credit  tho  cheques  I 
drew  on  him  to  meet  my  debts  of  honour,  and  so 
that  affair  got  wind  and  has  proved  tho  capstone 
to  my  run  of  Ul-luck  and  disgrace." 

44  How  is  the  finding  likely  to  go  ?' 

44  Against  me  on  every  count.  Judge,  then,  of 
my  joy  in  finding  you,  my  best  and  oldest  friend, 
here  in  the  very  post  where  you  can  afford  me 
the  only  aid  that  can  help  or  save  me,"  he  said 
warmly,  seizing  Edgar's  hand  and  wringing  it 
fervently. 

44 1  am  rejoiced  to  think  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you." 

44 1  know  you  ore,  Edgar.   I  was  sure,  for  all 
your  formal  exterior,  that  your  heart  was  as 
warm  and  your  friendship  as  staunch  as  ever." 
{To  be  continued.) 
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[CHARGE  OF  THE  SPANISH  PATRIOTS.] 


THE  SIEGE  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN. 

After  the  retreat  of  Soult  from  the  Pyrenees 
the  British  and  their  allien  resumed  the  positions 
from  which  they  had  been  dislodged  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  marshal,  and  re-established 
head-quarters  at  Lezcca. 

Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  tho 
Britifth  brigade*.  For  many  a  mile  along  tho  ex- 
tended line  of  occupation,  huts,  crowning  the 
height*  or  studding  the  deep  valleys  below  them, 
showed  the  rude  dwelling*  of  the  mighty  muss  of 
human  beings  collected  in  that  Alpino  country. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  interval,  which 


was  usefully  employed  by  the  allied  commander, 
tho  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  was  carried  on.  Guns 
formerly  employed  were  relanded,  tho  trenches 
occupied  again,  and  a  large  supply  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  mortars,  received  opportunely  from 
England,  were  placed  in  battery.  Lord  "Wel- 
lington was  reinforced  by  a  company  of  sappers 
and  miners,  and  the  navy,  under  Sir  Genrgo 
Collier,  attainted  him  with  both  men  and  guns. 
The  batteries  were  consequently  enlarged,  and,  a 
furious  sortie  by  the  parnson  on  tho  night  of  the 
24th  of  August  producing  little  effect,  on  the  26th 
a  crushing  tire  opened  from  fifty-seven  pieces  of 
siege  artillery. 
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On  the  same  night  the  bland  of  Santa  Clara,  j 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  par-  | 
tially  enfilading  the  defences  of  the  castle,  was 
surprised  ami  stormed  by  a  mixed  party  of  sailors 
and  soldiers,  nnd  its  garrison  made  prisoners.  On 
the  27th  a  second  sortie  on  the  whole  front  of  tho 
isthmus  failed  entirely,  and  the  assailants  were 
driven  back.  Tho  siege  and  working  artillery 
had  now  been  augmented  to  eighty  pieces,  and  on 
the  30th  the  brent  he*  were  so  extensively  battered 
down  that  Lord  Wellington  issued  orders  that  they 
should  be  assaulted,  and  the  next  morning  was 
named  for  the  attempt. 

Men  were  now  invited  to  volunteer  for  the 
assault,  such  men,  it  was  said,  "  as  knew  how  to 
show  other  troops  the  way  to  mount  a  breach." 
When  this  was  mentioned  to  the  fourth  division, 
which  had  to  furnish  400  men,  the  whole  division 
volunteered. 

In  tho  annals  of  modern  warfare  there  is  no 
conflict  recorded  so  sanguinary  and  so  desperate 
as  the  stunning  of  that  well-defended  breach. 
During  the  blockade  every  resource  of  military 
ingenuity  was  tried  by  the  French  governor,  and 
the  failure  of  the  first  assault,  with  the  subsequent 
raising  of  the  siege,  emboldened  the  garrison, 
and  rendered  them  the  more  confident  of  holding  I 
out  until  Soult  could  advance  and  succour  them. 
The  time  from  which  the  battery  guns  had  been 
withdrawn  until  they  had  been  again  placed  in 
battery  was  assiduously  employed  in  constructing 
new  defences  and  strengthening  the  old  ones. 
But,  though  the  place  when  reinvested  was  more 
formidable  than  before,  the  besiegers  appeared 
only  the  more  determined  to  reduce  it. 

A  mortar  battery  was  erected  to  shell  the  castle 
from  across  the  bay,  while  a  Btorm  of  round  and 
ease  shot  was  maintained  so  vigorously  that  in  a 
short  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  nearly 
silenced. 

Morning  broke  gloomily.  An  intense  mist 
obscured  every  object,  and  the  work  of  slaughter 
was  for  a  time  delayed.  At  nine  tho  sea-breeze 
cleared  away  the  fog,  the  sun  shone  gloriously 
out,  and  in  two  hours  the  forlorn  hope  issued 
from  the  trenches.  The  columns  succeeded,  and 
every  gun  from  the  fortress  that  oould  bear 
opened  upon  them  with  shot  and  shell.  The 
appearance  of  the  breach  was  perfectly  delusive : 
nothing  living  could  reach  the  summit;  no 
courage,  however  desperate,  could  overcome  the 
difficulties,  for  they  were  aliko  unexpected  and 
insurmountable.  In  vain  the  officers  rushed  for- 
ward, and  devotedly  were  they  followed  by  their 
men.  From  intrenched  houses  behind  tho  Breach, 
tho  traverses,  and  the  ramparts  of  tho  curtain  a 
withering  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  on 
the  assailants,  while  the  batteries  swept  the  ap- 
proaches with  their  guns.  To  survive  this  con- 
centrated fire  was  impossible :  the  forlorn  hope 
were  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  the  heads  of  the  columns 
annihilated.  At  last  tho  debouches  were  choked 
with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  a  further  pas- 
sage to  the  breach  rendered  impracticable  from 
the  heap  of  corpses  that  were  piled  upon  each 
other. 

Then,  in  that  desporato  moment,  when  hope 
might  have  been  supposed  to  bo  over,  an  expedient 
unparalleled  in  the  records  of  war  was  resorted  to. 
The  British  batteries  opened  on  the  curtain,  and 
the  storming  partu  s  heard  with  surprise  the  roar 
of  cannon  in  t  hoir  rear,  while  but  a  few  feet  abovo 


|  their  heads  their  iron  shower  hissed  horribly,  and 
swept  away  the  enemy  and  their  defences. 

This  was  the  moment  for  a  fresh  effort.  Another 
brigade  w  as  moved  forward,  and  was  favoured  by 
an  accidental  explosion  upon  the  curtain,  which 
confused  the  enemy,  while  it  encouraged  the 
assailants,  and  eventually  tho  French  were  driven 
from  their  works.  A  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance was  continued  in  the  streets,  which  were  in 
many  places  barricaded,  but  by  five  in  the  evening 
opposition  ceased  and  the  town  was  in  possession 
of  the  British.  Seven  hundred  of  the  garrison 
were  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  cither  disabled 
in  the  assault  or  shut  up  in  the  castle. 

The  unfortunate  town  seemed  alike  devoted  by 
friends  and  foes  to  destruction.  The  conquerors 
were  roaming  through  the  streets,  the  castle  fir- 
ing on  the  houses  beneath  its  guns.  In  many 
places  fires  had  broken  out,  and  a  storm  of  thunder, 
rain,  and  lightning  added  to  the  confusion  of  a 
scene  which  even  in  warfare  finds  no  parallel. 

The  assault  of  St.  Sebastian  cost  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  life,  there  being  761  killed  and  1697 
wounded,  and  in  that  number  many  valuable 
officers  were  included. 

The  French  showed  themselves  at  Vera  on  the 
I  30th,  and  in  consequence  Generals  Inglis  and 
Ross  were  moved,  the  former  to  the  bridge  of 
Lcxeca,  and  the  latter  to  a  position  on  the  Haym 
mountains,  while  a  Portuguese  brigade  secured  it 
from  being  turned  to  the  right. 

Two  of  the  enemy's  divisions  forded  the  river 
on  tho  morning  of  the  31st,  and  in  the  front  of  the 
Spanish  left  wing  mounted  the  heights  with 
determined  gallantry.  On  this  occasion  the 
Spaniards  behaved  with  courage  worthy  of  their 
once  chivalric  name.  Coolly  waiting  until  the 
French  divisions  had  topped  the  heights,  they 
rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  and  bore  them 
down  the  hill.  So  completely  were  they  broken 
by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  charge  that, 
driven  into  the  river  by  the  impetuosity  of  their 
assailants,  many  missed  the  fords  and  perished. 

Undismayed  by  the  repulse,  a  pontoon  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  Bioassao,  ana,  passing  four- 
teen thousand  mem,  the  French  advanced  again 
with  renewed  confidence  against  the  Spanish  lines. 
Wellington  in  person  was  present  on  the  hill. 
His  presenoe  was  enthusiastically  hailed,  and 
deeds  afterwards  attested  how  powerful  the  in- 
fluence of  that  presence  proved.  Before  the 
French  could  gain  the  summit  the  Spanish  bat- 
talions boldly  advanced  to  meet  them.  A  bayonet 
rush  was  made,  the  enemy  recoiled,  the  allies 
pressed  them  closely,  a  panic  resulted,  some 
rushed  into  the  deeps  of  the  Bidassao  and  were 
drowned,  others  succeeded  in  finding  the  fords 
and  escaped.  A  multitude  hurried  towards  the 
bridgo :  it  soon  was  choked  with  fugitives ;  the 
pressure  became  too  heavy  for  tho  pontoon  to 
support ;  it  suddenly  sank,  and  of  those  upon  it 
at  the  moment  few  gained  the  opposite  bank  in 
safety. 

A  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  the  road 
loading  to  St.  Sebastian  by  the  right  of  the  Hay  a 
mountain.  As  tho  position  was  defective,  the 
Portuguese  brigade,  which  with  Inglia's  corps 
had  been  entrusted  with  its  defence,  fell  back  on 
tho  bold  and  rocky  ridge  on  which  stands  tho 
convent  of  St.  Antonio.  Here,  too,  the  French 
efforts  were  unavailing,  and  the  enemy  retired  in 
despair.    In  the  meantimo  heavy  rains  had 
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a  mountain  flood ;  the  river 
u»oule,  the  ford*  could  not  be  crossed,  and  the 
_  ridge  of  Vera  offered  the  only  point  by  which 
they  could  retreat.  That  passage  could  not  be 
effected  with  rapidity,  and  before  one-half  of  the 
French  column  had  defiled  the  light  divisions 
were  on  the  banks,  and  had  opened  a  severe  and 
constant  fire.  This,  with  other  losses,  made  the 
effort  to  relieve  St.  Sebastian  a  most  infelicitous 
attempt.  Two  generals  and  fifteen  hundred  men 
were  lost  on  theso  occasions,  and  that  too  by  a 
signal  repulse  from  a  force  invariably  mentioned 
by  the  French  marshals  as  contemptible. 

Vigorous  measures  were  in  preparation  for  the 
reduction  of  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastian.  From 
its  great  height  and  solidity  of  masonry  it  could 
not  be  assaulted  with  any  certainty  of  success, 
and  a  regular  investment  was  requisite  to  obtain 
the  place. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  mortar  batteries 
commenced  throwing  shells,  and,  as  the  castle 
was  indifferently  provided  with  bomb-proof  case- 
mates, a  considerable  loss  induced  the  governor  to 
offer  a  capitulation,  but  the  terms  were  not  such 
as  could  be  granted.  Batteries  with  heavy 
ordnance  were  erected  on  the  works  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  8th  opened  with  such  terriblo  effect 
that  in  two  hours  the  place  was  unconditionally 
surrendered.  The  garrison  amounted  to  nearly 
1800  men,  of  whom  nearly  a  third  were  disabled. 

St.  Sebastian  was  held  to  the  last  with  excellent 
judgment  and  dauntless  gallantry.  Indeed,  the 
loss  of  the  besiegers  bore  melancholy  confirmation 
of  the  fact,  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  cost 
the  allies  nearly  4000  men. 


THE  CHARLES  HENRY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  PRIVATEER. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war 
a  remarkable  instance  of  British  valour  and 
determined  courage  was  displayed  by  the  master 
of  a  ship  called  the  Charles  Henry,  of  250  tons 
burden,  bound  from  Demerara  to  London.  Of  this 
affair  the  following  facta  are  recorded : — 

At  the  time  we  speak  of  it  was  the  custom  for 
British  vessels  in  those  latitudes  to  wait  convoy, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  privateers  cruising 
in  the  Western  Ocean.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  Charles  Henry  would  have  been  compelled  to 
wait  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  captain, 
therefore,  resolved  to  run  all  hazards  rather 
than  delay  his  voyage,  and,  knowing  the  quality 
of  his  ship  as  to  sailing,  he  was  confident  no 
larger  vessel  could  come  up  with  him,  and  he 
was  determined  if  any  small  craft  attacked  him 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  protect  his  ship  and 
cargo  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

Thus  resolved,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  had  scarcely  left  Demerara  three  days  when 
he  descried  a  sail  apparently  with  every  inch  of 
canvas  flying,  and,  from  what  they  could  make 
out  of  her,  they  concluded  her  to  bo  an  American 
privateer. 

The  captain  immediately  called  all  his  men  aft, 
and  told  them  he  would  double  their  pay  for  tho 
whole  time  they  had  served  in  the  ship  if  they 
would  defend  her  (for  he  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  strange  sail,  which  could  now  bo  seen 
plainly,  was  an  enemy),  and  in  the  case  of  the  death 


of  any  man  he  would  pay  all  moneys  due  to  him 

to  his  relatives  or  friends,  and  he  would  also  make 
a  special  provision  for  the  widows  of  tho  married 
sailors.  This  was  sufficient.  They  one  and  all 
declared  they  would  fight  her  if  there  was  any 
chance,  or  at  all  events  give  her  a  broadside  for 
tho  honour  of  old  England. 

Tho  captain,  wishing  to  avoid  fighting  if 
possible,  ordered  the  studding  sails  to  be  set,  hut, 
finding  this  was  of  no  avail,  as  the  pursuer  gainod 
considerably  upon  him,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be 
taken  in  and  the  vessel  prepared  for  action,  at 
the  same  time  strictly  enjoining  bin  men  DOt  to 
fire  unless  they  could  make  sure  of  the  shot 
telling. 

By  this  time  the  vessel  was  not  much  more 
than  a  mile  distant,  and,  by  her  tall  and  raking 
masts  and  symmetry  of  hull,  showed  at  once 
that  she  was  what  seamen  called  a  Baltimore 
clipper— a  first-class  vessel  of  superior  capacity 
and  great  sailing  powers. 

The  men—  pleased  at  tho  prospect  of  having 
another  "brush,"  as  they  called  it,  especially 
on  tho  liberal  terms  named  to  them  by  the 
captain — stripped  off  all  their  clothes,  with  the 
exception  of  their  trousers,  so  that  they  might 
fight  with  greater  freedom  ;  and  they  made  a 
truly  warlike  appearance,  each  having  a  cutlass 
in  his  hand,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  under  hie 
waist-belt,  with  a  marling-spike  closo  by  his  side. 

It  was  now  about  throe  p.m.,  and  the  American 
was  close  on  the  weather  bow  of  the  English  ship. 
Up  went  tho  ensign,  which  was  answered  by  the 
strange  vessel  at  the  same  time  hoisting  English 
colours  ;  but  tho  captain  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 
this  device.  Soon  after  this  she  came  within 
hail,  and  a  rough  and  desperate-looking  vagabond 
appeared  on  her  bow  and  demanded  the  ship's 
name  and  destination.  To  this  Captain  Drew 
replied  that  he  would  not  givo  an  answer  except 
on  compulsion,  and  from  tho  movements  of  the 
American  it  was  by  this  timo  quite  clear  that 
mischief  was  meant.  She  had  a  long  18- pounder 
amidships,  on  a  swivel,  and  eight  24-pounders, 
and  a  crow  of  about  sixty  downright  desperadoes. 
Tho  force  of  the  English  vessel  numbered  only 
thirty  men  and  boys. 

Captain  Drew,  perceiving  it  to  be  tho  Intention 
of  tho  enemy  to  bring  their  vessel  alongside,  hailed 
them,  in  a  resolute  manner,  that  if  they  did  not 
keep  their  ship  off  ho  would  throw  his  fire  into 
her.  This  had  no  effect  on  the  American,  for  he 
still  kept  n earing,  until  it  was  thought  to  be  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  him.  Accordingly,  a  broadsido 
from  tho  Charles  Henry  was  brought  to  bear, 
which,  upon  the  smoke  clearing  off,  proved  to 
have  carried  away  her  mizen-top,  which  was 
seen  hanging  over  the  side. 

The  American  now  opened  her  swivel  upon 
the  English  vessel,  and  fired  so  truly  that  not  a 
shot  missed.   This  obliged  the  Englishman  to 

r again  sooner  than  ho  wished,  fearing  that 
shot  would  bo  expended  too  soon.  Tho 
Charles  Henry  was  now  within  twenty  yards  of 
tho  American  s  stem,  and  the  captain  ordered  the 
helm  to  be  put  a-starboard,  and  the  after-sails  to 
be  brailed  up  and  shiveml,  and  as  tho  English 
ship  fell  off  sho  discharged  another  broadside, 
double-shotted,  scarcely  a  shot  appearing  to  miss, 
so  truly  had  the  guns  been  pointed.  The  instant 
this  was  done  the  Charles  Henry  braced  up  her 
after-yards,  put  the  helm  a-port,  and  stood  for 
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t ho  American  again.  This  manoeuvre  was  con- 
ducted with  such  success  that  the  enemy  could 
only  get  the  swivel  to  open  upon  her  opponent, 
this  however  doing  considerable  execution. 

The  American's  foremain  and  maintop  sails 
were  now  hanging  in  ribbons,  and  the  affray 
became  more  desperate.  At  length  she  closed 
with  the  Englishman,  and  part  of  her  crew 
attempted  to  board ;  they  were  three  times  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  but  they  continued 
to  make  their  appearance  on  the  bows  of  their 
ship,  while  their  bowsprit  was  locked  in  the 
English  vessel's  main  rigging,  which  greatly 
tended  to  facilitate  their  operations,  and  neces- 
sitated the  whole  resisting  force  to  be  directed  to 
one  quarter.  Indeed,  this  repulse  compelled  the 
English  to  leave  their  guns,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  guns  of  the  American  were  working 
fearful  slaughter. 

The  enemy  had  now  gained  a  footing  upon  the 
dock  of  the  English  vessel,  and  the  combat  be- 
came a  hand-to-hand  one,  the  clashing  of  cut- 
lasses and  firing  of  pistols  being^  heard  in  every 
direction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  melit  one  of  the  English 
seamen  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  cut  the  run- 
ning rigging,  which  had  the  effect  of  clearing  the 
American,  which  swung  and  fell  off,  leaving  five 
of  her  men  on  the  Englishman's  decks :  these 
were  immediately  shot. 

After  this  the  action  recommenced  broadside 
and  broadside  with  redoubled  fury,  slaughter 
being  dealt  around  in  both  ships.  The  ammu- 
nition of  the  English  was  now  entirely  expended, 
and  all  chance  of  escape  appeared  hopeless,  when 
one  of  the  men  recollected  that  there  were  several 
bags  of  nails  on  board.  These  were  immediately 
served  to  the  guns,  and  they  so  raked  the  Ame- 
rican and  effected  such  havoc  among  tho  crew 
that  only  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  them,  and 
that  at  long  intervals.  Even  this  was  at  length 
silenced,  and  the  enemy,  no  longer  able  or  willing 
to  carry  on  the  engagement,  by  tho  help  of  what 
little  sail  they  could  set  sheered  off,  leaving  the 
English  vessel  with  only  her  main  and  mizen  masts 
standing.  Thus  ended  this  most  desperate  and 
sanguinary  engagement,  leaving  ten  Englishmen 
dead  and  fourteen  wounded.  But  the  loss  on  tho 
American  side  must  have  been  dreadful :  fifteen 
were  found  dead  on  the  decks,  and  twice  that 
number  had  probably  fallen  in  their  own  ship. 


ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE 
CHARLES, 

COMMONLY  XNOWJf  AS  THB  YOUKO  PRETEND  SR. 

{Continued  from  page  199.) 

Charles,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  royal 
cousin  in  Scottish  territory,  retreated  northwards, 
and,  as  he  gained  the  advantage  of  several  days' 
start,  he  was  enabled  for  a  lone  timo  to  elude  the 

Eursuit  of  the  royal  troops.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
erland,  however,  gradually  approached  closer, 
and  on  the  14th  of  April  intelligence  reached 
Inverness  of  tho  royal  army  having  crossed  tho 
Bpey,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  two 
armies  were  drawn  up  on  tho  moor  of  Culloden, 
near  Inverness.  The  action  was  commenced  by 
the  Highlanders,  who  fired  their  cannon  for  a  few 


minutes  without  being  answered  by  the  royal 
artillery;  but  so  soon  as  the  British  guns  opened 
up  their  cannonade  it  became  evident  that 
Charles's  troops  must  be  defeated  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  in  this  direction  alone.  In- 
deed, the  English  cannon  so  rapidly  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  Highlanders  that  Charles  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  desperate  resource  of  a 
charge.  Onwards  tho  Highlanders  rushed,  with 
courage  and  impetuosity,  but  it  was  only  to  meet 
certain  death,  lor  they  were  slaughtered  as  fast 
as  they  approached  the  opposing  ranks,  until 
they  lay  in  heaps  of  three  and  four  deep. 

At  length  tne  defeat-  became  decisive,  and 
ended  in  a  complete  rout,  Charles's  armv  break- 
ing into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  took  the  open 
road  for  Inverness,  while  the  other  turned  off 
towards  the  south-west  and  found  refuge  among 
the  hills. 

The  fate  of  the  first  of  these  divisions  was 
most  disastrous,  their  route  admitting  of  the 
easiest  pursuit.  It  lay  along  an  open  moor, 
which  the  light  horse  of  the  enemy  could  bound 
over  with  the  utmost  speed.  A  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter took  place,  a  broad  pavement  of  carnage 
marking  out  the  five  miles  intervening  between 
the  field  of  battle  and  Inverness.  The  victors, 
indeed,  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  and  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
ever  afterwards  nicknamed  the  "  Butcher  of  Cul- 
loden." 

By  this  signal  defeat  the  fate  of  the  Pretender 
was  decided :  his  adherents  separated  from  each 
other  and  fled  like  stricken  deer,  while  he  him* 
self  was  doomed  to  an  ignominious  flight,  as  ro- 
markablo  for  the  trials  it  entailed  as  for  the  nar- 
row  escapes  by  which  it  was  attended.  Charles 
and  his  <ittle  party  were  seen  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  riding  along  rapidly,  travel-stained 
and  begrimed ;  and  this  was  the  first  day  of  the 
Pretender's  wanderings,  destined  to  extend  over 
five  months.  After  riding  as  far  as  the  roads 
would  servo  the  fugitive  party  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  horses  and  accomplish  their  jour- 
neying* on  foot.  They  crossed  over  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  came  in  the  evening  to  a 
place  called  Oban,  near  the  head  of  Lech  Morar, 
one  of  the  numerous  arms  of  tho  sea  which  pene- 
trate the  west  coast.  Hero  they  took  up  their 
lodging  in  a  wretched  little  hovel,  used  for  sheep- 
shearing,  near  the  corner  of  a  wood. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  the  20th  of  April,  Charles 
and  his  three  attendants  crossed,  with  incon- 
ceivable pain  and  difficulty,  another  of  those 
ranges  of  lofty  and  rugged  hills  which  extend 
over  this  part  of  the  west  Highlands. 

After  the  rout  of  the  army  of  Culloden  the 
clans  chiefly  sought  their  own  glens,  whilo 
others  wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  High- 
lands. Thus  tho  army  was  completely  broken 
up,  and  there  remained  no  hope,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  men  of  sense,  that  it  would  ever  again 
unite  in  such  force  as  successfully  to  mako  head 
against  tho  enemy. 

While  waiting  at  Arisaig  for  a  guide  an  alarm 
was  given  that  some  of  the  enemy  were  at  hand, 
and  tho  whole  party  immediately  dispersed,  each 
to  seek  shelter  as  best  he  might  among  tho 
neighbouring  hills  and  woods.  Charles  was 
wandering  alone  through  a  forest,  pondering 
his  altered  fortunes  and  his  present  distress, 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  care  he  saw  an  aged 
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Highlander  approaching-.   He  asked  the  man  if 

be  was  the  guide  whom  he  expected,  and  on  be- 
ing- answered  in  the  affirmative  the  prince  said, 
M  Then  I  am  he  who  sent  for  you.  You  Bee 
the  distress  I  am  in.  I  throw  myself  into  your 
bosom ;  do  with  me  what  you  will :  your  prince 
resigns  himself  entirely  into  your  hands."  The 
old  man  never  afterwards  could  repeat  this 
moving  address  without  shedding  a  flood  of 
tears. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  Charles,  along  with 
seven  other  persons,  set  sail  in  an  open  eight- 
oared  boat,  Donald  McLcod,  tbe  guide,  acting 
as  pilot,  and  sitting  at  the  stern  with  Charles 
betwixt  his  knees.  In  the  boat  there  were  four 
Decks  of  oatmeal,  and  a  saucenan  in  which  thev 
could  boil  meat  when  they  landed.  In  the  midst 
of  darkness  and  a  heavy  storm  they  journeyed 
for  ten  hours  in  the  boat,  and  in  the  morning 
on  the  island  of  Benbecula,  where  they 
id  their  humble  repast  of  cold  porridge, 
palace  a  cowhouse  without  a  door,  and  his 
throne  a  heap  of  damp  and  dirty  straw. 

Some  idea  of  the  danger  which  the  prince  now 
ran  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  offered  a  reward  of  £30,000  for 
bis  apprehension,  and,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
persons  who,  dazzled  by  the  magnitudo  of  tho 
prize,  hunted  after  him,  parties  of  soldiers  were 
sent  out  in  every  direction,  with  instructions  to 
search  every  nook  and  corner. 

After  staying  three  days  in  his  wretched  re- 
treat Charles  again  set  sail  in  his  little  boat  for 
Btornoway,  whero  ho  hoped  to  procure  a  vessel  to 
convey  him  to  France ;  hut,  a  storm  coming  on, 
they  were  driven  upon  the  small  isle  of  Glass, 
and,  finding  tho  inhabitants  were  royalists,  tho 
party  assumed  the  character  of  merchantmen 
who  had  been  shipwreched  in  a  voyage  to  Ork- 
ney. They  were  in  consequence  hospitably  en- 
tertained, and  remained  until  the  following  day, 
when  Charles  again  set  sail  for  Stornoway.  The 
wind  proving  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  land  at 
I.  !.  Seaforth,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  Stornoway.  All  this  way  he  had  to  tra- 
verse on  foot  over  a  pathless  moor,  which  in 
many  places  was  a  complete  bog.  Arrived  at 
Stornoway,  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of 
S  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  By  this  time,  however,  his 
whereabouts  had  become  suspected,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  resume  his  wanderings.  A  great 
number  of  English  war  vessels  hovered  about  the 
island,  whilst  the  land  was  traversed  by  nearly 
two  thousand  militia,  so  that  his  escape  appeared 
reduced  to  an  impossibility. 

lie  was  actually  chased  three  leagues  by  an 
English  ship,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Fergusson,  but  escaped  among  the  rocks.  Soon 
after,  on  stealing  out  to  pursue  his  course,  the 
boat  was  espied  and  chased  by  another  ship,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  crew 
sot  ashore.  Charles,  elated  at  the  double  escape 
he  had  made,  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  his 
companions  that  he  believed  he  was  not  designed 
to  die  by  either  weapon  or  water. 

After  the  above  narrow  escape  Charles  deemed 
it  prudent  to  hide  himself  for  several  days,  snd 
he  and  his  party  therefore  directed  their  steps 
about  two  miles  inland,  carrying  with  them  in  a 
pail  some  crabs  that  they  had  caught.  They  at 
length  came  upon  a  house  of  the  meanest  and 
most  primitive  description,  the  door  being  so  low 


that  they  were  obliged  to  enter  upon  their  hands 
and  knees. 

Here  Charles  received  a  visit  from  the  Laird  of 
Clanranald,  one  of  his  most  faithful  adherents. 
The  laird  made  his  visit  all  the  more  welcome  by 
bringing  with  him  wine,  provisions,  shoes,  and 
stockings.  He  found  the  youth,  who  had  re- 
cently agitated  Britain  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  sitting,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  in 
a  hovel  little  larger  than  an  English  pigstye,  and 
several  degrees  filthier;  his  face  haggard  with 
care,  hunger,  and  exposure  to  weather ;  and  his 
shirt,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  his 
visitor,  "as  dirty  as  a  dishclout."  After  being; 
provided  with  an  outfit  by  the  good  Clanranald 
Charles  set  out  for  a  more  secure  and  sequestered 
hiding-place,  near  tho  centre  of  South  Uist. 

Charles  succeeded  in  finding  a  habitation 
called  the  Forest  House,  situate  in  a  lonely 
and  sequestered  vale,  and  was  provided  with  the 
luxury  of  a  rude  couch,  over  which  were  two 
cowhides,  stretched  out  upon  four  sticks  as  an 
awning  to  cover  him  when  asleep. 

After  having  spent  several  weeks  here,  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  resume  his  former  skulking 
mode  of  life,  on  learning  that  the  myrmidons  of 
government,  whoso  vessels  cruised  "everywhere 
around,  had  now  resolved  to  sweep  over  the 
whole  of  the  Long  Island,  from  end  to  end,  for 
tho  purpose  of  enclosing  him  in  their  toils.  The 
island  being  thus  invested — traversed  by  hundreds 
of  soldiers,  every  ferry  guarded,  and  "no  person 
permitted  to  leave  the  coast  without  a  passport — 
escape  seemed  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  His 
usual  good  fortune,  however,  attended  him ;  and, 
by  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  people  of  the 
island,  all  of  whom  knew  who  and  what  he  was, 
and  took  every  means  to  assist  him,  ho  at  length 
evaded  all  the  perils  that  environed  him. 

It  was  when  thus  hard  pressed  at  South  Uist 
that  Charles  became  indebted  for  immediate  pre- 
servation to  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  a  name  that 
will  live  in  history  so  long  as  nobleness  of  heart 
and  pure  devotion  are  appreciated.  This  lady 
was  tho  daughter  of  a  gentleman  residing  on  the 
island.  She  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  pos- 
sessed of  an  attractive  person,  and  endowed  with 
the  invaluable  attributes  of  good  sense,  spright- 
liness,  and  humanity.  During  the  time  of 
Charles's  stay  on  tho  island  she  was  a  visitor  at 
the  house  of  Clanranald,  to  whom  she  was 
nearly  related.  The  wanderings  of  the  prince 
forming  a  theme  of  constant  discourse,  she  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  his  fate,  and  she  re- 
solved to  aid  and  shield  him  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power. 

She  hit  upon  the  idea  of  disguising  Charles  as 
a  woman,  and,  having  little  difficulty  in  procu- 
ring a  passport  for  herself  and  a  maid-servant- 
whom  she  styled  Betty  Burke,  she.  accompanied 
by  Lady  Clanranald,  took  a  female  disguise  to 
the  prince,  and  gave  him  some  useful  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  he  was  to  play  his  part. 

On  tho  evening  of  the  28th  of  June  Charles 
set  sail  from  the  Long  Island.  He  was  dressed 
in  attire  suitable  to  his  character  of  an  Irish 
serving-girl — namely,  a  coarse  print  gown,  a 
light-coloured  quilted  petticoat,  and  a  brown 
camlet  mantle,  made  in  the  Irish  fashion,  with 
a  hood.  His  circumstances  had  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  part  with  his  fellow- wan- 
derers, and  ho  now  embarked  for  Skye,  acoom- 
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Eiied  only  by  Flora  Macdonald  and  Noil  Mao 
chan. 

After  a  tedious  and  stormy  passage  the  party 
found  themselves  off  Waternish,  the  western 
point  of  the  island.  Here  an  adventure  oc- 
curred whi<-h  nearly  proved  the  destruction  of 
the  prinee.  Thoy  had  no  sooner  drawn  near 
the  shore  than  they  noticed  that  it  became 
covered  with  a  body  of  armed  men.  The  boat 
Was  within  shot  of  these  men  before  they  were 
observed.  When  the  boatmen  at  length  per- 
ceived them  they  lost  no  time  m  changing  the 
direction  of  their  oars.  The  soldiers  called  upon 
them  to  land,  on  pain  of  being  shot  at;  but  it 
was  resolved  to  escapo  at  all  risks,  and  they  ex- 
erted their  utmost  energies  in  pulling  off  their 
little  vessel.  The  soldiers  then  put  their  threat 
in  execution,  by  discharging  a  volley,  the  balls  of 
which  struck  the  water  in  every  direction  around, 
though  fortunately  without  hitting  any  of  tho 
boat's  crew. 

Proceeding  to  Kilbride,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  the  little  party  landed.  At 
a  short  distance  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald.  Ue  was  absent,  in  attendance  upon 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  Flora  had  con- 
trived previously  to  apprise  his  lady  of  her  visit 
and  its  purpose.  She  now,  therefore,  went  for- 
ward to  the  house  along  with  Charles,  in  the  full 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception.  In 
this  hope  she  was  not  disappointed :  Lady  Mar- 
garet entertained  the  fugitive  prince  as  hospi- 
tably as  his  assumed  character  would  admit  of 
without  arousing  suspicion,  and  after  two  or 
three  days  Charles,  with  his  kind-hearted  con- 
ductress and  a  servant,  took  his  departure. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  Charles's  tall 
figure,  unwomanly  gait,  and  long  strides  caused 
frequent  remark  among  the  islanders,  and  he  was 
more  than  once  suspected  of  being  a  man  in  wo- 
man's attire.  Charles,  after  some  days'  wander- 
ing, took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  a  per- 
son named  Kingsburgh. 

The  only  reformation  which  the  prince  thought 
it  would  be  allowable  to  make  in  his  habili- 
ments at  present  was  a  change  of  shoes,  those 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  being  worn  so 
much  that  his  toes  protruded  through  them. 
Kingsburgh  happened  to  have  a  pair  in  the 
house  which  he  had  never  worn,  and  these  he 
gave  to  the  prince.  When  Charles  had  shifted 
the  old  for  the  now  Kingsburgh  took  up  the 
former,  tied  them  together,  and  hung  them  up  in 
a  corner  of  his  house ;  and  these  strange  relics 
he  kept  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  his 
family  permitted  them  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
dispersed  among  their  friends,  many  of  the  Jaco- 
bite ladies  taking  away  in  their  bosoms  the  pieces 
they  got,  84  they  would  some  precious  keepsake. 

Another  incident  will  show  tho  extraordinary 
zeal  and  affection  which  the  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
tender's cause  entertained  towards  him.  After  he 
had  taken  a  tender  farewell  of  Lady  Kingsburgh 
■he  went  upstairs  to  his  bedroom,  and  folded  the 
sheets  in  which  he  had  lain,  declaring  that  they 
should  never  again  be  washed  or  used  till  her 
death,  when  they  should  be  employed  as  her 
winding-sheet.  Sho  was  afterwards  induced  to 
■hare  this  valuablo  memorial  with  the  amiable 
Flora,  who  in  the  course  of  her  stangely  adven- 
turous life,  and  though  often  reduced  to  circuin- 
of  the  greatest  distress,  never  parted  with 


it  till  tho  day  of  her  death,  when  her  bod] 
wrapped  in  its  precious  folds,  and  consigned 
it  to  the  grave. 

It  was  now  determined  that  Charles  should  get 
over  to  the  adjacent  isle  of  Rassay,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  tho  pro- 
prietor, a  man  of  the  purest  honour  and  a 
staunch  partisan  of  the  Pretender's  cause.  At 
this  point  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he 
should  part  with  Flora  Macdonald.  He  did  so 
with  much  agitation,  bidding  farewell  to  that 
generous  and  courageous  young  lady  in  terms  of 
tho  warmest  gratitude,  and  presenting  her  with 
his  miniature,  which  ho  desired  she  would  ever 
keep  for  his  sake. 

At  daybreak  on  tho  1st  of  July  he  landed  at  a 
place  called  Olam.  As  almost  all  the  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  burnt  by  the  sol- 
diery, it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
prince  was  accommodated.  At  length  a  hovel 
was  found,  lately  built  by  shepherds.  Here 
bundles  and  beds  of  heath  were  strewn  on  the 
ground,  and  tho  party  sat  down  to  a  meal  com- 
posed of  the  provisions  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Kingsburgh.  It  was  observed  with 
delight  by  the  Highlanders  that  Charles  would 
not  eat  wheaten  bread  nor  drink  brandy  so  long 
as  there  remained  any  oaten  bread  or  whiskey, 
which  ho  enraptured  them  by  terming  his  own 
country  bread  and  drink.  The  prince's  bed  of 
state  was  hero,  one  made  in  the  primitive  High- 
land fashion,  of  heather,  with  the  stalks  upright 
and  tho  bloom  uppermost,  and  upon  this  rude 
couch  of  nature  no  enjoyed  long,  though  not 
slumbers. 
(7b  be 


IN  THE  TIGER'S  DEN. 

No  fox-hunter  could  more  keenly  enter  upon 
the  task  of  keeping  down  vermin  than  do  Indian 
officers  in  their  leisure  moments.  But  in  that 
peninsula,  so  cleft  with  ravines  and  overgrown 
with  iungle,  they  chase  nobler  game,  and  the 
attendant  perils  are  fit  pastime  for  men  whose 
business  is  to  face  death  in  terrible  shapes.  One 
of  these  occasions  relates  to  the  British  army 
while  lying  at  Agoada,  near  Ooa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  1809. 

A  report  was  one  morning  brought  to  the 
cantonment  that  a  large  cheetur  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  rocks  near  tho  sea.  About 
nine  o'clock  a  number  of  horses  and  men 
bled  at  the  spot  where  it  was  said  to  have 
seen,  and,  after  some  search,  the  animal  was 
found  in  the  recess  of  an  immense  rock.  In  the 
hope  of  starting  him,  dogs  were  sent  in,  but  only 
to  return  howling  and  bleeding,  a  vanquished 
pack,  with  hideous  wounds  to  affirm  that  they  had 
done  their  best  and  the  cheetur  his  worst. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge  the  animal  by 
such  means,  Lieutenant  Evan  Da  vies,  of  the  7  th 
Regiment,  tried  to  enter  the  den,  but 
obliged  to  return,  finding  tho  passage 
narrow  and  dark.  He  attempted  it,  however,  a 
second  time,  with  a  pick -axe  in  his  hand,  with 
whioh  ho  removed  some  obstructions  that  were  in 
tho  way.  Having  proceeded  a  few  yards,  he 
hoard  a  noise,  which  he  conceived  to  be  that  of 
the  animal.  He  then  returned  and  communicated 
with  Lieutenant  Threw,  of  the  artillery,  who  also 
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went  in  the  same  distance,  and  was  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

What  course  to  pursue  was  doubtful ;  some 
proposed  to  blow  up  the  rock,  others  smoking 
nun  out.  At  length  a  port-fire  was  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  bamboo,  and  introduced  into  a  small 
crevice  which  led  towards  the  den.  Lieutenant 
Davies  went  on  his  hands  and  knees  down  the 
narrow  passage  which  led  to  it,  and,  by  the  light 
of  his  torch,  was  enabled  to  discover  the  ani< 


Havim 


xnent  of  the  war  with  Spain,  which  engaged  An- 
son, Vernon,  and  Hawko.  He  served  with  Ver- 
non as  a  volunteer  (his  own  ship  being  laid  up) 
at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  direct  the  demolition  of  tho  fortifica- 
tions. He  probably  resumed  his  command  of 
tho  Shortham  at  Jamaica,  immediately  after  the 
affair  of  Porto  Bello.  In  1741.  at  any  rate,  he 
remained  her  captain,  and  sailed  with  Vernon  in 
tho  expedition  against  Carthagena. 

On  this  occasion  Boscawen  had  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  that  ardent  spirit  and  con- 
tempt of  danger  which  so  strongly  marked  his 
subsequent  career.  Ho  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  detachment  of  three  hundred  seamen, 
who,  with  two  hundred  marines,  were  ordered 
to  attack  a  fascine  battery  erected  by  the  enemy 
on  the  island  of  Baru,  tho  fire  from  which  embar- 
rassed the  operations  of  tho  army  against  the  castle 
of  Bocca  Chica.  The  boats  cast  off  from  the  ships 
at  midnight,  and  rowed  to  a  point  of  the  shore 
about  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  Barradcra  battery, 
which  they  were  to  attack,  to  ovoid  discovery.  Led 
by  their  spirited  commander,  the  seamen  leapt 
ashore  with  alacrity  in  a  small  sandy  bay,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  a  narrow  channel  between 
two  reefs  of  rocks.  This  passago  was  defended  by 
a  battery  of  five  guns,  of  which  tho  assailants  were 
wholly  ignorant ;  so  ignorant,  indeed,  that  they 
landed  under  their  very  muzzles.  Luckily  for  our 


lg  returned,  he  said  ho  could  ki 
with  a  pistol,  which  being  procured,  he  again 
entered  the  cave  and  fired,  but  without  success, 
owing  to  the  awkward  situation  in  which  ho  was 
placed,  with  his  left  hand  only  at  liberty.  He 
next  went  with  a  musket  and  bayonet,  and  wounded 
the  animal  in  the  loins ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  as  quickly  as  the  narrow  passage  would 
allow,  the  tiger  having  rushed  forward  and  forced 
the  musket  back  towards  the  mouth  of  the  den. 
Lieutenant  Da  vies  next  procured  a  rifle,  with 
which  he  again  forced  his  way  into  the  cave,  and, 
taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  tho  tiger's  head,  fired, 
and  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 

This  gallant  officer  afterwards  fastened  a  strong 
rope  round  the  neck  of  the  tiger,  by  which  he 
was  draKfred  out,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of 
a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators.  The  animal 
"  seven  feet  in  length. 


ADMIRAL  BOSCAWEN. 

Edward  Boscawbk,  third  son  of  Hugh,  first 
Viscount  Falmouth,  was  born  on  tho  19th  of 
August,  1711.  Having  chosen  a  naval  life,  he 
passed  through  the  service  with  credit,  and  was 
rewarded  in  May,  1737,  by  an  appointment  to  the 
Leopard,  of  fifty  guns.  In  1739  we  find  him  com- 
manding the  Shortham  frigate,  employed  as  a 
on  tho  Jamaica  station,  at  the  conimenoe- 


brave  follows,  the  Spaniards  fired  the  moment  they 
had  all  landed,  and  ore  they  had  time  to  form  in  a 
compact  body ;  and,  though  the  effects  of  the  vol- 
ley were  thus  much  less  disastrous  than  a  few 
minutes  of  Spanish  patience  might  have  insured, 
Boscawen's  crews  were  not  a  little  surprised  and 
staggered.  Recovering,  however,  almost  instan- 
taneously, at  a  cheer  from  their  leader,  they  dashed 
forward  upon  the  works,  tumbled  in  at  the  em- 
brasures, and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns 
ere  they  had  time  to  reload. 

The  garrison  of  the  Barradera  battery,  apprised 
by  their  flying  soldiers  of  the  loss  of  this  out- 
post, immediately  pointed  three  pieces  of  cannon 
against  their  victors,  and  delivered  volley  after 
volley  of  grape-shot,  which  would  have  extermi- 
nated their  assailants  if  the  guns  had  not  been 
too  much  elevated.  As  it  was,  Boscawen's  in- 
trepid party  sustained  very  little  injury,  and, 
pushing  on  with  invigorated  spirit,  stormed  the 
battery,  drove  the  enemy  from  it  in  a  twink- 
ling, spiked  the  guns,  tore  up  the  platforms,  de- 
stroyed the  guard-houses  ana  magazine,  and  re- 
turned to  their  ships  in  triumph. 

No  sooner  had  Boscawen  retired  than  the 
Spaniards  used  every  exertion  to  repair  it,  and 
remount  it  with  serviceable  guns.  In  a  few  days 
they  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  ablo  to  open  fire 
from  six  guns,  upon  which  Boscawen  was  again 
sent  to  destroy  it.  In  tho  Bhoreham,  together 
with  the  Princess  Amelia  and  Litchfield,  he  wore 
up  as  near  the  battery  as  possible,  and  brought 
his  broadsides  to  bear  upon  it,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  seamen,  under  Captains  Watson,  Cotes, 
and  Dennis,  were  preparing  to  storm. 


measures,  however,  so  thoroughly  intimidated 
the  Spaniards  that  they  fled  from  their  guns  the 
moment  they  perceived  the  boats  about  to  be 
launched  and  Boscawen's  guns  about  to  open. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk, 
who  feU  in  the  attack  on  Bocca  Chica  Castle, 
Boscawen  was  appointed  to  his  lordship's  vessel, 
the  Prince  Frederick,  seventy  guns;  and  when 
the  attack  on  Carthagena  was  abandoned  he  was 
employed,  as  previously  at  Porto  Bello,  in  de- 
stroying the  forts  which  had  already  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  tho  British.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  tho  Bpring  of  1742,  anchoring  at  St. 
Helen's. 

From  this  period  till  1746  Boscawen  was  prin- 
cipally employed  on  a  cruise  in  the  Channel, 
but  without  the  opportunity  of  achioving  any 
remarkable  distinction,  except  that  while  in 
the  Dreadnought  (60)  he  captured  the  Medea, 
a  French  frigate  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Hocquart,  whom  he  met  on  a  subsequent  and 
more  memorable  day.  Late  in  the  year  1746 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  R(*yal  Sovereign, 
then  lying  at  tho  Nore  as  a  guard-ship,  and  was 
appointed  inspector  of  tho  armed  vessels  hired  by 
tho  government  to  serve  as  cruisers  during  the 
rebellion.  In  January,  1746,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Namur,  originally  carrying  ninety  guns, 
but  now  repaired  and  reduced  to  a  third- 
rate.  In  this  ship  he  commanded  without  the 
chance  of  putting  her  to  much  use  till  November, 
when,  being  appointed  commodore  of  a  small 
squadron  ordered  to  cruise  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
and  capture  the  Intrepid  (a  privateer  mounting 
twenty  guns^  and  a  despatch  boat  sent  by  the 
French  Admiral  de  Jonquiere  from  the  American 
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station,  with  news  of  the  total  failure  of  his  ex- 
pedition. 

In  1747  ho  served  with  the  Wamur  in  the  fleet 
Commanded  by  Lord  Anson,  iind  conspicuously 
distinguished  himself  in  the  important  victory 
over  the  French  under  M.  de  Jonquiero  on  the 
3rd  of  May.  The  Xamur  was  ono  of  the  first 
ships  in  action,  and  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  day,  by  arresting  the  flight  of  the 
fugitive  enemy  until  the  other  British  ships  could 
get  up.  In  this  engagement  Boscawen  was 
Wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket-ball. 

On  the  18th  of  Jaly  Boscawen  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  was  appointed  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  a  squadron  ordered  for  the 
East  Indies,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  and 
he  was  also  invested  with  the  authority  of  general 
over  the  land  forces  employed  in  that  expedition. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1747,  the  squadron 
Bailed  from  8t.  Helen's  with  a  fair  wind,  which, 
however,  only  served  that  day ;  but,  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  Channel,  Admiral  Boscawen  chose 
to  run  to  windward  with  the  fleet  rather  than  put 
back.  Meeting  with  a  succession  of  hard  gales, 
he  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  Torbay,  where  the 
fleet  arrived  on  the  10th ;  but  at  four  o'clock,  the 
wind  serving,  he  sailed  again,  and,  after  a  pro- 
longed struggle  with  the  elements,  anchored  at 
Madeira  on  the  13th  of  December.  From  thence 
Boscawen  proceeded  to  Table  Bay,  where  he 
landed  the  troops  and  encamped  them  for  a  time ; 
by  which  means,  and  the  good  supply  of  fresh 
moat  and  vegetables  which  were  served  all  round, 
he  was  enabled  to  bring  them  to  their  work  in 
better  condition  than  otherwise  was  possible. 
Their  stay,  however,  was  longer  than  he  in- 
tended, owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  five  India- 
men,  which  had  parted  company  with  forces  and 
stores  aboard.  It  was  the  8th  of  May  ore  he 
again  sailed,  quitting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with 
six  ships  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  they  made  the  island 
of  Mauritius  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  June,  having  parted  with  three  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  bad  weather  they  experienced  on 
•he  passage.  The  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  an- 
chored that  night  in  "  Turtle  Bay,"  between  the 
fiver  of  that  name  and  Tomb  River,  about  two 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  ;  the  rest 
got  in  the  next  day,  having  been  fired  at  on  their 
passage  from  two  fascine  batteries,  but  without 
receiving  any  material  damage. 

At  daylight  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  other 
masked  batteries,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
two  rivers,  and  used  every  available  means  in 
throwing  up  intrenchments  and  defences.  Seve- 
ral largo  snips  were  seen  lying  in  the  harbour. 
The  Pembroke,  which  was  close  in  shore,  fired 
upon  the  onemy.  in  order  to  embarrass  them  in 
tho  erection  of  the  defences ;  while  the  Swallow 
sloop  was  despatched  with  two  engineers  and  an 
artillery  officer  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  in  order 
to  discover  the  most  convenient  place  for  landing 
tho  troops.  On  their  return  they  reported  the 
enemy  had  fired  upon  them,  during  their  passage 
along  shore,  from  eight  different  batteries,  as  well 
as  from  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ; 
that  a  large  ship,  with  two  tiers  of  guns,  lay 
broadside  on  across  the  mouth  of  it ;  that  there 
were  thirteen  other  vessels  within  the  harbour ; 
and  that  they  deemed  it  impracticable,  or  highly 


dangerous,  to  land  anywhere  to  the  eastward  of 

where  the  squadron  lay,  from  the  denseness  of  the 
wood,  which  came  down  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  attempt  a 
binding  on  tho  coast  west  of  the  harbour ;  but 
hero  tho  natural  difficulties  to  approach  were  not 
less,  and  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  attempt 
altogether. 

Two  days  elapsed  before  the  squadron  could 
leave  the  island,  there  being  such  a  scarcity  of 
stores,  on  board  some  of  the  vessels  especially, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  an  equal  distri- 
bution. This  effected,  they  got  under  sail,  and 
stood  away  for  Coromanael,  the  Dutch  ships 
parting  company  at  the  Mauritius  and  stretch- 
ing southward.  On  the  29th  of  J  uly  the  squad- 
ron arrived  safely  at  Fort  St.  David. 

Pondicherry  was  now  the  object  of  Boscawen' s 
desires,  and  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  its  siege 
at  once.  The  troops,  with  the  necessary  stores, 
guns,  and  ammunition,  were  accordingly  landed 
about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  while  the  marines, 
serving  in  tho  squadron  under  Rear- Admiral 
Griffin,  then  at  Fort  St.  David,  joined  to  those  in 
Boscawen's  ships,  formed  an  active  and  well- 
conditioned  body  of  auxiliaries,  seven  hundred 
strong.  The  Exeter  was  sent  to  anchor  off  Pon- 
dicherry, and  two  days  after  the  Chester,  Pem- 
broke, and  Swallow  joined  her.  Captain  Powlett, 
of  the  Exeter,  was  directed  to  take  soundings,  to 
ascertain  how  near  the  ships  could  approach  the 
town  upon  an  emergency. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  tho  troops 
began  their  march  on  the  8th  of  August,  the  ad- 
miral himself  at  their  head,  leaving  Captain  Lisle 
in  command  of  the  squadron.  He  continued  the 
march  on  the  9th  and  10th  without  seeing  an 
enemy.  On  tho  11th  a  body  of  foot,  amounting 
to  about  300  men  and  some  horse,  made  then* 
appearance  at  an  intrenchment,  but  abandoned  it 
and  retreated  at  the  approach  of  the  British. 

This  outpost  was  pitched  near  a  small  river, 
and  was  very  capable  of  defence.  About  a  mile 
from  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Fort  Aria 
Coupan  was  situated.  Boscawen  learnt  from  a 
deserter  here  that  this  fort  was  garrisoned  by  not 
more  than  a  hundred  men,  including  Sepoys,  and 
that  the  magazine  was  not  bomb-proof.  The  ad- 
miral determined,  therefore,  to  attempt  next 
morning  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  a  contiguous 
village,  intrench  himself,  and  prepare  to  lay  siege 
to  the  fort.  The  viUage  was  easily  gained  by  a 
detachment  sent  for  that  purpose ;  out  at  the  first 
shot  from  the  fort  the  Lascars  who  carried  the 
tools  for  forming  the  intrenchment  ran  away. 
At  this  moment,  too,  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk 
fire  from  two  un perceived  batteries  pitched  at  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  These  completely  flanked 
the  British  position,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent, 
thereforo,  to  retire  upon  the  main  body  of  tho 
troops,  and  bring  up  some  pieces  of  artillery  to 
operate  upon  the  batteries,  the  fire  from  which 
had  killed  one  lieutenant,  wounded  four  other 
officers  (among  whom  was  Major  Goodycr,  com- 
manding the  artillery),  besides  the  casualties  in- 
flicted on  the  men. 

The  detachment  lay  on  their  arms  all  night, 
out  of  gun-shot,  being  joined  the  next  morning 
by  the  main  body  of  the  troops.  In  the  after- 
noon they  were  further  reinforced  by  1100  sea- 
men, whom  the  admiral  had  placed  under  military 
discipline  on  board  the  fleet.   On  the  night  of  the 
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1 6th,  four  twelve  and  four  eighteen  pounders 
being  landed,  a  battery  was  erected  by  next 
morning  ;  but,  either  from  haste  or  the  absence  of 
Major  Goody  er,  it  was  found  to  be  pitched  where 
it  was  nearly  useless,  just  in  front  of  a  clump  of 
tree*,  which  admitted  a  view  of  a  single  angle  of 
the  fort  only.  Another  battery  had  accordingly 
to  be  constructed,  which  done,  it  was  opened  with 
tolling  effect  upon  the  enemy's  works.  So  well 
directed  and  ruinous  was  tho  fire  from  the  bat- 
tery, indeed,  that  tho  enemy  sallied  out,  aided 
by  a  troop  of  sixty  horse,  and  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  destroy  it,  but  without  success ;  for, 
though  an  advanced  guard  in  the  trench  adjoin- 
ing at  first  gave  way,  they  immediately  rallied, 
drove  back  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  and  took 
the  captain  of  horse  prisoner.  Soon  after  the 
enemy  s  battery  blew  np,  with  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred men. 

Boscawen  now  ordered  up  the  mortars,  and 
poured  shells  into  the  fort,  tnl,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  it  broko  out  in  flames  and  the 
magazine  exploded.  The  British  troops  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  tho  ruin,  whence  the 
survivors  of  the  garrison  had  withdrawn  in  hot 
haste. 

On  the  20th  the  admiral  removed  his  camp  to 
Aria  Coupan,  and  from  that  day  to  the  25th  tho 
people  were  employed  in  repairing  tho  fort.  This 
completed,  they  crossed  the  river  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  fort,  and  took  possession  of  a  strong 
military  post  about  a  mile  from  tho  walls  of  Pon- 
dicherry.  This  post  being  in  tho  north-west 
quarter  of  the  town,  the  admiral  ordered  the  ships 
down  to  northward  of  it,  and,  opening  a  communi- 
cation that  way,  landed  intrenching  tools  and 
other  necessaries,  in  order  to  break  ground  before 
the  place.  On  the  1st  of  September  the  enemy 
made  a  sally  with  600  Europeans  (French)  and 


600  or  800  Sepoys,  but  wore  repulsed  by  tho  ad- 
vanced guard,  counting  little  more  than  100  men, 
with  damaging  loss.  M.  Paradis,  chief  engineer 
and  director  of  the  works,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  three  or  four  of  their  best  officers  killed,  with 
about  a  hundred  men. 

Our  engineers,  meanwhile,  worked  every  night 
at  the  construction  of  batteries,  but  proceeded  so 
slowly  that  they  were  not  opened  till  the  26th  of 
September.  They  consisted  of  one  mounting  eight 
guns,  another  of  four  guns,  a  bomb  battery  of 
live  large  mortars  and  fifteen  royals,  with  another 
of  fifteen  cohorns.  Tho  enemy  on  their  part  were 
by  no  means  idle :  they  raised  three  fascine  bat- 
teries to  play  upon  the  trenches,  which  they 
enfiladed,  and  caused  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  assailants.  When  they  first  broke  ground 
tho  admiral  ordered  Captain  Lisle  to  send  in  the 
bomb-ketch  to  bombard  the  citadel.  This  was 
effected  for  some  time  with  success,  but  in  a  few 
days  tho  enemy  returned  her  fire  with  such  ac- 
curacy of  aim  that  the  ketch  was  obliged  to  leave 
off  in  thedaytimo,  and  confine  her  operations  to 
the  night  season. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  nature 
or  tho  enemy  managed  to  conduct  an  inundation 
in  front  of  Boscawen' s  works,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  proceed  with  them.  Uo  therefore  at- 
tempted to  annoy  the  town  into  a  surrender. 
Lisle  was  directed  to  warp  his  ships  in  and  can- 
nonade tho  fortifications,  which  order  was  ex- 
ecuted with  great  precision  ;  but  the  ships  expen- 
ded a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  without  a 
corresponding  effect,  for  the  harbour  was  too  shal- 
low to  allow  the  vessels  to  approach  near  enough, 
and  the  cannonade  was  discontinued.  Meanwhile 
tho  batteries  on  shore  continued  firing,  and  beat 
down  not  a  few  of  the  enemy's  defences  ,  but  tho 
inundation  prevented  Boscawen  from  carrying  on 
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his  approaches,  while  new  batteries  were  erected 
by  the  enemy  at  every  available  point.  The  mon- 
soon and  rainy  season,  too,  were  now  daily  expec- 
ted, which  would  not  only  compel  the  assailants 
to  raise  the  siege  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery, 
but  in  all  probability  render  the  rivers  impass- 
able, destroy  the  roads,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  troops.  It  was  resolved  then,  at  a  council  of 
war,  to  raise  tho  siege  and  re-embark.  This 
course  was  not  taken  too  soon,  for  some  of  the 
rivers  they  had  to  pass  on  their  last  day's  march 
were  so  swollen  that  a  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours  would  have  rendered  them  impassable. 

Boscawen  lost  about  1000  men  on  this  expe- 
dition, and,  before  he  could  try  his  strength  once 
more  against  the  enemy,  intelligence  reached 
India  that  peace  had  been  concluded.  Sailing, 
therefore,  from  Coromandel  on  tho  19th  of 
October,  1749,  he  came  to  anchor  at  St.  Helen's 
on  the  14th  of  April  following,  when  he  struck 
his  flag. 

We  pass  over  eight  uneventful  years  and  arrive 
at  the  beginning  of  1768,  when,  with  the  rank  of 
admiral  of  the  blue,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet  equipped  to  cover  the  descent 
on  Louisbourg,  a  French  settlement  near  New- 
foundland. This  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-two 
sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates  and  bomb- 
vessels.  On  its  arrival  at  Halifax  it  was  joined 
by  General  Amherst  and  the  land  forces.  Bos- 
cawen, having  on  board  an  army  of  12,000  men. 
sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  June  anchored  in  Gabarua  Bay, 
about  seven  miles  westward  of  Louisbourg.  The 
French  governor,  M.  Ducour,  had  taken  every 
possible  precaution  to  avoid  a  surprise.  He  had 
thrown  up  intrenchments,  erected  batteries,  and 
formed  a  chain  of  redoubts  for  two  leagues  along 
the  coast.  There  were  in  the  harbour  six  ships  of 
the  line  and  five  frigates.  The  garrison  consis- 
ted of  2500  regular  troops,  with  600  burghers, 
but  the  fortifications  were  not  in  good  repair. 

The  surf  was  running  high  when  the  fleet 
arrived,  and  the  weather  continued  so  rough  that 
tho  military  officers  began  to  talk  of  a  council  of 
war ;  but  Boscawen  determined  to  land  the  troops 
at  all  events.  Commodore  Durell,  who  was  sent 
to  explore  the  coast,  reported  that  the  troops 
might  disembark,  under  cover  of  some  frigates,  in 
a  certain  little  bay  where  the  surf  did  not  run  so 
high.  Upon  this  the  admiral  directed  seven 
frigates  to  moor  opposite  the  enemy's  batteries 
ana  cover  the  debarkation.  The  frigates  opened 
fire,  and  the  boats  now  rowed  briskly  towards  the 
shore  in  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals 
"Wolfe,  Whitmore,  and  Lawrence.  As  they  ap- 
proached tho  shore  the  enemy's  musketry  rained 
a  sharp  nnd  sharper  welcome  amongst  them, 
while  the  surf  ran  so  high  even  here  that  several 
boats  were  staved.  Wolfo  leapt  into  the  surge, 
nnd,  being  followed  by  his  whole  division,  formed 
them  on  tho  beach,  and,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  marched  up  to  the  nearest  battery. 
Tho  other  divisions  followed  this  example,  and 
the  enemy  fled  in  confusion.  The  remainder  of 
the  army,  artillery,  and  stores  wero  landed  with 
all  possible  expedition,  and  tho  town  regularly 
invested. 

General  Amherst,  having  secured  his  camp  by 
redoubts,  &c,  now  began  his  approaches  in  form. 
Batteries  were  erected,  and,  driving  the  enemy 
*"om  post  to  post,  Amherst  compelled  them  to  re- 


tire within  tho  walls,  upon  which  he  immediately 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack.  The  enemy  wero 
not  remiss  in  defence.  On  the  28th  they  sunk 
three  frigates  and  a  corvette  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
harbour  for  the  defence  of  the  shipping  within. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  however  (for  the  operations 
of  the  besiegers  wore  necessarily  very  slow,  from 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  difficulty  of  binding 
stores,  and  tho  necessity  of  erecting  batteries, 
&c),  a  shell  from  ono  of  our  batteries  fell  into 
the  Entreprenant,  fired  her,  and  she  blew  up.  Two 
other  vessels,  the  Capricieux  and  the  CWtfre, 
caught  the  flames,  which  in  a  few  hours  burnt 
them  also  to  the  water's  edge;  so  that  the  Pru- 
dent and  Bienjauant  were  the  only  ships  of  ferce 
remaining.  These  latter  Boscawen  determined  to 
secure.  By  his  orders  a  barge  and  pinnace  from 
every  ship  in  the  fleet  assembled  under  the  stern 
of  the  Xamur  about  noon  of  the  25th  of  July. 
These  boats  were  manned  only  by  their  usual 
crews,  armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  each 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant  and  midshipman. 
They  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Captains 
Laforey  and  Balfour,  in  two  divisions,  ana  sent 
to  join  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  squadron  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  they  reached  by 
twos  and  threes  at  a  time.  At  midnight  they 
paddled  into  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg  unob- 
served. Tho  night  was  dark  and  rather  foggy, 
and  the  men  were  profoundly  silent,  their  oars 
gliding  rather  than  dipping  into  the  water, 
though  the  perpetual  roar  of  bombs,  cannon,  and 
musketry,  both  from  besieged  and  besiegers,  wag 
sufficient  to  cover  almost  any  noise  they  could 
have  made. 

Thus,  in  silence  and  darkness,  they  proceeded, 
(ill  they  descried  the  ships  they  wero  to  give  an 
account  of.  A  minute  more,  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  swarming  boats ;  another  minute, 
and  the  enemy  found  our  tars  scaling  their  wooden 
walls  fore  and  aft.  So  complete  was  the  surprise 
that  but  little  resistance  could  be  made  before  tho 
ships  were  fairly  captured. 

Daylight  and  the  shouts  of  our  sailors  at  length 
made  the  town  awaro  that  its  only  remaining 
ships  wero  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  They 
immediately  pointed  every  gun  that  could  bo 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  boat  a  and  their  prizes, 
which  the  British  returned,  and  a  fierce  cannonade 
ensued.  Those  who  wero  in  possession  of  tho 
Prudent,  soon  finding  her  aground,  set  her  on 
fire,  and  then  joined  tho  boats  employed  in  tow- 
ing out  the  Bienjaitant,  which,  with  a  favouring 
breeze,  was  triumphantly  accomplished. 

The  next  morning  Boscawen  prepared  to  send 
six  sail  of  war  into  the  harbour  to  bombard  the 
town ;  but  ere  they  wero  despatched  he  received 
an  offer  to  treat  for  its  capitulation.  Tho  admiral 
made  his  own  terms,  and  tho  governor  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  yield.  His  ships  were  all  de- 
stroyed or  taken  ;  his  cannon  were  dismounted: 
his  garrison  greatly  diminished,  harassed,  ana 
dispirited  ;  ana  his  fortifications  were  battered  to 
ruin  in  many  places.  The  capitulation  signed, 
tho  British  took  possession  of  Louisbourg  on  the 
27th,  and  tho  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  St. 
John  wero  ceded  to  England. 

Boscawen  returned  to  England  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, and  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm ;  but 
he  was  not  allowed  long  for  repose.  At  Toulon 
the  French  had  assembled  a  considerable  naval 
force,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Clue,  and 
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Boscawen  was  despatched  to  watch  it.  He  sailed 
from  St.  Helen's  on  the  14th  of  April,  1769,  with 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  and, 
repairing  at  once  to  Toulon,  cruised  before  the 
port  several  days  with  the  English  flag  liv- 
ing, in  hopes  of  provoking  tho  1*  ranch  to  come 
out  and  engage.  Finding  all  his  efforts  in  that 
direction  vain,  ho  ordered  three  ships  ef  the  line, 
commanded  by  Captains  Smith,  Collis,  Barker, 
and  liar  hind,  to  advance  and  burn  two  FroneL 
vessels  lying  close  to  tho  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
They  stood  gallantly  in,  but  ere  they  had  got 
well  to  work  a  most  destructive  fire  was  poured 
in  upon  them  from  several  heavy  masked  bat- 
teries, which  the  assailants  were  in  total  igno- 
rance of  unto  they  felt  the  weight  of  their  shot. 
Unhappily,  too,  the  wind  at  that  moment  sub- 
sided into  a  dead  calm  ;  and  thus,  ere  they  could 
retire,  tho  ships  sustained  such  damage  as  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  Boscawen  to  put  into  Gib- 
raltar to  refit  them. 

The  French  admiral,  taking  advantage  of  Bos- 
cawen' s  absence,  put  to  sea,  and  stood  over  to  the 
Barbary  coast,  in  hopes  of  passing  the  Gut  of 
Gibraltar  unperceived  or  unmolested.  Boscawen, 
however,  had  stationed  cruisers  where  no  move- 
ment of  the  French  fleet  could  pass  undetected ; 
and  thus  had  intelligence  of  their  approach  as 
early  as  he  could  desire.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
at  about  eight  in  the  evening,  tho  Gibraltar 
frigate  signalled  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
fourteen  sail,  on  the  Barbary  shore,  east  of  Ceuta. 
Before  ten  the  English  admiral  was  out  to  sea  in 
pursuit.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  he  de- 
scried seven  sail  of  the  enemy  to  the  westward,  and 
made  signal  to  chase  and  form  in  line  of  battle 
ahead.  A  fresh  breeze  filled  tho  English  sails, 
and  brought  them  fast  up  with  the  enemy,  till 
noon,  when  it  fell  calm.  About  half-past  two, 
however,  the  headmost  ship  began  to  engage ; 
though  Boscawen,  in  the  Namur,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  up  with  an  enemy  till  some  time 
after.  He  selected  the  Ocean,  M.  de  la  Clue's 
own  ship,  and  about  four  o'clook  ran  athwart 
her  hawse  and  poured  a  tremendous  broadsido 
into  her,  which  was  returned  with  equal  effect. 
This  contest,  however,  spirited  while  it  lasted,  did 
not  last  long.  At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour 
the  French  admiral,  being  wounded,  and  his  cap- 
tain perceiving  that  Boscawen's  vessel  had  lost 
her  mizenmast  and  topsail-yards,  made  off  with 
all  the  sail  he  could  carry.  Admiral  Boscawen 
then  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Newark,  and  turned  her 
guns  to  the  assistance  of  some  vessels  that  were 
bringing  down  the  Centaur  (74),  which  ship  im- 
mediately struck. 

The  French  fleet  still  endeavoured  to  make  off, 
and  all  night  Boscawen  continued  the  pursuit. 
Finding  himself  at  daybreak  off  tho  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, Si.  de  la  Clue  determined  rather  to  burn 
his  ships  than  allow  thorn  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  He  ran  the  Ocean  under  a  Portu- 
guese fort,  claiming  its  protection,  to  which  the 
English  paid  no  regard  whatever.  De  la  Clue 
himself  landed  with  part  of  his  crew ;  but  tho 
Ocean  struck  her  colours  upon  being  overhauled 
by  the  English  ship  America,  which  poured  a 
broadside  into  her  as  she  lay  under  the  fort ;  and 
thus  the  noblest  ship  in  the  enemy's  navy  fell 
a  prize  to  the  English.  Meanwhile  Captain  Bent- 
ley  brought  off  the  Temeraire,  little  damaged, 


Rear- Admiral  Broderic  burnt  the  Redoubtable  and 
took  the  Mudette.  The  scattered  remains  of  the 
French  fleet  got  into  tho  harbour  of  Cadiz,  where 
they  were  soon  after  blockaded.  This  victory  was 
obtained  with  the  loss  of  fifty-six  men  killed  and 
196  wounded.  No  officer  in  the  English  fleet 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  while  the  loss  of 
the  French  was  in  every  respect  much  greater, 
and  M.  do  la  Clue  himself  died  of  his  wounds 
shortly  after. 

This  victory  was  Boscawen's  last.  He  was 
very  graciously  received  by  tho  king  upon  his  re- 
turn, and  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £3000  a 
yew,  not,  however,  a  retiring  pension.  In  tho 
month  of  January,  1760,  ho  sailed  for  Quiberon 
Bay,  to  watch  the  remains  of  Con  flans' s  fleet, 
which  had  been  defeated  the  November  previous 
by  Hawke.  He  was  not  long  able  to  keep  this 
station,  however,  from  a  succession  of  tempes- 
tuous winds.  On  the  16th  of  February  he  re- 
turned to  Quiberon  Bay  ;  but  was  again  obliged 
to  put  back— this  time  with  tho  loss  of  tho  Rami' 
lies  £90),  which  went  down  in  a  storm. 

When  the  spring  came,  however,  he  was  back 
upon  this  station,  where  he  cruised  without  meet- 
ing an  enemy  all  the  summer,  employing  his  too 
much  leisure  in  planting  a  small  island  near  tho 
river  Vannes  with  vegetables,  for  the  use  of 
sailurs  and  to  prevent  scurvy.  This  thoughtful 
simple  littlo  piece  of  gardening  was  Boscawen's 
last  public  service,  and  it  reflects  no  little  credit 
on  his  heart.  Ho  died  the  year  following,  10th 
January,  1761,  and  was  interred  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Penkevel,  in  Cornwall. 
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THE  HAUNTED  CASTLE. 

The  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  having  arrived 
with  a  part  of  his  army  at  a  village  where  they 
were  to  pass  the  night,  proposed  sleeping  in  an 
apartment  in  an  old  castle  which  had  been  long 
neglected,  and  was  believed  to  be  haunted  with 
spectres,  whose  nightly  yells  were  often  heard  by 
those  who  dwelt  beneath  its  walls.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  warrior  like  Marshal  Saxe  was 
to  be  terrified  by  such  reports  from  taking  pos- 
session of  his  destined  chamber.  He  accordingly 
went  to  bed  at  his  usual  time,  but  had  not  been 
long  asleep  beforo  he  was  awoke  by  tho  most 
horrid  noise  his  ears  had  ever  heard,  and  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  himself  the  door 
of  his  chamber  opened,  and  a  human  figure  of 
very  large  dimensions  appeared  at  the  side  of  his 
bed.  The  marshal  instantly  discharged  his  pis- 
tol at  tho  supposed  spectre,  which  appeared  to 
Btrike  him,  as  no  fell  upon  the  floor.  He  then  reso 
from  his  bed  and  aimed  a  stroke  of  a  sabre  at  tho 
figure ;  but  the  blade  found  a  resistance,  and 
shivered  in  his  hand.  At  this  moment  the  ap- 
parition rose  and  beckoned  the  general  to  follow  ; 
no  obeyed  the  summons,  and  attended  him  to  a 
long  gallery,  where  a  trap-door  opened,  and  they 
sank  Into  a  cavern,  which  communicated  with  a 
subterranean  apartment  occupied  by  a  band  of 
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traversed  the  castle  every  night  to  deter  any  per- 
son from  inhabiting  it.  It  thus  appeared  that  the 
steel  had  resisted  the  ball,  and  shivered  the  mar- 
shal's sword ;  but  the  villain  was  knocked  down 
by  its  force,  from  which  he,  however,  quickly  re- 
covered. Marshal  Saxe,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  told  them  who  he  was,  and  laid 
bofore  them  the  danger  of  detaining  him,  when  he 
had  a  surrounding  army  who  would  dig  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  find  him  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  them  an  assurance  that  if  they  would 
conduct  him  back  to  his  chamber  he  would  never 
relate  the  history  of  that  night  while  it  could  do 
them  harm.  The  coiners  paid  a  ready  obedience 
to  his  will,  and  he  kept  his  word  with  them  till  a 
subsequent  discovery  of  their  retreat  gave  him 
full  liberty  to  relate  this  extraordinary  story. 

A  BOLD  PHI 80NEK. 

On  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  the  Loy- 
alist, of  twenty-two  gunsf  then  in  the  river  Chesa- 

fcake,  became  a  party  in  that  disastrous  event, 
ler  crew  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Count  de  Grasse's  fleet.  Of  that  fleet  the  Ardent, 
captured  off  Plymouth,  made  one,  but  was  then  in 
a  very  leaky  condition. 

The  count,  being  informed  that  the  carpenter  of 
the  Loyalist  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  chain-pump,  of 
which  the  French  were  ignorant,  ordered  him  on 
board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  addressed  him  thus : 
— "  Sir,  you  are  to  go  on  board  the  Ardent  directly. 
Use  your  utmost  skill,  and  save  her  from  sinking, 
for  which  service  you  shall  have  a  premium  and 
the  encouragement  due  to  the  carpenter  of  an 
equal  rate  in  the  British  navy.  To  this  I  pledge 
my  honour.  On  refusal  you  will,  during  your 
captivity,  bo  fed  on  broad  and  water  only." 

The  tar,  surprised  at  being  thus  addressed  in 
his  own  language,  boldly  answered,  "  Noble 
count,  I  am  your  prisoner  :  it  is  in  your  power  to 
compel  me,  but  let  it  never  be  said  that  a  British 
sailor  forgot  his  duty  to  his  king  and  his  country, 
and  entered  voluntarily  into  the  service  of  the 
enemy.  Tour  promises  are  no  inducement  to  me, 
and  your  threats  shall  not  force  me  to  injure  my 
country." 

We  are  sorry  to  add  that  he  was  treated  with 
extreme  seventy  by  the  French  in  consequence  of 
this  behaviour.  On  his  exchange  Admiral  Rod- 
ney appointed  him  carpenter  of  the  Sibyl,  which 
appointment  the  board  of  Admiralty  were  pleased 
to  confirm. 

H u US K- STEALING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

At  the  encampment  of  a  body  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  province  of  Boljepore,  in  the  East 
Indies,  one  of  the  officers  had  a  horse  stolen ;  but 
the  thief,  missing  the  road  before  he  got  out  of 
sight  of  the  tents,  was  detected  and  brought  back. 
The  gentleman,  highly  pleased  at  recovering  his 
horse,  and  much  surprised  at  the  dexterity  of  the 
follow  who  carried  him  off  from  tho  midst  of  six 
or  seven  grooms,  was  more  inclined  to  admire  his 
address  and  oxpertness  than  to  punish  him.  Next 
morning,  his  resentment  having  entirely  subsided, 
he  yielded  to  bis  curiosity.  He  ordered  the  fellow 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  inquired  by  what 
contrivance  he  had  effected  his  purpose.  The 
fellow  replied,  he  could  not  well  tell  his  honour, 
but,  if  he  pleased,  he  would  show  him.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  the  officer,  "since  you  are  so  bad  at 


description,  we'll  see  how  you  did  it."  u  Now, 
sir,"  said  the  artful  culprit,  "  pray  take  notice. 
This  is  the  way  I  crawled  over  the  grooms.  The 
next  thing  was  to  loosen  the  ropes  behind,  which 
I  did  thus.  I  then  clapped  a  halter — observe,  air, 
if  you  please — over  the  neck,  thus."  "  Admirably 
clever :"  exclaimed  the  officer,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"In  this  manner,"  continued  tho  fellow,  "1 
jumped  upon  his  back,  and  when  once  I  am 
mounted  I  give  any  one  leave  to  catch  me  if  he 
can."  On  this  he  gave  the  horse  a  smart  blow, 
pushed  him  though  the  gaping  crowd,  put  him  to 
his  full  speed,  and  carried  him  clear  oft,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  the  astonished  owner. 

AN  EXEMPLARY  GENERAL. 

At  the  battle  of  Marengo  General  Dessaix  was 
struck  by  a  ball  at  the  first  charge  of  his  division, 
and  died  almost  instantly.  He  had  only  time  to 
say  to  the  young  Le  Brun,  his  aide-de-camp, 
"  Go,  and  tell  the  first  consul  that  my  only  regret 
in  dying  is  that  I  have  done  nothing  for  pos- 
terity." Thus  modest  tujhe  last  was  one  of  the 
bravest  and  best  of  men  the  French  Revolution 
produced.  Tho  Austrians  were  wont  to  call  him 
the  brave,  the  indefatigable  general ;  the  Germans, 
over  whom  it  was  his  frequent  lot  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  conquest,  reverenced  him  as  the  good 
Dessaix ;  and  the  ferocious  Arabs,  subjugated  not 
more  by  his  valour  than  by  his  wisdom,  decreed 
him  the  sublime  title  of  the  Just  Sultan. 

The  day  before  the  battle  in  which  his  race  of 
glory  was  thus  so  early  terminated  ho  observed, 
somewhat  prophetically,  to  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  fought  in  Europe. 
The  bullets  won't  know  me  again  ;  something 
will  happen." 

When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  brought  to 
tho  first  consul,  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  of  the 
engagement,  he  was  much  affected  ;  and  it  waa 
one  of  his  earliest  commands  after  the  victory  that 
a  splendid  monument  should  be  erected  to  the 
fallen  hero  on  the  top  of  Mont  St.  Bernard. 

A  DISAPPOINTED  CATTAIN. 

When  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Rod  dam 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  the  capture  of 
his  ship  he  gave  directions  to  the  printer  at 
Kingston  to  publish  the  minutes,  and  give  copies 
to  each  member  of  the  court-martial,  to  his  brother 
officers,  and  some  other  friends,  and  then  to  sell 
the  remainder.  It  was  some  time  afterwards  that 
he  again  saw  his  publisher,  when,  in  order  to 
settle  accounts,  the  book  was  referred  to,  and  the 
man  stated  that,  according  ta  order,  so  many 
copies  had  been  disposed  of.  "  Why,  that  is  the 
number  I  ordered  you  to  give  away  in  my  name. 
How  many  have  you  sold  r'  "  Not  one,"  was  the 
reply,  "  though  I  advertised  in  all  the  papers." 
"  That  is  strange,"  said  Captain  Rod-lam,  "for 
Admiral  Byng's  trial  went  through  three  editions 
in  a  week.  "  That  is  a  different  case,"  said  the 
printer.  "If  you  had  been  condemned  to  be  shot 
your  trial  would  have  sold  as  well ;  but  the  public 
take  no  interest  in  an  honourable  acquittal. 

TUB  PENALTY  OP  DISCONTENT. 

The  French  General  Cherin  was  once  conduct- 
ing a  detachment  through  a  very  difficult  defile. 
He  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  endure  patiently  the 
fatigues  of  the  march.  "  It  is  easy  for  yon  to 
talk,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers  near  him — "  you 
who  are  mounted  on  a  fine  horse ;  but  we,  poor 
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devils ! "  On  hearinp  these  -words  Cherin  dis- 
mounted and  quickly  proposed  to  the  discontented 
soldier  to  take  his  place.  The  latter  did  so ;  hut 
scarcely  had  he  mounted  when  a  shot  from  the 
adjoining  height*  struck  and  killed  him.  "  You 
see,"  said  Cherin,  calling  to  hie  troop.  "  that  the 
most  olevated  place  is  not  the  least  dangerous." 
After  which " 
the  march. 


Calts  of  tjfe  Gamp  Jfirt  aito  tj* 
^narttr-geclt. 

EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  cm  of  tha  Contributor*  to  tta«  "  Xftffnet  Stories" 
CHAPTER  XI.— THB  PRIBOKBR'S  PROPOSAL. 

"  I  hops  no  change  of  time  or  service  will 
ever  cause  my  real  friends  to  douht  the  sincerity 
of  my  word  or  heart,"  Edgar  replied,  somewhat 


vaguely,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  Lionel's  pro- 
fuse praises,  an  indefinite  and  uneasy  feeling 
taking  possession  of  his  mind  that  Lionel's  sense 
of  honour  was  not  so  delicate  as  his  position  as 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  the  descendant  of 
a  line  of  illustrious  patricians,  should  have  made 
it.  It  is  true  he  had  said  little  to  justify  Ed  par 
in  forxuin?  such  an  opinion  ;  still  the  doubt  that 
it  was  so,  like  an  uneasy  fear,  seemed  to  impress 
itself  upon  him. 

Anxious  to  bring  his  friend  to  the  point  he  was 
so  desirous  to  know— namely,  what  service  he 
could  render  him — and  at  once  check  his  pro- 
fuse panegyrics,  Edgar  directly  returned  to  the 
theme,  by  observing — 

"  You  said  just  now,  Lionel,  that  what  made 
the  whole  affair  worse  was  the  fuct  that  your 
banker  at  Bombay  had  refused  to  honour  your 
cheques." 

"  Quite  true,  so  he  did.  Half  our  fellows,  I 
know,  will  leave  off  banking  with  the  old  screw 
when  they  hear  the  rights  of  the  affair,"  replied 
Lionel,  growing  voluble  on  the  subject,  and 
showing  the  animus  of  his  feelings. 

"  I  have  been  uncommonly  fortunate,  Lionel, 
and  have  realised  nearly  a  fortune  in  prize- 
money  and  unexpended  pay.  Now,  only  give  me 
a  rough  idea  of  what  is  necessary  to  meet  all 
claims  and  supply  you  with  funds  till  the  advent 
of  next  Quarter  day,  and  it  shall  be  paid  to  your 
credit  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  That's  just  like  you,  Edgar,"  replied  Lionel, 
although  far  from  pleased  by  such  an  offer,  for 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  beholden  for  pecuniary 
assistance  to  one  whose  father  was  socially  al- 
most a  vassal  to  his  own  aristocratic  family.  He 
continued,  therefore,  somewhat  discourteously. 
"  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  if  I  could  bring  my  mind 
to  accept  your  generous  offer  I  should  beggar  you 
completely.  I  believe  those  confounded  cheques 
nearly  ran  into  a  thousand,  without  counting — " 

"  Say  no  more,  Lionel,  pray.  Will  fivo  thou- 
sand be  sufficient  ?  Only  say  so,  and  let  us  con- 
clude that  part  of  the  business.  You  look  as  if 
you  doubted  my  willingness ;  that  is  not  generous 
of  you,  Lionel.  Will  twice  that  amount  suffice — 
or  more  ?  Only  say  within  a  margin  what  your 


I  emergency  requires,  and  as  soon  as  the  banks 
open  securities  shall  be  lodged  for  any  sum  you 
need,"  Edgar  replied  promptly. 
|  The  look  that  he  had  observed  in  Lionel's  face, 
'  however,  was  not  one  of  doubt,  but  of  absolute 
amazement  and  envy.  He  had  meant  to  humi- 
liate his  old  friend  by  naming  a  sum  far  boyond 
his  supposed  means,  and,  instead  of  that,  ho  felt 
the  blush  of  shame  on  his  own  cheeks,  as  tho 
other  proved  himself  the  far  richer  man. 

"Ton  have  astonished  me,  Edgar,"  he  at 
length  replied.  "  And  you  have  amassed  all  this 
in  the  service,  and  1  have  never  had  tho  chance 
to  make  a  guinea  by  loot — not  that  I  want  the 
money.    But  how  much  have  you  made  P" 

"  Prize-money  and  loot,  Lionel,  are  not  the 
same  thing,  as  you  must  know."  And  Lionel 
did  know  it,  but  no  was  malicious  at  the  moment, 
and  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  showing  bis 
envy. 

"  As  for  the  amount,"  continued  Edgar,  "  how 
much  above  £20,000  I  really  do  not  know.  But 
this  is  only  a  digression,  Lionel.  Draw  the  wholo 
if  you  require  it." 

"No,  no,  no.  A  thousand  will  bo  ample, 
abundant  for  every  requirement." 

"  If  you  are  satisfied  with  tho  sum  I  must  of 
course  be  so  too.  By  the  morning  you  may  be 
certain  my  promise  has  been  kept.  Now,  what 
is  the  next  thing,  of  more  value  than  money  f" 

"Can  you  not  guess,  my  best  and  truest  of 
friends  ?"  replied  Lionel  evasively,  and  watching 
his  companion's  face  attentively. 

"No,  indeed,  Lionel.  I  never  was  clever  at 
that  pastime  in  the  games  of  childhood,  and  in 
the  stern  realities  of  life  I  would  not  if  I  could 
attempt  to  solve  the  riddle." 

"I  shall  be  found  guilty  on  every  count, 
Edgar,"  he  pleaded  emphatically. 

"  You  only  apprehend  that." 

"I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  Even  if  it  should  be  as  your  fears  surmise, 
the  sentence  will  be  a  lenient  one." 

"  It  will  not  be  lenient.  Edgar.  I  tell  you;  but 
crushing,  overwhelming, '  he  >idded,  in  querulous 
impatience. 

"  Your  gallant  services  at  Mida  and  Corunna, 
and  especially  in  tho  retroat,  will  be  certain  to  bo 
advanced  to  modify  and  soften  any  seeming 
harshness  in  the  sentence." 

"  Even  if  so,  and  I  know  it  will  not,  there 
still  remains  the  branding  fact  of  tho  sentence 
itself — the  disgrace,  tho  infamy.  O  Heaven! 
that  I  should  live  to  see  tho  day  of  a  Clinton's 
disgrace,  with  no  means  of  evading  the  degra- 
dation, without  a  friend  to  succour  or  aid  me !" 
And  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  remorse  and  anger.  "Lost!  utterly 
ana  unconditionally  ruined!"  he  burst  forth 
again,  in  a  still  more  vehement  tone.  "  If  they 
agree  to  the  finding  in  the  morning  it  will  be 
confirmed  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  shall  be  had 
out  in  the  great  square,  and  before  my  own  regi- 
ment and  every  oorps  in  the  cantonment  shall  be 
publicly  disgraced.  Oh !  that  some  noble-minded 
friend  would  kill  mo!"  and,  dropping  on  his  bed, 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  in  the  very  abandon- 
ment of  despair. 

"  All  this  time,  Lionel,  you  have  not  told  me 
in  what  I  can  assist  you.  You  have  some  ser- 
vice you  wish  me  to  execute,  I  am  sure.  What 
is  it  r  You  cannot  suppose  I  would  slunk  from 
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int?  And 
the  other, 


any  task  yon  might  assign 
fully,  then.    What  is  it  P" 

"  You  do  not  Understand 
yet  you  only  can  aid  me," 
looking  up  quickly. 

"  Do  you,  then,  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to 
believe  it  possible  I  could  know  your  thoughts 
and  pretend  ignorance  of  them  P" 

"Do  you  not  see  there  is  only  one  way  of 
avoiding  this  disgrace,  and  that  is  by  flight  P 

"  How  could  flight  benefit  you  ?"  asked  Edgar, 
Astonished  at  Lionel's  words.  "It  would,  it  is 
true,  save  you  from  exposure  on  parade,  but  the 
disgrace  would  rather  be  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  such  a  proceeding.  Then,  how  could 
you  escape  P" 

"  That  you  must  teach  me." 

"  Good  Heaven ! "  cried  Edgar,  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  "  do  you  forget  that  you  are  committed 
to  my  safe  custody  V 

"  Forget  it  P  Is  it  not  the  very  hope  that  has 
buoyed  me  up  ever  since  vou  entered  this  room  P" 

"  How  P  In  what  way  ?  In  what  respect  could 
that  fact  afford  hope  or  promise  to  you  P  "  Edgar 
asked,  in  unmistakable  surprise. 

"  By  your  leaving  the  door  open,  removing  the 
sentries  for  a  few  minutes,  or  by  a  dozen  easy  and 
natural  schemes  that  to  a  real  friend  would  have 
been  easy  and  convenient." 

"  Great  Heaven !  And  is  it  you,  a  gentleman, 
holding  the  rank  of  a  field  officer,  the  heir  to  the 
house  of  Clinton,  the  brother  of  Ethel,  and  the 
man  I  called  my  friend — is  it  you  who  counsel  me 
to  commit  a  breach  of  discipline,  or  believe  it 
possible  for  me  to  neglect  my  duty  in  so  gross  and 
infamous  a  manner  P '  And,  overcome  by  a  flood  of 
painful  impressions,  he  Bank  back  in  his  former 
seat  and  gazed  with  mournful  sadness  on  what 
he  regarded  as  the  ruin  of  his  once  bright  and 
honourable  friend. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lionel,  with  bitter  sarcasm, 
"if!  had  known  that  a  man  who  hod  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  be  an  officer  had  acquired  such  lofty 
sentiments  with  his  promotion  I  should  have 
been  careful  how  I  asked  Captain  Havering 
to  do  the  act  of  a  friend,  or  exposed  myself  to  the 
humilation  of  being  lectured  on  tho  code  of 
honour  by  one  whoso  only  knowledge  of  that 
principle  was  gained  from  tho  Minerva  Press." 

"  You  cannot  vex  me,  Lionel,  by  such  unworthy 
remarks.  My  only  grief  is,  that  you  should  have 
known  me  so  little,  or  thought  so  badly  of  the 
little  you  did  know,  as  to  have  imagined  me 
capable  of  violating  the  trust  reposed  in  me," 
replied  Edgar  sadly. 

"  Have  you,  in  your  moral  rectitude  and  cold 
philosophy,  thought  for  one  moment  what  is  im- 
plied by  my  being  marched  into  the  quadrangle 
before  the  regiments  on  parade  and  the  general 
and  staff  P"  he  inquired,  with  an  almost  sardonic 
laugh. 

"  You  have,  by  your  own  confession,  committed 
an  offence  against  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  I 
presume  must,  like  everyone  found  guilty,  hear  the 
sentence  of  the  court  that  tried  you  publicly  read." 

"  I  could  almost  curse  you,  Edgar,  for  your 
cold  and  selfish  apathy."  exclaimed  Lionel,  al- 
most furious  at  his  friend's  seeming  indifference 
to  his  mental  suffering.  "  Listen,  man,  and  I 
will  tell  you.  Tho  provost-marshal  will  read  the 
finding;  when  that  document  is  finished  tho 
provost  will  break  my  sword  above  my  head ;  the 


drummers  will  then  cut  off  my  epaulettes,  which 
will  be  trodden,  as  degraded  badges  of  office, 
under  the  feet  of  tho  soldiery;  and,  to  end  this 
serio-comic  tragedy,  to  some  infamous  tune  of 
fife  and  drum  1  shall,  like  the  veriest  vagabond 
on  earth,  be  marched  out  of  the  company  of 


men. 

"You  have  drawn  a  frightful  picture,"  mur- 
mured Edgar,  with  a  shudder. 

"But  a  true  one,  and  one  that  to-morrow 
morning  will  see  enacted  on  me.  The  man  you 
once  professed  friendship  for,  the  heir  of  an 
honourable  house,  and  the  brother  of  the  woman 
that  friend  proposes  to  make  his  wife — " 

"  O  Heaven!  how  is  he  to  be  saved  P  "  moaned 
Edgar,  in  tho  fulness  of  his  sympathy. 

"How?"  ejaculated  Lionel,  with  sudden  vi- 
vacity. "  Nothing  on  earth  more  easy,  my  friend. 
Call  in  your  sentries  to  the  guard-room,  on  the 

{>lea  of  giving  them  more  stringent  instructions, 
eave  the  door  unfastened  for  only  three  minutes, 
and  you  not  only  save  me  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death,  but  act  the  part  of  a  staunch  and  noble 
friend." 

"  Infamous  proposition !  alike  disgraceful  to 
him  who  makes  it  and  to  the  man  who  patiently 
listens  to  its  details.  If  my  life  could  serve  you, 
God  is  my  witness,"  cried  Edgar  emphatically,  as 
ho  rose  from  his  chair,  "  I  would  freely  give  it 
to  purchase  your  liberty— not  for  your  sake,  but 
for  Ethel's  ;  but  rather  than  sacrifice  my  honour, 
or  violate  a  tittle  of  my  duty,  I  would  myself 
drag  you  to  the  parade,  and  with  my  own  hands 
tear  from  your  degraded  shoulders  the  epaulettes 
you  have  disgraced.  Farewell.  Henceforth  we 
are  strangers.  '  And,  turning  sorrowfully  round, 
he  prepared  to  quit  the  apartment. 

"Stay  a  moment,  for  mercy's  sake,  Edgar,  stay ! 
If  you  had  the  fearful  fate  that  awaits  me  hang- 
ing over  your  head  you  might,  like  me,  plead  for 
any  indulgence  that  promised  a  hope  of  escape. 
IS  you  will  not  aid  me  yourself,  wul  you  so  tar 
relax  your  Spartan  virtue  as  to  allow  me  to  re- 
ceive and  send  a  letter  P  My  own  men  have  de- 
vised a  scheme  to  liberate  me,  that  only  wants 
my  concurrence  in  the  plot  to  be  carried  into 
effect — a  plan  that  can  in  no  way  cast  suspicion 
or  censure  on  you  ;  nay,  will  rather  tend  to  en- 
hance your  reputation  for  vigilance.  Only 
permit  me  to  send  this  letter  to  our  doctor — no- 
thing can  be  more  natural — I  am  ill." 

"  Not  so  sick  as  the  unfortunate  man  whom  I 
must  execute  to-morrow  morning,"  replied  Ed- 
gar sorrowfully. 

"  Oh !  he's  only  to  be  shot.  Besides,  that  fellow 
left  his  post  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  deserves 
his  fate.    Ho  had  no  excuse." 

"  Yes,  he  had.  What  he  did  was  at  the  cry  of 
his  own  brother  in  distress.  That  was  his  pallia- 
tion." 

"  I  understand  the  meaning  of  your  taunt. 
No  matter.  Once  for  all,  will  you  let  me  send 
this  letter  P"  holding  one  up  in  his  hand. 

"No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no!  Neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  will  I  bo  a  party  to  a 
breach  of  duty.  I  must  serve  you  some  other 
way." 

"  Thank  yon ;  but  the  most  important  service 
that  Captain  Havering  can  confer  on  me  is  to 
retire  as  quickly  as  ho  pleases,"  rejoined  Lionel 
bitterly.  "His  longer  presence  here  is  an  insult. 
Besides,  ho  may  gain  another  step  in  " 
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tion  ly  divulging  what  the  prisoner  has  just  ad- 
mitted, and,  that  your  charge  may  not  want  au- 
thenticity, HI  make  you  a  present  of  the  letter, 
with  all  the  details  of  my  intended  rescue.  There, 
yon  can  aay  you  farced  it  from  me."  And,  with 
an  insolent  aneer,  ho  flung  the  letter  at 
which,  striking  his  arm,  fell  fluttering  to 


The  blood  rushed  like  a  crimson  mantle  over 
the  face  and  brow  of  Edgar  Havering,  as  his 
fingers,  with  an  involuntary  spasm,  clutched  the 
scabbard  by  his  side. 

"  It  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  puncti- 
lious and  valiant  Captain  Havering  that  his  war- 
like menace  is  made  on  an  unarmed  prisoner," 
observed  Lionel,  with  a  smile  of  cutting  irony. 

"The  action,  I  can  assure  Colonel  Clinton, 
was  an  unintentional  and  an  unmeaning  one,  for 
which  I  humbly  beg  his  pardon."  And,  remov- 
ing his  shako,  Edgar  bowed  low  and  humbly, 
and  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  turned  and 
slowly  quitted  the  prisoner's 


CHAPTER  XII. — A  MILITARY  EXECUTION. 

Having  given  the  sergeant  in  command  special 
instructions,  ordered  the  partition  pattie  to  be  re- 
moved so  as  to  place  the  prisoner  always  within 
the  range  of  the  sentry's  eye  from  the  wicket  in 
the  door,  seen  that  the  sentries  were  moving  in 
the  manner  he  had  directed,  and  ordered  the 
guard  to  be  changed  every  hour,  Edgar  hastened, 
late  as  it  was,  to  his  colonel's  quarters.  After 
apprising  him  of  all  Lionel's  history  necessary  to 
the  ca*e,  without  committing  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence or  referring  to  his  own  interest  in  the  family 
beyond  the  fact  of  an  early  and  sincere 


friendship  for  his  schoolfellow  and  companion,  ho 
concluded  by  beseeching  Colonel  Sawbridge,  if 
he  considered  he  owed  any  obligation  to  him  for 
any  service  rendered  in  action,  to  pay  that  debt 
by  using  his  influence  with  the  general 


to  save,  or  mitigate  in  some  way  tho  personal 

y  fall 

friend. 


disgrace  that  would  probably  fall  on  his  poor 


With  the  colonel's  promise  to  do  all  in  his 
power  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Clinton,  Edgar  re- 
turned, weary  and  dispirited,  to  his  solitary  rooms 
in  the  bungalow,  to  obtain  a  few  hours'  rest  before 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  painful  tasks 
in  the  routine  of  an  officer's  official  duties— the 
carrying  out  of  a  capital  sentence. 

A  soldier,  while  tho  army  was  in  tho  Deccan, 
had  one  night  deserted  his  picket,  under  the  belief 
that  he  heard  his  brother's  voice  (a  private  in  the 
same  regiment)  calling  for  help  near  the  next 
post.  It  was  a  mistake  ;  but  tho  enemy,  lying  on 
the  watch,  took  advantage  of  the  opening  to  pass 
the  first  line.  Fortunately,  they  were  discovered 
by  the  second  series  of  sentinels,  and,  tho  alarm 
being  given,  the  Nizam's  bold  attempt  to  take 
the  camp  and  raise  the  siege  of  his  city  proved  a 
signal  and,  to  both  sides,  a  bloody  failure. 

The  offender  was  soon  found,  and,  as  the  fol- 
lowing day  ended  tho  campaign,  ho  was  brought 
to  the  cantonment  for  trial  and  judgment. 

The  picket  on  tho  ni^ht  in  question  having 
been  under  Edgar's  command,  though  not  au 
supplied  by  his  own  regiment,  ho  had  been  not 
only  an  important  witness,  but  was  deputed  to  seo 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  properly  carried 
out. 


Oppressed  with  grief  at  the  evidence  he  had 
just  received  of  his  beat  friend's  want  of  moral 
rectitude,  and  his  cowardly  wish  to  compromise 
his  honour  by  a  dastardly  flight,  and  also  at  the 
coming  fate  of  a  good  and  honest  soldier,  Edgar's 
slumbers  were  far  from  light  or  pleasant ;  and 
when  the  morning  bugle  pealed  through  tho 

Suaro  he  started  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Dead 
arch  ringing  through  his  confused  brain,  and 
Lionel  before  hi*  eyes  kneeling  for  the  fatal 
volley. 

"Not  yet!  not  yet!  It  cannot  have  some  to 
that.  It  is  too  soon — too  sudden  !"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  half-bewildered  tone. 

"  No,  your  honour,  it  isn't  too  soon.  The  bugle 
has  just  pealed  out  first  stables,"  replied  Sergeant 
Brown,  standing  in  front  of  the  mosquito  cur- 
tains, and  formally  saluting  his  half- roused  offi- 
cer. "  Besides,  there  is  a  punishment  parade 
this  morning,  which  1  thought  your  honour  had 
forgot." 

"  Ah !  true.  I  thought  there  was  something 
on  my  mind.  Thank  yuu.  Brown.  I  will  be  up 
in  a  moment,"  replied  Edgar,  throwing  aside  the 
muslin  partition  that  shut  in  his  bed  and  ex- 
cluded all  insect  life. 

Half  an  hour  later  Edgar,  in  full  uniform, 
issued  from  his  bungalow,  and  was  met  on  the 
verandah  by  Brown,  who,  after  tho  customary 
salute,  informed  him  that  the  prisoner  had  sent 
a  message,  humbly  begging  the  captain  to  boo 
him  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  parade  bugle 
sounded. 

Signifying  his  willingness  to  gratify  the  pri- 
soner's wish,  Edgar  followed  the  sergeant  to  a 
cell  in  the  roar  of  the  guard-house,  and  the  next 
minute  stood  in  front  of  a  man  of  about  thirty 

Jears  of  age,  who  sat  on  a  low  stool,  supporting 
is  head  in  his  hands. 

As  the  flood  of  light  burst  into  the  gloomy  cell 
from  tho  opening  door  ho  instantly  rose,  and, 
standing  erect  as  a  ramrod,  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  then  remained  as  immovable  as  a 
statue  till  after  Edgar  had  addressed  him. 


"Well,  Nixon,  my  good  fellow,  what  can  I 
r"  said  Edgar  kiudly. 
Oh!  captain,  God  bless  you  for  all  your 


possibly  do  for  you 

"Oh!  captain, 
kindness,  and  for  your  condescension  in  visiting 
a  disgraced  man  Use  me." 

"  Unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced,  Nixon,"  re- 
plied Edgar  earnestly. 

"  Tho  Lord  for  ever  bless  you  fur  that  word, 
captain,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly.  "You,  then, 
believe  my  story,  sirP  Now  I  can  die  con- 
tented.." And  the  man's  whole  manner  altered 
in  a  moment,  and  a  look  almost  of  cl 
pervaded  his  lately  haggard  features. 

"  I  believed  you,  Nixon,  when  you  were 
brought  to  mo.  I  had  noticed  your  behaviour 
in  action,  and  felt  certain  that,  howevor  you 
were  deceived,  you  had  erred  from  natural  feel- 
ing." 

"  Captain  Havering,  you  have  dono  me  more 
good  than  the  chaplain.  It  was  you,  sir,  I 
wanted  to  please,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  die 
thinking  that  you  believed  I  had  wilfully  de- 
serted my  post.  I  heard  a  voice  crv  out  in  pain 
for  help,  and  so  like  my  brother  Ned's  that  I  had 
no  doubt  on  the  matter.  *  Help !  help !'  it  cried. 
'Quick!  quick!  for  the  lovo  of  God!'  tho  voice 
I  getting  weaker  and  weaker.  1  thought  at  first  it 
I  was  close  at  hand,  but  the  farther  I  went  the  more 
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distant  seemed  the  cry ;  then  came  the  alarm,  ' 
and  veur  honour  knows  the  rest." 

"Tell  me.  is  there  any  service  I  can  do  for 
you,  Nixon  ?— anything  that — 11 

44  Yea,  captain.  If  you  would  not  think  it  too 
much  troubto  you  could  do  me  a  great  sen-ice,  if 
you  would  see  that  Kate  (that's  my  wife,  cap- 
tain) has  my  back  pay.  She's  at  Madras  now ; 
Sergeant  Brown  has  got  her  addreaa.  Then, 
cap:ain,  there's  my  share  of  the  prize-money  for 
that  hill  fort  affair.  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
with  you,  captain,  on  that  glorious  occasion,  and 
they  tell  me  my  offence  would  not  affect  my  back 
pay  and  prize-money.  If  she  gets  it  all  it  will 
take  her  and  my  two  "  (here  his  voice  became 
low  and  husky,  and  he  had  to  clear  his  throat 
with  a  cough  before  he  could  make  himself 
heard) — "  it  will  take  Kate  and  the  two  children 
back  to  old  England  comfortable,  and  perhaps  set 
them  up  in  a  little  way  of  business." 

11  Make  your  mind  easy  on  all  these  points.  I 
promise  you  1  will  see  to  it  myself,  and  will 
writo  to  her  and  arrange  everything  for  thoir 
comfort.    Be  satisfied  on  that  point." 

"  I  am,  captain,  I  am.  You  have  almost  made 
me  happy.  It  would  havo  been  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  all  the  gentlemen  of  ours  had  thought 
of  me  as  you  do ;  but  I  am  content  with  your 
good  opinion.  Hark,  captain ;  there's  the  bugle 
for  the  muster.  I  have  only  ten  minutes  for  a 
few  decent  reflections,  so  that  I  may  not  come 
out  like  a  dog."  Aa  he  spoke  a  lorn?  mournful 
note  on  tho  bugle  sounded  with  a  clear  and  dread 
solemnity  through  the  air. 

M  Farewell.  Nixon,  and,  if  it  will  comfort  you 
at  this  awful  moment  to  know  it,  I  promise  to 
take  care  of  your  wife  and  children." 

44 1  can't  speak  my  gratitude.  God  bless  you ! 
Only  one  word  more.  Captain  Haverine,"  as  he 
took  the  hand  so  freely  ottered  him.  44  Up  to  this 
unfortunate  affair  do  you  think  I  have  done  my 
duty  *r" 

14  Always,  Nixon,  always,  bravely  and  faith- 
fully." 

44 1  shall  die  happy  now,  sir.  In  five  minutes 
I  shall  be  ready.  Good  bye,  captain."  And, 
dropping  tho  hand  he  had  grasped  till  the  last, 
he  tore  off  his  stock,  and,  kneeling  down  by  the 
stool,  placed  his  arms  and  head  on  it,  as  Edgar, 
deeply  moved  by  the  scene,  stepped  into  the 
scorching  sunlight. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  low  rappel  of  the  muffled 
drum  was  heard  issuing  from  one  of  the  passages 
under  the  verandah,  and,  while  tho  man  beating 
It  slowly  traversed  the  quadrangle,  a  company  of 
the  5th  mustered  in  the  centre,  with  Edgar,  a 
lieutenant,  and  the  usual  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers.  Telling  off  a  sergeant's  guard, 
Edgar  despatched  them  to  tho  rear  of  a  large  end 
building,  the  guard-house  and  armoury,  for  tho 
prisoner,  who  almost  immediately  afterwards 
made  his  appearance,  escorted  by  Brown  and  his 
men. 

Taking  his  place  in  tho  centre  of  the  column, 
Captain  Havering  gave  the  word,  and,  with 
drawn  sword,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  led 
the  way  to  a  huge  uncultivated  piece  of  ground, 
where  several  regiments,  drawn  up  in  three  sides 
of  a  square,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner 
and  hi-  guard. 

As  Edgar  led  his  detachment  round  tho  extreme 
files  that  formed  the  end  of  one  of  those  walls  of 


living  men,  to  reach  the  inside  of  tho  square,  he 
noticed  the  open  grave,  and  the  mattock  and 
spado  thrown  on  the  heuped-up  earth,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  last  act  of  the  sad  ceremony.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pit,  about  two  yards  from 
the  brink,  and  facing  the  hollow  square,  was 
placed  the  coffin,  its  rude  un planed  planks  still 
glistening  with  the  wet  paint  with  which  they 
had  so  lately  been  coloured  black. 

Preceded  by  the  muffled  drum,  still  beating  the 
low  mournful  rappel,  Edgar,  according  to  invari- 
able custom,  led  his  company  slowly  round  the 
quadrangle,  that  every  soldier  of  the  assembled 
troops  might  gaze  on  the  man  about  to  die,  and 
bear  in  his  heart  a  lively  remembrance  of  the 
punishment  that  always  follows  a  neglect  of 
military  discipline  or  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

When  the  circuit  had  been  made  Havering 
halted  his  men  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle, 
and,  wheeling  them  round  with  their  faces  to  the 
grave,  advanced  with  the  firing  party,  the  pri- 
soner in  the  centre,  to  the  coffin.  Two  of  the 
men  now  led  Nixon  round  to  the  other  side  of  his 
shell,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party  took  their 
stand  at  the  prescribed  number  of  paces,  and,  in 
two  lines  of  five  abreast,  stood  in  readiness  for  the 
final  word. 

44  Captain  Havering,  is  it  necessary  that  my 
eyes  should  be  bound  P"  tho  prisoner  inquired, 
addressing  Edgar,  who  stood  before  him,  as  one 
of  the  soldiers  offered  to  tie  a  handkerchief  round 
his  head.  44  If  it  is  the  custom,  or  mv  duty,  to 
submit,  I  will  do  so.  Only  I  should  like  to 
on  my  comrades  to  the  last," 

44  It  is  quite  immaterial,  Nixon;  only  that 
ing  your  eyes  fixed  on  them  might  make  the  sol- 
diers less  steady  in  aim,"  replied  Edgar. 

44  Then  I  will  shut  my  eves,  captain,  if  you 
will  let  them  remain  unbound." 

44  Certainly." 

The  two  men  now  retired,  one  to  each  ex- 
tremity of  either  line,  while  Nixon,  calmly  bend- 
ing one  knee  on  the  lid  of  his  coffin,  ramained 
motionless,  with  his  hands  at  his  sides.  Edgar 
turned  at  the  same  moment,  and,  taking  his  place 
by  tho  double  file,  gave  the  three  short  and  omi- 
nous word* — 

44  Ready !— Present !— Fire!" 

Like  clockwork  each  motion  of  the  ten  was 
executed  together,  and  almost  before  tho  word  of 
command  was  articulated. 

For  a  second  the  prisoner  remained  as  if  every 
shot  had  fled  harmlessly  by.  Then,  as  with  a 
spasm,  eyes  and  mouth  sprang  open,  the  arms 
rose,  tho  fingers  parted,  and  the  next  moment 
the  body  of  Nixon  feU  forward  dead  across  his 
coffin. 

A  group  of  surgeons  instantly  congregated 
round  the  body,  and,  the  whole  having  officially 
declared  life  to  be  extinct,  the  firing  party  stacked 
their  arms,  placed  thoir  yet  warm  comrade  in  his 
rude  shell,  and  lowered  it  into  the  ready  grave. 
A  party  of  coolies  were  then  summoned  from 
their  hiding-place,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
deep  pit  was  filled  up  and  levelled,  when,  the 
bands  of  tho  different  regiments  playing  lively 
airs,  the  troops  moved  back  to  their  quarters. 
{To  be 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

Perhaps  the  greatest,  most  glorious,  and  most 
necessary  battle  ever  fought  at  sea  was  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.  Let  us,  however,  reflect  before  we 
admire,  for  ten  words  about  its  necessity  will 
justify  ten  thousand  about  its  greatness  and  its 
glory.  Tho  year  1805  was  closing  gloomily. 
We  had  lost  thousands  of  soldiers,  and  spent 
hundreds  of  millions,  in  combating  the  tyrant  of 
Europe  —  and  that  tyrant  was  victorious.  At 
Austerlitz,  by  one  tremendous  blow,  Napoleon 
had  shivered  in  pieces  the  martial  strength  of 
Germany  and  Russia.   His  fleets,  long  kept  from 


mischief  by  our  blockading  squadrons,  had  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers,  and  sailed  from 
Rochefort  and  from  Toulon  to  join  the  Spanish 
fleet.  It  only  remained  for  Napoleon,  the  Master 
of  tho  Continent,  to  meet  in  deadly  duel  and 
to  vanquish  Britannia,  the  MiBtrcss  of  the 
Ocean. 

To  comprehend  the  full  importance  of  Trafal- 
gar, let  us  briefly  sketch  the  naval  campaign  of 
1805. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  January,  after  hav- 
ing remained  in  port  two  years,  a  French  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  quitted  the  port  of  Rochefort  and  ventured 
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out  to  aoa,  with  the  view  to  unite  itself  with  the 
more  formidable  force  at  Brest.  On  the  15th  the 
Toulon  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates,  with  9000  troops  on 
board,  following  the  example  of  the  Rochefort 
fleet,  pushed  out  to  sea  without  being  perceived 
by  the  blockading  squadron  under  Lord  Nelson. 
When  it  was  known  that  two  such  formidable 
fleets  were  at  sea,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  some 
grand  combined  exertion,  they  were  speedily  to 
bo  joined  by  detachments  from  Brest,  the  alarm 
and  consternation  in  this  country  became  general, 
and  Sicily,  Malta,  Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Brazils,  the  East  Indies,  and  even  Ireland,  were 
all  in  rapid  succession'  assigned  as  the  places  of 
their  destination. 

After  a  short  cruise,  the  Toulon  fleet  was  obliged 
again  to  put  into  port  through  stress  of  weather. 
But  in  the  West  Indies  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  island  of  Dominica  by  a  French  force,  consist- 
ing of  one  three-decker,  four  seventy-fours,  and 
some  frigates.  On  the  22nd  of  February  a  land- 
ing was  attempted  between  the  town  of  Roseau 
and  the  post  of  Cachecrow  by  the  enemy's  force, 
consisting  of  4000  men,  under  General  Le  Grange, 
embarked  in  nineteen  large  barges,  attended  and 
protected  by  an  armed  schooner  full  of  men, 
and  seven  other  boats  carrying  carronades.  Bri- 
gadier-General Prevost,  the  governor,  with  a 
small  force  under  his  command,  resisted  the  land- 
ing of  the  enemy  inch  by  inch.  The  town  of 
Roseau,  after  withstanding  a  vigorous  cannonade 
from  the  enemy's  ships,  accidentally  took  fire,  and 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  But  the  British 
general,  by  a  forced  march,  made  good  his  retreat 
to  St.  Rupert's.  In  this  situation  he  was  in  vain 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, finding  the  conquest  so  much 
more  difficult  than  he  had  anticipated,  abandoned 
the  island,  but  not  till  he  had  levied  a  heavy 
contribution  on  the  inhabitants  of  Roseau.  The 
Rochefort  fleet  then  visited  the  islands  of  St. 
Nevis  and  St.  Kitt's,  both  of  which  wero  laid 
under  contributions.  The  arrival  of  Admiral 
Cochrane  in  the  West  Indies  soon  determined  the 
conduct  of  this  marauding  squadron,  which 
precipitately  sailed  for  France,  where  it  arrived  in 
safety,  after  having  narrowly  escaped  the  different 
English  fleets  then  at  sea,  and  some  detachments 
of  which  had  been  expressly  cruising  for  its 
detention. 

The  alarm  created  in  the  public  mind  respect- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Rochefort  squadron  in 
the  West  Indies  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  that 
feeling  was  again  awakened  in  a  still  more  power- 
ful degree  by  the  arrival  of  certain  information 
that  Admiral  Villeneuve  had  again  put  to  sea 
with  the  Toulon  fleet.  On  the  30th  of  March 
this  officer  sailed  to  Carthagena,  with  the  intention 
of  strengthening  himself  by  tho  Spanish  ships  of 
the  line  in  that  port,  but,  not  finding  them  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  readiness,  he  continued  his 
course  unmolested  to  Cadiz.  On  tho  approach  of 
Villeneuve  Admiral  Sir  John  Orde,  charged  with 
the  blockade  of  that  port,  with  five  British  ships 
of  tho  line,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  tho  English  fleet  off  Brest  under 
Lord  Gardener.  Having  been  Joined  at  that 
place  by  one  French  and  six  Spanish  sail  of  tho 
line,  he  directly  steered  to  the  West  Indies,  with 
an  accumulated  force  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  carrying,  beside  their  full  complement  of 


men,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  equipment,  10,000 
veteran  troops. 

While  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions  the  welcome  account 
arrived  that  Lord  Nelson  had  left  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  knowledge  of  this  event  had 
the  most  tranquillising  influence  on  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  people,  for  the  idea  of  victory  and 
Nelson  were  inseparably  connected  in  every  Bri- 
tish mind.  Lord  Nelson,  it  is  true,  had"  with 
him  only  ten  ships  of  the  line  to  oppose  the  force 
of  the  hostile  squadrons,  but  his  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  on  which  the  community  placed 
tho  firmest  reliance.  The  expedition  of  Lord 
Nelson  had  been  such  that  on  the  16th  of  May 
he  was  twenty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Madeira, 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  he  came  to  anchor  in 
Carlisle  Bay,  off  Barbadoes.  Here  his  lordship 
learnt  that  the  combined  fleet  under  Admiral 
Villeneuve  had  arrived  at  Martinique  on  the  14th 
of  May,  but  that  the  Diamond  Rock  was  the  only 
conquest  hitherto  achieved  by  this  powerful 
armament.  Notice  was  soon  after  received  that 
the  combined  fleets,  after  remaining  some  time  at 
Martinique,  appalled  at  the  name  of  their  pursuer, 
had  actually  set  sail  for  Europe,  and  that  Lord 
Nelson,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  was  in 
pursuit  of  them. 

Sanguine  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the 
enemv  would  be  intercepted  by  Sir  Robert  C alder 
or  Admiral  Collingwood  before  he  could  reach 
any  friendly  port.  On  the  22nd  of  J uly  the  hostile 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three 
50-gun  ships,  five  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  fell 
in  with  Sir  Robert  Calder'a  squadron,  amounting 
to  no  more  than  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
a  cutter,  and  a  lugger,  six  leagues  west  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  Sir  Robert,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
feriority of  his  force,  immediately  attacked  the 
enemy,  and,  after  an  engagement  of  four  hours, 
in  which  he  displayed  the  greatest  gallantry  and 
skill,  succeeded  in  taking  two  ships  of  the  line — 
the  St.  Raphael,  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  the 
El  Firme,  of  seventy-four.  He  then  judged  it 
expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  action,  in  order 
that  his  squadron  might  cover  his  captures. 
During  tho  whole  day  the  enemy  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  wind  and  weather.  The  night  was 
spent  by  both  fleets  in  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
tno  following  morning  the  enemy  seemed  dis- 
posed to  renew  the  action,  but  he  never  ap- 
proached nearer  the  British  lines  than  four 
leagues.  At  night  the  fleets  were  about  six 
leagues  asunder ;  and  when  the  day  broke  on  the 
24th  the  enemy  were  seen  steering  away  to  the 
south-ensr,  which  course  he  kept  till  he  dis- 
appeared at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
England  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Calder  be- 
came the  subject  of  tho  most  unreserved  disap- 
probation, and  the  court-martial  which  sat  m 
judgment  upon  him  sentenced  him  to  be  severely 
reprimanded  "  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to 
take  and  to  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  engage." 

Tho  designs  of  the  enemy  had  now  become 
sufficiently  manifest,  and  the  combined  € 
looted  at  Cadiz  under  the  command  of 
Villeneuvo  were  known  to  be  in  the 
active  state  of  refitment.  Scarcely  had  Lord 
Nelson  arrived  in  London,  after  his  long  and 
persevering  cruise,  when  he  was  offered  the  i 
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of  an  armament,  to  be  prepared  imme- 
diately, of  suflicent  force  to  cope  with  the  united 
naval  force  of  France  and  her  allies. 

Nelson  immediately  equipped  for  sea.  At 
Portsmouth,  where  he  embarked,  a  crowd  col- 
lected in  bis  train,  pressing  forward  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  his  face.  Many  were  in  tears,  and  many 
knelt  down  before  him  and  blessed  him  as  he 
passed.  Numbers  pressed  upon  the  parapet  to 
gaze  after  him  when  his  barge  pushed  off,  and 
ho  returned  their  cheers  by  waving  his  hat. 
The  sentinels,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  them 
from  trespassing  upon  this  ground,  were  wedged 
among  the  crowd ;  and  an  officer  who,  not  very 
prudently  upon  such  an  occasion,  ordered  them 
to  drive  the  people  down  with  their  bayonets 
was  compelled  speedily  to  retreat,  for  the  people 
would  not  be  debarred  from  gazing  till  the  last 
moment  upon  their  darling  hero. 

Lord  Nelson  quitted  England  on  the  16th  of 
September,  in  his  flagship,  the  Victory,  accom- 
panied by  the  Ajax  and  Defiance,  of  seventy- 
four  guns  each,  the  Agamtmnon,  of  sixty-four, 
and  a  frigate,  and  on  the  29th  arrived  off  Cadiz. 
Here  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  officers 
and  crews,  and  the  first  object  of  his  wishes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  induce  the  enemy  to  quit 
the  port  and  to  come  out  to  sea.  In  consequence 
of  this  design,  he  never  kept  more  than  seven  or 
eight  sail  of  the  line  before  Cadiz,  remaining  him- 
self with  the  rest  of  his  forces  near  Cape  St.  Mary, 
while  a  line  of  frigates  was  formed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  several  divisions  of  the  armament. 
The  admirals  of  the  blockaded  squadron  had  been 
ordered  to  put  to  sea,  in  case  their  opponents 
should  be  weakened  by  detachments,  or  compelled 
by  the  weather  to  quit  the  station.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  their  intention  to  collect  in  their 
cruise  the  squadron  at  Carthagena,  and  to  make  for 
Toulon,  where  their  number  of  ships  would  have 
been  increased  to  between  forty  and  fifty  sail  of  the 
line,  with  which  it  was  conjectured  to  be  the 
enemy's  intention  to  prevent  the  British  and 
Russian  troops  in  Malta  and  Corfu  from  co- 
operating with  the  allied  forces  in  Italy  and 
Germany. 

About  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 19  the  Mars,  being  the  nearest  to  the  fleet  of 
the  ships  which  formed  the  line  of  communi- 
ati  n  with  the  frigates  inshore,  repeated  the  sig- 
nal that  the  enemy  were  coming  out  of  port. 
Nelson  ordered  the  signal  to  be  made  for  a  chase 
in  the  south-east  quarter.  About  two  the  re- 
peating ships  announced  that  the  enemy  were  at 
sea.  All  m<rht  the  British  fleet  continued  under 
sail,  steering  to  the  south-east.  At  daybreak 
they  were  in  the  entrance  of  tho  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, but  the  enemy  were  not  in  sight.  About 
seven  one  of  tho  frigates  made  signal  that  the 
enemy  were  bearing  north.  Upon  this  the  Vic- 
tory hove  to,  ana  shortly  afterwards  Nelson 
made  sail  again  to  tho  northward.  In  the  after- 
noon tho  wind  blew  fresh  from  tho  south-west, 
and  the  English  began  to  fear  that  the  foe  might 
be  forced  to  return  to  port.  A  little  before  sun- 
set, however,  Blackwood,  in  the  Euryalus,  tele- 
graphed that  they  appeared  determined  to  go  to 
the  westward.  "  And  that,"  said  the  admiral,  in 
his  diary,  "  they  shall  not  do,  if  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte1  to  prevent  them." 
Nelson  had  signified  to  Blackwood  that  he  de- 
n  him  to  keep  sight  of  the 


They  were  observed  so  well  that  all  their  motions 
were  made  known  to  him;  and,  as  they  wore 
twice,  ho  inferred  that  they  were  aiming  to  keep 
the  port  of  Cadiz  open,  and  would  retreat  there  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  British  fleet :  for  this  reason 
he  was  very  careful  not  to  approach  near  enough 
to  bo  seen  by  them  during  the  night.  At  day- 
break of  the  21st  the  combined  fleets  were  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  Victory's  deck,  formed  in  a 
close  line  of  battle  ahead,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  on 
the  starboard  tack,  about  twelve  miles  to  leeward, 
and  standing  on  to  the  south. 

Our  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates ;  theirs  of  thirty-three  and 
seven  large  frigates;  and  their  superiority  was 

E eater  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  than  in  n uxo- 
rs. They  had  4000  troops  on  board,  and  the 
best  riflemen  who  could  be  procured  were  dis- 
persed through  the  ships. 

The  wind  was  now  light  from  tho  west,  with  a 
long  heavy  swell.  Signal  was  made  to  bear  down 
in  two  lines,  and  the  fleet  set  all  sail.  Colling- 
wood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  led  the  lee  line  of 
thirteen  ships ;  the  Victory  led  the  weather  line 
of  fourteen. 

Having  seen  that  all  was  ready,  Lord  Nelson 
retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  the  following 
prayer:— 

"  May  the  great  God  whom  I  worship  grant  to 
my  country,  and  J  or  the  benefit  of  Europe  in 
general,  a  great  and  glorious  victory ;  and  may  no 
misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may  hu- 
manity after  victory  be  the  predominant  Jeaturt  in 
the  British  feet !  For  myself  individually,  J  com- 
mit my  life  to  Him  that  made  me ;  and  may  His 
blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours  jar  serving  my 
country  faithfully  !  To  Him  I  resign  myself  and 
the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

Blackwood  went  on  board  the  Victory  about 
six.  He  found  Nelson  in  good  spirits,  but  very 
calm — not  in  that  exhilaration  which  he  had  felt 
upon  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and  Copen- 
hagen. Ho  knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  par- 
ticularly aimed  at,  and  seems  to  have  looked  for 
death  with  almost  as  sure  an  expectation  as  for 
victory.  His  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the 
enemy.  They  tacked  to  the  northward,  and 
formed  their  line  on  the  larboard  tack,  thus 
bringing  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro 
under  the  lee  of  tho  British,  and  keeping  the 
port  of  Cadiz  open  for  themselves.  This  was 
judiciously  done,  and  Nelson,  aware  of  all  the 
advantages  which  it  gave  them,  made  signal  to 
prepare  to  anchor. 

Villeneuve  was  a  skilful  seaman.  His  plan  of 
defence  was  as  well  conceived  and  as  original  as 
tho  plan  of  attack.  He  formed  the  fleet  in  a 
double  line,  every  alternate  ship  being  about  a 
cable's  length  to  windward  of  her  second  ahead 
and  astern.  Nelson,  certain  of  a  triumphant 
issue  to  the  day,  asked  Blackwood  what  he 
should  consider  as  a  victory.  That  officer  an- 
swered that,  considering  tho  handsome  way  in 
which  battle  was  offered  by  the  enemy,  their 
apparent  determination  for  a  fair  trial  of  strength, 
and  tho  situation  of  the  land,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  glorious  result  if  fourteen  were  captured. 
He  replied,  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  twenty."   Soon  afterwards  he  asked  him  if 
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he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting. 
Captain  Blackwood  made  answer  that  he  thought 
the  whole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  understand 
what  they  were  about.  These  words  were 
scare oly  spoken  before  that  signal  was  made 
which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage or  even  the  memory  of  England  shall  en- 
dure—Nelson's last  signal, "  England  expects 

EVERY  MAN  TO  DO  HIS  DUTT  !" 

Nelson  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  admiral's 
frock-coat,  bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars  of 
tiie  different  orders  with  which  ho  was  invested. 
Ornaments  which  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  a 
mark  for  the  enemy  were  beheld  with  ominous 
apprehensions  by  his  officers.  It  was  known 
that  there  were  riflemen  on  board  the  French 
■hips,  and  it  could  not  bo  doubted  that  his  life 
would  be  particularly  aimed  at.  They  commu- 
nicated their  fears  to  each  other,  and  the  surgeon, 
Mr.  Beatty,  spoke  to  the  chaplain,  Dr.  Scott,  ana 
to  Mr.  8cott,  the  public  secretary,  desiring  that 
some  person  would  entreat  him  to  change  his 
dress  or  cover  the  stars;  but  they  knew  that  such 
a  request  would  highly  displease  him.  "  In  ho- 
nour I  gained  them,  he  had  said  when  such  a 
thing  had  been  hinted  to  him  formerly,  "  and  in 
honour  1  will  die  with  them." 

It  was  a  point  upon  which  Nelson's  officers 
knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  remonstrate  or  rea- 
son with  him.  but  both  Blackwood  and  his  own 
captain,  Hardy,  represented  to  him  how  advan- 
tageous to  the  fleet  it  would  be  for  him  to  keep 
out  of  action  as  long  as  possible,  and  he  con- 
sented at  last  to  let  the  Leviathan  and  the  Teme- 
raire,  which  were  sailing  abreast  of  the  Victory, 
be  ordered  to  pass  ahead.  Yet  even  here  tho  last 
infirmity  of  this  noble  mind  was  indulged,  for 
those  ships  could  not  pass  ahead  if  tho  Victory 
continued  to  carry  all  her  sail,  and  so  far  was 
Nelson  from  shortening  sail  that  it  was  evident 
he  took  pleasure-  in  pressing  on,  and  rendering  it 
impossible  for  thorn  to  obey  his  own  orders.  A 
long  swell  was  setting  into  tho  Bay  of  Cadiz :  our 
ships,  crowding  all  sail,  moved  majestically  be- 
fore it,  with  light  winds  from  the  south-west. 

TUleneuve  had  made  his  own  dispositions  with 
the  utmost  skill,  and  the  fleets  under  his  com- 
mand waited  for  the  attack  with  perfect  coolness. 
Ten  minutes  before  twelve  they  opened  their  fire. 
Eight  or  nine  of  tho  ships  immediately  ahead  of 
the  Victory,  and  across  her  bows,  fired  single 
guns  at  her,  to  ascertain  whether  sho  was  yot 
within  their  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived 
that  their  shot  passed  over  him  he  desired  Black- 
wood, and  Captain  Prowse,  of  the  Sirius,  to  re- 
pair to  their  respective  frigates,  and  on  their  way 
to  tell  all  the  captains  of  the  line-of-battlo  ships 
that  he  depended  on  their  exertions,  and  that,  if 
by  the  prescribed  mode  of  attack  they  found  it 
impracticable  to  get  into  action  immediately,  they 
might  adopt  whatever  they  thought  best,  pro- 
vided it  led  them  quickly  and  closely  alongside 
an  enemy.  As  thoy  were  standing  on  tho  front 
of  the  poop  Blackwood  took  him  by  tho  hand, 
saying  he  hoped  soon  to  return  and  find  him  in 
possession  of  twenty  prizes.  He  replied,  "  God 
bless  you,  Blackwood!  I  shall  never  see  you 
again/' 

Nelson's  column  was  steered  about  two  points 
more  to  the  north  than  Collingwood' s,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  enemy's  escape  into  Cadiz:  the  lee  line 
therefore  was  first  engaged.  «  See,"  cried  Nelson, 


pointing  to  the  Royal  Sovereign,  as  she  steered 
right  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  cut 
through  it  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  three- 
decker,  and  engaged  her  at  the  muzzle  of  her 
starboard 


guns  on  the  starboard  side—4'  see  how  that  noble 
fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action  !" 
Collingwood,  delighted  at  being  first  in  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  knowing  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
mander and  old  friend,  turned  to  his  captain  and 
exclaimed, "  Roth  or  ham,  what  would  Nelson  give 
to  be  here!" 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a  gun  at  a  time  at 
the  Victory  till  they  saw  that  a  shot  had  passed 
through  her  maintop-gallant  sail:  then  they 
opened  their  broadsides,  aiming  chiefly  at  her 
rigging,  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her  before  she 
could  closo  with  them.  Nelson,  as  usual,  had 
hoisted  several  flags,  lest  one  should  be  shot 
away.  Tho  enemy  showed  no  colours  fill  late  in 
the  action,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  having  them  to  strike.  For  this  reason  the 
Santitsima  Trinidad,  Nelson' b  old  acquaintance, 
as  he  used  to  call  her,  was  distinguishable  only 
by  her  four  decks,  and  to  the  bow  of  this  oppo- 
nent he  ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered.  Mean- 
time an  incessant  raking  fire  was  kept  up  upon 
the  Victory.  The  admiral's  secretary  was  one  of 
the  first  who  fell :  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
shot  whilo  conversing  with  Hardy.  Captain 
Adair,  of  the  marines,  with  the  help  of  a  sailor, 
endeavoured  to  remove  tho  body  from  Nelson's 
sight,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Scott,  but 
he  anxiously  asked,  "  Is  that  poor  Scott  that's 
gone?"  and,  being  informed  that  it  was  indeed 
so,  exclaimed,  "Foot  fellow ! "  Presently  m 
double-headed  shot  struck  a  party  of  marines 
who  were  drawn  up  on  the  poop,  and  killed  eight 
of  them,  upon  which  Nelson  immediately  desired 
Captain  Adair  to  disperse  his  men  round  the 
ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so  much  from 
being  together.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  shot 
struck  tho  fore-brace  bits  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  passed  between  Nolson  and  Hardy,  a  splinter 
from  the  bit  tearing  off  Hardy's  buckle,  and 
bruising  his  foot.  Both  stopped  and  looked 
anxiously  at  each  other :  each  supposed  tho  other 
to  be  wounded.  Nelson  then  smiled  and  said, 
"  This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  long." 

The  Victory  had  not  yet  returned  a  single  gun ; 
fifty  of  her  men  had  by  this  time  been  killed  or 
wounded,  and  her  main-topmast,  with  all  her 
studding-sails  and  their  booms,  shot  away.  Nel- 
son declared  that  in  all  his  battles  he  had  seen 
nothing  which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of  his 
crew  on  this  occasion.  At  four  minutes  after 
twelve  she  opened  her  fire  from  both  sides  of  her 
deck.  It  was  not  possible  to  break  the  enemy's 
line  without  running  on  board  one  of  their  shins. 
Hardy  informed  him  of  this,  and  asked  him 
which  he  would  prefer.  Nelson  replied,  "  Take 
your  choice,  Hardy :  it  does  not  signify  much." 
The  master  was  ordered  to  put  the  helm  to  port, 
and  the  Victory  ran  on  board  the  Redoubtable  just 
as  her  tiller-ropes  were  shot  away.  The  French 
ship  received  her  with  a  broadside,  then  instantly 
let  down  her  lower  deck  porta,  for  fear  of  being- 
boarded  through  them,  and  never  afterwards  fired 
a  great  gun  during  the  action. 

Captam  Harvey,  in  the  Temeraire,  fell  on 
board  the  Redoubtable  on  the  other  side.  An- 
other enemy  was  in  like  manner  on  board  the 
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compact  a  tier  ss  if  they  had  been  moored  to- 
gether, their  heads  lying  all  the  aame  way.  An 
incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  Victory  from 
both  aides,  her  larboard  puns  playing  upon  the 
Bucentaure  and  the  huge  Santiuima  Trinidad. 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer  that  the 
British  fleet  might  be  distinguished  by  humanity 
in  the  victory  which  he  expected.  Setting  an 
example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease 
firing  upon  the  Redoubtable,  supposing  that  she 
had  struck,  because  her  great  guns  were  silent, 
for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there  wero  no  means 
of  instantly  ascertaining  the  fact.  From  this 
ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  ho  re- 
ceived his  death.  A  ball  fired  from  her  niizen- 
top,  which  in  the  then  situation  of  the  two  ves- 
sels, was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  that 
part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck 
the  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  about  a  quarter 
after  one,  just  in  the  heat  of  action.  He  fell 
upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which  was  covered 
with  his  poor  secretary  s  blood.  Hardy,  who 
was  a  few  steps  from  him,  turning  round,  saw 
three  men  raising  him  np. 

"  I  hope  not,"  cried  Hardy. 
"Yea/"  he  replied;  "my  backbone  is  shot 
through." 

Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  bis 
presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they  were  car- 
rying him  down  tho  ladder,  that  the  tiller-ropes, 
which  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet  replaced, 
and  ordered  that  new  ones  should  be  rovo  imme- 
diately ;  then,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the 
crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  covered 
his  face  and  his  stars.  Had  he  but  concealed 
these  badges  of  honour  from  the  enemy,  England, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  had  cause"  to  receive 
with  sorrow  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
The  cockpit  was  crowded  with  wounded  and  dy- 
ing men,  over  whose  bodies  he  was  with  some 
difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  tho 
midshipmen's  berth. 

It  was  soon  perceived,  upon  examination,  that 
the  wound  was  mortal.  This,  however,  was  con- 
cealed from  all,  except  Captain  Hardy,  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  medical  attendants.  He  himself 
being  certain,  from  the  sensation  in  hia  back,  and 
the  gush  of  blood  he  felt  momently  within  hia 
breast,  that  no  human  earo  could  avail  him,  in- 
sisted that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him  and 
attend  to  those  to  whom  ho  might  be  useful. 
*«  for."  said  he,  "  you  can  do  nothing  for  mo. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fun  him  with  paper, 
and  frequently  to  give  him  lemonade  to  alleviate 
hia  intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and 
expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  ac- 
tion, which  now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  often 
as  a  ship  struck  the  crew  of  the  Victory  hurrahed, 
and  at  every  hurrah  a  visible  expression  of  joy 
gleamed  in  the  eyes  and  marked  the  countenance 
of  the  dying  hero.  But  ho  became  impatient  to 
see  Captain  Hardy,  and  as  that  officer,  though 
often  sent  for,  could  not  leavo  the  deck,  Nelson 
feared  that  some  fatal  caiwe  prevented  him,  and 
repeatedly  cried,  "  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to 
me?   He  must  be  killed!   He  is  surely  dead  !" 

An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  Nelson  received  his  wound  before  Hardy 
could  come  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence, 
Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to  suppress  the  feel- 


ings of  that  most  painful  and  yet 
moment. 

"Well,  Hardy,"  said  Nelson,  "how  goes  the 
day  with  us?" 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Hardy.  "  Ten  ships 
have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have  tacked,  and 
show  an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the  Victory. 
I  have  called  two  or  throe  of  our  fresh  ships 
round,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drub- 
bing.71 

"  I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "  none  of  our  ships 
have  struck  ?" 

Hardy  answered,  "There  is  no  fear  of  that." 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  Nelson  spoke  of  him- 
self. "  I  am  a  dead  man,  Hardy,"  said  he.  "  I 
am  going  fast— it  will  be  all  over  with  me  soon. 
Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton 
have  my  hair,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to 
me."  Hardy  observed  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Bcatty 
could  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  "Oh! 
no,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  impossible.  My  back  is 
shot  through.    Beatty  will  tell  you  so." 

Captain  Hardy  then  once  more  shook  hands  with 
him,  and,  with  a  heart  almost  bursting,  hastened 
back  upon  deck.  Some  fifty  minutes  after  he 
returned,  and,  again  taking  the  hand  of  his  dy- 
ing friend  and  commander,  congratulated  hun 
on  having  gained  a  complete  victory.  How  many 
of  the  enemy  were  taken  ho  did  not  know,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  perceive  them  distinctly,  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least. 

"That's  well,"  cried  Nelson;  "but  I  bar- 
gained for  twenty."  And  then,  in  a  stronger 
voice,  he  said,  " Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor! " 
Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted  that  Admiral  Colling- 
wood  would  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of 
affairs.  "Not  while  I  live,  Hardy,"  said  the 
dying  Nelson,  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  raise 
himself  from  the  bed.  "  Do  you  anchor !"  His 
previous  order  for  preparing  to  anchor  had  shown 
now  clearly  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  this. 
Presently,  calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him  in 
a  low  voice,  "Don't  throw  me  overboard,"  and 
he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  by  his  parents, 
unless  it  should  please  the  king  to  order  other- 
wise. Then,  reverting  to  private  feelings, "  Take 
care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy ;  take 
care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton.  Kiss  me.  Hardy." 
said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek, 
and  Nelson  said,  "  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank 
God  I  have  done  my  duty!"  Hardy  stood  over 
him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two.  then  knelt 
again,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "  Who  is  that  T* 
said  Nelson,  and,  being  informed,  he  replied, 
"  God  bless  you,  HardyT'  And  Hardy  then  left 
him — for  ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  on  his  right 
side,  and  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck, 
for  I  shall  soon  bo  gone."  Death  was  indeed 
rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  tho  chaplain. 
"Doctor,  I  havo  not  been  a  great  sinner;''  and 
after  a  short  pause,  "  Remember  that  I  leave 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  my  daughter  Horatia,  as  a 
legacy  to  my  country."  His  articulation  now 
became  difficult ;  but  ne  was  distinctly  heard  to 
amy,  "  Thank  God  I  have  dono  my  duty  ! " 
These  words  he  repeatedly  pronounced ;  and  they 
were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  He  expired  at 
thirty  minutes  after  four — three  hours  and  a 
quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Nelson  was 
wounded  above  fifty  of  the  Victory's  men  fell  by 
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the  enemy's  musketry.  They,  however,  on  their 
part  were  not  idle ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  there 
were  only  two  Frenchmen  left  alive  in  the  niizen- 
top  of  the  Redoubtable.  One  of  them  was  the 
man  who  had  given  tho  fatal  wound :  he  did  not 
live  to  boast  of  what  ho  had  done.  An  old 
quarter-master  had  seen  him  fire,  and  easily  re- 
cognised him,  because  he  wore  a  glazed  cocked 
hat  and  a  whito  frock.  This  quarter-master  and 
two  midshipmen,  Mr.  Collingvrood  and  Mr.  Pol- 
lard, were  the  only  persons  left  on  the  Victory's 
poop  ;  the  two  midshipmen  kept  firing  at  tho  top, 
and  he  supplied  them  with  cartridges.  One  of  the 
Frenchmen,  attempting  to  make  his  escape  down 
the  rigging,  Mas  shot  by  Mr.  Pollard,  and  he  fell 
on  the  poop.  But  the  old  quarter-master,  as  ho 
cried  out,  "That's  ho!  that's  he!"  and  pointed 
at  the  other,  who  was  coming  forward  to  flro 
again,  received  a  shot  in  his  mouth  and  fell  dead. 
Both  the  midshipmen  then  fired  at  the  same  time, 
nnd  the  fellow  dropped  in  the  top.  When  they 
took  possession  of  the  prize  they  went  into  the 
mizentep  and  found  him  dead,  with  one  ball 
through  his  head  and  another  through  his  breast. 

The  Redoubtable  struck  within  twenty  minutes 
after  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  from  her. 
During  that  time  sho  had  been  twice  on  fire,  in 
hor  forechains  and  in  her  forecastle.  Once  the 
French  succeeded  in  setting  fire,  from  the  Re- 
doubtable, to  some  ropes  and  canvas  on  the  Vic- 
tory's booms.  The  cry  ran  through  tho  ship,  and 
reached  the  cockpit ;  but  even  this  dreadful  cry 
produced  no  confusion.  The  men  displayed  that 
perfect  self-possession  in  danger  by  which  Eng- 
lish seamen  are  characterised ;  they  extinguished 
the  flames  on  board  their  own  ship,  and  then 
hastened  to  extinguish  them  in  tho  enemy  by 
throwing  buckets  of  water  from  the  gangway. 
When  the  Redoubtable  had  struck  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  board  her  from  the  Victory ;  for,  though 
the  two  ships  touched,  the  upper  works  of  both 
fell  in  so  much  that  there  was  a  great  space  be- 
tween their  gangways;  and  she  could  not  be 
1>oarded  from  tho  lower  or  iniddlo  decks  because 
her  ports  were  down.  Some  of  our  men  went  to 
Lieutenant  Quilliam  and  offered  to  swim  under 
her  bows  and  get  up  there ;  but  it  was  thought 
unfit  to  hazard  brave  lives  in  this  manner. 

The  Santissima  Tinnidad  suffered  extremely. 
Unable  to  stand  tho  tremendous  fire  of  tho  Vic- 
tory, whose  larboard  guns  played  against  this 
great  four-decker,  and  not  knowing  how  else  to 
escape  them,  nor  where  else  to  betake  themselves 
for  protection,  many  of  her  crew  leaped  overboard 
and  swam  to  the  Victory,  and  were  actually  helped 
up  her  sides  by  the  English  during  the  action. 
The  Spaniards  began  the  battle  with  less  vivacity 
than  their  allies,  but  they  continued  it  with 
greater  firmness.  Tho  Arqonauta  and  Bahama 
were  defended  till  they  each  had  lost  about  400 
men  ;  tho  5/.  Juan  Nepomuctno  lost  360.  Often 
as  the  superiority  of  British  courage  has  been 
proved  against  France  upon  the  seas,  it  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  this  decisive  conflict. 
Five  of  our  ships  were  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle 
with  five  of  tho  French.  In  all  five  the  French- 
men lowered  their  lower  deck  ports  and  deserted 
their  guns,  while  our  men  continued  deliberately 
to  load  and  fire  till  they  had  made  the  victory 
secure. 

Once,  amidst  his  sufferings,  Nelson  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  were  dead ;  but  imme- 


|  diately  tho  spirit  subdued  the  pains  of  death  and 

he  wished  to  live  a  little  longer-doubtless  that 
he  might  hoar  the  completion  of  the  victor}-  which 
ho  had  seen  so  gloriously  begun.  That  conso- 
lation, that  joy,  that  triumph,  was  afforded  him. 
He  lived  to  know  that  the  victory  was  decisive ; 
and  the  last  guns  which  were  fired  at  tho  flying 
enemy  wore  heard  a  minuto  or  two  before  he  ex- 
pired. The  ships  which  were  thus  flying  were 
four  of  tho  enemy's  van.  all  French,  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Dumanoir.  They  had  borne  no  part  in 
tho  action,  and  now,  when  they  were  seeking 
safety  in  flight,  they  fired  not  only  into  tho  1'ic- 
tory  and  Royal  Sovereign  as  they  passed,  but 
poured  their  broadsides  into  the  Spanish  captured 
ships;  and  they  were  seen  to  back  their  topsails 
for  tho  purpose  of  firing  with  more  precision.  The 
indignation  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  cruelty  may 
well  be  conceived. 

Tho  total  British  loss  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
[  amounted  to  1587.  Twenty  of  tho  enemy  struck. 
Unhappily  tho  fleet  did  not  anchor,  as  Nelson, 
almost  with  his  dying  breath,  had  enjoined.  A 
gale  came  on  from  tho  south-west,  some  of  the 
prizes  wont  down,  some  went  on  shore,  one  effec- 
ted its  escape  into  Cadiz,  others  were  destroyed, 
four  only  were  saved,  and  those  by  the  greatest 
exertions.  The  Spanish  Vice- Admiral  Alva  died 
of  his  wounds.  \  illeneuve  was  sent  to  England 
and  permitted  to  return  to  France.  The  French 
government  say  that  he  destroyed  himself  on  the 
way  to  Paris,  dreading  the  consequences  of  a 
court-martial. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  all  the 
honours  which  a  grateful  country  could  bestow 
were  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  Nelson.  His 
brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  grant  of  £6000 
a  year ;  £10,000  were  voted  to  each  of  his  sisters, 
and  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  A 
public  funeral  was  decreed,  and  a  public  monu- 
ment. Statues  and  monuments  also  were  voted 
by  most  of  our  principal  cities.  The  leaden  coffin 
in  which  he  was  brought  homo  was  cut  in  pieces, 
which  were  distributed  as  relics  of  Saint  Nelson 
(so  the  gunner  of  the  Victory  called  them) ;  and 
when,  at  his  interment,  his  nag  was  about  to  be 
lowered  into  tho  grave  tho  sailors  who  assisted  at 
tho  ceremony  with  ono  accord  rent  it  in  pieces, 
that  each  might  preserve  a  fragment  while  he 
lived. 

The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  England  as 
something  more  than  a  public  calamity.  An  ob- 
ject of  our  admiration  and  affection,  and  of  our 
pride  and  of  our  hopes,  was  suddenly  taken  from 
us,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  never  till  then 
known  how  deeply  wo  loved  and  reverenced  bin*. 
What  tho  country  had  lost  in  its  great  naval 
hero — the  greatest  of  our  own  and  of  all  former 
times— was  scarcely  taken  into  the  account  of 
grief.  So  perfectly  indeed  had  ho  performed  his 
part  that  the  maritime  war,  after  tho  battlo  of 
Trafalgar,  was  considered  at  an  end :  tho  fleets  of 
the  enemy  were  not  merely  defeated,  but  de- 
stroyed ;  new  navies  must  be  built,  and  a  new  race 
of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before  tho  possibility 
of  their  invading  our  shores  could  again  be  con- 
templated. It  was  not,  therefore,  from  any  selfish 
reflection  upon  the  magnitude  of  our  loss  that  we 
mourned  for  him ;  the  general  sorrow  was  of  a 
higher  character.  The  people  of  England  grieved 
that  funeral  ceremonies,  and  public  monuments, 
and  posthumous  rewards,  were  all  which  they 
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could  now  bestow  upon  him  whom  the  king,  the 
legislature,  and  the  nation  would  have  alike  de- 
lighted to  honour,  whom  every  tongue  would  have 
ble*»ed,  whoso  presence  in  every  village  through 
which  he  might  have  pawed  would  have  wakened 
the  church  bells,  have  given  tho  schoolboys  a 
holiday,  have  drawn  children  from  their  sports 
to  gaze  upon  him,  and  "  old  men  from  the  chim- 
ney-corner" to  look  upon  Nelson  era  they  died. 
The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  oelcbrateu  indeed 
•  with  the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing,  but  they  were 
without  joy ;  for  such  already  was  the  g^lory  of  tho 
British  navy,  through  Nelson's  surpassing  genius, 
that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  receive  any  addition 
from  the  most  signal  victory  that  ever  was 
achieved  upon  the  seas.  He  has  left  us,  not  in- 
deed his  mantle  of  inspiration,  but  a  name  and  an 
example  which  are  at  this  hour  inspiring  thou- 
sands of  the  youth  of  England — a  name  which  is 
our  pride,  and  an  example  which  will  continue  to 
be  our  shield  and  our  strength. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ORTHES. 

The  intrenchments  into  which  Soult,  on  the 
failure  of  his  attempts  upon  the  allied  positions, 
had  withdrawn  his  troops  covered  tho  approach 
to  Bayonne  on  the  side  opposite  the  Anglet,  re- 
taining, however,  the  village  and  the  range  of 
heights  from  the  Biarritz  to  the  Nivo.  This  strong 
camp  rested  its  left  flank  on  the  river  below  the 
Chateau  de  Morrac  and  its  walled  gardens — tho 
whole  position  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  of 
which  the  cathedral  of  Bayonne  might  have  been 
considered  a  centre,  the  extension  being  from  the 
Nivo  to  the  Adour. 

Although  the  second  division  of  the  British 
army  and  a  Spanish  corps  under  Murillo  were 
alone  in  hand,  Lord  Wellington  determined  to 
force  the  position.  The  Spaniards  were  desired  to 
march  rapidly  on  St.  Palais,  while,  with  Stewart's 
division,  the  heights  should  be  carried.  The  at- 
tack was  gallantly  made;  tho  euemy  offered  a 
brave  resistance,  but  the  position  was  stormed  in 
fine  style  and  held  against  every  effort  the  French 
could  make  for  its  recovery.  The  contest  con- 
tinued until  darkness  had  shrouded  distant  ob- 
jects, while  the  battalions  still  fought  with  such 
furious  obstinacy  that  volleys  were  interchanged 
within  pistol-range,  and  tho  bayonet  frequently 
resorted  to.  Finding  it  impossible  to  force  these 
enduring  troops  from  tho  ground  they  seemed 
determined  upon  keeping,  Harispe,  the  French 
general,  before  Murillo  could  seize  tho  bridge, 
succeeded  in  retiring  his  beaten  corps. 

Soult  also  instantly  destroyed  the  communi- 
cations and  rendered  the  bridge  over  the  Adour 
impassablo.  The  centre  of  the  allies  being  now 
in  force  on  the  Bidouse,  the  French  marshal  re- 
tired from  Bayonno,  leaving  a  powerful  garrison 
for  the  protection  of  that  important  city. 

All  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  of  the 
Adour  had  been  completed,  and  from  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  navy  much  assistance  was 
expected.  That  hope  was  fully  realised,  and  the 
noblo  exertions  of  the  English  sailors  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain  were  crowned  by  tho  intrepidity 
with  which  the  bar  of  the  Adour  was  crossed.  Un- 
daunted by  the  failure  of  tho  leading  vessels, 
which  perished  in  the  surf— with  death  before 


their  eyes,  and  their  comrades  swamping  in  the 
waters — on  came  the  succeeding  vessels.  At 
last  tho  true  channel  was  discovered.  Vessel 
succeeded  vessel,  and  before  night  a  perfect  bridge 
was  established  over  tho  Adour,  able,  from  its 
solidity,  to  resist  a  river  current,  and  protected 
from  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  by  a  line  of  booms 
and  spars,  which  stretched  across  tho  river  as  a 
security  against  fire-ships  or  any  other  means 
which  the  French  might  employ  for  its  destruc- 
tion. 

Before  the  flotilla  had  entered  tho  Adour,  or  the 
pontoons  had  arrived  from  Bedart,  the  guards  at- 
tempted the  passago  of  the  river  by  means  of 
small  boats  and  a  temporary  raft  formed  of  a  few 
pontoons  and  worked  as  a  flying  bridge,  by  means 
of  a  hawser  extended  from  the  opposite  bank.  As 
tho  strength  of  tho  tido  interrupted  this  precarious 
mode  of  passage,  the  position  was  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  Colonel  Stop  ford,  however,  made 
the  best  dispositions  in  his  power  for  defence,  and 
formed  with  one  flank  upon  tho  river,  and  tho 
other  took  up  a  position  on  a  morass,  while  tho 
heavy  guns  that  had  been  placed  in  battery  on  tho 
other  shoro  swept  tho  ground  in  front  of  the 
position  with  their  fire.  As  had  been  truly  ap- 
prehended, an  attack  was  made.  When  only  a 
few  companies  of  the  British  had  crossed  the 
French  advanced,  fifteen  hundred  strong.  Our 
men  received  them  steadily,  and  discharged  a 
shower  of  rockets  (at  this  tune  a  novel  missile), 
which  completely  arrested  tho  enemy's  advance, 
and  they  hastily  retired  from  the  attack,  while  at 
tho  turning  of  tho  tide  reinforcements  were  ferried 
over  and  the  position  secured  until  tho  following 
evening,  when  tho  whole  of  tho  first  division  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  passage. 

Lord  Wellington  decided  on  an  immediate  at- 
tack. Tho  French  were  strongly  posted,  and  oc- 
cupied the  town  of  Orthes.  On  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1814,  Wellington  commenced  his  oper- 
ations. Sir  Rowland  Hill  crossed  tho  river  in 
front  of  tho  French  left  and  turned  their  flank, 
the  enemy  holding  their  ground  with  groat  ob- 
stinacy, while  tho  allied  attack  was  as  remark- 
able for  its  impetuosity.  A  final  and  protracted 
struggle  ensued ;  but  the  French,  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  combined  assault  of  tho  allies,  commenced 
retreating  by  divisions,  and  contesting  every  inch 
of  ground  as  they  abandoned  it. 

Tho  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  this  affair  was  de- 
cisive. Tho  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  immense.  Six  guns  and  a  number  of  pri- 
soners were  taken ;  the  troops  throw  away  tneir 
arms,  many  deserted  altogether,  and  fow  defeats 
were  marked  by  more  injurious  results  to  the 
vanquished  than  those  attendant  upon  that  of 
Orthes. 

Tho  allied  loss  amounted  to  277  killed  and 
1923  wounded. 

One  circumstance  occurred  during  this  obsti- 
nate contest  that  displayed  the  readiness  of  Lord 
Wellington's  decisions  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  adopted  measures  to  meet  any  inciden- 
tial  emergency. 

A  Portuguese  battalion  in  advancing  had  been 
so  roughly  received  that  it  broke  and  fell  back 
upon  a  brigade  of  the  light  division,  who  succeeded 
in  covering  its  retreat.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  right  of  the  enemy  was  posted,  from 
its  narrow  front,  confined  tho  attack  to  a  line  of 
but  two  battalions,  whilo  a  heavy  battery  of  guns 
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and  a  converging  fire  of  musketry  swept  its  ap- 
proach and  rendered  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  as- 
sailants unavailing  in  carrying  the  height.  Wel- 
lington perceived  the  difficulty,  and  inatantly 
changed  his  method  of  attack.  Walker,  with  the 
seventh  division,  and  Barnard,  with  a  light 
brigade,  were  pushed  up  the  left  of  the  height  to 
attack  the  right  of  the  French  at  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  centre  ;  while  Picton  and  Clin- 
ton were  directed  to  advance  at  once,  and  net,  as 
they  had  been  originally  ordered,  await  the  result 
of  Bereaford's  attempt  upon  the  hill.  The  whole 
face  of  the  battle  was  thus  suddenly  changed ; 
the  heights  were  speedily  won,  and  the  enemy, 
after  a  fierce  resistance,  driven  fairly  from  their 
ground,  and  forced  from  a  most  formidable 
position. 

That  night  the  French  retired,  and,  owing  to 
heavy  rains,  it  was  not  until  the  2nd  of  March 
that  General  Hill  overtook  them  in  front  of  Aire. 

Although  posted  on  formidable  ground,  Sir 
Rowland  instantly  and  successfully  brought  them 
to  action.  The  second  division,  with  Da  Costa's 
Portuguese,  advanced  to  the  attack,  but,  though 
these  latter  behaved  gallantly  and  won  the  ridge, 
they  were  attacked  furiously  and  forced  back  from 
the  height.  At  this  critical  moment  Sir  Rowland 
brought  up  Byng's  brigade,  charged  the  enemy, 
and  beat  them  from  the  field.  The  town  and 
position  were  abandoned,  the  Adour  hastily 
crossed,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  made. 

Soult  pursued  the  line  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adour,  and  concentrated  at  Plaisance  and  Man- 
bourget  to  await  Wellington's  attack,  but,  find- 
ing the  road  to  Bordeaux  uncovered,  the  allied 
general  marched  his  left  wing  directly  on  that 
city.  On  Beresford'e  approach  the  enemy  evacu- 
ated the  place,  crossing  over  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  and  the  authorities  and  inhabitants 
generally  assumed  the  white  cockade  and  declared 
Ives  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons. 


ADVENTURES  OF  PRINCE 
CHARLES, 


page  214.) 

After  a  residence  of  two  days  and  a  half  in  the 
island  of  Rassay,  informing  his  friends  that  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  ever  to  remain  long  in 
one  place,  and  that  he  had  hopes  of  finding  a 
French  ship  at  Skyo,  ho  desired  to  be  conveyed 
back  to  that  island.  The  whole  party  accord- 
ingly set  sail  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  July, 
in  the  same  open  boat  which  had  brought  them 
over  to  Rassay.  After  a  rough  voyage,  they 
landed  at  midnight  at  a  place  called  Great  Rock, 
end,  there  being  no  convenient  landing-place, 
they  had  to  jump  into  the  surf  and  wade  to  land. 
After  wandering  some  distance,  the  only  lodging 
the  party  could  find  was  a  lonely  cowhouse. 
Here,  without  either  fire  to  dry  them  or  food 
wherewith  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  passed  a 
most  wretched  night. 

On  the  following  morning  Charles  set  out 
alono  for  tho  mansion  of  MacKinnon,  a  Jaco- 
bite proprietor  in  the  isle  of  Skye.  Charles  now 
arranged  that  he  should  play  tho  part  of  ser- 
vant, and  Malcolm  that  of  master;  and  they 


accordingly  changed  clothes,  and  the  prince  took 
the  bag  which  contained  his  linen,  strapped  it 
over  his  shoulders,  and  trudged  after  Malcolm  aa 
a  humble  body-servant.  In  this  way  they  per- 
formed a  long  day's  journey,  and  in  walking 
over  the  mountains  they  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  sight  of  houses;  but  they 
sionally  met  a  few  country  people 
about. 

The  only  nourishment  which  the  two  pedes- 
trians had  during  their  long  walk  was  derived 
from  a  small  flask  of  brandy  carried  by  Mal- 
colm, with  occasional  draughts  from  wayside 
springs. 

After  a  journey  of  about  forty  miles,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  EUagol,  in  the  country  of 
MacKinnon,  where  they  happened  to  meet  two 
of  that  clan,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection. The  men  stared  at  the  prince  for  a 
little,  and  then,  recognising  him,  threw  up  their 
hands  and  wept. 

After  some  precautionary  measures  Malcolm 
went  to  the  house  of  MacKinnon,  introducing 
Charles  as  one  Lewis  Caw,  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
in  Crieff.  Tho  two  wayfarers  were  heartily  wel- 
comed by  Mr 8.  MacKinnon  with  true  Highland 
hospitality. 

When  a  hearty  meal  had  been  disposed  of  the 
two  travellers  went  to  sleep,  while  Mrs.  Mac- 
Kinnon took,  ber  station  on  the  ton  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  least 
danger.  Charles  slept  only  two  hours,  and  his 
travelling  companion  on  awaking  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  indefatigable  prince  dandling 
and  singing  to  Mrs.  MacKinnon's  infant,  with 
an  appearance  of  as  much  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  as  if  he  had  endured  neither  danger  nor 
fatigue. 

It  was  now  determined  that  Charles  should  be 
conducted  to  the  mainland  by  MacKinnon,  while 
Malcolm  should  remain  in  Skye  to  interrupt  or 
distract  the  pursuit  which  would  probably  be 
made  after  him.  Charles  then  insisted  upon 
Malcolm  accepting  his  purse  and  the  buckles 
from  his  shoes,  and  he  then  proposed  that  they 
should  smoke  a  parting  pipe  from  the  "  cutty  " 
which  he  usually  carried  with  him.  This  pipe  he 
afterwards  gave  to  Malcolm,  and  it  was  religiously 
preserved  with  the  other  relics  pertaining  to  the 
unfortunate  prince. 

Charles,  after  having  spent  upwards  of  two 
months  in  the  isles,  was  now  returning  to  tho 
mainland,  where  dangers  as  great  awaited  him. 
Tho  country  opposito  Skye,  upon  which  he  in- 
tended to  land,  was  that  wild  district  where  he 
had  first  reared  the  standard  of  his  enterprise,  and 
whose  population  was  so  entirely  and  so  zealously 
devoted  to  him.  In  every  respect  it  was  well  cal- 
culated to  afford  him  shelter,  except  that  it  was 
in  a  great  measure  laid  waste,  and  that  the 
soldiery  had  subjected  it  to  a  peculiarly  sharp 
system  of  surveillance.  Hunted,  however,  as  he 
had  been  out  of  the  Hebrides,  and  rely  in/  upon 
the  fidelity  of  the  people,  which  he  had  previously 
experienced  on  so  many  occasions,  be  hesitated 
not  to  throw  himself  once  more  upon  its  protec- 
tion. It  eventually  appeared  that  he  could  not 
have  adopted  a  wiser  course. 

After  a  rough  night  voyage  of  thirty  miles, 
Charles  landed  in  safety  at  a  place  called  Little 
Mallag.  Here  tho  whole  party  slept  three  nights 
in  the  open  fields.  The  prince  and  his  companions 
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then  net  out  for  the  seat  of  Macdonald  of  Moren. 
On  arriving  there  the  house  was  found  to  he 
burnt,  and  its  master  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
hring  in  a  hat  hard  by.  In  this  rude  habitation 
the  loyal-hearted  Highlander  dispensed  his  hos- 
pitality as  though  he  were  in  his  own  mansion. 
After  a  hearty  repast  and  a  refreshing  sleep, 
Charles  left  tho  hut  in  the  evening,  walked  during 
the  whole  of  tho  night,  and  arrived  at  Dorodale 
on  the  following  morning. 

By  this  timo  intelligence  of  tho  prince's  arrival 
at  Loch  Nevish  had  reached  tho  royal  army,  and 
a  strong  and  well-appointed  chain  of  posts  had 
been  drawn  around  him.  This  chain  consisted  of 
single  sentinels  planted  within  sight  of  each  other. 
By  day  these  men  were  perpetually  on  tho  look- 
oat  for  travellers,  none  of  whom  wero  permitted 
to  pass  without  examination  ;  and  by  night,  large 
fires  being  lighted  at  all  tho  posts,  they  crossed 
continually  from  ono  to  another,  so  as  to  leave  no 
piece  of  ground  within  a  space  of  twenty  miles  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  unvisited. 
This  system  has  an  appearance  of  such  excessive 
vigilance  that  at  first  sight  wonder  is  excited 
how  the  prince  should  have  been  able  to  baffle 
it.    Yet  it  had  one  Juult,  which,  by  being  taken 


advantage  of,  favoured  escape.  The  sentinels,  it 
will  be  observed,  crossed  each  other  at  the  points 
exactly  between  the  fires,  each  man  going  forward 
to  his  comrade's  lire,  and  then  returning  to  his 
own.  Of  course,  after  passing,  their  backs  were 
mutually  turned  towards  each  other,  and  the  space 
between  them  was  for  a  certain  time  lejt  unob- 
served. 

At  Borodale  Charles  dwelt  several  days  in  a 
cave,  and  again  set  out  on  his  wanderings. 
Travelling  all  night  with  untiring  diligence,  the 
party  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  tho  top  of  a 
hill  in  the  Braes  of  Locharkaig,  whence  they 
could  perceive  the  enemy's  camp  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Cameron,  tho  prince's  guide,  knew  that 
this  hill  had  been  searched  the  day  bofore,  and, 
therefore,  conjecturing  that  it  would  not  be  again 
searched  that  day,  counselled  that  they  should 
take  up  their  abode  there  till  the  evening,  and  en- 
deavour in  tho  meantime  to  procuro  sleep.  They 
reposed  for  two  hours,  after  which  the  whole 
party,  except  the  prince,  got  up  to  keep  sentry. 
About  nine  in  the  ovening  they  set  out  south- 
wards, and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing they  arrived  at  Corinnangaul.  Here  Cameron 
hoped  to  procure  some  provisions,  their  own  being 
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now  limited  to  a  littlo  butter  and  oatmeal,  but 
none  could  be  obtained. 

For  two  days  the  prince  had  now  been  skirting 
along  the  interior  of  tho  chain  of  sentries.  In  his 
dreary  and  stealthy  night  journeys  he  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  fires  which  marked  the  posts  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  hear  the  stated  cries  of  tho  sen- 
tinels as  they  crossed  backwards  and  forwards. 
These  fires  were  placed  at  brief  intervals,  and 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  a  patrolling  party  passed 
along  to  sec  that  the  sentinels  were  upon  the  alert. 
It  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  this  forlorn  little 
party  to  evade  or  break  from  a  toil  whoso  meshes 
were  at  once  so  strong  and  closely  set.  Yet  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  fear  of  being  soon 
inextricably  environed,  rendered  it  unavoidably 
necessary  that  they  should  make  the  attempt, 
though  it  were  only  to  anticipate  their  fate. 

This  desperate  enterprise  being  fixed  for  the 
succeeding  night,  they  crept  on  from  hill  to  hill 
until  they  came  to  one  from  which  they  espied  tho 
tires  of  a  camp,  which  seemed  to  bo  directly  in 
their  path.  Here  at  last  they  determined  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Cameron  at  this  juncture  proposed  to  go  for- 
ward and  prove  the  possibility  of  escaj*  before 
Charles  should  risk  his  own  person.  "  If  I  pet 
safe  through,"  said  he, "  and  also  return  safe,  then 
vou  may  venture  with  greater  security,  and  1  shall 
be  all  the  better  fitted  to  conduct  you."  So  say- 
ing, tho  brave  Highlander  put  the  passage  to  the 
proof,  and,  to  the  great  ioy  of  the  company,  re- 
turning in  safety,  the  whole  set  forward,  headed 
by  their  guide.  It  was  now  about  two  o  clock  in 
the  morning,  and  tho  brilliancy  of  tho  fires  was 
beginning  to  fado  before  the  advancing  light  of 
day.  Betwixt  the  two  posts  which  they  intended 
to  cross  was  a  small  mountain  stream,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  had  worn  a  deep  channel  in 
the  rocks.  Up  this  deep  and  narrow  dofile,  at  tho 
moment  when  tho  sentinels  were  returning  to 
their  fires,  and  had  their  backs  turned  towards  tho 
plaoe,  the  party  crept  on  all  fours,  with  tho 
stealthy  caution  and  quiet  of  Indian  savages.  A 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  carry  them  to  a  place 
where  they  were  completely  screened  from  tho 
observation  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  escaped  from  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  had  yet  environed  him,  Charles 
hastened  forward  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  well- 
concealed  spot  where  the  party  could  halt  and 
partake  of  refreshment;  and,  having  found  a 
place  of  this  description,  they  made  a  hearty 
meal  off  cheese  covered  with  oatmeal,  and  washed 
down  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring. 

Next  day  it  was  resolved  to  repair  northwards, 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
July  they  reached  Glenshiel,  where  they  passed 
the  whole  day  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  Into  at 
night  set  out  again,  and  arrived  on  the  following 
morning  at  Strathcluanie,  where,  choosing  a 
secret  place,  they  rested  till  three  o'clock  in  tho 
succeeding  afternoon.  They  now  directed  their 
steps  northward,  and  bite  at  night  reached  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  where  they  lodged  all  night, 
Charles  reposing  in  an  open  cave,  so  narrow  as 
not  to  permit  him  to  stretch  himself.  The  rain 
had  fallen  heavily  and  incessantly  during  tho  day, 
and  he  was  of  course  wet  to  tho  skin,  but  there 
possibility  of  a  fire  to  dry  him  ;  and,  with- 
and  deprived  of  sleep,  he  sought  consola- 
nnoking  his  pipe. 


Charles  next  morning  reached  a  retreat  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  upon  tho  hill  of 
Coranbian,  after  having  been  for  forty-eight  hours 
without  food.  Seven  men  occupied  this  place, 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  robbers.  They 
had  no  house  nor  hut  to  reside  in,  but  sheltered 
themselves  in  a  rocky  cave  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
whence  they  sallied  occasionally  to  provide  them- 
selves with  necessaries.  Such  men  as  these  were 
common  at  that  time  in  the  Highlands,  and  for 
some  years  afterwards,  being  generally  persons 
who  had  been  proscribed  for  their  concern  in  the 
insurrection,  and  who  had,  therefore,  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  than  by  depredation.  These 
men  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Charles  than  they 
recognised  him  beneath  his  disguise  and  foil  on 
their  knees  to  do  him  homago.  On  being  intro- 
duced to  their  cave  he  lost  no  time  in  satisfying 
his  hunger,  which  had  by  this  time  become  almost 
intolerable. 

The  condition  of  Charles  at  this  moment  was 
most  doplorable.  Upon  his  head  he  had  a  wretched 
yellow  wig  and  a  bonnet.  Around  his  nock  was 
a  dirty  and  faded  handkerchief.  His  coat  was  of 
coarse  dark-coloured  cloth ;  his  vest  of  Stirling 
tartan,  much  worn.  He  had  tartan  hose  and 
Highland  brogues,  tied  with  thongs  so  much 
worn  that  they  would  scarcely  keep  to  his  feet. 
His  shirt  (ana  he  had  but  one)  was  the  colour  of 
saffron.  Charles's  new  friends  were  enabled  to 
offer  the  choice  of  a  new  wardrobe  from  the  spoils 
of  various  portmanteaus  and  trunks  they  had 
taken  in  the  course  of  their  depredations. 

Charles  remained  in  this  cave  for  three  days, 
when  they  thought  proper  to  remove  to  another 
about  two  miles  off.  He  remained  altogether 
about  three  weeks  in  the  company  of  these  mem. 

On  the  18th  of  August  Charles  and  his  party 
set  out  again.  A  few  days  afterwards,  while 
Bleeping  upon  the  mountain  side  with  his  atten- 
dants, he  was  aroused  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  child,  who  exclaimed  she  saw  a 
body  of  rtd-coatt.  Looking  down  into  the  vale, 
tho  prince  accordingly  saw  a  troop  of  soldiers  de- 
molishing a  hut  which  he  had  recently  occupied 
and  searching  the  adjacent  woods.  This  occurred 
in  consequence  ef  information  which  had  been 
forwarded:  to  Fort  Augustus.  The  party,  in  great 
alarm,  ascended  the  face  of  the  mountain,  along 
the  deep  channel  of  a  torrent,  which  prevented 
them  being  seen.  They  then  travelled  to  another 
hill  prodigiously  high,  steep,  and  craggy,  on 
tho  summit  of  which  they  remained  all  day 
without  tasting  food.  In  the  evening  they  set 
forward  in  quest  of  food  and  shelter,  toiling 
along  among  stumps  of  trees  and  rooks,  which  tore 
their  clothes  and  limbs  and  impeded  them  at  every 
step.  At  length  they  arrived  at  a  cottage,  the 
good  woman  of  which  treated  Charles  and  his 
friends  kindly  and  provided  for  their  necessities. 

The  next  day  the  prinoc  crossed  Locharkaig 
and  was  conducted  to  a  fastness  in  tho  fir-wood 
of  Auchnacary.  Here  ho  received  a  message  thai 
friends  were  in  Badenoch,  where  a  safe  ana  com- 
fortable asylum  would  be  ready  for  him.  With- 
out stayintr  to  rest  himself,  he  Btarted  off,  and. 
walking  all  night,  he  arrived  at  the  appointed 
place  early  on  the  following  day.  His  friend 
Lochiel  met  him,  and  conducted  him  to  a  house, 
where  he  found  a  better  larder  than  he  had  had 
any  experience  of  since  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  call  for  a  dram  of 
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rhich  he  drank  to  the  health  of  all  pre- 
roinco  col  lop*  were  then  dressed  for 
him,  which  he  greedily  devoured  with  a  silver 
spoon,  saying  meanwhile,  "Now,  gentlemen,  I 
live  like  a  prince." 

In  a  few  days  Charles  and  his  companions  re- 
moved to  another  habitation  called  "  the  Cage," 
situate  in  the  wild  recesses  of  the  mountain  of 
Benalder,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  the  most 
effectual  protection  that  could  be  desired.  The 
house  or  hut  wan  within  a  small  thick  bush  of 
wood.  There  were  first  some  rows  of  trees  laid 
down  in  order  to  level  a  floor  for  the  habitation ; 
and,  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised  one 
side  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other ;  and  these 
trees,  by  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  bedded  with 
earth  and  gravel.  There  were  betwixt  the  trees, 
growing  naturally  on  their  own  roots,  some  stakes 
fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  tho  trees,  were  in- 
terwoven with  ropes  made  of  heath  and  birch 
twigs  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  an  oval 
shaii*,  and  the  whole  thatched  or  covered  over 
with  moss.  This  whole  fabric  hung,  as  it  were, 
by  a  large  tree,  which  reclined  from  one  end  all 
along  the  roof  to  tho  other,  and  which  gave  it  the 
name  of  "the  Cage."  By  chance  there  happen  i  -d  to 
be  two  stones  a  short  distance  from  one  another, 
in  the  side  next  the  precipice,  resembling  the 
pillars  of  a  chimney,  where  the  fire  was  placed. 
The  smoke  had  its  vent  here,  all  along  tho  face 
of  the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of  the  same 
colour  that  one  could  discover  no  difference  in 
the  clearest  day.  The  Cage  was  only  large  enough 
to  contain  six  or  seven  persons ;  four  of  whom 
were  frequently  employed  playing  at  cards,  one 
idly  looking  on,  one  baking,  and  the  other  cook- 


Charles  resided  in  this  romantic  retreat  from  the 
2nd  till  the  13th  of  September,  and  it  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  last  place  of  concealment  in  Scot- 
land. Two  French  vessels,  despatched  on  pur- 
pose to  bring  him  off  early  this  month,  anchored 
to  Lochnanua^h.  On  receiving  this  delightful  in- 
telliir<*nco  Charles  immediately  left  the  cage,  and, 
travelling  only  by  night,  reached  Moidart  on  tho 
19th.  As  care  had  been  taken  to  inform  as  many 
brethren  in  distress  as  were  within  reach  of  the  op- 
portunity of  escape  which  now  presented  itself,  a 
considerable  company  soon  assembled  on  the  shoro 
opposite  the  vessels.  Charles  was  destined,  like 
the  hare  which  returns  after  a  hard  chase  to  tho 
original  farm  from  which  it  sot  out,  to  leave 
Scotland,  where  he  had  undergone  so  long  and 
so  deadly  a  pursuit,  precisely  at  the  point  where, 
fourteen  months  previously,  he  had  first  set  foot 
upon  its  territory.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  accompanied  him  on  board, 
when,  the  anchor  being  immediately  raised  and 
the  sails  set,  the  hut  of  the  Stuarts  was  quickly 
borne  away  from  the  country  of  his  fathers.  Thus 
did  Charles  end  a  aeries  of  adventures  such  as  few 
princes  had  ever  encountered  before  him. 

The  remainder  of  this  unfortunate  prince's  his- 
tory may  bo  briefly  told.  He  reached  tho  small 
port  of  Roscort,  near  Morlaix,  after  having  sailed 
m  a  fog  through  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet, 
then  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Brcta^ne.  Imme- 
diately on  stepping  ashore  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  preserved 
him  through  so  many  dangers. 

After  residing  some  time  in  France  he  was  for- 
mally ejected  from  that  kingdom  by  the  govern- 


ment, and  he  spent  tho  remainder  of  his  lifo 
chiefly  at  Avignon,  a  city  to  Provence,  but  be- 
longing to  tho  Pope.  He  did  not  immediately 
resign  all  hope  of  a  restoration  to  tho  throne  of 
bis  ancestors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  entered  into  at 
least  one  conspiracy,  which  was  set  on  foot  for  that 
purpose  by  his  English  adherents  to  1763.  On 
that  occasion  bo  even  ventured  to  visit  London, 
to  order  to  transact  the  business  of  the  proposed 
insurrection.  Tho  kinc  knew  of  his  arrival  to  tho 
capital,  but  adopted  the  wise  resolution  not  to 
molest  him.  Tho  conspiracy  did  not,  however, 
arrive  at  any  head. 

Charles  to  his  later  years  was  degraded  by  the 
vices  of  a  disappointed  and  aimless  man  ;  but  he  \ 
was  by  no  means  the  lost  and  besotted  being  which 
prejudiced  historians  have  represented  him  ;  and 
indeed  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  a  man 
who  had  displayed  constancy  and  courage  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  and  who  had  also  shown  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  great  general  ability,  should 
wholly  ignore  to  after  life  Hie  good  qualities  which 
marked  his  early  but  adverse  career.  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  or  the  "  Young  Pretender,"  as 
he  is  commonly  called  to  history,  died  at  Rome 
in  1785  without  issue.  His  brother  Henry,  be- 
coming a  priest,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  the 
last  descendant  of  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
race  of  kings. 


A  PROVIDENTIAL  GUEST. 

A  widow  at  Dort,  to  Holland,  who  was  very 
industrious,  was  left  by  her  husband,  an  eminent 
carpenter,  with  a  comfortable  house,  some  land, 
ana  two  boats  for  carrying  merchandise  and  pas- 
sengers on  the  canals.  She  was  also  supposed  to 
be  worth  about  ten  thousand  guilders,  which  she 
employed  in  a  hempen  and  sail-cloth  manufactory 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her  fortune  and  in- 
structing her  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
to  useful  branches  of  business. 

One  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  in  the  year  178.5, 
a  person  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a  musket  and 
broadsword,  came  to  her  house  and  requested  lodg- 
ing. "  I  let  no  lodgings,  friend,"  said  the  widow  ; 
"  and,  besides,  I  have  no  spare  bed,  unless  you 
sloop  with  my  son,  which  I  think  very  improper, 
on  account  of  your  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  us 
all."  The  soldier  then  showed  a  discharge  from 
Diesbach's  regiment,  signed  by  the  major,  who 
gave  him  an  excellent  character,  and  a  passport 
from  Count  Maillebois,  governor  of  Breea.  The 
widow,  believing  the  stranger  to  be  an  honest 
man,  called  her  son  and  asked  htm  if  he  would 
accommodate  a  veteran,  who  had  served  the  re- 
public thirty  years  with  reputation,  with  part  of 
his  bed.  The  young  man  consented :  the  soldier 
was  accordingly  hospitably  entertained,  and  at  a 
seasonable  hour  withdrew  to  rest. 

Some  hours  afterwards  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  tho  street  door,  which  roused  the  soldier, 
who  m<*ved  softly  downstairs,  and  listened  at  the 
hall-door,  when  tho  blows  were  repeated,  and  the 
door  almost  broken  through  by  a  sledge,  or  some 
heavy  instrument.  By  this  time  the  widow  and 
her  daughters  were  much  alarmed,  and  ran 
frantic  through  different  parts  of  the  house,  ex- 
claiming, "  Murder !  murder  1" 
The  son  having  joined  tho  soldier  with  a 
of  loaded  pistols,  the  Utter,  screwing  on 
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bis  bayonet  and  fresh  priming  bis  piece,  which 
was  charged  with  slugs,  requested  the  women  to 
keep  themselves  in  a  back  room  out  of  the  way  of 
danger.  Soon  after  tbo  door  was  burst  in,  two 
ruffians  entered,  and  were  instantly  shot  by  the 
son,  who  discharged  both  his  pistols  at  once. 
Two  other  associates  of  the  dead  men  imme- 
diately returned  the  fire,  but  without  effect,  when 
the  intrepid  and  veteran  stranger,  taking  imme- 
diate advantage  of  the  discbarge  of  their  arms, 
rushed  on  them  like  a  lion,  ran  one  through  the 
body  with  his  bayonet,  and  whilst  the  other  was 
running  away  lodged  the  contents  of  his  piece 
between  his  shoulders,  and  ho  dropped  dead  on 
the  Bp it.  The  son  and  the  stranger  then  closed 
the  door  as  well  as  they  could,  reloaded  their 
arms,  made  a  good  fire,  and  watched  till  day- 
light, when  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  the 
manufactory  came  to  resume  their  employment, 
and  wero  Btruck  with  horror  and  surprise  at 
seeing  four  men  dead  on  the  dunghill  adjoining 
tho  house,  where  the  soldier  had  dragged  them 
beforo  they  closed  the  door. 

The  burgomaster  and  his  syndic  attended,  and 
took  the  depositions  of  the  family  relative  to  this 
affair.  The  bodies  wero  buried  in  a  cross-road, 
and  a  stone  erected  over  the  grave  with  this  in- 
scription : — "Here  lie  tho  remains  of  four  un- 
known ruffians,  who  deservodly  lost  their  lives  in 
an  attempt  to  rob  and  murder  a  worthy  woman 
and  her  family.  A  stranger  who  slept  in  the 
bouse,  to  which  Divine  Providence  undoubtedly 
directed  him,  was  tho  principal  instrument  in 
preventing  tbe  perpetration  of  such  horrid  de- 
signs, which  justly  entitles  him  to  a  lasting  me- 
morial and  the  thanks  of  the  public.  John 
Adrian  de  Grips,  a  discharged  soldier  from  tho 
regiment  of  Diesbach,  a  native  of  Middleburgh, 
in  Zealand,  and  upwards  of  seventy  years  old, 
was  the  David  who  slew  two  of  these  Ooliaths, 
the  rest  being  killed  by  the  son  of  the  family." 

The  widow  presented  tho  soldier  with  a  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  the  city  settled  a  handsome 
pension  on  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 
a  collection  or 
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A  DETERMINED  TRAITOR. 

In  one  of  the  many  plots  which  were  formed 
against  the  life  and  government  of  Peter  tbe 
Great  there  was  among  the  number  of  those 
seized  a  soldier  belonging  to  his  own  regiment  of 
guards.  Peter,  being  told  by  tho  officers  that  this 
man  had  always  behaved  extremely  well,  had  the 
curiosity  to  see  him,  and  learn  from  his  own  mouth 
what  had  been  his  inducement  to  be  concerned  in 
a  plot  against  him.  To  this  purpose  he  dressed 
himself  in  plain  clothes,  that  he  might  not  bo 
known  by  tbe  man,  and  went  to  the  prison  where 
be  was  confined.  After  some  conversation  Peter 
added,  "  I  should  bo  glad  to  bear,  friend,  what 
weie  your  reasons  fur  being  concerned  in  an  at- 
tempt against  tho  emperor,  your  master,  as  1  am 
certain  that  he  never  did  you  any  injury  ;  on  the 
iry,  be  had  a  regard  for  you  as  a  bravo 
soldier,  and  a  man  who  always  did  his  duty  in  the 


I  field.  If  you  were,  therefore,  to  show  tho  least  re- 
.  morse  for  what  you  have  done  the  emperor  would, 
I  am  persuaded,  forgive  you  ;  but  before  I  interest 
myself  in  your  behalf  you  must  tell  me  by  what 
motives  you  were  induced  to  join  tho  mutineers ; 
and  I  aay  again  that  the  emperor,  who  is  naturally 
good  ana  compassionate,  will  give  you  your  par- 
don." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  tbe  emperor,"  replied  tbe 
soldier,  "  for  I  never  saw  him  out  at  a  distance ; 
but  he  caused  my  father's  head  to  be  cut  off  some 
time  ago  for  being  concerned  in  a  former  rebellion, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  son  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  father  by  that  of  the  person  who  took  away 
bis  life.  If,  then,  the  emperor  is  really  as  good 
and  merciful  as  you  have  represented  him,  advise 
him,  for  his  own  safety,  not  to  pardon  me ;  for 
were  he  to  restore  me  to  my  liberty  tbo  first  use 
I  should  make  of  it  would  be  to  engage  in  some 
new  attempt  against  bis  life ;  nor  should  I  ever 
rest  till  I  had  accomplished  my  design.  The  se- 
curest method,  therefore,  which  ho  can  take  will 
be  to  order  my  head  to  be  struck  off  immediately, 
without  which  his  own  life  is  in  danger." 

Tho  czar  in  vain  used  all  the  arguments  be 
could  think  of  to  set  before  this  desperado  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  such  sentiments:  he  still 
persisted  in  what  he  had  declared ;  and  Peter  de- 
parted, greatly  chagrined  at  tbe  bad  success  of 
Lis  visit,  and  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  this 
man  with  the  rest  of  his  accomplices. 

COWARDS  IN  ACTION. 

In  tbe  year  1746  tbe  Lion,  of  fifty-eight  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Brett,  engaged  with  two 
French  vessels,  one  a  man-of-war  of  sixty-four 
guns,  and  the  other  a  ship  of  sixteen  guns.  The 
Lion  ran  alongsido  the  large  ship,  and  fought  her 
within  pistol-shot  for  five  hours,  when,  her  rigging 
being  cut  to  pieces  and  her  masts  shot  away,  so 
that  she  lay  muzzled  in  the  sea  and  could  do 
nothing  with  her  sails,  the  French  ship  escaped. 
Forty-five  of  the  Lion'a  men  were  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  seven  wounded.  Every  person 
quartered  at  the  guns  was  killed  upon  the  spot, 
except  two  men  and  a  boy.  Captain  Brett  was 
wounded  in  the  arm,  in  tho  foot,  and  was  knocked 
down  with  splinters  several  times.  His  lieu- 
tenants wero  all  wounded  two  hours  before  the 
close  of  tho  action,  but  still  would  not  leave  the 
deck,  but  continued  to  encourage  the  men  to  tbe 
last.  It  is  singular  that,  with  such  examples  of 
bravery,  a  coward  could  be  found  in  tho  vessel ; 
but  this  was  the  case.  Tho  captain  of  marines, 
though  called  upon  several  times  during  the 
action,  could  not  bo  found.  At  last  one  of  the 
midshipmen  discovered  him  concealed  under  a 
large  bag  of  hay,  with  one  of  his  corporals  by 
him.  The  charge  which  this  recreant  so  basely 
deserted  was  taken  by  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Loach,  the 
chaplain,  who  bravely  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  corps,  rallied  them  twice  on  the  poop  of  the 
ship,  and  encouraged  them  to  behave  lixe  English- 
men, until  be  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot. 

HOUGH  AND  READY. 

Tub  Marquis  of  Granby,  having  returned  from 
the  army  in  Germany,  travelled  with  all  possible 
expedition  from  tho  English  port  at  which  be 
landed  to  London  ;  and  finding  on  his  arrival  that 
the  king  was  at  Windsor,  he  proceeded  there  in 
his  travelling  dress,  when,  desiring  to  be  in- 
stantly introduced  to  bis  Majesty,  there  came  to 
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lord,  neat  and  trimly  dressed,  pay, 
and  perfumed  like  a  milliner,  who,  in  the  style  of 
a  waiting-gentlewoman,  said  ho  hoped  the  noblo 
marquis  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  presence  in 
so  improper  a  habit,  adding,  44  Ton  my  honour, 
my  lord,  you  look  more  like  a  groom  than  a  gentle- 
man." "  Perhaps  1  may,"  replied  the  marquis, 
"  and  I  give  you  my  word,  if  you  do  not  intro- 
i  me  to  the  long  this  instant,  I  will  act  like  a 
and  curry  you  in  a  way  you  won't  like." 


Calts  of  ijje  Camp  $m  ana  i\t 

<$uarttr-gtrk. 
♦  — 

EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

of  the  Contributor*  to  the  "  SCapiet  gtorte*." 

XIII.— VOLUNTEERING  ON  DESPERATE 
8EKVICB. 

The  boom  of  cannon,  the  shriek  of  bombs 
tearing  through  the  air,  tho  deafening  explosion 
of  bursting  shell,  the  volleying  musketry,  the 
sharp  report  of  gingulls  ana  howitzers,  the  yell 
of  infuriated  Mussulmans,  the  ringing  cheer  of 
British  troops,  the  bray  of  the  trumpet  calling  to 
the  charge,  or  the  long  wail  of  the  bugle  sound- 
ing the  retire,  blending  with  the  clash  of  steel 
ana  the  clang  and  boom  of  cymbal  and  gong, 

C laced  a  discord  that  through  day  and  night, 
the  best  part  of  the  week,  had  made  the  para- 
dise around  Ghuznee  appear  a  perfect  hell  on  earth. 

Orchards  and  gardens,  summer  palaces,  tem- 
ples, kiosks,  and  mausoleums — all  the  evidences 
of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  that  part  of  eastern 
Persia  lying  without  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
and  so  late  the  theme  of  poet  and  of  painter- 
were  now  for  leagues  a  black  and  withered  waste ; 
yet  still,  with  unabated  fury,  the  demons  of  war 
kept  up  their  infernal  revels. 

44  Forward,  my  lads,  forward !  Tho  enemy  is 
before  you !  Strike  for  your  king  and  country ! 
Ghuznee  must  be  ours !  Plunder  and  glory !  For- 
ward !  Death  or  victory !"  day  and  night  Bhouted 
the  British  leaders,  as  they  guided  their  willing 
bands  to  the  slaughter. 

*'  Allah  il  Allah !  Down  with  the  treacherous 
feringee,  the  dog  of  a  giaour!  Down  with  the 
accursed  misbeliever !  Up  with  the  crescent ! 
There  is  but  one  God.  ana  Mahomet  is  His  pro- 
phet !  Allah  il  Allah  f  Upon  them !"  were  the 
counter  cries  that  from  ten  thousand  throats  rose 
up  to  heaven  by  day  and  night,  as  scimitar  was 
dashed  on  sword  ana  bayonet. 

And,  with  tho  name  of  Allah  on  their  lips,  the 
Aflghans  rushed  on  the  levelled  bayonets,  and 
died  happy  if,  while  writhing  on  tho  steel  that 
impaled  them,  they  could  but  strike  one  blow  at 
the  accursed  dogs  who  slew  thom,  murmuring 
With  the  last  death-gurgle,  "  Allah  il  Allah !" 
e         e        •        e        •  • 

"  Ah !  is  that  you,  Brown  P  I  am  glad  to  seo 
you  again.  Just  got  to  the  front  P  inquired 
Edgar,  as,  about  two  months  later  in  the  order 
of  our  history,  he  looked  up  from  a  hair  mat- 
tress under  a  bell-tent,  where  ho  was  lying,  more 
for  rest  than  sleep,  during  the  brief  relaxation 
from  July  that  the  urgency  of  the  siego  per- 
i  in  twenty-four  hours. 


"  Yes,  major;  I  have  just  come  to  report  my- 
self. I  have  been  to  the  adjutant  and  reported 
the  fifteen  rank  and  file  I  have  brought  with  me. 
We  had  a  tedious  time  of  it,  bringing  up  tbe 
stores :  our  line  of  elephants  and  camels,  with  led 
horses  and  mules,  reached  more  than  three  miles." 

"  And  how  is  the  colonel  ?  He  of  course  has 
come  with  you  ?" 

"  Quite  strong  and  hearty  now,  major ;  the 
fever  didn't  last  long ;  but  he's  been  in  an  awful 
state  of  impatience  all  tho  way,  for  fear  you 
should  take  the  city  before  he  could  got  to  the 
front.  You  should  have  seen  his  joy,  major, 
when  we  heard  last  night  from  a  courier  who 
paused  us  that  Ghuznee  wasn't  taken  yet,  and 
he'd  have  another  slap  at  tho  treacherous  Af- 
ghans. Ah  !  major,  you  want  my  Peggy  here,  to 
put  you  a  little  tidy.  Excuse  me  for  saying  so,  sir." 

44  Quito  true,  Brown.  How  is  your  good  wife  ? 
She's  with  you,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Edgar,  with 
interest,  as  he  rose  and  took  a  chair. 

"  She  s  never  out  of  the  sound  of  the  tattoo,  I 
warrant  you,  sir;  and  ten  minutes  after  tho 
route's  given  she's  ready  for  the  road.  She'll  bo 
round,  if  you  please,  major,  as  soon  as  you  are 
on  duty  :  our  billot  is  close  at  hand." 

"  Well,  the  tent  will  look  more  comfortablo 
after  her  clover  hands  have  been  in  it.  Now  tell 
me,  Brown  (for  the  order  for  our  instant  march 
came  before  tho  finding  was  known),  what  was  tho 
result  of  the  court-martial  on  Colonel  Clinton  P" 

44  Well,  major,  I  only  heard  it  rumoured,  for 
it  was  kept  quite  dark,  that  the  finding  was, 
cashiering  with  disgrace.  But  it  was  said  hia 
own  commanding  officer,  who  had  posted  all  tho 
way  from  the  hills  by  Dak,  and  our  colonel" 
(hero  Brown  looked  with  an  expressive  meaning 
at  the  major)  "  interfered  in  his  favour,  and  so  it 
ended  in  his  being  ordered  for  tho  hot  season  to 
tho  hills,  with  a  request  that  ho  would  sell  out 
and  retire  from  tho  service  before  tho  end  of  tho 
rainy  season.  All  I  know  further,  major,  is  that 
a  week  before  we  left  the  cantonment  no  sold  tho 
furniture  of  his  bungalow,  and.  with  his  khansa- 
man,  three  kitmutgare,  six  coolies,  and  two  syces 
(for  I  saw  them  and  counted  them),  set  out  for 
one  of  the  hill  stations." 

"  Thank  you,  Brown.  Thank  God,"  ho  mut- 
tered, "  it  has  ended  so  well.  Tho  open  disgrace 
at  least  has  been  spared  him." 

44  There  is  stirring  news  from  tho  front,  major, 
this  morning."  Brown  continued,  pretending  not 
to  have  heard  Edgar's  almost  involuntary  ejacu- 
lation: 44  the  city  is  to  be  stormed  to-night,  as 
there  is  no  hope  of  making  a  practical  breach  in 
the  walls,  that  seem  to  be  built  or  hewn  out  of 
rock." 

44 Indeed?  This  is  since  I  came  off  duty, 
Brown.   What  else  have  you  heard  ?" 

44  That  it  is  proposed  to  blow  in  the  gates  with 
powder,  and  then  rush  in  through  tho  splinters ; 
only  tho  commander-in-chief  doe3  not  know  what 
officer  to  select  for  so  important  and  cool-headed 
a  trust.'.' 

44  Who  told  you  that,  Brown  f"  Edgar  de- 
manded abruptly. 

44  No  one,  major,  but  I  heard  our  adjutant 
tell  the  senior  major  so  while  I  was  waiting  for 
my  order  on  the  quarter-master." 

44  Unbuckle  that  portmanteau  for  me,  Brown, 
like  a  good  fellow,"  replied  Edgar.  44 1'vo  got  a 
scratch  in  my  left  shoulder,  and  I  can't  use  tho 
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arm  for  any  purpose  requiring  strength.  There 
—the  one  in  tin  corner. 

"  You  are  wounded,  major  P  And  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,"  the  honest  sergeant 
replied,  stopping  in  his  task,  and  glancing  up  at 
his  officer  with  a  look  of  reproachful  pity. 
"  When  was  it,  sir  P" 

"  Oh  !  some  days  ago.    It's  nothing." 

"  I'll  send  Mrs.  Brown  round  to  you  directly, 
major,  if  you'll  let  me.  She's  a  rare  hand  at 
wounds." 

"  Nonsense,  Brown,  it's  nothing.  See,  I  can 
use  my  arm  "  (and  he  moved  it  about  freely).  "I 
cannot  pull  or  push  with  it,  that's  all." 

"  Now,  major,  the  portmanteau's  open.  What 
am  I  to  look  for  ?"  inquired  Brown,  eyeing  his 
officer  askance. 

"  A  bundle  of  letters,  tied  with  red  tape." 

"  Here  it  is,  major." 

"  Thank  you,  Brown,  thank  you,"  replied 
Edgar,  pulling  one  of  the  letters  from  the  heap. 
**  Where  is  Colonel  Sawbridgo  quartered  P" 

"  His  marquee  is  about  a  hundred  yards  in  tho 
rear,  on  tho  tirst  clearing  behind  our  tents.  You 
can't  miss  it,  major." 

In  five  minutes  Edgar  was  grasping  the  hand 
of  his  best  friend,  Colonel  Sawbridge,  hearing  a 
confirmation  of  what  the  sergeant  had  told  him, 
and  returning  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  service 
just  rendered  on  behalf  of  his  friend. 

Within  an  hour  from  that  time  Colonel  Saw- 
bridge  had  introduced  his  youthful  major  to  the 
special  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as  the 
most  fit  and  efficient  person  to  bo  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  storming  of  the  gates  of 
Ohuznee.  Any  doubt  the  commander  might 
havo  felt  on  the  subject  of  selection,  however, 
was  quickly  set  at  rest  when  Edgar  presented  the 
letter  which  General  Stuart  had  written  in  his 
behalf,  and  given  him  after  his  first  field  at 
Mida. 

"  Your  colonel  speaks  so  strongly  in  your  fa- 
vour, your  past  services  are  such  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  your  judgment  and  prudence,  and  my 
old  friend  Major-Genera]  Stuart  writes  in  such 
glowing  terms  of  your  abilities,  that,  despite  all 
claims  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  entrust  you,  Major 
Havering,  with  the  storming  of  the  city  gates  to- 
night." 

With  a  swelling  heart  and  a  firm  elastic  step, 
Edgar  left  his  general  and  commanding  officer  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  returned  for  a  few 
minutes'  calm  reflection  to  his  own  quarters,  if 
the  small,  confused,  and  untidy  marquee  he  had 
so  lately  left  might  be  called  by  so  imposing  a 
name.  His  surprise,  however,  was  great  when 
the  sentry  drew  aside  the  folds  of  the  canvas 
entrance,  and  he  discovered  his  camp  bed,  which 
he  had  left  covered  with  arms,  cloaks,  saddles, 
and  papers, neatly  made  ;  the  articles  hung  to  tho 
tent  poles  or  carefully  placed  where  they  could 
be  easily  found,  and  his  papers  smoothly  arranged 
in  Unfa  p  rtmtaftMa;  dm  table,  which  hid  Um 
•*  perfect  chaos  of  disorder,  tastily  laid  out ;  and 
everything  that  could  add  to  his' convenience  or 
comfort  scrupulously  attended  to. 

"  That  good  woman,  not  two  hours  off  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles, 
With  the  double  claim  of  a  husband  and  three 
children  on  her  hands,  has  yet  found  time  to 
tMnd  to  my  comfort  before  seeking  the  rest  and 

ose  so  necessary  for  herself.  For  all  this  com- 


fort, and  her  perpetual  attention  to  my  wants,  it 
would  be  an  unkind  and  cruel  act  in  me  to  ex- 
pose her  husband  to  almost  certain  wounds  and 
death.  No,  though  I  would  like  to  have  (riven 
him  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  fourth  stripe  on 
his  arm,  with  the  extra  pay  and  the  pillage  that, 
as  one  of  the  storming  party,  would  have  been 
sure  to  fall  to  his  lot,  I  cannot  think  of  reward- 
ing the  wife's  kindness  by  imperilling  her  hus- 
band's life.    No,  1  must  select  another  sergeant." 

Sitting  down  at  his  table,  Edgar  began  to 
meditate  over  the  list  of  non  -  commissioned 
officers  who  were  at  his  disposal  for  the  night 
assault.  He  had  barely. seated  himself,  however, 
when  Sergeant  Brown,  washed,  brushed,  and  in 
his  full  marching  regimentals,  made  his  appear- 
ance before  him. 

"  Why,  sergeant,  who  has  ordered  you  on  duty 
to-day  ?  Surely  the  adjutant  might  nave  let  you 
havo  one  night's  rest,  to  recover  the  fatigues  of 
a  march  across  the  Sutlej.  I'll  order  you  off, 
Brown,  if  you  like,"  observed  Edgar. 

"  I  came  on  full  duty  of  my  own  free  will, 
major,  meaning  to  show  on  evening  parade.  If 
I  had  wanted  another  day's  rest  our  adjutant  is 
too  kind  a  gentleman  to  have  refused  me." 

"  I  see  your  good  wife  has  been  here  already, 
and  converted  my  limbo  of  confusion  into  a  com- 
fortable and  tidy  apartment.  You  must  tell  me, 
Brown,  what  1  can  do  for  her.  Do  the  children 
want  anything  P" 

"  Oh  f  no,  major,  thank  you.  You  are  always 
thinking  of  them.  Nothing,  thank  you,  in  that 
way." 

"  Is  there  any  other  way,  then,  that  I  can  do 
anything  for  her  or  you  F 

«  Well,  your  honour,  if  you  wouldn't  be 
offended — you  see  women  take  strange  fancies 
sometimes,  and  my  Peggy  has  set  her  heart  on 
naming  one  of  the  twins  after  you,  major,  if  yon 
wouldn't  be  offended  at  her  asking  the  liberty," 
replied  the  sergeant,  looking  with  an  expression 
of  diffidence  at  his  officer. 

"Offended?  Twins P  What  do  you  mean?" 
inquired  Edgar,  completely  mystified. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  your  honour  ?  That's  just  like 
me.  Well,  sir,  about  six  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Brown 
was  taken  ill  on  the  march,  and  was  confined,  in 
one  of  the  women's  bullock- waggons,  of  a  son 
and  daughter." 

"  Twins  only  six  weeks  ago  P  And  yet  she 
can  find  time  to  attend  to  my  tent !  This  most 
not  be  in  future,  Brown,  and  you  must  see  she 
does  not  do  it.  Any  of  the  men's  unencumbered 
wives  can  do  all  I  require,  without  taxing  her 
time  and  strength." 

"  Oh !  sir,  it  s  no  tax  at  all,  and  it  would  cut 
her  to  the  heart  to  have  anybody  attend  to  you 
but  herself.  And  then,  you  know,  she's  uncom- 
mon strong  and  healthv,  and  the  twins  is  no 
trouble  at  aU." 

"That's  your  opinion,  Brown;  I  fancy  your 
wife's  is  different.  But  no  matter,  tell  her  she 
may  call  her  boy  by  what  name  she  pleases, 
without  asking  consent  of  me  ;  but,  whether  she 
calls  him  Dick,  Jack,  or  Edgar,  I'll  be  godfather 
to  him ;  for  that's  what  she  means,  I  suppose. 
And  give  her  this,  to  buy  him  a  suitable  drees  for 
the  occasion— when  tho  siege  is  over,  Brown." 

14 1  beg  your  pardon,  major,"  cried  the  sergeant, 
opening  the  slip  of  paper  Edgar  had  just  taken 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  "  but  you  have  made 
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ce :  you  meant  to  gi  ve  me 
and  this  is  a  bank  note  for  ten." 

"No  mistake  at  all.  Didn't  yon  say  there 
were  twins  ?  And  hasn't  the  girl  quite  as  much 
right  to  a  new  robe  as  the  hoy  P  It's  all  right, 
Brown.  I  shall  want  nothing  else  to-night ; 
you  can  leave  me  now,"  replied  Edgar,  as  Brown 
seemed  to  hesitate. 

n  My  wife  must  thank  you,  major,  for  your 
kindness,  for  I  can't.  But  please,  sir,  I — I  hope — 
that  is,  I  trust  I  haven't  done  anything  to  dis- 
qualify me  from  being  one  of  the  storming  party 
to-night :  you  spoke  as  if  you'd  made  up  your 


"  I  certainly  had  not  intended  to  include  you 
among  the  four  non-commissioned  officers  for  this 
night  s  perilous  duty  ;  and,  being  just  off  a  march, 
1  thought  you  would  like  to  devote  the  first  hours 
of  the  general  halt  in  attending  to  the  comfort 
and  arrangement  of  your  own  quarters." 

"  My  wife  always  does  that  duty  herself,  major, 
and  is  much  better  at  it  than  I  am ;  and  then,  sir, 
she'd  think  I'd  fallen  into  disgrace  if  I  wasn't 
allowed  to  take  my  sharo  in  any  danger  to  which 

a major  was  exposed.  In  fact,  I've  come  out 
y  equipped  for  the  night's  duty." 
"  In  that  case  I  suppose  I  must  humour  your 
fighting  propensities,  Brown,  and  alter  my  plan," 
replied  Edgar,  smiling.  "  At  all  events,  I  shall 
not  require  you  for  the  next  two  hours.  The  bugle 
will  sound  at  dusk  in  the  third  parallel,  where 
you  will  fall  in  with  the  hundred  men  who  are  to 
form  the  storming  party.  The  two  supporting 
columns  will  be  formed  in  the  covered  way  about 
the  same  time,  but  a  little  in  the  rear.  Don't 
get  attached  to  the  wrong  party,  sergeant." 

"No  fear  of  that,  your  honour.  I  shall  be  in 
the  parallel  with  the  first  note  of  the  bugle." 

"Brown,  on  second  thoughts,  I  hardly  feel 
justified  in  letting  you  join  this  affair  to-night." 

"  Why  so,  major,  may  I  ask  lr"  inquired  Brown, 
with  a  look  of  sudden  chagrin. 

"  Because,  if  I  take  you,  your  danger  will  be 
double,  as  I  must  employ  you  both  in  the  forlorn 
hope  and  in  the  subsequent  storming;  and  all  the 
men  told  off,  and  who  have  volunteered,  are 
unmarried.  Now,  you  have  a  good  wife  and  fivo 
children.  I  am  not  justified  in  exposing  you  to 
unnecessary  peril,  for  in  all  such  cases,  you  know, 
a  man  is  sure  of  doing  ono  of  two  things — 
winning  promotion,  or  losing  bis  name  off  the 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  major,  to  offer  mo  a 
reason  for  not  joining  the  expedition ;  but  the 
danger  won't  be  greater  to  me  than  to  yourself, 
air,  and  my  wife  would  never  forgive  me  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  you,  and  I  not  there  to  do 
something  to  help  you.  Besides,  air,  I  haven't 
done  a  stroke  of  duty  for  weeks,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  order  me  to  the  rear,  after  waiting  so  long." 

"  I  speak  against  my  own  interest  in  wishing 
you  to  stay  behind,  Brown ;  but  come,  in  Heaven's 
name,  if  you  wish  it :  I  want  such  a  cool  steady 
man  as  you.  But  you  must  leave  your  knap- 
sack :  the  four  non-commissioned  officers  must 
be  as  lightly  equipped  as  possible." 

"Thank  you,  major;  you've  made  me  quite 
happy.  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  before 
gotngP" 

"  Nothing,  Brown.  I  wish  to  bo  alone  till 
dusk." 

Though  the  din  of  the  siege,  and  the  roaring 


of  artillery  from  city  and  trenches,  made  a  dis- 
tracting confusion,  shaking  both  the  air  and  the 
earth,  Edgar  calmly  sat  down  to  his  rudo  bamboo 
table,  and  began  a  short  epistle  to  his  parents, 
to  be  forwarded  to  England  should  he  fall  in  the 
extremely  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he  had 
bound  himself  for  that  night,  none  knowing 
better  than  he  that,  though  promotion  was  certain 
to  follow  a  successful  issue,  the  probability  of 
wounds  or  death,  whatever  the  result  might  be, 
far  more  certain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FORLORN  HOPE. 

Edgar  had  just  sufficient  light  to  seal  and 
direct  his  letter,  when  a  low  blast  on  the  bugle, 
the  first  of  the  three  arranged  signals,  was  sounded 
without  the  marquee.  With  a  bright  counte- 
nance and  a  firm  step,  ho  rose,  tightened  his  sword- 
belt,  placed  a  small  double-barrelled  pistol  in  the 
breast  of  his  uniform,  and  strode  into  the  open 
air,  a  disk  of  fire,  surrounded  by  purple  clouds, 
to  the  west,  indicating  the  last  limb  of  the  setting 
sun,  while  to  the  north  a  canopy  of  sulphurous 
smoke,  enveloping  sky  and  earth,  and  from  which 
long  tongues  of  lurid  flame  leaped  out  in  fitful 
gusts,  plainly  showed  the  position  of  the  be- 
leaguered city. 

As  he  gased  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  surround- 
ing scene,  and  at  the  leaden  sky  overhead,  the 
segment  of  the  fiery  god  disappeared  behind  the 


dark  belt  of  the  horizon,  and,  with  scarcely  any 
appreciable  twilight,  the  scorching  day  of  India 
had  passed  into  sombre  night. 


The  men  selected  for  the  assault  were  hurry- 
ing by  in  twos  and  threes  as  Edgar  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  third  and  last  parallel,  where, 
as  the  men  fell  in,  under  the  protection  of  the 
breastworks  and  parapets,  the  general,  Colonel 
Sawbridge,  most  of  the  commanding  officers 
whose  regiments  were  not  on  duty,  and  the  whole 
of  the  commander's  staff  were  collecting,  as 
spectators  of  the  approaching  deed  of  danger  and 
daring. 

A  second  note  in  the  some  low  wailing  strain 
was  sounded  at  some  distance  in  the  rear. 
Instantly  Edgar,  who  hod  been  leaning  listlessly 
against  the  trunnion  of  a  dismounted  cannon, 
started  into  life  and  animation,  and,  striding  up  to 
his  column,  had  the  muster-roll  of  their  names 
called  over,  every  man  answering  with  alacrity 
to  the  call.  Giving  tho  captain,  the  two  lieu- 
tenants, and  ensigns  (the  officers  entrusted  with 
the  leading  of  the  storming  party)  ample  instruc- 
tions when  and  how  to  advance,  he  next  turned 
to  the  four  non-commissioned  officers  and  eight 
men  who  mado  up  the  complement  of  tho  forlorn 
hope.  Throwing  bock  a  tarpaulin  from  a  half- 
filled  gabion,  he  pointed  to  a  number  of  small 
leather  bags,  each  one  filled  with  four  pounds  of 
gunpowder,  observing,  as  ho  hastily  covered  the 
wicker  receptacle,  as  a  monster  shell  passed  scream- 
ing over  their  heads  and  buried  itself  in  the  soft 
earth  some  short  distanco  beyond — 

"  When  the  bugle  sounds  for  the  third  time 
every  man  will  follow  my  example,  and  take  up 
four  of  theso  charges  quickly,  but  with  no  con- 
fusion, each  man  in  the  order  in  which  he  stands. 
You  will  then  follow  me  up  this  embrasure,  which 
has  been  levelled  into  an  incline  for  the  purpose, 
find,  at  a  quick  run  across  the 
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direct  for  the  city  gate.  Should  I  fall  on  the 
way,  stop  for  nothing,  but  make  for  the  point 
indicated  us  quickly  as  possible,  and  there  the 
senior  sergeant,  whoever  ne  may  be,  will  carry  out 
my  instructions.  Confound  that  shell !  it  will 
ezposo  us  to  the  enemy,"  exclaimed  Edgar,  as 
another  immense  shell,  at  the  moment  it  reached 
the  zenith,  burst  with  a  frightful  explosion, 
showering  down  a  perfect  flood  of  light,  and 
splintered  missiles,  over  the  impatient  troops  in  the 
trenches. 

The  next  minute  a  loud  cheering  blast  on  the 
bugle,  given  from  the  covered  way,  proclaimed 
that  the  instant  for  action  had  arrived.  Jerking 
back  the  covering  from  the  gabion,  Edgar  quickly 
supplied  himself  with  the  prescribed  number  of 
bags,  and,  stepping  aside,  allowed  Brown  and  the 
other  sergeants  to  load  themselves  and  tako  their 
place  by  his  side. 

So  quickly  and  orderly  was  this  operation  ef- 
fected that  by  the  time  the  buglo  had  ceased  the 
dozen  courageous  men  and  their  officer  were  ready 
for  the  duty  before  them.  Waiting  for  an  instant, 
till  the  sods  and  loose  gravel  dashed  about  by 
four  or  five  cannon-balls  that  struck  the  parapet 
and  breastwork  of  tho  trenches  had  flown  by, 
Edgar  darted  up  the  incline,  followed  by  his  brave 
band,  who,  spreading  wido  across  the  open  espla- 
nade, hurried  at  full  speed  after  their  leader. 

With  a  determination  to  annihilate  the  advanc- 
ing party,  the  enemy  poured  down  a  perfect  storm 
of  grape,  canister,  and  small  shot,  ploughing  up 
the  ground  on  all  sides  of  tho  heavily  hurt  hen  ed 
and  dangerously  freighted  forlorn  hope,  who,  with 
all  their  speed,  had  not  yet  traversed  a  third  of 
tho  300  yards  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
shelter  of  the  deep-arched  city  gate,  the  only  spot 
whore  they  could  find  a  moment's  cover  or  pro- 
tection from  the  murderous  fire  directed  on  them 
from  the  loop-holes,  turrets,  and  walls. 

How  many  of  his  determined  band  had  fallen 
Edgar  was  unable  to  tell,  but  that  several  wore 
down  the  groans  tliat  assailed  his  cars  and  the 
rolling  bags  of  powder  too  certainly  assured  him. 
Not  daring  to  look  round,  lest  ho  might  lose  a 
moment  of  time,  Havering  redoubled  his  speed, 
and,  amidst  another  volloy  of  small  arms,  darted 
forward  and  gained  the  shelter  of  the  gate,  when, 
throwing  down  his  burthen,  he  leant  against  the 
ponderous  iron-bound  leaves,  to  regain  his  breath 
and  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 
Seven  of  them  came  in  together  with  a  rush, 
one,  tho  bugler,  falling  on  tho  very  margin  of 
safety,  a  bullet  entering  the  spine  at  the  napo  of 
the  neck. 

Two  of  his  non-commissioned  officers  and  three 
men  had  fallen  in  that  short  but  perilous  run  for 
life.  It  was  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  Edgar  was  ablo  to  recognise  Brown 
among  tho  foremost  of  the  group  around  him. 

"  la  there  any  chance  of  the  othors  coming  in  Y* 
he  inquired,  when  all  were  assembled  under  the 
recess,  and  he  had  timo  to  count  bis  men. 

"None,  major.  I  am  myself  a  bad  runner, 
and  was  tho  last  of  tho  party ;  I  counted  five  as 
1  patted,  but  managed  to  pick  up  two  of  tho  hags 
that  lay  m  my  way,  replied  one  of  tho  volunteers, 
laying  down  his  extra  load. 

"  That  was  prudent,  at  least.  Wo  must,  how- 
over,  make  this  do,  though  more  would  have  been 
better." 

kneeling  to  his  task,  Edgar  began  to  pile 


twenty- nine  of  the  thirty  bags  of  powder  against 
the  centre  of  the  massive  leaves,  that  in  size, 
thickness,  and  plating  seemed  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  battering  of  tho  heaviest  artillery.  Aa 
he  placed  tho  last  bag  in  position  he  looked  round 
ana  called  for  Brown. 

u  Here  I  am,  major,"  he  replied,  darting  into 
tho  recess  amid  a  rattling  hail  of  shot,  that  re- 
bounded from  tho  beaten  highway  with  an  ominous 
patter.  "  Here  are  half  a  dozen  more  bags, 
major.  You  said  moro  would  be  useful,  and  I 
knew  just  where  Jenkins  and  Smith  dropped 
them.,f 

"  It  was  rash  of  you,  Brown,  to  peril  your  life 
without  orders.  See,  you  are  hit,"  pointing  to  a 
stream  of  blood  that  was  running  down  his  face. 

"  Nothing,  sir,  nothing;  only  a  rebounder  from 
the  stones. 

Stacking  the  bags,  Edgar  took  a  knife,  and, 
opening  the  mouth  of  one  bag,  scattered  a  quantity 
of  powder  over  the  stack,  and  then  made  a  train 
to  the  extremity  of  the  archway,  when,  returning 
to  tho  centre,  in  front  of  the  last  man  killed,  he 
made  a  sudden  bound,  grasped  the  dead  musician 
by  his  uniform,  and  carried  him  into  the  recess 
before  the  enemy  had  time  to  pour  down  another 
volley. 

Cutting  the  bugle  from  the  arm  to  which  it  was 
tied,  Edgar  ordered  his  men  to  creep  close  to  the 
wall  on  one  side,  and  get  under  the  battlements 
round  one  of  tho  bastions  that  flanked  the  great 
gate,  and  wait  thero  till  the  storming  party 
arrived,  when  they  were  to  join  him  in  tho  lead. 

Having  seen  this  manoeuvre  executed,  without 
exciting  tho  suspicion  of  tho  garrison,  he  toek 
his  own  plaoe  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate, 
and,  going  backwards,  freely  spread  the  powder  as 
ho  went,  till,  turning  the  extreme  angle  of  the 
square  bastion,  his  crouching  figure  was  perceived 
by  the  enemy,  and  a  score  of  bullets  struck  the 
Btone  quoins  above  his  head  as  he  disappeared 
behind  its  sheltering  projection.  Another  cast  of 
powder  and  hiB  task  was  accomplished,  and  in  leas 
than  ten  minutes  from  starting  from  the  last  pa- 
rallel Edgar,  putting  tho  muzzle  of  his  pistol  near 
the  end  of  the  train,  drew  the  trigger,  ana  a  sheet  of 
flame  sped  like  wildfire  round  the  huge  bastion, 
and  then  a  roar  like  thunder,  and  a  rending 
crashing  dissonance  was  heard,  that  shook  the 
earth,  split  the  solid  masonry  of  the  arch,  and 
brought  down  tons  of  the  stone  battlement  and 
coping,  and  sent  zig-zag  rents  along  the  towers 
and  curtains  of  the  southern  front. 

Edgar  felt  the  vast  walls,  though  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  of  great  thickness,  tremble  and 
quiver  under  that  fearful  explosion,  while  vo- 
lumes of  suffocating  smoke  rose  up  in  inky  dark- 
ness over  the  scene  of  death  and  ruin. 

Though  shook  and  stunned  by  tho  concussion, 
ho  barely  waited  for  tho  first  roar  to  subside,  but, 
raising  the  bugle,  blew  a  clear  and  defiant  charge, 
which  was  instantly  answered  by  a  loud  and  en- 
thusiastic cheer,  as  tho  head  of  the  storm  era 
sprang  from  the  parallel,  and  in  a  solid  body 
rushed  across  the  esplanade,  and  in  front  of  the 
city  gato  were  instantly  headed  by  Havering  and 
his  now  reduced  band. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TOULOUSE. 

The  celebrated  conference  of  Chatillon  ter- 
minated on  tho  1 9th  of  March,  and  tho  allied 
sovereign*  determined  to  march  direct  upon  tho 
capital,  of  which  they  obtained  possesion  on  tho 
31st.  The  intelligence  of  thin  momentous  event 
had  not  reached  the  south  of  France,  and  Lord 
Wellington  mado  immense  preparations  to  en- 
able him  to  invest  and  reduce  Bayonne.  Fas- 
aines  and  gabions  were  obtained  in  abundance, 
a  large  supply  of  siepc  artillerj',  with  shot  and 
shell,  waa  landed  at  I'aa«agcs  from  England, 
scaling  ladders  were  constructed  in  the  woods, 


tho  site  of  tho  batteries  was  marked  out,  and  all 
was  ready  for  investment. 

Ono  division  was  considered  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  Bordeaux.  That  city  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Lord  Dalhousic,  and  Marshal  Be- 
resford  was  recalled,  and  rejoined  tho  army  with 
the  remainder  of  the  corps. 

Soult  had  manoeuvre*!  to  draw  the  allies  from 
Bordeaux,  and  his  corps  cTarmu  occupied  posi- 
tions on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  with  ad- 
vanced pickets  in  the  town  of  Turbcs. 

On  tho  20th  of  March  Hill's  division  was 
directed  to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
after  driving  their  outposts  from  Tarbes,  whilo 
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Clinton,  with  the  sixth  division,  and  Ponsonhy 
and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry  brigades 
should  cross  the  river  between  Vic  Bigorre  and 
Kabestens,  and,  by  turning  the  right  of  the 
French,  gain  Soult's  rear.  To  guard  against 
this  menaced  attack,  the  French  marshal  re- 
tired under  cover  of  tho  night,  and  fell  back 
upon  Toulouse,  destroying  the  bridges  as  he 
passed  them. 

The  unavoidable  difficulty  in  crossing  flooded 
riverd  and  moving  pontoons  over  roads  nearly 
impassable  from  heavy  rains  delayed  tho  allied 
march.  Soult  therefore  reached  Toulouse  in 
four  days,  while  Wellington,  with  great  exertion, 
was  only  enabled  to  arrive  before  it  in  seven. 

Toulouse  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, which  separates  it  from  a  largo  suburb 
called  St.  Cy prion.  The  eastern  and  northern 
sides  of  tho  city  aro  enclosed  by  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  which  joins  the  Garonne  a  mile  be- 
low the  town.  On  tho  east  of  the  city  is  the 
suburb  of  St.  Etiennc  ;  on  tho  south,  thnt  of  St. 
Michael,  and  on  that  side  the  great  road  from  Car- 
cassonc  and  Montpclier  enters  the  town.  The 
population  was  estimated  at  60,000  souls,  and  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulouse  wero  secretly  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bons. 

The  city  is  walled,  and  connected  by  ancient 
towers.  But  these  antiquated  defemres  would 
avail  little  against  the  means  employed  in  mo- 
dern warfare.  Soult  therefore  intrenched  the 
faubourg  of  St.  Cyprien,  threw  up  redoubts 
and  breastworks,  and  destroyed  ino  bridges 
across  the  Ers.  The  southern  side  ho  con- 
sidered bo  secure  as  to  require  no  additional  de- 
fences, trusting  for  it*  protection  to  the  width 
and  celerity  of  the  Garonne. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  allied  leader  to  throw 
a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  river  was  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  sudden  rising  of  its  waters. 
Higher  np  the  passago  was  effected,  but  the 
roads  were  quite  impassable,  and  Ix»rd  Welling- 
ton determined  to  lay  the  pontoon  below  the  city, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  Beresford,  with 
the  fourth  and  sixth  divisfons,  safely  landed  upon 
the  right  bank. 

This  temporary  success  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  consequences.  The  Garonne 
suddenly  increased,  floods  enme  pouring  down, 
the  swollen  river  momentarily  rose  higher,  and, 
to  save  the  pontoons  from  being  swept  away,  the 
bridge  was  removed,  and  tho  divisions  left  un- 
supported, with  an  overpowering  forco  in  front 
and  an  angry  river  in  their  rear.  Soult  neg- 
lected this  admirable  opportunity  of  attacking 
them,  and  on  the  second  day  tho  flood  had  suffi- 
ciently abated  to  allow  the  pontoons  to  be  laid 
down  ugain,  when  Frere's  Spanish  corps  passed 
over  and  reinforced  the  isolated  divisions.  The 
bridge  wo*  now  removed  above  the  city,  to  facili- 
tate Hill's  communications,  who,  with  the  second 
division,  was  posted  in  front  of  tho  faubourg  of  St. 
Cyprien.  The  passage  of  tho  third  and  light  di- 
visions was  effected  safely,  and  Picton  and  Baron 
Ali.  n  took  up  ground  with  their  respective  corps 
in  front  of  tho  canal,  and  invested  the  northern 
face  of  Toulouse. 

^JS*rlv  on  the  morning  of  tho  10th  of  April  the 
ights  on  tho  eastern  front  of  the  city 
^Ncked.    Soult  had  placed  all  his  dispo- 
ne in  this  position,  and,  thus  defended, 


I  nothing  but  determined  gallantry  on  the  part  of 

I  the  assailants  could  expect  success. 

The  bridge  of  the  Croix  d'Orade,  previously 
secured  by  a  bold  attack  of  the  18th  Husaant, 
enabled  Beresford  and  Frere  to  move  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne  and  occupy  ground  in  front 
of  the  heights,  preparatory  to  the  grand  attack. 
The  sixth  divisiou  was  in  the  centre,  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  right,  and  the  fourth  British  on 
the  left.  The  cavalry  were  formed  in  support  of 
the  left  and  centre ;  Vivian's  brigade  was  at- 
tached to  tho  left  flank ;  while  Ponsonby  pro- 
tected the  right. 

The  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  moved  obliquely 
against  the  enemy's  right,  carried  the  heights, 
and  seized  the  redoubt  on  the  flank  of  the  posi- 
tion, while  the  fourth  Spanish  corps,  directed 
ajrainst  the  ridge  above  the  road  to  Croix 
d'Orade,  advanced  with  confidence,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  the  brow  of  the  hiU ;  but 
tho  heavy  fire  of  the  Fronoh  batteries  arrested 
their  onward  movement.  They  recoiled,  became 
confused,  and  sought  shelter  from  the  fury  of  tho 
cannonade  in  a  hollow  way  in  front  of  the  ene- 
my's position.  The  French,  perceiving  this  dis- 
order, advanced  and  vigorously  charged.  Frere 
vainly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  broken  troops 
and  lead  them  on  again  :  they  were  driven  beak 
confusedly  on  the  Ers,  and  their  destruction  ap- 
peared inevitable. 

Lord  Wellington  saw  and  remedied  this  re- 
verse. Personally  he  rallied  a  Spanish  regiment, 
and,  bringing  up  a  part  of  the  light  division, 
arrested  the  French  pursuit,  and  allowed  the 

'  broken  regiments  time  to  reorjranisc.  The  bridge 
across  the  Ers  was  saved,  Frere  re-formed  his 

I  battalions,  and  the  fugitives  rejoined  their  co- 
lours. 

Beresford  immediately  resumed  the  attack,  two 
redoubts  were  carried,  and  the  sixth  division  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  mid  occupied  the  centre  of  their 
position.  The  contest  here  was  exceedingly  se- 
vere. Pack,  in  leading  tho  attack,  was  wounded, 
I  and,  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  heights,  Turpin, 
a  French  general,  was  killed.  Every  succeeding 
effort  failed,  and  the  British  held  the  ground  their 
gallantry  had  won. 

Picton  had  changed  a  false  into  a  real  attack 
upon  the  bridge  over  the  canal  of  Languodoc, 
nearest  its  entrance  info  tho  Garonne,  but  it  was. 
too  strongly  guarded  to  be  forced,  and  he  fell 
back  with  considerable  loss.  On  tho  left  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  menaced  tho  faubourg  of  St. 
Cyprien,  and  succeeded  in  fuUy  occupying  the 
attention  of  its  garrison,  and  prevented  them  ren- 
dering any  assistance  when  Soult  was  most  se- 
verely pressed. 

Meanwhile  Beresford,  having  obtained  his  ar- 
tillery, resumed  offensive  movements,  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  ridge  with  the  divisions  of  Cole 
and  Clinton.  Soult  anticipated  the  attack,  and 
threw  himself  in  front  and  flank  in  great  force 
upon  the  sixth  division,  but  the  effort  failed.  The 
French  marshal  was  driven  from  the  hill,  the  re- 
doubts abandoned,  the  canal  passed,  and,  beaten 
at  every  point,  he  sought  refuge  within  the  walla 
of  Toulouse. 

Few  victories  cost  more  blood  than  this  hard 
and  long  contested  battle.  The  allied  casualties, 
including  2000  Spaniards,  nearly  extended  to 
7000  men.  Several  regiments  lost  half  their 
number,  and  several  officers  of  distinction  wc*e 
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killed  or  wounded.  It  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  French  loss.  It  was  pro- 
bably twice  that  of  the  victors,  and  they  nad 
besides  two  generals  killed  and  three  taken  pri- 
soners. 

On  the  night  of  tho  succeeding  day  Soult, 
alarmed  by  Wellington's  movements  on  tho  road 
to  Carcnssone,  retired  from  tbo  city,  which  next 
morning  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  allies. 

On  the  ovening  of  tho  12th  an  English  and 
French  field  officer  arrived  at  the  allied  bend- 
quarters,  with  intelligence  that  on  the  3rd  hosti- 
lities had  ceased  and  the  war  had  virtually  ter- 
minated. A  courier,  despatched  from  tho  capital 
with  this  important  communication,  had  been 
unfortunately  interrupted  in  his  iournoy,  and, 
in  ignorance  of  passing  events,  the  contending 
armies  had  wasted  their  best  energies,  and  lost 
many  of  the  bravest  on  both  sides,  in  a  bootless 
and  unnecessary  encounter. 


ROUGHING  IT  IX  BRITISH 
AMERICA. 

Not  many  years  ago  (at  all  events,  not  very 
long  before  Queen  Victoria  enmo  to  tho  throne; 
Mr.  George  Head  undertook  a  trading  journey  in 
British  America.  Disembarking  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  ho 
found  the  passago  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
already  closed,  and  had  therefore  to  niako  his 
way  to  Upper  Canada  by  land,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1200  miles.  One  point  of  his  journey,  how- 
ever, was  Frederic  ton  (eighty-one  miles),  on  tho 
river  St.  John's,  to  which  the  usual  winter  route 
is  upon  tho  frozen  river,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
eeai»on,  though  particularly  severe,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  for  travelling  with  any  con- 
fidence upon  the  treacherous  ice.  A  two-horse 
sleigh,  therefore,  was  hired  for  £7,  and  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  bulTalo  apron,  consisting  of 
two  skins  sewed  together  and  lined  with  baize; 
this,  which  was  as  warm  as  sheepskin  and  very 
large,  was  to  bo  his  friend  by  day  and  by  night. 

His  way  for  two  days  lay  in  part  through  the 
forest,  but  mostly  on  the  river.  As  they  proceeded 
large  serpentine  tracts  of  water  were  to  be  seen  in 
many  parts,  and  heaps  of  broken  ice,  forced  up 
by  the  current,  lay  ranged  on  each  side.  Follow- 
ing the  advice  of  some  country  people  whom  they 
met,  the  driver  boro  away  for  tho  shore,  going 
out  of  his  way  frequently  to  avoid  the  weak  and 
unsafo  places.  At  last,  when  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  land,  there  seemed  a  clear  sheet 
of  ice,  over  which  the  driver  urged  his  horses  at  a 
brink  trot,  when  all  at  once  tho  ice  gavo  way 
and  down  went  the  horses  headforemost  into  a 
hob?. 

Tho  sleigh  was  going  so  fast  that  Mr.  Head  was 
flung  out  a  long  way  clear  of  tho  water,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  up  he  ran  back  to  render  as- 
sistance. Ono  of  the  horses  had  already  scram- 
bled out,  but  the  other  was  lying  on  his  side  in 
the  water,  with  his  head  stretched  out  over  tho 
forward  end  of  the  hole,  and  supporting  himself 
by  his  cheek,  and  all  the  strength  of  his  neck, 
upon  the  ico.  Tho  hole  was  nearly  round,  and 
rather  wider  than  the  length  of  the  horse ;  but,  as 
the  ice  about  it  was  full  a  foot  and  a  half  thick, 
the  sleigh  had  jammed  at  the  other  end,  and  his 


hind  quarters  were  supported  by  the  breeching. 
Tho  poor  creature  lay  without  struggling,  al- 
though t  he  day  was  bitter  cold,  and  ho  had  sunk 
so  low  that  his  head  only  was  above  the  surface 
of  tho  water.  In  this  dilemma  the  driver,  having 
freed  the  other  horso  from  his  harness,  slipped  a 
I  noose  of  rope  round  tho  drowning  animal's  neck, 
and  tho  two  travellers  pulled  till  the  poor  brute 
seemed  nearly  strangled  :  this  operation  is  called 
in  those  parts,  very  properly,  "  choking." 

But,  whether  tho  horse  floated  by  means  of  the 
nir  thus  forcibly  retained  in  his  lungs  (as  the  driver 
asserted),  or  whether  hard  pulling  caused  him  to 
rise,  rise  he  did ;  and  the  travellers  had  not 
tugged  long  before  out  he  slipped  on  his  side, 
and,  after  a  few  kicks  and  struggles,  stood  once 
more,  frightened  and  shivering,  on  the  ice.  They 
got  to  the  shore  after  all  with  somo  difficulty, 
owing  to  tho  hard  snow  and  shingle  that  ob- 
structed their  progress.  Although  the  poor  horse 
had  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  water, 
and  tho  other  also  was  perfectly  wot  from  the  ac- 
cident, both  soon  recovered  themselves,  and 
boforo  they  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles  were  quite 
as  well  as  ever. 

At  Fredericton  it  was  necessary  to  equip  for  tho 
remainder  of  the  journey,  and 'Mr.  Head  pro- 
cured rackets,  or  snow-shoes  ;  mocassins,  the  well- 
known  skin  sandals,  so  mado  for  travolling  that, 
with  a  piece  of  blanket  by  way  of  sock,  they  protect 
well  both  from  wet  and  cold;  and  tobogins,  which 
are  small  sledges  fur  the  conveyance  of  baggagu 
drawn  by  men,  and  so  well  contrived  that  a  load 
of  140  pounds,  laced  tightly  on  in  a  tobogin  bag, 
forms  a  compact  mass  that  may  be  dragged  among 
stumps  of  trees  and  rolled  over  in  the  snow  with- 
out injury.  Tho  next  point  upon  his  journey 
was  Presquo  Isle,  eighty-three  miles  distant, 
beyond  which  there  was  no  proceeding  by  any 
kind  of  carriage,  but  to  that  placo  a  French  in- 
habitant agreed  to  take  him  with  a  two-horse 
sleigh  for  eight  guineas. 

On  New  Year  s  Day  he  started  from  Frederic- 
ton,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  through  deep 
untrodden  snow,  and  at  a  ploughing  pace,  de- 
layed occasionally  by  drifts,  through  which  tho 
horses  could  only  make  their  way  by  floundering 
with  all  their  might.  Sometimes  they  stopped 
short,  and,  with  distended  nostrils  and  glaring 

S'es,  seemed  inclined  to  give  it  up  altogether, 
ut  they  wero  both  high-spirited  animals,  and 
their  driver  know  their  mettle.  Occasionally 
during  this  stage  the  travellers  encountered  somo 
littlo  ravines,  or  precipitous  gullies,  which 
crossed  the  road  and  formed  small  creeks  or  out- 
lots  of  the  river.  Thero  wero  several  of  these 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  each  was  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  without  side- 
rails,  and  scarcely  broad  enough  to  permit  three 
horses  to  pass  abreast.  Nevertheless  the  pair 
always  passed  at  full  gallop,  much  to  Mr.  Head's 
annoyance  at  first,  till  ho  found  that  tho  cattle 
possessed  quite  as  much  sense  as  their  driver, 
and  sufficiently  understood  what  they  wero 
about. 

The  bridges  wero  composed  of  pine  logs  laid 
loosely  together,  which  made  a  rattling  and  a 
clatter  as  the  horses'  feet  came  upon  them.  Tho 
Frenchman  dravo  with  long  oora  reins,  and  the 
rest  of  tho  tackling  was  equally  simple.  Tho 
cattle  were,  indeed,  but  barely  attached  to  tho 
vehicle.   When  they  arrived  at  the  bead  of  each 
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ravine  they  seemed  to  take  nil  the  responsibility 
upon  themselves,  while  the  driver,  yielding  to 
circumstances,  meroly  sat  still  upon  hiB  sent. 
Up  went  their  heads  and  tails,  and,  like  a  pair  of 
hippogriffs,  down  they  went  with  a  dash  till  they 
reached  the  bridge,  when,  closing  together,  lay- 
ing back  their  ears,  and  cringing  in  their  backs, 
they  rattled  over  the  logs  at  full  gallop,  and  up 
the  opposite  bank,  till  the  weight  of  the  sledge 
brought  them  to  a  walk.  Now  came  the  turn  of 
tho  driver,  and,  as  he  was  perfect  in  all  the 
words  which  frighten  horses,  he  kept  his  team  to 
the  collar  till  they  reached  the  top  of  the  ravine. 
Meanwhile  the  passenger,  to  avoid  being  thrown 
out,  clung  fast  to  the  side  of  the  sleigh.  The 
thumps  and  jerks  could  not  be  readily  imagined. 
There  was  a  grinding  sensation  that  threatened 
the  break-up  of  the  whole  machine,  which 
seemed  as  if  parting  in  the  middle  and  going 
asunder.  The  jolts  inflicted  bv  lumps  of  hard 
snow  and  other  obstacles  were  like  the  blows  of  a 
short  chopping  sea  upon  a  l»at  making  headway 
against  wind  and  tide.  The  bones  rattled  with 
the  concussion. 

Three  days  of  such  travelling  brought  Mr.  Head 
within  eighteen  miles  of  Prcsquo  Isle,  and  they 
rested  for  a  day  in  most  dismal  quarters.  The 
driver  hnd  brought  with  him  a  pipe  and  a  bottle 
of  rum,  with  which  he  made  himself  victorious 
over  all  ills  by  tho  fireside.  So  did  four  or  five 
fellows  who  cither  belonged  to  the  house  or  were 
weather-bound  like  our  travellers.  Poor  Mr. 
Head,  impatient  of  his  company,  paced  the  room 
and  watched  tho  weather.  Every  time  he  opened 
he  door  to  look  out  he  was  greeted  by  the  execra- 
tions of  the  whole  company,  for  tho  wind,  which 
made  balloons  of  the  women's  petticoats,  filled  the 
room  with  a  whirlpool  of  snow,  and  it  took  his 
whole  strength  to  close  the  door  against  it.  Here, 
however,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  tho  Quebec 
mail  arrived,  in  the  shape  of  two  men  on  foot,  of  a 
tempest -driven  appearance,  their  clothes  and  caps 
covered  with  snow,  each  with  a  pair  of  snow-shoes 
slung  at  his  Kick,  and  a  large  white  leather  bag 
across  his  shoulders.  They  were  both  nativo 
French  Canadians,  the  one  apparently  of  half 
Indian  blood.  These  men  agreea  to  be  his  guides, 
and  draw  his  baggage,  on  tne  two  tobogins,  from 
Presqur  Isle,  along  the  course  of  the  river,  to  tho 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  £1.5.  The  guides 
loaded  the  toljogins,  each  put  himself  in  harness, 
with  a  broad  leather  strap  passing  over  the  breast 
and  shoulders,  to  which  a  rope  was  fixed,  and 
thus  he  could  draw  his  load  while  his  arms  wore 
at  liberty.  The  weight,  sliding  easily  over  the 
snow,  scarcely  seemed  to  impede  them,  but  tho 
rest  of  the  party  were  unaccustomed  to  snow- 
shoes,  tho  use  of  which  is  not  acquired  without 
a  severe  apprenticeship.  This  heavy  foot  gear 
became  encumborod  with  ice,  there  being  much 
water  between  the  surface  of  the  river  and  tho 
snow,  which  froze  immediately.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  be  provided  with  short  sticks  for  beating 
tin's  off. 

Boforo  them  was  one  uniform  white  expanse  of 
snow  ;  on  each  side  the  heavy  black  wall  of  forest 
trees.   Toiling  their  utmost,  the  party  could  not 

grocced  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and 
appy  they  wero,  after  seven  hours'  trudging  and 
floundering,  to  reach  their  appointed  place  of  rest 
— a  small  log-house  about  ten  miles  from  their 
starting-point.   Salted  pork  and  sliced  potatoes 


were  the  only  fare  to  be  procured  hero,  but  there 
was  the  greatest  of  all  comforts  in  such  a  country 
to  compensate  for  this — a  fire  composed  of  enor- 
mous logs,  with  one  called  tho  fmclu  at  the  back 
of  the  hearth,  so  largo  as  to  require  the  strength 
of  two  or  three  men,  with  the  aid  of  levers,  to 
bring  it  in :  a  large  one  lasts  forty -eight  hours. 
Over  the  fire  the  mocassins  and  stockings  of  all 
the  party  were  hung  to  dry.  Wrapped  in  his 
buffalo  skin,  Mr.  Head  extended  himself  on  tho 
boards  and  slept  soundly. 

Tho  next  day's  was  a  journey  of  fourteen  miles ; 
snow  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and,  as  it  still  lay 
soft,  made  their  pro  gross  even  more  difficult  than 
before.  At  every  step  the  foot  felt  as  if  chained 
to  the  ground  by  ice  and  clotted  snow,  and  aa  the 
shores  of  the  nver  widened  disappointment  was 
added  to  their  fatigue,  for  the  point  on  which  their 
eyes  were  wistfully  fixed  appeared,  after  an  hour's 
hard  fagging,  no  nearer  than  before.  Mr.  Head'* 
servant  fell  up  to  his  middle  in  an  air-hole,  small 
enough  for  him  to  support  himself  by  the  arms 
till  he  could  be  pullect  out,  and,  fortunately,  so 
near  the  log-house  where  they  were  to  rest  that 
i  there  was  not  time  for  him  to  be  frozen. 
1  At  this  log-house  "soma  of  the  settlers  in  the 
j  vicinity  had  collected,  and  one  of  them  asked  Mr. 

Head  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  far  his  relatives  in 
I  Scotland.   The  settler  then  seated  himself  on  the 
ground  in  a  corner  of  ihe  room  ;  his  desk  was  a 
•  plate,  supported  on  his  knees  ;  his  paper  a  soms- 
|  thing  between  weak  linen  and  strong  tinder;  his 
ink  newly  thawed  and  quite  pale  ;  his  pen,  pulled 
out  of  a  (very)  wild  goose's  tail,  was  oily ;  his 
own  hand  was  as  hard  as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
I  his  broad  black  thumb  had  been  smashed  by  the 
I  blow  of  a  hammer  or  an  axe,  and  had  no  sort  of 
I  bend  in  it.    The  letter,  however,  was  written, 
and  its  delivery  undertaken  by  Mr.  Head. 

Our  friond  had  perceived  by  his  servant's  fall 
into  the  air-hole  that  no  precaution  could  be  of 
any  avail  against  this  danger,  and  that  nothhv 
was  to  be  done  in  sui-h  a  caso  but  to  take  the 
chance  for  ducking  or  for  drowning.  Tho  post- 
men, it  appeared,  wero  next  day  of  the  same 
opinion,  and,  to  equalise  the  risk,  proposed  that 
each  of  the  party  should  walk  first  by  turns. 
The  unlucky  pioneer,  however,  was  of  use  in 
another  way — his  large  snow-shoes  made  on  the 
hitherto  untrodden  snow  an  indentation  in  which 
those  behind  him  found  a  comparatively  Ann 
footing.  As  they  proceeded  a  snow  storm  came 
on  directly  in  their  teeth ;  when  thoy  had  been 
seven  hours  on  the  journey  it  blew  a  hurricane ; 
they  were  unable  to  see  each  other  at  a  greater 
distance  than  ton  yards ;  and  tho  drift  made  tho 
surface  of  the  snow  through  which  they  were 
toiling  appear  like  an  agitated  sea.  "SVheeled 
round  every  now  and  then  by  the  wind,  the  cloud 
which  enveloped  them  produced  a  sense  of 
cation.  Even  the  daunt  let*  guides  admitted  that 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed ;  the  forest  was  at 
hand  ;  and  there  they  took  refuge,  turning  their 
shoulders  to  the  blast,  and  prepared  to  bivouac 
for  the  night. 

The  frequent  crashes  of  falling  trees,  and  the 
crackling  of  their  vast  limbs  as  they  rocked  ana 
writhed  in  the  tempest,  created  awful  and  im- 
pressive sounds  ;  but  it  was  no  time  to  be  idle,  for 
warmth  and  shelter  had  become  a  question  of  hp 
and  death.  The  Canadians  immediately  set  to 
work.    By  means  of  their  small  light  axes  a 
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good-aixed  maple- tree  was  in  a  very  few  minutes 
levelled  with  the  earth,  and  in  the  meantime  tho 
other  travellers,  with  large  pieces  of  bark  from 
the  fallen  trees,  cleared  of  snow  a  square  spot  of 
ground.  The  fibrous  bark  of  the  white  cedar, 
previously  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  liands, 
was  ignited,  and  by  blowing  upon  this  a  flomo 
was  produced.  This  being  fed  first  by  the  silky 
peelings  of  the  birch  bark  and  then  by  the  bark 
itself,  the  oily  and  bituminous  matter  burst  forth 
into  full  action,  and  a  splendid  fire  raised  its 
flames  and  smoke  amidst  a  pile  of  huge  logs,  to 
which  one  and  all  eagerly  contributed. 

Having  raised  a  covering  of  spruce  boughs 
Above  their  heads  as  a  partial  defence  against  the 
fast-falling  snow,  the  travellers  sat  down  with 
their  feet  to  the  fire.  One  side  of  the  square  was 
bounded  by  a  huge  tree,  which  lay  stretched 
across  it.  Against  this  their  tiro  was  made,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  towards  which  Mr.  Head 
had  turned  hie  back,  another  very  large  tree  was 
growing.  As  this  was  old  and  decayed,  he  by 
degrees  worked  his  way  into  it,  and  in  this  living 
watchbox  he  made  himself  at  home.  Tho  snow 
was  banked  up  on  all  sides  nearly  five  feet  high, 
like  a  white  wall ;  and  it  resolutely  maintained  its 
position,  not  an  atom  yielding  to  the  fierce  crack- 
lin?  fire  which  blazed  up  close  against  it. 

The  Canadians  were  soon  busily  employed 
oooking  broth  in  a  saucepan,  and,  whilo  anon 
pulling  fresh  meat  out  of  the  liquor  with  their 
fingers,  looked  with  some  degree  of  pity  upon 
poor  Mr.  Head  as  he  toasted  his  lump  of  salt 
pork  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  Declining  the.  hos- 
pitable fellows'  offer  to  join  them,  he  returned 
the  compliment  by  placing  at  their  disposal  a 
liberal  dole  of  whiskey.  One  by  one  they  lighted 
their  tobacco-pipes,  and  continued  to  smoko  till, 
dropping  of  by  degrees,  the  whole  party  at  last 
lav  stretched  out  snoring  before  him. 

Mr.  Head  sat  for  some  time  with  a  blanket 
thrown  over  his  shoulders  in  silent  contemplation 
of  the  novel  but  dreary  scene.  The  flames  of  the 
enormous  fire  rose  brilliantly,  the  figures  of  tho 
sleeping  men  were  covered  with  snow,  tho  wind 
whistled  savagely  through  the  trees,  whose  ma- 
jestic forms  overshadowed  the  spot  on  ovcry  side, 
and  the  fire,  while  diffusing  tho  light  of  day  on 
objeots  close  at  hand,  only  spread  a  deeper  gloom 
over  the  farther  recesses  of  the  forest.  And  thus 
he  remained,  without  any  inclination  to  sleep,  till 
it  was  near  midnight.  A  solemn  impression— not 
to  say  molancholy— weighed  upon  him.  Distant 
scenes  were  brought  to  his  recollection,  and  he 
mused  on  past  times  till  his  eyes  became  in- 
voluntarily attracted  by  tho  filmy  wandering 
leaves  on  tire,  which,  ascending  lightly  over  tho 
tops  of  the  trees,  for  a  moment  rivalled  in  bright- 
ness the  absent  stars,  and  t  hen  vanished  for  ever. 
He  gradually  yielded  to  drowsiness,  and,  wrap- 
ping his  buffalo  skin  around  him,  sank  down  to 
enjoy  for  several  hours  a  sound  repose.  He 
awoke  by  daylight,  feeling  excessively  cold,  and 
found  the  whole  party  sitting  up.  Tho  snow  had 
ceased  to  fall,  the  sky  had  brightened,  and  in- 
tense frost  had  set  in. 

On  beginning  to  move  ho  found  h>s  limbs  stiff 
with  cold,  and*  an  aching  sensation  about  his 
ankles,  the  invariable  penalty  of  beginners  in 
snow-shoes.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  exhila- 
rating freshness  of  the  air,  ho  was  soon  in  inarch- 
ing order,  and  a  six  hours'  trudgo  brought  them 


to  Salmon  River,  twenty-two  miles  from  tho 
house  at  which  they  had  slept  last.  Their  host 
was  an  old  soldier  settled  upon  an  allotment  of 
105  acres.  Tho  noxt  day  the  ice  broke  under  one 
of  their  guides  and  he  fell  into  the  water  :  there 
was  a  piercing  wind  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  and  no  house  within  roach.  They 
hastened  to  the  river's  bank  and  kindled  a  fire  with 
their  best  speed,  but  the  man's  feet  wero  by  this 
time  frost-bitten.  At  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  firo  his  companion  rubbed  him  with  snow  till 
the  circulation  returned,  and  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  he  was  able  to  proceed.  These  men 
are  as  hardy  as  the  bears,  wolves,  and  foxea 
whoso  territory  they  have  invaded. 

Four  hours  brought  them  to  the  house  of  a  ser- 
geant at  the  Grand  Falls,  where  a  small  military 
establishment,  as  at  Presque  Isle,  was  kept  up 
for  the  sako  of  tho  communication.  A  journey  of 
fifteen  miles  brought  them  to  the  Mudawaska  set- 
tlement on  the  Grande  Riviere,  a  narrow  strip  of 
a  village  inhabited  wholly  by  French  Canadians. 
Here  ho  was  indulged  with  a  bed,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  hire,  for  fifteen  shillings,  a 
horse  and  sleigh  to  convey  him  the  next  stago  of 
twenty -ono  miles.  At  the  cost  of  sonio  half- 
dozen  overturns  ho  reached  the  next  point,  whero 
he  was  housed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants— the  inn 
being  full. 

A  dozen  persons  joined  the  travellers  here,  and 
on  tho  morrow,  with  great  satisfaction,  he  saw 
his  snow-shoes  fastened  on  the  tobogin,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  way  was  to  be  performed  in 
mocassins;  but  tho  relief  camo  late,  as  he  was 
now  too  lame  to  move  a  step  without  consider- 
able suffering.  It  was  a  merry  as  well  as  mot- 
ley crew  with  which  he  found  himself  now 
associated,  some  at  tho  end  and  some  at  the 
beginning  of  their  journeys.  The  formor  were 
hobbling  and  limping,  weary  and  way-worn, 
with  no  spirits  to  expend  in  merriment ;  tho  lat- 
ter smoked  and  hallooed,  whistled  and  sang,  and 
pelted  each  other  with  snowballs.  Tho  guides 
Lad  procured  larpe  Newfoundlands  to  draw  the 
tobogins,  and  several  of  these  great  creatures 
were  loose  in  their  train.  They  roused  a  Cara- 
boo  deer  on  their  way  and  gave  chase ;  Mr.  Head, 
forgetful  of  his  lameness,  joining  with  such  ar- 
dour as  to  mako  a  tolcrablo  rate,  killed  him,  and 
supped  that  night  upon  one  of  his  haunches. 
This  was  a  stage  of  twenty-four  miles — that  of 
the  next  day  was  twenty-one,  and  Mr.  Head  was 
now  so  lame  as  to  make  it  a  serious  undertaking. 
It  lay  partly  on  the  river,  but  when  the  ice  be- 
came unsafe  it  lay  in  the  forest  that  skirted  tho 
banks;  and,  lastly,  over  Lake  Tamasquatta, 
against  a  strong  wind,  when  it  required  his  ut- 
most exertion  to  keep  within  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  guides.  They  followed  one  after 
another,  never  caring  for  those  who  were  behind, 
tho  foremost  nil  but  out  of  Bight,  and  appearing 
like  little  black  dots  on  the  wide  waste  of  snow 
ahead.  At  length  they  reached  a  house  at  tho 
extremity  of  tho  lake,  and  on  the  banks  of  that 
river-bed  which  extends  uninterruptedly  thence 
to  the  high  road  to  Quebec. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  threw  him- 
self on  tho  boards,  thinking  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  proceed  tho  noxt  day.  It  was  mani- 
fest, however,  that  sleep  would  be  murdered  here. 
Thcro  wero  thirty-six  persons  in  tho  room,  in- 
cluding the  landlady  and  her  sister;  these 
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incu  slopt  in  the  same  room  on  a  truckle-bed ;  the 
rest  lay  on  the  ground  like  so  many  pigs.  Mr. 
Head's  next  neighbour  was  a  major  in  the  army, 
whom  he  never  saw  boforo  or  since,  and  who  did 
nothing  but  groan  all  night.  Some  eight  of  the 
huge  Newfoundland  dogs  ran  about  and  trod 
upon  the  human  inmates,  growled,  quarrelled, 
and  during  the  night  engaged  in  a  battle  ruyal, 
the  enraged  would-be  sleepers  rising  in  arms  to 
part  the  combatants  by  throttling  them  and 
biting  the  ends  of  their  tails.  The  gabble  of 
tongues,  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  the 
disturbance  altogether  was  really  dreadful.  Tho 
women  wen-  not  silent,  and,  no  matter  who 
wanted  to  sleep,  some  would  insist  on  talking. 
Mr.  Head  lost  all  patience ;  sometimes  ho  struck 
at  the  dogs  as  they  galloped  over  him,  and  one 
time  he  shook  a  follow  by  the  collar  till  he  rewired, 
for  having  in  the  scuffle  trodden  upon  his  ankles 
without  remorse. 

After  another  day's  long  march  they  reached  a 
resting-place  within  nine  miles  of  the  end  of 
the  pedestrian  journey,  but  his  feet  were  now 
swollen  to  a  great  size,  and  he  lay  awake  all 
night  in  the  miserable  log-house  thinking  how 
unlucky  he  was  to  bo  thus  foot -foundered  when 
so  little  part  of  the  way  remained  to  be  accom- 
plished by  walking.  He  relied,  however,  on  tho 
assistance  of  his  servant,  and  set  out  whr.i  morn- 
ing came,  although  his  pain  was  like  the  acutest 
torture  of  the  gout ;  merely  to  set  his  feet  to  the 
ground  was  an  agony,  and  sometimes  he  was 
•bliged  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  for  relief.  After 
eight  hours  of  this  exertion  he  arrived  at  the 
villago  of  Riviere  do  Loup,  only  six  miles  from 
Riviere  dc  Capo,  where  there  was  a  good  inn. 
Beset  as  he  was  with  a  pack  of  dirty  com- 
panions, he  ordered  a  sleigh  to  be  got  ready,  [ 
and  made  a  hist  effort  to  crawl  into  it,  willing  to 
endure  anything  that  might  liberate  him  from 
tho.se  associates.  On  reaching  tho  inn  ho  found 
a  humane  and  attentive  hostess,  a  good  arm- 
chair, and  a  comfortable  meal.  Ho  slept  well, 
breakfasted  well,  and  set  off  in  buoyant  spirits  in 
a  post  cariole  (or  small  sloigh  drawn  by  one 
horse),  on  a  pood  and  well-beaten  road.  Sixty 
miles  he  posted  that  day,  and  reached  Lislet  half 
frozen,  r  ifty-one  miles  of  tho  same  sort  of  travel- 
ling brought  him  on  tho  following  day  to  Point 
Levi,  an  uncomfortable  passage-house  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  tho  river  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  opposite  to  Quebec. 

In  the  muming,  looking  from  his  window  em 
tho  river,  he  saw  it  frozen  on  each  bank  at  least 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  shore — 

15ut,  pernio  reader,  so  aro  wo.  Theso  three 
pages  of  ice  and  snow  have  done  their  work.  Our 
iuk  begins  to  freeze.  It  only  remains  to  le 
added  that  Mr.  Head  got  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  means  of  a  lop  canoe,  and  safely  landed  at 
Quebec,  where  ho  forgot  the  toils  of  his  journey 
and  recruited  himself  for  new  efforts  to  reach  his 
ultimate  destination. 


THE  SKELETON  OF  THE  WRECK. 

Wnii.E  Sir  Michael  Seymour  was  in  tho  com- 
mand of  the  Amethyst  frigate,  and  was  cruising 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  tho  wreck  of  a  merchant 
ship  drove  past.  Hor  deck  was  just  abovo  water, 


her  lower  mast  alone  standing.  Not  a  soul  could 
be  seen  on  board  ;  but  there  was  a  cub-house  on 
deck,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
recently  patched  with  old  canvas  and  tarpaulin, 
as  if  to  afford  shelter  to  somo  forlorn  remnant  of 
the  crew.  It  blew  at  this  time  a  strong  gulo,  but 
Sir  Michael,  listening  only  to  tho  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, ordered  the  ship  to  be  put  about,  and  sent 
off  a  boat  with  instructions  to  board  the  wreck, 
and  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  being  still 
surviving  whom  tho  help  of  his  fellow-man  might 
save  from  tho  grasp  of  death. 

Tho  boat  rowed  towards  the  drifting  mass,  and 
whilo  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  getting; 
through  a  high  running  sea  close  alongside,  tho 
crew  shouting  all  the  tuno  as  loudly  as  they  could, 
an  object  resembling  in  appearance  a  bundle  of 
clothes  was  observed  to  roll  out  of  tho  cub-house 
against  the  leo  shrouds  of  tho  mast.  With  the 
aid  of  a  boat-hook  thoy  managed  to  get  hold  of  it, 
and  hauled  it  into  the  boat,  when  it  proved  to  be 
the  trunk  of  a  man,  bent  head  and  knees  together, 
and  so  wasted  away  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  within 
tho  amnio  clothes  which  had  once  fitted  it  in  a 
state  of  life  and  strength. 

The  boat's  crew  hastened  back  to  the  Amethyst 
with  this  miserable  remnant  of  mortality;  and  so 
small  was  it  in  bulk  that  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of 
age  was  able  to  lift  it  into  the  ship.  When  placed 
on  deck  it  showed  for  tho  first  time,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  signs  of  remaining  life;  it 
tried  to  move,  and  next  moment  muttered,  in  a 
hollow  sepulchral  tone,  "  There  is  another 
man." 

The  instant  theso  words  were  uttered  Sir 
Michael  ordered  the  boat  to  shove  off  again  for  the 
wreck.  The  sea  having  now  become  somewhat 
smoother,  they  succeeded  this  time  in  boarding 
the  wreck,  and  on  looking  into  the  cub-houao 
thoy  found  two  other  human  bodies,  wasted,  like 
the  one  they  had  saved,  to  very  bones,  but  without 
the  least  spark  of  life  remaining.  Thoy  were 
sitting  in  a  shrunk-up  posture,  a  hand  of  one 
resting  on  a  tin  pot,  in  which  thore  was  about  a 
gill  of  w  iter,  and  a  hand  of  tho  other  reaching; 
to  the  deck,  as  if  to  regain  a  bit  of  raw  salt  beef 
of  tho  size  of  a  walnut,  which  had  dropped  from 
its  nerveless  grasp.  Unfortunate  men  !  they 
had  starved  on  their  scanty  store  till  they  had  not 
strength  remaining  to  lift  the  last  morsel  to  their 
mouths. 

The  boat's  crew,  having  completed  their  me- 
lancholy survey,  returned  on  board,  where  they 
found  the  attention  of  the  ship's  company  en- 
grossed by  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the  gene- 
rous skeleton,  who  seemed  to  have  had  just  lifo> 
enough  to  breathe  the  remembranco  that  there  was 
still  "another  man,"  his  companion  in  suffering, 
to  be  saved.  Captain  Seymour  committed  bin* 
to  the  special  charge  of  the  surgeon,  who  spared 
no  means  which  humanity  or  skill  could  suggest 
to  achieve  the  noble  object  of  creating  anew,  a? 
it  were,  a  fellow-creature  whom  famine  had 
stripped  of  almost  evory  living  energy.  For 
three  weeks  he  scarcely  ever  left  his  patient, 
giving  him  nourishment  with  his  own  hand  every 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and  at  tho  end  of  three  weeks 
more  the  "skeleton  of  tho  wreck"  was  seen 
walking  on  tho  deck  of  tho  Amethyst,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  who  rocollectcd  that  he  had  been 
lifted  into  tho  ship  by  a  cabin  boy,  presented  tho 
stately  figure  of  a  man  nearly  six  foot  high ! 
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Ornnoxs  differ  as  to  the  comparative  goodness 
of  mankind  in  the  present  and  the  past.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  imitators  of  Lord 
Camelford  are  rarer  in  the  nineteenth  than  they 
were  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  a  cheer- 
ing sign  that  the  misapplication  of  talents  and 
riches  no  longer  entitles  a  high-born  sinner  to 
become  a  popular  idol.  We  give,  however,  a  few 
incidents  in  the  career  of  this  eccentric  nobleman 
to  show  tho  folly  of  a  reckless  courage,  and  the 
descent  from  midnight  frolics  to  a  premature 


grave. 

Returning  home  one  morning  about  one  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Captain  Barre,  and 
passing  through  Cavendish  Square,  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  chastise  the  guardians  of  tho 
night  for  not  exercising  duo  vigilance.  Four 
watchmen  whom  they  found  asleep  at  their  posts 
were  soon  awakened  by  the  powerful  impression 
made  on  their  shoulders  by  the  aasailante.  Two 
of  them  started  up,  but  were  soon  extended  on  the 
ground.  Meanwhile  the  other  two,  springing  their 
rattles,  brought  a  whole  host  of  their  colleagues 
to  the  attack.  A  contest  of  an  hour  ensued, 
when  they  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  their 
fashionable  antagonists  into  custody,  after  many 
blows  and  bruises  had  been  inflicted  on  both  sides. 
The  captivo  heroes,  guarded  by  nearly  twenty 
watchmen,  all  armed,  were  conveyed  to  the  watch- 
houso,  where  his  lordship  seemed  to  feel  himself 
quite  at  home.  The  captain,  who  had  been  the 
greatest  sufferer  in  the  fray,  by  no  means  liked 
his  berth  or  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Ho 
furiously  threatened  to  cut  a  port-holo  through  the 
side  of  the  cabin,  and  was  proceeding  to  execute 
his  menace,  when  a  second  scuffle  ensued  ;  but, 
being  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
ho  was  obliged  to  make  himself  contented  with 
his  situation.  The  next  day  tho  watchmen  carried 
their  prisoners  in  triumph  to  the  police-office  in 
Marlborough  Street,  where  they  were  gratifled 
with  a  present  of  a  guinea  apiece,  and  his  lord- 
ship  and  the  captain,  being  discharged,  returned 
home  to  refit  tho  damages  their  rigging  hnd  sus- 
tained in  the  unequal  contest. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  only 
night  his  lordBhip  passed  in  a  watch-house.  Ho 
was  often  an  inmate  of  those  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  and  on  such  occasions  he  generally 
prevailed,  either  by  force  or  more  persuasive 
methods,  on  the  constable  of  tho  night  to  resign 
his  placo  to  him.  He  would  then,  with  tho 
utmost  gravity,  examine  all  delinquents  that  wore 
brought  in  by  tho  watch,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  the  lenity  of  his  dis- 

rition,  by  invariably  directing  the  offenders  to 
discharged.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  whim, 
no  caprice,  however  eccentric  and  irregular,  but 
what  he  determined  to  gratify,  let  tho  conse- 
quences and  costs  be  what  they  might. 

His  irritable  disposition,  which  had  involved  him 
in  numborless  quarrels  and  disputes,  at  length 
paved  tho  way  to  the  final  and  fatal  catastrophe. 
Some  officious  person  represented  to  him  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Best  had  spoken  ill  of  him  to  a  Mrs. 
Simmons,  an  acquaintance  of  his  lordship's. 
This  information  so  much  incensed  him  that,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  meeting  Mr.  Best  at  the  Princo 
of  Wales's  Coffee-house,  where  his  lordship 


usually  dined,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  loud 
enough  to  bo  heard  by  all  who  were  present,  "  I 
find,  sir,  that  you  have  spoken  of  me  in  very  un- 
warrantable terms."  Mr.  Best  said  ho  was  quite 
unconscious  of  having  deserved  such  a  charge. 
Lord  Camelford  replied,  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
what  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Simmons,  and  declared 
him  to  bo  "a  scoundrel,  a  liar,  and  a  ruffian."  The 
use  of  epithets  like  these  admitted  but  of  one 
course,  according  to  the  so-called  laws  of  honour ; 
a  meeting  was  immediately  proposed  for  the 
following  morning,  and,  each  of  the  parties  having 
appointed  his  second,  it  was  left  to  them  to  fix  tho 
time  and  place. 

In  tho  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Best  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Camelford  the  strongest  assurances 
that  the  information  ho  had  received  was  un- 
founded, and  that,  as  ho  had  acted  under  a  false 
impression,  ho  should  be  satisfied  if  ho  would 
retract  the  expression  ho  had  made  use  of;  but 
this  his  lordship  absolutely  refused  to  do.  Mr. 
Best  then  left  tho  c^ffoe-housc  in  considerable 
agitation,  and  a  note  was  soon  after  delivered  to 
his  lordship,  which  tho  reoplo  of  tho  house  sus- 
pected to  contain  a  challenge.  A  regular  infor- 
mation was  accordingly  lodged  at  Marlborough 
Street ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
such  was  the  tardiness  of  the  officers  of  tho  police 
that  no  steps  wore  taken  to  prevent  the  intended 
mectir. ;  till  near  two  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  some  persons  wore  stationed  at  Lord 
Camelford' s  door  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late. 

From  the  coffee-house  Lord  Camelford  went  on 
Tuesday  night  to  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street. 
Here  ho  inserted  in  his  will  the  following  de- 
claration, which  strongly  marks  the  nobleness  of 
hi*  disposition  :—"  There  arc  many  other  matters 
which  at  another  timo  I  might  be  iuclined  to 
mention,  but  I  will  say  nothing  more  at  present 
than  that  in  tho  present  contest  I  am  fully  and 
entirely  the  aggressor,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as 
in  the  letter  of  the  word.  Should  I  therefore  lose 
mv  life  in  a  contest  of  my  own  seeking  I  most 
solemnly  forbid  any  of  my  friends  or  relations,  let 
them  bo  of  whatsoever  description  thoy  may,  from 
instituting  any  vexatious  proceedings  against  my 
antagonist;  and  should,  notwithstanding  the 
nbove  declaration  on  my  part,  the  laws  of  tho 
land  be  put  in  force  against  him,  I  desire  that 
this  part  of  my  will  may  be  made  known  to  the 
king,  in  order  that  his  royal  heart  may  bo  moved 
to  extend  his  mercy  towards  him." 

His  lordship  quitted  his  lodgings  between  ono 
and  two  in  tho  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  of 
March,  and  slept  at  a  tavern,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  officers  of  the  police.  Agreeably  to  the 
appointment  made  by  their  Bceonds,  his  lordship 
and  Mr.  Best  met  early  in  the  morning  at  a 
coffee-house  in  Oxford  Street,  and  hero  Mr.  Best 
made  anoth<  r  effort  to  prevail  on  him  to  retract 
the  expressions  ho  had  used.  "  Camelford,"  said 
he,  "we  have  been  friends,  and  I  know  the  un- 
suspecting generosity  of  your  nature  Upon  my 
honour,  you  have  been  imposed  upon.  Do  not 
insist  on  expressions  under  which  ono  of  us 
must  fall."  To  this  remonstrance  I/>rd  Camel- 
ford replied,  "  Best,  this  ia  child's  play.  Tho 
thing  must  go  on." 

It  has  nevertheless  been  asserted  that,  after 
reflecting  on  tho  whole  affair,  Lord  Camelford  in 
his  heart  acquitted  Mr.  Best,  and  that  he  acknow- 
I  ledged  in  confidence  to  his  second  that  ho  hiin- 
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self  was  in  Iho  wrong,  that  Best  was  a  man  of 
honour,  but  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself 
to  retract  words  he  had  once  used.  The  reason  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  rejected  all  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation  was,  that  his  lordship 
entertained  an  idea  that  his  antagonist  was  the 
best  shot  in  England,  and  ho  was  apprehensive 
lest  his  reputation  might  suffer  if  he  made  any 
concession,  howover  slight,  to  such  a  person. 

Accordingly  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Best,  on 
horseback,  took  the  road  to  Kensington,  followed 
by  a  postchaise,  in  which  were  the  two  seconds. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Horso  and  Groom,  about  a 
quarter  before  eight,  the  parties  dismounted,  and  I 
proceeded  alone  the  path  leading  to  tho  fields 
behind  Holland  House.  Tho  seconds  measured 
tho  ground,  and  they  took  their  stations  at  tho 
distance  of  thirty  paces,  which  measured  exactly 
twenty-nine  yards.  Lord  Camelford  fired  first, 
but  without  effect.  A  pauso  of  several  seconds 
intervened,  and,  from  the  manner  and  attitude  of 
Mr.  Best,  the  people  who  viewed  the  transaction  ] 
at  a  distance  imagined  that  ho  was  asking 
whether  his  lordship  was  satisfied.  Mr.  Best 
then  fired,  and  his  lordship  instantly  fell  at  full 
length.  The  seconds,  together  with  Mr.  Best, 
immediately  ran  to  his  assistance,  when  he  seized 
the  latter  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  Best,  I 
am  a  dead  man!  You  havo  killed  mc  but  I 
freely  forgive  you."  A  chair  was  then  pr)cured, 
and  his  lordship  carried  to  Little  Holland  House, 
where  the  wound,  being  examined  by  the  surgeons, 
was  immediately  pronounced  to  be  mortal. 

His  lordship  continued  in  agonies  of  pain 
during  tho  first  day ;  towards  the  evening  his 
suffering  somewhat  abated,  and  by  tho  help  of 
laudanum  he  got  some  sleep  in  tho  night,  so  that 
in  the  morning  he  found  himself  much  relieved. 
During  tho  second  day  his  hope*  revived  con- 
siderably, and  he  conversed  with  some  cheerful- 
ness ;  yet  tho  surgeons,  who  were  unremitting  in 
their  attentions,  would  not  give  his  friends  the 
slightest  hopes. 

Ho  lingered  free  from  acute  pain  from  Thurs- 
day till  Saturday  evening,  about  half-post  eight, 
when,  mortification  having  taken  place,  ho  ex- 
pired, apparently  without  sense  of  pain. 

On  Sunday,  March  tho  11th,  the  body  of  Lord 
Camelford  was  opened,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
ball  had  penetrated  the  right  breast,  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  breaking  the  latter,  and 
making  its  way,  through  tho  right  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  into  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it 
lodged,  havinsr  completely  divided  tho  spinal 
marrow.  In  the  chest  there  was  upwards  of  six 
quarts  of  oxtravasutcd  blood,  which  had  com- 
pressed the  lungs  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  per- 
forming their  functions.  From  the  timo  of 
receiving  the  wound  all  tho  parts  below  the 
divided  spinal  marrow  were  motionless  and 
insensible  ;  and,  as  his  lordship  could  not  expec- 
torate, tho  left  lung  became  filled  with  mucus, 
which  ultimately  produced  suffocation  and  death.  [ 

Tho  body  was  removed  to  Camelford  House,  I 
■whence  on  the  17th  it  was  conveyed  to  the  vault  | 
in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Soho,  till  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  its  removal  to  Switzerland,  in 
compliance  with  his  lordship's  desire. 

The  day  before  hia  death  Lord  Camelford 
Wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in 
which,  in  tho  most  particular  manner,  ho  de- 
scribed the  place  where  he  wished  his  body  to  bo  | 


buried,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  this  extra- 
ordinary request.  He  prefaced  his  wish  by  stating 
that  persons  in  general  havo  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  on 
their  death-bed  usually  desire  that  their  remains 
may  be  conveyed  to  their  nativo  land,  however 
great  the  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  interment. 
Although  it  might  appear  singular,  his  desire 
was  the  very  reverso  of  this,  ana  he  begged  thst 
his  dying  request  might  be  literally  fulfilled.  "I 
wish  my  body,"  says  he,  "  to  be  removed  as  soon 
as  convenient  to  a  country  far  distant,  to  a  spot 
not  near  the  haunts  of  men,  but  where  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  may  smile  upon  my  remains." 
This  place  is  situated  on  tho  borders  of  the  lake 
of  St.  Pierre,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  three  trees  stand  upon  the  particular 
spot.  He  desired  that  the  centre  tree  might  be 
taken  up,  and,  on  his  body  being  there  deposited, 
immediately  replaced,  and  that  no  monument  or 
stone  might  mark  the  place  of  his  interment. 
His  lordship  adds  that  "at  the  foot  of  this  tree 
ho  formerly  passed  many  hours  in  solitude,  con- 
templating'tho  mutability  of  human  affairs." 


SHADOWS  IN  SUNNY  BRUSSELS. 

They  say  that  in  tho  manufacture  of  Brussels 
lace  the  workman  plies  his  art  in  a  darkened 
room  with  all  tho  patience  and  tho  skill  of  s 
spider  weaving  its  web.  Whether  the  saying  bo 
true  or  not,  it  reminds  one  of  that  gloomy  period 
when  tho  Netherlands  were  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  intrigues,  and  its  purest  and  noblest 
blood  was  being  sucked  away  by  that  fiendish 
contriver,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  Such 
were  our  reflections  when,  on  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
capital  of  Belgium,  we  lingered  in  the  Grande 
Puice,  and,  after  admiring  its  superb  Hotel-de- 
Ville,  wo  turned  our  eyes  to  the  bronze  statues 
of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  standing  on  one 
pedestal  like  twins  to  all  posterity. 

Perhaps  a  few  thousands  of  our  readers  are  not 
aware  that  gay  Brussels,  the  miniaturo  Paris, 
has  astounding  memories,  which,  in  a  student's 
view,  have  more  attraction  than  brilliant  shops,  a 
faultless  opera,  and  a  giddy  round  of  rattling 
pleasures  from  morning  to  night.  Wo  might 
speak  of  pensive  Waterloo,  to  which  battle-field 
a  Brussels  four-horso  coach  daily  conveys  a  lond 
of  many  passengers  but  few  philosophers :  we 
reserve,  however,  that  mightv  scene  and  its  death- 
less actors  for  another  occasion,  and  content  our- 
selves with  a  plain  unvarnished  narrative  of  the 
two  men  at  whose  monument  we  have  been 
gazing. 

Count  Egmont  was  born  in  1522,  at  Amster- 
dam, of  famous  ancestors,  and,  having  married 
Sabina,  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  added  greatly  to  the 
influence  which  he  already  enjoyed  on  account  of 
his  noble  birth.  That  influence,  happily,  was 
used  for  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  who  saw 
with  profound  pleasure  a  large  family  springing 
up  to  continue  the  race  of  one  they  loved  so 
much.  Under  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
he  had  learned  the  art  of  war,  and,  being  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  cavalry,  had  gathered 
his  first  laurels  at  St.  Qucntin  and  Gravelingcn, 
1657-8,  in  victories  over  tho  French.  He  did 
not,  like  some  heroes,  keep  the  by-standers  fB 
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awe  by  his  lofty  bearing:  his  demeanour  was 
affable,  and  his  open  manly  countenance  be- 
tokened one  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  tho  public  good. 

In  proportion  to  the  love  of  hi*  countrymen 
were  tno  tear  and  hatred  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  tho  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Philip  II.  was  a  bigoted 
Romanist,  and,  though  his  wife,  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, had  broken  her  heart  in  burning  her  sub- 
jects, he  took  no  warning  from  her  doom.  All 
his  people  must  not  only  bow  down  before  his 
BcepUv,  but  fall  at  the  feet  of  that  Pope  into 
whose  hands  he  had  committed  his  own  soul. 
He,  therefore,  decided  on  establishing-  that  hor- 
rible tribunal,  the  Inquisition,  in  tho  Nether- 
lands. Tho  land  was  convuh-cd  with  a  sudden 
tremor.  The  common  people  stood  aghast.  The 
great  men  knitted  their  brows  and  whispered 
ominously.  Tho  loveless  king  departed  fur  Spain 
vrith  malice  in  his  heart,  but  professing  the  most 
benevolent  intentions.  To  throw  dust  in  tho 
eyes  of  those  who  were  watching  him,  ho  made 
Egmont  governor  of  Artois  and  Flanders,  and 
exempted  his  estates  from  taxation  ! 

But  this  was  the  lull  before  tho  tempest. 
On  his  return  to  Madrid  the  tyrant  despatched 
his  favourite,  the  monstrous  Duke  of  Alva,  to 
Flanders,  with  instructions  to  get  rid  of  Egmont 
nnd  his  friend  Count  Horn,  tho  gallant  admiral. 
To  secure  them  both,  Alva  invited  them  to  din- 
ner, under  pretext  of  consulting  them  upon 
etato  affairs.  When  they  had  entered  his  private 
room  they  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
at  Ghent,  where  they  remained  nine  months. 


They  were  then  carried  to  Brussels  under  an  es- 
cort of  ten  companies  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
Alva,  as  captain-general  and  supreme  judge, 
compelled  the  criminal  court  to  pronounce  them 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  sentence  them  to 
death. 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  Egmont's 
life  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Knights  of  tho 
Golden  Fleece,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  his 
own  illustrious  wife,  interceded  for  him ;  but 
Philip  was  immoveable.  The  sentence  was  ex- 
ecuted on  the  5th  of  June,  1568,  both  Egmont 
and  Horn  falling  by  the  swora  of  the  execu- 
tioner, on  a  scaffold  erected  opposite  the  Ilotel- 
de-  Ville,  ut  the  spot  on  which  their  monument  is 
erected.  Egmont  died  with  unflinching  courage, 
displayed  alike  iu  his  bold  letter  to  the  king,  and 
his  tendur  lines  to  her  who  was  so  soon  to  become 
his  widow.  Ho  was  but  40.  The  people  who 
thronged  to  witness  the  melancholy  sight  rilled 
the  air  with  shouts  of  lamentation,  and,  rushing 
to  the  scaffold,  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the 
blood  of  the  martyr  of  Flemihh  independence. 
His  friend,  Count  Horn,  was  executed  imme- 
diately after,  and  report  says  that  tho  bodies  of 
the  two  heroes,  with  their  heads  readjusted,  were 
placed  in  a  bed,  like  those  of  two  sleepers,  nnd 
exposed  as  if  lying  in  stato.  We  vividly  remem- 
ber a  picture  of  tho  circumstance  in  London' h 
Exhibition  of  1862. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Bishop  of  Ypros,  a 
most  excellent  prelato,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
Alva  to  proparo  them  for  death,  was  after  hearing 
the  confession  of  Egmont  so  persuaded  of  his 
innocence  that  he  went  to  Alva  and  begged  him 
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on  hia  knees  to  suspend  tho  execution ;  but  the 
ferocious  Alva  repelled  him  with  insolont  disdain. 
Philip,  also,  when  ho  heard  of  tho  execution, 
passed  a  ruffianly  jest.  Alva  continued  his 
career  of  despotism  and  bloodshed  till,  maddened 
by  the  resistance  of  the  patriots,  and  their  de- 
struction of  tho  fleet,  he  solicited  his  recall  to 
Spain.  Arrived  there,  ho  found,  in  tho  lato 
evening  of  his  days,  that  he  had  been  serving  an 
ungrateful  master.  Philip,  disgusted  with  tho 
work,  looked  coldly  on  the  workman.  Alva's 
descent  in  ruyal  favour  was  rapid.  Ho  could  not 
even  wait  for  his  own  downfall — ho  precipitated 
Ik  His  son,  detected  in  some  shameful  im- 
morality at  court,  was  thrown  into  prison;  and  | 
the  father  attempting  his  escape,  a  dungeon  door 
closed  upon  the  father  also.  Though  Alva  was 
liberated  to  fight  once  more  his  sovereign's  battles, 
vet  he  was  never  forgiven.  He  came  home  from 
Portugal  an  unrowarded  victor,  as  if  to  realise 
beforehand  in  the  scowl  of  an  earthly  monarch 
the  indignation  of  a  heavenly  Judge. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  LAVALETTE. 

The  devico  adopted  by  the  Countess  of  Niths- 
dale  to  rescue  her  husband  from  an  ignominious 
death  was  imitated  with  equal  success  by  Madame 
Lava  let  te  in  1815. 

M.  Lavalette  had  been  condomncd,  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  to  Buffer  death. 
The  eve  of  the  day  of  execution,  tho  24th  of  De- 
comber,  had  already  arrived,  and  all  hope  of  saving 
him  had  been  adandoned,  except  by  one  heroic 
woman  alone. 

Madame  Lavalette' s  health  had  been  very  seri- 
ously impaired  by  her  previous  sufferings ;  and  i 
for  several  weeks  preceding,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
movement  of  her  carriage,  she  had  used  a  sedan 
chair.  About  half-past  throe  on  tho  afternoon 
of  the  23rd  she  arrived  at  tho  Coneiergcrie,  seated 
as  una]  iu  this  choir,  and  clothed  in  a  furred 
riding  coat  of  red  merino,  with  a  largo  black  hat 
and  feather*  on  her  head.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about  twelve 
ears  of  age,  and  an  elderly  woman,  attached  to 
.1.  Lavalette' s  service,  of  the  name  of  Dutoit. 
The  chair  was  ordered  to  wait  for  her  at  the  gato 
of  the  Concicrgerie. 

At  five  o'clock  Jacques  Eberle,  ono  of  tho 
wicket  keepers  of  the  Conciergcrie,  who  had  been 
epccially  appointed  by  tho  keepor  of  tho  prison 
to  the  guard  and  service  of  Lavalette,  took  his 
dinuer  to  him,  of  which  Madame  and  Mademoi- 
selle Lavalette  and  the  widow  Dutoit  partook. 

After  dinner,  which  lasted  an  hour,  Eberlo 
served  up  coffee,  and  left  Lavalette' a  apartment, 
with  orders  not  to  roturn  till  he  was  rung  for. 

Towards  seven  o'clock  the  bell  rung.  Roquctto, 
tho  jailor,  was  at  that  moment  near  the  fireplace 
of  the  hall,  with  Ebcrle,  to  whom  ho  immediately 
gave  orders  to  go  into  Lavalette's  chamber.  Ro- 
quette heard  Eberlo  oj>en  the  door  which  led  to 
that  chamber,  and  immediately  after  he  saw  three 
J- 1-  n  ilresx  ,1  in  ("•  inah  attire  '-rice,  who 
were  followed  by  Eberlo.  The  person  whom  lie 
took  to  be  Madame  Lavalette  was  attirod  in  a 
dress  cxactlv  the  same  as  she  was,  in  <  very  par- 
'  *  ana  to  all  outward  appearance  no  ono 
1  imagined  but  that  he  saw  that  lady 


herself  passing  before  him.  A  white  handker- 
chief covered  tho  face  of  this  person,  who  seemed 
to  be  sobbing  heavily,  while  Mademoiselle  Luvh- 
lette,  who  walkod  bv  the  side,  uttered  the  most 
lamentable  cries.  Every  thing  presented  the 
spectacle  of  a  family  given  up  to  the  feelings  of 
a  last  adieu.  The  keeper,  melted  and  deceived 
by  tho  disguiso  and  scanty  light  of  two  lamps, 
had  not  the  power,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  take 
away  tho  hundkerchiof  which  concealed  tho  fea- 
tures of  tho  principal  individual  in  the  group  ; 
and,  instead  of  performing  his  duty,  presented  Lis 
hand  to  tho  person  (as  he  had  been  used  to  do  to 
Madame  Lavalette),  whom  he  conducted,  along; 
with  the  other  two  persona,  to  the  last  wicket. 
Ebcrle  then  stepped  forward,  and  ran  to  call 
Madame  Lavalette's  chair.  It  came  instantly; 
tho  feigned  Madamo  Lavalette  stepped  into  it, 
and  was  slowly  carried  forward,  followed  bv  Ma- 
demoiselle Lavalette  and  the  widow  Dutoit.  \Y  h«  n 
they  hod  roachoi  the  Quay  des  Orfovrca  they 
stopped,  Lavalotte  came  out  of  the  chair,  and  in 
an  instant  disappeared. 

Soon  after  tho  keeper,  Roquette,  entered  the 
chamber  of  Lavalette,  where  he  saw  no  one,  but 
heard  some  ono  stirring  behind  tho  screen  which 
formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 
He  concluded  it  was  Lavalette,  and  withdrew 
without  speaking.  After  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned a  second  time  and  called ;  no  one  answered. 
Uo  began  to  fear  some  mischief,  advanced  be- 
yond the  screen,  and  there  saw  Madame  Lava- 
lette. "72  est  parti r  ("He  has  gone!")  she 
tremulously  cjaculatod.  "  Ah !  madame,'  ex- 
claimed Roquette,  "you  have  deceived  me."  He 
wished  to  run  out  to  give  the  alarm,  but  Madame 
Lavalette  caught  hold  of  him  by  tho  coat- 
sleeve.  "  Stay,  Monsieur  Roquette,  stay."  w  No, 
madamo  ;  this  is  not  to  bo  borne.''  A  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  tho  coat  was  torn  ;  but  Roquette 
at  list  forced  himself  away  and  gave  tho  alarm. 

Lavalette,  after  having  escaped  from  tho  Con- 
cicrgerie, was  still  far  from  being  out  of  danger. 
Ho  nad  to  get  out  of  Paris,  out  of  France,  and 
a  moro  difficult  achievement  it  is  hard  to  con- 
reive,  for  the  moment  his  escape  was  discove  red 
nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  with  which  he 
was  sought  oftor  by  tho  agents  of  government. 
Bills  describing  his  person  with  the  greatest 
exactness  were  quickly  distributed  all  over  France, 
and  there  was  not  a  post-master,  postillion,  or 
gendarme  on  any  of  tho  roads  who  had  not  one 
of  them  in  his  pocket.  Lavalette  sought  tho 
means  of  escape,  not  among  those  of  his  country- 
men whom  he  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  cause 
for  which  ho  was  persecuted,  nor  even  to  those 
whom  affection  or  gratitudo  bound  to  his  family, 
but  among  thoso  strangers  whose  presenco,  as 
conquerors,  on  his  native  soil  he  had  so  much 
cause  to  lament.  He  had  hoard  that  to  a  truly 
British  heart  tho  pleadings  of  humanity  were 
never  made  in  vain,  and  he  was  now  to  make  tho 
experiment,  in  his  own  person,  of  the  truth  of  tho 
eulogium.  On  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  January  he 
sent  n  person  with  an  unsigned  letter  to  Mr. 
Michael  Bruce,  an  English  gentleman  resident  at 
Paris,  in  which,  after  extolling  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  tho  writer  said  he  was  induced  by  tho 
confldenco  which  he  inspired  to  disclose  to  him 
a  great  secret — that  Lavalette  was  still  in  Paris  ; 
adding  that  he  (Bruce)  olono  could  savo  him,  , 
and  requesting  him  to  send  a  letter  to  a  certain 
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place,  «tating  whether  ho  would  embark  in  tho 
generous  design.  Mr.  Bruce  was  touched  with 
commiseration  ;  he  spoke  cn  this  subject  to  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson,  a  young  officer  in  the  guards, 
and  Bir  Robert  Wilson,  an  officer  well  known  in 
Europe.  Through  the  nid  of  these  three  English- 
men, and  another  military  gentleman  named 
EUiater,  Lavalette,  disguised  in  a  British  uniform, 
and  accompanied  by  Sir  Robort  Wilson,  loft 
Paris  in  an  ope-n  carriage  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning  of  January  8.  ana  passed  the 
French  frontier  at  Mons  "in  tho  forenoon  of  tho 
following  day.  Thus  safe  on  neutral  ground,  he 
lived  in  quiet  obscurity  until,  tho  fury  of  the 
party  persecuiion  which  exiled  him  having  ex- 
hausted itself,  ho  was  restored,  by  a  free  pardon, 
to  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  friends. 

It  was  a  gratifying  thing  to  observo  that  the 
tribute  due  to  the  conjugal  heroism  of  Madame 
Lavalette  was  universally  paid  both  in  France 
and  throughout  Europe ;  even  party  animosity, 
which  was  daily  calling  for  the  execution  of  the 
husband,  did  justice  to  the  wife.  When  tho 
heads  of  the  ditferent  departments  were  enrh  vin- 
dicating themselves  to  the  king  from  any  Fhare 
in  tho  blame  of  the  escape  his  Majesty  coolly 
replied,  "  I  do  not  see  that  any  have  done  their 

Lavalette." 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTION  Or 

Crue  furiufnfs  in  Uabal  #IPitanj 


8UPBRSTITION  OF  8  RAM  EX. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  superstitious 
class  of  men  than  sailors.  They  implicitly  beliovo 
in  omens,  mermaids,  the  Flying  J>utchman,  evil 
spirits,  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
parted, and  the  pranks  of  malicious  spirit*  and 
goblins.  They  familiarly  talk  of  frightful  sounds 
and  preternatur.il  noises  issuing  from  the  deep, 
all  having  an  import  of  fearful  warning,  and  oc- 
casionally portending  accidents  or  the  death  of  a 
messmate.  A  seaman  believes  in  tho  efficacy  of 
what  is  known  as  a  "caul"  to  preserve  him  from 
drowning,  and  few  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
such  a  talisman  go  to  sea  without  one.  Or  witches 
such  is  the  sailor's  dread  that  a  horseshoe, 
always  toe  uppermost,  is  nailed  to  tho  forepart  of 
the  foromast  as  a  specific  against  witchcraft. 
Valuable  as  a  fair  wind  is  to  a  sailor,  be  would 
sooner  lose  it,  and  run  the  chance  of  its  chopping 
about  and  detaining  him  for  weeks  in  harbour, 
than  voluntarily  sail  on  a  Friday.  Should  ho 
be  compelled,  from  circumstances,  to  sail  on  that 
ill-starred  day,  he  will  not  fail  to  attribute  to  that 
circumstance*  any  ill  that  may  befall  him  on  tho 
voyage.  For  some  animals  sailors  entertain  a 
singular  prcdilc-ction.  No  snilor,  for  instance, 
would  throw  a  cat  overboard,  fearing  that  such  an 
act  would  be  visited  by  the  penalties  of  sickness, 
scurvy,  hard  weather,  and  even  shipwreck.  Tho 
appearance  of  birds  at  sea  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
bad  omen.  Some  arc  considered  tho  harbingers  of 
a  tempest  nnd  storm  ;  others,  liko  "  Mother  Cary's 
chickens,"  tho  active  agents  of  the  foul  fiend, 
already  bent  on  their  destruction.  Tho  lcgcnu 
respecting  the  latter  is  as  follows :— The  Tiger, 


an  East  Indiaman,  outward  bound,  had  one  con- 
tinued gale  till  they  got  to  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  ship  nearlv  foundered.  In  the 
height  of  the  stonn  a  number  of  ominous  birds 
were  seen  screaming  about  on  the  lightning's 
blaze,  some  of  them  being  of  monstrous  shape 
and  size.  Among  the  passengers  was  a  woman 
called  "Mothor  Cary,"  who  always  seemed  to 
smile  when  she  looked  up  at  these  foul-weather 
birds,  upon  which  the  sailors  concluded  Bhe  was  a 
witch,  that  she  had  conjured  these  birds  up  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  that  they  never  would  have  a 
prosperous  voyage  so  long  as  she  remained  on 
board.  As  they  were  debating  the  matter  she 
sprang  overboard  and  went  down  in  a  fhunc,  when 
the  birds,  ever  after  called  "  Mother  Gary's 
chickens,"  vanished  instantly,  and  loft  the  Tigtr 
to  pursue  her  voyage  in  peace. 

A  FALSE  ALAIIM. 

During  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  absence 
of  the  fleet,  and  when  an  attack  was  daily  expec- 
ted, one  dark  night  a  sentry,  whose  post  was  near 
a  tower  facing  the  Spanish  lines,  was  standing  at 
tho  end  of  his  walk,  whistling  and  looking  to- 
wards them,  with  his  head  filled  with  nothing  but 
fire  and  sword,  miners,  breaches,  storming,  and 
bloodshed.  By  the  side  of  his  box  stood  a  deep 
narrow-necked  earthen  jug,  in  which  was  tho 
remainder  of  his  supper,  consisting  of  boiled  peas. 
A  large  monkey  (or  which  there  are  plonty  at  tho 
top  of  the  rock),  encouraged  by  the  man's  absence, 
and  allured  by  the  smell  of  the  pens,  ventured  to 
the  jug,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  get  at  its  con- 
tents, thrust  his  neck  so  far  into  the  jug  as  to  be 
unable  to  withdraw  it.  At  this  instant,  tho 
soldier  approaching,  tho  monkey  started  up  to- 
escape,  with  the  jug  on  his  head.  This  terrible 
monster  no  sooner  saluted  the  eyes  of  the  sentry 
than  his  frantic  imagination  converted  pug  into  a 
fine  bloodthirsty  Spanish  grenadier,  with  a  tre- 
mendous cap  on  his  head.  Full  of  this  dreadful 
idea,  he  instantly  fired  his  piece,  roaring  out  that 
the  enemy  had  scaled  the  walls.  The  guards  took 
the  alarm,  the  drums  were  beat,  signal-guns  fired, 
and  in  loss  than  ten  minutes  the  governor  and  tho 
whole  garrison  wero  under  arms.  The  supposed 
grenadier,  being  very  much  incomna  xled  by  his 
cap,  and  almost  blinded  by  the  peas,  was  soon 
overtaken  and  seized ;  and  by  his  capturo  the 
tranquillity  of  the  garrison  was  soon  restored, 
without  that  slaughter  and  bloodshed  which  every 
man  had  prognosticated  in  tho  beginning  of  this 
direful  alarm. 

THE  BOATSWAIN  BOLD. 

When  a  ship  comes  into  port  tho  clerk  of  the 
cheque  repairs  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  mus- 
tering the  crew.  Tho  mon  collect  in  a  body  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  quarter  deck,  and  are  each 
called  aft  by  name.  To  facilitate  their  approach 
through  tho  crowd,  the  boatswain  shouts  on  each 
man's  name  being  called,  "  Yoo-hoy  !  make  a  lano 
there !"  In  our  last  war  with  France  La  Gucpc, 
a  French  lS-gun  brig,  lying  at  anchor  in 
Ferrol,  was  attacked  by  the  boats  of  the  Renown 
in  two  detachments,  the  first  of  which  soon  got 
possession  of  her  quarter  deck.  The  crew  of  tho 
Frenchman  were  thus  drivon  forward,  where  they 
continued  obstinately  to  maintain  tho  combat. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  boots  despatched 
to  board  her  on  the  bow  were  repulsed  in  attempt- 
ing to  perform  this  duty.  Tho  boatswain  alone  waa 
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enabled  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  forecastle,  where, 
finding  himself  single  and  unsupported,  and  per- 
ceiving his  shipmates  in  possession  of  tho  other 
extremity  of  tho  vessel,  ho  rushed  heedlessly  for- 
ward, cutlass  in  hand,  singing  out  to  tho  French- 
men, as  though  they  had  been  his  own  ship's 
company  on  a  pay-day.  "  Yeo-hoy !  you  beggars, 
mako  a  lino  there!  I'm  coming!"  Tho  bravo 
thoughtless  fellow  mado  good  his  lino  of  com- 
munication, despite  the  numbers  opposed  to  him. 
Finally  La  Guipt  was  captured. 

THE  KINO  AND  THE  DESERTER. 

Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  although  severe 
-— nav,  at  times  cruel— in  his  administration  of  jus- 
tice, knew  sometimes  by  an  act  of  clemency  how 
to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Always  aus- 
tere and  distant  towards  his  general  officers,  ho 
nevertheless  was  popular  and  familiar  with  his 
soldiers,  who  never  addressed  him  but  by  the 
friendly  name  of  Frederick,  and  with  a  thee  and 
thou.  Some  time  before  tho  battlo  of  Ros- 
bach,  a  time  when  this  prince  was  not  in  the 
most  prosperous  situation— indeed,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  near  his  total  ruin — ono  night, 
as  ho  was  sleeping  upon  straw,  surrounded  by 
his  grenadiers,  in  a  very  marshy  spot,  a  soldier 
named  Spencer  awakened  him,  saying,  "  Fre- 
derick, here  is  ono  of  thy  grenadiers,  who  had 
deserted,  and  is  brought  back."  "  Bid  him  ad- 
vance," replied  tho  king.  When  ho  was  in  his 
presence  ho  inquired  tho  reason  of  his  conduct. 
"Thy  affairs,  said  tho  prisoner,  "  were  so  de- 
sperate that  I  abandoned  thee  to  seek  my  fortune 
in  a  better  service."  "Thou  wcrt  right,"  ex- 
claimed Frederick.  "  But  I  request  of  thee  to 
remain  with  me  this  campaign,  and  if  fortune 
should  prove  unfavourable  still  I  will  myself 
desert  with  thee." 

NOT  TO  BE  SLIGHTED. 

When  General  Richepanso  returned  to  Paris 
he  went  to  tho  levee  of  Bonaparte  and  there  pre- 
sented himself;  but  ho  was  taken  no  notice  of,  a 
side  glnnco  froin  tho  chief  consul  excepted,  who 
continued  his  conversation  with  another  geueral. 
Riehcpansc  made  a  second  attempt,  and  met  with 
tho  same  reception.  Highly  offended,  Richo- 
panse  then,  in  a  louder  tone,  said,  •«  Citixen 
general,  when  you  aro  at  leisure;"  on  which 
Bonaparte  turned  round,  as  in  reply  to  a  trouble- 
somo  person,  and  asked,  "What  do  you  want, 
«ir?  What  is  your  name?"  Richopanse  in- 
stantly put  his  hand  to  his  sword  and  answered, 
"  My  name,  citizen  consul,  is  Richepanso,  a  name 
which,  if  forgotten  by  you,  has  tho  honour  of 
being  known  to  all  Europe."  Bonaparte,  seeing 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  readily  assumed  tho 
Kroatest  affability,  and  appointed  him  comman- 
dant at  Guadeloupe. 

CONJURING  VP  AN  ARMT. 

In  ships  of  war  it  is  not  unusual  that  the 
marino  sentinel  upon  tho  gangway,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  ordered  to  "keep  his  post 
clear."  As  the  marines  aro  not  very  popular  with 
the  sailors,  Jack  will  often  lay  to  their  door  any 
excuse  he  can  for  not  performing  his  duty.  Ono 
day  a  seaman  had  received  an  order  from  the  first 
lieutenant  of  tho  Ganymede,  when  lying  at  Spit- 
head,  to  brace  the  studding  sails  up.  After  some 
timo  had  elapsed,  the  lieutenant,  observing  that 
no  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  order,  remon- 


strated with  the  sailor  in  rather  a  peremptory  tone 
for  his  neglect.  The  sailor,  whose  eyes  had  been 
sullenly  lixed  on  the  solitary  marine  who  was 
pacing  up  and  down  on  his  post,  replied,  with,  the 
growl  and  shrug  of  a  man  who  felt  what  he  was 
about  to  say  was  unanswerable,  "  How,  air,  cans 
man  do  his  duty  when  this  her 
is  walking  the  gangw  ay  i" 

8INOTLAR  CAPTURE. 

English  history  does  not  record  a  more 
action  than  that  of  Edward  Stanley,  an  E 
officer,  at  tho  attack  of  ono  of  the  forts  of  Zut- 
phen,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  year  1586. 
Throe  hundred  Spaniards  defended  this  fort,  and 
when  Stanley  approached  it  one  of  them  thrust  a 
pike  at  him  to  kill  him ;  ho  seized  hold  of  it  with 
both  his  hands,  and  hold  it  with  such  force  that 
tho  Spaniard,  unablo  to  wrest  it  from  him,  drew 
him  up  into  tho  fort.  Ho  instantly  unsheathed 
his  sword  and  dispersed  all  that  wrro  present. 
This  so  astonished  the  garrison  that  it  gave 
Stanley's  followers  time  to  storm  the  fort  and  es- 
tablish themselves  in  their  conquest. 


Calcs  of  flic  Camp  gut  anfr  tbt 
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EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  one  of  tho  Contributor!  to  tho  "  Magnet  Stork*.** 
CHAPTER  XIV.  (coiltiitwd.) 

The  destruction  of  the  gates,  massivo  as  they 
were,  had  been  complete.  Shivered  into  a  thou- 
sand atoms,  the  immense  leaves,  with  their  iron 
clamps  and  brazen  bolts,  lay  in  heaps,  leaving 
tho  portal  perfectly  open,  whilo  masses  of  battle- 
ment and  coping  strewed  tho  approach,  inter- 
mingled with  scorched  and  blackened  bodies, 
many  of  them  still  writhing  in  the  death  agony. 
Startling  as  the  scene  was  that  lay  before  them, 
tho  sounds  that  greeted  them  from  the  dark  vault 
beyond,  as  tho  column  halted  for  an  instant  be- 
fore tho  obstructing  debris,  were  of  the  most  ap- 
palling character. 

Tho  Affghans,  believing  tho  party  they  had 
seen  making  for  the  main  gato  wero  bent  on 
sinking  a  mine,  and  so,  unperccived,  entering  tho 
city,  had  hastily  collected  an  overwhelming  force 
under  the  gloomy  archway  that  lor  nearly  fifty 
yards  led  from  tho  city  to  the  gate,  intending  to 
throw  tho  hjaves  suddenly  open,  and  by  a  vi- 
gorous sortie  destroy  the  intended  mine  and  anni- 
hilate every  man  found  in  tho  works.  With  this 
object,  tho  men  had  bun  swiftly  but  silently  mus- 
tered in  the  passage,  uud  tho  leaders  were  just 
advancing  to  unbar  the  ponderous  portals  when 
Edgar  fired  the  train.  Out  of  that  congregation 
of  eager  life  more  than  300  were  instantly  burnt 
t«*  death  or  blown  to  fragments,  while  untold 
numbers,  scorched,  blinded,  or  hurled  against  the 
granite  walls,  were  crying,  shrieking,  or  groan- 
ing, under  the  sufferaneo  of  every  kind  of  tor- 
ment, tho  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  unscathed 
confusedly  blended  in  that  gloomy  cavern,  during 
the  brief  moment  of  timo  the  stormers  halted 
without  tho  gates. 
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Long  as  these  incidents  have  taken  to  describe 
in  detail,  they  were  effected  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  Springing  to  the  head  of  hia  co- 
lumn, Edgar  drew  his  sword,  nnd,  cheering  on 
his  men,  rushed  into  the  dark  and  smoking 
entrance  of  that  vault  of  groans  and  death. 
Astounded  by  the  misfortune  that  had  over- 
taken them,  but  undismayed,  the  Affghans,  at 
the  presence  of  a  tangible  foe,  instantly  rallied, 
and,  regardless  of  their  own  wounded,  with 
frantic  cries  of  "Allah  il  Allah!  death  to  the 
infidel!"  sprang  forward  in  scores,  and,  trampling 
down  the  writhing  Mussulmans,  met  the  stormers 
with  a  resistance  and  fury  more  like  that  of  de- 
mon** than  of  men. 

No  light  but  the  lurid  gleam  given  off  at  in- 
tervals from  musket  or  pistol,  or  the  streaks  of 
name  from  the  flashing  sword  and  sabre,  broke 
the  gloom  of  that  dismal  arch,  the  natural  dark- 
ness of  night  being  intensified  by  the  black 
wreaths  of  sulphurous  smoke  that  still  clung  to 
the  vaulted  way,  and  made  breathing  almost  as 
difficult  as  sight. 

The  hurrahs  of  the  stormers,  with  the  screams  ) 
and  shouts  of  tho  maddened  Mussulmans  in  their 
agony  or  triumph,  as  they  died  cm  the  bayonet  , 
or  despatched  an  enemy  with  their  murderous 
acimitar,  mingled  with  occasional  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry or  random  pistol-shots,  mude  a  wild  dis- 
tracting scene  of  that  gateway  conflict.  Steadily, 
however,  the  stormers  drove  their  antagonist*  be- 
fore them,  and  when  at  last  a  strip  of  grey  sky, 
with  one  solitary  star,  appeared  in  the  distance, 
Edgar  shouted  to  his  men  to  close  up  and  by 
one  bold  dash  drive  the  enemy  from  that  stifling 
vault. 

As  ho  spoke  a  ringing  cheer  behind  told  them 
that  the  supporting  columns  under  Colonel  Saw- 
bridge  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  gat»*.  "With  a 
desperato  effort,  the  remains  of  the  storming  party 
answered  to  his  call,  and,  rushing  over  dying  and 
dead  men,  at  length  issued  into  the  open  air,  their 
retreating  foes  faciug  them  to  the  last,  and  re- 
turning blow  for  blow  and  death  for  death. 

When  the  supporting  columns  had  succeeded 
in  joining  company  with  the  diminished  band  of 
the  storiuers  a  loud  and  deafening  cheer  was  sent 
up  from  ever)'  British  throat,  and  the  whole  body, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  enemy,  clubbed  their 
empty  muskets,  or  drove  their  fixed  bayonets  into 
the  breasts  of  their  opponents,  till  the  Affghans, 
astounded  at  the  fury  of  the  assault,  gave  wuy 
and  fled  t*  tin  ramparts,  followed  by  Edgar,  who, 
unconscious  of  his  colonel's  presence  in  the  rear, 
cheered  on  the  men,  and,  as  if  he  boro  a  charmed 
life,  led  them  through  a  murderous  volley,  poured 
on  them  from  the  ramparts,  windows,  and  loop- 
holes, and  from  every  available  spot  where  a  man 
could  stand  or  a  musket  be-  pointed. 

"With  a  cheery  cry  to  follow,  that  sounded  over 
the  rattling  volleys  that  at  every  discharge  deci- 
mated his  ranks,  Havering  sprang  on  the  stops 
that  led  from  the  close  narrow  streets  to  the  nun- 
parts,  and  by  his  undaunted  mien  and  over  cheer- 
ful looks  induced  the  column  to  follow  him,  Colo- 
nel Sawbridge  willingly  consenting  to  follow  after 
his  subordinate  officer. 

Reaching  the  rampart,  Edgar  hastily  drew  up 
the  little  band  that  yet  remained  alivo  under  his 
command,  and,  finding  himself  beset  ou  every 
side  by  overwhelming  numbers,  had  only  time  to 
place  them  against  a  dead  wall  at  tho  top  of  tho 


steps  up  which  at  such  pains  and  sacrifice  of 
life  they  had  just  ascended. 

The  situation  was  one  of  imminent  danger, 
beset  as  he  was  by  a  murderous  fusillade  in  front, 
and  on  either  flank,  from  the  walls  that  every- 
where swarmed  with  the  dusky  foe,  and  against 
which  his  handful  of  men  were  perfectly  power- 
less to  make  an  impression,  should  be  attempt  to 
lead  them  to  the  charge.  Casting  an  anxioua 
and  despairing  look  for  tho  supporting  regiments 
that  were  to  have  followed  the  two  companies  of 
his  own  corps,  and  which  he  knew  had  joined, 
Edgar  became  conscious  that  his  colonel  was 
standing  by  his  side,  he  having  forced  his  way 
through  the  files,  who,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
were  loading  and  firing  in  rapid  succession. 

"  Pardon  me,  colonel ,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
en  the  ground.  Pray  take  tho  command  at  once," 
cried  Edgar,  struggling  to  make  himself  under- 
stood amid  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  embra- 
sure and  the  ceaseless  spattoring  of  the  mus- 
ketry. 

"Keep  the  command,  Havering ;  you  havo 
earned  the  right.  Besides,  I  am  only  here  as  a 
volunteer.    What  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Where  is  the  supporting  column,  colonel  ? 
We  can  neither  advance  nor  retreat.  Oh  !  where 
is  Major-Goneral  Savage  with  tho  reserves '( 
They  should  have  been  here  before  this !  They 
should  have  supported  you,  as  you  did  us.  Un- 
fortunate delay  T  Wo  must  full  where  we  stand  1" 

"  Savage  must  havo  been  misinformed,  and  be- 
lieves the  assault  to  have  been  a  failure,  or  ho 
would  havo  been  here  by  this." 

"  Is  it  possible,  colonel,  that  he  could  have 
been  so  misled  P"  demanded  Edgar  eagerly. 

"  Certainly.    I  think  it  most  probable." 

"  I  will  go  myself  and  bring  up  a  supporting 
column.  I  cannot  see  my  men  murdered  without 
giving  them  a  chance  of  life  or  vengeance.  Colo- 
nel Sawbridge,  whatever  happens  to  mo  in  my 
return  to  tho  lines,  I  trust  to  your  honour  to 
protect  my  name  from  malevolence  or  misconcep- 
tion. Alone  or  accompanied,  I  shall  return  in  ten 
minutes." 

"Farewell;  Godspeed  you;  trust  faithfully  in 
me,"  replied  tho  colonel,  grasping  Havering** 
hand. 

CHATTER  XV. — TITE  CAPTURE  OP  OHUZNEE. 

Amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  Edgar  loft  his  men  to 
the  charge  of  their  colonel,  and,  leaping  down  the 
steps,  entered  the  gloomy  arch,  still  blocked  up 
with  tho  dead  and  dying.  Using  his  sword, 
partly  as  a  support  and  in  part  as  a  defence 
against  the  treacherous  knives  of  tho  wounded 
Affghans,  who,  unable  to  crawl  from  the  frightful 
shambles,  struck  out,  often  with  their  last  gasp, 
at  the  scarlet  uniform,  he  guided  his  uncertain 
steps  over  the  human  pavement. 

At  length,  gaining  the  farther  extremity  of  tho 
gateway,  ho  saw  tho  esplanade  in  front,  lighted 
up  by  the  flame  of  tho  belching  cannon  from  the 
battlomcnts,  and  by  the  track  of  tho  shells,  an, 
with  their  frightful  screech,  they  flew  through 
the  air  from  city. to  parallel  and  from  parallel  u> 
town.  Iu  his  briel  glance  across  the  level  ihat 
spread  from  the  gate  to  the  last  line  of  cireuiu- 
vallation,  ho  could  plainly  distinguish  through 
the  lurid  haze  the  stiffening  bodies  of  the  bravo 
men  he  had  lost  in  that  murderous  fire  poured  on 
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tbo  forlorn  hopo  as  it  rushed  across  to  the  gato 

only  a  few  minutes  before. 

Gasping  for  brcnth  as  he  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  archway,  he  shielded  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
as  ho  gazed  towards  tho  British  lines,  and  halted 
for  a  moment  to  decide  upon  tho  exact  point  for 
which  he  should  make. 

Having  taken  in  all  tho  feature*  of  the  seeno, 
Havering  was  in  tho  act  of  starting  forward, 
when  a  heavy  weight  was  dashed  against  his 
body,  and  a  wril-known  voice  exclaimed — 

"  No,  you  don't,  you  sneaking  thief !  That's 
my  officer." 

At  the  some  instant  a  heavy  doublo-cdgcd 
shumsheer  flew  over  his  head,  as  Sergeant  Brown 
dashed  tho  weapon  out  of  the  assassin's  hand,  and  j 
passed  his  sword  through  tho  Affghan's  heart. 

"  I  was  just  in  time,  major,  to  knock  that 
cursed  tool  out  of  his  hand,"  remarked  tho 
sergeant  apologetically,  "  but  couldn't  prevent 
his  stumbling  against  you." 

"  You  hovo  savod  my  life  again,  then,  Brown." 

"  Nonsense,  major  !  only  in  time  to  knock  that 
black  devil  over.  Tho  colonel  told  mo  I  might 
come  with  you,  but  I've  hod  to  run  to  catch  you 
up." 

"This  is  no  tinio  for  thanks.   Follow  me, 
Brown." 

Darting  from  under  the  shelter  of  tho  gloomy 
arch,  Edgar  and  tho  sergeant  rushed  across  tho 
esplanade,  and,  though  round  shot  and  grape 
ploughed  up  the  ground  on  every  side,  they  con- 
trived to  reach  tho  lines  in  safety. 

•  •••••• 

"  The  whole  affair  has  miscarried,  general ;  tho 
storming  party  are  annihilated  to  a  man." 

M  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  of  the  fact  P  How 
do  you  know  it,  sir?" 

"  An  officer  told  me  in  time  to  save  risking  my 
men's  lives." 

"And  so,  Major-General  Savage,  vou  re- 
turned r 

"Of  course,  general.  Fortunately  wo  have  not 
lost  a  man — not  a  casualty." 

"  Indeed  !  Retiro  to  your  quarters,  sir,  and  con- 
sider yourself  undrr  arrest. 

•  •••••  * 

"For  God's  sake,  general,  sond  a  supporting 
column  immediately,  or  we  shall  be  cut  to  pieces ; 
we  cannot  hold  our  ground  !"  oxclaimcd  Edgar, 
leaping  into  the  centre  of  a  group  of  officers  and 
the  staff,  who  stood  on  tho  parallel,  at  tho  head  of 
above  two  thousand  troops,  impatiently  waiting 
to  be  led  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  or  any- 
where upon  tho  enemy,  whose  galling  Are  was  so 
fearfuly  trying  their  temper  and  patience. 

"  Oh !  Major  Havering,"  ejaculated  the  general, 
"you,  then,  have  escaped  tho  reputed  slaughter. 
Where  is  Colonel  Sawbridgo  and  the  stormers  p" 

"  On  tho  ramparts,  general,  where  I  have  left 
them  at  bay  against  tho  whole  garrison,  and  come 
to  implore  instant  support,  or  all  the  advantago 
gained  will  be  sacrificed,"  replied  Edgar,  with  im- 
patient solicitude. 

"  Then  you  have  carried  tho  gate,  and  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  fortress  p"  demanded  the  general 
quickly. 

"Oh!  yea.  genera],  and  had  the  expected  support 
been  at  hand  should  before  this  have  swept  tho 
ramparts  east  and  west." 

"It  was  reported  you  had  all  perished  in  the 
arch,  and  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  sweeping 


the  entrance.  A  scaling  party  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  escalade  the  eastern  curtain.  But  your 
supports  are  ready.  Major-Gcnerol  Hayes,"  call- 
ing to  ono  of  the  officers  near,  "take  command 
of  the  reserve  column,  and  follow  Major  Havering 
to  the  support  of  the  stormer*.    Away  !" 

Unable  to  control  their  excitement  at  the 
news,  the  men  gave  a  wild  shout  of  delight,  as 
General  Hayes,  following  Edgar  and  Brown, 
sprang  out  of  the  trench,  and,  waring  his  hat  and 
sword,  cheered  on  the  bounding  and  enthusiastic 
column,  as  it  rose  in  gleaming  masses  from  tbo 
night-like  darkness  of  tho  covered  lines,  and  was 
met  in  its  impetuous  rush  by  a  withering  storm 
of  grape  and  canister,  round  and  small  shot, 
poured  upon  it  by  the  enemy,  who  lined  the  bat- 
tlements as  thick  as  bees.  Before  that  rush  of 
iron  hail  and  fiery  death  the  men  fell  on  every 
side,  or  sprang  into  the  uir  and  dropped  in  stiffen- 
ing death  before  their  advancing  comrades. 

Undismayed,  however,  bv  tbo  murderous 
shower,  the  column  courageously  pressed  onward, 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  opening  into  tho 
gloomy  archway,  M'hen  an  immense  body  of 
Affghans  Mas  heard  rushing  from  the  city,  and 
almost  instantly  filled  up  tho  arch,  effectually 
cutting  off  all  hope  of  succour  to  the  now  iso- 
lated Btormers,  if  any  of  that  bravo  body  were 
yet  left  alive. 

Tho  shame,  the  grief,  tho  annoyance  of  Haver- 
ing at  discovering  this  impenetrable  body  of  the 
enemy  blocking  up  tho  entrance  was  of  tho  most 
acute  and  distressing  character.  What  would  his 
colonel  think  of  his  delay  P  How  would  the  men 
construe  his  procrastination  P  Regardless  of  all 
consequences,  while  the  two  bodies  were  hotly 
engaged,  each  attempting  to  drive  tho  other  back, 
Edgar,  everywhere  followed  by  his  faithful 
sergeant,  inauean  attempt  to  reach  tho  side  of  the 
archway,  hoping  to  cut  or  force  his  way  between 
the  wall  and  the  enemy. 

A  tall  Affghan,  who  seemed  to  comprehend 
tho  intention,  instantly  sprang  over  the  bodies 
and  the  mosses  of  stone  that  covered  the  ground, 
and,  before  Edgar  saw  or  had  time  to  guard 
against  the  assault,  making  a  cut  at  his  head 
with  his  sharp  shumsheer,  he  cleft  his  shako  in 
two,  inflicting  a  deep  scalp  wound,  and  bore  him 
backwards  to  the  earth.  The  Affghan,  losing  hia 
footing  on  tho  slippery  ground,  fell  on  Edgar's 
body,  and  dealt  him  several  blows  with  his  short 
crooked  blade,  but  fortunately  inflicting  only 
superficial  wounds.  Before,  however,  ho  could 
repeat  his  blow  Edgar  contrived  to  shorten  his 
sword,  and  drove  the  point  through  his  assailant's 
throat,  as  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  with 
tho  butt  of  a  musket  sent  the  body  rolling  some 
distance  off. 

While  Sergeant  Brown  was  giving  the  Mus- 
sulman tho  coup  de  grace  Edgar  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  espying  an  opening  next  the  wall,  rushed  in, 
followed  by  Brown  and  about  a  score  of  men. 
These  having  cut  their  way  through  and  cloared 
a  space  with  their  bayonets,  Edgar  bounded  up 
the  steps,  now  slippery  with  blood  and  obstructed 
by  doaa  bodies,  and  had  the  unspeakable  delight 
to  join  his  colonel  and  the  remnant  of  tho  band 
of  stormers,  as,  behind  a  rampart  of  dead,  they 
still  kept  the  foe  at  bay. 

"  They  come !  they  come !  The  relieving  column 
is  at  hand !"  shouted  Edgar,  pointing  to  tho  caps 
of  tho  British  infantry,  aeon  struggling  through 
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their  dusky  foes  and  making  for  the  stair*,  which  j 
Edgar  and  his  small  party  were  keeping  open. 

"  Hurrah!  saved  at  Inst*  and  just  in  time!"  cried 
General  Hayes,  as  he  led  the  head  of  his  column 
up  the  stairs,  and  grasped  Sawbridge's  hnnd, 
when  the  whole  force,  with  hearty  cheers,  drove 
the  enemy  along  the  ramparts  at  the  point  of  tho 


While  the  p^ncral  and  colonel  were  sweeping 
the  ramparts  to  the  east,  Edgar,  at  tho  head  of 
about  200  men,  rushed  along  tho  walls  to  the 
west,  driving  the  astounded  Afghans  before  him 
in  utter  dismay ;  numbers,  in  their  dread  of  that 
fearful  line  of  levelled  bayonets,  springing  over 
the  ramparts  or  precipitating  themselves  head- 
foremost through  the  embrasures. 

On  sweeping  round  a  rampart  that  guarded  the 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  city  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  picked  body  of  tho  enemy,  arnicd 
only  with  pistols  and  short  shumsheer*,  weapons 
which  at  close  quarters  inflicted  deadly  wound*. 

So  unexpected  and  abrupt  was  tho  appearance 
of  this  fresh  body  of  the  enemy  that  Edgar  and 
bis  party  almost  rushed  into  their  arms,  and  had 
no  power  to  avoid  the  point-blank  discharge  of 
the  pistols,  which  were  fired  at  the  heads  and 
faces  of  tho  stunners. 

The  effect  of  this  voile v  was  tomblo  in  tho 
extreme :  the  men,  either  killed  on  the  spot  or 
blinded  by  the  discharge,  fell  in  every  rank, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  close  up  the  lines. 
By  the  exertion  of  Brown,  however,  assisted  by 
another  sergeant,  the  front  was  made  perfect,  and 
a  line  of  fifteen  bayonets  again  gleamed  in  serried 
defiance,  only  waiting  the  order  to  advance  on 
tho  dusky  and  revengeful  wielders  of  those  mur- 
derous dagger- swords. 

At  this  moment,  when  tho  order  to  charge  was 
actually  on  Edgar's  lips,  there  occurred  ono  of 
those  acts  of  devotion  and  heroic  sacrifice  of  which 
we  occasionally  read  in  ancient  history— an  act 
that  filled  all  who  beheld  it  with  surprise  and  ad- 
miration, and  which  nothing  but  tho  indomitable 
bravery  of  the  English  soldier  could  have  resisted, 
and  prevented  from  terminating  in  tho  utter  rout 
and  annihilation  of  tho  party. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  as  ho  saw  the  men 
quivering  in  tho  act  to  spring  forward  to  tho 
charge,  a  tall  brawny  Aflghan  stepped  boldly 
from  the  front  of  his  companions,  hurled  his 
empty  pistol  and  tho  heavy  shumsheer  at  the 
heads  of  his  infidel  enemies,  and  advanced  with 
open  arms  on  the  gleaming  bayonets.  Swift  as 
thought,  half-a-dozen  weapons  were  lunged  for- 
ward at  the  man's  unprotected  breast,  when, 
instantly  grasping  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  with 
both  hands,  as  the  bayonets  were  driven  through 
his  body,  he  shouted,  with  a  malignant  laugh — 
M  Death  to  tho  misbelieving  dogs !    Death  to 


the  accursed  feringee !    Down  with  them,  in  the 

ah !   There  is 


to  the 


of  the  Prophet !   Allah  il  Allah ! 
but  one  God-and-Mahomet- 

dogs!" 

Embracing  the  bix  bayonets  in  the  clutch  of 
his  bam  amis,  with  wonderful  strength  and  for- 
titude the  man  dragged  tho  soldiers  who  held  the 
muskets  from  their  line,  and  then  threw  himself 
down  at  one  side  on  the  rampart.  Calling  to  his 
comrades  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  made, 
he  shouted  with  his  dying  breath — 

"  Cut  them  down,  in  the  name  of  Allah !  Slay — 
kill— kill  the  dogs!  Bismillah! 


»» 


With  a  tenacity  almost  superhuman  the  Affghan 
closed  his  death-grip  so  firmly  on  the  reeking 
weapons  that  before  tho  men  could  withdraw  them 
from  their  desperate  focman  a  dozen  Affghans 
darted  into  the  opening,  and  used  their  short 
swords  with  such  murderous  execution  that  they 
would  have  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the 
column  had  not  Edgar  thrown  himself  before  the 
maddened  enemy,  and,  driving  his  sword  through 
the  foremost  of  tho  band,  for  a  moment  arrested 
their  advance. 

Before,  however,  he  could  take  advantage  of 
the  ovent  he  was  grappled  round  the  neck  by  a 
powerful  arm,  and  hurled  backwards  to  the  earth, 
his  antagonist  at  the  same  time  falling  upon  his 
body.  In  the  fierce  strugglo  for  life  that  now 
ensued  Edgar  felt  how  worse  than  useless  was 
his  sword  in  such  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 
Dropping  that  weapon,  ho  grasped  the  uplifted 
wrist  of  the  Aflghan,  who  struggled  violently  to 
drive  his  blade  into  the  throat  or  heart  of  his 
pinioned  captive.  Seeing  that  his  men  were  too 
closely  engaged  to  give  him  any  assistance,  Edgar 
called  to  tho  ensign,  who  was  trying  to  reach 
him — 

"Never  mind  me,  Mr.  Clifford,  but  close  up 
and  forward.  Ono  push  more,  my  lads ! "  he 
shouted  to  tho  men.  "  Give  them  the  steel  from 
the  shoulder !  One  close  and  firm  charge,  and 
the  city  is  ours !  Upon  them  with  a  cheer,  lads ! 
Charge!" 

Replying  with  an  enthusiastic  shout,  the  di- 
minished column  bounded  over  their  prostrate 
leader,  and  hurled  their  assailants  backwards 
over  the  low  parapet  into  the  street  below,  whilo 
the  main  body,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
make  a  stand,  turned  and  fled  down  the  steep 
incline  into  the  city,  hotly  pursued  by  their  ex- 
ulting victors. 

Edgar  was  thus  left  alone,  straggling  for  his 
life  with  an  antagonist  bigger  and  stronger  than 
himself,  and  who,  by  every  conceivable  attitude 
and  motion  of  his  arm  and  wrist,  strove  to  drivo 
the  fatal  shumsheer  into  his  body,  tho  sharp  and 
pointed  edge  being  each  moment  directed  against 
his  heart.  Hitherto  he  had  had  the  double  dis- 
advantage of  contending  from  underneath  his 
assailant,  but  at  the  moment  his  men  drove  the 
enemy  before  them  he  had  tho  good  fortune  to 
throw  the  burly  Affghan  off  his  breast,  and  by 
a  piece  of  extraordinary  agility  place  his  knee  on 
his  body.  In  this  position  no  exerted  all  his 
strength  both  to  keep  him  down  and  disarm  him 
if  possible  of  that  fearful  weapon,  but  such  was 
the  force  with  which  the  other  grappled  his  throat 
that  this  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and  Edgar 
felt  convinced  that  without  a  dagger  or  a  pistol 
he  should  be  unable  to  master  his  adversary,  ex- 
hausted as  he  already  was  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
last  two  hours. 

That  the  Affghan  knew  that  his  strength  was 
fast  leaving  him,  and  that  his  power  of  resistance 
was  becoming  each  moment  fainter,  Edgar  could 
plainlv  read  in  his  scowling  and  vindictive  coun- 
tenance, as,  only  a  few  inches  apart,  each  glared 
into  the  other's  eyes  with  such  deadly  animosity. 
Resolved  to  make  ono  bold  and  unexpected  effort 
to  regain  his  sword  and  his  feet  at  the  same  time, 
he  rcmamed  for  an  instant  perfectly  motionless, 
to  recover  his  breath. 

"  Accursed  dog !  unbelieving  infidel !  yon  shall 
die!"  ejaculated  the  Affghan  between  his  clenched 
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teeth.  "  Tour  last  hour  is  come.  Die,  dog !  in 
the  name  of  Allah,  die !"  And,  with  a  sudden 
and  powerful  effort,  he  threw  up  his  sword-hand, 
to  i  lunge  the  weapon  into  his  enemy's  bod  v. 

Thrown  for  an  instant  off  his  guard,  Edgar 
had  only  time  to  clutch  the  man's  wrist  and  to 
turn  the  point  of  his  sword  downwards  from  his 
breast,  cutting  his  uniform  as  he  did  so  with  the 
keen  edge  of  the  weapon.  At  the  same  moment, 
to  give  him  greater  power,  he  put  down  his  foot 
to  push  himself  up  higher  on  the  other's  breast, 
when,  slipping  on  a  pool  of  blood,  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  at  the  same  time  his  hold,  and  fell 
at  full  length  on  the  body  of  the  Affghan,  fur  the 
moment  rompb  uly  bdtpMM  and  ;it  hi.-  merry. 

The  dusky  warrior,  however,  made  no  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  the  enemy  so  unexpectedly 
placed  in  his  power,  bat,  with  the  almost  whis- 
pered exclamation  of  "Allah — dog — cursed — 
dog !"  the  lids  fell  over  his  flashing  eyes,  and, 
with  a  slight  tremor  of  the  limbs,  his  body  be- 
came as  senseless  as  the  earth  on  which  it  lay. 

Bewildered  and  astonished  at  his  escape, 
Edgar  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  regaining  his 
sword,  looked  around  for  an  explanation  of  his 
antagonist's  death.  The  seeimng  marvel  was 
soon  explained:  Edgar  in  grasping  the  hdt  of 
the  dead  man's  sword  had  turned  the  point 
downwards,  and  when  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
fell  forward  with  all  his  weight  on  the  Affghan 
he  had  driven  the  shumsheer  not  oidy  through 
his  heart,  but  through  his  body,  impeding  it  to 
the  hard  earth  of  the  rampart. 

Rushing  after  his  regiment,  as  if  endowed  with 
new  life  from  his  extraordinary  escape,  Edgar 
soon  rejoiwd  the  column,  now  carrying  nil  before 
it,  in  some  of  tho  nearer  streets  of  the  city,  while 
from  the  other  quarters,  fresh  troops  being  poured 
in,  tho  enemy  weru  forced  in  every  direction  to 
the  great  square  in  tho  heart  of  the  town,  and 
the  four  narrow  lanes  that  from  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  led  to  that  important  spot. 
All  else  of  Ghuznee  —  ramparts,  towers,  gates, 
citadel,  and  arsenal — was  already  in  the  hands  of 
tho  British. 

Possession  having  been  so  far  taken  of  this  im- 
portant stronghold,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  fatigue  parties  paraded  with  torch  and  lantern 
tho  now  deserted  walls,  removing  tho  wounded 
and  taking  count  of  tho  dead.  Others  were 
silently  raking  over  the  slain  in  that  Golgotha  of 
death  and  horror,  the  gloomy  archway  of  the 
great  gate,  whero  tho  consequences  of  war  were 
displayed  in  their  most  ghastly  and  revolting 
features,  the  scorched  and  mangled  dead  lying  in 
piled-up  heaps,  and  hardly  a  vestige  of  life  re- 
maining. 

Flashes  of  ruddy  light  occasionally  shot  up  into 
the  dark  sky,  as  some  burning  house  fell  in  ruins, 
or  the  explosion  of  some  neglected  ammunition 
c  art  shook  the  earth  and  air,  filling  tho  atmo- 
sphere with  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke,  and 
decking  the  canopy  of  night  with  myriads  of 
fiery  stars  ;  while  the  distant  shouts  and  execra- 
tions of  struggling  men,  the  remote  spattering 
of  small  arms,  the  long-sustained  volleys  of 
musketry,  tho  sharp  boom  of  an  occasional 
howitzer  or  gingall,  mingled  with  the  clash  of 
cymbals  and  the  clang  of  gongs,  told  in  unmis- 
tukeable  terms  that  a  desperate  struggle  was  still 
taking  place  in  tho  heart  of  the  city. 


position  one  after  the  other,  the  enemy  had  con- 
gregated in  the  great  square,  and  here  determined 
to  make  a  last  and  desperate  resistance,  and 
sell  their  lives  dearly.  They  hastily  filled  the 
windows,  roofs,  and  parapets  of  the  four  narrow 
streets  that  led  to  and  in  a  measure  covered  their 
retreat,  intending  to  dispute  every  step  of  the  in- 
fidel in  his  attempt  to  penetrate  to  it. 

Believing  that  the  numbers  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  and  around  the  great  mosque  must 
be  extremely  limited,  the  general  gave  orders  for 
the  instant  storming  of  their  stronghold,  before 
those  posted  in  the  houses  had  time  to  fortify 
themselves  and  render  the  streets  impassable. 
To  Colonel  Saw  bridge  was  entrusted  the  carrying 
of  one  street,  and  to  Major  Havering  another , 
while  to  the  supporting  columns  was  given  the 
forcing  of  the  remaining  two. 

Edgar  knew  well  the  serious  nature  of  the  duty 
before  him,  and  that,  if  it  was  to  be  done  without 
decimating  his  force,  the  rush  must  be  tried  at 
once.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  formed  his 
men  and  advanced  at  the  doublo  into  the  gloomy 
and  tortuous  street.  Not  an  enemy,  as  far  as  the 
obscurity  would  permit  him  to  investigate,  was  to 
be  seen  at  door,  window,  or  parapet  along  the 
whole  line  on  either  side. 

The  leading  files  of  the  column  had  not,  how- 
ever, advanced  a  dozen  paces,  when,  with  a  yell, 
every  lattice  was  thrown  open,  and  from  base- 
ment to  coping  stone  lanterns  and  torches  lit  up 
every  building  with  the  distinctness  of  an  illumi- 
nation, while  a  murderous  fare  of  small  arm*, 
accompanied  by  masses  of  stone,  huge  pieces  of 
timber,  grenades,  fire-balls,  and  seething  pitch, 
was  opened  from  either  side  and  from  every 
height  on  the  doomed  assailants. 

•'Back!  back!  every  man  back!"  shouted 
Major  Havering,  as,  with  drawn  sword,  he  flung 
himself  before  his  men  and  waved  them  back. 
"Back,  all  of  you!  It  would  be  worse  than 
murder  to  force  that  street." 

The  men  at  once  fell  back  with  orderly  stride*, 
dragging  their  wounded  with  them,  at  the  same 
time  keoping  up  a  desultory  fire  on  the  inmates  of 
the  different  houses. 

«'  Brown !    Where  is  Sergeant  Brown  P "  Edgar 
exclaimed. 

"  Here  I  am,  major,"  cried  tho  sergeant, 
hurrying  through  the  ranks  to  his  officer's  side. 

"  Give  me  your  axe,  send  a  corporal  and  file  to 
the  waggon  for  some  bags  of  powder,  and  follow 
me  with  half  a  dozen  pioneers.    Quick !" 

Then,  turning  to  tho  men,  so  suddenly  baulked 
in  thoir  desire  for  vengeance,  and  looking  with 
savage  glances  on  their  mangled  comrades,  killed 
without  tho  exchange  of  a  shot,  he  continued— 

"  Pick  off  as  many  of  those  scoundrels  as  you 
can  for  ten  minutes,  and  I'll  give  you  plenty  of 
fighting  presently.    Now,  Brown,  follow  me.' 

To  the  amaEomcnt  of  his  soldiers,  he  instantly 
buried  the  short  axe  the  sergeant  had  given  him 
in  tho  low  portal  of  the  house  before  him.  The 
pioneers,  seeing  his  object,  soon  brought  their 
weapons  and  implements  to  his  assistance,  ana 
the  next  instant  the  door  was  rent  into  s]  ' 
giving  admission  to  tho  party, 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  QUATRE  BRAS. 

Tub  great  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and 
a  second  time  become  the  head  of  the  French 
Empire.  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
however,  were  not  in  a  mood  to  throw  away  the 
fruits  of  past  victories  :  so  they  resolved  to  invade 
France  at  various  points  and  march  upon  Paris, 
to  crush  for  ever  their  formidable  and  faithless 
enemy.  The  English  and  Prussians  were  to  enter 
France  by  way  of  Belgium,  and  thither  Napoleon 
flew  with  his  best  soldiers  and  generals  to  demolish 
the  allies  before  they  could  unite  their  forces, 
lie  had  gained  some  alight  successes  over  the 


Prussians,  when  he  was  emboldened  to  allow  his 
favourite  commander,  Maruhal  Ncy,  to  try  his 
hand  against  the  English. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  June,  1815,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  Brussels 
with  a  party  of  officers,  when  he  received  despatches 
from  Marshal  Bluchcr,  tho  Prussian  general- 
issimo, informing  him  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced. On  the  samo  night  tho  Duchess  of 
Richmond  gave  a  ball  at  Brussels,  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lord  Uxbridge,  with 
many  others  of  tho  British  officers,  were  present ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  considering  the  first 
intimation  as  merely  relating  to  an  afiair  of 
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after  giving  orders  that  the  troops  should 
themselves  in  readiness,  had  joined  the 
assembly.  At  midnight  a  second  messenger 
arrived,  with  intelligence  that  Charleroi  was 
taken,  that  the  French  had  advanced  to  Fleurus, 
and  that  a  general  engagement  on  the  following 
day  seemed  inevitable. 

Two  hours  after  midnight  Brussels,  which  had 
just  previously  been  a  sccno  of  gaiety,  became  the 
field  of  warliko  hurry  and  preparation.  On  the 
receipt  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  orders  the 
drums  instantly  beat  to  aims,  the  bugles  and  the 
bagpipes  sounded,  and  the  wholo  city  was  roused. 
Before  dawn  the  park  and  Palais  Royal  exhi- 
bited a  continual  bustlo  of  armed  men  gathering 
and  forming  in  tho  uncertain  light  of  early 
morning.  Many  of  the  officers  camo  straight 
from  the  ball-room  to  tho  place  of  mustering,  and 
fell  in  with  their  respective  regiments  still  attired 
in  their  ball  costume,  which  they  had  no  time  to 
change. 

At  sunrise  the  inarch  began,  and  each  company 
as  it  quitted  the  ground  gave  three  cheers.  Tho 
appearance  of  the  British  brigades  as  they 
marched  out  was  most  imposing.  The  bright 
uniforms  and  polished  arms  glittering  in  the 
early  sunshine,  the  measured  but  elastio  tread  of 
the  infantry,  the  dash  and  spirit  of  tho  cavalry, 
the  fluttering  tartans  of  the  Highland  regiments, 
and  the  jaunty  step  and  laughing  chorus  of  the 
Irish  brigades  contributed  to  make  up  a  picture 
such  as  may  bo  seldom  seen. 

As  each  regiment  marched  through  the  town, 
with  itB  band  playing  and  colours  flying,  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels  looked  down  upon  them 
from  the  windows  and  housetops,  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs, cheering,  and  wishing  the  cause  God- 
speed. 

At  two  o'clock,  after  a  march  of  twenty- two 
miles  along  the  dusty  roads  and  beneath  a  burning 
sun,  the  British  brigades  reached  Quatre  Bras, 
the  appointed  scene  of  action. 

This  place  took  its  name  (in  English  "Four 
Arms")  from  its  situation  at  the  point  where  tho 
road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi  crossed  the  road 
from  Namur  to  Nivelles.  It  was  a  mere  village, 
consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses,  and  having  a 
thick  and  extensive  wood  on  the  right,  called  the 
Bois  do  Bossu.  All  around  the  wood  and  hamlet 
rye-fields,  of  enormous  growth  and  ready  for  the 
sickle,  were  extended. 

Tho  English  force  did  not  exceed  16,000 ;  tho 
wholo  cavalry  consisted  of  some  Brunswick 
hussars,  supported  by  a  few  Belgian  and  Hano- 
verian guns,  so  that  in  point  of  numbers  and 
equipment  we  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  duke  arrived  upon  tho  scene  ho 
found  tho  Prince  of  Orange  with  a  division  of 
his  army  endeavouring  to  hold  the  French  in 
chock.  But  the  princo  with  his  small  force 
could  make  no  stand  against  Ncy's  armv,  and, 
having  been  gradually  driven  back,  the  Bois  de 
Bossu  was  won  and  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
duke's  first  object  was  to  recover  this  important 
post,  and  the  96th  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
tirailleurs  who  held  it.  The  order  was  gallantly 
executed,  and  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  resis- 
tanco  tho  French  were  compelled  to  retire. 

This  point  gained,  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  at- 
tended by  his  staff,  took  up  his  position  in  front 
of  tho  92nd  Regiment,  then  drawn  up  behind  a 
hedge  and  across  tho  road  from  which  the  farm- 


house of  Quatre  Bras  takes  its  name.  He  dis- 
mounted to  consult  a  map  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  to  assign  tho  various  points  of  attack :  he 
had  barely  time  to  make  these  arrangements  and 
remount  his  horse  when  the  battle  began. 

The  42nd  Regiment  was  the  first  engaged,  and 
after  receiving  a  large  body  of  infantry  they 
charged,  broke  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  Yielding 
to  an  irresistible  impulse,  the  two  foremost  com- 
panies pressed  forward,  and  were  separated  from 
the  main  body,  when  a  column  of  French  lancers, 
who  wero  lying  in  ambush  in  tho  adjoining  wood, 
suddenly  rushed  out  upon  them.  Their  colonel, 
Sir  Robert  Macara,  ordered  the  regiment  to  form 
into  a  square,  and  the  adjutant  was  despatched 
to  bring  in  the  two  companies.  In  obeying  these 
orders  somo  slight  delay  took  place,  nor  was  a 
square  formed  till  Major  Diek  rode  in  among  tho 
men,  calling  loudly  to  them  to  rally  round  him. 
Sir  Robert  Macara  at  the  same  moment  was  shot 
by  a  tirailleur,  and  pierced  by  a  lancer  as  he  was 
falling  from  his  horse.  The  two  companies,  being 
unable  to  rejoin  the  regiment,  wero  obliged  to 
form  hastily  to  defend  themselves.  The  lancers 
attacked  them  with  so  much  fury  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Highlanders  were  cut  to  pieces,  while 
of  the  remainder  nearly  every  one  was  severely 
wounded.  Tho  lancers  at  length  retired,  and  the 
survivors  of  the  two  companies  returned.  The 
regiment  was  no  sooner  reunited  than  it  was 
again  attacked  by  cavalry  in  front  and  rear. 
Forming  back  to  back,  tho  men  sustained  no  less 
than  six  charges  of  the  enemy's  horse,  which 
suffered  such  havoc  that  it  was  at  length  glad  to 
withdraw. 

On  tho  left  the  Royals  and  28th  were  hotly 
engaged,  and  on  the  right  the  44th  and  High- 
land regiments  were  simultaneously  assailed.  The 
battle  now  became  general.  Before  the  British 
could  deploy  tho  French  cavalry  charged  furiously, 
tho  tall  rye  masking  their  advance  and  favour- 
ing the  attack.  Generally  these  charges  were  un- 
successful, and  the  perfect  discipline  and  steady 
courage  of  the  English  enabled  them  to  repel  the 
enemy.  Lancers  and  cuirassiers  were  driven 
back  with  desporato  slaughter,  while  whsla 
squadrons,  sheltered  in  their  retreat,  and  leaving 
the  ground  severed  with  their  dead  and  dying, 
proved  with  what  fatal  precision  the  British 
squares  maintained  their  fire.  The  efforts  of  the 
French  t«  break  tho  squares  were  fierce  and 
frequent.  Their  batteries  poured  upon  our  un- 
flinching soldiers  a  storm  of  grape,  and  when  an 
opening  was  made  by  the  cannon  the  lancers 
were  ready  to  rush  upon  the  devoted  infantry. 
But  nothing  could  daunt  the  lion-hearted  English, 
nor  cause  their  steadiness  to  waver  for  an  instant. 
Tho  dead  were  coolly  removed,  and  the  living 
occupied  their  places.  Though  numbers  fell,  ana 
the  squaro  was  momentarily  thinned,  it  still 
presented  a  lino  of  glittering  bayonets,  through 
which  tho  French  infantry  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate in  vain. 

One  regiment,  after  sustaining  a  furious  can- 
nonade, was  suddenly  attacked  by  cavalry  on  three 
different  sides  at  the  same  moment.  Two  faces  of 
the  square  wero  charged  by  tho  lancers,  whilst  the 
cuirassiers  gal  loped  down  upon  another.  1 1  was  a 
desperate  ordeal.  There  was  a  death-like  silence. 
One  voice  alone,  clear  and  calm,  was  heard :  it  waa 
their  colonel's,  calling  upon  them  to  be  "  steady.'* 
On  camo  the  enemy.   Tho  earth  quivered  be- 
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math  the  homes'  foot,  while  on  every  side  of  the 
devoted  band  t  ho  corn  bending  before  tho  rush 
of  cavalry  disclosed  their  numerous  assailants. 
The  lance-blades  almost  met  the  bayonets  of  the 
kneeling  front  rank — the  cuirassiers  were  within 
a  few  paces,  yet  not  a  trigger  wan  drawn.  But 
when  tho  word  "Fire!  thundered  from  the 
colonel's  lips  each  side  poured  out  its  deadly 
volley,  and  in  a  moment  tho  leading  files  of  the 
French  lay  before  the  square,  as  if  hurled  by  a 
thunderbolt  to  the  earth.  Tho  assailants,  broken 
and  dispersed,  galloped  off  for  shelter  to  the  tall 
rye,  whilo  a  constant  stream  of  musketry  from  tho 
British  square  carried  death  into  their  retreating 


The  Bois  do  Bossu  had  continued  to  be  tho 

Kint  of  severe  and  fluctuating  combats.  The 
th  had  driven  the  French  out,  but,  under 
a  heavy  cannonade,  supported  by  a  cavalry 
movement,  they  were  forced  to  retire,  fighting 
inch  by  inch  and  contesting  every  tree.  Ney 
established  himself  a',  last  within  tho  wood,  and 
ordered  up  a  considerable  addition  to  tho  light 
troops  who  had  already  occupied  this  important 
S>oint. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  02nd  Regiment  had  lain 
in  ambush  behind  a  ditch  to  guard  the  position 
which  tho  duke  considered  so  important.  A  regi- 
ment of  Brunswick  cavalry  had  attempted  to  repel 
a  charge  of  cuirassiers,  and,  repulsed  with  loss, 
were  driven  back  to  the  ditch.  The  roar  of  the 
B  runs  wicks  intermingled  with  the  foremost  of  the 
French  horsemen,  and  for  a  whilo  the  92nd  could 
not  relieve  their  friends  with  their  musketry .  At 
length,  as  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  rode  rapidly 
past  their  right  flank,  tho  Highlanders  poured  in 
their  first  volley  on  the  as  yet  victorious  troop. 
Never  was  a  fire  given  with  so  complete  an  aim 
or  so  deadly  an  effect.  The  cuirassiers  were 
literally  mown  down  by  the  withering  discharge. 
Over  the  horses  that  were  brought  down  those 
following  in  full  speed  rolled  in  indescribable 
confusion,  and  those  who  missed  a  bullet  could 
hardly  escape  being  pressed  or  trodden  to  death 
by  horses  made  furious  in  their  agony.  Thus  in 
a  few  momenta  the  road  was  choked  with  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  what  was  shortly  before  a 
splendid  regiment  was  now  but  a  handful  of  men, 
who  contrived  to  escape,  and  retreated  in  desperate 
confusion. 

At  this  period  of  the  battle  the  Guards,  after  a 
inarch  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  having  been  on 
foot  since  three  in  the  morning,  arrived  from  En- 
ghein.  Exhausted  by  heat  and  fatigue,  they  had 
baited  at  Nivelles,  lighted  fires,  and  prepared  to 
cook  their  dinners.  But  tho  increasing  roar  of 
cannon  announced  that  the  duke  was  seriously 
engaged,  and  staff  orderlies  brought  orders  to  hurry 
on.  The  bivouac  was  instantly  broken  up,  the 
kettles  packed,  the  rations  abandoned,  and  the 
troops,  without  a  murmur,  resumed  their  march. 

The  path  to  the  field  of  battle  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  the  roar  of  cannon  was  succeeded  by  the 
roll  of  musketry,  and  at  every  step  became  more 
clearly  audible.  Waggons  were  also  met,  heaped 
with  the  wounded,  telling  but  too  plainly  that 
the  work  of  death  was  going  on. 

The  Guards,  indeed,  came  up  at  a  fortunate 
crisis.  The  Bois  de  Bossm  was  won,  and  the 
tirailleurs  of  the  enemy,  emerging  from  their 
cover,  were  about  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
road,  so  as  to  intercept  the  duke's  communication 


with  the  Prussians.  Tho  fifth  division  of  the 
English  army,  sadly  reduced,  could  hardly  hold 
their  ground,  and  were  utterly  incapable  of  any 
offensive  movement.  Tho  first  brigade  of  Guards, 
having  loaded  and  fixed  bayonets,  were  ordered 
to  advance,  and,  wearied  as  they  were  with  a 
fifteen  hours'  march,  they  cheered  and  rushed 
forward.  Every  bush  and  coppice  was  held  and 
disputed  by  the  enemy,  but  they  could  not  resist 
tho  steady  onward  charge  of  the  Guards,  and  were 
driven  in  on  every  side.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
rivulet  which  crossed  the  wood,  they  attempted 
to  form  and  arrest  the  progress  of  their  assailants. 
The  stand  was  momentary  ;  they  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  position,  and  the  wood  was  once 
more  carried  by  the  British.  Their  success  was, 
however,  limited  to  its  occupation;  the  broken 
ground  and  close  timber  prevented  the  battalion 
forming,  and  when  it  emerged— necessarily  in 
much  disorder — from  its  cover  the  masses  of 
cavalry  drawn  up  on  the  open  ground  charged  and 
forced  it  back.  At  last,  after  many  daring  at- 
tempts to  debouch  and  form,  tho  first  brigade  fell 
back  upon  the  third  battalion,  which,  by  flanking 
the  wood,  had  been  enabled  to  form  in  square  ana 
repulse  the  cavalry,  and  there  the  brigade  baited. 

The  French  commander,  Marshal  Ney,  finding 
that  his  men  were  becoming  intimidated  and  de- 
pressed by  repeated  defeats,  sent  orders  for  the 
first  corps,  which  he  imagined  was  still  in  reserve, 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  flanks  of  the  British, 
but  to  his  astonishment  he  was  informed  that 
Napoleon,  who  waa  engaged  at  the  same  moment 
with  the  Prussians  in  front  of  Lignv,  had  dis- 
posed of  the  reserve  corps.  It  is  said  that  Ney 
on  receiving  this  unexpected  intelligence  was 
paralysed,  and,  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  rage,  he 
exclaimed,  "My  plans  are  destroyed,  and  the 
battle  is  lost !"  But  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
recovering  his  wonted  energy,  he  collected  tho 
whole  of  his  cavalry,  and,  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  made  repeated  desperate  charges,  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  lost  ground.  All  was, 
however,  in  vain.  Each  effort  only  left  him 
weaker  than  before,  and  at  length,  calling  off  his 
troops,  he  retreated,  and  the  battle  was  at  an  end. 

Thus  terminated  the  fight  of  Quatrc  Bras,  one 
of  the  most  protracted  and  sanguinary  struggles 
on  record,  and  memorable  beyond  all  others  far 
tho  determination  and  bravery  which  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  equally  displayed. 

glorious 


Tho  victory  was  all  the  more  glorious  from"  the 
disparity  of  numbers  of  the  opposing  forces :  that 
of  the  British  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand. 

thousand 


while  tho 
strong. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  terrible.  That  of 
the  British  amounted  to  5000  killed  and  wounded, 
among  whom  was  a  largo  proportion  of  officers. 
The  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  troons  Ho  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  that  ho 
would  never  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had  avenged 
the  insult  offered  to  the  corpse  of  his  father,  who 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  whose 
remains  Napoleon  would  not  allow  to  be  deposited 
with  those  of  his  ancestors.  Although  twice 
wounded,  the  duke  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
retire,  and,  "  foremost  fighting,  fell."  Colonel 
Cameron,  of  the  92nd,  was  shot  in  tho  groin,  and 
in  falling  from  his  horse  was  caught  by  some  of 
his  men  and  carried  to  the  rear ;  on  their  way 
thither  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  French 
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soldiery,  who  cruelly  put  them  all  to  death. 
Colonel  Miller,  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  and  Lord 
Hay,  an  ensign  in  the  aamo  battalion,  were 
hlain  vrith  many  others  in  dislodging  a  column  of 
French  infantry.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  was 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  tho  fight,  was 
wounded  in  tho  chest,  but  he  kept  the  circum- 
stance secret,  and  it  was  not  discovered  unt  U  after 
his  death,  two  days  subsequently,  at  Waterloo. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  throughout  the  con- 
flict exhibited  that  composure  of  demeanour, 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  quickness  of  perception  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable.  He  took  his  station 
in  a  part  of  the  field  where  ho  could  command  a 
full  view  of  the  battle,  and  while  the  bullets  were 
whizzing  post  him,  and  the  adjacent  ground  was 
ploughed  with  cannon-balls  and  shells,  ho  con- 
tinued looking  through  his  gloss,  and  giving  his 
orders  in  his  usual  tranquil  tone.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  one  ot  the  officers  of  his  staff 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  some  refreshment,  but 
ho  replied,  "  I  will  not  take  anything  till  I  have 
done  my  work."  While  one  of  the  foot  regiments 
was  in  the  act  of  forming  near  him  a  cannon-ball 
swept  a  knapsack  from  the  shoulders  of  a  private. 
The  man,  not  wishing  to  lose  so  useful  an  appen- 
dage, ran  after  it,  and  brought  it  back  in  both 
hands,  much  after  the  fashion  that  a  waiter  would 
carry  a  tray.  Tho  duke,  evidently  tickled  by  the 
singularity  of  the  adventure  and  the  oddity  of  the 
man's  manner,  fairly  laughed  outright — a  most 
unusual  thing  with  him. 

It  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Quatro  Bras 
that  thero  never  was  so  great  a  victory  with  so 
little  advantage.  That  cannot  be  denied,  bo  far  as 
immediate  benefit  was  concerned;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  influence  on  after  events  must  havo  been 
immense.  The  gallant  struggle  and  the  signal 
victory  achieved  by  us  upon  such  unequal  terms 
must  have  made  us  dreaded  by  our  enomies,  while 
it  impressed  our  brave  soldiers  with  a  confidence 
in  their  superiority,  and  a  conviction  that  they 
could  not  be  beaten,  which  sustained  and  en- 
couraged them  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  on 
the  field  of  Watorloo. 


A  NIGHT  ATTACK  IN  IRELAND. 

Some  years  back  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Purocll,  of  Highfort,  in  Ireland,  was  attacked  by 
a  desperate  gang  of  robbers,  who  forced  tho 
windows  of  the  parlour,  adjoining  to  the  room  in 
which  ho  had  iust  retired  to  rest.  They  appeared 
to  him  to  be  about  fourteen  in  number.  He  im- 
mediately got  out  of  bod,  and,  his  first  determina- 
tion being  to  make  resistance,  it  was  with  no 
small  mortification  that  he  reflected  upon  the 
unarmed  condition  in  which  he  was  placed,  being 
destitute  of  a  single  weapon  of  tho  ordinary  sort. 
It  happily  occurred  to  him  that,  having  supped  in 
tho  bedchamber  on  that  night,  a  knife  had  been 
left  behind  by  accident,  and  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  gropo  in  the  dark  for  this  weapon,  which 
fortunately  he  found  before  the  door  loading  from 
tho  parlour  into  the  bedchamber  had  been  broken 
open. 

While  he  stood  in  calm  but  resolute  expec- 
tation that  the  progress  of  the  robbers  would 
soon  lead  them  to  his  bedchamber  he  heard  the 
furniture  which  had  been  placed  against  a  nailed- 


up  door  expeditiously  displaced,  and 
afterwards  the  door  was  burst  open.  The  me 
shone  with  great  brightness,  ana  when  this  door 
was  thrown  open  the  light,  streaming  in  through 
three  large  windows  in  the  parlour,  afforded  Sir 
J ohn  a  view  that  might  have  made  an  intrepid 
spirit  not  a  little  apprehensive.  His  bedroom 
was  darkened  to  excess,  in  consequence  of  tho 
shutters  of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  curtains, 
being  closed ;  and  thus,  whilo  he  stood  envelopea 
in  darkness,  he  saw  standing  before  him,  by  tho 
brightness  of  the  moonlight,  a  body  of  men,  aU 
armed ;  and  of  those  who  were  in  the  van  of  tho 
gang  he  observed  that  a  few  were  blaokened. 
Armed  only  with  his  case-knife,  but  aided  by 
a  dauntless  heart,  he  took  his  station  by  tho 
side  of  tho  door,  and  in  a  moment  after  one  of 
the  villains  entered  from  the  parlour  into  the  dark 
room.  Instantly  upon  advancing  Sir  John 
plunged  tho  knife  into  the  robber's  body,  who, 
upon  receiving  the  thrust,  reeled  back  into  tho 

Eirlour,  crying  out  blasphemously  that  he  was 
lied.  8hortly  after  another  advanced,  who  was 
received  in  a  similar  manner,  and  Btaggered  back 
into  the  parlour,  crying  out  that  he  was  wounded. 

A  voice  from  the  outside  gave  orders  to  fire 
into  the  dark  room,  upon  which  a  man  stepped 
forward  with  a  short  gun  in  his  hand.  As  this 
fellow  stood  in  the  act  to  fire  8ir  John  had  the 
amazing  coolness  to  look  at  his  intended  murderer, 
and,  without  betraying  any  audi  bio  emotion 
whatever  that  might  point  out  tho  exact  spot 
where  ho  was  standing,  he  calmly  calculated  his 
own  safety  from  the  shot  which  was  preparing  for 
him.  HeTjaw  that  the  contents  of  the  piece  were 
likely  to  pass  close  to  his  breast,  without  me- 
nacing him  with  any  serious  wound ;  and  hi  this 
state  of  firm  and  manly  expectation  he  stood, 
without  flinching,  until  tho  |  pi.  ro  was  tired,  and 
its  contents  harmlessly  lodged  in  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  the  robber  fired  Sir  John  made  o 
pass  at  him  with  his  knife,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  arm,  which  he  repeated  again  in  a  moment, 
with  similar  effect ;  and,  as  the  others  had  done, 
tho  villain  upon  being  wounded  retired,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  was  wounded.  The  robbers  immedi- 
ately rushed  forward  from  the  parlour  into  the 
dark  room,  and  then  it  was  that  Sir  John's  mind 
recognised  tho  deepest  sense  of  danger— not  to  be 
oppressed  by  it,  however,  but  to  surmount  it. 
He  thought  all  chance  of  preserving  his  own  life 
was  over,  and  he  resolved  to  sell  that  life  sull 
dearer  to  his  intended  murderers  than  even  they 
had  already  paid  for  the  attempt  to  deprive  him 
of  it. 

He  did  not  lose  a  moment,  after  the  villains 
had  entered  the  room,  to  act  with  the  determina- 
tion he  had  adopted :  he  struck  at  the  fourth 
fellow  with  his  knife,  and  wounded  him,  and 
at  the  same  instant  he  received  a  blow  on  tho 
head  and  found  himself  grappled  with.  He 
shortened  his  hold  of  tho  knife,  and  stabbed  at 
the  fellow  with  whom  he  found  himself  engaged. 

The  floor  being  sb'ppery,  Sir  John  and  his 
adversary  both  fell.  While  they  were  on  the 
ground  Sir  John,  thinking  that  his  thrusts, 
though  made  with  all  his  force,  did  not  produco 
the  decisive  effect  which  they  did  in  the  beginning 
of  tho  conflict,  examined  the  weapon  with  his  fin- 
ger, and  found  that  the  blade  haa  been  bent  near 
the  point.  As  ho  lay  struggling  on  the  ground  he 
endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  straighten  tho 
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curvature  in  the  knife ;  but  whilst  one  hand  was 
employed  in  this  attempt  he  perceived  that  the 
grasp  of  his  adversary  was  losing  its  constraint 
and  pressure,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  after  ho 
found  himself  wholly  released  from  it :  the  limbs 
of  the  robber  were  *in  fact  unnerved  by  death. 
Sir  John  found  that  this  fellow  had  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  this  he  immediately  seized,  and 
gave  him  several  blows  with  it. 

At  length  the  robbers,  finding  so  many  of 
their  party  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  cm- 

Sloyed  themselves  in  removing  the  bodies,  and 
ir  John  took  this  opportunity  of  retiring  into  a 
place  a  little  apart  from  the  house,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time.  They  dragged  their 
companions  into  the  parlour,  and  having  placed 
chairs  with  the  backs  upwards,  by  means  of  these 
they  lifted  the  bodies  out  of  the  windows,  and 
afterwards  took  them  away.  When  the  robbers 
had  retired  Sir  John  returned  to  the  house,  and 
called  up  a  man-servant  from  his  bed,  who 
during  tnis  long  and  bloody  conflict  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  he  consequently  received  from  his 
master  warm  and  loud  upbraidings  for  his 
cowardice.  Sir  John  then  placed  his  daughter- 
in-law  and  grandchild,  who  were  his  only  in- 
mates, in  places  of  safety,  and  took  such  precau- 
tions as  circumstances  pointed  out  till  daylight. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
robbers  that  they  wore  nine  in  number,  all  of 
whom  were  armed,  and  that  two  of  them  wcro 
killed  and  three  severely  wounded  in  the  conflict. 


LORD  RODNEY. 

Lord  Rodney  was  born  for  the  sea.  As  the 
eon  of  Captain  Rodney,  who  commanded  the 
yacht  in  which  Georgo  the  First  sailed  to  and 
from  the  Continent,  it  was  no  marvel  that  the 
future  lord  should  have  for  his  godfathers  a 
king  and  a  duke.  But  we  well  know  that  ad- 
vantages of  birth  arc  not  substitutes  for  natural 
ability,  and  wo  may  fairly  conclude  that  when 
George  Brydges  Rodney,  twelve  years  old,  wont 
to  sea  his  chance  of  promotion  lay  chiefly  with 
himself. 

After  serving  with  Admiral  Medley  on  the 
Newfoundland  station  for  six  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  in  the  Dolphin  (February, 
1739),  in  which  ho  sailed  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean squadron.  Shortly  after,  in  command  of 
the  Plymouth  (sixty-four  guns),  he  brought  home 
300  sail  of  merchantmen  through  the  midst  of  a 
French  fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  chops  of  the 
Channel ;  and  in  the  Ludlow  Castle  (40)  he  cap- 
tured the  great  St.  Haloes  privateer,  mounting 
an  equal  number  of  guns,  and  carrying  a  hun- 
dred more  men.  In  the  Eagle,  a  new  ship  of 
sixty  guns,  employed  as  a  cruiser  on  the  Irish 
station,  he  took  two  privateers — one  a  Spaniard  of 
sixteen  guns,  with  136  men  aboard  ;  the  other  a 
French  ship,  the  Shoreham,  carrying  twenty-two 
guns  and  200  men.  In  1747  he  formed  ono  of  a 
squadron  of  five  ships,  under  Commodore  Fox, 
sent  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchantmen 
homoward  bound  from  St.  Domingo.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  170  sail,  with  valuable  cargoes,  and 
was  convoyed  by  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe  with  four 
ships  of  war.  Fox  took  up  his  station  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  where  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 


of  June  the  expected  fleet  was  descried.  He 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  pursued  the  French 
till  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  M.  de  la 
Mothe,  finding  the  British  in  unpleasant  prox- 
imity, crowded  all  sail,  and  made  off  in  the  night, 
abandoning  his  convoy.  This  becamo  an  easy 
prey ;  forty-eight  ships  wore  captured,  and  several 
others  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  cruisers.  Cap- 
tain Rodney's  share  in  these  captures  was  six 
vessels. 

Rodney  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  Hawke's 
victory  over  the  French  under  M.  Letendeur,  and 
on  this  occasion  laid  the  foundation  of  that  popu- 
larity he  afterwards  enjoyed.  During  the  action 
the  Eagle  engaged  with  two  ships  at  once,  after 

Cing  through  a  raking  fire  all  down  the  French 
,  from  the  rear  to  the  van.  She  had  her  wheel 
shot  away  after  every  man  that  took  it  had  been 
killed,  and  all  her  braces  and  bowlines  gone,  so 
that  for  a  time  she  was  absolutely  ungovernable. 
Hawke  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  gallant  captain, 
but  not  till  he  had  boarded  and  taken  the  vessel 
with  which  he  was  principally  engaged.  Not 
content,  however,  with  having  brought  down  his 
ship,  after  repairing  damages  ho  joined  with 
Saunders  in  the  Yarmouth,  and  Saumarez  in  the 
Nottingham,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  French  admiral 
and  the  Intrepid*,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
escape  under  cover  of  tho  night.  These  ships, 
having  come  up  with  the  enemy,  engaged  them 
nearly  an  hour,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
burnt  or  brought  them  back,  had  not  the  gallant 
Saumarez  been  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  Tormant, 
which  induced  his  lieutenant  to  discontinue  tho 
pursuit. 

At  the  end  of  tho  war  a  small  squadron,  of 
which  the  Eaqfe  was  one,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
fleet  from  tho  West  Indies  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line, 
with  a  rich  convoy,  and  took  six  merchantmen. 
Upon  Rodney  s  roturn  to  England  tho  Eagle 
was  paid  off.  Boing  presented  to  the  king  by 
Lord  Anson,  his  Majesty  observed  that  he  did 
not  imagine  he  had  so  young  a  captain  in  his 
navy,  upon  which  Anson  replied,  "  Sire,  young 
Rodney  has  been  six  years  a  captain  in  your 
Majesty's  navy,  and,  without  reflection,  I  most 
heartily  wish  your  Majesty  had  a  hundred  such 
captains." 

In  March,  1748,  Rodney  was  appointed  to  the 
Rainbow,  and  two  months  after  was  sent  out  as 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Newfoundland  sta- 
tion, the  very  point  at  which  he  began  his  career. 
Passing  over  four  uneventful  years  in  this  quarter, 
and  his  subsequent  minor  services,  we  find  that 
in  May,  1759,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  of 
ships  of  war  and  bomb-ketches,  equipped  against 
Havre  de  Grace,  where  tho  French  had  collected 
a  large  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  aid  their 
intended  invasion  of  the  English  shores.  Rodney 
sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
the  following  day  anchored  in  the  road  of  Havre. 
Tho  bomb -ketches  were  placed  in  the  narrow 
ehannel  of  tho  river  leading  to  Harfleur,  and  the 
ships  of  war  judiciously  stationed  to  protect  and 
support  them.  Early  on  the  4th  tho  bombard- 
ment commenced,  and  continued  for  fifty-two 
hours.  The  enemy  replied  briskly,  and  by  nine 
e' clock  on  tho  first  day  had  opened  a  heavy  fire 
from  their  bomb-batteries,  which  were  rebuilt  as 
often  as  they  were  destroyed.   The  town,  how- 
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ever,  was  repeatedly  in  flames  in  various  places, 
while  the  magazines,  containing  stores  for  the 
boat -flotillas,  burned  furiously  for  six  hours,  in 
spite  of  extraordinary  exertions  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  boats,  which  were  a  hundred  feet  long, 
and  capable  of  containing  four  hundred  men  each, 
were  all  torn  to  pieces  by  the  repeated  explosions 
of  our  shells:  not  a  mast  stood  erect,  and  the 
hulls  lay  together  ahattered  and  blackened. 

Allowing  himself  only  two  days  to  run  into 
harbour  to  re-victual,  ho  returned  to  Havre,  and 
kept  the  enemy  in  such  a  perpetual  agitation  that 
they  did  not  attempt  to  restore  or  repair  the  ruin 
he  had  effected.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  drove  on 
shore  five  fiat- bottomed  boats,  laden  with  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  and  totally  destroyed  them, 
together  with  a  fort  under  which  they  ran  for 
protection  at  Port  Bassin.  Ten  others,  which 
were  in  company,  contrived  to  escape  up  the  river 
Orne,  leading  to  Caen. 

The  French  had  sailed  from  Harfleur  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  with  colours  flying  and  all 
possible  parade,  as  if  to  defy  the  English  squad- 
ron. The  hills  on  each  aide  the  river,  and  tho 
walls  of  Havre,  were  covered  with  spectators, 
astonished  probably  that  the  English  took  no 
notice  of  all  the  parade  that  was  going  on.  But 
the  admiral  was  too  good  a  seaman  not  to  discern 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  move  until  tho 
French  boats  should  have  passed  the  shoal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  while  they  could  take 
shelter  at  an  instant's  notice  in  several  small 
ports.  To  infuse  a  little  more  courage  into  tho 
French,  and  induce  them  to  run  out  to  sea,  ho 
ordered  not  a  sail  to  be  loosed,  as  if  he  saw  them 
not,  though  the  crews  were  ready  at  an  instant 
signal  to  pursue.  When  the  enemy  had  got  tho 
length  of  the  river  they  kept  standing  backward 
and  forward  upon  the  shoals,  and  plainly  evinced 
their  intention  of  pushing  down  channel  as  soon 
as  night  fell. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  day  closed  Rodney 
despatched  a  couple  of  cutters,  with  orders  to 
make  all  possible  sail  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  ordered  three  frigates  to  pursue  and  destroy 
the  enemy.  They  were  met  and  turned  by  two 
English  ships,  disguised  like  Dutchmen,  and, 
perceiving  that  their  retreat  waa  cut  off  by  the 
frigates,  they-  ran  ashore,  and  met  the  fate  just 
described.  The  enemy  immediately  unloaded  a 
hundred  other  boats  which  were  ready  to  sail, 
and  laid  them  up  at  Rouen  as  useless.  Thus 
Havre  de  Grace  was  completely  ruined  as  a  naval 
was  the  source  of  no  further  an- 
noyance to  Great  Britain  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  war. 

In  the  autumn  of  1701  Rodney  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  to  Mar- 
tinique, At  Barbadoea  he  waa  joined  by  the 
Temcraire  and  Actaon  (Commodore  Buxton), 
from  Belle-isle,  with  a  part  of  the  army  that 
had  just  before  been  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
that  ialand.  Soon  after  ho  was  reinforced  by  a 
second  corps  from  America,  under  Major-Gencral 
Monckton,  and  proceeded  to  Martinique,  off  which 
island  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  January,  1762,  and 
anchored  in  St.  Peter's  Bay. 

The  ships  having  silenced  the  forts  in  St. 
Peter's  Bay,  the  troops  made  good  their  landing 
without  loss,  but  they  had  great  difficulties  to 
dispose  of  before  they  could  lay  siege  to  Port 
Royal,  which  now  lay  open  to  them  about 


four  miles  distant.  The  whole  country  waa  a 
natural  fortification,  extremely  mountainous  in 
the  centre,  from  whence  issued  heavy  streams, 
and  these,  in  their  way  to  the  sea,  had  worn  deep 
channels,  so  that  the  country  was  frequently  in  - 
ter*ected  with  deep  ravines,  while  the  fords  were 
rendered  difficult  from  the  number  of  rocks  which 
had  rolled  down  into  them  from  the  mountain 
sides.  The  French  had  improved  by  every  mean* 
in  their  power  the  formidable  array  of  difficulties 
which  nature  had  opposed  to  an  invader.  Guards 
were  posted  and  batteries  erected  wherever  they 
were  practicable,  and  these  obstructions  were  n»- 
where  more  formidable  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  where  the  first  regular  attack 
was  proposed.  The  Morne  Tortenson  and  the 
Morne  Gamier  formed  a  natural  outwork  to  the 
citadel  of  Port  Royal,  and  had  been  fortified  with 
a  degree  of  care  to  be  expected  in  the  defence  of 
so  important  a  post. 

The  admiral  superintended  the  landing  of  tho 
artillery,  and  sent  on  shore  a  large  body  of  sea- 
men, who  carried  the  cannon  upwards  of  three 
miles,  through  what  would  havo  seemed  to  any 
but  tho  most  determined  men  insurmountable) 
difficulties — dragging  cannon  and  mortars  up 
mountainous  acclivities,  and  across  the  enomy  a 
line  of  fire.  "  As  soon  as  we  were  all  safely  dis- 
embarked," writes  an  officer  who  served  in  the 
expedition,  "  our  engineers  were  immediately  set 
to  work  in  raising  hatterios,  as  well  to  establish 
our  footing  in  the  island  as  to  cover  in  our  ap- 

? roaches  to  dislodge  tho  enomy  from  their  posts, 
'or  this  purpose  all  the  cannon  and  other  war- 
like stores  were  landed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
dragged  by  the  Jacks  to  any  point  thought  pro- 
per. You  may  fancy  you  know  tho  spirit  of  these 
fellows,  but  to  see  them  in  action  exceeds  any  idea 
that  can  be  formed  of  them.  A  hundred  or  two 
of  them,  with  ropes  and  pulleys,  will  do  more 
than  all  your  dray-horses  in  London.  Let  but 
their  tackle  hold,  and  they'll  draw  you  a  cannon 
or  mortar,  on  its  proper  carriago,  up  to  any 
height,  though  the  weight  be  ever  so  great.  It 
is  droll  enough  to  see  them  tugging  along,  with 
a  good  four-and-twenty  pounder  at  their  heels. 
On  they  jog,  huzzahing  and  hallooing,  sometimes 
up-hill,  sometimes  down-hill,  now  sticking  fast 
in  the  brakes,  presently  floundering  in  mud  and 
mire,  swearing,  drinking,  but  as  careless  of  every- 
thing but  the  matter  committed  to  their  charge 
as  if  death  or  danger  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  We  had  a  thousand  of  those  brave  fel- 
lows sent  to  our  assistance  by  the  admiral,  and 
the  sen-ice  they  did  us,  both  on  shore  and  on  the 
water,  is  incredible."  On  the  first  cannon  which 
ascended  tho  heights  a  sailor  got  astraddle,  with 
a  fiddle  he  had  managed  to  carry  up,  and  played 
"God  save  the  King,"  tho  enemy's  bulleta 
whistling  on  accompaniment. 

Whi](.  preparations  were  thus  being  mado  for 
the  granu  attack  the  army  encamped  above  the 
Cas  de  Navires,  and  it  was  determined  first  to 
endeavour  to  take  the  Morne  Tortenson  by  storm. 
To  favour  this  operation  a  body  of  regular  troops 
and  marines  were  ordered  to  advance  on  the  right 
along  tho  shore  towards  the  town,  in  order  to 
storm  the  redoubts  which  lay  in  the  lower  ground, 
and  a  thousand  seamen,  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
rowed  close  in  shore  to  assist  them.  The  attack 
succeeded  in  every  quarter :  redoubt  after  re- 
doubt fell  with  such  rapidity  before  the  arms  of 
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our  bravo  fellows  thai  the  enemy  were  panic- 
stricken.  They  gave  up  their  citadel  almost 
without  a  blow,  and  on  the  12th  of  February, 
just  as  General  M one  k  ton  was  about  to  em- 
bark for  the  reduction  of  8t.  Pierre,  the  capital, 
deputies  arrived  with  proposals  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  island.  Fourteen  priva- 
teers had  previously  been  taken  by  Rodney's 
captains  ;  with  the  island  as  manv  more,  in  tho 
various  ports  were  given  up.  fior  was  this 
magnifioent  success  ended  here:  Grenada,  St. 
Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent  wcro  speedily  reduced, 
when  the  whole  of  the  French  possessions  in  the 
Carribees  were  won  to  the  British  crown. 

Admiral  Rodney  had  nothing  to  detain  him  in 
the  West  Indies  after  these  brilliant  events,  and 
peace  was  again  signed  in  1763.  As  a  reward  for 
his  past  services,  he  was  thanked  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
January,  1764,  and  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital in  1766. 

In  1771  he  resigned  the  governorship,  on  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief 
on  the  Jamaica  station,  whither  he  sailed  in  the 
Princess  Amelia  (80) :  a  marked  compliment  to 
Rodney,  it  being  quite  unusual  to  send  a  threo- 
decker  to  the  Jamaica  station,  except  in  time  of 
war. 

On  his  return  to  England  the  pressure  of  his 
circumstances  became  so  great  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  France  from  the  persecutions 
of  his  creditors.  There  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  obscurity,  and  so  great  was  his  indigence  that 
he  frequently  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  a  din- 
ner. Monsieur  do  Sartine  thought  this  a  proper 
time  to  wean  his  affections  from  his  country,  and 
therefore  employed  the  Duke  de  Biron  to  make 
him  an  offer  of  the  command  of  the  French  West 
India  fleet,  with  a  sum  of  money  that  should  re- 
store him  to  independence.  The  duke,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  invited  Sir  George  to  spend  a 
month  at  his  house,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  frequently  sounded  him  with  great  delicacy 
on  the  subject,  but,  not  being  able  to  make  him- 
self properly  understood,  ho  at  last  openly  de- 
clared to  him  that,  as  his  royal  master  meant 
the  West  Indies  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  present 
war,  he  was  commissioned  to  make  him  tho  hand- 
somest offers  if  he  would  quit  the  English  ser- 
vice and  take  the  command  of  a  French  squadron. 
Sir  George,  after  hearing  him  with  great  temper, 
spiritedly  mado  this  answer:  —  "Sir,  my  dis- 
tresses, it  is  true,  have  driven  me  from  the  bosom 
of  my  country,  but  no  temptation  whatever  can 
estrange  me  from  her  service.  Had  this  offer 
been  a  voluntary  one  of  your  own  I  should  have 
deemed  it  an  insult ;  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  quarter  that  can  do  no  wrong." 

The  Duko  do  Biron  was  so  struck  with  the 
public  virtue  of  the  old  British  tar  that  he  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  M  It  is  a  great  pity  so  gallant 
an  officer  should  be  lost  to  his  country.  Will  a 
1  louis-d'or  enable  you  to  revisit  it  and 


tender  your  services  to  your  sovereign  P'  The 
other  replied  they  would.  The  duke  immediately 
advanced  him  the  sum,  with  which  Sir  George 
set  out  the  next  day  for  England,  where  he  had 
not  arrived  a  week  before  he  returned  the  duko's 
loan,  accompanied  with  a  most  grateful  letter  for 
the  obligation. 

But  heroes  appear  to  have  been  held  very  cheap 
in  England  at  this  period,  and  Rodney's  proffers 


were  coldly  overlooked  till  the  close  of  1779,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  tho  chief  command  of  the 
Leeward  Island  station,  with  tho  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  white.  He  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the 
25th  of  December,  his  flag  flying  on  board  tho 
Sandwich,  of  ninety  guns.  lie  had  under  his 
orders  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  large  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  trans- 
ports with  stores  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar. 

On  tho  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  when 
about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
several  sail  were  discovered  to  tho  N.E.  The  ad- 
miral lost  no  time  in  making  signal  for  a  general 
chase,  whilo  his  convoy  wero  ordered  to  lie  by. 
Above  half  tho  British  fleet  soon  gained  sufficiently 
on  the  strangers  to  discover  that  they  were  Spa- 
niards, and  by  superior  sailing  and  dexterity  the 
whole  squadron  was  captured  by  one  o'clock. 
The  prizes  consisted  of  a  ship  of  sixty-four  guns, 
four  frigates  mounting  from  twenty  to  thirty 
guns  each,  two  corvettes,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  merchantmen  laden  with  stores. 

As  soon  as  tho  prisoners  wero  exchanged  and 
the  prizes  socured  the  fleet  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  Sir  George,  having  obtained 
information  from  some  neutral  vessols  that  a 


squadron  of  fourteen  Spanish  ships  of  the  lino 
was  cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ordered  his 
fleet  to  sail  abreast,  in  line  of  battle,  with  the 
convoy  in  the  rear.  On  the  16th  of  January,  at 
one  p.m.,  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  under 
easy  sail,  and  somo  of  them  either  tying  to  or 
standing  towards  our  fleet.  Tho  weather  being 
hazy,  and  the  British  line  much  extended,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  readily  dis- 
cover tho  whole  of  Rodney's  force,  for  it  was 
somo  time  after  they  camo  in  sight  that  they 
began  to  retreat,  the  British  fleet  steering  di- 
rectly upon  them  under  a  press  of  sail.  Tho 
moment  Rodney  perceived  the  intention  of  the 
enemy  to  fly  he  made  signal  for  chase,  the  ships 
to  engago  as  they  came  up,  and  to  take  the  lee 
gauge,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  retreat  into  their 
ports. 

At  four  p.m.,  perceiving  the  most  advanced  of 
his  ships  near  the  enemy,  Rodney  made  the 
general  signal  to  close  and  cugage.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  four  headmost  ships  began  tho 
action,  their  fire  being  returned  with  vigour.  At 
about  five  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  blow  up 
whilo  in  action  with  the  Bienfaisant,  every  soul 
on  board  of  her  being  destroyed.  Soon  after 
another  of  the  enemy  surrendered.  Meanwhile 
the  action  and  pursuit  were  continued  with 
vigour  on  both  sides,  a  constant  fire  being  kept 
*  lock  in  tho  morning,  when  the 


up  till  one  o'clock  ... 

Monarca,  tho  headmost  of  all  the  enemy  s  ships, 
having  struck  to  the  Sandwich  upon  tho  receipt 
of  a  signal  broadside,  and  tho  firing  having 
ceased,  tho  admiral  made  a  signal  to  wing  to. 

Four  of  tho  captured  vessels  were  taken  into 
Gibraltar  j  tho  Julian  and  the  Eugenia  also  sur- 
rendered, but  wero  driven  on  shore  near  Cadiz 
tho  next  day  by  violent  winds,  and  totally  lost. 
Fortunately  tho  crews  wero  saved,  and  wero 
treated  with  great  generosity  by  the  Spaniards. 
Tho  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  this  en- 
counter was  32  killed  and  102  wounded. 

The  fleet  and  convoy  proceeded  on  their  voy*^ 
to  Gibraltar.    Tho  relief  of  this  stronghold  b«iUR 
accomplished,  Rodney  sailed  to  the  West  MS 
where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March,  and  |£ 
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mediately  took  up  the  command  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  there,  which  numbered  twenty-one  sail  of 
the  line  and  several  frigates.  As  soon  as  he  had 
refreshed  his  crews  Rodney  sailed  for  St.  Lucia, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  March  and  found 
that  the  enemy,  who  for  somo  days  previous 
to  his  arrival  had  made  a  parado  off  St.  Lucia 
with  twenty-five  sail  of  tho  line,  had  retired  to 
Port  Royal  Bay  on  his  approach.  Thither  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  for  two  days  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
provoke  the  French  to  battle,  the  fleets  lying 
near  enough  to  count  each  other's  guns.  He 
therefore  left  a  squadron  of  his  fastest  sailers  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the 
remainder  returned  to  Gros  Islet  Bay,  whore  he 
lay  at  single  anchor,  in  readiness  to  ship  and 
pursuo  the  enemy  upon  the  first  intelligence  that 
they  had  put  to  sea. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  French  fleet,  under 
tho  Count  de  Guichens,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  liners,  a  50-gun  ship,  threo  frigates,  and 
somo  corvettes,  escaped  at  night  from  Port 
Royal.  This  being  signalled  to  Sir  George  the 
following  day  from  his  squadron  of  observation, 
he  immediately  got  under  weigh  and  Bailed  in 

§ursuit.  In  "the  evening  he  approached  the 
rench  so  near  as  to  ascertain  their  exact  force. 
The  next  day  was  consumed  in  manoeuvres,  the 
Count  do  Guichens  endeavouring  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  Rodney  counteracting  all  his  onemy's 
movements  in  order  to  insure  one.  At  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  wind  favouring 
the  British  a  few  points,  the  admiral  made  his 
disposition  to  attack:  the  enemy  (who  were  soon 
after  seen  forming  into  line  ahead)  in  a  succes- 
sion of  masterly  manoeuvres,  constantly  shifted 
to  check  the  efforts  of  tho  enemy.  Rodney  at 
length  gave  tho  aignal  for  close  action— every 
chip  to  bear  down  and  steer  for  her  opposite  in 
the  enemy's  line.  This  order,  however,  was  very 
imperfectly  understood,  or  very  imperfectly 
obeyed,  which  threw  tho  admiral,  at  the  last 
most  critical  moment,  into  somo  embarrassment . 
He  at  once  exampled  his  order,  however,  by  his 
own  vessel,  ana  bore  down  upon  the  French 
admiral.  The  Montague  and  Intrepid,  whioh 
were  in  tho  wake  of  the  Sandwich,  also  singled 
out  their  enemy,  and  opened  their  guns  in 
earnest :  while  tho  gallant  efforts  made  by  the 
Xf'aj,  Terrible,  Princess  Royal,  Grajlon,  and 
Trident  put  the  enemy's  van  in  disorder. 

Sir  George,  having  thus  nobly  set  the  example 
for  close  action,  obliged  tho  Count  de  Guichens 
to  bear  out  of  tho  line.  This  brought  the  count's 
seconds  ahead  and  astern  of  him  to  windward, 
and  they  bore  down  to  support  their  flagship. 
Had  Rodney  been  only  as  well  supported  De 
Guichens  and  his  seconds  would  never  have 
escaped  ;  as  it  was,  the  Sandwich  maintained  the 
unequal  combat  for  more  than  an  hour.  At 
length  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  tho  Princess  Royal, 
came  to  her  assistance,  upon  which  the  French 
drew  off,  leaving  the  Sandwich  a  perfect  wreck. 
She  had  eighty  shot  in  her  hull,  three  of  them 
between  wind  and  water,  her  rigging  cut  to 
pieces,  and  a  mast  shot  away  ;  while,  to  maintain 
her  own  against  her  three  opponents,  sho  ex- 
pended 100  barrels  of  powder  and  3288  round 
shot.  For  twenty-four  hours  she  could  barely 
bo  kept  above  water;  and  yet,  by  the  exertions  of 
her  crew,  in  another  twenty-four  hours  she  was 
ready  for  action.    Before  t  he  attack  which 


so  cruelly  crippled  the  Sandwich  she  had  beaten 
three  ships  out  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle. 
During  this  action  a  woman  on  board  the  Sand- 
wich fought  a  24-po under  gun,  and  afterwards 
attended  the  whole  night  upon  the  wounded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement  only  nine 
French  ships  were  in  line ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  pursue  them  that  night,  as  a  few  hours  were 
needed  to  repair  damages ;  and,  tho  wind  veering 
just  at  tho  close  of  the  action,  the  enemy  got  the 
weather-gauge  and  tho  next  morning  were  out  of 
sight.  On  the  19th  they  were  again  discovered 
to  the  northward,  and  every  effort  was  employed 
to  get  np  with  them,  but  the  French  admiral 
cautiously  kept  his  wind,  hauling  under  Guade- 
loupe, while  Sir  George  Rodney  lay  becalmed 
and  baffled  off  Dominica.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  soon  became  useless  to  continue  tho 

Eursuit.  The  admiral  therefore  stood  for  St. 
•ucia  to  refit  and  land  his  wounded. 
On  tho  6  th  of  May  following  Rodnoy  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  approach- 
ing to  windward  of  Martinique.  He  immediately 
put  to  sea,  and  soon  after  discovered  them  in  the 
same  force  as  before.  Ho  resorted  to  every  ma- 
noeuvre he  was  master  of  to  bring  the  French 
to  a  general  engagement,  but  on  the  21st,  after 
hanging  off  and  on  for  Ave  days,  they  ran 
out  of  sight.  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  with 
a  Spanish  squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line 
which  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
which  he  hoped  to  intercept  before  they  could 
join  the  French  at  Martinique.  Tho  Spanish 
admiral  altered  his  original  destination  :  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Martinique,  ho  stayed  at  Guade- 
loupe, and  sent  for  tho  French  to  join  him,  which 
they  did  with  eighteen  sail  of  the  line.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  combined  fleets  com- 
pelled Rodney  to  remain  inactive,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hurricane  months  he  sailed  for 
North  America. 

Early  in  1781  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
joined  Rodney  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven 
sail  from  England,  and  instructions  to  attack 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  par- 
ticularly tho  i  aland  of  St.  Eustatius,  which  had 
become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  tho  English 
government  on  account  of  the  aid  it  had  afforded 
to  the  revolted  provinces  of  America  in  naval  and 
military  stores.  On  tho  3rd  of  February  the 
fleet,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  appeared 
bofore  the  island,  which  surrendered  without 
a  blow,  with  all  the  property  it  contained, 
which  was  estimated  at  the  value  of  three 
millions  sterling.  That  the  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  unnecessary  harshness  has  been 
almost  universally  believed,  and  it  is  certainly 
pleasant  to  turn  from  this  tonic  to  tho  more 
brilliant  and  unexceptionable  features  of  Rod- 
ney's career. 

In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  England  to  re- 
cruit his  health,  which  was  much  impaired  by 
the  harassing  service  he  had  so  long  been  em- 
loyed  upon.  On  tho  death  of  the  venerable 
rd  Hawke,  in  November,  Rodnoy  was  ap- 
pointed Vice- Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  was  reappointed  to  his 
West  India  command.  Hoisting  his  flag  in  the 
Formidable  (98),  he  sailed  on  the  loth  of 
January,  1782,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  liners.  On 
the  26th  of  February  he  formed  a  junction  with 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  windward  of  Antigua,  and, 
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being  shortly  after  joined  by  a  reinforcement 
from  England,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet  comprising  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line. 

At  tho  first  moment  Rodney  put  to  sea  with 
his  whole  force,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  some 
French  reinforcements  which  were  daily  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the  West  Indies.  The  convoy, 
however,  eluded  his  vigilance  and  arrived  safe  in 
Port  Royal  Bay  on  the  25th  of  March.  On  inti- 
mation of  this  Rodney  returned  to  Groa  Islet 
Bay,  St.  Lucia,  where  ho  victualled  his  fleet ;  his 
cruisers,  meanwhile,  keeping  strict  watch  upon 
tho  French  fleet,  which  lay  snug  in  Port  Royal 
Bay,  under  the  care  of  the  Count  do  Grasse. 

On  tho  6th  of  April  tho  admiral  received 
advice  by  Captain  Byron,  of  the  Andromache 
frigate,  that  the  enemy  were  embarking  troops  ; 
and  on  the  8th  Byron  signalled  that  they 
were  coming  out,  and  standing  to  tho  N.W. 
The  French  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-three  sail 
of  tho  line,  two  of  fifty  guns,  ten  frigates,  with 
armed  brigs,  five  ships,  and  cutters  ;  and  in  this 
fleet  were  embarked  6400  troops,  with  a  heavy 
train  of  artillery,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  the  reduction  of  Jamaica.  In  forming  an  idea 
of  this  fleet,  the  artillery  and  ammunition  vessels, 
those  carrying  the  baggago  and  tent  equipage, 
and  the  traders  for  Hispaniola  are  to  be  reckoned ; 
forming  altogether  a  very  largo  convoy. 

Rodney  instantly  made  signal  to  weigh,  and 
by  noon  tho  whole  British  fleet  was  out  at  sea. 
Tho  admiral  first  Btrotched  over  to  Port  Royal, 
and,  finding  the  enemy  clean  gone,  signalled  for  a 
general  chase.  In  the  night  the  enemy's  lights 
•were  distinctly  seen,  and  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  tho  9th  some  of  the  more  advanced 
ships  were  close  up  to  their  convoy  under 
Dominica.    Their  ships  of  war  seemed  to  be 


forming  in  lino  to  windward,  and  standing  over 
towards  Guadaloupe.  Early  in  tho  morning 
Rodney  had  made  signal  for  forming  in  line 
also ;  but  the  fleet  was  becalmed  under  the  high 
lands  of  Dominica,  and  the  ships  were  for  some 
time  unable  to  get  into  their  stations.  But  as 
soon  as  the  breeze  reached  the  van  division,  under 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  he  stood  on  and  closed  with 
the  enemy's  centre.  The  opportunity  of  dis- 
abling tho  British  van,  whilo  tho  centre  and 
rear  lay  becalmed,  proved  too  tempting  for  the 
French  admiral.  He  formed,  received  the  fire  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hood's  squadron,  and  the  action  was 
commenced.  Hood's  squadron  maintained  the 
fight  in  the  most  gallant  manner  for  upwards  of 
an  hour— the  Barfleur,  tho  rear-admiral's  own 
ship,  being  frequently  engaged  with  three  ships 
at  one  time. 

At  length,  however,  the  leading  ships  of  the 
centre  caught  the  breeze,  and  crowded  down  to 
tho  support  of  the  van.    These  were  followed  by 
the  Formidable,  Duke,  and  Namur,  which  as  they 
advanced  made  and  supported  a  tremendous  fire. 
A  few  minutes  after  the  rear  began  to  move,  and 
presently  came  cracking  up  with  all  the  speed  it 
could  moke ;  perceiving  which  the  French  ad- 
miral, repenting  of  tho  step  he  had  taken,  made 
■ail  and  withdrew  from  the  action,  which  was 
getting  too  serious.    His  example  was  at  onoe 
followed  by  tho  rest  of  hia  fleet ;  and,  the  wind 
being  in  his  enemy's  favour,  Rodney  was  unable 
to  force  tho  engagement.   Two  French  liners  were 
so  crippled  in  this  prefatory  action  that  they  were 
obligea  to  quit  their  fleet  and  run  to  Guadaloupe. 
Tho  Royal  Oak,  Montague,  and  Alfred,  British 
ships,  suffered   severely  ;  but  their  damages, 
though  thoy  occupied  some  time,  were  easily  re- 
parable at  sea. 
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Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  stretched  so  far  to 
windward  as  to  be  almost  hull  down.  All  hope 
of  coming  up  with  them  and  forcing  them  to  a 
second  engagement,  therefore,  seemed  at  an  end : 
but  at  this  crisis  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
descried  to  leeward  of  the  fleet  with  their  topmasts 
struck.  They  had  been  crippled  in  the  late  action, 
and  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  tho  other  ships. 
The  signal  was  instantly  made  for  chase.  Aa  it 
then  blew  a  fresh  steady  gale,  the  foremost  British 
ships  could  have  cut  off  the  stragglers  before  the 
evening;  but  the  signals  for  assistance  which 
they  repeatedly  threw  out  induced  the  Count  do 
Grasse  to  bear  down  to  their  relief.  This  was  an 
event  more  to  be  desired  than  the  capture  of  the 
two  vessels ;  for  the  enemy's  fleet  was  thus 
brought  so  far  to  leeward  that  the  hope  of  forcing 
them  to  renew  tho  battle  again  revived.  Sir 
George  Rodney  recalled  the  ships  in  chase, 
formed  a  close  lino  of  battle,  and  carried  sail  to 
windward  all  night. 

At  daybreak  another  French  ship,  disabled  and 
towed  by  a  frigate,  was  observed  to  leeward. 
Several  Englishmen  immediately  went  in  pur- 
suit ;  and,  seeing  that  sho  must  inevitably  bo 
taken  unless'  he  interfered,  tho  French  admiral 
again  shifted  his  course  and  bore  down  towards 
her.    Rodney  was  thus  in  a  position  to  weather 
a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  avoid  an  engagement.  Tho 
ships  in  chase  were  ordered  to  their  stations,  and 
a  close  line  ahead  formed  on  the  starboard  tack, 
the  enemy  being  to  larboard.    At  half-past  seven 
Rear- Admiral  Drake's  division,  which  led,  opened 
the  day,  which  soon  became  general  from  van  to 
rear.   The  signal  for  close  action  was  thrown 
out,  and,  after  taking  and  returning  the  fire  of 
half  the  French  force,  under  one  general  blaze 
and  thunder-peal  along  both  lines,  Rodney  him- 
self put  in  practice  a  manoeuvre  on  which  he  had 
resolved  ere  the  fleets  closed.    His  own  line 
running  obliquely  to  that  of  the  enemy,  by 
simply  continuing  his  course  he  broke  their  line 
about  three  ships  from  tho  Vilie  de  Paris;  being 
immediately  followed  by  those  in  his  rear,  he 
wore,  and  aoubled  upon  tho  enemy,  keeping  up, 
as  ho  did  so,  a  most  destructive  fire.    By  this 
bold  and  masterly  manoeuvre  the  French  line 
was  divided  and  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
The  van  bore  away  and  endeavoured  to  form  to 
leeward,  but  they  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
British  that  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  it. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood's  division,  which  had  been  be- 
calmed the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  now 
eamo  up  and  completed  the  rout.    His  men  were 
fresh  and  his  guns  cool ;  and,  bringing  them  all 
vigorously  into  action  where  the  fire  was  hottest, 
tho  victory  became  a  triumph. 

Tho  Girrrhnt,  commanded  by  the  Viscount 
d  Ksca,  made  a  most  gallant  defence.  Her  masts 
and  bowsprit  were  snot  by  the  board — tho  whito 
flag  being  nailed  to  a  stump  of  one  of  the  masts — 
defiant,  though  a  mere  hulk,  to  the  lost.  She 
did  not  strike  until  entirely  abandoned  by  her 
consorts  and  when  her  bravo  commander  had 
fallen.  M.  de  Marigny.  in  the  Cmar,  displayed 
equal  gallantry ;  he  did  not  surrender  till  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  when  three  British  ships 
were  bearing  down  upon  him.  As  tho  Casar 
struck  her  masts  went  over  tho  side. 
Of  tho  British  ships,  tho  Cnnndn,  commanded 
brave  Cornwallis,  behaved  most  gallantly. 


After  engaging  a  French  seventy-four  till  sho 
struck,  ho  left  his  prize  to  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  ships  astern,  and  made  sail  for  the  French 
admiral  in  tho  VUU  de  Paris,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  rejoin  his  flying  and  scattered  fleet. 
Shortly  coming  up  with  his  enemy,  Cornwallis 
sent  shot  after  shot  through  her  rigging;  and 
thus  disabled,  and  several  other  British  ships  fast 
making  down  towards  her,  tho  VUU  de  Pans  had 
no  chance  of  escape.  Her  commander,  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  did  not  give  in  without  a  struggle, 
however,  even  then ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Bar- 
fieur  (Sir  S.  Hood)  had  come  up,  and  poured  in  a 
telling  and  destructive  broadside,  that  he  thought 
of  striking.  But  his  ships  had  all  deserted  him  ; 
it  was  vain  to  resist,  and  his  flag  came  down  with 
the  setting  sun. 

Tho  enemy's  fleet  went  off  before  the  wind  in 
small  detached  squadrons  and  single  ships,  with 
all  tho  sail  they  could  crowd,  closely  pursued  by 
tho  English,  which  also,  consequently,  were 
very  much  dispersed.  Upon  tho  surrender  of  the 
Frenoh  admiral,  therefore,  and  the  night  fast 
setting  in,  Rodney  mado  tho  signal  to  bring  to, 
in  order  to  collect  his  fleet  and  secure  the  prizes. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  was  the  VUU  de  Paris, 
of  106  guns,  tho  largest  ship  in  Europe,  and  tho 
finest  national  trophy  ever  won  at  sea.  On  board 
were  found  thirty-six  chests  of  money,  for  the 
pay  and  subsistenco  of  tho  troops.  This  ship  had 
been  a  present  from  the  City  of  Paris  to  Louis 
XV.,  after  the  victories  of  Hawke  and  Boscawen 
had  broken  the  French  navy. 

The  total  loss  sustained  by  tho  French  must 
have  been  enormous,  as,  besides  the  ships'  crews, 
thoy  had  between  five  and  sis  thousand  soldiers 
aboard.  It  is  believed  that  the  killed  amounted 
to  above  3000,  and  the  wounded  to  double  that 
number.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  who  was  on  board 
Rodney's  ship  during  tho  action,  states  his  esti- 
mate at  14,000  taken,  killed,  and  otherwise  hors  de 
combat.  Before  the  prisoners  could  be  shifted 
from  the  Casar  she  was  observed  to  be  on  fire, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  blew  up.  By  this  accident 
a  lieutenant,  boatswain,  and  fifty  men,  drafted 
from  the  Centaur,  and  about  400  Frenchmen,  pe- 
rished. The  British  loss  was  230  killed  and  759 
wounded,  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  tho  Centaur  and 
Alcide:  it  may,  therefore,  bo  pretty  safely  stated 
at  not  more  than  300  killed  and  800  wounded. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  important  vic- 
tory reached  England  the  peoplo  were  trans- 
ported with  enthusiasm.  Both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  tho 
victorious  admiral  and  the  officers  and  seamen 
under  his  command.  Tho  king  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  titlo  of  Baron  Rodney, 
and  this  honour  was  followed  by  a  pension  of 
£2000  per  annum  settled  on  his  lordship  and  his 
immediate  heirs. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  few  days  previous  to 
tho  arrival  of  tho  news  of  this  victory  in  England 
Admiral  Pigott  sailod  to  the  West  Indies  with 
orders  to  supersede  tho  gallant  Rodney.  On  the 
intelligence  being  received  a  swift-sailing  cut- 
ter was  despatched  to  recall  Admiral  Pigott — but 
too  late.  Tho  admiral  arrived  at  Port  Royal, 
and,  following  his  instructions,  took  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  fleet  which  Rodney  then  led 
from  victory.  His  lordship  immediately  shifted 
his  flag  to  a  seventy-four,  sailed  to  England,  and 
never  after  accepted  a  command. 
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He  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  May.  1792, 
at  an  appropriate  naval  age — 74.  Compare  him  as 
we  may,  he  will  ever  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
British  admiral*.  Finn  as  a  rock  in  matters  of 
discipline,  he  was  yielding  as  water  on  occasions 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  And  if  in  those 
burly  times  he  made  sailors  tremble  on  the 
quarter-deck,  he  took  especial  care  that  they 
•hould  not  shiver  for  want  of  a  great-coat  in 
Greenwich  Hospital. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

♦  — 

CROSS  PURPOSES. 

It  was  customary  with  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  whenever  a  new  soldier  appeared  in  his 
guards,  to  ask  him  throe  questions— vis.,  "  How 
old  are  you  f  How  long  have  you  been  in  my 
service  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  and 
treatment  ?"  It  happened  that  a  young  soldier, 
born  in  France,  and  who  had  served  in  his  own 
country,  desired  to  enlist  into  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, and  his  figure  was  such  as  to  cause  him 
immediately  to  be  accepted.  He  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  German  language,  but  his  captain 
gave  him  notice  that  the  long  would  question 
him  in  that  language  the  first  time  he  saw  him, 
and  therefore  cautioned  him  to  learn  by  heart 
(he  three  answers  he  was  to  give.  The 
soldier  learned  them  by  the  next  day,  and  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  ranks  Frederick  came 
up  to  interrogate  him.  His  Majesty,  however, 
happened  to  begin  with  the  second  question  first, 
and  asked  him,  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  my 
service  P"  "Twenty-one  years,  answered  the 
soldier.  "The  king,  struck  with  his  youth, 
which  plainly  indicated  ho  had  not  borne  a  mus- 
ket near  so  long  as  that,  said  to  him,  much  as- 
tonished, "  How  old  are  you  f"  "  One  year, 
•n't  please  your  Majesty."  Frederick,  still  mure 
astonished,  cried,  "  You  or  I  must  certainly  be 
bereft  of  onr  senses."  The  soldier,  who  took  this 
for  the  third  question,  replied  firmly,  "  Both,  an' t 
please  your  Majesty.'5  "  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  was  treated  as  a  madman  at  the  head  of  my 
army,"  rejoined  Frederick.  The  soldier,  who  had 
exhausted  his  stock  of  German,  stood  silent ;  and 
when  the  king  again  addressed  him,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  mystery,  the  soldier  told  him  in 
French  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
German.  The  king  laughed  heartily,  and,  after 
exhorting  him  to  perform  his  duty,  left  him. 

BABES  IN  A  SHirWHECK. 

Ik  the  year  1782  a  vessel  in  tho  service  of  tho 
East  India  Company,  returning  from  the  East 
Indies,  encountered  severe  storms,  and  was  in 
much  danger  of  sinking.  Ever)  body  therefore 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  his  fate,  exoept  eight 
of  the  crew,  who  seized  the  boat  and  rowed  off, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  perish. 

The  sailors  thus  left  behind  called  out  to  the 
others  to  return,  and  take  with  them  two  help- 
less infants,  "who,"  they  said,  "can  add  no 
weight  to  your  boat."  After  some  entreaty  the 
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no  one  should  set  his  foot  in  the  boat,  and, 

having  received  the  infants,  again  rowed  off. 
Not  a  man  attempted  to  save  his  life,  not  a 
man  attempted  to  leap  into  the  boat ;  they  had 
too  much  respect  for  their  promise,  and  the 
honour  of  themselves  and  their  comrades,  and 
therefore  permitted  the  eight  seamen  to  depart 
without  any  molestation. 

Thus  did  these  generous  seamen,  in  the  hour 
of  their  deepest  distress,  forgetting  themselves, 
think  only  of  preserving  the  lives  of  two  innocent 
children,  and  (when  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
saving  their  own)  scorn  tho  very  idea  of  life  that 
was  not  connected  with  honour. 

Melancholy  to  relate,  before  tho  boat  was  out 
of  sight  the  vessel  went  down,  and  every  soul  on 
board  perished.  Another  East  India  ship  very 
shortly  afterwards  took  up  tho  fellows  who  had 
carried  off  the  boat,  and  the  captain,  in  the  most 
humane  manner,  took  the  two  children,  put  them 
into  his  own  bed,  and  at  length,  by  paying  great 
attention,  was  able  to  recall  the  dying  sparks  of 
life  in  their  almost  frozen  bodies. 

THE  MILLING  ADMIRAL. 

Sevbral  years  since  the  bargemen  of  the  Ber- 
wick, then  at  Spitbead,  quarreled  with  the  barge- 
men of  tho  ship  which  Admiral  Milbonk  then 
commanded  as  captain,  and  the  latter  were 
heartily  drubbed,  to  tho  no  small  mortification  of 
the  admiral,  who  was  in  his  younger  days  ex- 
ceedingly athletic,  and  somewhat  addicted  to 
boxing.  A  few  days  after  tho  admiral  called  the 
boat's  crew  together,  upbraided  them  for  a  sot  of 
cowards,  dressed  himself  in  a  common  jacket  and1 
trousers,  and,  observing  tho  Berwick's  barge 
rowing  ashore  to  Portsmouth  beach,  ordered  his 
own  to  bo  immediately  manned,  and,  thus  dis- 
guised, took  an  oar  as  one  of  the  crew.  The  cox- 
swain, as  particularly  directed,  run  the  head  of 
his  barge  against  the  Berwick's  barge  quarter,  in 
of  which  a  broadside  of  oaths  was 


given  and  returned,  which  produced  a  challenge 
to  fight  with  more  substantial  weapons.  Tho 
admiral,  as  champion  of  his  crew,  beat  the  whole 
of  tho  other  barge's  crew,  ono  after  the  other 
(cloven  in  number),  to  the  groat  joy  and  admira- 
tion of  his  sailors,  and  then,  making  himself 
known,  went  and  visited  his  friends  at  Forts- 
mouth  as  if  nothing  hod  happened. 

A  PRESENTATION  AT  COURT. 

Durino  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  Philip  a  young 
lieutenant  of  marines  lost  both  his  legs  by  a 
chain-Bhot.  In  this  miserable  and  helpless  con- 
dition he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  a  me- 
morial of  hiB  case  presented  to  tho  Admiralty,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  additional  consideration  to 
the  narrow  stipend  of  half-pay.  The  honourable 
board  pitied  the  youth,  but  disregarded  t he- 
petition.  Major  Mason  had  the  poor  lieutenant 
conducted  to  court  on  a  publio  day,  in  his  uni- 
form, where,  posted  in  the  guard-room,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  brother  officers,  he  cried  out,  as 
George  II.  was  passing  to  the  drawing-room, 
"  Behold,  great  aire,  a  man  who  cannot  bend  his 
knee  to  you,  he  having  lost  both  in  your  service." 
The  king,  struck  no  less  by  the  singularity  of 
this  address  than  by  the  melancholy  object  before 
him,  stopped  and  hastily  demanded  what  had  been 
done  for  him.  "  Half- pay,"  replied  the  lieu- 
Majesty."    "Fie!  fie 


I done  lor  nun.  a 
tenant,  "and  please 
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<m*t !"  said  the  king,  shaking  hi*  head ;  "  but  let 
me  see  you  again  next  levee  day."  The  lieu- 
tenant did  not  fail  to  appear  at  the  place  of  as* 
signation,  where  ho  received  from  the  immediate 
hands  of  royalty  five  hundred  pounds  ready 
money,  and  an  appointment  of  two  hundred  a 
year,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  as  long  as  he  lived. 


CaUs  of  %  Cmnp  ^fire  anb  tyt 
ijitHrttr-gfch. 

EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  one  of  the  Contributor!  to  tho  "  Magnet  Stories.1* 

cuaptbb  xv.  (continued.) 

Edoar  had  juBtly  surmised  that  the  female  in- 
mates had  quitted  the  basement  part  of  the  houses, 
and  were  engaged  in  either  loading  the  men's 
arms  or  in  preparing  missiles  for  the  enemy. 
Such  indeed  was  the  fact :  a  trap-door  on  tho  first 
floor  of  each  house  left  the  whole  line  of  lower 
rooms  perfectly  isolated  and  untenanted. 

To  cleave  a  way  through  the  earth  and  wattles 
that  formed  the  parting  walls  of  each  tenement 
was  only  the  work  of  a  few  seconds,  any  noise 
that  was  made  being  drowned  in  tho  savage  yells 
of  triumph  that  rose  from  the  other  streets,  now 
being  assaulted,  in  tho  rattle  of  musketry,  and  in 
ithe  shrieks  and  oaths  of  the  men  scalded  to  death 
or  blinded  by  the  molten  lead  and  boiling  pitch 
flung  on  their  advancing  columns. 

Suddenly  reappearing  with  his  small  party 
through  the  splintered  door,  Edgar  told  his  men 
to  cease  firing,  took  off  his  cravat,  and,  tying  it  to 
his  sword,  waved  it  as  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy 
in  the  houses  nearest  to  him.  After  a  minute  or 
two  the  firing  ceased,  when,  taking  advantage  of 
a  lull  in  tho  yells  and  cries  from  the  neighbouring 
streets,  he  inquired,  in  their  own  language— 

"  If  you  have  any  women  or  children  in  the 
houses  on  this  side  send  them  out,  and  they  shall 
be  taken  to  a  place  of  safety.  Quick,  answer,  or 
it  may  be  too  late  to  save  them.   Yes  or  no  \" 

One  or  two  voices  inquired  from  more  remote 
buildings  tho  meaning  of  tho  Christian  dog's 
speech. 

Understanding  the  purport  of  the  questions 
asked,  Edgar  shouted  for  the  hut  time  his  humano 
proposition  to  send  out  their  women  and  children. 
A  derisive  laugh  and  tho  report  of  a  rifle  were 
tho  only  answer  given,  and  the  young  ensign  who 
stood  at  his  side  fell  forward  on  his  face,  and 
without  a  groan  expired. 

Quick  as  thought,  Brown,  who  stood  behind  tho 
major  and  the  ensign,  brought  his  piece  to  his 
shoulder,  levelled  it  at  the  spot  whence  tho  puff 
of  white  smoke  appeared,  and  fired.  So  true  and 
sudden  was  his  aim  that  before  the  piece  could  be 
recovered  the  dastardly  marksman  was  seen  fall- 
ing head  foremost  to  the  earth  from  the  parapet 
on  which  he  stood. 

"  Well  done,  sergeant.  Back,  my  men !  back ! 
No  longer  parley  with  the  scoundrels,"  exclaimed 
Edgar,  putting  up  his  extemporised  flag.  Thcu, 
turning  to  the  sergeant,  he  added,  "Ready  there, 
Brown  ?   Back,  all  of  you  !  back !    Fire !" 

The  effect  was  grand  and  startling  that  broke 


so  suddenly  on  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  men, 
who  in  great  part  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
been  done  or  what  was  to  oe  effect ed.  Having 
laid  a  train  of  gunpowder  through  mwt  of  the 
houses  to  nearly  the  end  of  tho  street.  Brown,  at 
the  order  given  him  to  fire,  ignited  the  fusee, 
when  at  first,  and  almost  without  noise,  the  roof 
of  every  house  in  the  line  seemed  lifted  up  as  if 
by  magic,  revealing  its  groups  of  men,  its  caul- 
drons of  boiling  pitch  and  oil,  and  all  the  coUected 
implements  of  destruction,  while  the  whole  in- 
terior showed  like  one  vast  mass  of  flame,  with 
men,  women,  and  children  in  every  conceivable 
attitude  clustered  about  the  doors,  windows,  and 
divans.  Scarcely  had  the  eye  time  to  comprehend 
this  startling  vision,  when,  with  a  loud  report, 
the  whole  fabric  was  hurled  in  fragments  into  the 
air,  or  flung  in  blazing  masses  against  tho  oppo- 
site houses. 

Waiting  till  the  hurtled  rafters  had  descended, 
and  the  clouds  of  black  smoke  rose  from  the 
smouldering  ruins,  Edgar  gave  the  word  to  ad- 
vance, when,  with  a  mad  rush,  the  column  swept 
along  the  highway,  strewn  with  blazing  masses, 
the  terrified  inmates  of  the  opposite  side  being 
too  seriously  employed  in  extinguishing  the  fire 
or  repairing  tho  breaches  in  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  to  have  a  thought  or  wish  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  enemy. 

With  a  triumphant  cheer,  Edgar  deployed  his 
force  into  tho  great  square,  where  they  were  in- 
stantly confronted  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's 
picked  men,  every  one  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
firelock,  pistols,  shumsheer,  and  shield. 

Looking  around,  Edgar  saw  that  the  murderous 
warfare  was  still  going  on  in  the  other  streets, 
where  the  troops  were  fiercely  struggling  to  force 
a  passage,  while,  to  increase  the  danger  still  far- 
ther, should  they  succeed  in  working  a  passage  to 
the  upper  end,  the  Affghans  collected  in  the  square 
were  divided  and  faced  in  different  directions,  so 
as  to  sweep  each  street  as  soon  as  the  British  ap- 
peared in  sight. 

The  intelligence  that  Major  Havering  had 
blown  up  one  side  of  his  street  was  soon  conveyed 
to  the  general,  who  ordered  the  bugle  to  sound 
the  recall  for  those  caught  in  the  murderous  toils 
of  those  gloomy  lanes. 

The  moment  he  heard  the  ring  of  the  bugle 
Edgar  understood  its  purport,  and,  satisfied  that 
he  should  now  be  quickly  supported,  no  longer 
hesitated  to  attack  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  enemy  before  him. 

"  Now,  then,  my  lads,  take  your  revenge  out  of 
the  rascals  for  your  lost  comrades  and  the  boiling 
pitch.  I  have  only  one  order  to  give  you,  and  1 
nope  you  will  keep  it :  stand  close,  and  load  and 
fire  as  quick  as  you  can.   Now,  then — flro  f* 

A  shout  from  behind  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  Colonel  Sawbridgo  and  his  party,  and  directly 
after  the  skeleton  of  three  companies  of  the  sup- 
porting regiments  appeared  in  sight. 

"  Stole  away,  by  Heaven !  Charge !"  shouted 
Havering  as  he  perceived  the  wholo  of  the  enemy 
retreating  at  a  rapid  run  down  one  of  the  three 
streets,  a  few  skirmishers  covering  their  rear  and 
keeping  Kdgar  in  check.  The  last  of  the  skir- 
mianers  bad  just  disappeared  after  the  rear  of  the 
column  as  Edgar  reached  the  head  of  the  street 
down  which  they  had  vanished. 

"  Give  them  a  parting  volley,  lads,"  he  cried 
as  he  halted  his  men,  and  the  discharge  was  poured 
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after  them.  Before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away 
the  folda  of  a  large  white  flag  dropped  before  his 
eyes,  and,  looking  up,  ho  saw  a  party  of  some 
twenty  Persian  and  Affghan  grandees  standing 
before  him,  whilo  one  stately  chief,  with  a  courteous 
bow,  presented  the  jewelled  hilt  of  his  scimitar, 
saying  as  he  did  so— 

"  The  wisdom  of  Allah  endureth  for  ever.  The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  tho  battle  to 
the  strong.  The  victory  of  the  day  is  yours,  and 
with  my  sword  I  yield  up  my  illustrious  master's 
city  of  Ghuznee.  Will  ft  please  my  lord  to  allow 
his  servant's  vakeel  to  approach  his  musnud  P" 

Bowing  respectfully,  and  saluting  the  seraskier 
with  his  sword,  Edgar  explained,  with  modest 
deference,  that  his  excellency  had  made  a  mistake, 
that  he  was  but  an  inferior  officer  under  his 
general's  command,  and  concluded  by  offering  to 
conduct  his  excellency  to  his  chief.  On  turning 
round  to  show  the  way  he  beheld,  to  his  astonish* 
ment,  both  Colonel  Sawbridgo  and  the  genera], 
the  latter  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  his  staff. 

44  No  explanation  is  at  all  necessary,  Major 
Havering,  the  general  remarked  in  a  deprecatory 
tone,  as  Edgar  began  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
governor's  mistake.  "  If  any  officer  deserves  the 
honour  of  receiving  that  sword  it  is  unquestion- 
ably you,  Major  Havering,  who  have  done  more 
to  put  us  in  possession  of  this  important  city 
than  any  man  in  the  army.  Besides,  it  is  my  de- 
sire, major,  that  vou  accept  the  governor's  sword, 
as  some  acknowfodgment  of  tho  valuable  service 
rendered  this  day." 

Then,  court eously'saluting  the  Persian  governor, 
and  apprising  him  that  he  was  quite  correct  inthe 
v  no  hi " 


had  addressed,  ho  turned  again  to  Ed 
gar.  saying— 

"  Accept  his  sword,  major,  and  do  what  you 
please  with  it." 

Upon  this  Edgar  received  the  gold-hilted  and 
splendidly  jewelled  scimitar,  and,  with  a  low 
bow,  returned  it  into  the  small  white  hand  of  the 
Persian  chief,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  reigning  sophi.  With  a  look  of 
some  surprise,  the  Persian  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  then,  unfastening  the  crimson  sheath  from  tho 
richly-embroidered  sword-belt,  again  presented 
the  costly  weapon  to  Edgar,  and  said— 

"  The  brave  English  officer  who  has  had  the 
honour  of  capturing  the  city  of  Ghuznee,  and 
knows  so  well  how  to  respect  tho  feelings  of  his 
prisoners,  must  do  me  the  honour  of  exchanging 
swords.  Ackbar  Alt  can  never  again  wear  a 
weapon  that  failed  to  protect  tho  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  his  illustrious  master;  but  he  will  bo 
proud  to  wear  that  which  has  conquered  him." 

Astonished  by  the  proposition,  and  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  present  offered,  Edgar  in- 
stantly unfastened  his  common  regulation  sword, 
and  while  he  accepted  the  Persian's  with  ono 
hand  presented  his  own  with  tho  other. 

Inviting  the  general  and  his  staff  to  visit  the 
palace,  the  governor  and  his  officers  led  the  way  to 
the  imperial  residence,  to  receive,  through  tho 
vakeels  and  proper  functionaries,  a  list  of  tho 
treasures,  stores,  and  spoil  of  the  captured  city. 
As  the  brilliant  party  proceeded,  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  honour,  to  the  palace,  Edgar,  at  tho 
head  of  his  company,  took  his  way  to  the  ram- 
parts, to  see  the  different  regiments  marching  into 
the   ity,  just  as  tho  sun  rose  like  a  fiery  globo 


As  the  party  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
ramparts  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired, 
the  proyost-marshal  and  tho  quarter- master- 
general,  Surrounded  by  a  knot  of  officers,  at  tho 
same  timo  hoisting  the  royal  standard  on  the  staff 
that  had  so  latoly  carried  tho  blazonry  of  Persia. 
All  fighting  had  long  ceased,  and  fatiguo  parties 
were  now  busy  extinguishing  fires,  removing 
prisoners,  burying  the  dead,  and  attempting  to 
restore  general  order  to  the  captured  city. 

Thus,  after  fifteen  days  of  sicgo  and  bombard- 
ment, the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  the  ruin  of 
half  the  town,  the  infliction  of  incalculable  misery 
on  tho  inhabitants,  and  tho  capture  of  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  treasure,  was  Ghuznee,  the  great 
capital  and  important  f 
lost  and  won. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — A  BBCOJTJfOmtrN O  ADVENTURE. 

"  How  is  the  siege  getting  on  to-day,  Brown?" 
inquired  Peggy  of  her  husband,  now  Sergoant- 
Major  Brown,  as,  two  months  subsequent  to  tho 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  he  entered 
the  wooden  shed  that  formed  his  quarters,  among 
the  huts- and  tents  of  tho  Anglo-Indian  army 
encamped  before  the  strong  town  and  fortress  of 
Attock.  This  city  is  situated  on  tho  first  fork  of 
the  Indus,  and  formed  the  capital  and  stronghold 
of  the  twenty-four  independent  rajahs  of  Northern 
India,  a  turbulent  set  of  marauding  chiefs,  a 
perfect  nest  of  disaffection,  and  a  source  of  per- 
petual annoyance  to  the  north-western  provinces ; 
sometimes  waging  war  on  their  own  account,  but 
more  frequently  acting  as  confederates  or  mer- 
cenaries to  the  Affghans  of  Cabul,  or  to  tho- 
governors  of  tho  northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
Persia. 

The  East  Indian  government,  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendly  relations  with 
Persia,  had  determined  to  overawo  and  coerce 
those  refractory  and  bloodthirstv  chiefs,  for  their 
late  cruel  inroad  of  tho  Punjab,  by  destroying 
their  great  arsenal  and  constant  centre  of  mis- 
chief—Attock. 

For  this  purpose,  Major  Havering,  advanced  by 
the  commander-in-chief  to  tho  rank  of  colonel 
and  major-general,  for  his  brilliant  services  at 
Ghuznee,  had  been  despatched  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men  (2000  of  them  being  Europeans)  to- 
reduce  Attock,  and  bring  the  rajahs  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  The  commander-in-chief  himself, 
taking  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of 60,000  men, 
advanced  north  by  rapid  marches,  intending  to 
make  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  proud  capital  of 
Cabul,  and  to  punish  the  first  instigator  of  tho 
war,  Ackbar  Khan,  tho  tributary  sovereign. 

Edgar,  now  invested  with  supremo  command, 
proceeded  with  his  army  nearly  due  oast  to 
Attock,  boforo  which  tho  trenches  were  immedi- 
ately opened. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  setting  down- 
before  the  place  that  Sergeant-Major  Brown, 
leaving  tho  trenches  on  the  relief  of  tho  morning 
guard,  returned  to  his  quarters  in  a  topo  of  man- 
goes, some  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  roar  of  tho 
advanced  linos  of  the  army. 

"And  how's  tho  major  —  no.  tho  colonel  — 
Lord  bless  my  head!  tho  general,  I  mean  r"  con- 
tinued tho  sergeant's  comely  wife,  as  her  husband, 
having  divested  himself  of  his  arms,  sat  down  to> 
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the  food  his  partner  had  provided  for  his  break - 


"  Ton  auk  so  many  questions  at  once,  Peppy, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  you,  re- 
plied Brown,  speaking  between  the  mouthful*  he 
ato  with  such  avidity. 

"Well,  then,  if  1  must  spook  one  thing  at  a 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "how's  the  general's 
head,  where  that  cruel  savage  cut  through  his 
shako  right  to  tho  bone  with  his  queer  little 
sword  ?" 

"  His  shumsheer  you  mean." 

"  Well,  of  course  I  do,  and  an  ugly  cut  it  was, 
and  might  have  turned  out  bad,  as  no  wouldn't 
be  reported  wounded,  and  only  let  me  wash  and 
dress  it  for  him  on  tho  promise  that  I  said  no- 
thing about  the  murdering  villain's  cut." 

"Don't  you  see,  if  ho  hod  been  reported 
wounded,  the  doctors,  out  of  fear  of  the  erysipelas, 
aunstroke,  or  some  o'  them  killing  disease*,  would 
havo  ordered  him  rest  in  a  dark  bungalow,  with 
Himalaya  ice  on  his  head,  and  half  a  dozen  pun- 
kahs going,  for  two  or  three  weeks." 

"Well,  and  wouldn't  it  have  been  tho  safer 
plan  P  But  there,  you  see,  all  you  men  are  so 
impatient,  and  won't  take  the  natural  way  in 
anything,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown,  speaking  with 
all  the  force  ot  injured  womankind. 

"  And,  if  he  had,  somebody  else  would  have 
been  sent  on  this  expedition,  and,  though  he 
would  have  obtained  his  rank,  ho  would  havo 
lost  the  honour  and  credit  of  a  separate  command 
—and  only  think  of  that !" 

"  Well,  answer  my  othor  questions.  How's  tho 
general's  head  ?  for  I  shan't  see  it  till  evening,  if 
he'll  let  me  then.  And  how's  the  siege  getting 
on?  demanded  tho  wife,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  His  head  seems  all  right — at  loost,  ho  says  so. 
As  for  the  siege,  wo  are  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
the  place  every  hour.  The  general  wouldn't 
waste  the  time  to  approach  the  place  by  three 
parallels,  in  the  old  fashion,  but  was  content  with 
one  line  of  circumvallation,  and  we  have  just  com- 
pleted our  trench,  which  loadB  us  up  to— where  do 
you  think  P"  he  asked,  with  a  mysterious  wink  at 
his  wife. 

'"  Bless  tho  fool  of  a  man !  how  should  I  know  f * 
ahe  replied,  somewhat  tartly.  "  To  tho  breach 
perhaps,"  she  added,  at  a  venture. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  wo  have  made  a  breach 
at  all?" 

"  Haven't  I  heard  the  great  guns  thundering 
away  at  one  place  for  tho  last  dozen  hours  P  And 
haven't  I  heard  tho  shouts  and  yells  of  the  enemy 
when  they  made  their  sorties?  And  doesn't  any 
fool,  putting  one  and  one  together,  know  well 
enough  that  all  that  hubbub  moans  that  you  have 
made  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  the  enemy  want  to 
drive  you  off  before  you  make  tho  holo  bigger, 
and—' 

"Holo!  What  a  word  for  a  soldier's  wifo  to 
use!"  replied  Brown  contemptuously.  "But. 

effected 


you  are  right  enough ;  we  havo 
a  breach,  and  a  pretty  considerable  one  too, 
just  of  the  proper  shape,  and  in  primo  condition 
to  give  tho  assault ;  and  our  zig-zag  trench,  from 
what  woald  generally  have  been  the  third 
parallel,  seemed  to  lead,  after  a  few  yards  of 
glacis,  slap  into  it,  making  it  so  easy  you  might 
have  gono  into  it  blindfold." 

"  And  doesn't  the  covered  way  lead  after  all  to 
the  trench  ?"  ahe  inquired,  with  groat  interest. 


"  No.  The  beggars  have  let  in  an  arm  of  the 
Sutlei,  making  an  awful  deep  and  broad  moat 
round  all  this  side  of  the  town." 

"And  how  came  it  that  you  wiseacres  didn't 
find  out  that  threo  days  ago  r" 

"  The  ground  somehow  favours  the  deception, 
and,  though  our  general  suspected  tho  fact  at  first, 
the  engineer  officers  said  it  couldn't  be ;  so,  as  the 
breach  was  declared  practicable  last  night,  the 
general  set  out  at  dark  with  me  and  an  orderly, 
to  reconnoitre,  and  then  of  course  the  whole 
truth  was  discovered;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
know  whether  tho  moat  was  faced  with  masonry 
or  simply  cut  out  of  the  bank,  as  the  power  of 
scaling  the  opposite  side  would  greatly  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  face  of  the  moat." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  do  ?' 

"Why,  tho  orderly  ran  back  and  brought  a 
rope,  and  I  volunteered  to  swim  across  and  try 
the  face  of  tho  moat  with  my  bayonet ;  and,  as  tho 
night  was  precious  dark,  and  the  water  was  more 
than  ten  feet  from  the  bank.  I  should  want  some- 
thing to  lower  me  down  and  help  mo  out — " 

"  when  was  this,  Brown  ?  his  wife  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Last  night,  or  rather  this  morning,  just  before 
sunrise,  So  I  took  off  my  regimentals,  tied  the 
rope  to  my  middle,  and,  giving  the  end  to  the 
orderly  and  tho  general  to  hold,  slipped  over  the 
bank  and  dropped  quietly  into  tho  water.  Oh ! 
my  eyes,  Peggy,  wasn't  it  cold !  Fortunately  I 
recollected  in  time  tho  importance  of  silence,  or 
I  should  have  gasped  out  my  opinion  of  the  tem- 
perature, for  tho  melted  snow  was  just  down  from 
the  Himalayas ;  but,  striking  out  as  quietly  as  1 
could,  I  at  last  reached  the  other  side  of  the  moat, 
exactly  under  tho  broach,  when  I  drew  my  bayonet 
and  began  probing  above  and  below  the  water- 
line  for  tho  stone  facing,  for  we  didn't  know  but 
they  might  run  the  water  out  of  the  moat,  and  if 
the  lower  part  was  cosed  with  stone  it  would 
prove  worse  for  the  scalers  than  a  ditch  brim  full 
of  water;  but  nowhere  could  I  reach  or  find  any- 
thing but  soft  earth.  This  was  so  far  satisfactory, 
but  not  enough,  I  well  knew,  to  satisfy  my  gene- 
ral, so  I  resolved  to  do  what  I  knew  he  would 
have  done  had  ho  been  in  my  place." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Brown. 
"I'm  sure  bo  wouldn't  ask  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing ho  wouldn't  undertake  himself." 

"  Go  to  tho  bottom,  and  And  out  what  it  was 
made  of  there,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  Well,  go  on.  Are  you  wet  now?"  she  de- 
manded suddenly,  as  she  darted  on  her  husband 
and  anxiously  felt  his  coat. 

"  Dry,  hours  ago :  besides,  I  told  you  I  stripped 
off  most  of  my  clothes.  I  first  picked  out  a  hole 
in  tho  bank  for  the  point  of  my  toes,  and  then 
drove  my  bayonet  firm  into  the  bank  as  high  up 
as  I  could  roach,  and  then  I  climbed  up  till  my 
head  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  tho  brink  of  tho 
bank,  and  1  could  look  straight  into  the  great 
black  chasm  of  tho  breach,  for  I  had  been  at- 
tracted by  a  hum  of  voices  and  some  strange 
noises.  I  could  now  just  make  out  the  figures  of 
some  five  or  six  sentries  keeping  guard  in  front  of 
the  breach,  while  tho  place  itself  was  swarming 
with  men,  doing  what  they  could  to  repair  and 
render  it  impracticable  for  an  assault.  1  had  just 
satisfied  myself  on  this  point,  when  the  soft  mud 
in  which  I  had  stuck  my  bayonet,  and  which 
formed  my  chief  support,  gave*  way,  and  I  waa 
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sent,  with  an  awful  splash,  sprawling  back  on  the 
water.  I  had  just  consciousness  enough  to  know 
the  extreme  danger  of  my  case,  so  I  instantly 
turned  over  and  dived  down  to  tho  bottom,  as 
half  a  dozen  bullets  struck  the  water  at  the  place 
where  a  moment  before  I  had  been  kicking  help- 
lesaly  on  my  back.  I  had  fortunately  dived  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  find  myself  almost  in  con- 
tact with  tho  face  of  the  bank.  Grasping  some 
weeds,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  position  long  enough 
to  probe  the  bank  and  satisfy  myself  that  there 
was  no  masonry  anywhere. 

"  This  knowledge  obtained,  I  had  to  think  of  my 
return,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  not  less  than 
mix  firelocks,  by  this  time  probably  a  dozen.  I 
had  risen  almost  directly  under  the  spot  whero 
my  floundering  fall  had  caused  such  evident  as- 
tonishment among  tho  sentries  at  the  breach. 
Sheathing  my  bayonet,  I  looked  across  tho  moat, 
and  perceived  that  the  general  and  orderly  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  throwing  themselves  on 
their  faces,  where  they  must  have  been  invisible 
to  all  but  those  who,  like  myself,  were  conscious 
of  their  presence.  Cautiously  giving  tho  pre- 
concerted signal  by  three  jerks  on  the  rope,  I 
worked  the  noose  part  to  my  back,  that  I  might 
the  more  readily  pass  through  the  water  un per- 
ceived. Scarcely  was  this  effected  when  I  felt  my- 
self suddenly  dragged  along  by  all  the  strength  of 
two  pairs  of  vigorous  hands.  Such  was  the  speed, 
however,  at  which  I  moved  that,  with  all  my  pre- 
caution of  changing  the  position  of  the  rope  and 
my  efforts  to  keep  below  the  water,  tho  gleam  of 
my  under-clothing  betrayed  my  moving  figure 
against  the  dark  water,  and  at  once  exposed  me 
to  a  dropping  fire,  which,  from  the  nearness  that 
each  shot  struck  tho  water,  gave  mo  a  very  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  I  was  in  the  lino  of  their 
range,  and  that  my  escape  hitherto  was  owing 
entirely  to  the  speed  at  which  I  was  being  hauled 
in.  It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction,  then,  that  I 
at  last  found  myself  safely  back  again,  and  able  to 
protrude  my  face  above  the  water  and  draw  a 
lull  breath. 

"  I  had,  however,  been  too  quick  in  concluding 
myself  safe,  Peggy,  for  with  tho  draught  of  fresh 
mr  my  body  mounted  up  some  inches,  a  fact  I 
was  unpleasantly  reminded  of  by  a  bullet  whiz- 
zing past  my  ear,  and  another  striking  the  bank 
in  front  and  sending  pieces  of  clay  in  my  face. 
To  think  of  pulling  myself  up  the  face  of  the 
moat  in  tho  teeth  of  such  well-directed  shots 
would  havo  been  downright  madness,  while  to 
remain  longer  in  that  freezing  water  would  havo 
been  self-murder,  for  I  already  felt  myself  getting 
perfectly  benumbed.  What  was  to  be  done  P 
Another  ounce  of  lead  in  unpleasant  nearness  to 
my  nose  determined  me,  and  I  went  plump  down 
to  the  bottom  to  reflect. 

"  The  general,  however,  who  mostly  does  all  the 
thinking  for  us,  wouldn't  give  mo  time  to  arrange 
.  my  ideas,  but  had  me  hauled  up  so  quick  that  my 
head  was  again  bobbing  above  the  water. 

** '  Brown,'  he  cried  m  a  low  whisper,  hanging 
over  the  brink,  and  spreading  out  his  great  horse- 
cloak  till  it  nearly  touched  tho  water.  4  Brown,' 
he  cried  again,  '  can  you  hear  me  Y 

"•Yea,  general,  perfectly,'  I  replied,  as  well 
as  my  confounded  teeth,  that  went  chattering  like 
a  pair  of  castaaets,  would  let  me. 

«  '  Well,  then,  get  under  my  oloak-that  will 
hide  you  from  the  rascals  over  the  way— and  pull 


yourself  up.  Wo  have  made  the  rope  tight  be- 
tween us.  I'll  take  care  you  are  covered.  Can 
you  pull  yourself,  or  shall  wo  do  it  for  you  V 

ain't  dead  yet,  your  honour,  I  cried, 
though  my  teeth  did  jump  awful:  besides,  I  didn't 
like  him  to  think  a  cold  bath  had  doctored  me 
out  and  out." 

u  Gracious,  Brown,  what  an  awful  situation ! 
How  did  you  get  out  P"  exclaimed  his  wife,  with 
a  more  than  customary  demonstration  of  feeling. 

"  Well,  that  was  rather  a  narrow  touch,  I  must 
confess,  but  I  climbed  up  as  well  as  my  numbed 
hands  would  allow  me.  The  general  buttoned 
the  cloak  about  my  neck  when  I  got  high  enough, 
and  whispered— 

"*As  soon  as  you  throw  your  legs  oveY, 
Brown,  you  must  not  attempt  to  stand,  but  roll 
down  tho  glacis  as  quick  as  you  possibly  can. 
Don't  show  anything  white,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
or  they'll  mark  you  for  a  certainty/ 

" '  I'll  take  care,  sir.  But  pray  look  after 
yourself,  for  you've  got  your  general's  hat  and 
feathers  on,  and  I  could  notice  them  in  the  moat, 
air.' 

"'Yes,  yes;  but  look  sharp,  Brown,  for  we 
must  all  roll  down  together.' 

" 1  You  may  start,  Smith,'  I  said  to  tho  orderly, 
who  had  the  other  end  of  tho  rope  round  his  body, 
and  was  lying  on  his  side  ready  for  tho  move. 

"  I  then  gave  myself  the  pitch  up,  but  un- 
luckily my  legs  and  white  stockings  came  up 
before  the  skirts  of  tho  cloak,  and,  though  I  didn't 
stop,  you  may  be  sure,  to  look  after  the  decency 
of  my  dress,  but  began  to  roll  down  the  glacis 
quicker  than  ever  I  did  down  Greenwich  Hill 
when  I  was  a  boy,  tho  rascals,  who  had  been 
lying  like  so  many  cats  watching  a  mouse,  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  my  legs  turning  over  than 
they  let  fly  a  regular  volley,  knocking  over  the 
general's  hat,  and  nearly  blinding  us  with  tho 
dust  and  pebbles  thrown  up  by  their  balls.  We 
all  reached1  the  bottom,  however,  safclv,  the  hat 
first,  and  got  into  the  covered  way,  when  Smith 
and  I,  being  tied  together,  ran  as  fast  as  wo  could 
to  the  first  guard-hut,  when  the  general  sent  me 
some  dry  clothes,  and,  tho  orderly  having  had  the 
precaution  to  bring  away  my  regimentals,  I  was 
soon  dressed  again  and  fit  to  go  to  head-quarters 
and  report  what  I  had  discovered  in  tho  moat" 

u  Is  this  tho  cloak,  Brown  Y"  exclaimed  the 
wife,  making  a  rush  at  some  dark  article  of  dress 
which  on  entering  he  had  flung  down. 

"  Yes,  that's  it ;  he  has  given  it  to  me,  as  a 
reminder  of  the  narrow  escape  I  had.  If  you 
look  at  the  skirts  you'll  see  how  it  is  riddled  ;  and 
I  know  there  wasn't  a  hole  in  it  when  we  went 
out,  for  I  brushed  it  myself  before  he  put  it 
on. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  by  no  means  a  demonstrative 
woman,  as  far  as  tho  expression  of  her  natural 
feelings  wont,  but  she  looked  at  her  husband  on 
this  occasion  with  a  longer  and  more  affectionate 
glance  than  was  her  wont,  and  then  examined 
all  the  small  circular  holes,  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  punched  out  of  tho  cloth.  Carefully 
counting  them,  she  then  folded  tho  article  neatly 
up  in  the  most  approved  military  fashion,  went 
up  to  tho  chair  on  which  her  husband  was  seated 
refilling  his  pipe,  and,  putting  one  arm  round  his 
neck,  drew  his  head  back  till  his  face  was  almost 
parallel  to  the  punkah  on  the  ceiling,  and  im- 
pressed a  very  audible  kiss  on  his  lips.  Having 
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removed  the  garrotting  embrace,  she  grasped  a 
handful  of  hia  short  curly  hair,  and,  using  it  as  a 
lever,  said  playfully,  as  she  shook  his  head  from 
side  to  side — 

"  I  tell  you  what,  old  man,  I  mean  to  keep  this 
all  to  myself— at  least,  till  we  go  back  to  old  Eng- 
land." 

Releasing  her  hold  of  his  hair,  she  used  the 
hand  to  slap  and  emphasise  the  cloak,  which  in 
its  neat  circular  form  she  kept  on  her  other  arm, 
saying — 

"  I  don't  envy  nobody  nothing,  but  I'll  tell 
you  what,  father,  I  wouldn't  give  this  cloak,  with 
all  its  holes,  and  which  my  stupid  old  man  wore, 
no,  not  for  Mr.  Havering' s  beautiful  sword,  with 
all  its  jewels,  gold,  and  diamonds ;  no,  that  I 
wouldn't!" 

In  her  exuberance  of  feeling,  Bhe  gave  the 
rough  hair  another  clutch,  and  the  good-natured 
head  beneath  it  another  shake,  and  turned  round, 
blew  her  noso,  and  carefully  deposited  the  cloak 
in  the  large  domestic  chest,  with  its  imposing 
whito  letters,  representing  by  unmistakeable  ab- 
breviations the  owner's  rank  and  the  number  of 
bis  regiment. 

"  I  don't  know  about  changing,  old  woman," 
replied  her  husband.  "  That  scimitar  is  not  only  a 
splendid  thing  to  look  at,  but  it's  valuable  as 
well,  and  I'm  almost  as  glad  that  he  had  it  as  if 
it  had  been  given  to  myself,  who  had  no  right  to 
anything  more  than  I  got— this  fourth  stripe, 
which  makes  me  as  proud  in  my  way  as  he  is 
with  all  his  honours.  Though,  for  that  matter, 
he  ain't  proud  at  all,  and  if  ever  a  man  did  de- 
serve his  good  fortune  I'm  sure  it's  Mr.  Havering. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  see  a  bit  of  difference  in 
him  since  ho  first  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  5th 
Regiment  of  Foot  up  to  now,  wnen  he's  a  major- 

Seneral  and  in  command  of  an  Indian  army, 
lo's  just  as  good-natured  and  cheer}-  with  the 
men  as  ever  he  was,  and,  though  he  never  does 
nor  ever  did  threaten  the  men  with  fatigue  drill 
or  punishment,  his  company  was  always  the 
best  in  its  facings  and  the  most  perfect  and 
orderly  in  the  corps,  and  that  was  simply  because 
every  man  respected  his  officer  and  did  his  best 
always  to  please  him." 

"  Sergeant  Murphy's  wife  says  that  such  a 
thing  was  never  heard  of  before  as  a  man  to  rise 
from  the  ranks  in  so  short  a  time,  and  up  to  bo 
almost  a  field-marshal." 

M  Perhaps  not,  mother,  but  then  it  isn't  always 
that  the  service  gets  hold  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Havering  in  the  ranks — a  man  as  all  through  life 
set  his  duty  above  every  other  consideration,  as 
I  know  perhaps  better  than  anybody." 

"How  do  you  meanf"  his  wife  demanded, 
with  a  considerable  dash  of  curiosity. 

"  You  remember,  when  we  got  to  the  canton- 
ments at  Bombay,  there  was  a  court-martial  on 
fur  the  trial  of—'' 

"  I  know,  Private  Nixon,  a  picquct  sentry,  who 
had  deserted  his  post,  and  was  shot." 

"That  was  one,  but  the  oth-r  was  a  young 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  let  his  regiment  run 
to  eeed,  a  regular  young  blood,  with  a  rich  father 
•nd  great  expectations — a  swell  who  larked,  gam- 
bled, gave  astounding  dinners,  fought  duels,  and 
did  lot*  of  high-lifo  vices." 

"  I  remember ;  he  was  to  bo  drummed  out,  dis- 
graced, or  something  in  that  way." 
"  Not  exactly  dUTunmod  out,  mother,  but  to  be 


cashiered  and  publicly  reprimanded.  Well,  our 
regiment  had  the  guarding  of  him,  and  Mr.  Haver- 
ing (he  was  only  captain  then)  was  entrusted, 
with  the  duty,  and  I  was  sergeant  of  the  guard. 
Now,  when  our  captain  went  in  to  see  his  prisoner, 
who  do  you  think  he  found  the  colonel  was  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?   His  brother  perhaps." 

"  Not  exactly  that,  but  the  oldest  and  dearest 
of  all  his  friends,  and  the  brother  of  the  young 
lady  to  whom  ho  was  to  be  married." 

"Who  told  you  all  that,  Brown?"  inquired 
his  wife,  with  sudden  anxiety.  "You  never 
mentioned  the  subject  before.  And  me  such  a 
fool  as  to  go  and  think  ho  had  never  been  in 
love,"  she  added,  with  self-reproach. 

"  You  see,  dear,  I  never  thought  of  it,  and  we 
had  the  route  given  us  just  then.  I  was  on  duty, 
and  couldn't  help  overhearing  a  good  dead  of 
what  was  said  ;  and  poor  Nixon  came  from  that 
part  of  the  country  and  knew  all  about  the 
colonel's  proud  old  father,  and  said,  when  he 
found  Mr.  Havering  in  love  with  his  daughter, 
the  old  baronet  turned  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
forbad  their  ever  seeing  each  other  again.  Well, 
after  the  two  friends  had  had  a  long  talk,  the 
colonel  asked  the  captain  to  let  him  escape,  or 
else  shut  his  eyes  while  he  got  and  answered  a 
letter  from  his  own  regiment,  and  went  on  plead- 
ing awful  hard  to  his  friend,  for  the  sake  of  hia 
sister,  to  savo  him  from  the  disgrace  that  was 
sure  to  fall  on  him.  But  the  captain  said  he 
would  only  guard  him  the  more  safely,  and  that 
he  wouldn't  save  his  own  brother  from  disgrace, 
if  it  was  to  be  done  by  neglecting  his  duty  or 
compromising  his  honour.  And  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  for  he  doubled  the  guard,  and  had 
the  prisoner  constantly  watched. 

"Then  I  suppose  the  engagement  with  the 
sister  was  broken  off." 

"  Most  likely,  for  I  heard  the  prisoner  say  aa 
much.  But,  though  the  captain  wouldn't  let 
him  escape,  he.  went  to  our  Colonel  Sawbridge 
and  got  him  to  interfere  with  the  commander  for 
the  young  fellow,  for  the  captain  had  to  start 
next  day  with  the  wings  of  the  regiment,  and  we 
were  left  behind ;  and  then  I  hoard  all  about  it 
from  an  orderly,  and  what  Colonel  Sawbridge 
said  and  did,  and  so,  instead  of  being  disgraced, 
the  young  colonel  was  sent  to  the  hills  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  told  to  sell  out  of  the 
service  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  And  did  ho  never  know  how  ho  came  to  be 
so  kindly  treated  Y'  asked  Mrs.  Brown. 

"Oh!  yes.  Our  colonel  was  determined  he 
should  know,  and  the  day  before  ho  started  for 
the  hills  gave  me  the  letter  to  take  to  him,  but, 
instead  of  being  thankful,  he  only  stamped  his 
foot,  crumpled  up  tho  letter,  and  cried,  4  Beaten 
by  that  cursed  Havering  acuin !'"  ' 

"  So  much  for  that.  Now  to  come  back  to  the 
beginning,  old  man.  Whon  and  how  is  the  as- 
sault to  bo  given  ?" 

"As  soon  as  ever  the  boats  and  ladders,  the 
pontoons  and  things,  are  ready  to  cross  the  moat 
at  dark  to-night.  By  this  time  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  in  Attock,  and  then,  old  woman,  the  route 
for  England  will  bo  one  of  the  orders  of  the  day." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Napolbon>  hour  had  come.  That  rupremo 
hour  for  which  he  had  summoned  to  bis  standard 
the  beardless  and  the  bald — the  whole  manhood 
of  France.    That  supreme  hour  in  which,  by  the 


grandest  efforts  of  military  genius,  ho  was  to 
cope  with,  dash  back,  and  for  ever  subdue  tho 
armed  opposition  of  Europe  and  the  world.  80 
he  thought.  And  if  at  any  time  the  thought  of 
aspiring  soldier  seemed  nigh  to  accomplishment, 
it  was  on  that  stormy  daybreak  of  the  17th  of  Juno 
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1816.  Yesterday's  son  hod  set  upon  a  marvellous 
scene  in  the  pluins  of  Belgium.  On  tho  very 
day  and  at  the  very  hour  that  Wellington  was 
defeating  the  French  at  Quatro  Bras,  Napoleon, 
a  few  miles  off,  was  defeating  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny.  At  tho  very  moment  that  Wellington, 
calm  and  collected,  was  forming  at  Quatre  Bras 
his  plans  for  a  junction  with  Blucher,  the 
Prussian  hero  was  in  imminent  danger  of  heing 
trampled  to  death  on  tho  battle-field  of  Ligny. 
At  a  crisis  of  that  encounter  ho  had  headed  a 
chargo  against  tho  French  cavalry,  and,  while 
the  enemy  was  in  vigorous  pursuit,  a  musket- 
ball  struck  tho  veteran's  hor*e,  which  began  to 

SUop  more  furiously,  and  did  not  stop  till  he 
1  down  dead.  Stunned  by  the  fall,  Marshal 
Blucher  lay  entangled  under  his  charger,  and 
tho  enemy's  cuirassiers  passed  over  him  without 
observing  tho  prostrate  commander.  Ilis  only 
attendant  was  an  adjutant,  who,  with  an  honour- 
able self-devotion,  had  alighted  to  share  his  fato. 
In  the  meantime  the  Prussian  cavalry  had  rallied, 
and,  having  repulsed  tho  French,  became  in  their 
turn  the  pursuers.  Still  the  Prussian  general 
was  laid  on  the  ground,  and  was  again  passed,  by 
both  his  own  troops  and  the  enemy,  without  being 
recognised,  lie  was,  however,  eventually  dis- 
engaged from  the  dead  animal,  and  immediately 
mounted  the  horse  of  a  trooper.  Night  put  an 
end  to  tho  sanguinary  battle  of  Ligny.  Tho 
French  became  masters  of  the  field ;  but  tho 
Prussians  effected  their  retreat  in  good  order,  and 
in  tho  course  of  tho  next  day  their  whole  army 
was  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavro. 

Napoleon  now  cherished  tho  hope  that  he  had 
completely  succeeded  in  separating  the  English 
and  Prussian  armies,  by  culling  off  their  com- 
munication. Under  this  persuasion,  he  marched 
on  the  morning  of  tho  1 7th  towards  Quatre  Bras, 
after  leaving  a  strong  force  under  Marshal 
Grouchy  to  follow  the  retreating  Prussians. 

Tho  retreat  of  Marshal  Blucher  demanded  a 
corresponding  movement  on  tho  part  of  Welling- 
ton, and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
tho  17th,  the  British  army  retired  from  tho  furm 
of  Quatre  Bras  upon  the  forest  of  Soignica.  The 
duke  had  scarcely  commenced  his  march,  when 
the  masses  of  tho  enemy  began  to  appear.  Tho 
French  cuirassiers  and  lancers  formed  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  pressed  closely  upon  tho  rear 
of  tho  British  column.  Tho  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents,  had  rendered  tho  roads  almost  impass- 
able, and  the  open  country  could  not  be  tra- 
versed even  by  the  cavalry.  From  this  circum- 
stance, tho  enemy  were  unable  to  harass  tho 
flanks  of  tho  retiring  army,  and  forced  to  confino 
all  their  efforts  to  the  centre,  which  proceeded  on 
tho  high  road.  Tho  duke,  on  passing  Genappe. 
expressed  his  mrpriso  that  he  had  been  allowed 
to  move  through  that  narrow  defile  unharassed  by 
tho  enemy,  and  surmised  that  Napoleon  did  not 
pJMHDand  in  person  the  pursuing  divisions  of  tho 
army  ;  but  in  this  conjecture  the  British 
Sander  was  mistaken,  ana  the  apparent  want 
activity  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  heavy  loss 
filed  on  tho  1 0th,  to  the  tempestuous  state  of 
~*ther,  and  to  tho  impracticability  of  the 
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at  Genappe.  This  attack,  which  was  moat  gal- 
lantly led  by  the  7th  Hussars,  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  Tho  attack  was  again  renewed,  but  the 
massive  columns  of  the  enemy  remained  un- 
broken. The  heavy  household  troops  were  now 
ordered  to  charge,  and  to  strike  only  at  tho  limbs 
of  their  adversaries.  Dismayed  by  this  novel 
mode  of  attack,  the  lancers  turned  their  horses, 
and  the  British  were  permitted  to  continue  their 
retreat,  without  further  molestation,  to  the  en- 
trance of  tho  forest  of  Soignies,  three  miles  in 
front  of  Waterloo. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  English 
army  arrived  at  its  destination,  and  Wellington, 
having  made  his  arrangements  for  the  night, 
established  his  head-quarters  at  a  petty  inn  in 
that  small  village.  And  he  felt  himself  at  home, 
for  ho  had  travelled  through  this  part  when  there 
was  no  appearance  that  hostilities  would  be  soon 
renewed,  and,  seeing  everything  with  the  eye  of 
a  soldier,  had  observed  that,  were  he  ever  to  tight 
a  battle  for  the  defence  of  Brussels,  Waterloo  was 
the  ground  which  he  would  choose  as  the  sccno  of 
operations. 

On  his  arrival  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Marshal  Blucher,  informing  him  of  his  resolve  to 
accept  battle  on  the  following  day,  if  the  Prus- 
sians could  support  him  with  two  of  their  corps. 
Blucher,  in  reply,  promised  not  only  to  support 
tho  duke  with  two  corps,  but  with  his  whole 
i  army ;  adding  that,  if  Napoleon  did  not  choose 
to  attack  them,  the  allies  should  unite  their  whulo 
force  and  attack  Aim.  Tho  French,  whose  force 
was  gradually  coming  up  during  the  evening, 
occupied  a  ridgo  nearly  opposite  to  the  position 
of  the  English  army,  and  while  Napolem  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  the  farm  of  Oaillon, 
near  Planchenoit,  a  village  in  the  rear  of  his 
position,  tho  bivouacs  of  his  numerous  array 
covered  tho  declivity  of  tho  hill,  and  rose  to  iu 
summit. 

The  night  of  tho  17th  was  dreadful  ;  tho  rain 
fell  incessantly  and  in  torrents ;  the  soldiers,  in 
their  open  bivouacs,  wore  up  to  their  knees  in 
mud  ;  and  many  of  them,  particularly  tho  officers, 
who  had  advanced  from  Brussels  in  their  ball- 
room dress,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  they  had 
encountered  at  Quatre  Bras,  stretched  themselves 
on  this  cheerless  bed  to  rise  no  more!  Few 
places  could  bo  found  sufficiently  free  from  mod 
to  admit  of  a  fire  being  lighted,  and  the  |ielting 
of  the  storm,  even  in  those  situations,  instantly 
extinguished  the  flame.  Tho  interval  usually 
appropriated  to  rest,  however,  was  not  lost  by  the 
British  troops.  In  the  course  of  tho  night  time 
was  found  to  cleanse  their  anas,  distribute  am- 
munition, and  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  tho  approaching  conflict. 

It  was  the  general  fear  in  tho  French  army 
that  the  English  would  disappear  during  tho 
night,  and  when  the  slow  and  gloomy  dawn  of 
tho  morning  of  the  18th  exhibited  them  still  in 
possession  of  tho  opposite  heights,  Napoleon  could 
not  suppress  his  satisfaction,  but  exclaimed, 
while  ho  extended  his  arm  towards  their  position, 
"  Oh!  these  English,  1  have  them  at  last!" 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  two  armies  wa« 
the  smallest  in  extent  of  front,  compared  with',  l  j 
number  engaged,  of  any  field  of  battle  in  the  recol- 
lection of  military  men.  The  English  lino  did 
not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  tho 
French  line  not  more  than  two  mile* ;  and  to  this 
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circumstance  must  in  part  bo  attributed  tbe  1 
tremendous  loss  sustained  on  both  sides.  The 
forest  of  Soignies  is  an  immense  wood,  composed 
of  beech-trees  growing  unusually  close  together, 
and  is  intersected  by  a  long  broad  road,  which, 
upon  issuing  from  the  forest,  reaches  tho  small 
village  of  W  aterloo,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  Brussels.  Beyond  this  point  the  wood 
assumes  a  more  straggled  and  dispersed  appear- 
ance, till  it  reaches  a  ridge  called  Mount  St. 
Jean,  from  a  farmhouse  situated  upon  the  Brus- 
sels road,  where  tho  trees  disappear,  and  tho 
country  becomes  quite  open.  Along  this  eminence 
the  British  forces  were  dispersed  in  two  lines,  and 
through  the  woody  passes  of  St.  Lambert  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  kept  up  a  communication  by 
his  left  with  the  Prussian  army  at  Wavre.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  British  position  formed  a 
gentle  declivity  into  a  valley,  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  which  lay  between  tho  two  armies, 
and  at  that  time  bore  a  tall  and  strong  crop  of 
corn.  The  French  position  ran  along  an  eminence 
parallel  to  the  British  lines,  at  a  distance  of  from 
iwelvo  to  fourteen  hundred  yards,  and  the  op- 
posing hills  were  each  of  them  lined  with  three 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  force  of  the  two  armies  has  been  variously 
stated ;  but  it  appears  that  tho  French  corps 
which  fought  at  Waterloo  did  not  exceed  80,000, 
and  that  the  miscellaneous  force  brought  this 
day  into  the  field  by  tho  Duke  of  Wellington, 
including  British,  Belgian,  Hanoverian,  and  j 
Brunswickers,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  > 
70,000  men. 

Both  the  rival  commanders  were  in  full  view  of  , 
the  field  when  the  battle  began,  and  remained 
upon  it  all  day  without  retiring  for  a  moment. 
Napoleon's  first  post  was  a  high  temporary  ob-  ( 
Kervatory,  constructed  some  weeks  before,  by  order 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  a  point  of  , 
observ  ation  for  tho  persons  employed  in  making  a  > 
Mxrvey  of  the  country  ;  but  his  principal  station  I 
during  the  day  was  a  smaU  elevation  in  front  of 
the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  on  the  left-hand 
aide  of  the  road  leading  to  Brussels.    Soult,  Ney, 
and  other  officers  of  distinction  commanded  under 
him,  but  ho  issued  all  orders  and  received  all 
reports  in  person. 

The  welf-chosen  station  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton formed  the  precise  centre  of  tho  British  line, 
near  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Jean,  under  a  tree,  on 
the  Brussels  mad,  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  tho  intermediate  plain,  and  of  tho  whole  of  the 
enemy's  force  upon  the  adverse  slope,  and  from 
which  every  movement  mado  or  threatened  could, 
with  the  aid  of  his  achromatic  telescope,  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Here  the  British  commander, 
dressed  in  a  blue  regimental  frock-coat,  and 
wearing  a  plain  cocked  hat,  kept  his  post  during 
the  whole  day,  except  when  engaged  in  confirm- 
ing the  unconquerable  spirit  of  his  gallant  country- 
men, or  in  leading  them  on  to  the  final  charge. 

The  two  points  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  British  lines  were  the  Ch&teau  of  Hougou- 
mont,  with  its  wood  and  garden  in  front  of  the 
right ;  and  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  in  front 
of  the  lejt.  Hougoumont  in  particular  was  the 
key  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  position,  and 
here  three  companies  of  General  Bynjr's  brigade 
of  Guards,  under  Lord  Saltoun,  were  placed,  while 
the  gardens  and  woods  were  lined  with  Nassau 
troops  as  sharpshooters. 


A  little  before  mid-day  tho  battle  commenced 
by  the  almost  simultaneous  advance  of  three 
entiro  French  cotds  (Tarmee,  on  the  right,  left, 
and  centre  of  the  British  lines. 

The  attack  on  the  right  was  made  by  a  division 
of  the  second  corps  of  tho  French  army,  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  such  was  its  fury  and 
impetuosity  that  the  Nassau  troops  abandoned 
their  post  at  Hougoumont  in  dismay.  Tho 
French  forced  their  way  to  the  vety  gates  of  tho 
courtyard,  but  there  they  were  received  by  tho 
Guards  with  bo  close  and  well-directed  a  fire  that 
they  retired  in  confusion,  or  were  charged  with  tho 
bayonet  and  repeatedly  repulsed.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  1.500  men  perished  in  the  orchard 
only,  which  did  not  exceed  four  acres  in  extent. 
A  station  of  so  much  importance  was  to  be  ob- 
tained if  possible  at  any  price,  and  fresh  rein- 
forcements were  sent  in  succession  to  this  sccno 
of  carnage.  At  length  the  house  and  outbuild- 
ings took  fire;  but  even  amidst  the  flames  tho 
combat  continued  with  unabating  fury.  In  ono 
of  the  outbuildings  the  wounded  of  both  armies 
had  sought  a  temporary  refuge,  but  in  tho  rush 
of  battle  their  shrieks  were  unheeded  by  friend  or 
foe,  and  they  perished  by  the  most  horrible  of 
deaths. 

Tho  house  and  offices  were  now  reduced  to 
mere  shells,  and,  tho  post  of  Hougoumont  being 
in  some  degree  insulated,  and  its  defenders  no 
longer  in  close  communication  with  the  British 
army,  tho  French  cavalry  were  enabled  to  pour 
round  it  in  great  strength.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  tho  field,  tho  British  forces  were, 
during  this  memorable  action,  drawn  up  in 
squares,  each  regiment  forming  a  separate  square, 
nearly  solid,  the  men  being  drawn  up  several 
files  deep.  Tho  distance  between  these  masses 
afforded  space  enough  to  draw  up  the  battalions 
in  lino  when  they  should  be  ordered  to  deploy, 
and  the  regiments  wero  posted  with  reference  to 
each  other  much  liko  the  alternate  squares  upon 
a  chess-board.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  push  between  two  of 
the-se  squares  without  exposing  themselves  to  a 
fire  in  front  from  that  square  which  was  in  the 
rear,  and  on  both  flanks  from  those  between  which 
it  had  moved  forward.  These  dangers  wore  far 
from  repressing  the  courage  of  the  French,  who 
pressed  forward  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle, 
and  in  their  furious  onsets  seemed  to  unsettle  tho 
firm  earth  over  which  they  galloped;  but  as 
often  as  they  advanced  to  tho  lines  they  wcro 
driven  back  with  tho  bayonet,  and,  although  these 
efforts  were  repeated  during  the  whole  day.  such 
was  tho  constancy  of  tho  troops  to  which  the 
defence  of  Hougoumont  was  confided  that  the 
ruins  of  tho  chateau  never  for  a  moment  passed 
into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy. 

Tho  attack  upon  Hougoumont  was  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  firo  from  more  than  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  whole  British  line, 
and  under  cover  of  this  fire  repeated  assaults  were 
made.  Columns  of  French  infant ry  and  cavalry, 
preceded  by  formidable  artillery,  advancing  from 
every  point,  ascended  the  eminonce  on  which  tho 
i  British  wero  posted,  and  precipitated  themselves 
on  their  squares.  In  vain  tho  French  artillery 
mowed  down  whole  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Tho 
chasms  were  instantly  filled,  and  not  a  foot  of 
ground  was  lost.  "  What  bravo  troops!"  ex- 
|  claimed  Napoleon  to  his  staff.    "  It  is  a  pity 
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to  destroy  them ;  bat  I  shall  beat  them,  after 
all." 

The  principal  masses  of  the  6th  corps  of  the 
French  were  at  this  moment  directed  on  the  left 
of  the  British  position,  where  were  posted  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Picton  and  Kemp.  The 
object  of  Napoleon  in  this  attack  was  to  turn  the 
left  of  the  allies,  and,  by  separating  them  from  the 
Prussians,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  direction  of  Tcr  la  Have. 
Nothing  could  be  more  tremendous  than  the  mode 
of  attack  ;  it  was  headed  by  artillery,  which  dis- 
charged showers  of  iron  grape-shot,  each  bullet 
larger  than  a  walnut.  It  was  a  battle,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  of  cavalry  and  cannon  ;  and 
at  the  head  of  their  columns  were  the  iron-cased 
cuirassiers,  in  complete  mail,  upon  which  the 
musket-balls  were  heard  to  ring,  as  they  glanced 
off  without  injuring  or  even  stunning  the  wearer. 
The  42nd,  79th,  and  92nd  Highlanders,  supported 
by  the  1st  and  28th  Regiments,  met  this  phalanx 
without  dismay,  and  displayed  all  the  gallantry 
by  which  they  had  been  distinguished  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  advancing  column  marched  on  amidst 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  and 
gained  the  height,  determined  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion. Already  some  of  the  foreign  corps  posted  at 
this  point  had  given  way,  and  it  required  all  the 
skill  of  tbe  British  commander,  and  all  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  to  withstand  the 
shock.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  happened 
to  be  in  this  part  of  the  field  at  the  moment, 
moved  up  a  body  of  British  troops  to  a  kind  of 
natural  embrasure,  formed  by  a  hedpe  and  bank 
in  front  of  the  line.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  without 
waiting  for  the  attack,  formed  his  division  into 
solid  squares,  and  advanced  to  the  charge.  The 
Royals,  the  Greys,  and  Enniskillcns,  co-oper- 
ating in  this  bold  manoeuvre,  wheeled  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  advancing  column ;  and  the  French, 
after  suffering  immense  loss,  were  driven  into  the 
plain.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  fell  gloriously,  while  leading  his  troops  to 
the  charge. 

In  this  part  of  tho  field,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  battle,  the  mild  yet  intrepid  Sir 
Will  iam  Ponsonbv  fell.  To  check  the  destructive 
attacks  made  by  the  Polish  lancers  against  the 
British  infantry,  he  had  led  his  brigade  into  the 
heat  of  tho  battle,  and  a  more  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful charge  was  never  witnessed.  Two  thou- 
sand prisoners  served  to  announce  his  success ; 
but,  tho  impetuous  valour  of  two  of  his  regiments 
having  hurried  him  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  ho 
entered  a  newly-ploughed  field,  and,  being  badly 
mounted,  his  horse  sunk  in  tho  mire,  and  was 
incapable  of  extricating  itself.  At  this  instant  a 
body  of  lancers  approached  him  at  full  speed; 
and  Sir  William,  anticipating  his  fate,  took  out  a 
picture  and  his  watch,  and  was  in  the  act  of  con- 
signing them  to  his  aide-de-camp,  to  be  delivered 
to  his  wife,  when  the  lancers  came  up,  and  termi- 
nated the  career  of  both  the  general  and  his  attend- 
ant- His  body  was  found  soon  after,  pierced  with 
no  less  than  seven  wounds.  But  he  did  not  fall 
unavenged :  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  Polish 
teem  were  almost  annihilated  ;  and  two  of  those 
imperial  eagles,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the 

-nes  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,   Eylau,  Friedlsnd, 
Wagram,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
ttrugglc  for  the  eagles  was  maintained  prin- 
y  the  92nd  Regiment,  who  broke  into  the 


centre  of  the  French  column  with  the 
and  the  moment  they  had  pierced  the  Bl  the 
Scotch  Greys  dashed  in  to  their  support,  both 
regiments  greeting  each  other  with  the  exhila- 
rating cry  of  "  Scotland  for  ever  V  The  enemy's 
column  to  a  man  was  put  to  the  sword  or  aide 
prisoners ;  and  the  Greys,  charging  through  the 
second  line,  took  the  eagles.  The  emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  and  attended  by  a  trembling 
farmer  named  Lacoste,  wire  eased  the  recoil  of  his 
choicest  troops,  and  felt  him— M , 
spite  of  himself,  repeatedly  to  mutter 
ments  to  the  spirit,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of 
the  British  cavalry.  "  These  English  fight  ad- 
mirably," said  he  to  Soult,  "  but  they  must  give 
way."  "  No,  sire,"  was  the  reply ;  "they  prefer 
being  cut  to  pieces."  The  Scotch  Greys  espe- 
cially struck  him,  and  he  often  repeated,  "  Look 
at  those  grey  horses !" 

Tbe  attacks  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  British 
line  having  failed,  Napoleon  now  directed  his 
efforts  against  the  centre.  La  Have  Sainte  was 
a  point  as  important  to  be  carried  as  Ter  la  Have, 
and  inferior  only  to  Hougoumont.  li  the  enemy 
succeeded  here  he  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
line  would  be  broken  and  the  communication 
with  Brussels  cut  off.  Both  parties  nobly  exerted 
themselves,  the  French  to  carry  and  the  British 
to  defend  it.  Perpetual  reinforcements  occupied 
the  places  of  the  weakened  battalions,  and  for 
more  than  on  hour  the  contest  was  maintained 
with  equal  success.  While  the  contest  still  hong 
in  suspense  it  was  discovered  that  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  detachment  of  the  German  legion 
which  occupied  La  Haye  Sainte  was  expended, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  only  com- 
munication with  that  place.  But  even  m  this 
extremity  the  German  legion  scorned  to  sur- 
render :  they  defended  themselves  desperately 
with  the  bavonet ;  nor  was  tbe  position  carried 
till  its  defenders  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

Napoleon,  with  his  characteristic  promptitude, 
seized  the  advantage  which  now  presented  itself, 
and,  pressing  on  with  immense  masses  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  redoubled  his  attacks  against  tho 
exposed  centre.  The  first  battalions  that  he  en- 
countered, overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers, 
gave  way ;  and  the  emperor,  deeming  the  fortune 
of  the  day  no  longer  doubtful,  despatched  couriers 
to  Paris  with  the  intelligence  that  the  day  was 
won.  An  awful  crisis  had  now  arisen,  and  had 
Napoleon  brought  up  his  reserves  of  infantry,  or 
waited  till  the  Brit ish  squares  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  tremendous  fire  of  artillery 
which  he  was  enabled  to  direct  against  them  from 
the  position  he  had  conquered,  it  might  have 
been  impossiblo  for  the  unrivalled  skill  even  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  But 
the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops  was  not  to 
be  restrained  by  the  caution  of  their  general.  The 
cavalry  of  reserve,  having  perceived  a  retrograde 
movement  made  by  the  English  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  tho  batteries,  from  which  they  suf- 
fered so  much,  crowded  the  heights  of  Mount  St. 
Joan,  and  charged  tho  infantry.  The  cuirassiers 
and  lancers,  rushing  on  at  the  head  of  their 
columns,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  British 
squares,  and  a  few  battalions,  slow  or  awkward 
in  their  evolutions,  were  in  a  moment  cut  to 
pieces ;  but  wherever  the  squares  were  formed  the 
enemy  could  make  no  impression.  In  vain  the 
French  cavalry  walked  their  horses  round  the 
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British   squares,  and  dashed  at  the  slightest 
opening: ;  in  vain,  when  they  arrived  within  a 
short  distance,  a  few  of  them  rushed  on,  and 
would  have  nobly  sacrificed  themselves,  by  re- 
ceiving the  fire  of  their  adversaries,  while  the 
main  body  waited  to  charge  on  tho  British  ere 
they  could  re-load  their  pieces  or  fill  up  the 
chasm.     Our  troops,  without  pulling  a  single 
trigger,  continued  to  present  a  barrier  of  steel 
against  the  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy.    Other  squadrons  of  cavalry  penetrated 
between  the  squares,  and  desperately  charged  on 
tho  position  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  staff.    It  was  evidently  their  object  to 
signalise  themselves  by  tho  death  or  capture  of 
the  British  commander.   Even  his  personal  escort 
wcro  compelled  to  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and 
were  frequently  fighting  their  foremost  assailants 
hand  to  hand. 

The  cavalry  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
action.    They  fiercely  engaged  the  cuirassiers, 
lancers,  and  chasseurs,  who  had  penetrated  the 
lino,  and  the  battle  was  bravely  contested  man  to 
man.    Notwithstanding  the  most  undaunted  exer- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  seconded  by  his 
officers,  the  light  cavalry  were  found  to  suffer 
severely  in  their  unequal  encounter  with  the 
ponderous  and  sword-proof  euirassicrs.  Even  tho 
German  legion,  so  distinguished  for  discipline  and 
courago  during  tho  Peninsular  conflicts,  wcro 
now  found  unequal  to  the  shock  of  the  French 
cavalry.    But  no  sooner  had  Sir  John  Ellcy 
obtained  permission  to  bring  up  tho  heavy  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  tho  Lifeguards,  the  Oxford 
Blues,  and  tho  Scots  Greys,  than  a  charge  was 
made  which  overwhelmed  all  resistance.  The 
armour  of  the  cuirassiers,  tho  weight  of  their 
squadrons,  and  the  power  of  their  horses,  united, 
proved  altogether  unable  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  the  heavy  brigade  ;  they  were  literally  ridden 
down  upon  the  field  ;  and,  in  the  homoly  but  em- 
phatic language  of  one  of  the  Lifeguardsmen, 
"  hundreds  of  them  were  unhorsed,  and  cracked 
like  lobsters  in  their  shells."    Others  wore  forced 
headlong  over  a  sort  of  quarry  or  gravel-pit,  where 
they  rolled  a  confused  and  undistinguished  mass 
of  men  and  horses,  exposed  to  tho  galling  fire  of 
the  95th,  which,  being  poured  closely  in  upon 
them,  soon  put  a  period  to  their  struggles. 

Napoleon,  perceiving  the  error  that  had  been 
committed  by  his  cavalry  reserves,  brought  for- 
ward the  whole  centre  of  his  infantry  to  assist, 
and,  if  possible,  to  disengage  his  cavalry.  A 
close  column  of  French  pressed  forward  to  carry 
the  village  of  Mount  St.  J  can,  in  tho  rear  of  tho 
British  position.   Tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  pre- 
senting himself  wherever  the  danger  was  most 
imminent,  led  on  in  person  several  successive 
charges,  exclaiming  repeatedly,  "  Wo  must  not 
be  beat!  What  would  they  say  in  England?" 
When  any  of  tho  squares  appeared  to  falter  he 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  tho 
consciousness  of  tho  treasure  committed  to  their 
care  rendered  them  firm  as  a  rock.    The  enemy, 
in  his  turn,  now  began  to  retreat ,  tho  farm  of  La 
Have  Saint e  was  retaken,  and  the  combatants 
again  occupied  the  situation  which  they  had  held 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  tho  British 
centre,  with  this  difference  only,  that  tho  French 
troops  had  established  themselves  on  a  small 
mount  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Brussels  to 
Charleroi,  and  never  quitted  it  till  the  grand 


advance  of  tho  British  army  at  tho  close  of  the 


t  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  tho  duko 
could  restrain  tho  impetuosity  of  his  troops ;  and 
in  visiting  the  different  stations  ho  was  often  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  impatience.  The  gallant 
95th,  in  particular,  wearied  with  the  iron  cases 
and  the  iron  grape-shot,  requested  to  be  led  on. 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  my  brave  fellows!"  was  the 
duke's  reply.  "Be  firm  a  little  longer.1' 

The  attacks  on  the  right,  the  left,  and  tho 
centre,  now  described,  form  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  reiterated  contests  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  that  hour  a  new  series  of  attacks 
commenced  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  British 
line,  but  principally  upon  the  centre,  sometimes 
with  infantry,  at  others  with  cavalry,  and  fre- 
quently with  both  united,  while  300  pieces  of 
artillery  on  each  side  vomited  forth  their  death- 
dispersing  charges.  Terrible  as  the  slaughter 
was,  it  would  have  been  yet  more  dreadful  had 
not  the  shells,  owing  to  tho  wetness  of  the  ground, 
frequently  buried  themselves  in  the  earth,  ana 
when  they  exploded  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  casting  up  a  tremendous  fountain  of  mud. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  stul  the  Prussians, 
so  long  expected,  and  so  ardently  wished  for,  had 
not  yet  arrived.  The  British  reserves  were  all 
in  action ;  their  loss  was  already  severe  in  the 
extreme ;  and  the  brave  Scotch  division  was  re- 
duced to  one-third  its  number.  Tho  sixth  divi- 
sion, still  less  fortunate,  because  less  actively 
engaged,  had  been  almost  destroyed  without  firing 
a  gun;  and  patient  endurance,  though  still  as 
necessary  as  ever,  began  to  find  its  limit.  The 
spirits  of  the  soldiers  drooped  ;  they  scorned  the 
thoughts  of  a  retreat,  and  were  eager  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy ;  but  thus  to  stand  as  targets 
for  the  French  columns  to  direct  their  fire  against 
was  more  than  they  could  much  longer  endure. 
An  indifference  to  life  was  fast  spreading  through 
the  ranks ;  and  the  penetrating  mind  of  the  com- 
mander became  a  prey  to  tho  most  anxious  sus- 
pense. Success  was  more  than  doubtful :  another 
hour,  without  the  appearance  of  Blucher,  might 
render  defeat  inevitable.  Still  tho  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  cool  and  collected,  and,  while  he 
looked  at  his  watch  with  a  frequency  and  intent- 
ness  that  sufficiently  indicated  the  anxiety  he  felt 
for  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  be  continued  firm  at 
his  post.  "  All  who  hoard  him  issue  orders  took 
confidence  from  his  quick  and  decisive  intellect ; 
and  all  who  saw  him  caught  mettle  from  his  un- 
daunted composure."  At  this  juncture  an  aide- 
do-camp  came  with  the  information  that  the  fifth 
division  was  almost  destroyed,  and  that  it  was 
utterly  impossiblo  that  they  could  longer  maintain 
their  ground  against  tho  murderous  attacks  to 
which  they  wcro  exposed.  "  I  cannot  help  it," 
said  the  duke.  11  Tnoy  must  keep  their  ground. 
They  and  I,  and  every  Englishman  in  tho  field, 
must  dio  on  the  spot  rather  than  givo  way. 
Would  to  God  that  night  or  Blucher  were  come !" 

Tho  duke's  personal  staff  fell  around  him  in 
rapid  succession.  The  Prince  of  Nassau,  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  received  two  balls.  Tho  gal  • 
lant  General  do  Lancy  was  strurk  byn  spent  ball 
whilo  animating  and  leading  back  to  tho  charge  a 
battalion  of  Hanoverians  who  had  got  into  con- 
fusion, and  exclaimed  as  ho  fell,  "  Leavo  me  to 
die;  my  wound  is  mortal;  attend  to  the  duke, 
and  do  not  waste  that  time  on  mo  which  may  be 
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usefully  employed  in  assisting  others."  When, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  bloody  field  was 
traversed,  he  was  found  yet  living,  but  expired  six 
days  after  the  battle.  A  more  sudden  fate  over- 
took Lieutenant-Colonel  tho  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  who,  while  oarnestly  remonstrating  with 
tho  duke  on  the  too  free  exposure  of  his  in  valuable 
life,  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball,  which  closed 
his  career  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  commander. 
Colonel  Ferrier,  of  the  1st  Lifeguards,  had  led  his 
regiment  to  tho  charge  no  less  than  eleven  tunes, 
and  several  of  those  charges  were  made  after  his 
head  had  been  laid  open  by  tho  cut  of  a  sabre.  Still 
unsubdued,  he  mado  a  final  effort ;  it  was  his  last ; 
he  sunk  in  the  bloom  of  life  among  tho  slain. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Canning,  aide-de-camp  to  tho 
duke,  had  been  sent  with  somo  important  orders  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  line,  and  on  his  return 
was  struck  by  a  grape-shot  on  the  breast.  As  ho 
fell  his  friend  Lord  March  hastoned  to  his 
assistance  ;  the  colonel  with  difficulty  raised  him- 
self up,  and  even  in  his  last  moments,  sensible 
only  to  that  enthusiastic  regard  for  his  commander 
which  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  so  well  knew  how 
to  inspire,  eagerly  inquired,  "  Is  tho  duke  yet 
safes'  "He  is,  my  friend,"  was  tho  reply.  A 
smile  of  joy  played  round  the  lips  of  the  dving 
hero.  "God  bless  him  !"  he  exclaimed;  and  then, 
seizing  the  hand  of  tho  young  nobleman,  he  feel- 
ingly added,  "  And  God  bloss  you,"  and  expired. 
About  this  period  of  tho  battle  tho  Prince  of 
Orange,  while  rallying  somo  of  his  troops,  who 
had  shrunk  from  tho  impetuous  attacks  of  tho 
enemy,  received  a  musket -hall  in  bis  arm,  which 
lodged  in  his  shoulder  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
tho  field. 

The  enemy's  attacks  wore  now  redoubled,  and 
Napoleon  continually  sent  forward  fresh  troops, 
with  orders  to  charge  with  tho  bayonet  and  to 
carry  everything  before  them.  He  was  frequently 
told  that  at  various  points  tho  battle  was  against 
him,  and  that  his  troops  began  to  waver;  but 
there  was  no  w..vering  in  his  purpose :  "  For- 
ward !  forward  !"  was  his  only  reply.  A  general 
sent  his  aide-do-camp  to  inform  him  ^hat  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  which  he  could  not  maintain, 
owing  to  the  dreadful  fire  of  a  battery,  and  to  ask 
what  he  should  do  to  support  himself  against  this 
artillery.  "  Seize  upon  it,"  said  Napoleon,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  aide-do-camp. 

An  officer  now  approached  with  tno  intelli- 
gence that  the  Prussians  wero  advancing  in  tho 
rear  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army ;  but 
Napoleon  appeared  to  bo  incredulous;  ho  furi- 
ously dismissed  the  messenger,  and  affirmed  that 
it  was  the  corps  of  the  French  Marshal  Grouch/, 
whom  he  had  commanded  to  keep  tho  Prussians 
in  check  at  Wavre  {see  page  274).  It  was  now 
seven  o'clock  iu  tho  evening,  and  General  Labc- 
doyere  was  despatched  by  the  emperor  to  Marshal 
Ney  on  tho  left,  to  inform  him  that  Marshal 
Grouchy  had  arrived  on  the  right  of  tho  French 
army,  and  attacked  tho  left  of  tho  English  and 
Prussians  united.  This  general  officer,  in  riding 
along  tho  lines,  spread  tho  intelligence  among  the 
soldiers,  whose  courage  and  devotion  remained 
unshaken,  and  who  gave  new  proofs  of  them  at 
that  moment,  in  spite  of  the  futiguc  which  they 
had  experienced.  But  what  was  tho  astonish- 
ment, not  to  say  indignation,  of  the  French  army, 
when  they  learned  that,  so  far  from  Marshal 
Grouchy  having  arrived  to  support  them,  between 


40,000  and  60,000  Prussians,  under  General 

Bulow,  had  attacked  the  extreme  right  of  their 

army ! 

Napoleon,  however,  had  still  in  reserve  four 
regiments  of  tho  Middle  Guard,  who  remained  on 
tho  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  or,  covered  by 
tho  hill,  hod  never  yet  come  into  the  battle.  On 
tho  approach  of  night  he  determined  to  devoto 
this  proved  and  faithful  reserve,  and,  putting  him- 
self at  their  head,  to  raako  one  last  and  desperate 
effort  to  force  tho  left  centre  of  the  British  army 
at  La  Hayc  Sainte.  For  this  purpose  he  placed, 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  highway  fronting 
Mount  St.  Jean,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  tho 
British  line.  The  banks,  which  rise  high  on  each 
sido  of  tho  road,  protoctcd  him  from  such  balls  &» 
did  not  conn  in  a  direct  line,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  protected  by  any  ravine  in 
front.  Hero  he  harangued  his  troops  while  they 
defiled  before  him,  and  ho  concluded  by  pointing 
to  tho  causeway  in  front  and  exclaiming,  "  That, 
gentlemen,  is  tho  rood  to  Brussels  !" 

Led  by  Marshal  Ney,  the  Imperial  Guard,  rally- 
ing in  their  progress  such  of  the  broken  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  lino  as  yet  maintained  the 
combat,  advanced  dauntleasly,  and  a  momentary 
pause  took  place  in  the  British  fire  ;  but  no  sooner 
did  tho  heads  of  the  French  columns  present 
themselves  within  the  range  of  the  British  artil- 
lery than  an  enfilading  fire  opened  upon  them, 
with  an  effect  so  tremendous  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  largo  body  of  men  advancing  per- 
petually from  tho  hollow  way  without  over  gaining 
ground  on  tho  plain.  At  length  tho  Imperial 
Guard  reached  the  plain,  and,  defeating  a  body  of 
Brunswiekers  with  immense  slaughter,  penetrated 
the  British  lines. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  immediately  in  front 
of  tho  French  advancing  columns,  a  regiment 
of  British  Guards  had  been  ordered  to  lie  down, 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  Imperial  Guard  had  approached  within  a 
hundred  yards,  when,  at  a  signal  from  the  duke, 
tho  Guards  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  the  Freneh 
battalions  suddenly  paused,  but,  immediately  re- 
covering themselves,  they  advanced  still  more 
rapidly,  and  at  a  given  signal  their  artillery  filed 
off  to  the  right  and  left.  They  approached  within 
twenty  yards  of  their  opponents,  and  were  in  tho 
act  of  dashing  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  when 
a  volley  was  poured  upon  them  by  the  British, 
now  formed  in  lino  four  ranks  deep,  which  literaBy 
throw  them  back  with  the  shock.  A  second  volley 
heightened  their  confusion,  and  before  they  had 
time  to  deploy  or  to  mnncouvre,  tho  British 
cheered  and  rushed  furiously  upon  them ;  but 
not  one  of  the  French  Guards  stopped  to  cross 
bayonets  with  them.  Napoleon  witnessed  tho 
recoil  with  tho  same  clearness  as  the  English 
general,  and  wished  to  rally  the  fugitives  and 
lead  them  in  person  to  another  effort ;  but  Ber- 
trand  and  Drouet  threw  themselves  before  him, 
and,  representing  how  much  tho  safety  of  Franco 
and  of  the  army  depended  upon  his  life,  besought 
him  to  forbear."  Napoleon  suffered  himself  to  bo 
persuaded,  and  fell  back  to  his  former  station. 

The  duke  now  ordered  the  wholo  lino  to  more 
forward.  Tho  centre,  led  on  by  tho  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  person,  proceeded  in  line  to  the 
decisive  charge,  while  the  flank  regiments  wero 
formed  into  hollow  squares,  in  order  to  repel  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  by  the  enemy's 
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cavalry.    Nothing  could  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
tho  attack.    The  French  fought  with  bravery 
and  desperation  ;  but  their  first  line  was  speedily 
penetrated ;  the  second  afforded  little  moro  re- 
sistance, and  complete  confusion  and  rout  en- 
sued.   Cries  of  "All  is  lost!"  issued  from  all 
parts  of  the  French  army.    A  complete  pnnic  at 
once  spread  itself  through  the  whole  field,  and 
tho  greatest  disorder  prevailed  on  tho  lino  of 
communication  j  soldiers,  cannoneers,  caissons, 
all  pressed  to  this  point.    Enormous  masses  of 
itry,  supported  oy  an  immense  cavalry,  fell 
i  them  in  every  direction,  and  summoned  tho 
to  surrender.    "Tho  Guard  never  sur- 
:  they  die !"  was  tho  heroic  reply,  whilo 
slowly  retreated  inch  by  inch.  Quarter 
that  was  rejected  could  not  bo  given ;  and  the 
carnage  terminated  only  with  the  resistance. 
The  enemy  was  thus  forced  from  his  position  on 
the  heights,  leaving  behind  him  150  nieces  of 
cannon,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Whilo  these  events  wcro  passing  in  tho  centro 
tho  Prussian  columns  continued  to  advance. 
The  whole  of  tho  4th  corps,  and  part  of  the  2nd, 
under  General  Pirch,  had  successively  come  up. 
Tho  French  troops  fought  with  desperate  fury; 
but  it  was  observed  that  several  pieces  of  cannon 
were  retreating.  At  this  moment  tho  first 
columns  of  the  corps  of  General  Ziethon  arrived 
on  the  points  of  attack,  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  and  instantly  charged.  Tho  vigour  of  this 
charge  could  not  be  withstood .  The  enemy's  right 
is  broken  in  three  places ;  they  abandoned 
position ;  and  the  Prussian  troops,  rushing 
forward  at  the  pat  de  charge,  completed  their 
overthrow.  According  to  the  French  official  ac- 
count, their  whole  array  was  now  nothing  but  a 
moss  of  confusion ;  all  the  soldiers,  of  nil  arms, 
were  mixed  pell-mell,  and  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  rally  a  single  corps. 

Napoleon  exclaimed  to  Bert  rand,  "We  must 
save  ourselves,"  and,  retreating  with  his  staff 
forty  yards  along  the  rond,  halted  twenty  yards 
from  La  Belle  Alliance,  where,  putting  the  glass 
to  his  eye,  he  saw  the  Scotch  Greys  intermingled 
with  and  furiously  cutting  the  r  rench  troops  to 
pieces.  This  brought  from  him  the  exclamation, 
u  How  terrible  are  these  grev  horses !  Wo  must 
decamp!  wo  must  decamp!"  and  the  emperor 
and  his  suite  galloped  off  the  field. 

Night  had  now  come  on,  and  tho  Duko  of 
Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher  met  in  tho  dark 
at  Belle  Alliance,  and  embraced  each  other  with 
transport.  At  the  request  of  Marshal  Blucher, 
the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army  was  consigned 
over  to  the  Prussians,  and,  whilo  tho  exhausted 
English  were  preparing  their  bivouacs,  their  gal- 
lant allies  made  a  momentary  pause  to  greet  them 
with  their  favourite  air  of  "  God  save  the  Kinp," 
which  was  returned  with  three  hearty  cheers, 
combining  the  mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
exultation. 

The  tremendous  scenes  of  tho  day  were  eur- 
pas*cd  by  the  horrors  of  tho  night.  Marshal 
Blucher  assembled  all  tho  superior  officers  of  his 
army,  and  gave  orders  to  send  tho  last  man  and 
the  last  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  sun 
had  \ons  gone  down,  but  no  friendly  darkness 
sheltered  th<  fugitives;  an  unclouded  moon,  near 
her  full,  lighted  the  pursuers  to  their  prey.  Tho 
causeway  between  Waterloo  and  Genappe  is 
described  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  im- 


mense shipwreck :  it  was  covered  with  innumera- 
ble cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  and 
arms,  forming  ono  vast  and  almost  impenetrable 
chaos.  No  rallying  point  had  been  given  to  the 
French  army,  and  it  was  now  impossible  for 
any  command  to  be  heard.  Fear  exaggerated  tho 
horrors  of  the  fugitives,  and  tho  night,  without 
being  dark,  considerably  augmented  the  general 
disorder.  Even  Marshal  Hey,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  alone,  totally  ignorant  of  what  had 
become  of  the  emperor,  and  altogether  incapable 
of  arresting  a  single  soldier  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  tho  victors.  A  mutual  and  deadly  hatred 
animated  the  Prussians  and  tho  French,  and  tho 
sanguinary  scenes  of  Ligny  were  amply  atoned  in 
tho  streets  of  Genappe. 

The  last  stand  made  by  the  wreck  of  the  French 
army  was  at  Genappe.  Bonaparte  effected  his 
escape  through  this  town  before  midnight,  and 
the  fugitives,  who  had  intrenched  themselves  with 
cannon  and  overturned  carriages,  awaited  tho 
approach  of  tho  Prussians  with  symptoms  of 
reviving  resolution.  The  progress  of  the  Prussian 
troops  was  for  a  moment  arrested  by  a  brisk  fire 
of  musketry ;  some  cannon-shot,  however,  followed 
by  a  loud  hurrah,  served  to  renew  tho  panic  and 
to  put  tho  town  in  possession  of  the  assailants. 
Hero,  among  other  equipages,  the  carriage  of 
Napoleon,  containing  his  papers,  was  captured  by 
Major  Von  Kohler,  and  his  hat,  sword,  and  casket 
of  treasures,  well  stored  with  napoleons,  enhanced 
tho  value  of  the  prizo.  His  travelling  library, 
consisting  of  nearly  800  volumes,  in  six  chests, 
was  also  taken,  and  among  the  books  were  found 
French  translations  of  Homer  and  Ossian,  tho 
Bible,  and  the  Pucelle  of  Voltaire. 

The  Brunswick  cavalry,  though  they  had  borno 
their  full  share  in  all  tho  fatigues  of  the  day, 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  join  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  destruction  on  the  field  of  battle  had 
not,  in  their  estimation,  sufficiently  compensated 
for  the  death  of  their  beloved  loader.  They  now 
eagerly  headed  the  chase,  and  their  savage  ferocity 
knew  no  bounds ;  not  a  man  whom  they  could 
sacrifice  to  the  mantt  of  their  prince  was  spared. 
As  they  charged  through  Genappe  the  I  rench 
General  Duchesme,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
guard of  the  French  army,  was  standing  at  tho 
gate  of  an  inn,  when  one  of  the  Brunswick  black 
hussars,  perceiving  that  ho  was  a  superior  officer, 
rode  up  to  him,  and  instantly  cut  him  down,  ex- 
claiming, "Tho  duko  fell  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  thou  also  shall  bito  the  dust."  In  some 
of  tho  villages  tho  officers  repeatedly  attempted  to 
rally  tho  troops,  and  to  maintain  themselves  under 
tho  protection  of  tho  houses ;  but  the  beat  of  tho 
drums  or  tho  sound  of  tho  trumpet  of  the  Prus- 
sians appalled  the  stoutest  of  their  number,  and 
they  either  fled  or  threw  themselves  into  tho 
houses,  where  they  wcro  cut  down  or  made 
prisoners. 

Early  in  tho  morning  of  tho  19th  of  Juno 
Marshal  Blucher's  head-quarters  were  established 
at  Genappe,  and  from  thence  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  governor  of  Berlin,  announcing  "  the  most 
complete  victory  ever  obtained." 

At  break  of  day  tho  foeblo  wreck  of  tho  French 
army  began  to  arrive  at  Charleroi  and  Mar- 
chienno,  where  they  eagerly  pressed  on  to  re- 
pass the  Sambre.  Four  days  before  they  had 
proudly  traversed  these  plaeos  as 
which  now  they  stole  fearfully 
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dreading  to  be  recognised,  or  to  find  an  avenging 
enemy  in  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  Tho  most 
melancholy  part  of  the  cavalcado  was  tho  long 
column  of  wounded,  who  clung  to  each  other  as 
if  they  Bought  consolation  or  protection  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  common  misery.  Some  of 
them  crept  slowly  along  on  foot ;  others  were 
mounted  on  the  horses  which  they  had  forcibly 
taken  from  the  waggons  that  had  been  abandoned 
on  every  step  of  tho  road.  They  were  pale,  feeble, 
and  covered  with  tho  bloody  linen  which  they 
had  hastily  bound  round  their  streaming  wounds. 
As  they  approached  tho  bridgo  of  Charlcroi 
horsemen,  infantry,  and  carriages  rushed  on,  con- 
tending who  should  cross  first ;  tho  stronger  un- 
feelingly thrust  aside  or  threw  down  the  weaker, 
and  too  often  drew  their  sabres  or  their  bayonets 
on  those  who  offered  any  resistance.  Numbers  foil 
under  tho  wheels  of  the  waggons  or  artillery,  and 
at  length  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  choked  up 
the  road.  At  this  dreadful  moment  the  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  confusion  was  redoubled, 
some  hastily  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and, 
springing  upon  them,  abandoned  their  carriages, 
forcing  their  way  through  tho  crowd.  Others 
turned  off  at  tho  foot  of  the  bridgo,  and,  driving 
furiously  along  the  banks  of  the  Sarobro,  sought 
for  a  passage,  and  at  length,  madly  plunging  in, 
were  swept  away  by  tho  torrent.  Those  of  the 
French  who  had  escaped  from  tho  field,  and  who 
had  been  able  to  continue  their  flipht  without 
much  impediment,  did  not  expect  to  be  bo  closely 

J pursued.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  fainting 
rom  want  of  food,  they  halted  at  some  of  the 
villages.  But  thoy  had  scarcely  tasted  their  re- 
past, when  crowds  of  fugitives  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  them,  exclaiming  that  tho  Prussians 
were  coming.  Tho  blast  of  the  trumpet  too  soon 
confirmed  the  intelligence,  and  they  wero  driven 
from  one  bivouac  to  another,  till  tho  victors  wero 
glutted  with  slaughter. 

Napoleon  in  the  meantime  passed  through 
Charleroi  in  the  night  of  the  18th,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  few  of  his  staff,  halted  about  three  leagues 
beyond  that  city.  In  tho  bivouac  at  this  place, 
pitched  upon  a  grass  plat,  a  fire  was  kindled  and 
refreshments  prepared,  of  which  he  partook,  being 
tho  first  food  no  had  taken  for  fourteen  hours.  On 
his  departure  from  that  place  his  guide  was  dis- 
missed, with  the  trifling  present  of  a  napoleon 
d'or  for  his  services,  and  tho  emperor  and  his 
suite  directed  their  course  to  tho  French  capital. 

Meanwhilo  tho  Duko  of  Wellington  slowly  led 
his  army  over  tho  field  of  battlo.  All  was  hushed 
and  silont,  except  where  the  moans  of  the  wounded, 
or  the  agonising  shrieks  of  the  dying,  burst  upon 
tho  ear.  The  moon,  riding  in  unveiled  majesty, 
ahed  a  pale  and  mournful  light  on  the  horrors  of 
tho  scene.  When  tho  duke  contemplated  the  piles 
of  dead  which  wero  heaped  on  every  side,  and  re- 
flected how  many  hearts  even  the  joyful  news  of 
this  brilliant  but  sanguinary  victory  would  6addcn, 
he  burst  into  tears.  The  glory  of  a  victory  so 
dearly  bought  afforded  him  no  consolation  ;  and 
nothing  but  a  persuasion  that  tho  sacrifices  of 
this  day  would  bo  crowned  with  the  attainment 
of  tho  first  object  of  his  ambition  alleviated  his 
sorrow  for  the  losses  tho  country  and  the  service 
had  sustained. 

Tho  British  troops,  though  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, disdained  to  indulge  in  repose  till  they  had 
sought  out  their  wounded  companions,  bound  up 


their  wounds,  and  despatched  numbers  of  them  to 

the  hospitals  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  Nor  was 
their  humanity  confined  to  their  own  country- 
men. In  tho  left  wing  alone  more  than  500 
Frenchmen  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the 
generosity  and  compassion  of  the  British  soldiers. 
On  every  part  of  the  field  the  troops  wero  seen, 
diligently  employed  in  constructing  litters,  and 
carefully  conveying  both  friends  and  foes  to  the 
huts  they  had  erected  for  their  comfort,  where 
their  hunger  and  thirst  were  supplied  out  of  the 
little  stock  of  their  generous  benefactors.  In 
many  places  a  still  more  interesting  scene  was 
presented :  the  wounded  soldiers,  after  their  own 
injuries  had  been  attended  to,  were  seen  carefully 
and  tenderly  staunching  the  wounds  of  their  con- 
quered enemies,  many  of  whom  afterwards  found 
an  asylum  in  the  hospitals  of  Antwerp. 

The  murderous  charges  at  the  close  of  the 
battlo  had  been  fatal  to  many  of  tho  British, 
officers.    Sir  Francis  D'Oyly,  of  the  1st  Foot- 
guards,  fell  in  tho  very  last  charge  to  which  his 
regiment  was  led,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
broken  battalions  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to 
quit  tho  field.    Colonel  Fitzgerald,  oi  the  wB& 
Regiment  of  Lifeguards,  fell  nearly  at  the  same 
moment,  while  he  was  cheering  the  men  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  foe.   Almost  the  last  shot  which 
was  fired  on  the  British  wounded  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Uxbridge—  Fagot,  as  Napoleon  called 
him— and  which  name  was  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
his  countrymen  during  tho  Peninsular  war.  Ho 
had  personally  led  every  charge  of  cavalry,  and 
was  not  wounded  until  almost  all  danger  had 
ceased.    Tho  chair  is  yet  shown  in  the  farm  of 
La  Belle  Alliance  in  which  his  lordship  sat  and 
endured  tho  amputation  of  his  right  leg  with- 
out a  single  groan  or  contortion  of  countenance, 
exclaiming  in  the  midst  of  tho  operation,  "  Who 
would  not  loso  a  log  for  such  a  victory  f ' 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops  in  the  allied  army,  in  tho  battle  of  Water- 
loo, was  stated,  on  official  authority,  to  amount  to 
10,676  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  tho 
Prussians  lost,  on  the  same  day  from  5000  to  6000 
men  ;  and  tho  loss  of  the  French  was  incalculable. 
In  the  chamber  of  peers,  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
Marshal  Nov  stated  that  so  fatal  had  been  the 
campaign  that  Marshal  Soult,  on  whom  the 
command  of  tho  fugitive  army  devolved  after 
Napoleon  quitted  Flanders,  could  not  rally  60,000, 
including  the  corps  under  Marshal  Grouchy,  so 
that  in  the  brief  campaign  of  a  week  90,000  men 
wero  lost  to  tho  French  army. 

Thus  terminated  Napoleon's  gigantic  struggle 
with  the  powers  of  Europe  From  tho  British 
and  tho  Prussians  he  had  received  the  death-blow 
to  his  ambition.  Four  days  after  Waterloo  ho  a 
second  time  abdicated  the  imperial  crown  of 
France.  On  tho  22nd  of  July  he  surrendered  at 
Rochelle  to  Captain  Maillana,  on  board  the  Rcl- 
lerophon.  Ho  was  not  permitted  to  land,  even  as 
a  prisoner,  in  England.  On  tho  7th  of  August 
he  was  transferred  to  tho  Northumberland,  his 
destination  tho  small  rocky  island  of  St.  Helena. 
There,  on  the  16th  of  October,  he  stepped  ashore, 
and  there,  after  a  hopeless  captivity  ul  nearly  six 
years,  his  turbulent  spirit  passed  away,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1821.  Never  did  a  life  of  fifty-six 
veirs  more  resemblo  the  flashing  of  a  meteor. 
Few  lives  have  been  extinguished  in  such  outer 
darkness. 
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THE  KNIGIITS  OF  MALTA. 

Among  the  venerable  ruins  that  camo  top- 
pling down  in  the  crash  of  tho  French  Revolntion 
«u  that  half-religious  halt-military  brotherhood 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Malta.  They  hod  been 
fine  follows  in  their  time,  and  in  ono  shapo  or 
other  dated  back  their  origin  more  than  seven 
hundred  years.  As  early  as  1045  a  hospice  or 
home  was  founded  at  Jerusalem  by  permission  of 
the  Saracen  Caliphs  of  Egypt  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims  to  the  itoly  Sepulchre.  In  1065,  how- 
ever, on  tho  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Turks, 
the  hospice  was  plundered  of  all  worth  stealing, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  very  strong  faith  indeed 
that  led  Ge'rard,  a  French  pilgrim,  to  undertake 
its  restoration.  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Godefroy  do  Bouillon,  in  1099,  poor  Glrard  was 
found  languishing  in  a  dungeon,  whero  during 
the  siege  no  had  been  confined  by  tho  Mussul- 
mans as  a  suspected  person.  When  his  dungeon 
doors  flew  open,  and  lio  marched  forth  a  free  man, 
he  became  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
Christian  army,  and  ho  was  joined  by  several  of  its 
noblest  warriors,  who  resolved  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  to  tho  good  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John,  as 
they  were  now  called,  bound  themselves  by  solemn 
vows  of  purity,  poverty,  obedience,  and  readiness 
to  tifjht  all  MusMilrnans  and  enemies  of  the  truo 
creed.  In  time  of  peace  they  wcro  distinguished 
by  a  black  dress,  having  on  tho  left  breast  a  white 
cross  with  eight  points  or  arms  ;  and  in  war  they 
wore  the  same  device,  over  a  red  jacket  or  tabard. 
They  soon  won  such  distinction  that  from  chari- 
table benefactors  the  hospice  acquired  lands  for 


its  support  in  most  European  countries,  as  well 
as  in  Palestine. 

When,  in  1291,  Acre,  the  lost  stronghold  of  the 
Christians,  was  taken  by  tho  Turks  the  remain- 
ing Hospitallers  withdrew  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  Limisso  was  given  them  for  a  re- 
sidence. In  1310,  having  lost  all  hope  of  re- 
covering Palestine,  they  equipped  a  fleet  and, 
being  joined  by  crusaders  from  Italy,  landed  in 
Rhodes,  which  they  took  from  the  Greek  and 
Saracen  pirates.  In  the  hands  of  its  new  masters 
tho  city  of  Rhodes  was  surrounded  with  almost 
imprcgnablo  fortifications,  whence  issuing,  tho 
knights  carried  on  deadly  war  against  the  Turks, 
some  of  whose  sultans  were  even  glad  to  con- 
ciliate them  by  a  yearly  tribute. 

Besieged  at  last  in  1522  by  Soliman  tho  Great, 
they  dofended  themselves  urn  vol  v  under  their 
grand  master,  Villers  de  l'lsle  Adam,  but  his 
rival  D'Amiral,  a  Portuguese  knight,  betrayed 
the  state  of  tho  garrison  and  the  weak  points  of 
the  fortifications,  and,  though  the  traitor  was  exe- 
cuted, his  treachery  was  fatal.  Its  advanced  posts 
snapped  up,  its  outer  linos  forced,  assailed  most 
fiercely  in  its  worst-protected  part,  the  citadel  sur- 
rendered, and  Villers  was  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  conqueror.  Soliman,  who,  with  all 
his  faults,  could  admire  a  valiant  enemy,  was  so 
impressed  with  the  majestic  air  of  tho  grand 
master  that  he  exclaimed  aside  to  his  vizier  "  he 
could  not  help  being  grieved  at  driving  that 
Christian  in  his  old  age  out  of  his  house.'  On 
New  Year's  Day  the  remnant  of  that  hero  band 
mado  their  sorrowful  exit  and  took  refuge  in 
Italy. 

Eight  years  after  the  great  emperor  Charles 
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the  Fifth  gave  (hem  tho  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo,  and  though  at  tho  timo  of  their  entranoo 
Malta  was  a  barren  rock,  exposed  alike  to  the  fury 
of  man  or  of  tho  elements,  its  new  possessors 
quickly  made  it  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the 
pleasantest,  places  in  the  world.  So,  indeed,  the 
Turks  found  it  in  1565,  when  Mustaplia  Pasha, 
at  tho  head  of  30,000  choice  troops,  was  igno- 
miniously  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  25,000  men. 
Next  year  La  Vallette,  its  grand  master  and  suc- 
cessful defender,  laid  tho  first  stono  of  a  city 
which  was  named  after  him  Valletta,  and 
whence  for  a  long  period  they  continued  to  des- 
patch expeditions  against  the  Turks. 

By  degrees,  however,  on  the  enfeeblemcnt  of 
their  principal  enemies,  tho  knights,  for  want  of 
a  useful  anu  elevating  purpose,  became  indolent 
and  listless.  Their  naoits  of  self-denial  gave 
way  to  a  love  of  luxurious  enjoyment,  and  their 
religion,  at  first  so  simple  and  earnest,  became  a 
purfed-up  hollow  thing,  sounding  like  brass,  and 
tinkling  like  a  cymbal.  Such,  indeed,  was  their 
condition  when,  in  1798,  the  French  admiral 
Bruoys,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  arrived  off  the 
island,  with  18  liners,  18  frigates,  400  transports, 
and  40,000  men. 

To  pick  a  quarrel,  Bonaparte,  on  board  the 
Orient,  sent  a  haughty  message,  demanding  per- 
mission to  anchor  his  whole  force  within  the  port 
to  take  in  water.  The  inhabitants,  by  no  means 
confident  about  tho  intentions  of  their  visitors, 
sent  a  tart  refusal,  and  prepared  to  back  it  up  by 
an  armed  resistance.  Thousands  were  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  in  preference  to  giving  the 
Frenchmen  a  drop  of  water.  But  treachery  had 
been  at  work.  The  French  knights  had  already 
laid  their  plans  for  surrendering  tho  island  to 
France.  The  weak  and  credulous  grand  master 
Hompcsch  had  allowed  them  to  retain  command 
of  tho  towers  on  the  coast,  and,  under  much  pro- 
tenco  of  activity,  they  had  given  out  muskets 
unexamined,  left  the  outposts  unvictualled,  and 
confused  the  pickets  and  look-out  men  with  con- 
tradictory orders.  Tho  common  people,  therefore, 
had  no  more  idea  of  pulling  together  than  so 
many  sheep,  and  on  the  morrow,  taking  French 
leave,  the  French  troops  landed  and  tho  knights 
capitulated.  In  a  few  hours  15,000  men  nad 
seized  Valletta,  the  three  cities  on  the  other  side 
of  tho  harbour,  and  all  their  outworks.  Bona- 
parte sailed  two  days  after  for  Egypt,  leaving 
General  Vaubois,  with  4000  men,  to  take  care  of 
Malta. 

The  knightly  order  of  Malta  was  now  extinct. 
Hompcsch  embarked  privately  in  a  merchant  ship 
in  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June,  and,  accom- 
panied by  twelve  knights,  arrived  at  Trieste, 
whero  ho  resigned  his  office 

The  French  general  immediately  began  to 
examine  tho  fortifications,  and  such  was  their 
amazing  strength  that  Cafferelli,  one  of  his  suite, 
said,  "  It  is  well,  general,  that  somebody  was 
inside  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  Wo  should  have 
had  scmo  difficulty  in  entering  had  the  place  been 
altogether  empty.  '  The  French  found  in  port  2 
liners,  1  frigate,  3  galleys,  and  other  small  ves- 
sels; 1600  pieces  of  artillery  (800  mounted  on 
tho  works),  35,000  stand  of  small  arms,  12,000 
barrels  of  powder,  and  an  immenso  number  of 
shot  and  shell. 

Having  melted  down  all  the  gold  and  silver  of 
tho  churches  and  the  knights'  dwellings,  and  sent 


it  to  France,  they  were  proceeding  to  removA  the- 
rich  silk  damask  hangings  from  the  sacred  edi- 
fices at  Citta  Notabile,  when  the  populace  (who 
had  heard  of  the  French  defeat  at  Aboukir)  flew 
to  arms.  The  French  commandant  in  that  town 
rashly  drew  his  sword,  but  was  killed,  with  all  his 
detachment,  and  their  bodies  burned.  Another 
detachment  of  200  even  the  peasantry  drove  back, 
and  in  a  few  days  Vaubois  was  closely  blockaded 
in  Valletta  from  the  land  side.  Sending  out  boats 
in  ail  directions,  the  islanders  came  across  Lord 
Nelson,  who  on  the  25th  of  October,  1798,  ap- 
peared off  Malta  with  oighteen  ships  of  the  line, 
and  for  two  years  invested  the  French  so  closely 
that  in  their  extremity  a  good  fat  rat  sold  for 
Is.  ~d.  This  bill  of  faro  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
folly  of  starving  for  tho  honour  and  glory  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1800,  according  to  previous  agreement,  they 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war  "  as  far 
as  the  sea-shore,"  surrendered  as  prisoners,  and 
sailed  for  France  in  English  transports. 

Nearly  every  boy  in  tho  empire  knows  that 
Malta  is  at  this  day  a  half-way  house  for  our 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean ;  nor  is  it  any  more  of 
a  secret  that,  in  British  hands,  Malta  is  the  un- 
likelicst  place  on  the  globe  for  finding  a  rusty 
musket,  a  perfidious  coastguard,  or  an  incapable 
commander. 


A  FATAL  VOYAGE. 

Wb  havo  already  narrated  Lord  Rodney's  vic- 
tory over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies. 
A  fit  sequel  to  that  memorable  achievement  is 
afforded  by  tho  perilous  voyage  of  Admiral 
Graves,  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of  sailing 
home  with  the  prizes. 

On  the  25th  of  July  ho  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Ramillies  (74),  having  under  his 
orders  the  Canada  and  Centaur,  with  the  Pallas 
frigate,  and  the  following  French  ships  taken  by 
Lord  Rodney  the  preceding  April — namely,  tho 
Ville  de  Paris,  the  Glorievx,  Hector,  Ardent, 
Caton,  and  Jason.  All  those  vessels  were  in  a 
very  wretched  condition.  Tho  Ardent  was 
ordered  back  to  Port  Royal,  and  the  Jason  never 
joined  tho  fleet.  Tho  rest  sailed  from  Bluefield's 
Bay  on  the  15th  of  July  and  proceeded  homewards. 

On  tho  17th  of  September  a  violent  storm  arose, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  reduced  the  RamiUies  to 
a  very  shattered  condition.  Tho  cabin  where  tho 
admiral  lav  was  flooded,  and  his  cot-bed  jerked 
down  by  tho  violence  of  tho  shock  and  the  ship's 
instantaneous  revulsion,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  pull  on  his  boots  half-leg  deep  in  water,  with- 
out any  stockings,  to  huddle  on  wet  clothes,  and 
get  on  deck. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  people  of  tho  Ramillies  bo- 
held  tho  Dulton,  formerly  an  East  Indiaman,  but 
now  a  store-ship,  go  down  head  foremost,  the  fly 
of  her  ensign  being  the  last  thing  visible.  A 
lieutenant  of  the  navy,  who  commanded  her, 
leaped  from  tho  deck  into  the  sea,  and  was  soon 
overwhelmed  by  its  billows ;  but  twelve  or  thir- 
teen of  tho  crew  contrived  to  push  off  one  of  the 
boats,  and,  running  with  tho  wind,  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  ship,  which,  fortunately  descrying 
them,  flung  over  a  number  of  ropes,  by  the  nelp 
of  which  these  daring  feUows  scrambled  np  her 
side  and  were  fortunately  saved. 
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Out  of  ninety-four  or  ninety-five  sail  scon  the 
day  before  hardly  twenty  could  now  be  counted. 
Of  the  ships  of  war,  the  Canada,  half  full,  was 
down  upon  the  lee  quarter,  her  maintop-mast  and 
niizcn-mast  gone,  and  otherwise  much  damaged  ; 
the  Centaur  was  without  masts,  bowsprit,  or  rud- 
der ;  and  the  Glorieiix  without  foremast,  bowsprit, 
or  maintop-mast.  Of  these  the  two  latter  perished 
with  all  their  crow,  except  the  captain  of  the  Cen- 
taur, who,  with  a  few  others,  slipped  off  from  her 
stern  into  one  of  the  boats  without  being  noticed,  I 
and  so  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  Ville  de 
Paris  appeared  unhurt,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  George  Wilkinson,  a  most  experienced 
seaman,  who  nad  made  twenty-four  voyages  to 
ami  from  the  West  Indies,  and  had  there/ore  been 
pitched  upon  to  lead  the  Beet  through  the  Gulf. 
She  was,  however,  afterwards  buried  in  the  ocean 
with  all  on  board,  consisting  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  people.  Of  the  convoy,  besides  the 
Dutton  and  the  British  Queen,  seven  more  were 
discovered  without  masts  or  bowsprits,  eighteen 
had  lost  masts,  and  several  others  had  foundered. 

The  Ramillies  had  at  this  time  six  feet  of  water 
in  the  hold,  and  the  pumps  would  not  free  her, 
the  water  having  worked  out  the  oakum.  Tho 
admiral  therefore  gave  orders  for  all  the  buckets 
to  be  rananned,  and  every  officer  to  help  towards 
freeing  the  ship. 

In  the  evening  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  forecastlo  and  aftermost  quarter-deck 
guns,  together  with  some  of  the  shot  and  other 
articles  of  very  great  weight ;  and,  tho  frame  of  tho 
nhip  having  opened  during  the  night,  the  admi- 
ral was  next  morning  provailed  upon  to  allow 
ten  guns  moro  to  be  thrown  overboard.  The 
ship  still  continuing  to  open  very  much,  tho  ad- 
miral ordered  tarred  canvas  and  hides  to  be 
nailed  fore  and  aft,  from  under  the  fills  of  the 
ports  on  the  main  deck  and  on  the  lowordeck.  Her 
increasing  damage  requiring  more  still  to  bo  done, 
the  admiral  directed  all  the  guns  on  the  upper 
dec  k,  the  shot  both  on  that  and  the  lower  deck, 
with  various  heavy  stores,  to  be  thrown  over- 
ton  rd. 

The  Ramillies  still  getting  worse,  notwith- 
standing the  unabated  exertions  of  every  one 
on  board,  tho  officers  united  in  entreating  the 
admiral  to  go  into  one  of  the  merchant  vessels 
then  in  signt ;  but  this  he  positively  refused  to 
do,  saying  that  it  would  bo  unpardonable  in  a 
commander-in-chief  to  desert  his  comrades  in  the 
hour  of  distress,  that  his  living  a  few  years 
longer  was  of  littlo  consequence,  but  that  by 
leaving  his  ship  at  such  a  tune  he  should  set  a 
bad  example  to  his  crew. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  tho  water  continu- 
ing to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  anchors 
were  cut  away,  and  all  the  lower-deck  guns  were 
thrown  overboard,  the  people,  who  haa  hitherto 
borne  their  calamities  without  a  murmur,  began 
to  despair,  and  earnestly  expressed  a  desire  to 
quit  the  ship,  lest  they  should  all  founder  in  her. 
Tho  admiral  advanced,  and,  addressing  himself 
to  the  crew,  said— 

"  My  brave  fellows,  although  I  and  my  officers 
havo  tho  same  regard  for  our  own  lives  that 
you  have,  yet  1  assure  you  we  have  no  intention 
of  deserting  either  you  or  tho  ship,  and  wo 
will  stand  or  fall  together,  as  becomes  men  and 
Englishmen.  As  to  myself,  I  am  determined  to 
try  one  night  moro  on  board  the  Ramillies.  I 
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I  hope  you  will  all  remain  with  me ;  for  one  good 
day,  with  a  modorate  sea  and  our  exertions,  may 
enable  us  to  clear  and  securo  the  well  from  tho 
encroaching  ballast ;  and  then  hands  enough  may 
be  spared  to  raise  jury  masts  that  will  carry  the 
ship  to  Ireland.  The  sight  of  the  Ramillus 
alono,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  is  manned  so 
gallantly,  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  tho  remain- 
ing part  of  the  convoy.  But,  above  all,  as  every- 
thing has  now  been  done  fur  her  relief  that  can 
be  thought  of,  let  us  wait  tho  event ;  and  bo  as- 
sured I  will  make  tho  signal  directly  for  the  trado 
to  lie  by  during  the  night." 

This  temperate  speech  had  the  desired  effect ; 
tho  firmness  and  confidenco  with  which  ho 
spoke,  and  their  reliance  on  his  seamanship  and 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  constant  presence  and 
attention  to  every  accident,  inspired  them  with 
new  courage ;  they  returned  to  their  labours  with 
cheerfulness,  although  they  had  had  no  rest  from 
the  first  fatal  stroke 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
well  being  quite  broken  in,  the  frame  and  tho  car- 
case of  the  ship  began  to  give  way  in  every  part, 
and  the  crew  exclaimed  that  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  keep  her  above  water.  In  this  extre- 
mity the  admiral  resolved  not  to  lose  a  moment 
in  removing  tho  people  whenever  daylight  should 
appear,  but  told  the  captain  not  to  communicate 
any  more  of  his  intontion  than  that  he  proposed 
to  remove  tho  sick  and  lame  at  daybreak,  and  for 
thin  end  he  should  call  on  board  all  the  boats  of 
the  merchantmen.  He  nevertheless  gave  privato 
orders  to  the  captain  to  have  all  the  bread 
brought  upon  decx,  with  a  quantity  of  beef,  pork, 
flour,  &c,  and  to  make  every  other  preparation 
necessary  for  the  whole  crew  quitting  the  ship. 

Accordingly  at  dawn  the  signal  was  made  for 
the  boats  of  the  merchantmen,  but  nobody  sus- 
pected what  was  to  follow  until  the  bread  was 
entirely  removed  and  the  sick  gone.  About  six 
o'clock  the  people  themselves  were  permitted  to- 
go  off,  and  between  nine  and  ton.  there  being1 
nothing  further  to  direct  or  rogulato,  the  ad- 
miral himself,  after  shaking  hands  with  every 
officer,  and  leaving  his  barge  for  their  better  ac- 
commodation and  transport,  quitted  for  ever  tho 
Ramillies,  which  had  then  nino  feet  ot  water  in 
her  hold.  He  went  into  a  small  leaky  boat, 
laden  with  bread,  out  of  which  both  himself  and 
the  surgeon,  who  accompanied  him,  had  to  balo- 
tho  water  all  the  way.  Ho  left  behind  him  all 
his  wine,  furniture,  books,  charts,  &c,  being  un- 
willing to  employ  even  a  single  servant  in  saving 
or  packing  up  what  belonged  to  himself  in  a  time 
of  such  general  calamity,  or  to  appear  to  faro 
better  in  any  respect  than  his  crew. 

By  half-past  four  all  tho  complement  bad 
been  taken  out,  and  tho  captain,  first  and  third 
lieutenants,  with  every  soul  except  tho  fourth 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Chapman,  had  left  her,  and  tho 
latter  gentleman  was  left  to  carry  into  execution 
the  admiral' 8  orders  for  sotting  fire  to  tho  wreck 
when  finally  deserted.  Tho  hull  burned  rapidly, 
and  the  flames  quickly  reached  the  powder,  which 
was  filled  in  tho  after  magazine,  and  had  been 
lodged  very  high ;  the  decks  and  upper  works, 
within  thirty-fivo  minutes,  blow  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  whilo  the  bottom  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  ocean.  Tho  crew  hod  but  just  all 
reached  the  respective  ships  when  tho  wind  rose 
to  so  great  a  height,  and  so  continued  without  in- 
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termission  for  six  or  seven  days  PUccoR*uvely,  that 
no  boat  in  the  time  could  have  lived  on  the  water. 
On  so  ►mall  an  interval  depended  the  salvation  of 
moro  than  600  livos  !  The  admiral,  who  had  got 
aboard  tho  Belle,  reached  Cork  harbour  on  tho 
10th  of  October. 

In  this  storm  (the  greatest  on  record)  all  the 
trophies  of  Lord  Rodney's  victory,  except  the 
Ardent,  were  lost,  together  with  two  British  ships 
of  tho  lino  and  an  incredible  number  of  mer- 
chantmen under  convoy,  while  the  destruction  to 
human  life  exoceded  3000  persons. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

&nu  $nctotnts  in  $afral  #$piluarn 
—  ♦ 

A  brother's  vengbance. 

In  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  soldier  belonging  to  a 
regiment  quartered  in  a  provincial  city  was  taken 
up  for  desertion,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

The  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  being  both 
in  London,  the  command  of  the  regiment  had  de- 
volved on  the  major,  who  was  accounted  a  very 
cruel  and  obdurate  man.  The  day  of  execution 
being  come,  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  to  wit- 
ness it ;  but  when  all  present  expected  to  see  the 
'corporals  cost  lots  for  the  ungracious  office  they 
were  surprised  to  find  it  fixed  by  the  major  upon 
the  prisoner's  own  brother,  who  was  also  a  soldier 
in  tho  regiment,  and  was  at  the  moment  taking 
his  last  leave  of  the  unfortunate  culprit. 

On  this  inhuman  order  being  announced  to  the 
brothers  they  both  fell  upon  their  knees :  tho  one 
supplicated  in  the  most  affecting  terms  that  ho 
might  be  spared  tho  horror  of  shedding  a 
brother's  blood;  and  the  other  that  ho  might 
receive  his  doom  from  any  other  hand.  But  all 
their  tears  and  supplications  were  in  vain — the 
major  was  not  to  bo  moved.  He  swore  that  tho 
brother,  and  tho  brother  only,  should  be  the  man, 
that  tho  example  might  be  tho  stronger  and  the 
execution  tho  moro  horrible.  Several  of  tho 
officers  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

The  brother  prepared  to  obey.  The  prisoner, 
having  gone  through  tho  usual  scrvico  with  the 
minister,  kneeled  down  at  the  place  appointed  to 
receive  the  fatal  shot.  Tho  major  stood  by.  saw 
tho  afflicted  brother  load  his  instrument  of  death, 
and,  this  being  done,  ordered  him  to  observe  the 
third  signal  with  his  cane,  and  at  that  instant  to 
do  his  office  and  despatch  the  prisoner. 

When  tho  major  was  dealing  his  fatal  signals 
for  tho  prisoner's  death,  at  the  last  motion  of  his 
cane  tho  soldier  suddenly  turned  and  shot  the 
tyrant  in  a  moment  through  tho  heart.  Then, 
throwing  down  his  piece,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ho 
that  con  show  no  mercy,  no  mercy  let  him  receive. 
Now  I  submit.  I  ho/1  rather  die  this  hour  for  this 
death  than  live  a  hundred  years  and  givo  my 
brother  his." 

At  this  unexpected  event  nobody  seemed  to  be 
sorry ;  and  somo  of  the  chief  citizono,  who  came 
to  see  tho  execution,  and  wero  witnesses  of  all 
that  passed,  prevailed  with  the  next  commanding 
officer  to  carry  both  the  brothers  back  to  prison, 
and  not  to  execute  the  first  prisoner  until  further  | 


orders,  promising  to  indemnify  him  for  the  con- 
sequences, as  for  as  their  whole  interest  could 
possibly  go  with  the  queen. 

This  request  being  complied  with,  tho  city  cor- 
poration that  very  night  drew  up  a  most  pathetic 
and  moving  address  to  their  sovereign,  humbly 
sotting  forth  the  cruelty  of  the  deceased,  and 
praying  her  Majesty's  clemency  towards  both  the 
prisoners.  The  queen,  upon  the  perusal  of  this 
petition,  which  was  presented  by  one  of  the  city 
representatives,  was  pleased  to  promise  that  she 
would  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  matter.  On 
doing  so  she  found  the  truth  of  the  petition  con- 
firmed in  all  its  particulars,  and  was  graciously 
pleased  to  pardon  both  the  offending  brothers, 
and  discharge  them  from  her  service. 

SINGULAR  NAVIGATION. 

Whbn  the  rapid  and  dreadful  conflagration 
happened  on  board  the  Boyne  a  marine  was 
peaceably  sitting  in  his  berth,  with  his  wife  and 
son,  a  boy  about  twenty  months  old,  just  beneath 
the  place  where  the  misfortune  began.  Finding 
every  effort  to  escape  the  flames  in  the  ordinary 
way  ineffectual,  tho  man,  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind,  took  from  the  pens 
a  sheep  of  tne  captain's  live  stock,  and,  bracing 
the  boy  on  the  animal's  fleecy  back,  dropped  them 
into  the  sea.  "There,"  said  he,  "turn  to  the 
hind,  and  God  go  with  you." 

Encouraged  t>y  her  husband's  resolution,  his 
wife  leaped  into  the  brine,  and  the  man  followed 
after,  supporting  his  companion  above  water  till 
the  boats  arrived  to  their  assistance,  when  they 
were  taken  up  little  tho  worse  for  the  venture. 
The  sheep,  with  the  greatest  steadiness,  was  seen 
making  for  the  shore,  with  young  Ben  Bowline 
riding  upon  his  back  like  an  infant  river-god,  to 
the  vast  delight  of  the  spectators  on  shore,  who 
rushed  into  the  water  to  meet  the  young  navi- 
gator, whom  they  presently  unsheeped  and  suc- 
coured with  tenderness,  till  he  again  fell  into  the 
arms  of  his  adventurous  parents.  The  singu- 
larity of  this  event  attracted  tho  patronage  of  a 
lady  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who,  having  pre- 
vailed on  the  mother  or  tho  child  to  leave  his 
future  fortune  to  her  guidance,  declared,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  "that,  as  the  boy  had 
begun  his  naval  career  on  a  lamb,  she  would 
never  leave  him  till  he  was  able  to  end  it  like  a 
lion." 

WILLING  VICTIMS. 

In  tho  civil  war  of  La  Vondce  General  Kle'bor, 
with  4000  men,  was  completely  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
saw  no  way  of  saving  his  little  band  except  by 
stopping  for  a  short  time  the  passage  of  tho  Yen- 
deans  through  a  narrow  ravine,  which  w?  para  ted 
the  two  armies.  He  colled  on  officer  to  him  for 
whom  ho  had  a  particular  friendship  and  es- 
teem. "  Take,"  said  ho,  "  a  company  of  grena- 
diers ;  stop  the  enemy  before  that  ravine :  you 
will  bo  killed,  but  you  will  savo  your  comrades." 
"  General,  I  shall  do  it,"  replied  tho  officer,  who 
received  tho  order  to  immolate  himself  with  as 
much  calmness  as  if  it  had  been  a  simple  mili- 
tary evolution.  The  prediction  of  Klcber  was 
but  too  fatally  verified.  Tho  bravo  officer  arrested 
the  enemy's  progress,  but  perished  in  the  achieve- 
ment. 

A  srnilar  instance  of  devotion  was  exhibited  in 
tho  affair  of  Saumur,  3rd  of  June,  1793.  General 
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Coustard  gave  orders  to  a  corps  ox  cavalry  to 
cany  an  enemy's  battery  which  prevented  bis 
going  to  the  snccoar  of  the  left  of  the  army. 
"Where  are  you  sending  us?"  asked  Weissen, 
the  commander  of  the  corps.  "  To  Death  P'  re- 
plied Coustard.  "The  safety  of  the  republic 
demands  it."  Weissen  Btopped  to  bear  no  more, 
but,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  gained 
possession  of  the  battery.  The  infantry,  however, 
refusing  to  advance  to  his  support,  the  advantage 
was  but  momentary :  the  enemy  returned  in  over- 
powering numbers,  and  the  brave  Weissen,  and 
almost  every  one  of  his  intrepid  band,  perished  in 
the  unequal  conflict. 

FAIR  PLAT. 

In  the  attack  on  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Fer- 
nando do  Omoa  in  the  year  1780  an  English 
sailor,  who  had  scrambled  singly  over  the  wall, 
had,  for  the  better  annoyance  of  the  enemy  on  all 
sides,  armed  himself  with  a  cutlass  in  eacn  hand. 
Thus  equipped,  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  officer 
just  roused  from  sleep,  and  who  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  had  forgotten  his  sword.  This  circum- 
stance restrained  the  fury  of  the  British  tar,  who, 
disdaining  to  Attack  an  unarmed  foe,  but  unwil- 
ling to  relinquish  so  happy  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  courage  in  single  combat,  presented 
one  of  the  cutlasses  to  him,  saying,  "  I  scorn  any 
advantage ;  you  are  now  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  me."  The  astonishment  of  the  officer  at 
such  an  act  of  generosity,  and  the  facility  with 
which  a  friendly  parley  took  place,  when  ne  ex- 
pected nothing  else,  from  the  uncouth  and  hostile 
appearance  of  his  foe,  than  being  cut  into  nieces 
instantly  and  without  mercy,  could  only  be 
rivalled  by  the  admiration  which  his  relation  of 
the  story  excited  in  his  countrymen. 

A  MUTINY  SOON  QUELLED. 

Soon  after  Admiral  Cornwallis  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Canada  a  mutiny  broke  out 
in  the  ship  on  account  of  some  accidental  delay  in 
the  clerk's  paying  some  of  the  ship's  company,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  signed  what  they 
termed  a  round  robin,  wherein  they  declared,  to  a 
man,  that  they  would  not  fire  a  gun  till  they 
were  paid.  Csptain  Cornwallis,  on  the  receipt  of 
this,  had  all  hands  called  upon  deck,  and  thus 
laconically  addressed  them  :  —  "  My  lads,  the 
money  cannot  be  paid  till  we  return  to  port ; 
and  as  to  your  not  fighting,  I'll  clap  von  along- 
side tho  first  large  ship  of  the  enemy  I  see,  when 
the  devil  himself  cannot  keep  you  from  it."  The 
Jacks  were  so  tickled  with  this  tar-like  compli- 
ment that  they  one  and  all  returned  to  their  duty, 
better  satisfied,  perhaps,  than  if  they  had  been 
paid  tho  money  tney  demanded  ten  times  over. 

OOOD  ADVICE. 

W^hen  Commodore  Anson's  ship,  tho  CVn- 
turion,  was  engaged  in  close  fight  with  tho  rich 
Spanish  galleon  which  he  afterwards  took  a 
sailor  came  running  to  him  and  cried  out,  "  Sir, 
our  ship  is  on  fire  very  near  the  powder  maga- 
zine." "Then  pray,  friend,"  said  the  commo- 
dore, not  in  the  least  discomposed, "  run  back  and 
assist  in  putting  it  out." 

STOPPING  A  LBAK. 

When  Admiral  Boscawen  defeated  tho  French 
fleet  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  on  board 
a  boat,  in  order  to  shift  his  flag  from  his  own  ship 
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to  another,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm.  In 
his  passage  a  shot  went  through  the  boat's  side, 
when  the  admiral,  taking  off  his  wig,  stopped  the 
leak  with  it,  and  by  that  means  kept  the  boat 
from  sinking  until  he  made  tho  ship  tie  intended 
to  hoist  his  flag  in. 
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EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  one  of  the  Contributors  to  the  "  lUgnct  8 tori**." 
CHAPTER  XVII.— THE  BTOEMINQ  OP  ATTOCK. 

**  Odd  drat  tho  drums  and  guns,  I  say,"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Brown  suddenly,  as  a  loud  rattling  of 
drums,  apparently  just  without  the  hut,  pealed 
noisily  on  the  air,  followed  almost  on  the  instant 
by  the  discharge  of  a  battery  of  breaching  ar- 
tillery— "  startling  a  body  that  way,  and  waking 
up  the  children  out  o'  their  sleep,  and  skeering 
the  twins,  I'll  be  bound,  as  if  I  hadn't  my  hands 
full  enough  already !  Yes,  thero  they  are,  and 
me  just  got  them  off  so  comfortable.  Drat  all 
the  noises,  I  say !  If  they  had  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren to  nurse  they  wouldn't  bo  so  free  with  their 
beastly  murdering  gunpowder.  There!  you  bo 
off  with  you,"  sho  continued  vehemently,  ad- 
dressing her  husband,  who  sat  calmly  enjoying 
his  pipe.  "  Sitting  there,  smoking  ana  smelling 
the  room  up  with  filthy  tobacco,  and  pretending 
not  to  hear  them  crying  children.  There  now ! 
let  'cm  alone,"  she  exclaimed  abruptly,  as  Brown, 
putting  down  his  obnoxious  pipe,  crossed  the  room 
towards  the  beds,  with  their  mosquito  curtains. 
11  What's  tho  use  o'  your  doing  anything  ?  Go 
along  with  you,  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

"  Oh !  I  know  very  well  what  it  is,"  repb'ed 
her  husband,  preparing  to  set  forth  to  find  a  little 
more  excitement  in  tho  trenches  than  he  could 
procure  in  the  domestic  bungalow,  with  an  irri- 
table wife  and  a  number  of  fractious  and  crying 
children.  "  It's  only  tho  signal  for  tho  heavy 
guns  to  play  upon  the  breach  again,  and  knock 
down  as  much  of  last  night's  repairs  as  possible. 
But  I  shall  go  now  and  look  after  the  pontoons 
and  things  for  the  assault.  There !  don't  bo 
cross,  old  girl :  the  twins  will  go  to  sleep  again." 

Mrs.  Brown  met  this  conciliatory  remark  of 
her  husband's,  as  he  looked  through  the  muslin 
blind  at  his  wife's  maternal  duties,  with  any- 
thing like  a  forgiving  temper,  having  been  se- 
verely tried  in  the  morning  by  the  misconduct  of 
ono  of  her  dhobies,  or  washermen,  who  had  al- 
lowed his  ass  to  munch  up  some  of  her  family 
linen,  and,  as  she  was  just  now  reminded  afresh 
of  her  loss,  she  had  no  complaisance  to  spare, 
and  answered  abruptly — 

"  Don't  stand  thero,  keeping  off  all  tho  wind 
from  the  punkah  (goodness  knows,  that  sleepy 
bearer  does  not  give  us  too  much  of  it),  but  go 
and  make  yourself  useful  somewhere  else." 

«  Very  well.  Good  bye ;  I'm  off,"  replied  tho 
sergeant-major. 

•'Brown,'  cried  his  helpmate,  as  he  reached 
the  rude  shelter  of  the  verandah,  "  I  hopo  there'll 
be  no  more  cold  baths  to-night.   Do  you  hear  ?" 
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tossing  up  one  of  the  twin*,  as  she  looked  through 
her  gauzy  screen  at  her  husband. 

"Yes,  Peggy,  I  hear  ;  but  how  can  I  tell  ?" 

**  How  can  you  tell !  You  must  know  whether 
your  report  this  morning  was  satisfactory  or  not. 
If  the  bath  is  to  be  repeated  give  somebody  else 
a  turn  to-niglit.  Let  Sergeant  Murphy  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  smartness. 

"  Oh  !  you  needn't,  bo  alarmed.  Thero'll  bo 
no  need  of  doing  that  work  over  again." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  havo  said  so  at  first  ?"  she 
added  sharply. 

"  I  didn  t  know  exactly  what  you  meant.  I 
know  I  shan't  be  ordered  to  the  bottom,  but 
there's  no  telling  what  stray  messenger  in  search 
of  a  billot  may  send  mo  there  without  orders." 

"  Nonsense  !  Here,  won't  you  kiss  baby  before 
you  go  ?  You  can  do  it  through  the  curtain,"  she 
cried  in  a  softer  tone,  as  she  pressed  against  the 
network  of  the  curtain  the  soft  round  face  of  the 
youngest  of  the  twins,  which,  on  account  of  being 
a  girl,  and  half  an  hour  later  in  the  world  than 
its  brother,  was  denominated  the  "  baby." 

Brown  took  two  hasty  steps  back,  and,  removing 
his  shako,  gave  the  soft  crowing  lips  a  fervent 
kiss,  and  then  waited  a  moment,  thinking,  pro- 
bably, that  his  wife  would  place  her  own  pretty 
mouth  there  for  a  similar  offering  of  affection.  But 
Mrs.  Brown  immediately  turned  her  back  on  her 
husband,  and,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
HB  I  oro^al  lo^^^?^  s3^j^^^aas  it  1 8r*  m  tli^j  ti^a-lj  r  1  \  w  x  t- 1  \ 
such  earnestness  that  Brown,  seeing  no  chance  of 
her  return,  stepped  out  again  on  the  verandah. 
Espying  a  nativo  bearer  squatted  in  a  corner, 
lazily  pulling  a  rope,  ho  approached  the  man  so 
quickly  that,  opening  his  eyes  with  a  jerk,  and 
staring  with  some  surprise  on  his  master,  he  in- 
quired what  "  the  sahib,  half  officer,  wanted." 

M  Only  to  say  that  if  you  don't  keep  your  oyes 
open,  and  work  that  punkah  at  twice  the  rate  you 
are  now  doing,  I'll  stop  your  rations  and  see 
what  a  tasto  of  my  sergeant's  rattan  will  do  in 
the  way  of  improving  your  morals." 

Satisfied  with  the  visible  effect  of  his  admoni- 
tion, in  the  speed  at  which  the  rope  was  instantly 
handled,  Brown  directed  his  steps  towards  a  large 
marquee  dedicated  to  the  engineers'  department. 

Here  ho  found  a  considerable  body  of  men 
actively  employed  in  repairing  a  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  tin  boats,  and  about  a  score  of  largo 
wickerwork  frames,  like  immense  cradles,  which 
some  were  covering  with  raw  hides,  and  some 
with  tarpaulin  only,  each  boat,  when  properly 
loaded,  holding  from  ten  to  twenty  men,  seated 
close,  with  their  muskets  between  their  knees. 

"While  Brown  was  taking  a  general  observation 
of  the  preparations,  and  anxiously  wishing  for 
night,  the  cannonading  suddenly  ceased  on  both 
aides,  and  a  silence  almost  unnatural,  when  con- 
trasted with  tho  splitting  din  of  battle,  reigned 
over  the  scene.  It  was  the  hour  of  siesta,  tho 
hour  of  intense  mid-day  heat,  when  the  natives 
fling  themselves  on  the  ground  beside  their  guns, 
or  wherever  they  may  be  posted,  and,  instantly 
dropping  into  profound  sleep,  enjoy  two  hours  of 
repose.  So  universal  is  this  practice  that  even 
the  British  sepoy  shrinks  from  all  exertion  during 
those  two  hours  of  prostrating  heat. 

Fully  persuaded  that  what  their  acclimatised 
natures  could  not  perform  no  foreigner  could 
possibly  endure,  they  lie  down  to  sleep  in  perfect 
security,  well  assured  that  on  waking  they  will 


find  all  in  statu  quo,  and  the  enemy  in  the  « 
condition  as  themselves— just  awaking  from  all 
ber.  Brown  had  no  occasion  to  glance  at 
sun,  or  consult  a  watch  to  inform  him  of  tho 
time  of  day :  tho  sudden  cessation  of  the  firing' 
told  him  plainly  that  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  thai 
till  three,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  not  a 
gun  would  be  fired  from  those  walls,  so  crowded 
with  remorseless,  but,  for  the  present,  silent  foe*. 

A  company  of  some  twenty  mounted  officer*, 
following  Major-General  Havering,  were  seem  at 
this  moment  skirting  at  full  gallop  the  edgv»  of 
the  glacis,  in  advance  of  their  own  lines.  1  hen, 
wheeling  round,  they  gained  the  first  parallel, 
and,  entering  the  trench  or  covered  way,  drew  in 
their  smoking  chargers  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
where  the  6th  and  39th  Regiments  were  already 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square. 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Edgar,  addressing-  the 
dismounted  officers  and  those  who  had  stepped  by 
invitation  from  the  ranks  of  the  square,  and 
speaking  from  hie  saddle  as  from  a  rostrum — 
"  gentlemen,  brother  officers,  and  companion*  in 
arms  and  glory,  by  your  exertions,  bravery,  and 
perseverance  we  have  been  enabled  in  loss  than 
thirty  hours  to  carry  out  tho  ordinary  work  of 
two  or  three  weeks.    The  breach  is  practicable  ; 
Attock  is  before  you ;  with  its  fall  ends  the  war, 
and  a  long  term  of  repose  and  peace  awaits  yon. 
It  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  army  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  order  the  assault  to  be  given 
to-night.  A  personal  recognisance,  however,  has 
compelled  me  to  abandon  that  scheme  and  make 
the  attempt  at  once.   "Why  I  have  done  so  the 
following  reasons  will  explain : — Tho  moat  is  both 
doep  and  broad,  not  filled  with  stagnant  water, 
but  supplied  by  a  canal  from  tho  Sutlej  above  the 
town,  and  terminating  in  tho  river  about  a  cos 
(two  miles)  below  it.   The  enemy,  dreading  an 
assault,  have  removed  the  sluice-gates,  and  a  rapid 
river  is  now  running  through  the  moat.  Tho 
danger  of  crossing  such  an  impetuous  stream  in 
the  dark  in  our  shallow  boats  would  bo  very 
great,  and  still  greater  the  difficulty,  the  almost 
impossibility,  of  binding  directly  at  tho  breach, 
which  would  be  sure  to  do  lighted  up  the  moment 
tho  alarm  was  sounded,  exposing  the  stray  boats 
to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ramparts.   British  heroism 
and  patience  would  no  doubt  ultimately  lead  to 
success,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life.    I  have, 
therefore,  resolved  to  have  daylight  to  execute 
this  dangerous  operation,  and,  taking  advantago 
of  the  enemy's  time  of  repose,  carry  the  storming 
party  across  at  once,  and  gain  a  fair  hold  of  tho 
opposite  bank  before  he  wakes  to  renewed  action. 
The  false  attacks,  feints,  and  diversions  will  be 
conducted  as  arranged  this  morning.    Now  every 
officer  will  retire  to  his  post ;  the  engineers  will 
at  once  see  to  their  pontoons  and  boats  ;  and  tho 
storming  and  supporting  parties  will  immediately 
fall  in  and  march  to  the  proper  spot.    Now,  once 
more,  every  gentleman  to  his  duty,  and  farewell 
till  we  meet  as  conquerors  in  Attock." 

While  an  ominous  silence  like  death  reigned 
in  the  beleaguered  town,  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
animation  and  bustle  was  taking  place  behind  tho 
lines  in  the  British  camp.  Regiments  of  sepoys 
and  Europeans  were  marching  and  counter- 
marching, and  taking  up  positions  where  they 
could  unmask  or  threaten  in  a  moment,  whilo 
heavy  wains,  field  artillery,  tumbrils,  and  ammu- 
nition waggons  were  proceeding  in  all  directions. 
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Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time 
Colonel  Havering  had  dismissed  his  officers  ho 
was  standing  on  tho  spot  in  front  of  the  breach 
where  only  a  few  hours  before  he.  Brown,  and 
the  orderly  had  carried  out  tho  night  adventure. 
About  fifty  active  artificers  stood  on  tho  ledge  be- 
side him,  whilo  on  the  slope  of  tho  glacis  down 
which  they  had  all  rolled  in  so  undignified  a 
manner  were  reclining  hundreds  of  armed  and 
eager  men,  and  near  them  engines  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  ranged  in  order  for  instant  use.  Hav- 
ing carefully  surveyed  the  walls  and  breach  on 
the  opposite  side  through  his  telescope,  and  made 
out  the  sleeping  gunners  and  small-armed  men, 
lying  among  the  loose  stones  or  by  their  guns  or 
embrasures,  he  closed  his  glass,  and,  turning  to 
tho  artificers  around  him,  said  calmly — 

*«  Now,  lads,  you  know  your  work.  No  noiso 
and  no  confusion.  Begin.' 

Instantly  they  raised  a  ponderous  stage  or  pon- 
toon, and  cautiously  lowered  it  into  the  water,  that 
was  rushing  by  like  a  mill-pool,  when  several 
men  descended  by  the  ropes  that  held  it  for  the 
present  to  the  bank.  A  number  of  the  heaviest 
cannon  were  then  lowered,  and  these,  being  fas- 
tened to  the  pontoon,  wcro  cautiously  dropped 
into  the  water,  so  as  to  anchor  it  on  the  spot  re- 
quired. The  first  platform  having  been  securely 
moored,  the  more  difficult  and  tedious  task  was 
next  performed  of  floating  a  second  pontoon  of 
the  same  size  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  moat. 

Two  guide-ropes  were  now  passed  between  the 
two  pontoons,  the  boats  of  tin  and  willow  lowered, 
with  a  number  of  ladders,  when  the  word  was 
passed  for  the  stormers  to  descend  in  companies. 
As  soon  as  tho  pontoon  was  filled  with  men  the 
boats  were  loaded,  and  two  soldiers  standing  up 
in  each  dragged  and  guided  them  across,  where 
they  wcro  landed,  and,  ladders  being  ready, 
mounted  and  drew  up  on  either  sido  of  the 
breach  and  under  the  walls.  In  this  manner, 
cfee  set  of  boats  passing  empty  and  the  other 
full,  the  three  hundred  men  who  comprised  the 
storming  party  were  passed  in  safety,  and  Edgar 
only  waited  to  pet  a  portion  of  the  supporting 
column,  which  he  meant  to  lead  in  person,  esta- 
blished on  tho  other  bank  to  give  the  signal  of 
attack. 

Before,  however,  ho  could  raise  the  signal  flag 
above  his  head,  and  for  which  the  officer  in  com- 
mand was  so  impatiently  waiting,  a  rifle-ball 
shattered  the  staff  near  his  hand,  when  the  clash 
of  bolls  and  tho  clang  of  gongs  suddenly  rang 
out  nnd  echoed  from  every  pert  of  tho  city,  to 
which  tho  boom  of  cannon  made  a  clamour  that 
might  have  woke  the  dead,  while  from  the  Eng- 
lish lines  the  bray  of  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  tho 
drum,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle  con- 
jured up  as  by  magic  from  the  earth  a  host  of 
living  men. 

A  change  more  startling  and  abrupt — a  change 
from  tho  hushed  silence  of  sleep  to  the  shouts, 
the  turmoil,  and  the  madness  of  war— was  pro- 
bably never  before  witnessed,  and  seemed  more 
like  the  result  of  the  magician's  spell  than  the 
work  of  human  agency.  But  for  the  prematuro 
routing  of  an  Affghan  sentry  on  the  watch-tower 
of  tho  palace,  the  surprise  would  have  been  per- 
fect and  overwhelming :  in  three  minutes  the 
breach  would  have  been  covered  with  stormers, 
and,  foot  to  foot  on  the  ramparts,  tho  possession 
of  Attock  must  have  been  decided. 


Springing  to  sudden  life  and  energy,  from 
every  stono  and  crovico  of  the  battered  walls,  the 
swarming  foe  presented  from  base  to  battlement 
a  living  pyramid  of  receding  steel,  filling  up 
every  inch  of  the  huge  gap  tliat  formed  tho 
breach,  every  man  calmly  waiting  the  coming 
assault,  whilo  all  around,  above,  and  below,  to 
the  right  and  the  loft,  from  every  loop-hole  and 
embrasure,  poured  forth  a  stream  of  tiro  and 
smoke,  the  British  guns  replying  in  deafening 
roar  from  every  quarter  of  tho  sweeping  lines. 

Ordering  the  trumpets  to  sound  the  adeanco  to 
the  stormers,  Edgar  only  waited  to  see  the  as- 
sault made  and  give  directions  for  the  passage 
of  tho  supporting  column,  when  he  hastened  to 
a  masked  battery  ho  had  established  to  assist 
the  stormers,  and:  superintended  the  discharge  of 
rockets  to  clear  tho  ramparts  in  the  rear  of  tho 
enemy  in  the  breach.  The  effect  of  these  mis- 
siles, falling  perpendicularly  on  tho  heads  of  the 
besieged,  was  most  important,  as  it  left  those  in 
the  breach  nearly  unsupported,  and  materially 
facilitated  the  progress  of  tho  stormers,  who,  with 
tho  colours  at  their  head,  wero  courageously 

Progressing  up  the  deep  and  crumbling  gap. 
'hough  exposed  to  a  raking  cross-fire,  and  de- 
pending only  on  the  bayonet  as  a  means  of  of- 
fence, they  had  made  good  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  distance,  and  were  already  planting  lad- 
ders to  carry  them  over  the  remaining  portion, 
when  Edgar,  discontinuing  the  firing  from  tho 
battery,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and,  followed  by 
his  staff,  galloped  to  the  different  jioints  of  attack, 
to  see  that  tho  orders  already  given  were  being 
properly  carried  out. 

Satisfied  with  all  ho  saw,  he  ordered  a  wing 
from  each  of  three  sepoy  regiments  to  join  the 
supporting  column,  and,  leaving  the  senior  colo- 
nel of  his  staff  in  command  of  the  field,  galloped 
back  at  full  speed  to  that  part  of  the  moat  oppo- 
site the  breach. 

This  spot,  lately  so  quiet,  presented  a  picturo 
of  the  wildest  confusion  and  havoc,  for  the 
enemy,  having  discovered  the  artifice  by  which 
the  troops  were  brought  over,  had  concentrated 
his  fire  on  the  spot,  over  which  such  dense  vo- 
lumes of  smoko  were  perpetually  rolling  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  water  beneath,  or  even 
make  out  the  pontoon  to  which  the  sepoys  were 
rapidly  descending.  Every  now  and  then  a  lurid 
stream  of  fire  flashed  through  the  sulphurous 
canopy,  as  some  iron  globo  of  death  tore  through 
the  serried  masses  that  halted  on  tho  glacis. 

Descending  through  thin  smoky  atmosphere, 
and  a  perfect  storm  of  small  shot  and  heavy  ar- 
tillery, Edgar  reached  the  first  pontoon  in  safety, 
but  the  smoke  overhead  hung  so  dense  that  it 
was  impossible  to  sec  the  brink  which  he  had 
left,  while,  from  the  rush  of  the  river,  all  below 
was  clear,  showing  fragments  of  broken  boats 
and  ladders,  struggling  men,  and  dead  bodies, 
swept  along,  while  from  the  passing  boats  men 
were  each  moment  dropping  mortally  wounded 
into  the  moat. 

Springing  into  the  first  return  boat,  Edgar 
guided  himself  across  that  fatal  river,  and,  leap- 
ing on  tho  platform,  mounted  the  opposite  faco 
of  the  moat,  where  ho  could  once  more  use  his 
eyes,  and  see  all  tho  dangers  before  him.  Tho 
rear  of  tho  Btorming  party  were  just  emerging 
from  the  breach  as  he  reached  its  base.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  had  passed, 
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making  a  force  of  nearly  200  men,  he  leaped  into 
the  gap,  and,  waving  his  sword,  called  on  all  to 
follow  him.  With  a  loud  hurrah,  the  men  gladly 
responded  to  the  voice  of  their  beloved  chief,  and 
an  emulous  strugglo  ensued  between  European 
and  sepoy  to  reach  the  top,  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficult}',  tho  stones  being  made  slippery  with 
blood,  or  insecure  from  tho  dead  who  covered 
them. 

As  he  struggled  up  over  the  slain  and  dying 
Edgar  had  time  enough  to  reflect  and  congratu- 
late himself  on  having  changed  his  plan  of  ope- 
rations, for,  heavy  as  had  been  his  loss  already 
in  crossing  the  moat,  the  most  difficult  part  being 
executed  unmolested,  if  left  till  dark,  or  in  the 
face  of  a  vigilant  enemy,  and  all  tho  works  bril- 
liant with  lights,  it  would  havo  been  murderous, 
or  perhaps— dreadful  thought ! — defeat  and  ruin. 
But  now,  thank  Heaven!  he  was  beyond  the 
power  of  a  repulse.  With  this  thought  swelling 
his  breast,  he  bounded  over  the  last  gap,  and 
stood  on  the  rampart. 

Leaving  an  officer  to  head  tho  next  company 
and  support  the  stormers,  who  wero  sweeping  tho 
walls  to  tho  left,  Edgar,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
nativo  ho  had  obtained,  lod  his  party  down  a  tor- 
tuous passage  into  tho  town,  as  yet  un perceived 
by  tho  enemy. 

As  they  reached  the  bottom  of  tho  precipitous 
way  they  camo  abruptly  on  a  large  body  of  Aflf- 
ghans,  hurrying  towards  a  broader  approach  to 
tho  walls.  Edgur  instantly  ordered  his  men  to 
fix  bayonets,  form  three  abreast,  and  charge  with 
a  cheer  through  their  column,  which  was  done  so 
suddenly  and  so  effectually  that  Edgar  had  led 
his  company  through  their  midst  and  gained  an- 
other street,  without  tho  loss  of  a  man,  before  the 
enemy  had  recovered  from  their  consternation. 
Hurrying  onwards  at  the  doublo,  tho  next  turn- 
ing brought  them  in  front  of  the  gate  for  which 
they  had  been  so  expeditiously  striving. 

1'  linging  themselves  on  tho  guard  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  a  short  but  sanguinary  contest  en- 
sued. The  bayonet,  however,  was  too  strong  for 
the  shumsheer,  and  Havering  was  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  possession  of  tho  fort  and  sally-port. 
To  open  the  ponderous  leaves  and  sound  the  ad- 
vance on  the  bugle  was  the  work  of  only  a  few 
seconds.  A  loud  and  pealing  cheer  from  the 
distant  lines  answered  the  summons,  and  then, 
bounding  from  their  screen,  a  column  of  1600 
men  camo  on,  fearing  through  tho  gate*,  and, 
dividing  into  threo  bodies,  intersected  tho  town 
and  took  possession  of  the  walls,  on  which  the 
stormers  had  already  hoisted  their  rogimcntnl 
colours.  But,  .h  the  town  was  virtually  in 
their  possession,  and  more  than  2000  men  had 
laid  down  their  arms,  fighting  was  still  continued 
in  remote  quarters. 

Having  hurried  along  the  ramparts  and  tra- 
versed the  principal  streets,  to  assure  himself  of 
the  complete  mastery  of  tho  place,  as  well  as  to 
see  that  his  strict  orders  against  pillage  or  mal- 
treatment of  tho  inhabitants  wero  observed,  he 
heard  the  sudden  shriek  of  women,  the  clash  of 
steel,  the  report  of  firo-arms,  and  ail  the  sounds 
of  an  angry  feud.  Hastening  towards  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commotion,  he  beheld  a  house  of 
superior  order,  from  tho  verandah  of  which 
dVooped  a  long  white  flag.  In  front  of  the 
dwelling  were  congregated  some  fifty  sepoys, 
while  others  were  throwing  from  the  windows 


!  rich  silks  and  costly  articles  of  furniture,  as  spoil 
to  their  comrades  without.  But  that  which  fixed 
his  attention  most  was  a  group  of  females  and  an 
old  man,  under  a  corner  of  the  verandah,  strug- 
gling with  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  brutal  of 
the  sepoys. 

Drawing  his  sword,  Edgar  rushed  forward  to 
the  rescue,  but  nearly  fell  over  the  bodies  of  the 
faithful  domestics,  who  had  paid  with  their  lives 
for  their  devotion  to  their  master. 

"  Back,  scoundrels !  back !"  ho  shouted,  burst- 
ing through  tho  throng  of  armed  ruffians,  and 
catching  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  in  his  arms, 
as  the  old  man  to  whom  she  was  clinging  was 
felled  by  a  brutal  blow.  "  Back  to  your  regi- 
ment, scoundrel,  or  I'll  mark  you  for  ufe  with  a 
coward's  brand !  Back,  you  audacious  villian  P  * 
ho  exclaimed,  as  one  fellow  grasped  her  gold- 
embroidered  veil,  and  two  others,  unawed  by  their 
commander,  or  not  knowing  him,  seized  her 
jewelled  shawl,  and  attempted  to  cut  it  from  her 
waist.  "  Profaning  scoundrols !"  he  cried,  cut- 
ting tho  first  man  over  the  face  with  his  sword, 
ana  bringing  the  weapon  down  on  the  wrists  of 
the  other  two. 

Amidst  the  howls  of  pain  from  tho  wounded 
men  as  they  fell  back,  and  tho  savage  oaths  and 
defiant  threats  of  their  comrades,  another  ruf- 
fian, calling  to  his  fellows  to  seise  the  woman, 
drew  his  bayonet,  and  rushed  forward  to  regain 
their  prize,  when  Edgar,  seeing  that  nothing  but 
determined  action  could  save  him,  secured  the 
lady  in  his  left  arm,  and,  stepping  forward,  par- 
ried the  bayonet-thrust  and  passed  his  sword 
through  the  sepoy's  heart. 

Incensed  at  tho  death  of  their  comrade,  half  a 
dozen  of  the  nearest  raised  their  muskets  to  their 
shoulders,  but  before  they  could  fire  wero  stretched 
on  the  ground  by  tho  well-delivered  blows  of 
the  muskets  of  the  provost-guard,  as  Brown, 
springing  towards  Edgar's  side,  drove  his  sword 
through  tho  body  of  a  crouching  soldier,  who  was 
preparing  to  striko  him  in  the  back. 

"  Provost-marshal,' '  cried  Edgar,  "  make  an 
examplo  of  those  mutinous  dogs.  Arrest  tho 
whole  of  them,  and  let  them  bo  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  violating  the  order  of  the  day.  1  will 
have  every  man  punished,  no  matter  what  his 
corps,  who  has  disobeyed  my  order." 

Then,  turning  to  Brown,  ne  continued— 

"  Place  a  double  guard  round  this  bungalow, 
get  a  palanquin  for  the  old  gentleman  there,  and 
another  for  this  lady ;  they  shall  go  with  me  to 
head-quarters." 

As  ho  spoke  the  fragile  beauty  roso  from  his 
protecting  arm,  and,  assisted  by  her  women,  who 
rushed  forward,  adjusted  her  veil.  Courteously 
handing  her  to  her  palanquin,  and  seeing  the  old 
man  carefully  disposed  of  in  another,  some  of  the 
women  following  in  a  covered  bullock-dray,  and 
escorted  by  a  company  of  his  own  regiment, 
Edgar  sprang  on  his  horse,  and,  leaving  direc- 
tions for  Major  Napier,  who  had  conducted  tho 
assault,  to  bring  the  governor  to  head-quarters, 
slowly  followed  his  interesting  captive  to  the 
bungalow  of  a  zemindar  that  now  formed  his 
own  temporary  residence. 

(7*0  be  continued.) 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Havino  followed  the  British  army  over  its 
well-fought  battle-fields  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Belgium,  wo  change  the  scone,  and  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  struggles  that  established  our  sove- 
reign's Indian  Empire.  But,  before  narrating  the 
achievements  of  Clive.  Eyre  Coote,  Cornwallia, 
Arthur  Wcllesley,  ana  Lake,  we  givo  a  picture 
of  Indian  life— wo  might  say  death — one  hundred 
years  ago. 

At  that  period  the  British  dominion  was 
limited  to  a  few  scattered  factories  at  the  mercy 
of  native  princes,  and  among  these  wns  a  san- 
tvrant  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of 
Having  determined  upon  hostilities  with 
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the  English,  he  raised  a  numerous  army,  proceeded 
against  the  East  India  Company's  settlements  at 
Cassimbuzar,  treacherously  obtained  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  marched  directly  to  commence 
the  siege  of  Calcutta.  The  town  was  invested 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1756.  His  demands  in- 
creasing as  Governor  Drake,  who  commanded 
in  it,  inclined  to  accommodate  matters  with  him, 
ho  proceeded  with  great  vehemence,  but  little 
skill,  towards  its  reduction.  Ho  attacked  a 
redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  from  which 
his  troops  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
On  the  next  day  ho  attacked  another  redoubt, 
and  was  again  obliged  to  retire.  But,  having 
renewed  his  attacks  with  a  vigour  increased  by 
disappointment,  the  troops  in  those  posts  were 
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ordered  to  retire  into  the  fort,  and  the  Moors  ob-  I 
tained  possession  of  the  town,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  plunder  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
nabob  then  invested  the  fort,  but  with  incon- 
siderable force;  he  raised  a  battery  of  two  12- 
pounders,  but  their  fire  was  too  feeble  and  ill 
directed  to  effect  a  breach.  Nevertheless,  pre- 
parations were  making  for  a  spirited  attack,  to 
which  the  place  was  by  no  means  equal,  and  it 
possessed  a  number  of  useless  refugees,  including 
several  ladies,  which  tended  only  to  embarrass  the 
defenders. 

Governor  Drake,  therefore,  assembled  a  council 
of  war  to  consider  what  was  necessary,  when, 
being  informed  by  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
artillery  that  there  was  not  ammunition  in  the 
fort  for  four  days,  he  determined  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  those  who  could  not  protect  them- 
selves. Most  of  the  ladies  wore  embarked  on 
board  the  ships  which  lay  off,  and  shortly  after 
the  governor  and  others  followed  their  example, 
leaving  Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  council,  and 
250  men,  who  determined  to  stay  and  defend  the 
fort  to  the  last  extremity. 

Mr.  Holwell  (now  solo  commandant)  called  a 
council  of  war,  and,  dividing  three  cheats  of  money 
among  the  discontented  soldiers,  modo  large  pro- 
mises to  them  for  their  courago  and  Gdelity.  He 
secured  the  keys  of  the  place,  and  took  every 
precaution;  but  the  Moors,  having  possession 
of  some  houses  that  commanded  the  fort,  kept 
up  such  a  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  bastions  as 
to  compel  the  English  soldiers  to  retire.  The 
cannon  at  the  same  time  dislodged  them  fre- 
quently from  these  houses  with  great  loss,  but 
no  decisive  advantage  was  gained  by  tho  besieged, 
who  became  considerably  diminished. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  attack  being 
still  continued,  and  tho  garrison  much  exhausted, 
tho  governor  ordered  the  white  flag  to  bo  hung 
out  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure delay,  that  he  might  make  good  a  retreat 
down  tho  river.  In  both  designs,  however,  he 
was  defeated,  for,  the  back  gate  being  betrayed  to 
tho  Moors,  they  entered  tho  fort  while  a  parley 
was  taking  place  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  nabob  received  his  unexpected- advantage 
with  much  moderation,  and  promised  that  no 
harm  should  be  done  to  tho  British  troops ;  but 
when  it  became  dark  Mr.  Holwell,  as  well  as 
his  party  of  every  description,  wero  indiscrimi- 
nately thrust  into  the  Black  Hole,  a  close  apart- 
ment not  sufficient  to  contain  one- tenth  pait  of 
their  number.  The  distress  they  suffered  is  the 
most  important  circumstance  in  this  6iege,  which, 
with  what  remains  to  be  told  of  the  result  of  the 
defence  of  the  fort  at  this  time,  will  be  found  moro 
impressively  related  in  a  letter  published  two 

Sirs  after,  by  Mr.  Holwell,  on  the  return  to 
gland. 

"  Imagine,  if  possible,  the  situation  of  146 
wretches  crammed  together  in  a  cube  of  about 
eighteen  feet,  in  a  close  sultry  night  in  Bengal, 
shut  up  to  the  eastward  and  the  southward  by 
dead  walls,  and  by  a  wall  and  door  to  the  north, 
open  only  to  tho  westward  by  two  windows, 
strongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which  we  could 
receive  scarcely  any  air.  What  must  ensue  ap- 
peared to  me  in  lively  and  dreadful  colours  the 
instant  I  cast  my  eyes  round  and  saw  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  room. 

Amongst  the  guards  posted  at  tho  windows 


I  observed  an  old  jemmantdaar  near  me,  who 
seemed  to  carry  some  compassion  for  us  in  his 
countenance.  I  called  him  to  me,  and  pressed 
him  to  get  us  separated,  half  in  one  place  and 
half  in  another;  'undertaking  that  he  should  in 
tho  morning  receive  a  thousand  rupees  for  this 
act  of  tenderness.  He  promised  he  would  at- 
tempt it,  and  withdrew,  but  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned and  told  me  it  was  impossible.  I  then 
thought  I  had  been  deficient  in  my  offer,  and  pro- 
mised him  two  thousand :  he  withdrew  a  second 
time,  but  returned  soon,  and  told  me  that  it  could 
not  be  done  but  by  the  suba's  order,  and  that  no 
one  dared  awake  him. 

Wo  had  been  imprisoned  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  every  one  fell  into  a  perspiration  so  profuse 
that  it  brought  on  a  raging  thirst,  which  increased 
as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture.  Various 
expedients  were  thought  of  to  give  more  room 
and  air.  To  obtain  the  former,  every  man  put  off 
his  clothes,  except  myself,  Mr.  Court,  and  two 
wounded  young  gentlemen  near  me.  Every  hat 
was  waved  about  to  produce  a  circulation  of  air. 
and  Mr.  Bnillie  proposed  that  every  man  should 
sit  down.  This  expedient  was  several  times  put 
in  practice,  and  at  each  time  many  of  the  poor 
creatures,  who  could  not  immediately  recover 
their  legs  as  others  did  when  the  word  was 
given  to  rise,  fell  down  and  wero  instantly  trod  to 
death  or  suffocated. 

Before  nine  o'clock  every  man's  thirst  grew  in- 
tolerable, and  respiration  'difficult.  Efforts  were 
made  to  force  tho  door,  but  in  vain ;  and  many 
insults  wero  addressed  to  the  guard  to  provoke 
them  to  fire  in  upon  us,  and  so  end  our  misery. 

For  my  own  part,  by  keeping  my  face  be- 
tween two  of  the  bars  I  obtained  air  enough 
to  give  my  lungs  easy  plav,  though  perspi- 
ration was  excessive,  and  thirst  commencing. 
At  this  period  so  strong  an  effluvium  came 
from  the  prison  that  I  was  not  able  to  turn  my 
head  that  way  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time.  Now  everybodv,  excepting  those  situated 
in  and  near  the  windows,  began  to  grow  out- 
rageous, and  many  delirious.  '  Water !  water  !* 
became  the  general  cry;  and  the  old  jemmaut- 
daar  before  mentioned,  taking  pity  on  us,  ordered 
the  people  to  bring  some  skins  of  water,  little 
dreaming,  I  believe,  of  its  fatal  effects.  This  was 
what  I  dreaded.  I  foresaw  it  would  prove  the 
ruin  of  tho  small  chance  left  us,  and  essayed 
many  times  to  speak  to  him  privately  to  forbid 
its  being  brought ;  but  the  clamour  was  so  loud  it 
I  became  impossible. 

Tho  water  appeared.  Words  cannot  paint 
tho  universal  agitation  and  raving  the  right  of 
it  threw  us  into.  We  had  no  means  of  convey- 
ing it  into  the  prison  bnt  by  hats  forced  through 
the  bars,  and  thus  myself  and  Messrs.  Coles  and 
Scot  (notwithstanding  the  pain  they  suffered  from 
their  wounds)  supplied  the  others  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. But,  though  we  brought  full  hats  through 
the  bora,  there  ensued  such  violent  struggles  and 
frequent  contests  to  get  at  it  that  beforo  it  reached 
tho  lips  of  any  one  thero  would  bo  scarcely  a 
small  teacupful  left  in  them. 

How  shall  I  give  a  conception  of  what  I  felt  at 
the  cries  and  ravings  of  those  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  prison,  who  could  not  indulge  a  probable 
hope  of  obtaining  a  drop ;  and  others  calling  on 
me  by  the  tender  considerations  of  friendship  and 
affection,  and  who  knew  they  wore  really  dear  to 
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tnc  ?  Tho  confusion  now  became  general  and 
horrid.  Several  quitted  tho  other  window  (the 
only  chanco  they  hud  for  life)  to  force  their  way 
to  the  water,  and  many  from  the  further  part  of 
the  room  pressed  down  those  in  their  way  and 
trampled  them  to  death. 

This  scene  of  misery  proved  entertainment 
to  the  brutal  wretches  without,  and  they  took 
care  to  keep  us  supplied  with  water,  that  they 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  us  fight  for 
it ;  they  oven  held  up  lights  to  tho  bars,  that 
they  might  lose  no  part  of  the  inhuman  diversion. 

My  friend  Baillie,  Messrs.  Jcnk  ,  Reverly, 
Law,  Buchanan,  Simpson,  and  several  others,  for 
whom  I  had  a  real  esteem  and  affection,  had  for 
some  time  been  dead  at  my  feet,  and  were  now 
trampled  upon  by  every  corporal  or  common 
soldier  who  could  force  his  way  to  tho  window 
and  hold  fast  by  tho  bars  over  me.  At  last,  so 
wedged  up  that  I  was  deprived  of  all  motion, 
I  called  to  my  fellow-sufferers,  and  bogged,  as  the 
last  instance  of  their  regard,  they  would  permit 
me  to  retire  out  of  tho  window  to  die  in  quiet. 
They  gave  way,  and  I  forced  a  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  prison,  where  the  throng  was  less 
by  tho  many  dead  (then  1  believe  amounting 
to  fifty)  and  tho  numbers  who  flocked  to  tho 
windows,  for  by  this  time  they  had  water  also  at 
the  other  window. 

In  the  Black  Hole  there  was  a  platform  raised 
between  three  and  four  feet  from  tho  floor,  open 
underneath,  ex'nding  the  whole  length  of  the 
cast  side  of  the  prison,  and  abovo  six  feet  wide.  I 
travelled  over  the  dead  and  repaired  to  the  fur- 
ther '  end,  just  opposite  the  other  window,  and 
seated  myself  on  the  platform  between  Mr.  Dum- 
bleton  and  Captain  Stevenson,  the  former  just 
then  expiring.  Here  my  poor  friend  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre  came  staggering  over  tho  dead  to  me,  and, 
with  his  usual  coolness  and  good-nature,  asked  me 
how  I  did,  but  fell  and  expired  before  I  had  time 
to  make  him  any  reply. 

I  laid  myself  down  on  Bomo  of  the  dead  be- 
hind me  on  the  platform,  and,  recommending 
myself  to  Heaven,  had  the  comfort  of  thinking  my 
sufferings  could  have  no  long  duration.  I  had 
not  remained  in  this  situation,  I  believe,  ten 
minutes,  when  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain 
in  tho  breast  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

By  an  effort  of  double  the  strength  I  ever 
before  possessed  I  pushed  for  tho  opposite  win- 
dow, and,  clutching  ono  of  its  bars,  began  to 
breathe  more  freely;  but  my  thirst  continued 
intolerable.  I  called  aloud  for  '  water,  for  God's 
sake !'  I  had  been  concluded  dead,  but  as  soon 
as  they  heard  me  amongst  them  they  had  still 
the  respect  and  tenderness  for  mo  to  cry  out, 
*  Give  him  water !  give  him  water  !*  Nor  would 
one  of  them  at  the  window  attempt  to  touch  it 
until  I  had  drunk. 

But  my  thirst  was  rather  increased  by  the 
water:  so  I  determined  to  drink  no  more,  but 
patiently  wait  the  ovent,  and  kept  my  mouth 
moist,  from  time  to  time,  by  sucking  the  perspi- 
ration out  of  my  shirt-sleeves  and  catching  the 
drops  as  thoy  fell,  like  heavy  rain,  from  my 
head  and  face. 

Ono  of  my  miserable  companions  on  the  right 
of  me  took  tho  hint,  and  robbed  mo  from  time  to 
time  of  a  considerable  part  of  my  store.  After 
I  detected  him  I  had  ever  the  address  to  begin 
on  that  Bleeve  first,  when  I  thought  my  reser- 


voirs were  sufficiently  replenished;  and  our 
mouths  and  noses  often  met  in  tho  contest. 
This  plunderer  I  found  afterwards  was  a  worthy 
young  gentleman  in  the  service,  Mr.  Lushington, 
ono  of  tho  few  who  escaped  from  death,  and  he 
has  since  paid  mo  tho  compliment  of  assuring 
mo  he  believed  he  owed  his  life  to  the  many 
comfortable  draughts  he  had  from  my  sleeve. 
I  mention  this  incident,  as  I  think  nothing  can 
givo  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  melancholy  state 
and  distress  we  were  reduced  to. 

By  half- past  eleven  the  much  greater  number 
of  those  living  were  in  an  outrageous  delirium, 
and  the  others  quite  ungovernable,  few  retaining 
any  calmness  but  the  ranks  next  the  windows. 

'  Air  !  air  ! '  was  the  general  cry.  Every 
insult  that  could  bo  devised  against  the  guard 
and  the  suba  was  shouted  in  chorus  to  provoke 
the  guard  to  fire  upon  us.  Every  man  that  had 
strength  enough  rushed  tumultuously  towards 
the  windows  in  hopes  of  meeting  tho  first  shot. 
Then  a  general  prayer  to  Heaven  to  hasten  tho 
approach  of  the  flames  to  the  right  and  left  of 
us,  and  put  a  period  to  our  misery.  Some  now 
laid  themselves  down  and  expired  quietly  upon 
their  fellows :  others  made  a  last  effort  at  the 
windows,  and  by  leaping  and  scrambling  got 
hold  of  the  bars,  from  which  there  was  no  re- 
moving them. 

Many  to  the  right  and  left  sank  with  the 
violent  pressure  and  were  soon  suffocated,  for  now 
a  steam  arose  from  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  if 
we  were  forcibly  held  with  our  heads  over  a  bowl 
full  of  strong  volatile  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

In  this  plight,  from  half-past  eleven  till  two 
in  the  morning,  I  sustained  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
man,  with  his  knees  on  my  back,  and  the  pressure 
of  his  whole  body  on  my  head.  A  Dutch  sergeant 
!  had  taken  his  seat  upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  a 
Topaz  (a  black  Christian  soldier)  bore  upon  my 
rignt.  The  two  latter  I  frequently  dislodged  by 
shifting  my  hold  on  the  bars  and  driving  my 
knuckles  into  their  ribs;  but  my  friend  above 
stuck  fast,  and,  as  he  held  by  two  bars,  was  im- 
moveable. 

Towards  two  o'clock,  rather  than  sink  where 
I  was,  I  resolved  on  quitting  the  window. 

In  the  rank  close  behind  me  was  an  officer  of 
one  of  the  ships,  whose  name  was  Cary,  and  who 
had  behaved  with  much  bravery  during  the  siege. 
(His  wife,  a  fine  woman,  though  country  born, 
would  not  quit  him,  but  accompanied  him  into 
the  prison,  and  was  ono  who  survived.)  He 
had  long  been  raving  for  water  and  air :  I  told 
him  I  was  determined  to  give  up  life,  and  re- 
commended his  gaining  my  station.  On  my 
quitting  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  my 
place,  but  the  Dutch  sergeant  who  sat  on  my  ehoul  - 
der  supplanted  him.  Poor  Cary  expressed  Ins 
thankfulness,  and  said  he  would  give  up  life  too ; 
but  it  was  with  the  utmost  labour  we  forced  our 
way  from  the  window,  several  in  the  inner  ranks 
appearing  to  mo  dead,  but  standing  erect  from 
the  equal  pressure  around.  Ho  laid  himself 
down  to  die,  and  his  death,  I  believe,  was  very 
sudden,  for  he  was  a  short,  full,  sanguine  man. 
His  strength  was  great,  and  I  imagine,  had  ho 
not  retired  with  mo,  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  force  my  way.  I  was  at  this  time 
sensiblo  of  no  pain :  I  found  a  stupor  coming  on 
apace,  and  laia  myself  down  bv  that  gallant  old 
man  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jervas  Bellamy,  who  lay  dead 
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with  his  bon,  the  lieutenant,  hand  in  hand,  near 
the  southernmost  wall  of  the  prison. 

When  I  had  Iain  there  some  little  time  I  still 
had  reflection  enough  to  sutler  some  uneasiness  in 
the  thought  that  I  should  be  trampled  on  when 
dead.  With  some  difficulty  I  raised  myself  and 
gained  the  platform  a  second  time,  where  I  pre- 
sently lost  all  sensation. 

In  my  own  escape  from  absoluto  death  the 
hand  of  Heaven  was  manifestly  exerted.  When 
the  day  broke,  and  the  gentlemen  found  that 
no  entreaties  could  prevail  to  get  the  door  opened, 
it  occurred  to  ono  of  them  (I  think  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Cook)  to  make  a  search  for  mo,  in 
hopes  1  might  have  influence  enough  to  gain  a 
release  from  this  scene  of  misery.  Accordingly, 
Messrs.  Lushingtun  and  Walcot  undertook  the 
search,  and  by  my  shirt  discovered  me  under  the 
dead  upon  the  platform.  They  took  mo  from 
thence,  and,  imagining  I  had  sonio  signs  of  life, 
brought  me  towards  the  window  I  had  first  pos- 
session of.  But  no  one  would  give  up  the  sta- 
tion in  or  near  the  window :  so  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  me  back  again.  Soon  after  Captain 
Mills,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  seat  near  tho 
window,  had  the  humanity  to  offer  to  resign  it.  I 
was  again  brought  by  the  same  gentlemen  and 
placed  in  the  window.  At  this  juncture  tho 
suba,  who  had  received  an  account  of  the  havoc 
death  had  made  amongst  us,  sent  one  of  his 
jemmautdaars  to  inquire  if  the  chief  survived. 
They  showed  me  to  him,  told  him  I  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  life  remaining,  and  believed  I  might 
recover  if  the  door  were  speedily  opened.  An 
order  came  immediately  for  our  release,  it  being 
then  near  six  in  the  morning.  The  fresh  air  at 
the  window  soon  brought  mo  to  life,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the  jem- 
mautdaar  I  was  restored  to  my  sight  and  senses. 
Tho  woakness  of  the  survivors  made  it  a  difficult 
task  to  remove  the  dead  pile  from  against  the  door, 
and  it  was  more  than  twenty  minutes  before  we 
obtained  a  passage  out  for  one  at  a  time." 

The  mournful  procession  of  the  living,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  a  short  one,  for  of  tho 
hundred  and  forty-six  persons  confined  in  this 
den  of  horrors  one  hundred  and  ticettfy-tkite  had 
perished  during  tho  night. 

In  revising  Mr.  Holwell's  narrative  we  have 
borne  in  mind  our  editor's  promise  that  over  suf- 
ferings incidental  to  war  the  veil  shall  be  lightly 
drawn.  If  we  have  pruned  away  too  much,  it 
has  been  with  this  intention.  If  wo  have  been  I 
too  timid  in  our  pruning,  it  has  been  out  of  re- 
gard for  that  closeness  of  detail  which  has  the 
stump  of  truth.  We  merely  add  that  on  tho  vic- 
torious advance  of  General  Clivo  the  author  of 
these  atrocities  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  chief, 
Meer  Jaffier,  whose  son  put  him  to  death  a  few 
months  after. 


EXPLOITS  OF  HARRY  PAULET. 

Some  years  since  tho  subject  of  tho  following 
sketch  died  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Lambeth, 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  number  of 
poor  people,  whom  he  had  made  comfortable  by 
his  bounty.  He  was  fond  of  narrating  his  ex- 
ploits, and  such  was  his  power  of  description 
that  he  was  certain  to  bring  his  hearers  into  the 
very  scene  of  action :  whilo  listening  to  him  a 


|  dozen  labouring  men  have  been  known  to  simul- 
I  taneously  spring  to  their  feet  and  give  three  chw-rs 
whilo  he  paused  to  recover  breath. 

We  first  hear  of  him  as  the  master  of  an 
English  vessel  in  North  America,  trading  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Being  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  under  Montcalm,  at  Quebec, 
who  refused  to  oxohango  him,  on  account  of  hi* 
extensivo  knowledge  of  the  coast,  and  of  the 
strength  of  Quebec  and  Louisburg,  with  the 
different  soundings.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
send  him  to  France,  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  during 
|  tho  war,  and  with  this  intention  he  was  embarked 
I  on  board  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  with  despatches  to 
the  French  government. 

Being  the  only  Englishman  on  board.  Harry 
was  ndmitted  to  the  cabin,  where  he  took  notice 
one  day  that  the  packet  hung  in  an  exposed 
!  situation  in  a  canvas  bag,  for  tho  purpose  of 
;  being  thrown  overlward  on  any  danger  of  being 
taken.    This  he  marked  as  the  object  of  a  daring 
!  entcq>rise ;  and  shortly  after,  in  consequence  of 
:  tho  vessel  being  obliged  to  put  into  Vigo  for 
I  provisions  and  intelligence,  he  put  his  design  into 
!  execution.    There  were  two  Engli«>h  men  of  war 
lying  at  anchor,  and  Mr.  Paulet  thought  this  a 

g roper  opportunity  to  make  his  meditated  attempt, 
lo  therefore  one  night,  when  nil  but  tho  watch 
were  asleep,  took  tho  packet  out  of  the  bag,  and; 
having  fixed  it  to  his  mouth,  silently  let  himself 
down  to  tho  water,  floated  on  his  back  to  one  of 
!  the  English  ships,  and  was  immediately  taken  on 

board  with  the  packet. 
|  The  captain,  charmed  with  the  bold  achievement, 
I  treated  him  with  great  liberality,  and  gave  him 
a  suit  of  scarlet  clothes,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet 
and  gold,  which  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his 
i  death.  The  despatches  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  our  affairs  in  North  America,  and 
Harry  was  sent  with  a  copy  of  them  post  over 
land  to  Lisbon,  whence  he  was  brought  to  Fal- 
mouth in  a  sloop  of  war,  and  immediately  set  out 
for  London.  I  pon  his  arrival  in  town  he  wa» 
examined  by  proper  persons  in  the  administration, 
an  expedition  was  instantly  formed  upon  a  review 
of  tho  despatches,  and  our  successes  in  North 
America  under  Wolfe  and  Saunders  are  in  some 
degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  attachment  of 
Pnulet  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 

For  his  services  tho  government  rewarded  him 
with  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  for  life,  which,  with 
other  advantages  (for  Harry  had  ever  been 
prudent),  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  vessel. 
Hero  fame  takos  some  liberty  with  his  character, 
and  asserts  that  ho  used  to  run  to  the  French 
coast,  and  there  take  in  a  cargo  of  brandy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Harry  was  one  morning  returning, 
when  the  French  fleet  had  stolen  out  of  Brest, 
under  Conflans,  whilo  Admiral  Hawke  was  hid 
behind  the  rock  of  Ushant  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Paulet,  loving  his  country 
better  than  his  cargo,  soon  ran  up  to  the  British 
admiral,  and,  demanding  to  speak  with  him,  was 
ordered  to  make  his  vessel  fast  and  come  on 
board.  Upon  his  telling  Hawke  what  he  knew  of 
tho  enemy  the  admiral  told  him  if  ho  was  right 
he  would  make  his  fortune ;  but  if  he  had  de- 
ceived him  he  would  hang  him  upon  tho  yard- 
arm. 

The  fleet  was  instantly  under  weigh,  and  upon 
Paulet* s  direction  to  the  master  (for  he  was  an 
excellent  pilot)  was  presently  brought  between 
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the  enemy  and  their  own  coast.  The  admiral 
now  ordered  Paulet  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
ont  of  danger ;  but  Harry  begged,  as  he  had  dis- 
covered the  enemies  of  hi*  cyan  try,  that  he  might 
ho  allowed  to  assist  in  beating  them.  This  re- 
quest was  assented  to,  and  Paulet  had  his  station 
assigned,  at  which  no  man  could  have  behaved 
better.  "When  the  battle  was  ov<r  this  true-born 
Englishman  was  fent  home  covered  with  com- 
mendations, and  rewarded  with  that  which  en- 
abled him  to  live  happy  the  remainder  of  hi*  life. 


A  LADY'S  RETREAT  FROM  THE 
BATTLE-FIELD. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  will  give 
some  idua  of  the  kind  of  scene*  that  were  pai 
ing  during  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  the  writer,  "  to 
travel  from  Brussels  to  Paris  with  a  young  Irish 
officer  and  hi*  wife,  an  Antwerp  lady  of  only  six- 
teen, of  great  beauty  and  matchless  innocence  and 

The  husband  was  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras, 
aa  well  a*  that  of  Waterloo.  He  was  living 
with  his  wife  in  cantonments  at  Nivellcs,  when 
the  unexpected  advance  of  the  French  called  him 
off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  Quatre  Bras,  leaving 
behind  him  his  wife,  his  servant,  one  horse,  and 
the  family  baggage,  which  was  packed  upon  a 
large  aa*. 

Retreat  at  the  time  was  not  anticipated,  but, 
being  suddenly  ordered,  on  the  Saturday  morning 
he  contrived  to  get  a  message  to  his  wife  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way,  attended  by  the  wrvant  and 
baggage,  to  Brussels.  The  servant,  a  foreigner, 
had  availed  himself  of  tho  opportunity  to  take 
leave  of  both  master  and  mistress  and  make  off 
with  the  horse,  leaving  the  helpless  young  lady 
alone  with  the  baggage  ass. 

"With  the  firmness  becoming  the  wife  of  a 
British  officer,  she  boldly  commenced  on  foot  her 
retreat  of  twenty-five  miles,  leading  the  ass  by 
tho  bridle,  and  carefuUy  preserving  the  baggage. 
No  violence  wa*»  dared  to  so  innocent  a  pilgrim, 
but  no  one  could  venture  to  assin  her.  She  was 
soon  in  the  midst  of  the  retreating:  British  army, 


and,  much  retarded  find  endangered  by  the  artillery,    speedily  answered,  and  for  upwards  of  three  h 


her  fatigue  was  great.  It  rained  in  water-«=pouts, 
and  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  dreadful  in 
the  extreme. 

She  continued  to  advance,  and  (rot  upon  the 
great  road  from  Charlcrui  to  Brussels  at  Waterloo, 
when  tho  army  on  the  Saturday  evening  were 
taking  up  their  line  fur  the  awful  conflict.  In  bo 
extensive  a  field,  among  80,000  men,  it  to  in 
vain  to  seek  her  husband;  and  she  knew  that  the 
sight  of  her  (htrt  would  only  embarrass  and  dis- 
tress him.  She  kept  slowly  advancine  to  Brussels 
all  the  Saturday  night,  the  road  being  choked 
with  all  sorts  of  conveyance*,  waggon*,  and 
horses.      Multitudes  of  'native  fugitives  were 


and  the 

ning  still  raged  as  if  the  heavens  were  being  torn 
to  pieces. 

Full  twelve  miles  further  in  the  night  this  young 
I  woman  marched,  up  to  her  knees  in  mud  and 
her  boots  worn  entirely  off,  so  that  she  was  bare- 
footed. But,  still  unhurt,  she  led  her  ass  ;  and, 
although  thousands  lost  their  baggage  and  many 
their  lives,  she  calmly  entered  Brussels  on  the 
morning  in  safety,  self,  ass,  bag,  and  baggage, 
without  the  loss  of  an  article. 
<  In  a  few  hours  after  her  arrival  commenced 
the  cannon's  roar  of  the  tremendous  Sunday,  cx- 

fosod  to  which  for  ten  hours  she  knew  her 
usband  to  be  ;  but  after  a  day  and  night  of 
agony  she  was  rewarded  by  finding  herself  in  his 
arms,  he  unhurt,  and  fhe  nothing  the  worse. 

The  officer  told  the  tale  himself  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  With  a  slight  Irish  accent,  he  called 
'  her  his  '  dare  little  wv>raan,'  and  said  fhe  became 
more  valuable  to  him  every  dav  of  his  life.  I 
never  saw  a  more  elegant  gentlemanlike 
I  man:  and  assuredly  his  prcttv  Beltrian 
almost  to  adore  him'" 


THE  QUEBEC 'AND  TITE 
SURYEILLANTE. 

Of  all  the  heroes  who  have  died  in  the  service 
of  their  country  pivbablv  nunc  evinced  greater 
bravery  and  devoteduess  than  the  gallant  Captain 
Farmer,  who  chose  rather  to  peri.*h  with  his  ship 
than  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy. 
The  narrative  of  this  gallant  and  heroic  deed  is 
as  follows  .— 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1779,  Captain  Farmer 
commanded  the  Qutbtc,  of  thirty-two  gun-?. 
While  cruising  off  Ushant  this  brave  officer  per- 
ceived a  ship  to  leeward,  which  proved  to  be  the 
French  frigate  Surceillante,  of  forty  guns.  In 

r'le  of  the  Frenchman's  endeavours  to  escape, 
Qutbtc  was  soon  alongside.  She  reserved 
her  fire  till  she  got  within  point-blank  shot  of 
the  enemv,  when,  showing  her  colours,  she  com- 
menced the  action. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first  broad- 
side was  poured  into  the  French  vessel.    This  she 

)ura 


the  actum  continued  with  unabated  fury  on  each 
side.  The  Frenchman's  foremast  went  first,  then 
the  Qtubtc's  mizenmast  fell,  and 
was  roughly  handled.    Before  one  o'clock 
the  French  nor  the  English  ship  had  a  stick 
standing. 

In  the  meantime  the  Rambler,  an  English 
cutter,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  George,  stood 
in  between  the  two  contending  ships,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  cut  the  enemy  off.  The  little  English 
vessel  brought  her  popguns  to  bear  between  the 
great  guns  and  the  musketry.  In  the  heat  of 
the  action  tne  sa  ' 
the  vessel  was  s< 


Is  of  the  Qutbtc  caught  fire,  and 
on  in  a  blaze- 


flying  into  the  gre<it  wood,  and  many  of  the       Every  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  flames 


wounded,  walking  their  painful  way,  were  drop- 
ping at  every  step  and  breathing  their  last. 
Every  few  yards  lay  a  corpse  or  a  limb,  parti- 
cularly, she  *aid.  several  hand*.  Many  persons 
were  actually  killed  bv  other*,  if  by  chance  they 
stood  in  the  wav  of  their  endeavours  to  help 


but  they  continued  to  spread  in  all  directions 
The  Frenchman,  still  hard  by,  could  make  but 
little  of  her  advantage  of  not  being  on  tire,  for 
she  rolled  about  heavily,  and  most  of  her  ahote 
fell  harmless. 

In  this  dreadful  crisis  there  was  some  talk  of 


themselves.     To  "add  to  the  horror-,  the  rain  j  removing  poor  Captain  F; 


rho 
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fOy  vmM  tv  tbeJsV»fcer;  buT  he  w~Jd  a* 
b*ar  '.f  i*-  jlt^s  That  he  rxM  b*t<t  strike 
hi*  tJasn  tfM  leave  hi*  brave  MMam  The 
ai_--  *  '  iM  tri*d  all  thai  Bern  OEOsd  do  to  rrtm- 
gu£»k  The  Ire.  bet  it  increased  rspdiv  nil 
srx  z  the  errr.r  r.  when  she  blew  up.  her  o.  ' 
tj-sjr,  ci  Ler  captain  and  mo*t  tae 
p*ri»lirg  wr_h  htr. 

L-^^r.ir.  i  Gecrre,  in  the  Jfcrr.y.*-, 
TTsred  V/  r*c  ai.cznie  the  Qk&k  in  order  to 
exairu'i  the  fire  "and  aave  the  erstr;  baT,  his 
cr>x  khip  haricjr  suffered  acTerfcy,  and  bear 
eonrld*r*i.!y  to  leeward,  with  a  L:t>  Triad  sad 
a  heavy  »tt*-11,  be  waa  unable  to  accomx,  lish  hi* 
object. 

A  few  wcrd*  of  prai«e  are  due  to  the  enemy  fcr 
fhe  tnarnunimon*  part  she  played  in  this  dread- 
ful n.  Alth.urh  a  complete  wreck,  and  with 
most  of  her  men  killed  or  wounded,  ahe  received 
en  board  rath  of  the  crew  of  the  Q*ehee  aa  could 
he  «t«L  It  deserve*  ai*o  to  be  told  th»t  the 
Frmt.li  captain,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
■pent  hia  last  breath  in  declaring  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  in  having  had  rucb  aa  opportunity  i-jt  the 
display  and  exercise  of  hia  hnmanity. 


hi 


•re  rw? 


THE  DOOMED  SENTINELS. 


Dctcto  hostilities  in  America  a  division  of 
the  British  amy  waa  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  a  nver,  and  in  a  petition  ao  favoured  by  na- 
ture that  it  waa  difficult  for  any  military  art  to 
rurpriae  it.  The  war  waa  rather  a  rt-.-cies  of 
hunting  than  a  regular  campaign.  '*  If  you 
fir  fat  with  art,"  aaid  Washington  to  his  soldiers, 
**  you  are  sure  to  be  defeated.  Acquire  discipline 
enough  tor  retreat  and  the  uniformity  of  com- 
bined attack,  and  your  country  will  prove  the 
best  of  eugineera." 

The  Americans  had  incorporated  the  Indians 
into  their  ranks,  and  had  made  them  useful  in  a 
species  of  war  to  which  their  habits  of  life  had 
peculiarly  fitted  them.  They  sallied  out  of  their 
impenetrable  forests  and  jungles,  and  with  their 
arrow*  and  tomahawks  committed  daily  waste 
upon  the  British  army,  surprising  the  sentinels 
and  cutting  off  the  stragglers.  Even  when 
the  alarm  was  given  and  pursuit  commenced 
they  fled  with  a  swiftness  that  the  speed  of 
cavalry  could  not  overtake  into  rocks  and  fast- 
jirajfi  whither  it  waa  dangerous  to  follow  them. 
In  order  to  limit  ss  far  aa  possible  this  species  of 
war,  in  whkb  there  was  so  much  loss  and  so 
little  honour,  it  was  the  custom  with  every  regi- 
ment to  oxt.nd  its  outposts  to  a  great  distance 
beyond  the  encampments,  to  station  sentinel* 
eoane  miles  in  the  wood,  and  keep  a  constant 
guard  round  the  main  body. 

A  regiment  of  toot  was  at  this  time  ■rationed 
upon  the  confines  of  a  boundless  savannah.  Its 
»  was  to  guard  ever/  avenue  of 
i  main  body.  The  sentinels,  whose 
the  woods,  were  supplied 
arrice  of  this  regiment 
than  that  of  any  other. 
The  sentinels  were 
upon  their  posts  by  the 
Off  their  stations  with- 
i  or  being  heard  of 
of  the  manner  in 
■way,  except  that 


a  few  drops  of  bfatod 
jki  ajCfcared  up:  a  the  leaves  which  covered  the 
rootX  Mary  nnr-ured  this  unaccountable  dis- 
ar;«arar.:e  to  treachery,  and  suggested  as  an  on- 
answers^*  arrumea:  that  the  men  thus  sur- 
prised s_rht  ax  least  Lave  fired  their  muskets 
and  a  e~  —  rrr.:-*t+A  the  alarm  to  the  contiguous 
posts,  Others,  wh)  could  nvt  be  brought  to  con- 
sider it  as  tree*  i*ry,  were  content  to  receive  it  as 
a  asyrtery  which  time  would  unravel. 

One  enkr.  the  sentinels  having  been  sta- 
ti:*aed  as  usual  over  night,  the  guard  went  out 
st  sunrise  to  relieve  a  post  which  extended  a 
considerable  d^**~«»  into  the  wood.  The  senti- 
'  Ti  ■  -r-  -.a  wm  Biwat  I  at  Um 
circumstance  had  oocuiied  before.  They  left 
Tr*nrT  man  and  departed,  wishing  him  better 
luck.  "  You  need  nut  be  afraid,"  said  the  man 
with  warmth :  **  I  shall  not  desert." 

The  relief  company  returned  to  the  guard- 
house. The  sentinels  were  replaced  every  four 
hours,  and  a:  the  appointed  time  the  guard  again 
marched  to  relieve  the  post.  To  their  mexpres 
eible  ast<  nish meat,  the  man  was  gone !  They 
searched  round  the  spot,  but  no  traces  could  be 
f-jund  of  his  «■  •     It  was  necessary 

that  the  station,  from  a  stronger  motive  than 
ever,  should  not  remain  unoccupied  ;  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  another  man,  and  returned  to 

•'-   r:-h>uaa  Iba  aaptatitaai.  of  the  aaldaera 

was  awakened,  and  terror  ran  through  the  regi- 
ment. 

The  colonel,  being  apprised  of  the  occurrence, 
signified  his  intention  to  accompany  the  guard 
when  they  relieve  i  the  sentinel  they  had  left. 
At  the  appointed  time  they  all  marched  together, 
and  again,  to  their  unutterable  wonder,  they  found 
the  post  vacant  and  the  man  gone.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  colonel  hesitated  whether  ho 
should  station  a  whole  company  on  the  spot,  or 
whether  he  should  again  submit  the  post  to  a 
single  sentinel.  The  cause  of  these  repeated  dis- 
appearances of  men  whose  courage  and  honesty 
were  never  suspected  must  be  discovered  ;  and  it 
seemed  not  likely  that  this  discovery  could  bo 
obtained  by  persisting  in  the  old  method. 

Three  brave  men  were  now  lust  to  the  regi- 
ment, and  to  assign  the  post  to  a  fourth  seemed 
nothing  leas  than  giving  him  up  to  destruction. 
The  poor  fellow  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the 
station,  though  a  man  in  other  respects  of  in- 
comparable resolution,  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  "  I  must  do  my  duty,"  said  he  to  the 
officer,  "  but  I  should  like  to  lose  my  life  with 
more  credit."  "  I  will  leave  no  man,"  said  the 
colonel, "  against  his  will." 

A  man  immediately  stepped  from  the  ranks  and 
desired  to  take  the  post.  Every  mouth  com- 
mended his  resolution.  "  I  will  not  be  taken 
alive,"  said  be ;  '*  and  you  shall  hear  of  nic  on 
the  least  alarm.  At  all  events,  I  will  fire  my 
piece  if  I  boar  the  least  noise.  If  a  crow  chatters 
or  a  leaf  falls  you  shall  hear  my  musket.  You 
may  be  alarmed  when  nothing  is  the  matter,  but 
you  must  take  the  chance  as  the  condition  of  the 
discovery."  The  colonel  applauded  his  courage, 
and  told  him  he  would  bo  right  to  fire,  upon  the 
latal  n-'i-io  whii  h  WSS  laibjffu  .u«.  His  <  ■mr.ijrs 
shook  hands  with  him  and  left  him  with  a  me- 
lancholy foreboding.  The  company  marched 
back  and  waited  the  event  in  the  guard-house. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  every  ear  was  upon 
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the  rack  for  tho  discharge  of  tho  musket,  -when 
upon  a  sudden  the  report  was  heard.  The  guard 
immediately  marched,  accompanied  as  before  by  ! 
the  colonel  and  some  of  tho  most  experienced 
officers  of  the  regiment.  As  they  approached  the 
post  they  saw  the  man  advancing  towards  them, 
dragging  another  man  on  the  ground  by  the  hair 
of  his  head.  When  they  came  up  to  him  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  Indian  "whom  he  had  shot.  An 


explanation  was  immediately  required. 

**  I  told  your  honour,"  said  the  man,  "  that  I 
should  fire  if  I  heard  the  least  noise.   The  re- 
solution I  had  taken  has  saved  my  life.    I  had 
not  been  long  on  my  post  when  I  heard  a 
rustling  at  somo  short  distance;  I  looked  and 
saw  an  American  hog,  such  as  are  common  in  tho 
woods,  crawling  along  the  ground,  and  seemingly 
looking  for  nuts  under  the  trees  and  among  the 
leaves.    Aa  these  animals  are  so  very  common,  I 
ceased  to  consider  it  for  some  minutes  ;  but,  being 
on  tho  constant  alarm  and  expectation  of  attack, 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  was  to  be  considered 
a  real  cause  of  apprehension,  I  kept  my  eyes 
vigilantly  fixed  upon  it,  and  marked  its  progress 
among  tho  trees.  Still  there  was  no  noea  to  give 
the  alarm,  and  my  thoughts  were  directed  to 
danger  from  another  quarter.    It  struck  me, 
however,  aa  somewhat  singular  to  seo  this  ani- 
mal making,  by  a  circuitous  passage,  for  a  thick 
coppice  immediately  behind  my  post.    I  therefore 
kept  my  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  it,  and,  as  it 
was  now  within  a  few  vards  of  the  coppice,  hesi- 
tated whether  I  should  not  fire.   My  comrades, 
thought  I,  would  laugh  at  me  for  alarming  them 
by  shooting;  a  pig.    1  had  almost  resolved  to  let 
it  alone,  when,  just  as  it  approached  the  thicket, 
I  thought  I  observed  it  give  an  unusual  spring. 
I  no  longer  hesitated  :  I  took  my  aim,  discharged 
my  piece,  and  the  animal  was  instantly  stretched 
before  mo,  with  a  groan  which  I  conceived  to  be 
that  of  a  human  creature.    I  went  up  to  it,  and 
judge  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that  1  had 
killed  an  Indian  !    Ho  had  enveloped  himself 
with  the  skin  of  one  of  these  wild  hogs  so  artfully 
and  completely,  his  hands  and  feet  were  so  en- 
tirely concealed  in  it,  and  his  gait  and  appearance 
so  oxactly  corresponded  to  that  of  the  animal, 
that,  imperfectly  as  thev  were  always  seen 
through  the  trees  and  jungles,  the  disguise  could 
not  be  penetrated  at  a  distance,  and  scarcely  dis- 
covered upon  the  nearest  aspect.    He  was  armed 
with  a  dagger  and  a  tomahawk." 

Tho  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  tho  other 
sentinels  was  now  apparent.  Tho  Indians, 
sheltered  in  this  disguise,  secreted  themselves  in 
the  coppice,  watched  the  moment  when  they  could 
throw  it  ofT,  burst  upon  the  sentinels  without 
previous  alarm,  and,  too  quick  to  givo  them  an 
opportunity  to  discharge  their  pieces,  either 
■tabbed  or  scalped  them  and  bore  their  bodies 
away.  The  Americans  gave  them  rewards  for 
every  scalp  of  an  enemy  they  brought. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
Some  years  since  an  officer  of  distinction  was 
travelling  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
attended  by  a  single  servant.  Tho  public  roads, 
where  there  were  any,  were  hardly  passable,  and 
a  great  fall  of  snow  coming  on  rendered  them  at 


last  not  to  bo  traced.  After  wandering  about  a 
wholo  day  they  discovered,  in  the  dusk  of  tho 
evening,  something  liko  a  light  at  a  distance. 
Thither  they  eagerly  directed  their  steps,  but 
when  thoy  reached  the  spot,  where  they  expected 
to  find  a  house,  they  found  thomselves  at  the  foot 
of  a  tremendous  precipice,  and  the  light  which 
had  decoyed  them  still  glimmering  at  an  inac- 
cessible height  above  their  heads. 

They  hallooed  with  all  their  might,  and  wero 
immediately  asked  by  a  human  vuice  what  they 
wanted.  They  answered  that  they  wore  travel- 
lers who  had  lost  their  way,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  they  could  hopo  for  shelter  and  assist- 
ance. In  an  instant  a  man  appeared  before  them 
and  desired  them  to  follow  him.  They  did  so, 
but  were  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  leave 
their  horses  fastened  below.  They  soon  arrived, 
by  a  zigzag  way,  at  a  large  cave  in  the  middle  of 
the  rock,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  pile  of  faggots 
was  burning.  Here  their  guide  left  them,  while 
he  proceeded  into  an  inner  cave  or  apartment, 
whence  he  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  followed 
by  about  fifty  armed  men.  The  travellers  were 
greatly  startled  at  the  appearance  of  so  formidable 
a  body,  when  ono,  who  seemed  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  tho  rest,  addressed  them  to  this  purpose  :— 

"  You  can  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  what  we  are, 
but  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  for,  though  we 
live  by  what  is  called  violence,  wo  are  not  in- 
sensible to  humanity.  Our  depredations  are 
never  stained  with  cruelty,  and  seldom  with 
blood ;  and  those  whom  necessity  has  thrown  on 
our  care  have  nover  either  been  treated  with  bar- 
barity or  suffered  to  want.  We  extort  a  little 
from  thoso  only  who  are  able  to  spare  it,  but 
rather  augment'than  diminish  the  property  of  the 
poor.  We  know  what  wo  have  to  expect  when 
wo  fall  into  tho  hands  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  arc  prepared  for  our  fate,  but  we  never 
tako  advantage  of  tho  miserable.  Nor  is  it  to 
distress  others,  but  solely  to  support  ourselves, 
that  we  live  in  this  manner.  You  see  our  quar- 
ters, and  shall  have  all  the  accommodation  they 
can  afford  you  ;  and  if  you  can  trust  us,  who  have 
no  reason  to  deceive  you,  we  bid  you  welcome." 

This  harangue  revived  the  courage  of  the 
guests,  and  they  were  seasonably  presented  with 
a  cup  of  whiskey  each,  to  recover  them  from  the 
cold  and  fatigue  they  had  experienced.  Their 
appetites  were  by  this  time  abundantly  keen,  and 
by  their  own  accounts  they  never  supped  raoro 
deliciously  in  their  lives  than  they  did  that  night, 
on  poultry  and  tine  Highland  mutton,  hastily 
broiled  on  the  live  ashes. 

Rest  was  the  next  thing  of  which  thoy  stood 
most  in  need,  and  their  generous  host  led  them  to 
the  inner  apartment  in  the  cave.  There  two  sacks 
of  heath  were,  by  his  order,  brought  in,  and  on 
these  the  wearied  travellers  were  invited  to  repose. 

The  officer  had  a  considerable  sura  of  money 
and  somo  costly  trinkets  upon  him,  but,  as 
he  expected  they  would  search  him,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  secrete  anything.  Their  host 
either  discovered  or  suspected  their  fears,  and 
offered  himself  to  be  their  guard.  They  dis- 
suaded him  as  much  as  possible,  but  ho  told 
them  plainly  that,  unless  ho  kept  constantly  by 
them,  no  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  bis  companions.  He  therefore  watched  by 
them  on  the  bare  rock  the  whole  of  the  night. 
In  the  morning  they  found  themselves  thus  alono 
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him,  and  everything  a*  thry  left  it  in  the 
hv«  that  of  the  whole  fifty  men  they 
not  riot  to  f  .i*  viable  but  the  chief  of 
Another  fire  of  wr>d  -vat  instantlv 
lighted  up.  and,  as  he  told  them  they  had  nearly 
twenty  male*  V>  ride  before  they  could  find  any 
provisions  for  themselves  or  borsea,  they 
fRvuled^on  to  partake  very  heartily  of' 

He  then  pranced  their  home*,  which  had  been 
fed,  and  were  in  good  spirit*.  He  likewise 
on  putting  them  on  the  road,  where  they 
be  in  no  further  danger  of  losing  their 
On  this  the  atrrant  was  ordered  to  die- 
mount  and  grire  him  his  horse,  bat  he  chose 
rather  to  walk,  and  told  them  he  could  easily  keep 
up  with  them.  At  their  parting  the  officer  said — 
u  Sir,  we  are  struck  at  the  whole  of  your  con- 
duct, from  first  to  last,  with  equal  admiration 
and  gratitude.     We   hare  been  treated  like 

Crincea,  where  we  expected  our  throats  were  to 
e  cut.  It  is  not  in  my  power  sufficiently  to  re- 
ward your  generosity,  but  here  is  a  small  parse 
of  guineas,  which  is  all  the  ready  cash  I  hare 
about  me.  I  can  very  well  spare  it,  and  shall 
think  myself  honoured  by  your  acceptance  of  it. 
I  am  only  sorry  it  is  no  more,  for  your  sake." 

"Look  ye,  sir,"  said  the  Highlander:  "you 
now  see  our  way  of  life.  The  fellows  you  saw 
are  all  trusty  and  tried.  We  go  to  a  free  market 
for  whatever  we  want.  In  such  a  situation 
money  can  be  no  object  to  us ;  though  it  were, 
know  that  Sergeant  M  re  i-  '!•«  ivi/  I-  ::..*  L;red  to 
do  what  his  heart  tells  him  is  right." 

"Are  you  Sergeant  More?"  exclaimed  the 
officer. 
"  I  am." 

"  Why,  your  name  is  a  terror  to  the  whole 
country.  Do  you  know  that  a  reward  is  offered 
for  you  dead  or  alive  ':" 

"  I  do." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  trust  yourself  alone  with 
two  armed  mm  r" 

"  To  show  that  my  heart  is  a  stranger  to  fear." 

He  then  drew  his  sword,  and,  leaning  on  it 
gently,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  was  born  a  gentle- 
man, and  have  lived  a  clown.  Early  misfor- 
tune* obliged  me  to  o.nceal  my  name  and  family 
and  enlint  in  the  army.  My  conduct  there  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  my  superiors,  but  I  had 
no  interest  to  rise  higher  than  a  halbcrt,  and  was 
discharged  with  the  regiment  in  which  I  served. 
This  way  of  life  was  then  imposed  on  me  by  ne- 
cessity. It  is  likely  I  shall  be  made  an  example 
of  to  deter  others  from  the  same  clandestine  prac- 
tices, and  all  I  ask,  when  you  hear  of  my  death, 
whether  public  or  private,  is,  that  you  remember 
you  once  owed  your  life  to  him  who  never  took 
one  but  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  when  he 
fought  for  his  king,  and  exposed  his  own.  Fare- 


LOKD  IIOWE. 

Richard,  second  son  of  Viscount  Howe, 
born  in  the  year  1725,  and  at  the  ago  of  fourteen 
quitted  Eton  College  to  join  the  squadron  in 
which  Anson  sailed  round  the  world.  The  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  was  the  Severn,  fifty  guns ;  but 
the  storm  which  broke  up  the  squadron  in  its 
through  the  Straits  le  Maire  obliged  the 


Serw-s  to  fu:  back.  He  next  served  (in  1743) 
under  Sir  Charles  Knowlea,  then  commodore  of  a 
squairoo  d-ttrhed  to  reinforce  Sir  Chal  -ner 
Ogle's  fleet  in  an  attempt  on  the  town  of  La 
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acting  lieutenant  by  Commodore  Know! 
|  came  to  F.nrland  with  his  ship ;  but.  his  commis- 
sion not  being  confirmed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  returned  to  his  patron  in  the  West 
Indies  where  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  a  sloop 
of  war.    Here  an  opportunity  offered  to  exhibit 
bis  resolute  and  active  character.    An  English 
merchantman  had  been  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  St.  Eustatia,'  the  governor  permit- 
ting it  without  a  sign  of  interference.  Lieutenant 
I  Howe,  fired  at  the  insult,  was  sent,  at  his  own 
;  request,  to   claim  the  merchantman  for  her 
!  owners,  and,  meeting  with  no  success  in  his 
j  claim,  begged  leave  to  cut  her  out  of  the  harbour. 
I  The  danger  of  the  attempt  was  represented  in 
vain  ;  he  insisted  on  his  request,  went  in  with  the 
boats,  cut  out  the  vessel,  and  restored  her  to  her 


proprietors. 

In  the  eventful  year  1745  Howe  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  to  the 
Baltimore  *loop  of  war,  one  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  While  cruising 
there  in  company  of  another  armed  vessel  he  fell 
in  with  two  French  frigates  of  thirty  guns, 
having  on  board  troops  and  ammunition  for  the 
Pretender.  On  making  them  out  Captain  Howe 
ran  the  Bdtimore  in  between  the  ships,  and 
almost  close  on  board  one  of  them.  A  desperate 
and  bloody  action  ensued.  He  fought  his  ship 
with  that  intrepidity  and  coolness  which  so 
signally  distinguished  his  character,  till  at  length 
he  was" wounded  in  the  neck  by  a  musket-ball  and 
carried  from  the  deck,  to  all  appearance  dead.  He 
soon,  however,  discovered  6igns  of  life,  and  began 
encouraging  his  crew.  His  wound  was  dressed, 
and  scarcely  was  the  operation  finished  when  he 
Wiis  again  at  his  post  amidst  the  proud  shouts  of 
his  men.  His  presence,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
was  the  sijrnal  for  redoubled  exertion ;  the  guns 
vomited  their  deadly  burdens  with  renewed 
eagerness,  till  the  French  ships  began  to  sheer 
off,  but  leaving  the  Baltimore  in  so  crippled  a  con- 
dition that  she  in  vain  attempted  to  pursue  them. 
Immediately  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  gallant 
action  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  raised  Howe 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  appointed  him  to 
the  Triton  frigate  on  tho  same  station. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  17-18  he  had 
completely  established  himself  as  a  brave  and 
valuable  officer.  In  March,  1750-1,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  capacity  he  in- 
sisted upon  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
juries  English  merchants  had  long  sustained 
from  tho  Dutch  authorities  at  Cape  Coast.  In 
1752  he  was  ordered  to  tho  Mediterranean  in  the 
Dolphin  frigate,  and  was  for  two  years  employed, 
with  success  and  distinction,  in  many  difficult 
services.  In  1754  ho  returned  to  England,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Dunkirk,  a  new  GO-gun  ship  then  fitting 
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out  in  consequence  of  an  anticipated  rupture  with 
France. 

The  Dunkirk  formed  part  of  the  squadron 
■which  sailed  for  North  America  under  Admiral 
Boscawcn  in  April,  1744,  a  French  fleet  sailing 
for  the  same  destination  at  about  tho  same  time. 
The  British  admiral,  with  a  view  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  French  fleet  into  tho  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  took  his  station  off  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  but,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  tho 
French  escaped  him.  On  the  8th  of  June,  how- 
ever, tho  fog  charing,  two  ships  which  had 
separated  from  tho  French  fleet  —  tho  Alcide, 
sixty-four  guns,  and  tho  L;/s,  pierced  for  fifty- 
four,  but  mounting  only  twtttty-two — appeared 
in  sight.  Captain  Howe,  who  was  in  advance  of 
the  English  fleet,  followed  at  some  little  distance 
by  tho  Defiance,  bore  down  upon  these  ships  and 
desired  tho  French  commander  to  go  immediately 
under  the  English  admiral's  stern.  M.  dc  Hoc- 
qu;irt  replied  by  asking  quaintly  whether  it  was 
war  or  peace.  Captaiu  Howe  repeated  his  order, 
advising  the  Frenchman  to  comply  at  once,  as  he 
momentarily  expected  to  see  a  signal  from  the 
flagship  to  commenco  an  attack.  Tho  ships 
were  now  close  together,  and  Captain  Howe  per- 
ceived the  enemy's  quarter-deck  crowded  with 
passengers,  officers,  and  ladies.  Uc  took  off  his 
nat,  and,  speaking  in  French,  begged  them  to 
leave  the  deck,  as  they  could  have  uo  personal 
share  in  the  contest,  adding  that  he  only  waited 
for  their  retiring  to  ommenco  it.    M.  do  Hoc- 

Juart  still  refused  to  surrender,  replying  to 
lowo'i  humane  representations  of  tho  folly  of 
opening  a  contest  with  a  wholo  hostile  squadron 
in  sight  with,  "  Commence,  if  y>iu  please." 
Howe  returned  tho  invitation,  and  at  tho  samo 
instant  their  guns  opened.    After  a  close  action 


of  about  nn  hour's  duration,  tho  Alcide  struck  to 
tho  Dunkirk,  her  inferior  in  rate,  guns,  and  men, 
tho  L'js  immediately  after  surrendering  to  Captain 
Andrews,  of  the  Defiance.  The  Alcide  had  on 
board  900  men,  chiefly  land  forces.  Tho  general 
was  killed,  and  the  governor  of  Louisburg,  with 
four  officers  of  distinction,  were  made  prisoners, 
while  about  £80,000  sterling  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

In  tho  month  of  September,  1757,  Captain 
Howe  served  in  the  expedition  asrainst  tho  Isle 
of  Aix.  He  led  in  with  tho  M ujnanime  (74), 
anchored  his  ship  under  tho  very  walls  of  tho  . 
fort,  which  opened  firo  upon  him,  and  his  pe.jplo 
soon  grew  impatient  to  return  the  compliment; 
but  ho  continued  to  advance  with  perfect  com- 
posure without  firing  a  shot,  and  continually 
urging  the  pilot  to  lay  the  ship  as  close  under  the 
fort  as  possible.  Tho  moment  ho  came  abreast  of 
tho  battery,  however,  ho  openod  so  furious  and 
well-directed  a  firo  that  in  an  hour  tho  enemy 
were  driven  from  their  guns  and  surrendered.  On 
tho  fort  were  two  handsome  and  highly-finished 
brass  12- pounders,  which  Sir  John  Mordaunt 
presented  to  Captain  Howe  as  trophies  to  adorn 
tho  quarter-deck  of  tho  Mnynaniine. 

In  tho  following  year  ho  removed  into  tho 
Essex  (64),  and  was  appointed  commodore  of  a 
squadron  despatched  to  cover  tho  landing  of  a 
body  of  troops  on  the  French  coast,  but,  after 
destroying  about  a  hundred  sail  of  shipping  in 
tho  Bay  of  Cancallc,  tho  armament  returned, 
arriving  at  St.  Helen's  on  tho  1st  of  July. 

This  expedition  was  soon  followed  by  another. 
On  thoGih  of  August  Howe's  squadron  anchored 
in  tho  Bay  of  Cherbourg,  and  a  fow  shells  were 
thrown  into  tho  town  that  night.  Next  morning 
the  squadron  got  under  weigh,  and  brought  up 
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in  the  Bay  of  Marin,  about  two  league*  west  of  ' 
the  town.  The  troops  were  immediately  landed 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  place  (which  were  in 
an  unfinished  state)  were  taken  possession  of 
without  opposition.  About  twenty  braes  cannon 
were  taken  on  board  the  English  ships,  and 
nearly  200  hundred  iron  guns  and  mortars 
rendered  unserviceable.  The  celebrated  basin 
was  ruined,  twenty-seven  sail  found  in  the  har- 
bour destroyed,  and  a  small  contribution  levied 
on  the  town. 

Shortly  after  Commodore  Howe  proceeded  off 
St.  Maloes  with  instructions  to  keep  the  French  , 
coast  in  alarm  by  frequent  descents.   The  town 
of  St.  Maloes,  however,  was  the  principal  aim  of  1 
his  operations.    To  effect  it,  troops  were  landed  1 
about  two  leagues  west  of  the  town,  and  pre-  ; 
paration  made  aboard  tho  squadron ;  but  the  land  ' 
officers  decided  that  success  was  hopeless ;  and  to 
re-embark  the  troops  they  had  to  be  marched 
overland  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Cas.    This  was  not 
accomplished  without  loss  from  the  enemy;  and 
in  getting  to  the  boats  both  soldiers  and  seamen  1 
wore  compelled  to  endure  a  fire  which  killed  and  1 
wounded  more  men  than,  in  all  probability,  j 
would  have  filled  the  returns  had  St.  Maloes 
been  taken  twice  over.    In  the  midst  of  carnage 
which  staggered  the  bravest  of  our  seamen  Howe 
ordered  his  barge  to  be  rowed  into  tho  thickest  of  j 
tho  fire,  and,  standing  up,  encouraged  the  men  j 
by  voice  and  gesture.    Tho  men  responded  as 
Britons  will ;  and,  by  perilous  exertion  and 
sacrifice,  saved  hundreds  of  soldiers  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  slaughtered  or  made  pri- 
soners.   In  some  of  the  boats  ten  or  twelve  men 
out  of  twenty  were  killed ;  in  one,  sixteen,  with 
a  lieutenant. 

In  July  of  this  year  (1758)  the  commodore 
succeeded  to  the  title)  of  Viscount  Howe  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  a  brave  officer,  who  fell  in  a 
skirmish  between  the  advanced  guard  of  tho 
French  and  the  troops  commanded  by  General 
Abercrombic  in  an  expedition  against  Ticonde- 
roga. 

The  following  year  he  was  employed  in  the 
Channel,  and  was  present  at  the  memorable 
defeat  of  Do  Conflans  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke. 
On  being  presented  to  the  king  by  that  bravo 
seaman  after  tho  battlo  his  Majesty  observed, 
"  Your  life,  my  lord,  has  been  a  continued  series 
of  services  to  your  country." 

In  the  much-to-be- regret  ted  American  war 
Lord  Howe,  as  commander-in-chief  on  tho 
American  station,  was  uniformly  successful  in  all 
his  fleet  undertook  to  accomplish,  and  tho  taking 
of  New  York,  Khode  Island,  Philadelphia,  &c, 
arc  noble  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  ability.  In  1778, 
France  having  becomo  a  party  in  the  war,  the 
Count  d'Estaing  unexpectedly  appeared  In  sight 
of  tho  British  fleet  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  largo 
nnd  well-equipped  floot,  having  a  little  army  on 
board.  Most  of  Howe's  ships  had  been  long  on 
service,  wero  wretchedly  manned,  and  in  every 
respect  inferior  to  tho  Count  d'Bstaing's.  Ho 
wns  therefore  compelled  to  act  upon  tho  defen- 
sive :  but  he  contrived  nevertheless  to  bnflle  all 
the  designs  of  tho  French  admiral. 

Resigning  his  command  to  Admiral  Byron, 
Howe  returned  to  England,  and  in  tho  spring  of 
1782  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  and  ad- 
miral of  tho  blue-*-  He  accepted  the  command  of 
a  fleet  then  equipping  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar. 


His  fleet  was  powerful,  consisting  of  thirty- four 
sail  of  the  line,  but  the  combined  fleets  of  franco 
and  Spain,  which  lay  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  intercept  any  attempt  at  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed  garrison,  were  composed  of  forty-six  ships 
of  the  line,  under  eight  admirals. 

Nevertheless  Howe  led  on  his  fleet  undaunted, 
and,  entering  the  Straits  on  the  11th  of  October, 
arrived  off  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  about  five  in  tho 
evening.  Tho  Panther  and  Buffalo,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  passed  in  with  the  storeahipe 
and  tenders  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  while* 
the  rest  of  his  fleet  dared  the  baffled  enemy  to  an 
encounter.  The  enemy,  struck  with  respect,  de- 
clined ;  the  garrison  was  effectually  relieved  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  a  shot ;  and  the  various 
squadrons  of  the  fleet  safely  dispersed  to  the  im- 
portant stations  which  had  been  assigned  them 
in  event  of  success. 

Lord  Howe  returned  from  this  famous  expe- 
dition on  the  10th  of  November,  peace,  as  the 
effect  of  his  success,  being  concluded  almost  im- 
mediately after.    In  January,  1783,  he  was  ap- 

K rated  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  in  Sept  em  - 
r,  1787,  admiral  of  the  white.  In  August 
following  he  became  Earl  Howe  ;  and  on  tho 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  France,  in  1793,  he 
was  invested  with  tho  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  with  extraordinary  powers. 

His  great  victory  on  tho  1st  of  June,  1794,  w© 
have  already  narrated  ($ee  page  5).  Earl  Howo 
continued  to  command  tho  Channel  fleet  till  May, 
1796,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 
In  the  course  of  tho  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  fleet  and  general  of 
marines,  and  for  a  short  time  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  western  squadron,  but  finally  struck 
his  flag  in  April,  1797. 

It  is  no  mean  glory  for  Lord  Howe  that  his 
mingled  firmness  and  benevolence  had  an  impor- 
tant share  in  quelling  the  mutinies  at  Spithead 
and  the  Nore.  On  tho  subsiding  of  those  for- 
midable outbreaks  tho  grand  old  man  seems  to 
have  faded  away,  as  if  to  make  way  for  new 
heroes  in  the  hot  Btrifo  that  was  approaching. 
He  died  in  Soptomber,  1799,  and  for  many  years 
after  his  decease  tho  Glorious  First  of  June  was 
a  national  holiday. 


A  DARK  STORY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

There  was  never,  perhaps,  a  scion  of  a  noble 
house  more  likely  to  preserve  the  honours  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  give  it  new  lustre,  than 
the  unfortunate  Due  d  Enghien.  Worthy  of 
being  tho  descendant  of  tho  Great  Conde,  he  was 
brave  as  a  lion  and  generous  to  excess.  In  all 
the  campaigns  in  which  the  French  emigrants 
were  engaged  to  recover  their  country,  and  tho 
throne  for  their  sovereign,  this  prince  was  at 
'  their  head,  cheering  and  encouraging  them  by 
*  his  examplo,  and  winning  their  affection  by  act's 
of  the  most  touching  kindness,  of  which  many 
instances  arc  related. 

At  one  time  tho  duko  visited  the  hospital 
at  Ulm,  which  contained  several  hundreds  of 
wounded  French  republican  prisoners,  whom  the 
Austrians  had  neglected.  The  prince  bad  but 
a  small  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal ;  but  a 
ring,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  sold  to  a  Jew,  much  under  its 
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real  value ;  but  it  produced  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  givo  every  wounded  republican  a  crown . 
The  Archduke  Charles,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, procured  tho  ring,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented it  to  tho  prince,  with  an  addition  to  it  of 
six  new  diamond*,  in  the  form  of  a  C. 

After  the  peace  of  LuneviUe,  in  1801,  tho  army 
of  Conde  was  disbanded ;  but  every  soldier  who 
luid  been  under  the  command  of  the  duke  left 
him  with  at  least  fifty  crowns  in  his  pocket. 
This  benevolence  exhausted  the  trifling  resources 
of  the  duke,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
residence  in  Germany.  After  residing  some 
timo  at  Ettenhein,  in  studious  retirement,  ho  was, 
on  the  loth  of  March,  1801,  seized  by  an  armed 
force  employed  by  Bonaparte,  who  thus  violated 
tho  independence  of  the  Germnn  empire  to  gain 
possession  of  a  French  prince.  Ho  was  com- 
pelled to  travel  night  and  day  to  Paris,  where  ho 
arrived  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
He  was  first  conducted  to  the  Temple,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Castle  of  Vinecnncs,  where  a  mili- 
tary special  commission  was  convened  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  at  eleven  bo  was  sentenced  to  doath. 

The  Due  d'Enghien  showed  himself  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  Condes.  His  calmness  and 
courage  on  this  trying  occasion  were  the  more  re- 
markable, as  during  the  five  preceding  days  and 
nights  every  indignity  had  been  heaped  upon 
him  that  could  irritato  his  mind,  and  ho  had  en- 
dured every  suffering  that  could  enfeeble  his 
body.  From  the  time  of  his  arrest  bread  and 
water  had  been  his  only  nourishment,  and  he  was 
loaded  with  fetters;  yet  he  passed  tho  fourteen 
hours  between  his  condemnation  and  his  death 
with  cheerfulness. 

When  tho  duke  was  dragged  out  into  tho  wood 
of  Vincennes,  and  told  that  his  sentence  was  to 
be  executed,  he  calmly  said,  "  I  am  ready,  and 
resigned ;"  and  when  he  heard  that  the  grena- 
diers who  were  commanded  to  shoot  him  wore 
Italians  of  Bonaparte's  guard  he  exclaimed, 
"  They  aro  not  Frenchmen !  This  is  one  stain 
Ions  upon  my  countrymen."  When  at  the  place 
of  execution  two  gendarmes  proposed  to  tio  a 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes ;  but  he  said,  "  A 
loyal  soldier,  who  has  so  often  been  exposed  to 
fire  and  sword,  can  see  the  approach  of  death 
with  naked  eyes,  and  without  fear."  He  then 
gave  the  signal,  and,  of  the  nine  trronruliers  who 
fired,  seven  hit  him ;  two  balls  pierced  his  head, 
and  five  his  body.  A  small  coffin  filled  with 
lime  was  ready  to  receive  his  corpse,  and  a  gravo 
had  been  dug  in  the  garden  of  the  castlo,  where 
he  was  buried. 

Madame  dc  Stacl  relates  that  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  a  lady  went  to 
take  a  walk  round  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  ;  the 
ground,  still  fresh,  marked  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  buried.  Some  children  were  playing  with 
quoits  on  this  littlo  mound  of  turf,  tho  only 
monument  for  tho  ashes  of  such  a  prince.  An 
old  invalid,  with  silvered  locks,  was  sitting  at  a 
little  distance,  and  remained  somo  time  looking 
at  these  children ;  nt  last  he  arose,  and,  leading 
them  away  by  the  hand,  said  to  them,  shedding 
some  tears,  "  Do  not  play  there,  my  children,  I 
beseech  you."  These  tears  wero  all  that  wero 
paid  to  the  descendant  of  tho  great  Condi,  and 
the  earth  did  not  lung  bear  the  impression  of 
them. 

The  death  of  tho  Due  d'Enghien  was  the  most 


wanton  and  cruel  act  that  the  mistaken  policy  of 
Bonaparte  ever  committed:  it  was  not  only  a 
gross  outrage  of  tho  law  of  nations,  but  it  was 
also  in  defiance  of  tho  entreaties  of  his  most  sin- 
cere friends.  The  Empress  Josephine  threw 
herself  at  his  feet  to  beg  that  he  would  spare  the 
lifo  of  the  duke,  and  his  brother  Lucien,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  he  was  Beized,  hastened  to  the 
Tuilerics  and  remonstrated  against  a  deed  which 
he  said  would  shock  tho  moral  feelings  of  man- 
kind. He  urged  every  argument  which  his  in- 
genuity could  devise,  but  Napoleon  remained  in- 
flexible, and  ho  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
effecting  his  purpose.  As  a  last  resource,  Lucien 
went  to  his  mother,  roused  her  feelings  against 
the  atrocious  deed,  and  urged  her  to  employ  her 
whole  influence  and  art  of  persuasion  to  avert  it. 
The  lady,  without  delay,  hastened  to  the  palace, 
and,  presenting  herself  before  hor  son,  fell  on  ono 
knee;  she  coniured  him,  by  his  regard  to  his 
family,  by  the  honour  of  the  French  nation,  and 
by  hts  own  glorv,  to  save  the  lifo  of  the  duke ; 
but  he,  respectfully  raising  her  up,  told  her  that 
he  could  not  grant  the  request,  because  reasons  of 
state  which  she  could  not  comprehend  prescribed 
his  conduct.  Lucien,  when  he  learned  tho  un- 
favourable issue  of  his  mother's  application,  flew 
again  to  tho  Tuilerics,  rushed  into  the  presenco 
of  his  brother,  and  upbraided  him  in  severe  lan- 
guage on  his  conduct.  *«  I  quit  France,"  says 
he,  "  for  I  will  not  live  under  a  man  who  dis- 
graces himself  at  once  as  a  son  by  his  want  of 
aff»>ction,  and  as  a  man  by  his  cruolty.  You  will 
render  every  man,"  continued  he,  "  your  enemy: 
and  the  day  may  approach  when,  like  a  Bocond 
Nero,  you  will  bo  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Paris." 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  all  remonstrancos, 
executed  his  purpose,  and  Lucien  quitted  France, 
and  became  a  voluntary  exile,  until  the  return  of 
his  brother  from  Elba. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A.  COtLECTIOS  Or 

Cnte  Incibtnls  in  Dabal  #  IPtfarg  flit. 


THE  MI88INO  SNUFF-BOX. 

Marshal  Wade  had  a  great  passion  for 
gaming,  and  frequented  places  of  all  kinds  where 
play  was  going  forward,  without  being  very  nice  as 
to  the  company  he  met.  At  one  of  these  places,  one 
night,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  diversion,  he  pulled 
out  an  exceedingly  valuable  gold  snuff-box,  richly 
set  with  diamonds,  took  a  pinch,  and  passed  it 
round,  keeping  tho  dice-box  four  or  five  mains 
before  he  threw  out ;  thon,  recollecting  something 
of  the  circumstance,  and  not  perceiving  the  snuff- 
box, he  swore  vehemently  no  man  should  stir 
till  it  was  produced,  and  that  a  general  search 
should  be  made. 

On  his  right  sat  a  person  dressed  as  an  officer, 
though  shabby,  who  now  and  then,  with  great 
humility,  begged  the  honour  of  going  a  shilling 
with  him,  and  had  by  that  means  picked  up  four 
or  five.  On  him  the  suspicion  foil,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  search  him  nrst.  The  gentleman, 
however,  declared,  "  I  know  tho  mandial  well, 
yet  neither  ho  nor  all  tho  powers  upon  earth  shall 
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subject  me  to  &  Benrch  while  I  havo  life  to  oppose  I 
it.  I  declare,  on  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  snuff-box,  and  I  hope  that  will  be 
sutHcient ;  let  tho  man  who  doubts  follow  me  into 
the  next  room,  where  I  will  defend  that  honour 
or  perish." 

The  eyes  of  idl  were  now  turned  upon  tho 
marshal  for  an  answer,  when,  clapping  his  hand 
rageily  down  for  his  sword,  ho  felt  the  snuff-box 
in  a  secret  side  pocket  of  his  breeches,  into  whfch 
lie  had  inadvertently  put  it  after  it  passed  round. 
Kemorse,  mixed  with  compassion  and  tenderness 
for  the  wounded  character  (because  poor)  of  his 
fellow-soldier,  attacked  him  at  onco  so  forcibly 
that  he  could  only  say  to  him,  as  he  left  the  room 
immediately — 

"  Sir,  I  here,  with  great  reason,  ask  your 

§ardon,  and  hope  to  find  it  granted  by  your 
rcakfasting  with  mo  to-morrow,  and  hereafter 
ranking  me  amongst  your  friends." 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  invitation 
was  complied  with.  After  some  conversation,  tho 
marshal  requested  him  to  say  what  could  be  the 
true  reason  of  his  refusing  to  oe  searched. 

"  Why,  marshal,"  returned  tho  officer,  "being 
upon  half-pay,  and  friendless,  I  am  obliged  to  J 
husband  every  penny.  I  had  thut  day  very  little 
appetite,  and,  as  I  could  not  eat  what  I  had  paid 
for,  nor  afford  to  lose  it,  the  leg  and  wing  of  a 
fowl,  with  a  manchet,  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket,  the  thought  of 
which  being  found  there  appeared  ten  times 
more  terrible  than  fighting  the  room  round." 

"Enough,  my  dear  sir,"  said  tho  marshal; 
"  you  have  said  enough.   Your  name  '(   Let  us  i 
dine  at  Sweet's  to-morrow.    Wo  nmst  prevent  ' 
your  being  subjected  again  to  such  a  dilemma."  i 

They  met  next  day.  The  marshal  presented 
him  with  a  captain's  commission,  and  a  purse  of 
guineas  to  enable  him  to  join  his  regiment. 

THE  CAPTIVE'S  FRIEND. 

Durino  one  of  the  wars  in  India  Major 
Gowdie  become  Tippoo'a  prisoner,  and  was  con- 
fined with  many  other  gentlemen  in  Bangalore, 
where  they  suffered  every  species  of  insult,  hard- 
ship, and  barbarity.  A  humane  and  beneficent 
butcher,  whose  business  led  him  often  to  the 

Iirison,  saw  and  felt  for  their  sufferings,  for  they 
md  been  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  robbed  of 
their  money  beforo  they  were  confined.  It  would 
hove  cost  the  butcher  his  cars  at  least,  and  per- 
haps his  life,  bad  he  discovered  any  symptoms  of 

5ity  for  the  prisoners  before  his  countrymen, 
'hey  were  allowed  only  one  seer  of  rieo  and  a 
ice  or  halfpenny  per  day  for  their  subsistence  ; 
ut  the  butcher  contrived  to  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties. Upon  opening  the  sheeps'  hcaels  which 
they  frequently  bought  of  him  for  food  they 
wire  astonished  to  find  pagodas  in  them.  In 
passing  the  yard  of  their  prison  he  often  gave 
them  abu>ive  language,  and  threw  bulls  of  clay 
or  dirt  at  them,  as  if  to  testify  his  hatred  or  con- 
tempt; but  on  breikiiii:  the  balls  the>y  always 
in*  d  a  supply  of  money  for 
nil  thi>  he  did  frequently  for  a  lung 
time,  until  tho  prisoners  were  released. 

In  t!u  ft  1!  wing  war  Major  Ciowdio  was  dos- 
t<>  ut  tack  bangalore;  and  ho  had  not  long 
d  tho  breach  when  lie  saw  and  recollected 
[end  the  butcher,    lie  ran  with  eagerness  , 
I 'race  him,  saved  him  from  the  carnage,  and  , 


led  him  to  a  place  of  safety.    The  transport  of 

tho  two  generous  souls  at  their  meeting  gave  the; 
roost  pleasing  sensations  to  all  who  beheld  them  : 
it  softened  the  rage  of  the  soldiers,  and  made 
the  thirst  of  blood  give  way  to  tho  soft  emotions 
of  humanity. 

A  GOOD  SHOT. 

Captain  Foy  had  been  engaged  in  four  or  five 
duels,  without  ever  having  been  tho  challenger, 
and  was  so  expert  in  tho  use  of  pistols  that  bo 
would  hit  a  bottle  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces, 
or  extinguish  a  candle  with  a  bullet  at  half  the 
distance.  WTiile  in  quarters  with  his  regiment 
in  the  North  of  England  he  one  day  at  tho  mess- 
table  gave  offence  to  a  young  officer,  who,  con- 
ceiving his  honour  injured,  challenged  the  cap- 
tain. 

Captain  Foy  asked  the  officer  if  he  had  ever 
fought  a  duel,  or  if  he  was  a  good  shot,  and,  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  said,  "  Suppose  we 
practise  a  little  before  our  meeting  to-morrow 
morning."  Then,  calling  for  his  pistols,  the  whole 
party  adjourned  into  tho  yard  of  the  inn  where  they 
were  quartered.  A  wine  bottle  was  placed  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  paces.  Captain  Foy  took  his 
pistol  and  shattered  it  to  pieces;  then,  turning  to 
the  young  officer,  he  said,  "  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready 
to  give  you  satisfaction.  To  have  accepted  your 
challenge,  after  the  knowledge  of  my  own  skill 
and  your  inexperience,  woula  not  have  been  con- 
sistent with  that  honour  of  which  1  trust  I  en- 
tertain as  delicate  a  sense  as  yourself."  The 
young  officer  thanked  him  for  his  frankness,  and, 
observing  that  he  could  not  believe  that  a  gentle- 
man who  could  act  thus  nobly  could  be  guilty  of 
an  inte-nUonal  affront,  declared  himself  perfectly 
satisfied,  while  tho  conduct  of  Captain  toy  en- 
deared him  to  tho  whole  circle  of  officers. 

AN  ECCENTRIC  CAPTAIN. 

Captain  Edwards  was  a  truly  brave  man, 
but  possessed  many  singularities.  Previously  to 
going  into  a  particular  action  ho  literally  ordered 
tho  colours  to  be  nailed  to  the  ensign-staff,  and 
from  thence  acquired  among  tho  seamen  tho 
whimsical  name  of  "  Old  Hammer  and  Nails." 

On  one  occasion,  being  struck  down  by  a  splin- 
ter, he  lay  for  some  time  on  the  de-ck,  completely 
motionless,  insomuch  that  idl  those  round  him 
concluded  him  dead,  and  were  bewailing,  in  their 
uncouth  but  affectionate  terms,  his  disaster. 
Stunned  as  he  was,  ho  soon  recovered  his  recollec- 
tion, but  lav  without  appearance  of  life  for  a  few 
moments,  tdl  at  length,  one  of  his  people  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  grief,  whimsically  expressed,  at 
his  fate,  saying  he  was  certainly  dead,  ho  jumped 
instantly  on  his  feet  and  cxchunied,  u  It's  a  fie! 
Fire  away,  my  lads  I" 

DI8AGREEAHLE  PROPENSITIES 

An  American  general,  being  at  dinner  with 
some  Scotchmen,  took  occasion  to  say,  soon  after 
the  cloth  was  renmved,  that  ho  had  an  unfortu- 
nate propensity  when  he  happened  to  take  a  gloss 
too  much,  which  was,  to  pour  every  sort  of  abuse 
on  the  Scotch,  and  therefore,  should  anything  of 
that  kind  happen,  he  hoped  they  would  cx- 
cuso  him.  "  By  all  means,"  said  ono  of  the 
Scotchmen.     11  Wo  all  havo  our  failings,  oe- 

Steciully  when  in  liquor.     I  myself  have  a  very 
lisagrccablo  propensity,  whe>n  that  fa  tho  case,  to 
toko  the  first  thing  1  can  lay  hold  of  and  knock 
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down  any  man  that  abuses  my  country.  I  hopo, 
therefore,  the  company  will  excuse  mo  if  any 
such  thing  should  happen."  The  genorol,  after 
this  speech,  did  not  choose  to  indulge  his  propen- 
sity. 

LORD  NELSON'S  rUNCTCALITV. 

When  Nelson  was  leaving  London,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  quantity  of  cabin 
furniture  was  ordered  to  be  sent  on  board  his 
ship.  He  had  a  farewell  dinner  party  at  his 
house,  and  the  upholsterer,  having  waited  upon 
him  with  an  account  of  the  completion  of  tbo 
goods,  was  brought  into  the  dining-room,  in  a 
corner  of  which  his  lordship  spoko  with  him. 
The  upholsterer  stated  that  everything  was 
finished  and  packed,  and  would  go  in  the  wag- 
gon, from  a  certain  inn,  at  six  o'clock.  "  And 
you  go  to  the  inn,  Mr.  A.,  and  see  them  otf." 
"  I  shall,  my  lord ;  I  shall  bo  there  punctually 
at  six."  "  A  quarter  before  six,  Mr.  A.,"  re- 
turned Lord  Nelson ;  be  there  a  quarter  before 
six.  To  that  quarter  oj  an  hour  I  owe  everything 
in  life." 

A  CHALLENGE  DECLINED. 

Sir  John  Downib,  in  one  of  his  attacks  on  the 
French,  at  Seville,  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  French 
general  in  command  suffered  him  to  be  most 
shamefully  insulted,  and  even  beaten,  a  treatment 
which  ho  could  never  forget.  On  afterwards 
joining  Lord  Wellington  he  happened  to  bo 
posted  in  that  part  of  tho  line  where  the  same 
French  general  was  opposed  to  him.  On  learning 
this  Sir  John  immediately  sent  him  a  challenge, 
offering  to  fight  him  in  single  combat  in  face  of 
the  two  armies,  and  requesting  him  to  name  the 
day  and  fix  the  weapons ;  but  tho  Frenchman, 
who  was  capable  of  ill-treating  a  brave  enemy, 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
of  a  man  of  honour,  and  returned  no  answer. 

one  cuebu  more. 

At  tho  battle  of  Camperdown  a  marine  named 
Covey,  on  board  Admiral  Duncan's  flagship,  the 
Venerable,  was  brought  down  to  the  surgery  de- 

E rived  of  both  legs,  and  it  was  necessary  some 
ours  after  to  amputate  still  higher.  "  i  suppose," 
said  Covey,  "  those  scissars  will  finish  tho  busi- 
ness of  tho  bullet,  master  mate  f"  •*  Indeed,  my 
bravo  fellow,"  replied  ho,  "  there  is  some  fear  of 
it."  «*  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Covey,  "  I've 
lost  my  legs,  to  be  sure,  and  mayhap  may  lose 
my  life ;  but  wo  have  beat  tho  Dutch,  my  boy, 
we  have  beat  the  Dutch ;  so  I'll  havo  another 
cheer  for  it.  Huzza!  huzza !"  Covey  recovered, 
and  became  cook  of  one  of  the  ships  in  ordinary 
at  Portsmouth. 

THE  FLAOSniP  DEARER  THAN  LIFE. 

In  the  battle  between  Lord  Hawke  and  the 
French  the  gallant  admiral,  finding  so  much  to 
depend  on  the  capture  of  the  French  admiral's 
ship,  the  Soleil  iJoya/,  desired  to  bo  laid  alongside 
her;  but  the  pilot  hesitatingly  replied  that  he 
feared  to  do  so,  Amm  tho  rocky  shoals  of  tho  coast 
off  which  the  battle  raged.  Hawke,  however, 
was  not  to  bo  dissuaded,  and  boro  down  upon  her, 
with  every  gun  double-shotted.  Tho  captain  of 
a  French  74-gun  ship,  the  Surveillante,  aware  of 
Hawke' s  design,  gallantly  threw  his  ship  between 
Hawko  and  the  French  admiral  in  time  to 
receive  Lord  Hawko's  fire,  which  saved  tho 


French  admiral,  but  sent  the  Surveillante  and 
every  soul  on  board  to  the  bottom. 

AN  t'NAVAILINO  SEARCH. 

The  Count  de  Grasse  being  wounded  in  tho 
kneo  with  a  muskct-ball,  tho  surgeons  mado 
many  incisions.  Losing  patience  at  last,  ho 
asked  why  they  cut  and  carved  him  so  crutlly. 
"Wo  seek  for  the  ball,"  said  they.  "  Why  did 
you  not  speak  before  ?"  said  tho  count.  "  I  havo 
it  in  my  pocket." 

A  match  tor  a  tailor's  rill. 
Admiral  Hawke,  when  a  young  man,  was 
much  pressed  by  a  tailor  to  discharge  a  debt 
which  he  was  then  unable  to  pay.  "  You  know," 
said  the  tailor,  "  my  bill  is  very  long,  oud  fright- 
ful to  think  of."  "  Don't  threaton  me  with  your 
bill,"  replied  Hawke:  "my  talons  will  prove  a 
match  for  your  bill  at  any  hour." 

A  REAL  ENGAGEMENT. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  tho  Nile 
Lord  Nelson  sent  a  cheque  to  his  wine  merchant, 
with  a  note  apologising  for  not  having  attended 
to  the  matter  before,  as  ho  had  been  engaged. 


ftrtlts  of  t|re  Camp  ^firt  ana  i\t 
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EDGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  TilE  RANKS. 

By  one  ol  U»o  Contributor*  to  tho  "  Magnet  Storlw." 
CHAPTER  XVIII.— GOOD  NEWS. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  master  Y  A  news- 
paper ':"  inquired  Mrs.  Havering  as,  towards* 
evening  on  a  cold  spring  day,  the  fine  old  yeoman 
whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  tho  reader's 
notice  entered  the  hall,  or  general  sitting-room 
'  of  the  family,  carrying  a  folded  newspaper  in  his 
hand. 

|  "  Yes,  dame,"  replied  her  husband,  taking  his 
I  place  at  the  head  of  tho  supper  table,  now,  a*  on 

the  former  occasion,  surrounded  by  his  family — 
I  "  yes,  dame ;  that  is,  it's  the  Gatette,  a  very  good 

paper  for  certain  information,  when  it  happens  to 
I  be  in  season ;  but  this,  which  old  Uutchins  tho 
|  exciseman  has  received  from  his  son,  has  been  to 

China  and  back  since  it  was  published." 

"  How  stupid!  Why.  that's  worse  than  sending 

coals  to  Newcastlo,"  observed  Harold,  tho  eldest 

son. 

"  His  son  Dick  is  in  the  marines,  you  know," 
interposed  Constance,  "  and  probably  ho  or  his 
company  has  been  mcntion<>d,  and  thnt's  why  he 
has  sent  the  paper  home  to  his  father." 

"  Quito  right,  girl ;  that's  j  UBt  it.  The  marines, 
headed  by  Sub- Lieutenant  Uutchins,  havo  hod  a 
gallant  brush  with  tho  Malay  pirates,  and  taken 
ono  of  their  junks,  with  three  or  four  guns.  It 
was  swarming  with  tho  half-naked  savages,  who, 
rather  than  bo  made  prisoners,  jumped  into  tho 
water  in  scores  and  were  drowned,  or  were  shot 
down  in  the  hold,  like  vermin,  when  thoy  wanted 
to  blow  up  themselves  and  their  conquerers, 
rather  than  be  taken  alive." 
"  Tho  old  man  is  proud,  I'll  bo  bound,"  ob- 
of  tho  i 
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"Of  course,  and  quite  right  he  should  he.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  gallant  affair.  The 
vessel  and  her  crew  were  the  terror  of  the  Chinese 
waters,  and  her  capture  was  hailed  as  a  perfect 
blessing  by  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of 
Canton  and  Batavia." 

"  But,  master,  will  you  not  see  if  there  is  any 
notice  of  our  dear  boy:"  inquired  Mrs.  Haver- 
ing, with  evident  anxiety.  ""We  haven't  heard 
from  him  for  more  than  three  years,  and  then  his 
letter  was  nearly  a  year  overdue." 

"  He  had  just  reached  tho  cantonments  near 
Bombay  when  he  wrote  last,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted to  captain,"  remarked  Constance;  "and 
don't  you  recollect,  father,  that  ho  was  obliged  to 
leave  off,  because  he  was  called  away  to  attend  a 
court-martial  on  a  young  officer,  whose  case  he 
was  afraid  would  prove  a  very  unfortunate  one  ?" 

"Yea,  Constance,  you  are  quite  right,"  added 
Mrs.  Havering,  who  had  opened  on  old  pocket- 
book,  and,  taking  out  a  well-worn  letter,  preserved 
among  tho  most  valued  archives  of  her  family, 
she  referred  to  the  last  paragraph.  M  Those  are 
nearly  his  very  words.  I  wonder  who  the  poor 
young  gentleman  was." 

"I  think  I  can  enlighten  your  curiosity  on 
that  head,  dame,"  replied  her  husband,  looking 
down  tho  columns  of  the  Gazette.  "  No,"  he 
continued,  "  there's  nothing  here  about  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Tho  only  Indian  news  is  an 
expedition  against  the  Nepaulese,  headed,  '  Suc- 
cessful Issue  of  the  Nepaul  Expedition.'  No, 
dame,  this  is  out  of  Edgar's  latitude  altogether. 
Ah!  what's  thisr"  he  suddenly  ejaculated,  as 
his  eves  became  fixed  for  an  instant  in  extreme 
surprise  on  the  lines  before  him.  "  But  no — ab- 
surd!   It  must  refer  to  somebody  else." 

"  What  is  it,  Alfred  f  Pray  don't  keep  us  in 
suspense.  Has  anything  happened  to  our  dear 
boy  ?"  importuned  his  wife. 

"  No,  no ;  nothing  that  I  know  of,  dame.  Only 
I  was  rather  astonished  by  meeting  with  the 
same  name." 

"What  nomcp" 

"I  had  better  read  it  to  you,"  replied  tho 
farmer,  taking  up  the  paper,  and  removing  to  tho 
upper  end  of  tho  table,  nearer  his  wifo  and 
daughters  and  tho  lamp.  As  soon  as  ho  had 
properly  seated  himself,  and  arranged  bis  spec- 
tacles and  paper,  ho  began  reading  aloud  the 
paragraph  that  had  attracted  his  attention. 

" '  Successful  Issue  of  the  Nepaulese  Expedi- 
tion. Information  has  just  reached  this  country 
that  the  difference  with  tho  Itajah  of  Nepaul, 
which  last  year  threatened  very  serious  complica- 
tion and  difficulties  with  that  power,  has,  by 
the  prompt  action  and  diplomatic  skill  of  the 
commander  of  the  expeditionary  forces,  Major- 
General  Havering,  been — " 

"  What,  master  f"  ejaculated  the  mother. 

"Who,  father!'"  cried  Constance,  in  surprise. 

"Just  what  I  told  you;  it's  only  a  remarkable 
coincidence  of  name,"  replied  the  farmer.  "  Now, 
don't  deceive  yourselves,  for  I  tell  vou  it  can't  by 
any  possibility  be  our  boy  who  is  alluded  to." 

"  I  don't  see  the  impossibility  of  that,  father," 
remarked  Harold. 

"Nor  I,  I'm  sure,"  added  the  mother  and 
sisters  in  a  breath. 

"  Why  might  not  this  person  bo  our  Edgar, 
father  r  asked  Harold. 

"  First  of  all,  boy,"  exclaimed  the  farmer, "  the 


great  distance  that  Nepaul  is  from  where  we 
know  Edgar  was  sent  to,  and  where,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  would  remain  till  his  term  of  service 
was  up  in  India;  and,  secondly,  our  Edgar  was 
only  a  captain— an  officer  having  the  command  of 
a  hundred  men— whereas  this  is  a  field  officer,  a 
major-general,  entrusted  with  an  army  and  the 
power  to  wage  war  and  make  peace." 

"  But  you  know  very  well,  Alfred,"  interposed 
the  wife,  "  that  ho  was  to  be  promoted  to  tho 
rank  of  a  major ;  and  this  person  is  only  a  major. 
For  my  part,  I  have  a  presentiment — " 

"  Bless  the  woman  alive!"  exclaimed  her  hus- 
band, irritated  at  what  he  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  female  prejudice  and  obstinacy,  "  don't 
you  see  the  immeasurable  distance  between  a 
simple  regimental  major  and  a  major-general  F" 

"  Not  a  greater  distance,  father,"  interposed 
Constance,  "  than  there  was  between  a  private 
and  a  major." 

"  Pshaw !  You  women  are  all  alike.  It  is  only 
a  similarity  of  name,  I  tell  you." 

"Finish  the  account,  at  all  events,  father," 
suggested  Harold.  "  We  can  comparo  notes 
afterwards." 

Taking  up  the  paper  again,  the  farmer  resumed 
the  reading: — "  1  Of  the  commander  of  the  expe- 
ditionary forces,  Major-General  Havering,  been 
brought  to  a  speedy  and  most  satisfactory  ter- 
mination. Early  in  the  November  of  last  year 
General  Havering  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  force 
of  2-5,000  men,  composed  of  three  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's regiments  of  infantry,  seven  regiments  of 
the  Honourable  Company  s  European  troops, 
some  Poonali  horse  and  irregular  cavalry,  with 
ten  light  field-piccos  and  an  efficient  body  of  ar- 
tillery, and  about  10,000  sepoys.  Embarking  his 
infantry  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  ordering  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  advance  along  the  right 
bank  of  tho  Jina,  General  Havering  started  from 
Patna,  and  in  fifteen  days  reached  the  fork  of  the 
river  above  named,  where  a  powerful  army  of  the 
enemy  was  posted  and  strongly  intrenched,  to 
oppose  the  hostile  entrance  of  our  forces  into  tho 
territory.  Taking  advantage  of  a  denso  fog,  tho 
general  suddenly  transported  all  his  cavalry, 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  artillery,  by  an  extem- 
porised bridge  of  boats,  from  tho  east  to  the  west 
bank  of  tho  river,  and,  pushing  his  flotilla  has- 
tily forward,  was  enabled  to  pass  by  the  enemy, 
totally  unperceived  in  the  darkness. 

" 1  At  daybreak,  when  about  six  cos  boyond 
tho  enemy's  lines,  General  Havering  suddenly 
recrossed  tho  river  again  to  the  eastern  bank. 
By  mounting  an  infantry  soldier  behind  every 
trooper,  loading  the  elephants,  camels,  and  bul- 
locks with  as  many  of  his  light  infantry  as  could 
be  seated,  and  doubling  the  number  of  sweeps  to 
his  boats,  he  wo*  enabled  to  bind  the  rest  of  his 
forces  by  the  afternoon,  and  by  a  hasty  march  of 
two  hours  to  intrench  his  army  in  front  of  tho 
enemy's  capital  city  of  Mocwanpoor.  This  was 
done  so  admirably  that,  while  he  commanded  the 
approaches  of  the  capital,  he  was  enabled  to  pre- 
sent such  a  front  in  tho  opposite  direction  that 
tho  city  could  not  bo  relieved  by  the  army  already 
in  tho  field  without  previously  risking  an  action. 
At  sunrise  tho  Nepaulese  rajah,  having  dis- 
covered the  ruse,  immediately  set  his  army  in 
motion,  and  followed  up  the  pursuit  with  as 
much  despatch  as  the  cumbrous  nature  of  his 
conveyances  would  permit,  but  was  unablo  to 
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come  in  sight  of  his  enemy  till  General  Haver- 
ing had  made  his  masterly  disposition. 

"  1  The  rajah,  believing  that  he  saw  the  whole 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  force  in  the  long  front  drawn 
up  among  the  low  hills  before  him,  at  once  placed 
his  army  in  battle  array,  and  in  person  led  on  his 
overwhelming  force  of  cavalry  on  the  right,  while 
the  artillery  on  the  left  and  the  infantry  in  the 
centre  kept  line  and  flung  themselves  madly  on 
the  seeming  handful  of  men  before  them,  who 
waited  patiently  for  the  onslaught.  At  this  mo- 
ment General  Havering  ordered  the  regiments 
who  had  been  lying  d*vvn  to  rise  and  fire,  wben 
a  terrific  discharge  from  more  than  10,000  small 
arms,  and  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  field- 
pieces,  was  poured  in  on  tho  enemy.  The 
slaughter  was  frightful.  For  an  instant  tho  sur- 
vivors stood  appalled  and  irresolute  ,  then,  turn- 
ing on  their  own  supporting  columns,  they  cut 
their  way  off  the  field  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 
"While  the  struggle  between  the  advancing  and 
the  flying  foe  was  taking  place  the  field-pieces 
were  again  loaded  with  grape  and  canister  and  i 
discharged  with  murderous  effect. 

"  *  Tho  battle  was  over ;  not  another  shot  was 
fired.  Of  tho  60,000  men  the  rajah  hod  brought 
into  action  only  ten  minutes  previously  not  a  man 
was  visible,  except  the  dead  and  dying.  The 
horsemen  in  their  efforts  to  escape  had  ridden 
down  those  on  foot,  whoso  mangled  bodies 
strewed  the  plain  in  all  directions. 

"  *  The  sudden  setting  in  of  darkness  prevented 
General  Havering  ordering  a  pursuit.  Sufficient 
light,  however,  remained  to  enable  Colonel 
Taunton,  at  the  head  of  the  Poonah  horse,  to 
capture  the  whole  of  tho  enemy's  camp  equipage, 
baggage,  and  artillery,  with  a  largo  amount  of 
stores,  and  the  rajah's  private  tents,  treasure 
chests,  and  wardrobe.  The  loss  of  tho  enemy 
was  enormous,  and,  for  so  short  an  action,  almost 
unprecedented. 

" 1  Major-General  Havering  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
early  on  the  following  morning  to  the  governor  of 
Mocwanpoor,  apprising  him  of  tho  defeat  of  the 
rajah,  and  threatening  that  if  the  gates  were  not 
instantly  opened,  or  conditions  mode  to  ransom 
he  capital,  the  walls  would  bo  immediately 
breached,  and  the  city  given  over  to  assault  and 
plunder.  These  demands  not  being  complied 
with,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  hillock  within 
range  of  tho  walls,  and  a  breastwork  thrown  up 
with  sand-bags  and  fascines.  Tho  field-piece* 
were  mounted  behind  this  cover,  and  a  fire  di- 
rected with  such  rapidity  and  precision  on  one 
part  of  the  walls  that  in  less  than  an  hour  a  large 
and  assailable  breach  was  made  in  tho  weakest 
curtain  of  the  city. 

**  *  Upon  this  a  flag  of  truce  was  hung  over  the 
battlements,  whence  not  a  shot  had  been  returned, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  governor 
and  his  officers  came  forth  on  elephants,  pre- 
ceded by  white  flags,  kettle-drums,  and  gongs, 
to  half-way  between  the  British  intrenchments 
and  the  city  gate.  Here  a  splendid  marquee  of 
crimson  cloth  and  bullion  fringe,  part  of  tho 
spoil  of  the  previous  night,  had  previously  been 
erected.  To  this  spot  Major- General  Havering, 
with  his  staff  and  a  guard  of  honour,  advanced 
to  meet  the  governor.  Tho  ransom  of  the  city  j 
was  here  decided  upon,  and  two  hours  later  paid 
in  silver  bars  and  ingots  of  gold.  At  the 
samo   time   tho  original  cause  of  war  was  j 


apologised  for  and  compensated,  and  a  lasting 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  the 
British  government,  and  tho  Honourable  Com- 
pany drawn  un  and  signed,  it  beinj?  agreed  that 
the  army  should  be  withdrawn  on  the  second  day 
from  signing  the  treaty,  or  as  soon  as  the  sum 
that  would  cover  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
was  paid.  The  rajah  having  on  the  next  day 
returned  to  his  capital  and  ratified  the  treaty, 
and  the  compensation  being  duly  paid,  General 
Havering  returned  with  his  forces  to  Patna, 
having  effected  in  the  shortest  time  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  satisfactory  campaigns  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  India.' 

"  There,  now  I  have  read  all  the  Indian  news 
this  Gazette  contains,  and  I  repeat  again"  (and 
here  Mr.  Havering  spoke  with  marked  emphasis) 
"  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  relationship 
between  this  no  doubt  veteran  Mojor-General 
Havering  and  our  young  son  Captain  Edgar 
Havering." 

"  Major,  master— major,  at  least,"  persistently 
remarked  the  dame. 

"  Oh !  then,  major,  if  you  like.  So  let  us  have 
no  more  talk  on  that  nonsensical  head,  if  you 
please,"  the  farmer  concluded,  dogmatically. 

"You  said  just  now,  father,  that  you  thought 
you  could  throw  some  light  upon  who  that  young 
officer  was  to  whose  court-martial  Edgar  was 
going  when  he  finished  his  last  letter,"  said  Con- 
stance, anxious  to  give  the  conversation  a  new 
theme. 

"Ah!  so  I  can.  I've  heard  quite  a  little 
romance  since  dinner,  and,  as  it  has  something  to 
do  with  our  boy,  I  am  sure  of  enlisting  all  your 
attentions.  Do  you  recollect  Mary  Baker,  dame, 
the  wheelwright's  daughter,  the  pretty  girl  that 
they  once  made  Queen  of  the  May  V' 

"She  that  married  Nixon  tho  smith,  who 
afterwards  went  for  a  soldier  P" 

"  The  same  exactly.  It  was  said  his  brother, 
who  was  in  the  army,  enticed  him  to  enlist." 

"  I  remember  the  girl,  and  all  about  the  lads, 
too,  father,"  observed  Harold.  "  Mary  was  very 
fond  of  young  Nixon." 

"  Well,  Mary  is  now  a  widow,  and  has  just 
come  home  again  to  the  village,  with  her  children, 
and  has  hired  a  room  at  her  father's  cottage." 

"  A  widow  is  she  ?  Poor  Mary !  How  will  she 
manage  to  support  herself  f"  Mrs.  Havering  in- 
quired. 

"Oh!  she's  pretty  well  off  in  that  respect, 
though,  poor  thing,  she  has  had  her  trials.  Her 
husband  was  out  on  picket  duty  one  dark  night 
and  was  induced  to  leave  his  post.  Ho  was  dis- 
covered, tried,  and  shot,  our  Edgar  having  to  see 
the  painful  duty  carried  out." 

"Edjrar?  How  was  that  possible,  and  he  in 
India  fY  inquired  the  dame. 

"  Why,  he  belonged  to  the  samo  regiment." 

"Then  Mary  must  have  seen  our  Edgar 
lately  rr"  romarked  the  mother  eagerly. 

"  No  such  thing.  I  asked  her  that  question, 
you  may  be  sure.  She  was  many  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  regiment  when  ho  was  tried  and 
executed,  and  know  nothing  of  what  had  taken 
place  till  months  after,  when  she  received  a 
packet  from  the  '  good  captain,'  as  she  calls  our 
Edgar,  telling  her  what  had  hapt»ened,  and  en- 
closing a  letter  from  her  husband,  written  after 
the  sentence,  with  orders  on  the  authorities  at 
Somerset  House  for  his  back  pay  and  prfee-money, 
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and  a  cheque  from  Edgar  for  £100  to  start  her 
in  some  way  of  business,  and  a  promise  to  look 
uftcr  her  interest  when  ho  returned  to  England." 

"  Edgar  must  be  rich  to  ntford  to  give  a  hun- 
dred pounds  away  in  charity,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Havering,  pleased  at  her  favourite  son's  gener- 
osity. 

"  Then  this,  I  suppose,  was  the  court-martial 
to  which  Edgar  referred,"  Constance  observed. 

"  Oh!  no,  it  wasn't,  though  it  occurred  at  the 
same  time.  I  thought  it  was,  and  asked  Mary 
Nixon  that  question,  but,  though  she  was  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  away  at  the  time,  there  were  so 
many  sick  or  disbanded  soldiers  going-  home  in 
the  ship  with  her  that  she  heard  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  canton- 
ment of  Bombay  both  before  and  after  her  hus- 
band's execution.  Now,  who  do  vou  think  that 
officer  was  to  whom  Edgar  alludes  V" 

"  How  can  wo  possibly  guess,  father,  "  ex- 
claimed Constance,  in  some  surprise  at  her 
parent's  query,  "not  knowing,  besides  Edgar, 
another  officer  in  the  army  r" 

11  Well,  not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense, 
what  do  you  think  of  Colonel  Lionel  Clinton  r" 

"  What,  Lionel  ?  Edgar's  friend  and  earliest 
companion  ?  Lionel  Clinton  ?  Impossible  !  " 
ejaculated  the  whole  party,  in  general  astonish- 
ment. 

"  The  fact,  for  all  that.  That  he  did  not  know 
tho  namo  or  offence  of  tho  officer  to  bo  tried  is 
explained  by  tho  fact  that  Edgar  had  only  just 
joined  the  cantonment,  and  was  also  ignorant 
that  Lionel  was  in  India.  Tho  true  nature  of 
Lionel's  derelictions  I  could  not  ascertain,  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  so  serious  that  ho  ex- 
pected public  exposure  and  cashiering.  Having 
heard,  I  suppose,  of  Edgar's  presence,  he  seems 
to  have  sent  for  and  asked  his  assistance  to  save 
him  from  the  disgrace  he  expected.  Through 
Edgar's  influence  with  his  own  colonel,  and  tho 
colonel's  with  the  general,  Lionel  was,  however, 
only  ordered  to  sell  out  and  return  to  England  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

"  And  you  could  hear  nothing  more  of  Edgar  r" 
inquired  the  anxious  mother. 

"  Nothing ;  and  all  this  was  merely  hearsay 
evidence.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  report  of 
all  tho  men  who  came  home  with  Mary  and  her 
children,  that  Edgar  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
corps,  the  friend  of  the  officers,  and  tbo  idol  of 
the  men ;  all  of  them,  she  says,  declaring  that  be 
will  bo  colonel  of  tho  5th  before  he  returns 
home." 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  something  very 
singular  in  Lionel  s  conduct  when  ho  came  homo 
two  years  ago,  saying  he  had  left  the  army 
in  disgust,  and  that  he  should  go  abroad,"  re- 
marked Constance.  "  He  refused,  after  ono  visit, 
to  return  to  his  father's ;  and  he  so  proud,  too,  of 
such  old  family  ties  and  distinctions.  Ethel  told 
mo  herself  she  could  not  make  out  what  had  in- 
duced her  brother  to  leave  the  army  in  so  abrupt 
a  manner.  When  she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
met  Edgar  ho  was  very  angry,  and  asked  if  she 
thought  that  he,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  would  com- 
promise his  dignity  by  speaking  to  a  private." 

"  Something  has  happened  to  hurt  the  family 
prido,  I  am  very  certain,"  resumed  tho  farmer, 
taking  the  warm  seat  in  tho  settle,  and  shading 
his  broad  bronzed  face  from  the  scorching  heat 
of  tho  wood  Are.   "Sir  Jasper  never  now  talks 


about  his  son's  brilliant  future  as  one  of  the  first 
strategetieal  commanders  of  modern  times  ;  and  I 
have  good  reason  to  know  that,  whatever  may 
have  disgusted  Lionel  with  the  army,  he  has 
found  abundant  componsation  for  it  at  the 
fashionable  gaining- table*  of  Homberg,  Baden, 
and  other  watering-places  of  Germany.  That 
something  is  wrong  with  the  family  is  evident, 
for  Sir  Jasper  told  me  himself  to-day  that  he 
wants  to  sell  the  hall." 

"  Sell  Clinten  Court !"  exclaimed  ( 
chorus. 

"When  de  you  expect  Ethel  to  call 
inquired  Mrs.  Havering  of  Constance. 

rt  To-morrow,  mother." 

At  that  moment  the  village  postman  entered 
tho  comfortable  apartment,  and,  taking  a  large 
sealed  envelope  from  tho  mail  at  his  side,  said,  as 
he  handed  it  across  the  table — 

"  A  letter,  squire,  from  foreign  parts  ;  postage, 
three  shillings  and  ninepence.  I  hope  the  ladies 
is  well  to-night,  and  your  rheumatiz,  squire,  is 
better." 

"Good  news,  dame;  it's  from  Edgar,"  ex- 
claimed the  fanner.  Then,  turning  to  tho  man,  he 
added,  as  he  took  out  his  purse  to  pay  for  the 
letter,  "Yes,  much  better,  thank  you,  Morris;  all 
well.  There ;  thank  you.  If  you  follow  Betty  into 
the  kitchen  she  will  help  you  to  a  tankard  of 
beer  and  some  c  old  meat.    Good  night." 

"The  same  to  you,  squire,  and  ladies.  Thank 
you,  sir.  I  hope  you'll  have  good  news."  And, 
Hxing  his  eyes  on  tho  receding  joint,  Morri* 
attached  himself  so  closely  to  Betty,  as  she  re- 
moved tho  last  of  tho  supper,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  have  quitted  tho  room  together. 

The  large  sealed  letter  having  passed  through 
nearly  a  dozen  pairs  of  anxious  hands,  and  stood 
the  inspection  of  as  many  eager  eyes,  from  the 
still  comely  and  reverend  mother  to  the  youngest 
of  tho  children,  it  was  again  returned  to  the 
lather. 

Farmer  Havering  broko  the  seal,  and,  taking 
out  tho  enclosure,  glanced  his  eye  hastily  down 
tho  closely-written  pages,  and  at  last,  with  a 
heightened  colour  and  a  deeply  thankful  look, 
remained  for  a  moment  in  a  kind  of  grateful 
rapture,  with  his  eyes  turned  to  tho  ceiling; 
thon,  calmly  laving  down  the  letter  by  his  sido 
on  tho  settle,  he  folded  his  hands  and  said,  in 
accents  of  devout  reverenco — 

"  Lord  God,  1  thank  and  bless  Thee !" 

Beforo  his  wife  or  children  could  express  a 
wish  regarding  tho  letter  they  were  so  anxious  to 
hear  read  he  resumed  in  tho  same  strain— 

"  Tho  devout  wishes  of  my  life  have  been 
gratified,  and  God,  in  His  mercy,  has  granted  me 
my  prayer,  and  given  me  back  my  son." 

Tnen,  turning  to  his  wife,  whoso  hand  he  took 
and  kissed  with  all  the  fervour  of  youth  and  tho 
devotion  of  an  honourable  age,  he  continued — 

"  I  am  but  an  idle  dreamer,  who  arrogantly  sets 
his  aged  prejudice  against  maternal  instinct. 
You  were  right,  wife  and  children,  right.  What 
I  have  iust  read  to  you  was  the  achievement  of  our 
beloved.  Edgar,  while  I  believed  it  was  a  stranger. 
Our  boy,  Alice,  is  indeed  a  major-general." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  FLA88Y. 

The  loss  of  Calcutta,  and  tho  hideous  tragedy 
of  the  Black  Hole,  were  no  sooner  reported  in 
Madras  than  every  availablo  soldier  and  sailor 
»«  despatched  to  retake  the  captured  fortress 
and  avenge  its  unfortunate  garrison.  The  troops 
destined  for  the  expedition  amounted  to  iXX)  Eu- 
ropeans and  1500  Sepoys  under  Colonel  Clive, 
accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  five  ship*  under 
Admiral  Watson ;  but  when  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture they  wero  deprived  of  the  royal  artillery 
and  of  the  King's  guns  and  stores  by  the  dis- 
graceful refusal  of  Colonel  Aldcrcron  to  tako  an 
inferior  command. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1756,  tho  expedition 


sailed  from  Madras,  and  on  tho  20th  of  December 
all  the  ships  except  two,  after  encountering  somo 
disasters,  had  arrived  at  Fulta,  a  village  on  tho 
Hooghly,  at  somo  distance  from  Calcutta,  where 
the  British  authorities  had  re-assembled  when 
beginning  to  recover  from  tho  effects  of  their 
panic. 

Tho  absence  of  the  two  missing  ships  seriously 
diminished  tho  efficiency  of  the  force.  Ono  of 
them,  the  Cumberland,  which  boro  tho  flag  of 
Admiral  Pocock,  the  second  in  command,  was 
the  largest  in  the  squadron,  and  had  on  board 
250  of  the  European  troops ;  the  other,  a  Com- 
pany's ship,  named  the  Mnrlbarounh,  contained 
the  greater  part  of  the  field-artillery.  A  de- 
tachment under  Major  Kil  pa  trick  was  at  Fulta, 
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bat.  having  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  effects 
of  long  encampment  upon  swampy  ground,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  add  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  British  force.  Of  230  men  who 
had  originally  composed  it  one-half  had  perished, 
and  of  those  who  survived  only  30  were  fit  for 
duty.  Reinforcements  were  expected  from  Bom- 
bay, but  Clive  determined  to  wait  neither  for 
them  nor  for  the  arrival  of  tho  two  ships  which 
had  been  separated  from  tho  rest  of  the  fleet,  but 
to  advance  at  once  upon  Calcutta. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  left  a  garrison  of 
3000  men  in  Calcutta,  novcr  contemplated  tho 
probability  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  tho 
English  to  recover  that  placo.  He  was  much 
astonished,  therefore,  to  find  that  they  were  ad- 
vancing in  great  forco  upon  their  old  settlement, 
and  forthwith  ordered  his  whole  army  to  asscmblo 
at  Moorshcdabad,  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
for  tho  purpose  of  resisting  tho  daring  strangers. 

On  the  27th  of  December  the  fleet  left  Fulta, 
and  tho  next  day  anchored  at  Moidapore,  where 
tho  troops  were  disembarked  and  marched  to  at- 
tack Buj-Buj,  a  fort  of  sonic  strength  atx*ut  ten 
miles  distant.  The  march  thither  was  one  of 
dreadful  fatigue,  and  occupied  sixteen  hours. 
The  country  was  such  as  could  not  be  traversed, 
under  tho  most  favourablo  circumstances,  with- 
out extreme  labour,  and  the  troops  on  this  occa- 
sion had  not  only  to  encounter  tho  difficulties 
which  it  presented  t«  their  own  passage,  but  also 


to  drag  along  with  them  two  field-pieces 
tumbril  laden  with  ammunition. 

After  such  a  march  in  such  a  climate,  when 
tho  troops  camo  to  their  ground  they  sloinl  very 
much  in  need  of  repose.  They  indulged  them- 
selves in  this,  however,  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  quarters  were  beaten  up  during  tho  night 
by  Monichund,  the  Governor  of  Calcutta,  who 
rushed  upon  the  sleeping  British  with  a  body  of 
3000  horse  and  foot.  On  tho  first  alarm  C'livo 
promptly  mado  tho  necessary  dispositions  for  re- 
pelling tho  enemy,  who  were  speedily  driven 
from  tho  posts  they  had  occupied,  Monichund 
himself  turning  his  elephant  and  flying  with  bin 
wholo  force  moro  rapidly  even  than  ho  had  ad- 
vanced to  tho  attack. 

Tho  following  day  was  fixed  for  an  assault  on 
Bui-Buj,  but,  in  tho  confusion  of  the  ni^ht  at- 
tack, a  drunken  sailor  named  Strahan,  belonging 
to  the  British  squadron,  having  strangled  to  tho 
ditch,  crossed  it  and  scrambled  over  tho  ramparts. 
Finding  no  sentinels,  he  shouted  to  tho  advanced 
guard  of  the  British  forco  that  he  had  taken,  tho 
fort  with  his  own  hand,  and,  on  their  proceeding 
to  join  him,  it  was  found  that  the  placo  was 
evacuated.  Monichund,  having  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta, loft  in  that  city  a  garrison  of  500  men,  and 
marched  with  the  rest  of  his  force  to  Hooghly. 

On  Jho  2nd  of  January  the  English  once  more 
became  masters  of  Calcutta,  where,  however, 
some  fierce  disputes  arose  between  tho  King's 
and  East  India  Company's  o Ulcers  as  to  tho  right 
of  command.  Their  divisions  being  at  length 
healed,  a  force  was  detached  to  attack  Hooghly, 
and,  the  fleet  having  effected  a  breach  in  tho  fort, 
it  was  carried  without  loss  by  assault. 

Meanwhile  the  Soubahdar  was  advancing,  and 
on  tho  3rd  of  Fobruary  tho  van  of  his  army  was 
seen  in  full  march  towards  Calcutta,  whilo  somo 
villages  in  tho  distance  were  in  flames,  and  the 
terror  of  his  approach  prevented  tho  country 


peoplo  from  bringing  provisions  either  to  tha 
town  or  to  the  British  army.  Another  cause  of. 
alarm  was  the  intelligence  of  war  having  been 
declared  between  England  and  France,  and  a 
junction  might  therefore  be  expected  between  the 
Soubahdar  and  the  garrison  at  Chandernagore, 
which  comprised  as  many  Europeans  as  the 
English  had  in  the  field.  Under  these  circum- 
stances negotiations  took  place,  and  the  Sou- 
bahdar agreed  to  restore  tho  Company's  fac- 
tories, while  the  English  were  permitted  to 
fortify  Calcutta,  to  coin  money  in  their  own 
mint,  all  their  merchandise  to  be  exempt  from 
tax,  fees,  or  imposition  of  any  kind,  and  all  the 
privileges  to  bo  restored  which  had  been  granted 
them  by  tho  Mogul  Emperors  from  their  first 
arrival  in  the  province.  No  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, was  obtained  for  the  atrocities  of  tho  Black 
Hole. 

It  was  part  of  Clive' s  instructions  to  attack  tho 
settlement  of  Chandernagore,  if,  during  his  com- 
mand in  Bengal,  news,  should  arrive  of  war  hav- 
ing been  declared  between  England  and  France. 
This  had  now  occurred,  but  he  could  not  attack 
Chandernagore  without  an  actual  breach  with  the 
Soubahdar,  who  was  moro  friendly  towards  tho 
French  than  tho  English.  1 1  was  decided,  how  • 
ever,  to  incur  this  risk,  and  on  the  23rd  of  March 
Chandernagoro  was  taken  by  the  forces  under 
Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive,  after  a  most 
obstinate  resistance,  and  with  great  slaughter  on 
board  the  ships  engaged,  "tew  naval  engage- 
ments," says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "have  excited 
more  admiration,  and  oven  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  river  is  so  much  bettor  known,  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  largest  vessels  of  this  fleet 
were  navigated  to  Chandernagore,  and  laid  along- 
side tho  batteries  of  that  settlement,  is  a  subject 
of  wonder." 

Alarmed  by  tho  success  of  the  English  at 
Chandernagore,  the  Soubahdar  reinforced  a  large 
division  of  his  armv  encamped  at  Plaasy  by  a  body 
of  15,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Meer  Jaffier 
— the  very  man  who  was  plotting  against  him ! 
During  these  movements  secret  negotiations  were 
going  on  between  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  Bri- 
tish authorities,  and  a  treaty  was  at  length  con- 
cluded between  them.  A  rumour  of  this  treaty 
having  come  to  the  ears  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  he  at 
first  thought  of  attacking  Meer  Jaffier  in  his 
palace  with  artillery,  but,  his  heart  failing  him. 
ho  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  too  powerful 
rival.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  won  over  by 
the  concessions  of  his  sovereign,  and  they  swore 
upon  the  Koran  to  adhere  to  one  another.  The 
Soubahdar  then  addressed  a  letter  of  indignation 
and  defiance  to  Clive,  and,  in  proud  anticipation 
of  a  victory  over  his  English  enemy,  ordered  his 
whole  army  to  assemble  without  delay  at  their 
former  encampments  at  Plassy,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Moorshcdabad,  and  ninety  from  Calcutta. 

In  the  meantime  tho  English  had  not  been 
idle,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  tho  troops  at  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  party  of  150  seamen  from  the  fleet, 
marched  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  British 
force  at  Chandernagore.  Hero  100  seamen  were 
left  in  garrison,  that  every  soldier  might  be  at 
liberty  for  service  in  tho  field;  and  on  the  13th 
tho  rest  of  the  forco  proceeded  on  their  march. 
It  consisted  of  650  European  infantry,  150  artil- 
lerymen, including  50  seamen,  2100  Sepoys,  and 
a  small  number  of  half-black  Portuguese,  making 
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n  total  of  something  more  than  3000  men ;  it  was  I 
accompanied  by  eight  field-pieces  and  one  or  two 
largo  howitzers. 

The  British  force  continued  its  march  without 
interruption,  and  on  tho  17th  of  June  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  fort  of  Kutwah,  where 
they  found  an  immense  store  of  rice. 

Surajah  Dowlah, after  somo  altercation  with  his 
troops  respecting  urrears  of  pay,  had  succeeded 
in  assembling  at  and  near  l'lussy  his  whole  force, 
amounting  to  50,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  were 
cavalry,  with  upwards  of  40  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  Hooghly  flowed  between  tho  two  armies, 
and  to  cross  it  was  to  provoke  an  engagement. 
Uncertain  of  the  support  of  Meor  Juffier,  Clive 
for  some  time  hesitated  to  take  a  step  which,  if  it 
should  fail,  would  bo  fatal  to  the  British  power 
in  Bengal.  At  length,  however,  ho  decided  on 
risking  tho  attempt,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  a  council  of  war,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
Jane  the  British  force  crossed  the  river.  An 
hour  after  midnight  they  arrived  at  Plassy,  and 
took  up  a  position  there  in  a  grove  of  mango 
trees. 

At  daybreak  the  army  of  Surajah  Dowlah  was 
■discovered  in  motion.  Countless  bodies  of  troops 
were  #een  advancing  with  guns  of  the  largest 
calibre,  drawn  by  vast  trains  of  oxen,  while  a 
number  of  elephants,  gorgeously  clothed  in  scar- 
let cloth  and  embroidery,  added  greatly  to  the 
magnificence  of  tho  spectacle.  The  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  disposed  in  columns  of  four  aud 
five  thousand  each,  and  between  them  wero 
placed  portions  of  the  artillery.  They  marched 
us  if  intending  to  sut round  the  English  force  as 
far  as  the  river  would  permit,  but  as  soon  as  their 
rear  was  clear  of  the  csunp  they  halted,  and  a  party 
of  forty  or  fifty  Frenchmen  advanced  with  somo 
guns,  their  officer,  named  Sinfray,  calling  \ipon 
some  of  the  Soubahdar's  troops  to  follow  him. 
But  such  was  their  mistrust  of  each  other  that 
no  commander  dared  to  advance  singly,  for  fear 
some  other  commander,  favourable  to  the  British, 
should  fall  on  him.  A  general  cannonading,  how- 
ever, commenced  from  the  Soubahdar's  artillery, 
which  was  severely  felt  by  tho  English,  who  had 
quitted  the  grove,  where  they  were  sheltered  by  a 
bank,  in  front  of  which  they  wero  now  drawn  up. 
Clive,  therefore,  withdrew  his  troops  once  more 
to  their  position  behind  the  bank.  Tho  enemy 
thereupon  advanced  their  heavy  artillery  nearer, 
and  firod  with  greater  rapidity  than  before ;  but 
they  produced  little  effect,  tho  English  troops 
escaping  the  shots  by  sitting  down  under  cover ' 
of  tho  bank. 

About  noon  a  heavy  shower  so  much  damaged 
tho  enemy's  powder  that  their  firo  became  feeble ; 
but  tho  English,  who  had  throughout  tho  d;»y 
answered  the  enemy's  guns  with  their  field-pieces, 
continued  tiring  without  interruption,  and  with 
considerable  effect.  Another  disaster  befell  tho 
Soubahdar's  cause  in  tho  loss  of  Moodoem  Khan, 
one  of  the  most  ablo  and  faithful  of  his  generals, 
who  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball. 
Shortly  afterwards  tho  enemy  ceased  firing,  tho 
oxen  were  yoked  to  the  artillery,  and  the  whole 
aimy  turned  and  proceeded  slowly  towards  their 
camp. 

Tno  Frenchmen,  who  scom  to  have  behaved 
with  much  gallantry,  still  kept  their  post,  till  a 
party  of  British,  under  Major  Kilpatrick,  moved 
fjrward  to  attack  them,  when  Sinfray,  seeing 


I  himself  unsupported,  retired,  but  carried  off  his 
guns.  Tho  detachment  which  had  dislodged  tho 
French  party  was  soon  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  the  British  force,  and,  all  the  field-pieces 
having  been  brought  up,  a  vigorous  cannonade 
was  commenced  on  the  enemy's  camp.  Symp- 
toms of  confusion  after  a  timo  encouraged  Clivo 
to  attack  at  once  an  angle  of  tho  camp,  and 
an  eminence  near  it.  Both  were  carried,  and  a 
general  rout  ensued,  and  the  camp,  baggage,  and 
artillery  of  the  enemy  became  prize  to  their  con- 
querors. The  enemy  were  pursued  for  about  six 
miles,  and  it  is  supposed  lost  in  tho  action  and 
during  the  pursuit  five  or  six  hundred  men.  Tho 
loss  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
about  seventy. 

When  Moodoem  Khan  was  killed  the  unhappy 
sovereign  of  Bengal  sent  for  Moot  Jaffier.  Cast- 
ing his  turban  at  the  feet  of  his  rebellious  gene- 
ral, he  implored  him  in  almost  abject  terms  to 
forget  their  differences,  and  conjured  him,  by  tho 
respect  due  to  their  departed  relative  Alivevdi 
Khan,  to  defend  the  throne  of  his  successor. 
Meer  Jaffier  promised  all  that  the  Soubahdar 
could  wish,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  English 
Surajah  Dowlah  was  advised  to  retire  to  Moor- 
shedabad,  and,  his  fears'  strongly  supporting  the 
re-commendation,  ho  fled  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity, being  one  of  the  first  to  bear  to  his  capital 
the  news  of  his  own  disgrace.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  Soubahdar  rendered  hopeless  any  at- 
tempt to  rally  his  troops,  and  nothing  was  left  for 
the  English  but  to  take  possession  of  the  camp 
and  pursue  the  fugitives. 

Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  kept  aloof  during  tho 
battle,  and  had  endeavoured  to  stand  well  with 
both  parties,  was  conscious  that  his  conduct 
throughout  had  been  open  to  suspicion ;  and,  in 
the  interview  with  tho  English  officers  which 
followed  tho  flight  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  he  evinced 
more  apprehension  than  joy.  The  military 
honours  with  which  he  was  received  at  the  Eng- 
glish  camp  alarmed  instead  of  gratifying  him ; 
but  on  being  introduced  to  Clivo  his  fears  wero 
allayed  by  the  apparent  cordiality  with  which  l ho 
colonel  saluted  him  as  Soubahdar  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa.  A  few  days  afterwards  ho 
was  led  by  Clive  to  the  musnud  in  the  hall  of 
audienco  at  Moorshcdnbad,  and  received  tho  formal 
homage  of  the  principal  officers  and  dependents 
of  the  government. 

Mennwhilo  Surajah  Dowlah  arrived  at  Dand- 
pore  about  midnight  after  the  battlo,  and,  several 
of  his  principal  officers  being  already  there,  ho 
assembled  them  in  council.  Rejecting  tho  ad- 
vice urged  by  some  of  them  that  he  should 
surrender  to  tho  English,  he  disguised  himself 
in  a  humble  garb,  and,  with  his  favourito 
eunuch  and  concubine,  carrying  a  casket  of  his 
most  precious  jewels,  placed  himself  in  a  bargo 
and  endeavoured  to  push  up  tho  river  to  Patna, 
where,  from  tho  fidelity  of  tho  governor,  ho 
expected  to  bo  in  safety.  Ho  arrived  at  Ra- 
jemahl,  where  tho  boatmen,  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue, insisted  on  resting  for  the  night,  and  tho 
ex-nabob  sought  concealment  in  a  deserted  gar- 
den. In  tho  morning,  however,  a  man  of  low 
rank,  whose  ears  in  a  fit  of  rage  ho  had  formerly 
caused  to  be  cut  off,  discovered  him,  and  made 
the  roport  to  a  brother  of  Jaffier,  who  gave  notice 
to  tho  soldiers  in  pursuit.  They  hastened  to  seizo 
their  prey,  and  convoyed  him  down  the  river  to 
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Moorehcdabad,  treating  him  on  the  passage  with 
every  species  of  indignity. 

The  unhappy  prince  was  dragged  like  a  felon 
into  the  palace  which  he  had  bo  lately  occupied  in 
all  the  pomp  of  eastern  royalty.  Jaffier  showed 
himself  somewhat  affected  at  this  spectacle,  not 
indeed  without  reason,  having  owed  everything 
to  Aliverdi  Khan,  grandfather  to  Surajah,  against 
whom  aI*o  he  had  no  serious  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Ho  desired  the  captive  prince  to  retire, 
and  assembled  his  counsellors  to  deliberate  on  his 
fate.  Sonio  recommended  clemency;  others, 
among  whom  was  his  son  Meeran,  aged  about 
seventeen,  urged  the  cruel  but  safo  expedient  of 
putting  him  to  instant  death.  The  new  nabob 
still  hesitated,  when  the  youth  entreated  him  to 
go  to  bed  nnd  leave  to  him  the  care  of  the  royal 
captive.  He  consented,  not  without  an  obvious 
presentiment  of  what  would  follow.  Meeran  lost 
no  time  in  sending  a  band  of  assassins  to  the 
apartment  of  tho  prisoner,  who  met  his  end  with 
weak  and  pusillanimous  lamentations ;  and  the 
view  of  his  remains,  placed  on  an  elephant  and 
carried  through  the  streets,  induced  the  servilo 
crowd  to  yield  implicit  submission  to  Meer 
Jaffier. 

As  might  have  been  "expected,  Meer  Jaffier, 
sleeping  away  half  his  day,  was  no  match  for 
the  British— for  men  who  had  come  15,000  miles 
from  home  in  pursuit  of  money,  and  could  fight 
tho  natives  ten  to  one.  To  satisfy  tho  victors  of 
riassy  he  almost  emptied  the  Bengal  treasury, 
and  alter  plaeing  in  their  hands  a  vast  amount  of 
jewels  and  XHOO.000  in  cash  he  was  still  their 
debtor.  How,  tick  at  heart,  he  tried  to  wriggle 
from  his  bargain— how  they  dethroned  him  and 
how  they  restored  him — how  at  his  death  they 
made  his  son  nabob  nnd  degraded  the  youth  into 
a  mere  puppet  of  the  British  power— and  how, 
irresistiblo  in  eourago  and  in  craft,  they  tore 
Bengal  from  the  Emperors  of  Dolhi— wo  stay 
not  to  describe.  Let  tt  suffice  that  Clivo's  vic- 
tory at  Plassy  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 


ADVENTURE  OF  A  RANGER. 

Ox  the  20th  of  August,  1814,  twelvo  men  set 
out  from  Kentucky  for  Vandalia,  a  journey  of 
several  days*  distance  through  tho  backwoods. 
One  day  "  Indian  signs  "  were  seen  about  half  a 
mile  off,  and  at  night  the  savages  were  discovered 
prowling  about,  but  no  alarm  was  given. 

On  tho  following  morning  the  party  moved  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Passing  round  the 
fence  of  a  cornfield,  thev  struck  across  the 
prairie,  and  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when,  on  crossing  a  small  bridgo  which 
was  covcred*with  a  hazel  thicket,  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  Indians,  who  rose  suddenly  around 
them,  to  the  number  of  seventy  or  eighty,  and 
fired.  Four  of  the  party  wore  killed,  one  fell  badly 
wounded,  and  the  rest  fled,  with  tho  exception  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Colo. 

It  was  an  extremely  sultry  morning,  tho  day 
was  fast  dawning,  a  heavy  dew  hsd  fallen  the 
preceding  night,  the  air  was  still  and  humid,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  puns  hung  in  a  cloud  over 
itb»  spot.  Under  cover  of  this  cloud  Cole's  survi- 
ving companions  had  escaped,  supposing  all  who 
"  were  dead,  or  that,  at  all  events,  it  would 


bo  rashness  to  attempt  to  rescue  them  from  so 
overwhelming  a  force. 

Cole's  horse,  which  had  been  shot  through  the 
neck,  fell  to  his  knees,  and  rose  again  several  times. 
Believing  tho  animal  to  be  mortally  wounded,  he 
dismounted,  but,  finding  the  wound  had  not 
greatly  disabled  tho  beast,  he  continued  to  hold 
the  bridle ;  for,  as  he  now  felt  confident  of  being 
able  to  make  good  his  retreat,  he  determined  to 
firo  off  his  gun  before  he  retired.  One  of  the 
Indians  stood  at  no  great  distance  loading  his 
piece,  and  at  him  Cole  took  deliberate  aim,  fired, 
and  the  Indian  fell.  Cole,  still  concealed  by  the 
smoke,  reloaded  his  gun,  mounted,  and  turned  to 
fly,  when  a  low  voice  near  him  hailed  him  with 
*'  Tom,  you  won't  leave  me  Y" 

On  looking  round  he  discovered  the  suppliant 
to  be  one  of  his  comrades,  named  Burgess,  who 
was  lying  wounded  on  the  ground.  Cole  answered 
instantly,  "  No,  I'll  not  leave  you  ;  come  along, 
and  I'll  take  care  of  you."  "  I  can't  come,"  re- 
plied Burgess ;  "  my  leg  is  smashed  all  to  pieces." 

Colo  sprang  from  the  saddle,  and,  picking  up 
in  his  arm  his  comrade,  whose  ankle-bone  was 
broken,  he  proceeded  to  lift  him  on  his  horse, 
telling  him  to  fly,  and  that  he  would  make  his 
own  way  on  foot.  But  the  horse,  taking  fright  at 
this  instant,  darted  off,  leaving  Cole  with  his 
wounded  friend  on  foot.  Still  the  cool  bravery 
of  the  former  was  equal  to  any  emergency,  ana, 
sotting  Burgess  down  gently,  ho  told  him,  "  Now, 
my  good  fellow,  you  must  hop  off  in  tho  best 
way  you  can,  while  I  stay  between  you  and  the 
Indians,  to  keep  them  off,"  instructing  him  at  tho 
same  time  to  make  for  the  highest  grass,  and 
crawl  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ground.  Bur- 
gess followed  this  advice,  and  escaped  without 
molestation. 

Had  Cole  immediately  retreated  in  the  same 
direction  that  Burgess  had  taken  he  would  have 
secured  for  himself  an  immediate  and  safe  de- 
liverance, as  a  station  was  not  far  distant  in  a 
direct  line.  But  this  noble  fellow  foresaw  that  if 
he  pursued  the  same  track  it  would  lead  to  tho 
discovery  of  his  friend,  whose  life  would  pro- 
bably bo  forfeited.  Ho  therefore  took  the  heroic 
resolution  of  deviating  from  the  true  course  so 
widely  that  any  of  tho  enemy  following  him 
would  not  fall  in  with  Burgess. 

With  this  intention,  he  moved  stealthily  along 
through  the  smoko  and  bushes,  intending,  when 
ho  emerged,  to  run  at  his  topmost  speed ;  but  as 
he  left  the  thicket  he  beheld  an  Indian  of  gigantic 
proportions  near  him,  and  two  others  not  many 
paces  distant.  Cole  coolly  surveyed  his  foes,  and 
began  to  chalk  out  his  track,  coming  to  the  de- 
termination that,  as  he  had  an  enemy  on  each 
flank,  he  would  separato  them  and  engage  them 
singly.  Making  for  a  ravine  which  was  not  far 
off,  ho  bounded  away,  but  soon  found  that  one  of 
his  limbs  failed  him,  having  received  a  wound  on 
tho  first  fire,  which  until  now  ho  had  scarcely 
noticed.  Tho  largest  Indian  was  following  him 
closely.  Colo  turned  60veral  times  to  fire,  but 
tho  Indian  dodged  and  danced  about,  so  as  t<> 
baulk  tho  aim,  and  Tom  knew  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  firo  at  random.  The  other  two  were 
now  closing  on  him,  and  ho  found  that,  unless 
ho  could  dispose  of  the  first,  he  must  bo  over- 
powered. He  therefore  halted,  resolved  to  re- 
ceive a  fire ;  and  the  Indian,  a  few  paces  dis- 
tant, raised  his  rifle.   Cole  watched  his  advor- 
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sary's  eye,  and  just  as  he  thought  his  finger  ] 
pressed  the  trigger  he  suddenly  threw  his  side 
towards  him.  In  all  probability  this  movement 
saved  his  life,  for  the  boll  entered  his  thigh,  which 
would  otherwise  havo  pierced  his  body.  Cole 
fell,  but  rose  again  and  ran,  and  the  tall  Indian, 
making  certain  of  his  prey,  leaded  again,  and, 
joined  by  the  other  two,  went  on  in  pursuit. 
They  soon  came  upon  Cole,  who  had  again  fallen, 
nnd  as  he  rose  they  all  three  fired,  and  ho  re- 
ceived all  their  balls.  He  now  fell  and  roao 
several  times,  and  the  Indians,  laying  aside  their 
joins,  advanced  upon  him  with  spears  and  knives. 
They  frequently  charged  upon  him,  but  on  his 
presenting  his  gun  at  one  or  the  other  they  fell 
back.  At  length  tho  largest  one,  thinking  pro- 
bably, from  Colo  reserving  his  fire  so  long,  that 
his  gun  was  empty,  charged  boldly  up  to  him, 
nnd  C<<le,  with  a  steady  aim,  shot  him  dead. 

With  four  bullets  in  his  body,  and  with  an 
empty  gun,  two  Indians  before  him,  and  a  whole 
tribe  but  a  short  distance  off,  almost  any  man 
would  have  given  up  all  hope  ;  but  Cole  was  not 
to  bo  repressed  in  this  way.  Tho  Indian  whom 
he  had  just  slain  was  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
three,  and  ho  had  little  fear  of  tho  others.  He 
therefore  faced  them,  and  began  to  load  his  rifle. 
They  then  rushed  on  him,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody 
conflict  ensued.  Tho  Indians,  in  their  furious 
rushes,  stabbed  Cole  in  many  places,  but  fortu- 
nately tho  shafts  of  their  spears  were  thin  poles, 
fitted  hastily  for  tho  occasion,  and  bending  when- 
ever tho  point  struck  a  rib  or  other  obstacle.  At 
last  one  of  them  threw  his  tomahawk  ;  tho  ed^o 
sank  deeply  into  Colo's  cheek,  passed  through  the 
ear,  which  it  sevcrod,  laid  bare  his  skull,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  plain.  The  Indians  rushed 
on,  but  Cole  instantly  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  kept  them  off  with  his  feet  and  hands 
until  he  sueoccded  in  grasping  one  of  their  spears, 
which,  as  tho  Indian  attempted  to  pull  it  from 
him,  assisted  him  to  rise,  when,  clubbing  his  rifle, 
he  rushed  upon  his  nearest  foe  and  dashed  his 
brains  out. 

Tho  remaining  Indian  thereupon  rushed  on  ! 
Cole  and  attempted  to  stab  him;  tho  latter  now  I 
drew  his  hunting-knife  and  succeeded  in  stabbing 
the  Indian  in  several  places;  and  the  two  com- 
batants, bleeding  in  every  direction,  were  on  the 
point  of  fulling  by  each  other's  hands. 

At  this  moment,  however,  relief  was  at  hand, 
for  Burgess  had  carried  the  news  of  Cole's  dan- 
ger to  the  nearest  station,  and  a  body  of  rangers, 
hastily  setting  out  on  horseback  to  his  relief, 
reached  the  spot  at  tho  moment  indicated.  The  ' 
wounded  Indian  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cole, 
insensible  from  loss  of  blood,  was  takeu  up  by 
his  deliverers  and  carried  to  the  station. 

Ho  remained  in  a  critical  situation  for  several 
days,  and  his  life  was  preserved  with  some  difli-  I 
culty,  but  his  body  and  faro  were  teamed  with 
scars,  which  honourable  badges  ho  bore  with  him 
to  the  grave. 


CHASING  A  PRIVATEER. 

Towauds  evening  it  fell  dead  calm,  at  which 
time  there  were  two  strange-  sails  in  sight ; 
ono  of  them  a  ship  which  we  "  calculated  "  was 
an  American,  from  the  whiteness  of  his  sails— the 
other  a  very  suspicious  roguish-looking  brig ;  but, 


as  both  of  them  wero  hull  down,  much  of  this 
was  guess-work.  As  the  night  fell  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  wo  made  all  sail  in  the  direction 
of  the  brig,  though  she  was  no  longer  visible. 
In  tho  course  of  the  middle  watch  we  fortunately 
got  sight  of  her  with  our  night-glasses,  and  by 
two  in  the  morning  we  were  near  enough  to  give 
her  a  shot.  Tho  brig  was  then  standing  on  a 
wind,  while  we  were  coming  down  upon  her  right 
before  it,  or  nearly  so.  Tho  sound  of  our  bow- 
chaser  could  hardly  havo  reached  tho  vessol  be- 
fore her  helm  was  up  :  the  most  crack  ship  in  tho 
navy  could  hardly  havo  made  sail  more  smartly. 
The  two  forecastle  guns,  long  9-pounders,  wero 
now  brought  to  bear ;  but,  as  we  made  quite  sure 
of  catching  her,  and  did  not  wish  needlessly  to 
injure  our  prize  or  to  hurt  her  people,  orders  were 
given  to  fire  at  the  sails,  which,  expanded  as  they 
now  were  before  us,  like  tho  tail  of  a  peacock 
in  its  fullest  prido,  offered  a  mark  which  could  not 
well  be  missed.  Nevertheless,  the  little  fellow 
would  not  heave  to  for  all  wo  could  do  with 
our  forecastle  guns.  At  four  o'clock,  therefore, 
wo  managed  to  get  ono  of  tho  long  18-pounders 
on  tho  main-deck  to  bear  upon  him  from  tho 
bridle-port.  Still  we  could  not  stop  him,  though 
it  was  now  bright  moonlight,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  tenderness  about  hurting  his 
people  or  injuring  his  hull.  Tho  vessel,  how- 
ever, at  which  we  were  now  peppering  away  with 
round  and  grapo  shot  as  hard  as  we  could  dis- 
charge them  from  three  good  smart  guns,  was  so 
low  in  the  water  that  she  offered,  when  seen  end 
on,  scarcely  any  mark.  How  it  happened  that 
none  of  her  yards  or  masts  camo  rattling  down 
and  that  nouo  of  her  sails  flew  away  under  the 
influence  of  our  fire  was  quite  inexplicable. 

The  wator  still  continued  quite  smooth,  though 
the  breeze  had  freshened,  tul  we  went  along  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots.  When  the  priva- 
teer got  tho  wind,  which  we  had  brought  up  with 
us,  she  almost  kept  her  own,  and  it  became  evident 
that  she  was  ono  of  that  light  and  airy  description 
of  vessels  which  have  generally  an  advantage 
over  larger  ships  when  there  is  but  little  wind. 
"We  therefore  observed,  with  much  anxiety,  that 
about  half-past  four  the  breeze  began  gradually 
to  dio  away,  after  which  tho  chaso  rather  gained 
than  lost  distance.  By  this  time  of  course 
every  man  and  boy  in  tho  ship  was  on  deck, 
whether  it  was  his  watch  or  not ;  even  tho 
marine  officer,  tho  purser,  and  tho  doctor  left 
their  beds — a  rare  phenomenon.  Every  one  was 
giving  his  opinion  to  his  neighbour :  some  said 
the  shot  went  over  her,  some  that  they  fell  short ; 
and  tho  opinion  that  she  Mas  a  witch,  or  tho 
Flijinrj  Dutchman,  or  some  other  phantom,  was 
current  amongst  the  sailors,  whilst  the  marines 
were  clicking  their  flints  and  preparing  to  givo 
our  little  gentleman  a  tasto  ol  the  small  arms 
when  within  their  reach. 

Whilo  things  wero  in  this  anxious  but  very 
pleasurable  state  our  foresail  flapped  slowly 
against  the  mast,  a  sure  indication  that  tho  breeze 
was  lulling.  Tho  quadruple  rows  of  reef  points 
wero  next  heard  to  rattle  along  the  topsails, 
Rounds  too  well  known  to  every  ear  as  symptoms 
of  an  approaching  calm.  The  studding-sails 
wero  still  full,  and  so  were  tho  royals ;  but  bye 
and  bye  even  their  light  canvas  refused  to  belly 
out,  so  faint  was  the  air  which  still  carried  us,  but 
very  gently,  along  the  water,  on  the  surface  of 
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which  not  a  ripple  was  now  to  be  seen  in  any  di-  1 
rection.  As  the  ship,  however,  still  answered  her  , 
helm,  wc  kept  tho  guns  to  boar  on  the  chase  t 
without  intermission,  and  with  this  dejrreo  of 
effect,  that  all  her  sails,  both  low  and  aloft,  wero 
soon  completely  riddled,  and  some  of  them  were 
seen  hanging  in  such  absolute  raps  that  the 
slightest  puff  of  wind  must  have  blown  them 
away  like  so  tunny  cobwebs.    By  five  o'clock  it 
was  almost  entirely  calm,  and  we  had  the  morti- 
fication to  observe  that  the  chase,  whoso  perseve- 
rance had  kept  him  thus  long  out  of  our  clutches, 
was  putting  in  practice  a  manoeuvre  we  could  not 
imitate.    He  thrust  out  his  sweeps,  as  they  aro 
called,  hugo  oars  requiring  five  or  six  nun  to 
each.    These,  when  properly  handled  by  a  sutfl-  I 
cicntly  numerous  crew,  in  a  small  light  vessel, 
give  her  tho  heels  of  a  largo  ship  when  so  nearly 
calm  as  it  now  was  with  us. 

The  Frenchman  got  out,  I  suppose,  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  these  sweeps,  and  so  vigorously  were 
they  plied  that  wo  could  sec  by  the  moonlight, 
and  still  more  distinctly  when  the  dawn  appeared, 
that  the  foam  was  itiado  to  fly  in  sheets  at  each 
stroke  of  these  gigantic  oars,  which  wero  worked 
together  by  their  looms  being  united  by  a  hawser  , 
stretching  fore  and  aft.  Our  chief  anxiety  now 
was  to  pitch  a  shot  amongst  his  sweeps,  as  one 
successful  hit  there  would  have  sent  half  his 
crew  spinning  about  the  decks.  But  we  were  not 
eo  fortunate  ;  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  out  of 
shot,  walking  off  from  us  in  a  stylo  which  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire,  though  our  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  were  excessive.  By  mid-day 
he  was  at  least  ten  miles  ahead  of  us,  and  at  two 
o'clock  we  could  just  see  his  upper  sails  above 
tho  horizon. 

Bye  and  bye  the  true  wind,  tho  ripple  from  which 
had  marked  "the  horizon  astern  of  us,  and  broken 
tho  face  of  tho  mirror  shining  brightly  every- 
where else,  indicated  its  approach  by  fanning  out 
tho  skysails  and  other  Hying  kites  which  upon 
such  occasions  as  this  do  good  service,  by  catch- 
ing tho  first  breath  of  air,  that  soems  always  to 
float  far  above  the  water.    One  by  ono  the  sails 
wero  filled  ;  and  hb  the  ship  gathered  way  every 
person  marked  tho  glistening  eyo  of  the  helms- 
man whon  ho  felt  the  spokes  of  tho  wheel  press-  I 
ing  against  his  hand,  by  the  action  of  the  wutcr 
on  tho  rudder.    Tho  firc-engino  had  been  car-  I 
riod  into  the  tops,  and,  where  its  long  spout 
could  not  reach,  buckets  of  water  were  drawn  up 
and  thrown  on  tho  sails,  so  that  every  pore  was 
filled,  and  the  full  effect  of  the  wind  was  exerted  j 
on  the  canvas.    Tho  ship  now  began  to  speak,  as 
it  is  termed ;  and  on  looking  over  the  gangway  ; 
we  could  see  a  line  of  small  hissing  bubbles,  not  I 
yot  deserving  the  name  of  spray,  but  quite  enough 
to  provo  to  us  that  the  breezo  was  beginning  to 
tell.    It  was  near  the  middle  of  November,  but  [ 
the  day  was  as  hot  as  if  it  had  been  summer  ;  and  i 
the  wind,  now  freshening  at  every  second,  blew  \ 
coolly  and  gratefully  unon  us,  (riving  assurance 
that  we  should  havo  A>  more  calms  to  trouble 
us,  whatever  might  be  our  other  difficulties  in 
catching  Monsieur  Frenchman. 

Meanwhile,  as  wo  spanked  along,  rapidly  ac- 
celerating our  pace,  and  rejoicing  in  the  cracking  I 
of  tho  ropes  aud  the  bending  of  the  lightest  and 
loftiest  spars,  we  had  tho  malicious  satisfaction  of 
observing  that  the  poor  little  privateer  had  not  1 
yet  got  a  mouthful  of  the  charming  wind  which  1 


was  by  this  time  setting  us  all  a-skipping  about 
the  decks.  The  greater  part  of  the  visible  ocean 
was  now  under  the  influence  of  tho  new-born 
breeze ;  but  in  tho  spot  where  the  brig  lay  there 
occurred  a  belt  or  splash  of  clear  white  light, 
within  which  tho  calm  still  lingered,  with  tho 
privateer  sparkling  in  its  centre  Just  as  tho 
sun  went  down,  howover,  this  spot  was  likewise 
melted  into  tho  rest,  and  the  brig,  like  a  poor 
hare  roused  from  her  seat,  sprang  off  again. 

It  was  not  till  about  two  o'clock  that  wo  once- 
more  came  within  good  shot  of  him ;  and,  as  it 
had  been  alleged  that  the  guns  were  fired  too 
quickly  the  night  bofore,  and  without  sufficient 
car©  in  pointing,  the  utmost  attention  was  now 
paid  to  laying  them  properly,  and  the  lanyard  of 
the  trigger  never  pulled  "till  the  person  look- 
ing along  the  gun  felt  certain  of  his  aim.  The 
brig,  however,  appeared  to  possess  the  same 
witch-like  invulnerable  quality  as  ever ;  for  we 
could  neither  strike  her  hull,  so  as  to  force  her  to 
cry  Peccavi,  nor  bring  down  a  yard,  nor  lop  off  a 
mast  or  boom.    It  was  really  a  curious  spectacle 
to  see  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  skimming  away  before 
the  wind,  with  such  a  hugo  monster  as  the  Endtf- 
m'wn  tearing  and  plunging  after  her  like  a  vora- 
cious dolphin  leaping  from  sea  to  sea  in  pursuit  of 
a  Hying  fish. 

In  time  this  must  havo  endi'd  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  brig,  for,  as  we  gained  upon  her  ra- 
pidly, somo  of  our  shot  must  bye  and  byo  have 
taken  effect  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom.  She  waa 
destined,  however,  to  enjoy  a  little  longer  ex- 
istence. The  proper  plan,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  to  stand  on,  tiring  at  her  sails,  till  we  had 
reached  within  musket-shot,  and  then  to  have 
knocked  down  the  helmsman,  and  every  ono  else 
on  her  deck.  This,  however,  was  not  our  can- 
tain's  plan— or  perhaps  he  became  impatient.  At 
all  events,  he  ordered  tho  whole  starboard  broad- 
side to  be  got  ready ;  and  then,  giving  tho  ship  a 
yaw,  poured  tho  whole  discharge,  as  he  thought, 
right  into  his  wretched  victim  ! 

Not  a  mortal  on  board  tho  frigate  expected  ever 
to  see  the  jK>or  brig  again.  What,  then,  was  our 
surprise,  when  the  smoke  blew  swiftly  past,  to  see 
the  intrepid  little  cocky  gliding  away  more  mer- 
rily than  before  !  As  far  as  good  discipline  would 
allow,  there  was  a  general  murmur  of  applause  at 
the  Frenchman's  gallantry.  In  the  next  instant 
this  sound  was  converted  into  hearty  laughter  over 
the  frigate's  docks,  when,  in  answer  to  our  thun- 
dering broadside,  a  single  small  gun,  a  6-pounder, 
was  fired  from  the  brig's  stern,  as  if  in  contempt 
of  his  formidable  antagonist's  prowess.  Tho 
breezo  had  now  freshened  nearly  to  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  wc  were  going  nearly  twelve  knot*  (or 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  miles  an  hour), 
foaming  and  splashing  along.  The  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  brig  was  now  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, for  most  of  his  saihi  were  in  shreds,  and  wo 
determined  to  bring  him,  as  wo  said,  to  his  sensed 
at  last.  Tho  guns  wero  reloaded,  and  orders 
given  to  depress  them  as  much  as  possible  (that 
iB,  to  point  their  muzzles  downwards),  but  not  a 
shot  was  to  bo  fired  till  the  frigate  camo  actually 
alongsido  of  the  chase. 

On  we  flew,  right  down  upon  our  prey,  like  tho 
enormous  rock-bird  of  tho  Arabian  Nights.  We 
bad  ceased  fil  ing  our  bow-chasers,  that  tho  smoke 
might  not  Btand  between  us  and  tho  lesson  we 
meant  to  read  to  our  resolute  pupil,  so  that  there 
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was  "silence  deep  as  death"  along  our  decks, 
and  doubtless  on  his,  for  he  likewiso  had  inter- 
milted  his  tiring,  and  seemed  prepared  to  meet  hid 
fate  and  go  to  the  bottom  like  a  man.  It  was 
possible,  also,  we  thought,  that  ho  might  only  bo 
watching,  even  in  his  last  extremity,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  anv  ncgligenco  on  our  part  which 
■hernia  allow  him  to  haul  suddenly  across  our 
bows,  and,  by  getting  on  a  wind,  have  a  chance  of 
escaping.  This  chance,  it  is  true,  was  very  small, 
for  not  one  of  his  sails  was  in  a  condition  to 
stand  such  a  breeze  as  was  now  blowing,  unless  [ 
when  running  nearly  before  it.  But  we  had  seen 
enough  during  the  two  days  we  had  been  to-  j 
fcethcr  to  apprehend  that  his  activity  was  at  least 
a  match  fur  ours  ;  and,  as  he  had  already  shown 
that  he  did  not  care  a  tig  for  shot,  ho  might  bend 
new  sails  as  fast  as  we  could. 

At  all  events,  we  wore  resolved  to  make  him 
surrender,  or  run  him  clown  :  such  ffy  our  duty, 
and  that  the  Frenchman  knew  right  well.  Ho 
WAited,  however,  until  our  flying  jib-boom  end  , 
was  almost  over  his  taffrail,  and  until  the  narrow 
space  between  us  was  filled  with  a  confused 
boiling  hoap  of  foam,  partly  caused  by  his  bows 
and  partly  by  ours.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
when  ho  must  have  seen  into  our  ports  and  along 
the  decks,  which  were  lighted  up  fore  and  aft,  ho 
first  gave  signal  of  surrender. 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  by  tho 
captain  of  the  privateer  was  as  spirited  ana  cha-  i 
ractcristic  as  any  part  of  his  previous  conduct. 
The  night  was  very  dark  ;  but  the  ships  were  so 
near  to  one  another  that  we  could  distinguish  tho  , 
toll  figure  of  a  man  mount  tho  weather  main- 
rigging  of  tho  brig,  where  he  stood  ercot,  with  a  I 
lantern  in  his  hand  held  out  at  right  angles  from 
his  body.  Had  this  light  not  been  seen  or  its 
purpose  not  understood,  or  had  it  been  delayed  for 
twenty  seconds  longer,  the  frigate  must,  almost 
in  spito  of  herself,  have  gono  right  over  him. 
Even  as  it  was  it  cost  us  some  trouble  to  avoid 
running  him  down  ;  for,  although  the  helm  was 
put  over  immediately,  our  lee  quarter,  as  tho  ship 
tlew  up  in  the  wind,  almost  grazed  his  weather 
gangway.  In  passing  we  ordered  him  to  bring 
to  likewise.  This  ho  did  as  soon  as  wo  gave  him 
room  ;  though  wo  were  still  close  enough  to  seo 
the  effect  of  such  a  manoeuvre  at  such  a  moment. 
Every  stitch  of  sail  he  had  set  was  blown  in  one 
moment  clean  out  of  tho  bolt-ropes.  His  haul- 
yards,  tacks,  and  sheets  had  been  all  racked 
aloft,  so  that  everything  not  made  of  canvas  re- 
mained in  its  place — the  yards  at  tho  mast-heads, 
and  the  booms  rigged  out — while  the  empty  leech 
and  foot  ropes  hung  down  in  festoons  where 
but  a  minuto  before  tho  tattered  sails  had  been 
spread. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  chase  was  now 
completely  over,  and  that  we  had  nothing  further 
to  do  than  to  take  possession  of  our  prize.  Not 
at  all !  The  privateer,  having  no  sail  set  to  keep 
her  steady,  became  so  unmanageable  that  tho 
sea  made  a  clean  breach  over  all,  rendering  it 
out  of  the  question  to  board  her  on  the  wea- 
ther sido.  Nor  was  she  more  easily  approach- 
able to  leeward,  where  a  tangled  network  of 
broken  spars,  half- torn  sails,  shattered  booms, 
and  smacking  rope's-ends,  formed  such  a  line  of 
chevaux  lie  Jrm  from  the  cathead  to  tho  countor 
that  all  attempts  to  get  near  her  on  that  side  were 
useless.   About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


the  brig  having  fallen  a  little  to  leeward,  and  a 
furious  squall  of  wind  and  rain  coming  on  at  the 
same  moment,  she  suddenly  bore  up,  and  set  oh 
once  more  right  before  the  wind.  At  the  height 
of  tho  -  (Mill  we  totally  lost  sight  of  our  prize, 
and  such  a  hubbub  I  hardly  recollect  to  havo 
heard  in  my  life  before.  ;'  Where  is  she  ?  Who 
was  looking  out  'i  Where  did  you  seo  her  last  r" 
and  a  hundred  similar  questions,  reproaches, 
scolds,  and  the  whole  of  the  ugly  family  of  oaths, 
were  poured  out  in  abundance  ;  some  on  the  pri- 
vateer, whose  adroitness  had  thus  overreached 
our  vigilance ;  some  upon  those  who  by  their 
neglect  had  given  him  tho  opportunity ;  and 
many  imprecations  were  morely  uttered  to  ex- 
press the  depth  of  anger  and  disappointment  at 
this  stupid  loss  of  a  good  thing,  which  had  cost 
us  so  much  trouble  to  catch. 

All  this  passed  over  in  tho  first  bjirst  —  sail 
was  made  at  once — the  topsails,  close-reefed,  were 
sheeted  homo  like  lightning,  and  off  we  dashed 
into  the  thick  of  the  squall  in  search  of  our  lost 
treasure.  At  each  mast-head  and  at  every  yard- 
arm  there  was  planted  a  look-out  man,  while  tho 
forecastlo  hammock-netting  was  filled  with  vo- 
lunteer spyglasses.  For  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  dead  silence  reigned  over  tho  wholo 
ship,  during  which  anxious  interval  every  eye 
was  strained  to  the  utmost,  for  no  one  knew  ex- 
actly where  to  look.  There  was,  indeed,  no  cer- 
tainty of  our  not  actually  running  past  the  pri- 
vateer, and  it  would  not  have  surprised  us  much, 
when  tho  squall  cleared  up,  had  we  seen  him  a 
mile  or  two  to  windward,  far  beyond  our  reach. 
These  fears  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  sharp-eyed 
captain  of  the  foretop,  who  had  porched  himself 
on  the  jib-boom  end,  calling  out  with  a  voice  of 
tho  greatest  glee,  "  There  ho  goes !  There  ho 
goos !  Right  ahead,  under  his  topsails  and  fore- 
sail !"  And  sure  enough  there  wo  saw  him, 
springing  along  from  wave  to  wave,  with  his 
masts  bending  forwards  like  rords  under  pres- 
sure of  sail  enough  to  have  laid  him  on  his  beam- 
ends  had  he  broached  to.  In  such  tempestuous 
weather  a  small  vessel  has  no  chance  whatever 
with  a  frigate;  indeed,  we  cculd  observe  that, 
when  the  little  brig  fell  lotween  two  high  seas, 
her  foresail  flapped  to  tho  mast,  fairly  becalmed 
by  the  wave  behind  her. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  we  were  again  alongside, 
and  doubtless  tho  Frenchman  thought  we  were 
at  last  going  to  execute  summary  vengeance  upon 
him.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  gallant 
commander  of  this  pretty  little  eggshell  of  a  vessel 
placed  himself  on  tho  weather-quarter,  and,  with 
a  speaking  trumpet  in  his  hand,  indicated  by 
gesticulations  a  wish  to  be  heard.  This  could  not 
well  bo  refused,  and  wo  steered  as  closo  as  wo 
could  pass  along  without  bringing  the  two  vessels 
in  contact,  or  risking  the  entanglement  of  tho 
yards  when  we  rolled  towards  one  another. 

"  I  have  been  compelled  to  bear  up,"  he  called 
out  in  French  ;  "  otherwise  the  brig  must  havo 
gono  to  tho  bottom.  The  sea  broke  over  us  in 
such  a  way  that  I  havo  been  obliged,  as  you  may 
perceive,  to  throw  all  my  guns,  boats,  and  spars 
overboard.  We  havo  now  several  feet  water 
in  the  hold  in  consequence  of  your  shot,  which 
you  may  likewise  observe  havo  nearly  destroyed 
our  upper  works.  If,  therefore,  you  obligo  mo  to 
heave  to  I  cannot  keep  tho  vessel  afloat  one  hour 
in  such  weather." 
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"Will  yon  make  no  farther  attempt  to  es- 
cape?" asked  the  captain  of  the  Endymion. 

"As  yet  I  have  made  none,"  ho  replied 
firmly.  "  I  struck  to  you  already — 1  am  your 
prize,  and,  feeling  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  do  not 
consider  myself  at  liberty  to  escape,  even  if  I  had 
the  power.  I  bore  up  when  the  squall  came  on 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  If  you  will  allow  mo 
to  run  before  the  wind  along  with  you  till  the 
weather  moderates  you  may  take  possession  of 
the  brig  when  you  please— 'if  not,  I  must  go  to 
the  bottom." 

Although  we  distrusted  our  companion  most 
grievously,  wo  sailed  along  most  lovingly  toge- 
ther, as  if  wo  had  been  (he  boat  possible  friends, 
for  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  During  tho 
greater  part  of  this  interval  tho  frigate  had 
scarcely  any  sail  set  at  all,  and  we  sometimes  ex- 
pected to  mo  our  little  friend  pop  fairly  under 
the  water,  and  so  elude  us  by  foundering,  or 
escape  by  witchcraft,  by  the  protection  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  tho  Johnnies,  ho  had  been  so 
long  kept  from  us.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  even-  ' 
ing  it  began  to  moderato,  and  by  midnight  wo 
succeeded  in  getting  a  boat  on  board  of  the  prize, 
after  a  run  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles!  Such  is  the  scale  of  nautical  6port.  And 
where,  I  now  beg  to  ask,  is  the  fox-nunting,  or 
the  piracy,  or  anything  else,  more  exciting  than 
this  noble  game  ? 

Tho  brig  proved  to  be  tho  Milan  privateer,  from 
St.  Malo,  or  fourteen  guns  and  eighty  men,  many 
of  whom  were  unfortunately  wounded  by  our 
shot,  and  several  killed.  Tho  captain's  namo 
was  Lepelletier—  I  have  pleasure  in  recording  it 
—  M.  Pierre  Lepelletier ;  and  wherever  he  goes 
I  will  venture  to  say  he  can  meet  no  braver  or 
more  rcsoluto  man  than  himself.  Long  beforo  ho 
came  on  board  ho  had  well  earned  the  respect  of 
his  captors,  high  and  low ;  and  his  manners 
and  information,  after  wo  becomo  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  raised  him  still  more  in  gene- 
ral estimation.  One  day,  when  I  was  walking 
with  him  under  the  half-deck,  I  overheard  two  of 
tho  sailmakers  conversing  about  the  chase,  the 
prize,  and  the  prisoners— the  only  topics  which 
occupied  our  thoughts  for  a  week  afterwards. 
These  men  were  repairing  one  of  the  sails  which 
had  been  shot  through  and  split  during  the  chase. 
One  of  them  laid  down  his  palm  and  needle,  and, 
looking  very  significantly  to  our  side  of  the  deck, 
exclaimed,  "  I  say,  Bill,  is  it  not  a  pity  that  tho 
French  captain  walking  there  is  ni>t  an  English- 
man r"  1  lost  no  time  in  translating  this  obser- 
vation to  th  e  person  whom  it  most  concerned,  I 
who  declared  it  was  by  far  the  highest  compli- 
ment hehad  been  honoured  with  since  he  camo 
on  board  the  Endyviion. 


GENERAL  WOLFE,  THE  HERO  OF 
QUEBEC. 

Jambs,  the  son  of  Lieutenant -General  Edward 
Wolfe,  was  born  at  Westerham,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  January  11,  1726.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  he  owed  to  maternal  care  the  principal  part 
of  his  education,  for  he  was  early  introduced  to 
the  army  by  his  father,  and  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice before  he  arrived  at  au  age  at  which  others 
are  expected  to  6et  out.    When  not  moro  than 


twenty  years  old  he  was  distinguished  at  the 
battlo  of  Lafeldt,  in  Austrian  Flanders,  and 
had  tho  honour  in  consequence  to  receive  the 
praises  and  patronage  of  William,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Such  was  the  rapidity  of  Mr.  Wolfe's 
promotion  that  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
tn  1748,  he  remained  lieutenant -colonel  of  Kings- 
by's  regiment,  which  he  disciplined  in  the  best 
manner.  When  tho  West  Indian  encroach- 
ments that  led  to  the  German  war  took  place, 
Colonel  Wolfe  went  to  America  under  Major- 
General  (afterwards  Lord)  Amherst,  and  soon 
showed  on  hazardous  occasions  his  value  as  a 
scientific  soldier.  After  the  surrender  of  Louis- 
burg,  in  1758,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major- general,  and  immediately  appointed  to 
command  tho  military  forces  in  an  expedition 
against  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada, 

Quebec  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town, 
the  lower,  which  is  narrow,  bring  built  upon  a 
strand  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  upon  which  the 
upper  town  stands.  This  rock  extends,  with  a 
bold  and  stoep  front,  westward  along  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  for  a  considerable  way.  Another 
river  from  tho  north-west,  tho  St.  Charles,  falls 
hero  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  washing  the  foot  of 
the  rock  where  Quebec  stands.  The  point  on 
which  the  town  is  built  thus  becomes  a  sort  of 
peninsula  by  the  junction  of  these  rivers;  so 
that  whoever  attacks  Quebec  must  either  make 
his  approaches  above  tho  town  and  overcome  the 
precipice  which  we  have  mentioned,  or  cross  the 
St.  Charles  and  attack  it  upon  that  side.  The 
former  of  those  methods  must  appear  to  a  pru- 
dent commander  wholly  unadvisable,  and  the 
latter  extremely  difficult.  If  the  former  method 
should  be  attempted  ho  would  havo  that  dan- 
ngerous  precipice  to  overcome,  defended  by  the 
enemy's  whole  force,  which  the  attack  would 
draw  to  this  quarter.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
country  from  the  St.  I<awrence  to  the  north- 
ward, for  more  than  five  miles,  is  extremely 
rough,  broken,  and  difficult,  full  of  rivulets, 
gullies,  and  ravines,  and  so  continues  to  the 
Montmoronci,  which  flows  by  the  foot  of  a  steep 
woody  hill.  On  the  side  of  tho  St.  Lawrence, 
moreover,  is  a  bank  of  sand  of  great  extent,  which 
prevents  the  approach  of  any  considerable  vessel. 

In  this  advantageous  situation  was  tho  French 
army  posted,  upon  what  was  deemed  the  only  ac- 
cessible side  of  Quebec,  intrenched  at  every  at- 
tackable spot,  with  the  river  and  sandbank  above 
mentioned  in  their  front,  and  thick  impenetrable 
woods  in  their  rear.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  stronger  post—  a  post  at  once  more  defensible 
in  iUelf  and  better  calculated  for  succouring  tho 
city  on  which  side  soever  it  should  be  attacked. 
Thus  placed,  they  greatly  exceeded  in  numbers 
the  besiegers,  being  about  10,000  men,  under  an 
able  and  hitherto  fortunate  commander,  M.  de 
Montcalm,  who,  though  superior  in  number  to 
the  English,  resolved  to  risk  nothing,  and  wisely 
relied  on  the  natural  strength  of  tho  country. 

When  Wolfe  saw  th©  situation  of  the  town,  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  number  of  tho  troops, 
and  their  position,  though  of  a  sanguine  temper 
and  highly  adventurous,  he  began  to  desparr; 
but,  however  another  commander  might  have 
thought  inaction  in  such  circumstance*  justified 
to  himself,  or  oven  to  the  world,  by  such  strong 
appearances,  Wolfe  resolve  d  to  leave  nothing  un- 
attemptcd,  and,  amidst  tho  choice  of  difficulties 
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which  lay  before  him,  to  pit<  h  upon  thoso  whore 
the  valour  of  his  troops  might  be  employed  with 
the  best  prospect  of  success. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  west  point  of  the 
isle  of  Orleans,  and  that  of  Levi,  ho  erected  bat- 
teries there  of  cannon  and  mortars,  on  tho  high 
ground,  from  the  point  of  Levi,  which  looks 
towards  tho  town :  these  fired  continually  upon 
tho  place.  Admiral  Saunders  was  stationed  below 
the  north  channel  of  tho  isle  of  Orleans,  opposite 
to  MontmoTcnci.  Admiral  Holmes  was  stationed 
above  the  town,  at  once  to  distract  the  enemy's 
attention  and  prevent  their  attempts  against  tho 
batteries  which  played  upon  tho  town. 

After  this  wise  disposition  was  made  of  the 
fleet  General  Wolfo  caused  the  troops  to  bo 
transported  over  the  north  channel  of  tho  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  north-cast  of  the  Montmorenci, 
with  tho  viow  of  passing  that  river  and  bringing 
the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  Some  heights, 
which  commanded  tho  enemy's  intrenchtnents, 
and  a  ford  abovo  and  another  below  tho  falls, 
encouraged  him  to  this  attempt,  but  upon  re- 
connoitring the  ground  the  opposite  shore  was 
found  so  steep  ana  woody  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  put  his  design  in  execution,  which  was  by 
moving  towards  the  enemy's  flank  to  draw  him  to 
an  engagement.  To  bring  the  French  to  nn  action 
was,  indeed,  his  single  object,  lie  had  found  that 
any  attempts  to  assault  tho  city  would  prove  to 
no  purpose,  whilst  the  fleet  could  only  batter  the 
lower  town,  and  must  sutler  {-really  by  the  can- 
non nnd  bombs  of  the  upper  whilst  they  were 
employed  in  this  ineffectual  service,  for,  after  the 
reduction  of  the  lower  town,  tho  passages  to  tho 
upper  were  extremely  steep,  ana,  moreover,  so 
well  intrenched  that  this  advantage  would  provo 
little  towards  tho  reduction  of  the  placo. 


Tho  only  point  left,  therefore,  was  by  every 
means  to  entieo  or  force  the  enemy  to  an  engage* 
ment,  and  to  this  end  no  means  were  omitted,  by 
sending  detachments  up  the  river,  and  by  overy 
appearance  of  a  design  to  attack  tho  town  on  that 
side.  But  tho  Marquis  do  Montcalm,  in  choosing 
his  post,  was  well  apprised  of  its  importance. 
Ho  knew  sufficiently  the  nature  of  the  country 
up  the  river,  and  he  trusted  to  it;  therefore  ho 
kept  himself  closely  in  his  post,  disposing  his 
parties  of  savages,  in  which  lie  was  very  strong, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  mako  any  attempt  upon 
him  by  surprise  absolutely  impossible.  In  tho 
meantime  from  Quebec  fire-ships  anil  boats  were 
let  down  the  river  to  destroy  the  shipping,  which, 
as  they  almost  filled  the  channel,  was  greatlv  cn- 
endangered,  until,  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
vigilanco  of  Admiral  Saunders,  every  vessel  of 
the  kind  that  was  sent  against  them  was  towed 
ashore  without  doing  the  least  mischief. 

Finding  that  all  his  efforts  to  decoy  1 1 1  -  *  enemy 
to  an  engagement  had  proved  unsuccessful,  Wolfo 
came  at  last  to  tho  resolution  of  attacking  them 
in  their  intrenchmeuts  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivor 
Montmorenci.  The  English  grenadiers,  however, 
who  led  tho  attack,  and  had  orders  immediately 
aficr  their  landing  to  form  themselves  on  tho 
beach,  rushed  impetuously  towards  the  enemy's 
intrenehments,  in  tho  utmost  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, without  waiting  for  tho  corps  which  was 
to  sustain  them.  Met  by  a  violent  and  steady 
fire  from  tho  intrenehments,  they  wire  thrown 
into  great  confusion,  and  obliged  to  shelter  them- 
selves behind  a  redoubt  which  tho  French  had 
abandoned  on  their  approach.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  for  tho  grenadiers  to  form  under  so 
severe  a  fire.  Night  drew  on,  a  violent  tempest 
was  gathering,  and  tho  tide  began  to  mako  out. 
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"Wolfe  saw  clearly  that  he  had  nothing  farther 
left  than  to  order  a  retreat,  with  as  little  dis- 
advantage as  might  be.  He  therefore  called  off 
tho«e  troops,  and,  having  firmed  them  behind 
Brigadier  Monckton's  corps  which  was  on  the 
beach  in  excellent  order,  the  whole  repassed  the 
river  without  molestation,  the  general  exposing 
his  person  wilh  that  intrepidity  which  distin- 
guished hiin  during  bo'h  the  attack  and  the  re- 
treat. 

The  loss  in  this  check  was  not  inconsiderable, 
and  the  event,  on  the  whole,  was  such  a?  to  dis- 
courage any  further  attempts  on  that  side.  The 
general  again  sent  some  bodies  above  the  town, 
and  some  men-of-war  sailed  up  the  stream  for 
more  than  twelve  leagues.  They  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy  had  amassed  sumo  maga- 
zine* of  provisions  in  the  interior  country,  and 
they  proposed,  bv  getting  between  them  and  the 
town,  to  draw  the  French  army  from  their  in- 
trenehinents  to  the  long-desired  engagement,  but 
if  they  failed  to  compass  this  they  might  at  least 
destroy  the  ships  of  war  which  the  enemy  had  in 
the  river,  and  help  to  open  a  communication  he 
twecn  them  ;tnd  General  Amherst,  on  whom  their 
expectation*  were  fixed,  and  who,  they  flattered 
themselves,  w  is  on  his  march  to  their  assistance. 
But,  though  they  succeeded  in  destroying  muic 
of  the  enemy's  magazines,  they  could  not  conic 
near  to  the  men-of-war,  and  it  became  evident 
that  all  hope  of  reinforcements  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

Meanwhile  the  season  wasted  apaeo,  and  the 
young  general  fell  violently  ill,  consumed  by 
care,  watching,  and  fatigue.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  escape  from  so  great  an  expedition  un- 
condemned  and  unapplaudcd  :  to  be  pitied  was, 
lie  thought,  but  a  mild  sort  of  censure  ;  he  knew 
that  no  military  conduct  can  shino  unless  it  be 
gilded  by  success.  His  own  high  notions,  the 
public  hope,  and  the  good  success  of  other  com- 
manders all  turned  inward  upon  him,  oppressed 
his  spirits,  and  converted  disappointment  into 
disease.  As  soon  as  ho  had  a  little  recovered 
ho  despatched  an  express  to  England  with  a 
by  no  means  flattering  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings. 

Ho  resolved,  however,  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign to  the?  last  possible  moment.  The  camp  at 
Montmorcuci  was  broken  up,  and  the  troops  wero 
conveyed  to  the  south-east  of  that  river  and  en- 
camped at  Point  Levi.  The  squadron  under  Ad- 
miral Holmes  made  movements  up  tho  river  for 
several  days  successively,  in  order  to  draw  tho 
enemy's  attention  as  far  from  tho  town  as  pos- 
sible. This  succeeded  in  some  measure,  for, 
though  it  could  not  persuade  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  to  quit  his  post,  it  induced  nim  to 
detach  M.  de  Bougainville  with  1600  men  to 
watch  their  movements,  and  to  procoed  along 
the  western  shore  of  that  river,  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish army  directed  its  march  the  sauio  way  on 
its  eastern  bank. 

When  General  Wolfe  saw  that  matters  wero 
ripe  for  action  he  ordered  the  ships  under  Ad- 
miral Saunders  to  make  a  feint,  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  attack  tho  French  in  their  intrench- 
ments  on  tho  Beauport  shore,  below  the  town, 
and  by  their  motions  to  give  this  feint  all  tho 
appearance  of  a  reality  that  it  really  could  have. 
This  disposition  being  made  below  the  town,  the 
general  embarked  his  forces  about  one  in  the 


morning,  and,  with  Admiral  Holmes's  division, 
went  three  leagues  further  up  the  river  than  the 
intended  place  of  landing,  in  order  to  amuse  the 
enemy  ana  conceal  his  real  design.  Then  he  put 
his  men  into  boats,  and  fell  down  silently  with 
the  tide,  unobserved  by  the  French  sentinels  posted 
along  the  shore.  The  rapidity  of  the  current 
carried  these  boats  a  little  below  the  intended 
place  of  attack,  but  the  ships  followed  them  and 
arrived  just  at  the  time  which  had  been  conceited 
to  cover  their  landing.  Considering  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  this 
was  a  very  critical  operation,  and  it  required  ex- 
cellent heads,  both  on  the  part  of  the  marine  and 
land  scrvico,  to  proservc  a  communication  and  to 
prevent  discovery  and  confusion. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  September 
12,  17<39,  the  lirst  embarkation,  consisting  of  four 
complete  regiments,  the  light  infantry,  com- 
manded by  C  olonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of  High- 
landers, and  the  American  grenadiers,  fell  gentlv 
down  the  river  in  flat -bottomed  boats,  under  the 
conduct  of  Brigadiers  Monckton  and  Murray; 
but  General  Wolfe  accompanied  them  and  was 
among  tho  first  who  landed.  The  boats  were 
then  sent  off  for  tho  second  embarkation,  which 
was  superintended  by  Brigadier  Townshend.  In 
tho  meantime  Colonel  Howe,  with  tho  light 
infantry  and  Highlanders,  ascended  tho  wooded 
precipices  with  admirable  courage  and  activity, 
and  dislodged  a  captain's  guard  who  defended  a 
small  intrenched  narrow  path,  by  which  alone 
tho  other  forces  could  reach  tho  summit.  They 
then  mounted  without  further  molestation,  and 
General  Wolfe  drew  thetn  up  iu  order  of  battle  as 
they  arrived. 

Tho  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  thunderstruck 
at  the  intelligence  that  the  English  had  gained 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  and,  knowing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  city  on  that  side,  he  advanced  with  his 
whole  force  in  such  order  of  battle  as  showed  a 
design  to  flank  the  English  forces  on  the  left. 
Brigadier  Townshend,  with  the  regiment  of  Am- 
herst, was  sent  to  defeat  this  movement  by  form- 
ing his  corps  so  as  to  present  a  double  front  to  the 
enemy.  '1  he  French  were  most  advantageously 
posted,  with  bushes  and  cornfields  in  their  front, 
lined  with  1500  of  their  best  marksmen,  who  be- 
gan the  action  with  an  irregular  galling  fire,  and 
this  they  kept  up  till  it  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
our  brave  officers,  singled  out  by  them  for  destruc- 
tion. 

About  nine  in  the  morning  the  enemy  advanced 
to  the  charge  with  great  order  and  resolution, 
but  their  Kro  was  irregular  and  ineffectual.  On 
the  contrary,  the  British  forces  reserved  their  shot 
until  tho  French  had  approached  within  forty 
yards  of  their  line,  when  they  poured  a  volley 
into  them,  and  continued  firing  with  murderous 
effect. 

The  gallant  General  Wolfo  was  stationed  on 
tho  right,  at  tho  head  of  Bragg's  regiment  and 
the  Louisburg  grenadiers,  the  poBt  of  the  greatest 
honour,  for  here  tho  attack  was  most  violent. 
As  ho  stood  dauntless  and  conspicuous  in  tho 
front  of  the  line  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  tho 
enemy's  marksmen,  and  received  a  wound  in  his 
head.  But  neither  pain  nor  danger  could  mako 
him  retire:  having  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round 
his  head,  he  continued  giving  orders  without  tho 
least  emotion.  Soon  after  he  received  a  ball  in 
his  stomach,  but  he  concealed  this  second  wound, 
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and  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  when  another  ball, 
most  probably  from  the  samo  hand,  pierced  his 
breast,  and  he  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory  just  as 
the  enemy  gave  way.  The  wounded  general  was 
carried  to  a  small  distance  in  tho  roar,  where, 
roused  from  fainting  fits  in  the  agonies  of  death 
by  the  loud  cries  of  "  They  run  !  they  run !"  ho 
with  great  oogenic**  inquired,  "Who  runs 'r" 
and,  being  told  "  the  French,"  and  that  they  were 
defeated,  he  added,  in  a  faltering  voire,  "  Then  I 
thank  God ;  I  dio  contented!"  and  almost  in- 
stantly expired.  Much  about  the  same  time  fell 
Brigadier-General  Monckton,  tho  second  in  com- 
mand, at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Loscelles, 
when  the  command  devolved  on  Brigadier-General 
Townshend,  who  had  the  honour  of  completing 
the  victory. 

Never  waa  a  battle  fought  which  did  more 
honour  to  the  officers  or  even  to  the  private  men 
of  both  side*  than  this.  The  highest  encomiums 
were  bestowed  on  the  Marquis  do  Montcalm,  the 
French  general,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
who  distinguished  himself  in  his  lust  moments 
by  an  affectionnto  regard  for  his  countrymen,  in 
writing  a  letter  to  General  Townshend,  to  recom- 
mend the  French  prisoners  "  to  that  generous  hu- 
manity by  which  the  British  nution  has  always 
been  distinguished."  Ho  died  in  Quebec  a  few 
diys  after  the  battle.  H  is  second  in  command  was 
left  woun  ed  on  tho  field,  and  was  conveyed  from 
thence  on  board  an  English  ship,  where  he  ex- 
pired the  next  day.  Tho  death  of  Montcalm, 
which  was  on  insupportable  loss  to  Franco  in 
America,  threw  the  Canadians  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. Confusion  prevailed  in  all  their  coun- 
cils held  at  Quebec  ;  and,  teeing  themselves  in- 
vested by  tho  British  fleet,  which  with  tho  troops 
was  preparing  with  all  vigour  for  a  siege,  they 
surrendered  the  city  of  Quebec  upon  honourable 
terms. 

This  capitulation  was  highly  creditable  to  tho 
judgment  of  General  Townshend  and  Admiral 
Saunders,  for  tho  place  was  not  yet  completely 
invested  ;  tho  enemy  were  on  tho  point  of  re- 
ceiving a  strong  reinforcement  from  Montreal ; 
and  M.  do  Bougainville,  at  tho  head  of  800 
fresh  men,  with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  was 
almost  at  the  gates  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  sur- 
render. A  new  army  was  likewise  assembling 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which  tho  city  con- 
tinued to  have  a  free  communication  on  one 
sido  after  tho  battle ;  and  tho  Britiah  troops  in 
a  little  time,  the  season  being  far  advanced, 
must  have  been  obliged  to  desist  from  their  oper- 
ations from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  even 
to  have  retired  with  their  fleet  before  the  approach 
of  winter. 

A  garrison  of  5000  men,  under  General  Murray, 
was  put  into  the  place,  with  n  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  for  the  winter.  Tho  fleet 
sailed  for  England  soon  after,  fearing  lest  tho 
setting  in  of  tho  frosts  should  lock  them  up  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Tho  remains  of  tho  gallant  general  wcro 
brought  to  England  in  tho  Royal  William  man- 
of-war,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  November,  with  tho  highest 
naval  and  military  honours.  At  eight  o'clock  tho 
removal  of  tho  body  was  announced  by  two  signal 
guns.  It  was  placed  in  a  twelve-oared  barge, 
towed  along  by  two  others,  and  followed  by  twelve, 


manned  by  officers  and  seamen,  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  respectful  manner.  Minute  guns  were 
fired  from  the  whole  fleet  during  tho  procession, 
and  the  invalids  and  artillery  of  tho  garrison  were 

K. pared  to  receive  tho  body  at  Portsmouth  Point, 
tiding  a  little  after  nine,  it  was  put  into  a  hearso 
and  followed  by  certain  attendants  in  a  mourning 
coach,  which  proceeded  slowly  through  the  garri- 
son, having  the  train  of  artillery  in  the  van,  and 
the  invalids  in  the  rear,  both  with  their  rnnaM  re- 
[  versed.  Their  drums  beat  the  Dead  March, 
minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  platform,  and 
tho  colours  half  struck  on  tho  fort,  while  tho 
bells  of  tho  town  wcro  tolled  muffled.  At  tho 
landport  gates  it  departed  alono  for  London,  and 
on  tho  20th,  at  night,  was  privately  deposited  in 
the  church  of  Greenwich. 

A  mingled  testimony  of  joy  and  sorrow  was 
exhibited  in  tho  metropolis  and  principal  towns  on 
the  occasion,  but  the  delicate  respect  of  the  village 
of  Westerham,  in  which  the  mother  of  General 
Wolfe  remained,  forbade  the  smallest  marks  of 
I  joy  that  should  remind  her  of  the  loss  she  had 
sustained  in  their  gain,  and  a  solemn  silenco  pre- 
vailed there  amid  tho  tumult  of  surrounding 
guns  and  illuminations. 

A  monument  to  his  memory,  executed  by  Wil- 
ton at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Mr.  West  painted  a  fine 
historical  picture-  of  the  battle,  representing  the 
expiring  general  listening  to  tho  sounds  of  vic- 
tory. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

Crue  gnciutufs  in  |J;tbaI  £  UJilitorg 
— ♦ — 

RHVT  THE  OATE. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  riding  out  ono 
day,  left  his  attendants  at  somo  distance,  and 
coming  to  a  gate,  he  opened  it,  but  neglected  to- 
shut  it  again,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  owner  of  the  land,  who  was  an  ensign  in  tho 
army,  camo  up  and  inquired  why  ho  did  not  shut 
the  gate  after  him,  according  to  tho  king's  orders, 
and  made  use  of  some  uncivil  expressions. 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  and  shut  the  gate  your- 
self?" said  the  king. 

This  so  enraged  the  gentleman  that  ho  seized 
tho  bridlo  and  stopped  the  horse.  On  this 
Charles  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  but  the  other 
snatched  it  from  him.  The  king  then  drew  a 
pistol,  and  threatened  to  make  him  repent  his 
conduct  unless  ho  immediately  put  the  sword 
down. 

11  You  would  not  be  so  valiant,"  said  tho 
gentleman,  *'  if  I  was  also  provided  with  a  pistol." 

"  Go  and  fetch  one,"  said  the  king. 

The  gentleman  immediately  went  for  a  pistol, 
while  the  king  waited  his  return  ;  but  as  he  was 
coming  back  he  saw  the  king's  attendants  at  a 
little  distance,  which  giving  him  some  suspicion, 
ho  made  his  retreat. 

The  ensign  acquainted  his  colonel  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  begged  his  interest  to  save  him. 
Tho  day  on  which  the  regiment  was  to  pass  iu 
review  tho  on.-ign  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
His  Majesty  observed  to  tho  colonel  that  there 
was  an  officer  missing,  and  was  informed  that  he 
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was  on  guard.  "  Let  him  be  sent  fur,"  said  the 
king.  The  ensign  was  brought  forth.  The  king 
immediately  galloped  up  to  him,  then  stopped, 
and,  looking  steadfastly  in  his  face,  named  him  to 
n  first  lieutenancy,  and  ordered  a  liberal  sum  to 
be  given  him. 

A  OENEROV8  REGIMENT. 

While  the  42nd  Highlanders  were  upon  duty 
at  Dublin  in  tho  year  1770  a  Scotch  vessel  lay  in 
tho  bay,  the  master  of  which  was  an  old  friend  of 
three  of  the  regiment.  This  man  was  arrested 
for  a  debt  of  considerable  amount  and  lodged  in 
jail.  There  he  was  visited  by  his  military  friends, 
through  whose  means  he  made  his  escape.  The 
keener  of  the  prison  suspected  the  soldiers,  and 
took  out  a  warrant  to  apprehend  them  and  sent 
them  to  prison.  When  this  was  reported  to  tho 
commanding  officer,  Colonel  Gordon  Graham, 
ho  mentioned  tho  circumstance  at  the  morning 
parade,  and  expatiated  upon  the  disgrace  that 
such  conduct  reflected  upon  the  regiment.  The 
companies  immediately  consulted  together,  and 
resolved  to  subscribe  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt ; 
and,  on  condition  that  the  men  should  bo  dis- 
charged and  their  punishment  left  to  their  own 
commanding  officer,  they  pledged  themselves  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  tho  credi'or.  This  offer 
was  rejected,  and  tho  jailor,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  debi,  refused  to  give  up  tho  prosecution. 
Lord  Townshend,  then  lord  lieutenant,  hearing 
of  the  circumstance,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  the  regiment  that  he  ordered  tho 
three  men  to  bo  set  at  liberty,  and  became  him- 
self responsible  for  the  debt." 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

A  yovno  lady,  having  met  with  opposition 
from  her  friends  in  an  attachment  which  she  had 
conceived  for  Captain  C.  Ross,  followed  him  in 
men's  clothes  to  America,  during  tho  revolu- 
tionary war,  and,  after  such  a  search  and  fatigue 
us  scarcely  any  of  her  sex  could  havo  undergone, 
she  found  him  in  the  woods  lying  fur  dead, 
with  a  poisoned  wound,  received  in  a  skirmish 
with  tho  Indians.  Having  some  knowledge  of 
surgery,  she  saved  his  life  by  sucking  his  wound, 
and  nursing  him  for  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  she  remained  unknown  to  him,  having  dyed 
her  skin  with  lime  and  bark.  Tho  captain  "re- 
covering, they  removed  into  Philadelphia,  where, 
as  soon  as  she  had  found  a  clergyman  to  unite 
them  for  ever,  she  oppL-aml  as  herself,  and  was 
immediately  married  to  the  man  for  whom  she  had 
made  such  a  sacrifice,  and  whose  life  she  had 
preserved.  They  lived  for  four  years  in  a  fond- 
ness that  could  only  bo  interrupted  by  her  de- 
clining health  ;  the  fatigue  she  bad  undergone, 
and  the  poison  not  being  properly  expelled  which 
she  hnd  imbibed  from  the  wound,  undermining 
her  constitution.  The  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  piercing  regret  of  having  been  the 
occasion,  affected  Captain  Ross  so  much  that  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  at  John's  Town,  in 
America.  His  faithful  partner  lived  to  return  to 
England  ;  but  died  in  consequence  of  her  grief 
and  affection  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years. 

JACK  A8HOHE. 

Some  years  ago  a  sailor,  just  returned  from 
India  with  moro  money  than  he  well  knew  what 
to  do  with,  took  up  bis  residence  at  a  public- 


house  in  Chelsea,  and  spent  his  time  and  his 
cash  in  the  following  manner : — He  walked  out 
before  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  the  first 
persons  ho  met  of  the  labouring  class,  both  men 
and  women,  ho  hired  for  tho  day.  He  then 
brought  them  to  the  house,  and,  first  paying  them 
their  wages,  ordered  each  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
shrub  and  brandy,  by  way  of  a  whet  for  break- 
fast, which  consisted  of  hot  rolls,  toast,  bread  and 
butter,  tea,  coffee,  eggs,  beef-steaks,  and  brandy. 
Tho  remainder  of  tho  day  till  dinner  he  kept 
them  singing,  dancing,  and  drinking. 

At  one  o'clock  the  sailor  had  dinner  served  up, 
which  consisted  of  good  roast  beef,  boiled  log  of 
mutton,  plum  pudding,  and  porter ;  and  after 
dinner  there  was  plenty  of  port  win©  and  other 
liquors.  The  wiue  was  brought  up  by  a  dozen 
bottles  at  a  time.  This  social  tar  never  hired  the 
same  persons  to  be  merry  a  second  day,  but  had 
a  fresh  party  every  morning.  His  company 
each  day  was  limited  to  twelve  persons  beside* 
tho  musician. 

A  LACONIC  DESPATCH. 

The  following  short  letter  was  written  by 
Admiral  Blake  to  tho  Admiralty  :— 

"  Please  your  honours  and  glory,  yesterday  met 
with  the  French  fleet,  beat,  killed,  t-*ok,  sunk,  and 
burned,  as  per  maryin.  "  Yuurs,  dr." 

THE  TIME  TO  COUNT  AN  ENEMY. 

An  officer  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's  fleet  asked 
Nelson,  when  bearing  down  upon  tho  Spaniards, 
whether  he  had  reckoned  the  number  of  the 
enemy.  41  No,"  replied  Nelson;  "it  will  be 
time  enough  to  do  that  when  we  have  made  them 
strike." 


Mcs  of  tjje  Camp  jfin  ana  tjje 
dJuarlcr-Sffk. 


EDGAR  ITAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

By  one  of  the  Contributor,  to  tho  "  Magnet  Stortes." 
CHAPTER  ivm.  {continued.) 

Again,  as  if  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  tho 
old  farmer,  proud  of  his  honour,  proud  of  his 
untarnished  ancestry,  and  prouder  still  in  his 
children,  stood  up,  and,  pressing  his  wife  to  his 
heart,  bent  down  and  kissed  away  the  tears  of 
joy  that  wellod  up  so  plentifully  in  tho  grey 
cxpressivo  eyes  of  tho  happy  mother. 

V  I  believe  I  am  a  great  old  fool,"  ho  at  length 
said,  after  tenderly  seating  his  wife  by  his  side. 
"  Rut  forgive  me.  I  will  now  read  to  you  Edgar's 
letter:— 

"'My  dear  Father  and  beloved  Mother.— 

"'The  first  and  best  news  that  I  can  toll  you 
is  that  I  leave  hero  (Calcutta)  for  England  a 
month  after  tho  sailing  of  the  packet  that  bears 
this,  so  that  you  may  expect  to  see  me  (God 
willing)  by  the  first  week  in  May. 

"'I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  inv  gross  neglect 
in  not  writing  to  you  oftener,  though  I  might  say 
with  truth  that  my  duties  of  late  havo  been 
manifold  and  incessant;  but  that  was  not  the 
reason.   Now,  however,  that  I  am,  as  I  hope, 
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coming  homo  for  pood,  I  can  candidly  tell  you  the 
truth.  It  was  prido,  vanity,  my  dear  mother  and 
father,  that  made  me  neglect  you.  I  felt  bo 
arrogant  of  success  that  1  waited  till  I  oould 
announce  to  you  that  I  bud  reached  tho  highest 
distinction  within  my  likelihood  of  grasping — that 
of  colonel. 

"  '  Pardon  tho  vanity  that  could  allow  mo  to 
trifle  with  my  parents  anxiety  for  so  selfish  a 
motive.  When,  nearly  two  years  ago,  this  groat 
distinction  did  fall  to  my  lot  I  meant  to  writo  a 
whole  volume  of  my  feelings  and  adventures;  but 
the  promotion  came  with  increased  rank,  and  such 
responsibility  that  from  that  time  to  this,  when 
I  sit  in  an  hotel,  looking  out  on  the  liooghly, 
with  my  wine  and  sword  on  the  table  by  my  pen 
and  ink,  I  have,  on  tho  truth  of  a  Havering',  had 
no  opportunity  of  addressing  you. 

"  •  How  I  have  been  promoted  and  advanced  to 
my  present  grade  1  snail  reserve  till  we  meet ;  ' 
I  shall  merely  here  give  you  the  names  of  a  few 
of  tho  events  with  which  I  have  been  connected 
since  my  last  letter,  written  the  day  I  arrived  at  [ 
Bombay.  Here  I  must  say,  in  some  excuse  for 
my  neglect,  I  thought  you  would  always  see  tho 
Gazette,  from  which  you  would  bo  able  to  learn 
where  our  corps  was  situated,  and  what  it  was 
doing.' " 

"Oh !  Alfred,  Alfred,  why  did  you  forget  that 
source  of  satisfaction,  if  not  always  of  comfort  ?" 
murmured  Mrs.  Havering,  as  her  husband  paused 
a  moment. 

"I  confess  my  neglect — my  ignorance,  per- 
haps— which  the  reading  of  that  paper  for  the  first  1 
time  to-night  reminded  me  of.  But  let  that  pass," 
replied  the  farmer,  as  he  resumed  tho  reading  of 
the  letter. 

" '  Soon  aftor  my  last  tho  war  with  Persia 
broke  out,  and  I  was  constantly  in  the  field  or  on 
the  march,  till  our  army  invested  the  city  of 
Ghuznec,  where,  after  a  long  siege,  I  was  allowed 
the  honour  of  leading  and  directing  the  forlorn 
hope.  We  blew  in  the  city  gates,  ontcrod,  and 
were  masters  of  tho  town.  Tho  success  of  tho 
achievement  gave  me  both  honour  and  promo- 
tion, and,  our  colonel  retiring  from  tho  servieo,  ' 
the  commander-in-chief  gave  the  regiment  to  me.  I 
My  duties  were  now  doubled,  and,  what  with  hill- 
forts  to  be  taken  and  enemies  encountered  in  the 
field,  I  had  not  a  leisure  moment.  At  length  j 
some  of  the  mountain  tribes  rose  in  arms,  and  I  j 
was  entrusted  with  a  small  army  to  subdue  them. 
This  I  effected  by  attacking  and  taking  their  ' 
capital  city  of  Attock.  When  this  campaign 
was  over  our  regiment  expected  to  bo  sont  homo ; 
but,  unfortunately,  though  war  hnd  ceased  in  the 
west,  it  had  broken  out  in  tho  east  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  with  such  virulence  that  I  and  my 
small  army  of  10,000,  instead  of  being  ordered 
home,  were  Bent  into  Bengal,  where  I  was  for- 
mally invested  with  the  dignity  of  major-general, 
though  previously  holding  that  rank.  My  forco 
being  augmented  to  nearly  26,000  men  of  all 
arms,  I  was  sent  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  twenty- 
four  rajahs  of  Ncpaul ;  their  chief,  or  king-rajah, 
being  then  in  the  field  at  tho  head  of  60,000 
soldiers.  This  expedition,  which  consumed  in  all 
about  six  weeks,  turned  out  highly  successful ; 
peace  was  established,  and  I  received  the  public 
thanks  of  tho  governor-general  for  my  services, 
with  orders  to  keep  myself  in  readiness  to  super- 
intend the  embarcation  of  as  many  of  his  Majesty's 


regiments  of  tho  line  as  could  bo  Bpared  out  of 
India  at  that  time.  Transports  wero  to  bo  sent 
into  the  liooghly  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as 
they  could  bo  obtainod  ;  and  for  those  I  am  now 
waiting. 

"  '  At  Ohuxneo  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  mako 
a  favourable  impression  on  tho  governor,  a  relation 
of  tho  Persian  sophi,  or  sovereign,  and  who,  as  a 
mark  of  his  esteem,  presented  mo  with  his  mag- 
nificent sword.  At  the  fall  of  Attock  I  was  en- 
abled to  save  from  some  savage  sepoys  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  with  her  women  attendants,  and  an 
old  man,  whom  I  took  to  bo  her  father.  How- 
ever romantic  tho  situation  might  bo  in  having  a 
lovely  native  in  my  tents,  I  assure  you  it  was 
far  from  being  altogether  agreeable.  She  was 
terribly  in  my  way,  and  I  no  doubt  equally  so  in 
hers ;  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  One  day,  how- 
ovcr,  I  discovered,  through  my  vakeel,  that  sho 
wns  the  only  child  of  my  friend  the  governor  of 
Ghuznee,  who,  believing  her  slain,  or  carried  off  by 
somo  brutal  soldier,  was  nearly  frantic  at  her  loss. 
I  had  grown  very  much  attached  to  Zuleika,  and 
began  to  regard  her  as  a  sister,  and  was  full  of 
strange  projects  about  bringing  her  homo  as  a 
wife  for  Harold  or  Albert.  Whon  I  disco vorod 
my  beautiful  captive's  name  and  rank,  though  I 
had  always  treated  her  with  tho  utmost  respect,  I 
at  once  save  her  proper  attondants,  placed  a 
guard  of  honour  over  her,  and  had  her  attended, 
with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

41  •  As  soon  as  I  could  obtain  leave  of  absence 
for  tho  purpose  I  procured  a  train  of  elephants, 
and,  mounting  my  fair  captive  and  hor  attondants 
in  gaily-decked  howdah*,  Bet  out,  oscorted  by  a 
wing  of  my  own  regiment,  nnd  taking  with  me 
tho  wife  of  one  of  my  sergeants,  who  had  from 
tho  first  been  her  companion,  and  to  whose 
children  Zuleika  had  taken  a  wondorful  liking. 
The  joy  of  tho  father  at  tho  recovery  of  his 
child  was  a  most  touching  sight.  I  had  sent 
forward  a  vakeel  to  apprise  him  of  my  coming, 
and  of  tho  safety  of  his  daughter,  and  the  prince, 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  met  mo  half-way.  I 
must  reserve  the  account  of  this  meeting  and 
parting  till  I  seo  you  all.  The  poor  child  cried 
at  leaving  mo,  and  insisted  on  my  accepting  a 
jewel  to  give  to  my  mother  when  I  went  homo 
as  a  mark  of  her  regard  for  tho  son. 

"  '  1  presume  you  still  seo  Ethel,  as  usual,  and 
that  you  will  read  this  lettor  to  her ;  but  I  want 
you  to  do  more  this  time,  and  givo  her  the  en- 
closed, tho  first  lettor  I  havo  ever  sent  her.  Tell 
her  the  rose  sho  threw  me  at  parting  has  been 
my  talisman  through  all  tho  trials  and  dangers  of 
my  life,  and  still  lies  where  I  placed  it,  next  my 
heart.  Farewell,  dear  father  and  mothor,  till  wo 
moot,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  in  peace  and  happiness 
at  home.— Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

"  'Edgar.' *' 

"  What  enclosure,  father  r"  inquired  Constance, 
as  she  glanced  at  the  open  shoot  and  envolope. 

"  Here,  on  tho  ground.  It  must  have  fallen  out 
of  Edgar's  letter,"  replied  ber  father,  picking 
from  the  floor  a  small  neat  onclosuro,  bearing  tho 
simple  superscription  of  "  Miss  Ethel  Clinton." 

"  Oh !  poor  Ethel,  wouldn't  she  anticipato  to- 
morrow morning,  and  bo  here  directly,  if  sho 
knew  that  such  good  news  awaited  herurrival!" 
exclaimed  Constance,  as  tho  family  drew  round 
the  fire  and  sat  down  for  a  long  conversation. 
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CHATTER   XIX.—  RETURN  OP  EDOAR.  —  PEACE 
AND  HAPPINESS. 

Gkeat  changes  had  taken  place  in  tho  house- 
holds of  tho  aristocratic  Sir  Jasper  Clinton  and 
tho  honest  yeoman  Alfred  Havering  in  tho  six 
or  eight  weeks  which  had  claused  between  the 
receipt  of  Edgar's  letter  and  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May,  tho  time  when  tho  long-absent 
son  and  lover  was  expected  to  return  to  his  homo 
und  patient  bride. 

In  tho  house  of  his  parents  overy  preparation 
had  been  made  for  his  reception,  us  was  plainly 
shown  by  tho  amount  of  cheer  provided,  by  tho 
profusion  of  flowers  that  everywhere  decked  tho 
walls  and  approaches  of  the  good  old  homestead, 
and  by  the  gala  dress  in  which  each  member  of 
the  family  was  habited. 

Besides  these,  and  tho  affianced  partners  of  sons 
and  daughters,  there  was  one  tail  and  graceful 
figure,  one  bright  and  happy  face,  the  possessor 
of  which,  though  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  home- 
stead, we  havo  never  seen  there  or  met  with  in 
our  narrative  since  tho  opening  chapters  of  our 
veritable  talc — the  gay,  beautiful  Ethel  Clinton. 

"  I  could  not  stay  at  home  to-day,  Constance ; 
everything  there  seems  so  dull  and  raiserablo," 
said  Ethel.  "  Papa  waa  restless  and  unsettled 
ns  a  child,  and  sits  waiting  in  solemn  dignity  to 
receive  Edgar,  who  wrote  yesterday  to  say  at 
what  time  ho  expected  to  wait  upon  him  and 
Lionel.  So,  for  fear  you  might  think  I  kept  him, 
I  resolved  to  come  nore,  and  wait  till  all  of  you 
had  had  your  due  share  of  his  lovo  beforo  I  camo 
on  tho  soeno.  There,  was  1  not  considerate  and 
she  smiled  archly. 

"  For  my  part,  I  can't  think  what  could  havo 
detained  him  a  whole  week  in  London  beforo 
coming  home.  He  could  have  gono  back  to  town 
nt  any  time,"  observed  Constance,  in  reply. 

"  You  forgot,  my  dear,"  suggested  her  father, 
"he  had  despatches  to  deliver,  und  had  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  time 
when  courts  and  levee's  of  presentation  take 
place.    Ho  might  be  delayed  for  a  court  day." 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  disappointment  to  Edgar  not 
to  And  Lionel  at  homo  when  he  returns,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Havering. 

"  I  cannot  understand  Lionel's  conduct  at  all," 
resumed  Ethel.  "  Some  disagreement,  I  am  sure, 
has  taken  place  between  Sir  Jasper  and  him.  My 
father  is  cut  to  the  heart  at  what  he  considers 
tho  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and  the  bright  castles 
of  future  honour  and  distinction  he  had  built  up 
for  the  family." 

"  How  do  you  moan,  Ethel  f"  inquired  the 
farmer. 

"  Why,  my  father  had  ordainoJ  a  brilliant 
career  for  Lionel.  He  had  settled  in  his  own  mind 
that  ho  was  to  rise  in  the  army  to  a  position  that 
should  make  tho  name  of  Clinton  ono  of  the  first 
in  the  hind.  But,  without  any  assignable  reason, 
Lionel  quits  the  army  in  disgust,  with  the  samo 
rank  with  wliieh  he  entered  it ;  and  then,  at  last, 
refusing  to  live  at  home,  he  takes  a  mansion  in 
*trao  paltry  German  town,  whore  he  declares  he 
means  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence." 

"And  but  for  you  Sir  Jasper  too  would  quit 
tho  hall,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  London,  with 
tho  rest  of  tho  family  r"  inquired  Harold. 

"  Yea.   But  I  am  determined  not  to  leavo  the 
place  till  it  is  either  aold  or  lot,  if  I 


"Yea.  ] 
C^oU  p 


must  then.  But  what  gives  me  the  greatest 
uneasiness  is  the  estrangement  between  Edgar  and 
Lionel,  once  the  closest  and  dearest  of  friends." 

"  How  do  you  kn  iw  that,  Ethel  ?"  asked  the 
farmer,  with  evident  interest.  "  I  thought  nothing 
could  ever  shako  their  youthful  attachment." 

"  So  I  thought,"  replied  Ethel ;  "but  something 
has  occurred  abroad  to  separate  them.  W hat  it  is  I 
cannot  conceive,  unless  Lionel's  pride  has  been 
hurt  by  Edgar's  rising  from  the  ranks  to  a  posi- 
tion of  such  distinction,  while  he,  bsgiuning  life 
with  a  fortune  and  a  high  grado  in  tho  arm, 
leaves  it  without  ono  step  of  promotion." 

"It  is  not  envy,  Ethel  dear,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "  T  b  ere  is  so  mo  ot  h  er  ca  use  at  t  ho  bot  torn 
of  this  conduct  tlian  pique  at  Edgar's  success,  for 
every  time  your  brother  was  in  action  tho  Gasrtte 
gave  him  the  highest  praise  for  his  dash  and 
gallantry.  We  shall,  however,  hear  tho  truth  of 
the  matter,  in  all  probability,  when  Edgar  arrives." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,  lor  I  cannot  understand 
Lionel's  answer  to  my  invitation  to  come  over,  if 
only  for  a  day,  to  meet  his  friend.  I  told  him  the 
whole  village'was  to  pi  vo  him  a  grand  reception,  and 
that  his  absence  would  bo  particularly  noticed." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  r" 

"  That  he  acknowledged  no  friendship  now ;  he 
had  outlived  all  that  schoolboy  nonsense.  Ho 
had  had  enough  of  Edgar  in  India,  and  neither 
wanted  to  see  nor  boar  of  him  again  ;  and  much 
more  equally  unjust  and  cruel." 

"  Hark !'  cried  Harold  abruptly,  as  ho  rose 
and  throw  open  tho  window,  letting  in  tho  sound 
of  tho  first  clash  of  merry  bells,  that,  mellowed  in 
their  passage  through  tho  suramor  air  and 
chestnut  woods,  came  pealing  soft  and  musical  on 
the  listening  ear.  "  Edgar  has  come,  father;  he 
has  crossed  the  villago  boundary ;  and,  tb<T0 ! 
listen  to  tho  shouts  of  tho  pernio.  There  again !" 
as  the  cheers  camo  on  tho  balmy  air,  mingled 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  tho  clanging  bells. 

One  louder  and  wilder  shout  rose  froin  the 
throats  of  the  assembled  populace,  and  then  gave 
place  to  a  burst  of  triumphant  music,  as  tho 
villapo  band  took  its  place  in  tho  demonstration. 

"  They  have  entered  tho  avenue,  and  will  bo  on 
the  lawn  in  a  moment.  Come,  father,  let  us  go  out 
to  meet  him." 

As  tho  first  sound  of  those  distant  joy-bells 
entered  the  apartmont  all  tho  inmates  had  risen 
and  pressed  towards  tho  window,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  tho  winding  avenue  just  as  it 
joined  tho  drivo  at  tho  farther  end  of  tho  lawn. 
All  had  risen,  and,  with  feelings  of  love,  interest, 
or  curiosity,  crowded  round  tho  open  casemont — 
all  but  one. 

Ethel,  lately  so  radiant  and  joyous,  so  full  of 
happiness  herself,  and  diffusing  gladness  on  all 
around — sho,  too,  had  started  at  that  first  rever- 
beration of  tho  bells ;  but  now,  oppressed  by  a 
sudden  fear,  a  dread  Bho  could  not  master,  she 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  tho  wall  for  support, 
and  then,  to  hide  her  emotion,  sink  into  tho  seat 
from  which  she  had  so  recently  risen. 

Giving  his  wife  his  arm,  tho  tall  and  portly 
farmer  conducted  her  to  tho  lawn,  followed  by 
Harold  with  his  affianced  bride,  by  Constanco 
and  tho  young  curate,  her  accepted  lovor,  and  by 
the  rest  of  tho  brothers  and  sisters,  with  their 
friends  and  sweethearts,  making  a  party  of  fifteen 
couples,  who  ranged  themselves  on  tho  grass  on 
|  either  side  of  tho  stately  farmer  and  his  dame. 
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The  room  had  scarcely  been  cleared  a  minute  I 
^ehen  Constance  rushed  back,  colling  anxiously 
for  Ethel.  Looking  eagerly  ruund  and  not  per- 
ceiving her,  she  darted  into  an  inner  room,  her 
own  little  boudoir,  where,  with  her  face  hid  in  her 
hands,  she  found  Ethel  reclining  on  a  couch. 

"  Oh!  do  not  think  we  forgot  you,  or  were  un- 
kind, dearest  Ethel,"  she  began,  kneeling  down 
and  kissing  her  friend.  "  Thinking  you  would 
wish  to  be  alone,  I  meant  to  return  and  stay  with 
you  till  he  had  been  welcomed  by  all  without, 
and  then  leave  you  to  yourselves.  Now  come, 
dear,  to  the  window,  where  you  can  see  him  with- 
out being  perceived.  Come;  they  have  just  en- 
tered the  avenue,  and  you  will  bo"  in  time  to  see 
them  sweep  round  the  lawn." 

*'  I  am  very  foolish  to  give  way.  On,  dear;  I 
am  better  now.  I  will  see  him  from  behind  the 
curtains.  Go,  Constance ;  Mr.  Staunton  will 
■wonder  what  detains  you,  and  I  shall  not  bo 
missed." 

Cordially  returning  the  sisterly  kiss,  Ethel 
again  made  her  way  to  the  large  apartment,  and 
as  the  clash  of  musical  instruments  sounded  close 
on  the  ear  sho  urged  her  friend  to  leave  her.  As 
Constance  closed  the  door,  and  hastened  to  the 
irido  of  the  curate,  Ethel,  with  one  hand  pressed 
on  her  heart,  hastily  enveloped  herself  in  the 
long  lace  curtains  of  one  of  the  bay  windows. 

Scarcely  had  she  thus  shrouded  her  fair  fea-  j 
tnrea  when  the  band  of  village  musicians  de- 
bouched from  the  overhanging  foliage  of  the 
avenue,  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  men,  drag- 
ging in  noisy  triumph  an  open  barouche,  from  j 
which  the  posters  had  been  taken,  and  seated  in  | 
which  were  two  gentlemen  and  an  officer  in  a 
general's  hat  and  plume.    A  troop  of  mounted  J 
gentlemen  and  farmers  surrounded  the  carriage, 
while  all  tho  villagers,  from  far  and  near,  old  and 
young,  swarmed  after,  shouting  and  waving  hats 
and  handkerchiefs. 

Ethel  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  tho 
officer,  as  ho  stood  erect,  bowing  to  tho  people  who 
thronged  around ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great 
at  first  to  distinguish  who  the  two  civilians  were, 
one  seated  facing  and  tho  other  beside  tho  officer. 

With  a  long  and  eager  scrutiny  Ethel  sur- 
veyed that  bronzed  but  handsome  open  counte- 
nance, every  lineament  of  which  was  so  indelibly 
graven  on  her  mind.  How  handsome  Ethel 
thought  he  looked  when,  recognising  his  parents, 
he  raised  his  plumed  hat!  And  with  what  force 
was  sho  compelled  to  press  her  side  to  still  the 
throbbing  of  hor  heart,  as,  after  scanning  all  the 
uppor  windows,  ho  fixed  for  a  moment  his  eyes 
with  anxious  scrutiny  on  tho  very  sash  through 
which  sho  was  so  intently  looking!  She  had 
barely  time  to  recover  from  the  fear  that  she  liad 
been  detected  secretly  prying,  when  the  carriage  . 
was  hastily  drawn  past  the  window,  and,  to  the 
utter  amazement  of  Ethel,  sho  discovered  the 
other  occupants  of  the  carriage  wero  Sir  Jasper 
Clinton  ana  her  brother  Lionel. 

Tho  next  moment  Edgar  had  leaped  from  the 
carriage,  and  was  folding  his  mother  in  his  arms, 
while  his  father,  with  eyes  glistening  with  pride 
and  love,  was  wringing  the  hand  of  his  gallant 
son,  and  looking  with  admiration  on  his  well-knit 
limbs  and  manlv  form. 

"  Constance,  Harold,  Albert,  Florence— all,  all ; 
but  where  is  Ethel  r"  exclaimed  Edgar,  as  ho 
embraced  his  sisters  and  seized  the  hands  of  his 


brothers.  Ethel  heard  all  this,  and  saw  her  fa- 
ther and  brother  descend  from  the  barouche,  and 
then,  hurrying  from  the  window,  she  retired  to 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  room,  where  sho  in 
vain  tried  to  quiet  the  unnatural  throbbing  of  her 
heart. 

"  Ho  has  asked  for  me  because  he  knows  I  am 
here,  and  he  has  written  to  tell  me  I  am  still  as 
dear  to  him  as  ever  because  he  thinks  of  me  as 
he  last  saw  me ;  but  will  he  love  me  as  fondly  as 
ever  when  he  sees  the  change  that  these  long 
years  have  made  ?  Oh !  dreadful  uncertainty  ! 
It  would  kill  me  to  know  he  no  longer  loved  me, 
or  only  married  me  out  of  respect  to  his  former 
promise.  Time,  that  has  decked  him  with  honour 
and  made  him  look  so  proud  and  noble,  may  have 
deprived  me  in  his  eyes  of  every  youthful  attrac- 
tion— may — mv  heart  would  break — " 

"Ethel !  Ethel !  my  own  darling!"  exclaimed 
Edgar,  hurrying  forward  to  whero,  with  her  fa  CO 
in  nor  bands,  she  sat  crouching  in  tears  and  un- 
certainty. 

With  a  start,  a  cry,  a  sob,  a  face  all  tears  and 
smiles,  Ethel  rose,  and,  throwing  back  her  clus- 
tering ringlets,  bounded  into  the  arms  that  opened 
so  eagerly  to  receive  her.  One  glance  of  doubt 
through  those  dew-gemmed  lashes  into  her  lover's 
clear  grey  eyes,  ana  Ethel  laid  her  head  in  peace 
and  happiness  on  Edgar's  shoulder,  while  her 
soft  white  arms  stole  fondly  round  his  neck  :  that 
one  look,  that  ardent  clasp,  had  dispelled  every 
doubt,  whilo  her  mind  whispered  to  her  heart, 
"  He  loves  me  still !" 

Whilo  Edgar  and  Ethel  were  thus  engaged  in 
tho  old-fashioned  parlour  the  farmer  had  invited 
Sir  Jasper,  Lionel,  and  tho  other  gentlemen  into 
the  hall  to  partake  of  wine  and  cake.  Harold 
and  his  brothers  at  the  same  time  led  the  villagers 
and  peasantry  to  the  upper  portion  of  tho  lawn, 
where  a  row  of  ale  and  cider  casks  were  already 
pouring  their  contents  into  cans  and  pitchers, 
ready  for  service  at  the  tables,  on  which  piles 
of  home-made  bread  and  cheeso  wero  displaved 
in  hospitable  profusion.  When  the  assembly 
had  been  seated,  or  ranged  along  the  gross, 
with  the  liquor  they  preferred  and  fuod  at  their 
side,  Harola  informed  them  that  it  was  tho  in- 
tention of  his  father  to  invite  the  whole  parish  to 
an  abundant  dinner,  in  the  good  old  English 
fashion,  when  old  and  young,  the  able-bodied 
and  infirm,  all  who  could  walk  or  bo  carried, 
should  bo  welcomo  to  partako  of  the  joy  of  tho 
family  at  tho  safe  return  of  General  Havering. 
Duo  notice  would  bo  given  of  tho  festivities, 
which  it  was  cxpocted  would  commemorate 
more  than  ono  event.  In  tho  meantime,  in  tho 
name  of  his  father  and  himself,  be  thanked 
them  for  their  kind  and  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  and  concluded  his  remarks  by 
telling  thoso  present  not  to  forget  their  absent 
wives  and  mothers,  but  to  take  to  their  homes  as 
much  food  and  liquor  as  would  insure  an  equal 
amount  of  pleasure  to  all. 

At  tho  samo  time  Farmer  Havering  was  ad- 
dressing nearly  a  similar  speech  to  about  a  hun- 
dred gentlemen,  closely  packed  in  the  spacious 
old  hall,  that  formed  the  general  family  apart- 
ment, tho  farmer  observing  that,  as  Edgar  had 
to  meet  ao  many  old  and  dear  friends  after  his 
long  absence,  they  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  ho 
did  notpersonally  address  them  on  that  occa- 
sion.   The  rest  of  tho  worthy  farmer's  speech 
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was  cut  short  by  the  abrupt  opening  of  on  inner 
door  and  the  entrance  of  Edgar  among  them.  A 
cheer  so  loud  greeted  his  appearance  that  the  dis- 
persing crowd  without  ran  trooping  back,  and 
gathered  in  a  dense  body  in  front  of  tho  hall 
windows. 

After  warmly  shaking  hands  with  some  of  his 
old  schoolfellows  and  early  companions,  Edgar 
proceeded  to  tho  rustic  portico  in  front  of  the 
chief  entrance.  The  enthusiastic  crowd  having 
collected  from  all  parts  upon  the  lawn  before  him, 
and  welcomed  his  appearance  with  redoubled 
cheers  and  applause,  he  delivered  a  short  and  ap- 
propriate speech,  and,  after  expressing  the  deep 
pleasure  their  cordial  and  unexpected  welcome 
home  had  given  him,  concluded  by  saying  that, 
as  ho  had  now  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
for  good,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  was  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  romain  there  till  the 
last  day  of  his  existence,  and  renew  among  them 
all,  in  the  mid-day  and  decline  of  life,  those  ties 
of  good  feeling  and  friendship  which  had  bound 
him  to  them  and  tho  place  of  his  birth  in  tho  i 
spring-time  of  youth  and  boyhood. 

Delighted  to  find  tho  same  frank  and  affable 
manners  that  had  so  endeared  him  as  a  youth 
unchanged  by  absence,  high  position,  or  honours,  ; 
the  crowd,  with  many  expressions  of  their  satis-  ' 
faction  and  joy,  soon  broke  up  and  dispersed,  and  j 
in  a  few  minutes  the  family  were  left  alone  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  domestic  happiness. 

"  Before  anything  farther  is  said,  Edgar,"  ob- 
served Farmer  Havering,  when  they  had  all  re- 
joined Ethel  in  tho  parlour,  "  tell  mo — nay,  all  I 
of  us,  for  we  are  anxious  to  know — by  what'good  j 
fortune  wo  have  Lionel  Clinton  among  us  to-day,  ■ 
to  till  up  the  measure  of  our  general  happiness." 

"  That  explanation,  Mr.  Havering,  must  come 
from  me,"  replied  Lionel,  as  ho  crossed  from 
Ethel's  side,  and  seated  himself  between  Sir 
Jasper  and  his  early  friend ;  "  and,  though  I 
expose  some  of  the  worst  traits  in  my  charactor, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth.  Only  ! 
those  who  can  remember  how  close  and  insepa- 
rable had  been  tho  friendship  existing  between 
Edgar  and  myself  can  understand  how  deep  and 
insuperable  I  mado  the  breach  between  us.  In 
tbe  first  place,  my  pride  was  offended  to  think 
that  any  man  1  had  called  my  friend  should  de- 
grade himself,  as  I  thought,  by  entering  the 
ranks.  My  envy  was  next  excited  by  tho  praise 
and  rapid  promotion  that  followed  every  action 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  When  my  own  mis- 
conduct brought  me  into  disgrace  in  India,  and  I 
was  threatened  with  degradation  and  expulsion, 
I  took  advantage  of  my  friend's  being  placed  in 
an  office  of  trust  to  insult  him  and  humiliate  my- 
self by  asking  him  to  ruin  himself  for  ever  by 
conniving  at  my  escape.  I  had  fallen  so  low 
that,  though  not  ashamed  of  neglecting  ray  duty 
and  exposing  myself  to  merited  censure,  I  had 
not  tho  courage  to  face  the  penalty  of  my  own 
derelictions,  but  was  base  enough  to  ask  the 
friend  I  no  longer  valued,  and  in  my  heart  hated 
for  those  qualities  that  so  far  outshone  my  merit, 
to  disgrace  himsolf,  that  I  might  be  saved  the 
just  penalty  of  my  offences. 

"I  might  have  known  that  he  would  refuse 
with  scorn  to  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  to 
nave  a  friend  or  even  a  brother,  and  we  parted, 
on  my  side  in  bitter  animosity.  A  few  days  later  ' 
I  received  the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  which,  | 


to  my  surprise,  instead  of  cashiering  and  open 
disgrace  before  the  army,  only  reprimanded  me 
and  sent  me  for  a  few  months  to  a  hill  station, 
with  a  suggestion  to  sell  out  as  early  as  con- 
venient, ana  when  that  was  effected  I  might 
without  further  notice  return  home. 

"  This  favourable  verdict  I  ignorantly  believed 
had  been  effected  by  my  former  good  conduct  and 
the  influence  of  my  family  name,  an  opinion  in 
which  I  was  rather  confirmed  than  shaken  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  a 
special  friend  of  Edgar's,  to  whose  recommenda- 
tion I  was  told,  and  tho  high  regard  in  which  ho 
was  held  by  tho  general  and  commander-in-chief, 
I  owed  the  remarkable  leniency  shown  me.  This 
letter  I  at  once  attributed,  with  a  baseness  of 
thought  that  makes  me  truly  ashamed,  to  an 
overweening  arrogance  and  excessive  vanity  in 
Edgar,  who,  to  make  himself  look  important  in 
my  eyes,  had,  I  thought,  written  the  letter  him- 
self under  another  name,  and  employed  one  of 
his  own  sergeants  to  bring  it  to  me,  with  orders 
doubtless  to  observe  how  I  received  it.   Full  of 
this  idea,  I  crushed  up  the  letter  in  my  hand 
and  destroyed  iL  and,  thinking  I  saw  through 
the  artifice,  laughed  contemptuously  at  the  use- 
less pains  he  hod  taken  to  make  himself  con- 
temptible.   Under  this  delusion  I  returned  to 
England,  hating  my  old  friend  more  and  more, 
and  determined  never  to  come  near  the  place  he 
would  visit.    Renouncing  my  home,  and  asso- 
ciating with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  question- 
able reputation,  I  then  took  up  my  residence 
in  one  of  the  German  gaming  towns.    Here  I 
should  have  remained  a  moody  misanthrope,  and 
perhaps  have  degenerated  in  time  into  a  con- 
firmed gambler.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  few  hours 
after  answering  Ethel's  affectionate  letter,  in  a 
tone  that  makes  me  blush  to  think  of,  Colonel 
Sawbridge,  the  late  commander  of  Edgar's  regi- 
ment, was  introduced  to  me,  and,  being  surprised 
to  hear  him  refer  to  my  Indian  escapades,  I  ques- 
tioned him  more  closely,  and  then  learned,  for  tho 
first  time,  that  the  letter  I  had  dospised  was  a 
truo  and  bond  fide  epistle  from  himself,  written 
when  Edgar  was  a  hundred  leagues  away  and 
perfectly  ignorant  of  its  being  sent.   Still  more, 
I  learned — what  my  own  heart  should  have  told 
me  from  tho  beginning — the  real  verdict  of  the 
court,  and  the  noble  devotion  of  Edgar  in  find- 
ing influence  and  friends  to  save  me  from  tbe 
disgraco  of  being  publicly  cashiered.   Thus  he 
who  scorned  to  violate  his  duty  to  save  me  from 
shame  exerted  extraordinary  influence  to  rescue 
his  friend  in  n  legitimate  and  formal  manner. 
Overwhelmed  with  shame  at  my  base  ingrati- 
tude, I  mado  a  vow  to  reform  my  misspent  life, 
and  by  confessing  my  offence  pave  the  way  to  a 
thorough  reconciliation.  Taking  a  grateful  leave 
of  Colonel  Sawbridge,  I  set  out  for  London,  found 
out  Edgar,  and  made  a  true  confession  of  all  my 
faults.    Having  once  more  cemented  our  former 
friendship,  we  Btarted  yesterday  for  home,  found 
my  father  waiting  Edgar's  arrival,  explained 
matters  which  had  too  long  been  a  mystery  to 
him,  and  drove  on  here — the  dear  old  home  of  so 
many  pleasant  memories." 

(7*o  be  continued.") 
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[COKBAT  BETWEEN  TOTTfO  DALLAS  ANT)  THE  INDIAN  CHIEF.] 


TI1E  WAR  WITH  HYDER  ALL 

The  din  of  battle  in  the  north  of  India  woko 
up  strange  echoes  in  the  south.  For  a  time  the 
native  princes  hushed  their  sanguinaryquarrels. 
The  bravest  put  by  word  and  spear.  The  wisest 
met  in  council.  Why,  for  lacs  of  rupees  nnd 
slices  of  land,  should  they  tear  each  other  in 

Jresencc  of  tho  infidels  P    Why  not  unite  their 
>rces,  and,  like  a  vast  inundation,  sweep  those 
hated  English  from  tho  soil  of  India  P 

Such  at  the  sound  of  Clive's  far-off  artillery 
was  the  project  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore  ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  that  famous 
war  which  led  the  British  army  to  the  gates  of 
Seringa  pa  tarn. 


Hyder' s  forces  consisted  of  180,000  loosely- 
drilled  infantry,  20,000  of  the  finest  light  ca- 
valry in  the  world,  and  a  small  corps  of  760 
Frenchmen.  His  ally,  the  Nizam  (or  rajah)  of 
the  territorv  called  the  Deccan,  brought  into  the 
field  an  ill-armed  rabble  of  100,000  men.  The 
scattered  forces  of  the  British  amounted  to  90,000 
regularly  disciplined  Europeans  and  Sepoys,  and 
20,000  inferior  soldiers  contributed  by  princes 
friendlv  to  the  East  India  Company ;  but  of  all 
these  the  principal  officer,  Colonel  Joseph  Smith, 
could  at  first  operate  with  only  7000  foot  and 
1000  hor?e. 

After  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in  1767, 
many  affairs  took  place  with  alternate  advantage, 
tUl  the  26th  of  September,  when  tho  armies  ap- 
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proached  each  other  near  the  fort  of  Trinomalee,  f 
'  and  the  enemy  commenced  a  distant  cannonade  , 
on  the  left  of  the  British  line.  Colonel  Smith 
made  a  movement  from  his  right  round  a  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  turning:  or  coining  into  contact 
with  the  enemy's  left  tlank.  Hyder,  observing 
this  movement,  and  concluding  that  it  was  made 
in  retreat,  put  hiB  troops  in  motion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  and  intercepting  the  English 
column.  The  two  armies  were  thus  marching 
■  round  the  hill  at  the  same  moment,  each  con- 
cealed  from  the  view  of  tho  other,  though  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  their  meeting  was  in- 
evitable. 

When  this  took  place  tho  astonishment  was 
reciprocal,  but  tho  first  struggle  was  for  tho  pos- 
session of  the  hill.    It  was  secured  for  the  Eng-  | 
lish  by  tho  excrtu  n*  of  Captain  Cooke,  and  some  | 
detached  rocks,  fo:  ming  a  position  of  considerable 
strength,  were  wrested  from  a  large  body  of  tho 
enemy's  infantry.    "When  tl.e  trooj  s  were  drawn  i 
up  in  order  of  battle  tho  contrast  between  the 
numbers  was  striking.    The  En  ■  I  sh  force  con- 
sisted of  1400  European  infantry,  thirty  Euro- 
pean cavalry,  9000  Sepoys,  and  loOO  exceedingly 
bad  native  cavalry  belonging  to  Mahomed  Ah. 
The  numbers  of  the  enemy  have  been  computed  i 
at  70,000,  of  which  more  than  half  were  cavalry :  ' 
these  were  drawn  up  in  a  crescent,  half  encircling 
the  British  force,  and  seemingly  sufficient  to  over-  i 
whelm  them. 

The  enemy  had  about  100  nieces  of  cannon, 
but  not  more  than  thirty  could  be  brought  into 
action.    The  English  had  about  the  latter  num- 
ber, which,  being  steadily  and  skilfully  served, 
nearly  silenced  those  opposed  to  them.  The 
guns  were  then  turned  upon  the  dense  and 
frowning  masses  of  tho  enemy's  cavalry.    For  a  i 
few  minutes  the  fire  was  sustained  with  sullen  [ 
calmness,  and  the  horsemen  appeared  to  be  in 
expectation  of  orders  to  charge.     None  were  , 
given,  however,  and,  as  to  sit  inactive  and  un- 
moved amidst  tho  doadlv  havoc  produced  by  the  ] 
woll-directed  fire  of  the  English  was  beyond  tho 
power  of  endurance,  myriads  of  flying  cavalry  J 
soon  covered  the  field  in  every  direction.  Hyder, 
who  had  for  some  time  perceived  that  all  was  lost, 
now  drew  off  his  cannon,  and  urged  the  Nizam  ( 
to  take  the  same  course,  which  ho  accordingly 
did  on  the  advance  of  tho  British  army  in  line. 
The  elephants  bearing  the  women  of  his  esta- 
blishment were  in  the  rear,  and  these,  too,  wcro 
ordered  to  turn,  when  a  soft  voice  from  the  co- 
vered vehicle  borne  by  one  of  them  exclaimed,  i 
"  This  elephant  has  not  been  taught  so  to  turn  :  [ 
he  follows  the  standard  of  the  empire."  The 
English  shot  fell  thick  and  heavy  around,  but 
the  heroic  woman  would  not  suffer  her  elephant 
to  be  turned  till  the  standard  had  passod,  when 
she  withdrew,  followed  by  her  train. 

On  the  following  day  the  confederate  army  was 
observed  at  a  distance  in  full  retreat,  but  a  train  of 
forty-one  pieces  of  artillery  was  captured,  exclusi  vo 
of  nine  pieces  which  had  been  taken  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  fourteen  which  were  subsequently 
secured.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  150  men  ; 
that  of  the  enemy  was  believed  to  exceed  4000. 
The  defeat  of  tho  allies  had  the  effect  of  clearing 
tho  country  of  various  parties  which  had  been 
employed  in  ravaging  it  almost  to  tho  gates  of 
Madras. 

Tho  Nizam,  on  witnessing  these  disasters,  and 


the  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes  of  aggran- 
disement at  the  expense  of  the  English,  began  to 
waver  in  the  alliance.  Another  check  sustained 
near  Amboor,  and  the  invasion  of  his  territory 

Sa  detachment  from  Bengal,  confirmed  him  in 
e  resolution  to  withdraw  himself  from  Hyder, 
and  agree  to  a  separate  treat v,  which  was  con- 
cluded with  the  English  on  the  23rd  of  Febru- 
ary. 

A  body  of  Mahrattas  which  had  been  taken 
into  the  English  service  joined  Colonel  Smith's 
force  in  August,  and  immediately  after  their 
junction  Hyder  was  foiled  in  a  singular  manner 
in  a  night  attack  on  the  Mahratta  camp,  in 
which  ho  sustuined  a  loss  of  about  300  men. 
The  lead  in  the  attempt  was  assigned  fo  the 
cavalry,  who  were  to  penetrate  to  the  tent  of 
Morari  Rao,  the  Mahratta  general,  and  posses* 
themselves  of  his  head.  The  infantry  were  to 
follow,  and  complete  the  victory  which  was  an- 
ticipated as  the  result  of  the  attack.  Morari 
Kao  no  sooner  learned  that  the  attack  was  made 
by  cavalry  than,  to  prevent  friends  and  enemies 
being  mistaken,  he  gave  orders  that  not  one  of 
his  men  should  mount,  but  each  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  horse,  and  cut  down,  without  dis- 
tinction, every  person  on  horseback.  These  or- 
ders were  but  too  strictly  executed,  for  in  the 
darkness  Captain  Gee,  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel 
Smith,  who  nad  ridden  into  the  camp  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  alarm,  was  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  enemy,  and  cut  down.  The  prevailing  con- 
fusion was  still  further  increased  by  an  accident. 
The  stato  elephant  of  Morari  Rao,  having  re- 
ceived a  wound,  broke  loose  from  his  pickets,  and 
rushed  wildly  through  the  camp.  He  carried 
with  him  the  chain  by  which  he  had  been  at- 
tached ;  this  he  seized  with  his  trunk,  and  hurled 
furiously  against  a  mass  of  Hvder's  cavalry  which 
he  met,  throwing  them  back  headlong  over  a  co- 
lumn of  infantry  that  was  behind  them.  These, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  shock,  retired  in 
dismay,  and  before  order  could  be  restored  the 
symptoms  of  motion  in  the  British  camp  dis- 
couraged a  renewal  of  the  attack. 

Soon  after  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Wood 
found  itself  unexpectedly  in  tho  presence  of 
Hyder's  whole  army,  posted  on  an  eminence) 
about  a  milo  in  front.  The  British  commander 
saw  that  he  had  no  course  but  to  retreat  with  all 
speed.  Ho  accordingly  abandoned  his  two  guns, 
and  prepared  to  force  a  passage  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  had  just  advanced.  His  object 
was  aided  by  a  battalion  detached  from  the  line 
to  support  nim,  and  which  attacked  in  flank  a 
body  of  the  enemy  through  which  he  had  to 
pass.  With  somo  difficulty  the  retreating  force 
reached  a  point  where  they  could  receive  further 
assistance  from  the  line,  and  the  battle  was 
maintained  with  vigour,  until  the  English  forco 
gradually  receded  before  tho  well-directed  guns 
and  impetuous  charges  of  the  enemy. 

Tho  fortune  of  tho  day  seemed  to  be  irrecover- 
ably lost,  when  it  was  admirably  retrioved  by  a 
stratagem.  The  baggage  guard  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Brooke,  and  amounted  only  to  four 
companies  and  two  guns.  With  this  insignificant 
forco  he  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the  tide  of 
victory  in  favour  of  his  country.  The  sick  and 
wounaed  being  under  his  protection,  as  many  of 
them  as  were  able  to  move  were  drawn  out  to 
add  to  tho  apparent  strength  of  his  force ;  tho 
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two  guns  were  dragged  up  by  volunteer  camp- 
follower*,  and  manned  by  wounded  artillerymen. 
The  summit  of  a  tint  rock  was  chosen  ah  the 
i*cenc  of  operation,  and  was  approached  by  a 
circuitous*  and  concealed  route,  immediately  on 
its  being  attained  the  two  (runs  opened  a  tiro  of 
grape  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  the  voice  of 
every  individual  in  the  little  band,  sound  or  sick, 
joined  that  of  their  commander  in  shouting, 
"Hurrah!  Smith!  Smith!" 

Throughout  the  field  the  impression  was  con- 
veyed alike  to  friends  and  enemies  that  the  divi- 
sion of  Colonel  Smith  had  arrived.  The  effect 
was  almost  magical.  The  delusion,  indeed,  could 
not  long  be  maintained,  but  the  temporary  advan- 
tage which  it  gave  the  English  allowed  Colonel 
W  uod  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better  disposi- 
tion of  his  force,  and  when  Hyder,  after  discover- 
ing the  deception,  resumed  the  attack,  he  found 
his  opponents  well  prepared  to  receive  him  Re- 
peatedly failing  in  his  attempts,  he  returned  again 
and  again,  but  still  in  vain ;  and  when  darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  combat  the  English  remained 
in  possession  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  Hyder  Ali 
was  reported  to  amount  to  1000  men,  while  that 
of  the  English  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  that 
number. 

Meanwhile  the  clique  "of  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants who  composed  the  Madras  Council  had 
recalled  Colonel  Smith,  and  entrusted  the  chief 
command  to  a  fur  inferior  officer,  Colonel  Wood. 
The  British  military  power,  no  longer  wielded 
by  a  master  in  the  art  of  war,  was  frittered 
away  in  captures  of  hill-forts  ana  petty  castles. 
Ceasing  to  play  the  lion,  Wood  failed  in  playing 
the  fox,  and,  eventually  rescued  from  an  ambush 
by  Major  Fitzgerald,  was  sent  back  under  arrest 
to  his  patrons  at  Madras. 

Hyder  Ali  took  heart  at  these  blunders,  and 
pushed  hostilities  with  renewed  vigour.  Fuzzul 
Oola  Khan,  one  of  his  ablest  generals,  having 
entered  Coimbatore  with  7000  men  and  ten  guns, 
proceeded  vigorously  but  cautiously  to  dispossess 
the  British  of  all  their  posts  in  that  province. 
Near  Cauveriporam  he  received  a  check  from 
an  insignificant  force  led  by  a  man  of  very 
humble  station.  An  English  sergeant  named 
Hoskin  commanded  an  advanced  post  of  two 
companies  and  one  gun  in  a  mud  fort,  which 
he  defended  with  a  spirit  that  entitles  him  to  re- 
membrance. Reporting  to  his  officer  the  success 
of  his  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  ho 
added,  "  I  expect  them  again  to-morrow  morning 
in  two  parties,  with  guns.  I  will  tako  the  guns 
from  them,  with  the  help  of  Cod."  In  a  subse- 
quent attack,  however,  the  fort  was  carried,  but 
not  until  it  had  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  nor  then 
without  a  sanguinary  conflict.  The  fate  of  its 
brave  defender  is  unknown,  but  he  probably  met 
n  soldier's  death  on  tho  spot. 

In  marching  for  the  reduction  of  Eroad,  Hyder 
encountered  an  English  party,  consisting  of  fifty 
Europeans  and  200  Sepoys,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Nixon.  Two  deep  columns  of  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  12,000  horse,  were  set  in  motion  to  de- 
stroy them.  Captain  Nixon  and  his  little  force 
remained  firm  while  the  enemy  were  advancing, 
and  when  tho  latter  bad  arrived  within  twenty 
yards  of  them  delivered  a  volley.  Tho  Euro- 
peans then  rushed  forward,  and  their  fifty  bayo- 
nets spread  instant  confusion  amontrst  the  enemy's 
infantry,  who  broke  and  fled.    This,  however, 


was  all  that  their  gallantry  could  achieve.  Tho 

enemy's  cavalry  at  tho  same  moment  charged  tho  • 
Senovs  in  flank  and  rear,  and  the  return  of  tho 
killed  and  wounded  of  this  glorious  detachment 
included  every  man,  both  native  and  European, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Lieutenant  Gore- 
ham,  who  saved  his  life  by  his  knowledge  of  tho 
country  language,  which  enabled  him  to  request 
the  humanity  of  a  native  of  rank  in  the  Myso- 
rean  army. 

Darkly  and  heavily  did  the  year  1768  closo 
upon  tho  prospects  of  the  British  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  A  few  weeks  had  wrested  from 
them  nearly  all  that  they  had  previously  gained, 
and  Fuzzul  Oola  Khan  was  sent  to  visit  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly,  while  his  master  ravaged  tho 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Cau- 
very,  where  flaming  villages  and  a  flying  popu- 
lation marked  every  point  of  his  progress. 

Colonel  Smith,  once  more  in  command,  watched 
the  movements  of  Hyder  with  unceasing  vigi- 
lance, and  frequently  counteracted  them  with 
admirable  skill,  till  at  last  tho  bold  Mysorcan, 
with  equal  judgment,  energy,  and  presence  of 
mind,  turned  the  flank  of  his  opponent,  with  a 
body  of  6000  chosen  cavalry,  and,  making  a 
rapid  detour  of  130  miles  in  less  than  four  days, 
appeared  to  the  astonished  Council  on  tho  29th 
or  March  within  five  miles  of  Madras,  when 
they  imagined  him  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
distant ! 

Effectually  roused  by  this  sudden  apparition, 
tho  government  of  Madras  agreed  at  onco  to  tho 
demands  of  Hyder,  and  for  a  few  months  peace 
— a  deceptive  peace — ensued  between  thorn. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  1780,  Hyder, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  tho  most  formidable 
confederacy  the  English  ever  had  to  contend 
with,  entered  the  dominions  of  his  detested  ad- 
versaries at  the  head  of  an  army  capable,  from 
its  numbers,  of  overwhelming  all  resistance. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  cavalry  of  Hyder  Ali 
being  within  nine  miles  of  Madras,  a  despatch 
was  sent  off  to  Colonel  Baillie  to  join  Sir  Hector 
Munro's  army  at  Conjeveram,  fifty  miles  distant 
from  the  capital ;  but  Baillie.  in  order  to  reach 
that  place,  was  obliged  to  take  an  inland  route, 
in  which  he  was  exposed  to  tho  hazard  of  being 
attacked  by  the  whole  force"  of  the  invader.  Ho 
was  detained  ten  days  by  the  swelling  of  tho 
river  Cortelaur,  and  after  effecting  his  passage 
was  assailed  by  a  detachment  under  Hyder's  son 
Tippoo,  consisting  of  30,000  cavalry,  8000  foot, 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 

After  nobly  repelling  their  attack  Colonel 
Baillie  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
informing  him  of  the  precarious  state  in  which 
he  found  himself.  In  consequence  a  detachment 
of  about  1000  men  was  sent  to  Baillic's  assist- 
ance under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fletcher. 
Dreading  an  attack,  Colonel  Fletcher  avoided  it 
by  altering  his  line  of  march,  and  making  a 
wide  detour,  which  enabled  them  to  join  Colonel 
Baillie  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September, 
having,  nevertheless,  fallen  in  with  Hyder's 
pickets.  Weary  as  they  were,  the  troops  of  this 
detachment  wofo  permitted  to  halt  only  till  the 
evening,  when  the  whole  force  marched,  under 
tho  command  of  Colonel  Baillie,  to  join  Sir 
Hector  Munro. 

But  Hyder  had  again  obtained  the  most  cor- 
rect intelligence  of  their  movements,  and,  taking 
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advantage  of  the  necessary  delay  in  tho  return  of 
this  gallant  body  of  troops,  enfiladed  with  artil- 
lery overy  part  of  the  road  by  which  they  were 
to  march,  and  placed  hi*  best  infantry  in  ambus- 
cade at  every  availablo  point.  The  English 
troops  had  not  proceeded  more  than  four  miles 
when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy  was  on 
their  flank.  They  immediately  formed,  bat,  find- 
ing the  attack  was  not  serious,  continued  their 
march.  Tho  road  luy  through  on  avenue  of 
banyan-trees,  with  jungle  on  both  sides,  and  on 
their  entrance  into  this  road  they  were  again  at- 
tacked on  their  flanks  by  the  enemy  opening  two 
or  three  guns,  and  commencing  a  fire  of  some 
musketry  from  the  thick  part  of  the  jungle.  The 
British  instantly  halted,  and  Immediately  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  take  tho  guns,  but  the 
darkness  frustrated  their  effort  b.  Tho  guns 
were,  however,  silenced  by  tho  superior  execu- 
tion of  the  English  artillery,  and,  all  reason  for 
delay  being  at  an  end,  everything  was  prepared 
to  continue  the  march. 

Colonel  Baillie,  however,  determined  to  pro- 
long the  halt,  his  own  words  to  Captain  Baird 
being,  "  I  am  determined  to  halt  till  daylight, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  about 
mo."  This  fatal  delay  enabled  tho  enemy  to 
withdraw  his  cannon  to  a  point  where  they  could 
again  be  employed  in  embarrassing  the  English 
troops,  while  it  also  allowed  Hyder  time  to  be- 
come apprised  of  their  situation,  and  to  take  his 
measures  accordingly. 

At  daylight  on  the  10th,  therefore,  as  tho 
column  moved  out  of  the  avenue  into  tho  plain 
a  battery  of  eight  guns  opened  upon  it ;  and  soon 
afterwards  Hyder,  who  hod  passed  Sir  Hector 
Munro  in  tho  night,  began  to  show  the  heads  of 
his  columns,  moving  down  upon  the  lino. 

Colonel  Baillie  now  formed  his  force,  con- 
sisting of  little  more  than  300  men,  in  line, 
upon  the  bank  of  an  old  nullah,  or  Mater- 
course,  and  opened  his  guns  upon  tho  enemy ; 
but  Hyder  so  disposed  his  immense  army  as  com- 
pletely to  surround  him,  and  commenced  a  de- 
structive fire  upon  him  from  his  artillery  in 
every  direction.  Tho  enemy  were,  however, 
continually  repulsed,  their  infantry  gave  way, 
while  their  cavalry  were  falling  fast,  and  it  is 
said  that  Hyder  was  only  prevented  from  re- 
treating by  the  persuasions  of  Colonel  Laily,  a 
French  officer,  who  represented  to  him  that  re- 
tiring would  bring  him  into  contact  with  Sir 
Hector  Munro,  who  was  in  his  rear.  At  this 
moment  also,  and  whilo  the  English  were  actu- 
ally sustaining  the  combined  attack  of  Hyder 
and  his  son  Tippoo,  two  of  their  tumbrils  ex- 
ploded, and  in  an  instant  tho  bravo  men,  who 
were  on  the  evo  of  gaining  one  of  tho  most 
splendid  victories  ever  achieved,  were  deprived 
of  their  ammunition,  and  tho  services  of  all  their 
artillery ! 

,  In  this  helpless  and  dreadful  state,  under  a 
heavy  and  continuous  fire  of  cannon  and  rockots, 
theso  gallant  but  unfortunate  soldiers  remained 
from  half-past  seven  until  nine  o'clock.  Tho 
slaughter  of  the  British  began  to  be  tremendous 
as  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  them  on  overy  side. 
Colonel  Fletcher  had  carried  off  the  grejsdier 
company  of  tho  73rd,  to  support  tho  rear-guard, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Hyder  came  with 
his  whole  army  on  their  right  flank,  charging 
them  with  columns  of  horse,  whilo  the  infantry 


kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry.  These  were 
followed  by  the  elephants  and  Mysore  cavalry, 
which  completed  the  overthrow  of  tliis  little  band 
of  heroes.  In  the  midst  of  the  slaughter  Colonel 
Baillie,  wounded  as  he  was,  formed  his  men  into 
a  square,  and,  without  ammunition,  received  and 
repulsed  thirteen  different  attacks  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons. 

At  length  Colonel  Baillie,  seeing  that  further  : 
resistance  was  vain,  tied  his  handkerchief  on  his 
sword  as  a  flag  of  truce,  and  ordered  Captain 
Baird,  who  was  now  second  in  command,  to  ceo** 
tiring.  Hyder' s  officers  refused  to  attend  to 
Colonel  Baillie* s  signal,  pointing  to  the  Sepoys, 
who,  in  their  confusion,  were  still  continuing  to 
fire :  this,  however,  being  explained,  they  agreed 
to  give  quarter,  and  Colonel  Baillie  directed 
Captain  Baird  to  order  his  men  to  ground  their 
arms.  The  order  was  of  course  obeyed ;  and  tho 
instant  it  was  so  tho  enemy's  cavalry,  comman- 
ded by  Tippoo  Sahib  in  person,  rushed  upon  tho 
unarmed  troops  before  they  could  recover  them* 
selves,  cutting  down  every  man  within  their 
reach.  "  Hyder'* young  soldiers,  in  particular," 
says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  amused  themselves  with 
fleshing  their  swords,  and  exhibiting  their  skill, 
on  men  already  most  inhumanly  mangled,  on  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  doolies,  and  even  on 
women  and  children,  whilo  the  lower  order  of 
horsemen  plundered  their  victims  of  the  last 
remnant  or  clothing."  The  only  humanity  ex- 
ercised was  through  the  exertions  of  two  French 
officers. 

Nothing  remained  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  this 
ill-fated  day  but  tho  recollection  of  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  defeated  corps,  the  greater  part  of 
which  perished  on  the  field.  Eighty- six  British 
officers  were  engaged  in  the  conflict :  of  these 
thirty-six  lay  dead  upon  the  field  at  its  ter- 
mination, or  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds  ; 
thirty-four  more  were  wounded,  but  not  mor- 
tally, and  sixteen  only  surrendered  un wounded. 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Seated  in  hia 
tent,  Hyder  Ali,  tho  ruffian  conqueror,  regaled 
his  eyes  by  having  his  prisoners  paraded  before 
him,  while  from  time  to  time  tho  heads  of  tho 
slain  were  deposited  at  his  foot.  Every  indignity, 
every  privation  that  cruelty  could  inflict  awaited 
tho  unhappy  Europeans,  who  were  destined  for 
years  to  remain  tho  prisoners  of  Hyder  Ali. 
They  were  conveyed  to  Seringapatain,  where  all 
those  not  wounded  were  put  in  irons,  and  lodged 
in  a  kind  of  open  shod,  with  sleeping  places  at 
tho  corners,  supplied  simply  with  mats.  Only 
sixpence  a  day  was  allowed  for  food,  and  no> 
medicine  was  provided  to  counteract  the  severe 
maladies  caused  by  this  mode  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  at  Madras,  fear,  indignation,  and 
sorrow  pervaded  tho  minds  of  the  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  sought  opportunity  of  returning 
to  England,  and  others  prepared  for  flight  to 
Bengal.  The  authorities  of  the  presidency  were 
in  a  state  of  inexpressible  alarm,  and  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  was  despatched  to  Bengal  with  tho 
intelligence  of  their  mismanagement  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

As  soon  as  tho  nows  reached  Calcutta  Mr. 
Hastings,  then  governor-general,  took  the  most 
active  «tcps  to  repair  it.  Sir  Eyre  Cooto,  a  ve- 
teran officer,  enjoying  the  highest  military  repu- 
tation of  any  in  India,  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command,  and  sent  from  Bengal  with  600  Euro- 
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pean  troops,  while  a  corps  of  Sepoys  prepared  to  ] 

march  along  the  coast  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season 
should  terminate. 

General  Coote,  on  arriving  at  the  presidency 
and  preparing  to  take  the  field,  found  at  his  dis- 
posal not  more  than  7000  men,  of  whom  1700 
only  were  Europeans.  Yet  with  this  force,  so 
far  from  fearing,  ho  anxiously  desired  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  field,  the  numerous,  brave,  and  well- 
commanded  troops  of  the  enemy.  What  he 
dreaded  was  the  harassing  warfare  carried  on  by 
Hyder,  in  a  country  which  he  had  already  con- 
verted almost  into  a  desert.  The  English  army 
when  it  left  Madras  was  like  a  ship  departing  on 
a  long  voyage,  or  a  caravan  preparing  to  cross 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Everything  by  which  life 
could  be  supported  must  be  carried  along  with 
it ;  and  the  soldiers,  continuing  to  depend  on  the 
capital  alone  for  supply,  were  in  danger  of  ab- 
solute famine.  As  they  moved  in  a  close  body 
through  this  desolated  region,  never  occupying 
more  than  tho  ground  which  they  actually 
covered,  clouds  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  hovered 
round  them,  who,  finding  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  waste  their  ammunition  on  individual 
objects,  even  rodo  up  to  the  line  and  held  an  oc- 
casional parley,  uttering  from  time  to  time  a 
fierce  defiance,  or  an  invitation  to  single  combat. 

There  was  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote' s  body-guard  a 
young  cavnlry  officer  named  Dallas.  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  this  officer  had  smiled 
at  the  recital  of  thc^o  absurd  challenges;  but 
■while  reconnoitring  on  tho  flank  of  the  column  of 
march  one  of  them  was  personally  addressed  to 
Itimself  by  a  horseman  who,  from  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, seemed  to  be  of  some  distinction.  He 
accepted  tho  invitation,  and  the  requisite  precau- 
tions were  mutually  acceded  to :  they  fought,  and 
he  slew  his  antagonist.  After  this  incident  the 
challenges  wore  frequently  addressed,  not  as  for- 
merly to  the  whole  army,  but  to  Dallas,  whose 
name  speedily  became  known  to  them ;  and  when- 
ever his  duty  admitted,  and  his  favourite  horse 
was  sufficiently  fresh,  the  invitations  were  ac- 
cepted, until  tho  Mysoreans  became  weary  of  re- 
petition. With  a  single  exception  the  result  was 
uniform.  On  that  one  occasion  the  combatants, 
after  several  wounds,  feeling  a  respect  for  each 
other,  made  a  significant  pause,  mutually  saluted, 
and  then  retired. 

As  it  had  been  docided  that  the  army  should 
march  in  relief  of  certain  garrisons  which  were 
severely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
succeeded,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1781,  in  re- 
lieving Chingleput,  in  which  only  fifteen  days' 
provisions  remained.  It  being  supposed  that  tho 
enemy  were  quitting  the  fort  of  Carangooly,  and 
carrying  off  the  store  of  provisions,  Captain  Davis 
was  despatched  with  1000  men,  at  midnight  on 
tho  20th  of  January,  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing them.  So  far  from  the  place  being  deserted, 
however,  Captain  Davis  found  the  garrison  per- 
fectly ready  to  receive  him.  Ho  determined,  not- 
withstanding, to  executo  his  orders  .  and,  tho 

Tloee  being  unprovidod  with  a  drawbridge,  a 
2-pounder  was  rapidly  run  up  to  the  first  gate, 
which  at  the  second  discharge  was  blown  open, 
so  as  to  allow  passage  for  one  man.  Passing 
this,  a  second  ana  a  third  gate  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  these  were  ultimately  forced,  though 
with  greater  difficulty,  the  aasailan's  being  ex- 
posed during  the  whole  period  of  operation  to  the 


enemy's  fire  from  above.  The  third  gate  being 
carried,  the  garrison  escaped  by  ladders  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  English  were  in  undisputed 
possession  of  Carangooly.  The  loss  of  the  victors 
was  severe,  but  the  effect  of  so  brilliant  a  stroke 
at  the  opening  of  tho  campaign  was  highly  bene- 
ficial, more  especially  after  the  shadow  which 
had  so  recently  passed  over  the  power  of  the 
British  arms.  One  main  object  of  tnc  attack  was 
also  secured,  in  the  cspture  of  s  quantity  of 
grain. 

In  like  manner  the  important  fortresses  of 
Wandewash  and  Pcrmacoil  were  relieved  and  a 
stop  put  to  the  career  of  the  enemy.  The  British 
commander,  however,  in  following  the  rapid 
movements  of  this  indefatigable  adversary,  found 
his  troops  so  exhausted  and  reduced  to  such  de- 
stitution ss  left  no  prospect  of  relief  except  in  s 
general  action  ;  and  this  he  was  at  length  fortu- 
nate enough  to  accomplish. 

Encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  a  French 
fleet  on  the  coast,  and  by  a  repulse  sustained  by 
our  countrymen  in  attacking  tnc  pagoda  of  Chil- 
lumbrutn,  Hyder  intrenched  his  army  in  a  strong 
post  near  Cuudalore,  where  ho  at  once  maintained 
his  communication  with  the  sea  and  cut  off  tho 
supplies  of  his  opponent.  This  station  was  ex- 
trcmely  formidable,  but  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  skil- 
fully leading  his  men  through  a  passage  formed 
by  tho  enemy  for  a  different  purpose,  drew  them 
up  in  tho  faco  of  several  powerful  batteries,  as 
well  as  of  a  vast  body  of  cavalry.  The  battle 
raged  for  six  hours,  and  every  inch  of  ground 
was  fiercely  contested.  "  Every  individual  in  tho 
Company's  service,"  says  one  chronicler  of  tho 
battle,  "  fought  as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  had  do- 

rded  on  his  single  effort*."  Their  energy  mot 
reward  in  a  brilliant  victory  :  at  four  o  clock 
tho  enemy's  line  gave  way,  and  a  precipitate  re- 
treat followed.  Hyder,  seated  on  a  portable 
stool  upon  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
was  struck  with  amazement  at  tho  success  of  the 
attack,  and  burst  into  the  most  furious  passion, 
refusing  for  some  time  to  move  from  the  spot,  till 
a  trusty  old  servant,  seizing  the  feet  of  the  chief, 
forced  on  his  slippors,  and  plsced  him  on  a  swift 
horse,  which  bore  him  out  of  the  roach  of 


The  English  army  engaged  on  that  day 
amounted  to  about  8000  men,  while  that  of 
Hyder  was  at  least  eight  times  that  number. 
The  enemy  had  forty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  of 
heavy  calibre;  the  English  guns  were  lighter, 
but  they  were  fifty-five  in  number.  About  three 
hundred  was  the  total  amount  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  English  side;  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  at  10,000 ! 

After  sundry  marches  and  countermarches 
Hyder  once  more  waited  battle  in  a  position 
chosen  by  himself,  being  no  other  than  the  fortu- 
nate spot,  as  he  do  med  it,  near  the  village  of 
Polliloor,  where  he  bad  triumphed  over  the  corps 
of  Colonel  Bail  lie.  Here  General  Coote  led  his 
troops  to  an  action  which  proved  mora  bloody 
than  decisive,  but  the  Mysorean  at  length  yielded 
the  ground  on  which  the  bottle  was  fought, 
and  the  English  reached  it  ovei  the  unburiod 
bodies  of  their  countrymen  who  had  fallen  in  the 
former  action. 

Having  learned  that  the  important  fortress  of 
Vollore  was  besieged  and  reduced  to  extremity, 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  determined  on  a  vigorous  attempt 
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to  relievo  it ;  and,  finding  that  Ilydcr  was  posted  ' 
ut  Sholinghur,  resolved  uj>on  another  eflort  to 
bring  hitn  to  action.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th 
of  September  ho  pushed  forward  with  such 
vigour  as  nearly  to  surprise  the  enemy,  before 
their  ranks  could  bo  fully  formed.  They  rallied, 
however,  nnd  made  several  brisk  charges,  but 
wt  re  finally  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to 
flight,  with  tho  loss  of  5000  men,  while  only  a 
hundred  fell  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  Gene- 
ral Coote  was  thus  enabled,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  to  march  upon  Velloic,  the  sie^e  of 
which  was  abandoned  ou  his  Approach. 

Hyder  now,  smarting  under  ill-success,  con- 
templated retreating,  when  the  arrival  of  3000 
French  threw  a  momentary  brightness  over  his  I 
position.  With  their  assistance  ho  captured 
Cuddalore,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Wandewash,  but,  General  Coote 
having  presented  himself  and  otter,  d  battle  for 
its  relict,  tho  combined  army  avoided  tho  com- 
bat and  retreated  towards  Pondichcrry.  The 
British  general,  however,  followed  and  defeated 
them  with  considerable  loss  near  Arnee.  Thus, 
even  with  powerful  foreign  help,  Hyder  remained 
unable  to  face  the  British  army  in  the  open  field, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  ham- 
pered and  tormented  by  the  imbeciles  who  go- 
verned at  Madras,  could  make  little  headway. 
Thus  far  the  contest  appeared  a  drawn  battle, 
1. ut,  whatever  plans  these  two  obstinate  old  men 
ha..!  meditated  for  each  other's  destruction,  they 
were  fated  to  bow  before  a  more  powerful  con- 
queror. Death  had  put  his  seal  upon  them  both. 
Hyder,  full  of  rage  and  malice,  expired  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1782 ;  and  Coote  on  tho  26th  of 
April  following.  We  reserve  to  a  fresh  chapter 
the  continuation  of  the  struggle  by  their  suc- 
cessors Tippoo  Sahib  and  tho  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis. 


THE  LAST  OF  POOR  JACK. 

Tub  surgeon  is  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  dying  man,  who  has  generally  been  removed 
from  his  hammock  to  a  cot,  which  is  more  com- 
modious, and  is  placed  within  a  screen  on  onoside 
of  the  sick-bay,  as  the  hospital  of  the  ship  is 
called.  It  is  usual  for  the  captain  to  pass  through 
this  place,  and  to  speak  to  the  men  every  morning, 
and  I  imagine  there  is  hardly  a  ship  in  the  ser- 
vice in  which  wine,  fresh  meat,  and  any  other 
supplies  recommended  by  tho  surgeon  are  not 
sent  from  tho  tables  of  the  captain  and  officers  to 
such  of  the  sick  men  as  requiro  a  more  generous 
diet  than  tho  ship's  stores  provide.  After  the 
carver  in  tho  gun-room  has  helped  his  messmates 
he  generally  turns  to  the  surgeon  and  says, 
"  Doctor,  what  shall  I  send  to  the  sick  'f "  But, 
even  without  this,  the  steward  would  certainly  be 
taken  to  task  were  he  to  omit  inquiring,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  what  was  wanted  in  tho  sick- 
bay. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  every  captain  to  bo 
seen  (no  matter  for  how  short  a  time)  by  the  bed- 
side of  any  of  his  crew  whom  tho  surgeon  may  re- 
port as  dying.  Not  occasionally,  and  in  the 
flourishing  style  with  which  wo  read  of  great 
generals  visiting  hospitals,  but  uniformly  and  in 
the  quiet  sobriety  of  real  kindness,  as  well  as 
hearty  consideration  for  tho  feelings  of  a  man 


falling  at  his  post  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  who  is  killed  in  action  has  a  brilliant  Gazette 
to  record  his  exploits,  and  the  whole  country 
may  be  said  to  attend  his  death-bed.  But  the 
merit  is  not  less — or  may  even'  bo  much  greater 
— of  the  soldier  or  sailor  who  dies  of  a  fever  in 
a  distant  land,  his  story  untold,  and  his  suffer- 
ings unseen.  In  warring  against  climate*  un- 
suited  to  his  frame,  he  may  have  encountered, 
in  the  public  service,  enemies  often  more  formid- 
able than  those  who  handle  pike  and  gun.  The  re 
should  bo  nothing  loft  undone,  therefore,  at  such 
a  time,  to  show,  not  only  to  the  dying  man,  but 
to  his  shipmates  and  his  family  at  home,  that 
his  services  nre  appreciated.  I  remembtr,  ou 
one  occasion,  hearing  tho  captain  of  a  ship  any 
to  a  poor  fellow  who  was  almost  gone,  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  him  so  cheerful  at  such  a 
moment,  and  begged  to  know  if  ho  had  any- 
thing to  say. 

"I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  expiring  seaman  with 
a  smile,  "  I  have  done  my  duty  to  your  satis- 
faction r' 

u  That  you  have,  my  lad,"  said  his  com- 
mander, "and  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  country 
too." 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,  sir,"  replied 
tho  man. 

These  few  commonplace  words  cost  the  captain 
not  five  minutes  of  his  time,  but  were  long  re- 
collected with  gratitude  by  the  people  under  hi* 
orders,  and  contributed,  nlong  with  many  other 
gmccful  acts  of  considerate  attention,  to  fix  hi.* 
authority. 

If  a  sailor  who  knows  he  is  dying  has  a  captain 
who  pleases  him,  he  is  very  likely  to  soud  a 
message  by  the  surgeon  to  beg  a  visit — not  often 
to  trouble  his  commander  with  any  commission* 
but  merely  to  say  something  at  parting.  No 
officer,  of  course,  would  ever  refuse  to  grant  such 
an  interview,  but  it  appears  to  me  it  should  alwaya 
bo  volunteered ;  for  many  men  may  wish  it, 
whose  habitual  respect  would  disincline  them  to 
take  such  a  liberty,  even  at  tho  moimmt  when  all 
distinctions  are  about  to  cease. 

Very  shortly  after  poor  Jack  dies  he  is  pre- 
pared for  bis  deep-sea  grave  by  his  messmates, 
who,  with  tho  assistance  of  tho  sailmaker,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  master-at-arms,  sow  him  up- 
in  his  hammock,  and,  having  placed  a  e-ouplc  of 
cannon-shot  at  his  feet,  they  rest  the  body  (which 
now  not  a  little  resembles  an  Egyptian  mummy) 
on  a  spare  grating.  Some  portion  of  the  bedding 
and  clothes  are  always  made  up  in  the  package — 
apparently  to  prevent  the  form  being  too  much 
seen.  It  is  then  carried  aft,  and,  being  placed 
across  tho  after -hatchway,  tho  union  jack  is 
thrown  over  all.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  between 
two  of  tho  guns  under  the  half-deck,  but 
generally,  I  think,  it  is  laid  where  I  have 
mentioned,  just  abaft  the  mainmast.  I  should 
have  mentioned  before  that,  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
geon's ineffectual  professional  offices  are  at  an 
end,  he  walks  to  the  quarter-deck  and  reports  to> 
the  officer  of  the  watch  that  one  of  his  patient* 
has  just  expired.  At  whatever  hour  of  tho  day 
or  night  this  occurs,  the  captain  is  immediately 
mado  acauainted  with  the  circumstance. 

Next  day,  generally  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
bell  on  which  the  half-hours  are  struck  is  tolled 
for  tho  funeral,  and  all  who  choose  to  be  present 
assemble  on  the  gangways,  booms,  and  round  the 
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mainmast,  while  the  forepart  of  the  qunrfer-deok  ' 
is  occupied  by  the  officer*.  In  Rome  ships  (and 
it  ought  perhaps  to  be  so  in  all)  it  is  made  im- 
perative on  the  officers  and  crew  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  If  such  attendance  be  a  proper  mark 
of  respect  to  a  professional  brother — as  it  surely  is 
— it  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  not  left  to  caprice. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  times  of  great  fatigue 
when  it  would  needlessly  harass  men  and  officers 
to  oblige  them  to  come  on  deck  for  every  funeral, 
and  upon  such  occasions  tho  watch  on  deck 
may  be  sufficient.  Or,  when  some  dire  disease 
gets  into  a  ship  and  is  cutting  down  her  crew  by 
Its  daily  and  nightly,  or  it  may  be  hourly,  ravages, 
and  when  two  or  throe  times  in  a  watch  the 
ceremony  must  be  repeated,  thoso  only  whoso 
turn  it  is  to  be  on  deck  need  bo  assembled.  In 
such  fearful  limes  the  funeral  is  generally  made 
to  follow  close  upon  the  death. 

While  the  people  are  repairing  to  tho  quarter- 
deck, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  tho  bell,  the 
grating  on  which  the  body  is  placed,  being  lifted 
from  the  main  deck  by  tho  messmates  of  the  man 
who  has  died,  is  made  to  rest  across  the  lee  gang- 
way. The  stanchions  for  the  man-ropes  of  the 
side  are  unshipped,  and  an  opening  made  at  the 
after-end  of  the  hammock  netting,  sufficiently 
huge  to  allow  a  free  passage.  Tho  body  is  still  i 
covered  by  the  flag  already  mentioned,  with  the 
feet  projecting  a  little  over  the  gunwale,  whilo  the 
messmates  of  the  deceased  range  themselves  on 
each  side.  A  rope,  which  is  kept  out  of  sight  in 
these  arrangements,  is  then  made  fast  to  the 
grating,  for  a  purpose  which  will  be  seen  presently. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  chaplain,  if  there  bo  one  , 
on  board,  or,  if  not,  tho  captain,  or  any  of  the 
officers  he  may  direct  to  officiate,  appears  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  commences  the  beautiful  service,  I 
which,  though  but  too  familiar  to  most  ears,  I 
have  observed  never  fails  to  rivet  the  attention  of  j 
the  rudest  and  least  reflecting.  Of  course  the  bell  j 
has  ceased  to  toll,  and  every  one  stands  in  silence 
and  uncovered  as  the  prayers  are  read.  Sailors, 
with  all  thoir  looseness  of  habits,  are  well  dis- 
posed to  be  sincerely  religious,  and  when  they 
have  fair  play  given  to  them  they  will  always,  I 
believe,  be  found  to  stand  on  as  good  vantage- 
ground,  in  this  respect,  as  their  fellow-country- 
men on  shore.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  moro  attentive  or  apparently  reverent  audi- 
tory than  assembles  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  war 
on  the  occasion  of  a  shipmate's  burial. 

The  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  contains 
the  following  words:  —  "Forasmuch  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God,  of  His  groat  mercy,  to 
take  unto  Himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother 
here  departed,  wo  therefore  commit  his  body  to 
the  ground  ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust ;  in  sure  and  certain  hope,"  &c.  Every- 
one, I  am  suro,  who  has  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
friend  (and  whom  will  this  not  include?)  must 
recollect  tho  solemnity  of  that  stage  of  the  cere- 
mony where,  as  the  abovo  words  are  pronounced, 
there  are  mat  into  tho  grave  thrco  successive  por- 
tions of  earth,  which,  falling  on  the  coffin,  send 
a  hollow  mournful  sound,  resembling  no  other 
t  I  know.  In  tho  burial  service  at  sea,  the 
part  quoted  above  is  varied  in  the  following  very 
striking  and  solemn  manner:  —  "Forasmuch, 
Ac. ;  "  wo  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  deep, 
to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking  for  tho  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up 


her  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,"  &c. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  part  of  the  service, 
one  of  the  seamen  stoops  down  and  disengages 
the  flag  from  the  remains  of  his  late  shipmate, 
whilo  tho  others,  at  the  words  "  wo  commit  his 
body  to  tho  deep,  '  project  the  grating  right  into 
the  sea.  The  body,  being  loaded  with  shot  at  one 
end,  glances  off  the  grating,  plunges  at  once  into 
the  ocean,  and— 

In  a  moment.  lik«  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sink*  tnto  Its  depths  with  bnbbllng  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknclled,  uncofflned,  and  unknown. 

This  part  of  tho  ceremony  is  rather  less  im- 
pressive than  the  correspondent  port  on  land;  but 
still  there  is  something  solemn,  as  well  as  start- 
ling, in  the  sudden  splash,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  the  grating,  as  it  is  towed  along  tinder  the 
mainchains. 


A  PRISON  ADVENTURE  AT 
LYONS. 

Drama  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  prisons  of 
Lyons  were  so  full  that  one  gloomy  chamber  con- 
tained eighty  unfortunates  who  hud  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  government.  While  somo  be- 
wailed their  sufferings  with  bitter  lamentations, 
others  brooded  in  silence  over  their  impending 
fate,  and,  with  guillotines  erected  at  all  points  of 
the  compass,  many  began  to  count  their  remaining 
hours  of  life.  A  few  daring  spirits,  however, 
under  tho  guidance  of  their  fellow-victim  Char- 
bonnieres, addressed  themselves  to  the  only  sen- 
sible proceeding  under  the  circumstances — a  plan 
for  effecting  their  escape.  Peering  carefully 
round  the  walls  of  their  apartment,  they  per- 
ceived nothing  to  break  its  monotony  but  a  large 
blue  cloak  suspended  from  two  nails.  A  bril- 
liant idea  struck  them  at  once.  Like  many  men 
outside  a  prison,  they  knew  the  value  of  working 
under  a  cloak,  and  set  to  work  accordingly. 

While  most  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were  taking 
the  air  or  sleeping,  Cbarbonniercs  began  by 
scraping  out  the  cement  which  held  the  stones 
of  tho  walls  together.  Three  only  of  his  com- 
panions were  associated  in  the  plot :  one  carried 
away  in  his  pockets  the  mortar  as  it  was  scraped 
out,  which  he  scattered  among  tho  straw,  while 
two  were  either  singing  or  quarrelling,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  others  and  prevent  their 
hearing  Charbonnieres. 

One  day,  while  tho  uproar  was  unusually 
great,  a  largo  stono,  which  had  been  detached, 
was,  by  a  violent  effort  of  Charbonnieres,  pushed 
through  on  tho  other  side.  This  was  all  he 
wanted ;  he  came  from  behind  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  laid  himself  down  on  tho  straw. 
When  night  came  Charbonnieres  and  his  as- 
sociates went  to  explore  the  opening  ho  had  made, 
when,  to  their  great  disappointment,  they  found 
that  it  only  led  into  a  neighbouring  church,  then 
used  as  a  military  magazine,  and  shut  up  with 
locks  and  burs,  which  it  was  impossible  to  force 
with  tho  instruments  they  possessed.  So  far, 
however,  were  they  from  being  disheartened  that 
they  resolved  to  break  through  the  walls  of  the 
church. 

With  tho  same  instruments  which  had  hitherto 
served  them  (the  tongues  of  their  buckles  and  tho 
blade  of  an  old  knife)  they  began  their  operations 
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in  a  corner  of  the  church  opposite  to  the  wall  of 

the  prison.  Unfortunately  the  person  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  magazine  lodged  directly  behind 
this  spot.  The  deadened  noise  which  he  at  first 
heard  becoming  every  night  more  distinct,  he 
began  to  suspect  what  was  doing,  when  some 
fragments  of  stone  and  mortar  falling  into  his 
chamber  confirmed  his  suspicion.  It  was  mid- 
night ;  ho  arose  hastily,  and  gave  information  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  to  the  turnkey  in  waiting. 
Having  called  a  guard,  they  violently  broke  open 
the  doors  of  the  chamber,  and,  after  examining 
tho  walls,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  discovered  the  breach 
that  had  been  effected  behind  the  cloak. 

In  vain  did  tho  prisoners  protect  their  inno- 
cence :  irons  were  brought,  and  the  turnkey  swore 
they  should  all  bo  removed  to  solitary  dungeons. 
The  irons  were  produced,  and  four  already  shackled, 
when  Charbonnieres  suddenly  started  up  as  from 
a  profound  aleep.  With  the  air  and  manner  of  a 
general,  accustomed  to  command  and  brave  every 
danger,  he  cried  out — 

"  Hold !  All  those  men  whom  you  have  thrown 
into  ao  much  terror  are  innocent.  But  would  you 
know  tho  real  author  of  the  project  ?  Behold  me : 
it  is  I,  and  to  no  one  will  I  yield  the  honour  of 
having  conceived  the  idea,  though  I  had  associates 
in  my  endeavours  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The 
three  men  who  still  feign  to  sleep  have  been 
sharers  in  my  labours,  though  they  have  not 
magnanimity  enough  to  avow  it." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  tho  turnkey,  he 


"My  interest  is  to  endeavour  to  quit  this  place — 

Sours  is  to  detain  me  and  guard  me  well.    1  have 
llfilled  my  duty,  now  do  yours ;  bring  hither  the 
irons ;  I  am  prepared  to  receive  them. 

A  profound  silence  was  observed  by  every  one 
during  this  harangue.  Charbonnieres  sat  down, 
had  the  irons  fixed  on  his  legs,  and  then  went 
cheerfully  to  be  immured  in  his  dungeon.  He 
remained  hero  some  time,  but  was  ultimately  set 
at  liberty. 

THE  FISHERMAN-KING  OP 

NAPLES. 

One  of  tho  loveliest,  filthiest,  happiest,  and 
most  miserable  spots  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  is  the  city  of  Naples.  Many  an  English 
milord,  glancing  round  its  beautiful  bay,  has 
marvelled  whether  any  country  short  of  Paradise 
could  so  lull  the  current  of  his  life-blood.  The 
t in! h  of  tho  landscape  are  as  precious  gems :  the 
sky  seems  a  ruby,  the  sea  an  emerald,  and  tho 
mountains  arc  like  amethysts.  But  the  dark  side 
of  Naples  repels  us  utterly,  and  wo  question  if  the 
worst-hacked  of  British  toilers  would  exchange 
his  smoko  and  his  grime  for  the  dirty  bliss  of  the 
Lazzaroni.  These  are  the  floating  population  of 
Naples,  or,  to  describe  them  more  correctly,  the 
sinking  and  tho  sunk.  Like  a  nation  that  has 
never  reached  its  manhood,  they  pass  their  lives 
in  a  childish  dream  :  hunger  pinches,  and  they 
laugh ;  tyranny  rides  over  them,  and  they  sing. 
There  have  been  times,  however,  when,  starting 
from  this  lethargy,  they  have  rubbed  their  eyes, 
flung  aloft  their  arms,  and  poured  forth  in  burning 
passion  to  alarm  and  to  destroy,  like  Vesuvius 


One  of  these  notable  occasions  was  the  nine 
days'  reign  of  Mossaniello,  the  fisherman-king ; 
and  tho  story  deserves  to  rank 
daring  deeds  with  which  our  Book 
endeavours  to  attract  the  reader. 

Tomaso  Anncllo,  by  contraction  called  Mas- 
saniello,  was  born  in  the  year  1623,  and  at  the 
time  when  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world 
was  about  twenty -four  years  of  age.  In  person 
he  was  robust,  of  a  good  countenance,  and  middle 
size  ;  and,  as  to  attire,  he  wore  linen  trousers,  a 
blue  waistcoat,  and  went  barefoot,  with  a  ma- 
riner's cap.  His  profession  was  that  of  a  dealer 
in  fish,  which  ho  either  caught  himself  or  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  retailing.  He  lived  in 
a  comer  of  tne  great  market-place  of  Naples, 
and  it  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  under 
one  of  his  windows  were  fixed  the  arms  and  name 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  That  monarch  had 
granted  to  the  people  of  Naples  a  charter  of  pri- 
vileges, which  about  this  period  were  grossly 
violated.  The  discontents  excited  in  the  city  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  Massaniello ;  nay, 
so  alive  was  he  to  the  cause  of  them  that,  not- 
withstanding the  meanness  of  his  profession,  ho 
began  to  form  a  project  for  effecting  a  reformation. 
Going  home  one  day,  violently  agitated,  he  met 
with  the  famous  bandit  Perrone,  and  one  of  his 
companions,  as  ho  passed  by  a  church  to  which 
they  had  fled  for  refuge.  They  inquired  what 
ailed  him ;  on  which  he  replied,  that  he  would 
be  bound  to  be  hanged  if  ho  did  not  right  the 
city.  They  laughed  at  the  extreme  improbability' 
of  such  an  event,  but  Massaniello  swore  that  it 
ho  had  two  or  three  of  his  own  humour  to  join 
him  he  would  keep  his  word.  They  gave  him  a 
solemn  promise  of  assistance,  and  he  departed. 

Soon  afterwards  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  having  met  his  wife  carrying  a  small 
quantity  of  contraband  flour,  seized  her  and  carried 
her  to  prison ;  nor  could  Massaniello  procure  her 
release  till  he  had  sold  the  whole  of  his  property/ 
to  pay  a  fine  of  100  ducats  as  the  price  of  her 
freedom.  He  now  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  tho  popular  discon- 
tents, on  account  of  the  tax  on  fruit,  which  fell 
particularly  heavy  on  the  lower  classes,  and  ac- 
cordingly Wiint  round  among  the  fruit-shops  in 
his  quarter,  advising  the  keepers  of  them  to  go 
in  a  body  the  next  day  to  the  market,  and  tell 
tho  country  fruiterers  that  they  would  buy  no 
more  taxed  fruit. 

The  market-place  was  frequented  by  a  great 
number  of  boys,  who  assembled  there  to  pick  up 
such  fruit  as  fell.  Massaniello  associated  with 
them,  taught  them  certain  cries  and  clamours 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  collected  such  a  num- 
ber of  them  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age  that  at  the  first  they  amounted  to  500, 
and  afterwards  to  5000.  Of  this  youthful  army 
Massaniello  acted  as  general,  providing  each  with 
a  small  cane.  Tho  shopkeepers  complying  with 
his  instructions,  a  great  tumult  took  place  the 
next  day  between  them  and  the  fruit,  rers— such 
a  tumult  as  Anaclerio,  an  officer  sent  by  the  vice- 
roy, found  it  impossible  to  quell. 

Among  tho  fruiterers  was  a  cousin  of  Mas- 
saniello, who,  seconding  the  views  of  the  latter, 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possiblo  to  inflame  the 
people.  Ho  found  that  he  could  not  sell  his 
fruit  unless  at  a  very  low  prico,  which,  when  the 
tax  was  paid,  would  be  leas  than  the  prime 
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On  this  ho  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  threw 
two  large  baskets  on  the  ground,  exclaiming, 
"God  gives  plenty,  and  the  bad  government  a 
dearth.  I  care  not  fur  this  fruit ;  let  those  take  it 
that  will."  The  boys  eagerly  ran  to  pick  up  and 
eat  the  fruit.  At  this  moment  Maasamello  rushed 
in  among  them,  crying  out,  "  No  tax !  No  tax !" 
Anaclcno  threatened  him  with  whipping  and  the 
gal  Ik  s.  on  which  not  only  the  fruiterers  but  tho 
reat  of  the  people  threw  figs,  apples,  and  other 
fruits  with  great  fury  in  his  face.  Mossanirllo 
hit  him  on  the  breast  with  a  stone,  and  encouraged 
his  regiment  of  boys  to  follow  his  example ,  but 
Anaclerio  saved  his  life  by  flight. 

The  people  by  this  time  flocked  in  multitudes 
to  the  market-place,  loudly  exclaiming  against 
tho  hardships  under  which  they  groaned,  and 
protesting  their  resolution  to  submit  to  them  no 
longer.  The  uproar  still  increasing,  Mossanicllo 
leaped  upon  the  highest  table  among  the  fruit- 
erers ana  harangued  tho  crowd.  He  compared 
himself  to  Moses,  who  delivered  the  Egyptians 
from  the  rod  of  Pharaoh ;  to  Peter,  who  was  a 
fisherman  liko  himself,  yet  rescued  Rome  and  tho 
world  from  the  slavery  of  Satan :  promising  them 
a  similar  deliverance  from  their  oppressors  by  his 
means,  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his 
lifo  in  such  a  glorious  cause.  By  harangues  of 
this  kind  Massonicllo  wonderfully  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  assist 
heartily  in  his  design. 

They  commenced  their  operations  by  setting 
fire  to  the  house  next  to  the  toll-house  for  fruit, 
both  of  which  wero  burned  to  the  ground,  with 
all  the  books,  accounts,  and  goods  they  contained. 


All  the  shops  were  by  this  time  shut  up,  end,  the 
numbers  increasing,  many  thousands  of  people 
went  in  bodies  to  those  quarters  of  tho  city  where 
all  the  other  toll-houses  were  situated.  These 
they  plundered  of  all  their  books  and  writings, 
great  quantities  of  money  and  many  rich  move- 
ables, all  of  which  were  thrown  into  a  great  fire 
of  straw  and  burned  to  ashes  in  the  streets. 
Meeting  with  no  resistance,  the  people  became 
still  bolder,  and  proceeded  towards  the  palace  of 
the  viceroy.  First  marched  tho  corps  of  Massa- 
niello,  consisting  of  2000  boys,  every  one  holding 
up  his  cano  with  a  niece  of  black  cloth  at  tho  top, 
and  with  loud  and  doleful  cries  exciting  the  com- 
passion and  entreating  the  assistance  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

On  their  srrival  at  tho  palace  they  not  only 
demanded  by  loud  cries  to  be  relieved  from  the 
fruit-tax,  but  that  all  others,  and  especially  the 
tax  on  corn,  should  bo  suppressed.  At  length 
they  entered  tho  palace1,  which  they  rifled  in  spito 
of  the  resistance  of  tho  guards,  whom  they  dis- 
armed. Tho  viceroy  endeavoured  to  escapo  in 
his  carriage,  with  the  intention  of  securing  him- 
self in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  but,  being  ob- 
served by  the  people,  they  stopped  the  coach,  and. 
surrounding  it  with  drawn  swords,  threatened 
his  life  if  he  refused  to  tako  off  the  taxes.  By 
means  of  fair  promises  and  assurances  of  redress, 
and  by  throwing  money  among  tho  multitude, 
which  they  wero  eager  to  pick  up,  ho  at  length 
reached  the  church  in  safety,  and  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  shut.  Tho  people  then  applied  to  tho 
Prince  do  Bisagnano,  who  was  greatly  beloved 
by  them,  to  be  their  ad  vacate.   Ho  promised  to 
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obtain  what  they  desired,  but,  finding  after  much 
labour  and  fatigue,  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
strain their  licentiousness  or  to  quell  their  fury, 
ho  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape. 

Finding  themselves  without  a  head  after  the 
retirement  of  the  prince,  Massanielio  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  peoplo  to  bo  their  loader,  which 
charge  he  accepted.  They  appointed  Genoino,  a 
priest  of  approved  knowledge,  temper,  and  abili- 
ties, to  attend  his  person ;  and  for  a  companion 
they  added  the  above-mentioned  famous  bandit 
Pcrrone.  By  his  spirit,  good  sense,  and  resolu- 
tion Masaanicllo  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people,  who  became  willing  to  confer  solemnly 
upon  him  the  supreme  command,  and  to  obey  him 
accordingly.  A  stage  was  therefore  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  markct-placo,  where,  clotbod  in 
white  like  the  Neapolitan  mariners  of  those  days, 
he,  with  his  councillors,  gave  public  audience,  re- 
ceived petitions,  and  pronounced  sentence  in  all 
cases  both  criminal  and  civil. 

Massanielio  now  had  no  less  than  1.50,000  per- 
sons under  his  oommand,  including  a  multitude 
of  women,  armed  like  so  many  Amazons.  In  order 
to  make  examples  to  posterity,  a  list  was  made  out 
of  above  sixty  persons  who  farmed  tho  taxes 
and  had  enriched  themselves  by  oppressing  the 
people.  It  was  therefbro  decreed  that  their 
nouses  and  goods  should  be  burned  ;  and  this  was 
done  with  such  regularity  that  no  one  was  suffered 
to  carry  away  tho  smallest  article.  Many,  for 
stealing  mere  trifles  trom  the  flames  were  instantly 
hanged  in  the  market-place. 

The  viceroy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  tho 
castlo,  was  meanwhile  devising  methods  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation.  He  applied  to  the 
archbishop  (of  whose  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment he  was  well  assured,  and  of  whose  paternal 
care  and  affection  for  them  the  peoplo  had  no 
doubt)  to  second  his  endeavours.  He  agreed  to 
givo  them  tho  original  charter  of  diaries  V., 
which  exompted  them  from  all  taxes,  and  likewise 
to  grant  a  general  pardon  for  all  past  offences. 
Furnished  with  these  powers,  the  archbishop  pre- 
vailed upon  Massanielio  to  assemble  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  groat  hopes  of  a  happy 
accommodation  were  entertained. 

While  this  negotiation  was  going  on  500  ban- 
ditti, all  armed  and  on  horseback,  entered  the 
city  under  pretence  that  they  came  for  the  service 
of  tho  people,  but  in  reality,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Mas- 
sanielio, for  they  discharged  several  shots  at  him, 
some  of  which  narrowly  missed  him.  This  pro- 
ceeding immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  whole 
business,  and  it  was  suspected  that  tho  viceroy 
was  concerned  in  the  treachery.  The  streets 
were  barricaded,  and  orders  wero  issued  that  tho 
aqueduct  leading  to  the  castlo  in  which  wero  tho 
viceroy  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  stato 
should  bo  cut  off,  and  that  no  provisions  should 
bo  carried  thither  except  a  small  quantity  of 
roots  and  herbs. 

Tho  viceroy  again  applied  to  tho  archbishop, 
charging  him  to  assure  tho  people  of  his  good  in- 
tentions, of  his  abhorrence  of  the  design  mani- 
fested by  the  banditti,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
bring  them  to  condign  punishment.  Tho  treaty 
was  renewed  and  soon  concluded,  after  which  it 
was  judged  proper  that  Maasaniollo  should  pay  a 
▼hut  to  the  viceroy  in  his  palace.    He  directed 


that  all  the  windows  and  balconies  should  be  hung 

with  the  richest  silks  and  tapestries  that  could  be 
procured.  He  threw  off  his  mariner's  habit,  and 
dressed  himself  in  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  tino 

[ilume  uf  feathers  on  his  hat ;  and  mounted  on  % 
•cautiful  charger,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  ho  went  attended  by  at  least  50,000  people. 

During  his  interview  with  the  viceroy  in  tho 
balcony  of  tho  palace  he  gave  him  surprising 
proofs  of  tho  ready  obedience  of  the  people ; 
whatever  cry  he  gavo  out  was  immediately  re- 
echoed by  the  crowd,  and  when  ho  put  his  finger 
to  his  mouth  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed. 
At  length  he  ordered  tiiem  all  to  retire,  and  they 
instantly  vanished  away.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day the  stipulations  were  signed  in  the  cathedral, 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  bo  observed. 

Massanielio,  having  now  accomplished  his  de- 
signs, declared  &  resolution  to  return  to  his  for- 
mer occupation.    Hud  he  adhered  to  it  ho  might 
justly  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  that  any  age  or  country  has  produced ; 
but  unfortunately,  being  either  instigated  by  hi» 
family,  induced  by  fear,  or  allured  by  the  sweets  of 
power,  ho  still  retained  his  authority  ;  and  what 
was  worse,  he  exercised  it  in  such  a  capricious 
and  tyrannical  manner  that  his  best  friends  began 
to  be  afraid  of  hira.    It  has  been  imagined  that 
something  was  infused  into  his  drink  to  take 
away  his  senses,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable, 
that  he  drank  to  such  excess  us  to  deprive  him- 
self of  reason.    Be  the  cause,  however,  what  it 
might,  his  conduct  became  singularly  outrageous. 
He  galloped  through  the  streets  like  a  madman, 
wantonly  cutting  and  maiming  every  person, 
!  without  distinction.    The  natural  consequence 
was  that,  instead  of  being  followed  by  the  peopl© 
1  as  before,  thoy  all  avoided  his  presence.  Fatigued 
and  exhausted  by  one  of  these  paroxysms  he  took 
refuge  in  tho  church  of  tho  Carmelites,  of  which 
the  archbishop  immediately  sent  information  to 
the  viceroy. 

At  this  stag©  of  tho  revolution  a  sudden  re- 
action took  placo  in  the  public  mind,  and  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  insbintlv  turned  it  to  tho 
advantage  of  the  government.  Hastening  to  the 
church  thoy  entered  it,  shouting,  "  Long  livo  tho 
J  down  with  Massanielio  !" 


King  of  Spain,  and 
The  unfortunato  man, 


hearing  his  namo  pro- 


nounced, came  out  at  once,  crying,  "  Are  you 
looking  for  me,  my  friends  h"  Hero  I  am."  The 
only  answer  he  received  was  the  discharge  of  four 
muskets  at  him,  when  he  instantly  fell,  and  only 
had  timo  to  exclaim,  "  Ah  !  ungrateful  traitors ! 
before  he  expired.  One  of  his  murderers  then  cut 
otf  his  head,  which  he  carried  to  the  viceroy,  in 
sight  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  populace 
assembled  in  tho  church  and  market-place. 

A  moro  remarkable  instance  of  the  inconstancy 
of  popular  favour  can  scarcely  be  produced,  for,  so 
far  from  avenging  tho  death  of  their  captain- 
general,  they  exhibited  unequivocal  signs  of 
satisfaction.  Nay,  no  sooner  was  the  breath  out 
of  his  body  than  those  who  had  hitherto  been  his 
followers  took  his  mutilated  corpse  and,  having 
afterwards  procured  his  head,  they  first  dragged 
them  through  the  streets,  and  then  threw  each  of 
them  into  a  different  ditch.  Next  day  they  began 
to  appreciate  their  loss,  and  to  mourn  over  tho 
fate  of  their  idol.  The  mangled  relics  of  the  un- 
fortunate Massanielio  were  then  carefully  sought, 
and  when  found  were  washed  from  the  filth  by 
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which  they  were  defaced.  A  moro  sumptuous 
funeral  was  never  seen  in  Naples  than  that  which 
wan  now  prepared  for  him.  Hi*  body  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  cathedral  by  40,000  persons  of  all 
ranks.  The  Spanish  ensigns  were  lowered  a*  it 
passed,  and  the  vicrroy  sent  out  numerous  at- 
tendants with  torches  to  assist  at  the  ceremony. 

The  commotion  be;ran  on  the  7th  of  July,  1647, 
and  terminated  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 
Maa<aniello  thus  ruled  only  nine  days.  His 
career  is  an  eloquent  proof  that  no  cause  ulti- 
mately triumphs  oy  an  appeal  to  mere  brute  force. 
Heads  without  hands  may  go  to  tho  wall  at  first, 
hut  in  tho  long  run  hands  without  heads  will 
play  a  losing  game.   Knowledge  is  power. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

cjrut  Incibents  in  Ifabal  tfcgiJilitarg  Jifr. 

♦ 

A  FRIEND  rx  XSBD. 

Kixo  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  on  one  occasion  so  exceedingly  urgent  to  havo 
£K0O  to  an  hour  on  such  a  day,  and  in  so  unusual 
a  manner,  that  the  gentleman  who  furnished  tho 
supply  had  some  curiosity  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  obtained.  On  inquiry  ho  was  in- 
formed that  the  moment  the  money  arrived  the 
prince  drew  on  a  pair  of  boots,  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  slipped  on  a  plain  morning  frock 
without  a  star,  ana,  turning  his  hair  to  the  crown 
of  his  head,  put  on  a  slouched  hat,  und  thus 
walked  out.  This  intelligence  raised  still  greater 
curiosity,  and  with  some  trouble  the  gentleman 
discovered  the  object  of  tho  prince's  mysterious 
visit.  An  officer  of  the  army  had  just  arrived 
from  America  with  a  wifo  and  six  children,  in 
such  low  circumstances  that,  to  satisfy  some 
clamorous  creditor,  ho  was  on  the  point  of  selling 
his  commission,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  family. 
The  prince  by  accident  overheard  an  account  of 
the  case.  To  prevent  a  worthy  soldier  sum-ring, 
be  procured  the  money,  and,  that  no  mistako 
might  happen,  carried  it  himself.  On  asking  at 
an  obscure  lodging-house  in  a  court  near  Covent 
Garden  for  the  lodger,  he  was  shown  up  to  his 
room,  and  there  found  the  family  in  tho  utmost 
distress.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented the  money,  but  told  the  officer  to  apply  to 
Colonel  Lake,  ana  give  somo  account  of  himself 
in  future,  saying  which  he  departed,  without  the 
family  knowing  to  whom  thoy  were  obliged. 

A  MILITARY  ASCETIC. 

Svwakrow,  even  while  in  tho  height  of  his 
£lory,  led  the  simple  life  of  a  soldier,  and  never 
indulged  in  luxury  and  pomp.  lie  slept  but  a 
few  hours,  on  a  bed  of  hay,  and  in  a  tent  during 
nearly  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  lie  rose  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ate  his  only 
meal,  a  plain  and  frugal  repast,  at  eight.  His 
usual  dress,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  was  a 
linen  or  cotton  coat,  which  on  the  day  of 
battle  he  commonly  exchanged  for  a  short  jacket. 

When  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  at  tho  hotel  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  he  immediately  ordered  all 
the  superfluous  furniture  to  be  removed  from  the 
apartments  fitted  up  for  his  reception.  Instead 


of  the  beds  of  down,  a  couch  was  prepared  for 
him  on  the  ground,  of  hny  and  straw,  over  which 
was  a  mattress ;  the  soft  silken  chairs  were  ex- 
changed for  hard  matted  stools  ;  and  all  the  look- 
ing-glasses taken  out  of  the  room.  Ho  had  an. 
extraordinary  aversion  to  looking-glasses,  and 
did  not  make  a«o  of  any  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  Tho  Kmpress  Catharine, 
knowing  this  peculiarity  in  hit*  character,  always 
gave  him  audience  in  a  room  without  that  article 
of  furniture. 

FEAR  OVERCOME. 

Ax  officer  once  avowed,  with  noble  frankness, 
that  he  felt  himself  afraid  when  called  to  engage,  1 
but  that  this  impression  did  not  prevent  him  from 
discharging  his  duty  with  honour,  and  that  ho 
always  experienced  the  highest  satisfaction  in 
anticipating  tho  orders  of  his  general.  The  same 
officer,  being  one  day  commanded  to  attack  a  post, 
exhibited  considerable  uneasiness  as  he  marched 
to  tho  spot.  A  brother  officer  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  a  great  blusterer,  affected  to  bo- 
so  much  offended  at  his  weakness  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  general,  and  requested  that  some 
other  companion  might  be  assigned  to  him,  who 
would  support  him  in  a  coup-de-main  that  he  was- 
about  to  undertake,  as  his  present  associate  would 
run  away  from  the  field  of  action,  having  himself 
acknowledged  his  want  of  courage.  "Ah!  my 
good  sir,  said  the  general  "  it  you  were  no 
moro  afraid  than  ho  you  would  not  havo  been 
hero  at  this  moment.  Return  instantly  to  your 
post :  you  are  in  danger  of  not  being  there  in 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  your  poltroon  will 
take  from  you  the  whole  honour  of  the  action." 
This  prediction  was  in  fact  verified. 

A  DAXOEROVS  EXPERIMENT. 

Crillon,  whoso  valour  was  so  celebrated  as  to 
acquire  him  the  name  of  "  The  Bravo,"  was  onco 
at  Marseilles,  when  the  Duke  of  Guise,  being 
curious  to  put  his  firmness  and  intrepidity  to  the 
test,  caused  an  alarm  to  be  given  in  the  doad  of 
the  night,  and  immediately  afterwards,  with 
some  young  officers,  rushed  into  tho  chamber  of 
Crillon,  who  was  in  a  profound  sleep.  "  The 
enemy  is  master  of  the  port  and  of  tho  town," 
cried  the  duko ;  "  I  havo  brought  you  a  horse, 
that  wo  may  escapo  as  quickly  as  possible." 
Crillon  arose,  took  up  his  arms  without  emotion, 
and  declared  he  would  rathor  die  sword  in  hand 
than  survive  the  loss  of  tho  place.  Ho  hastened 
out  of  his  chamber ;  but,  hearing  tho  duke  and 
his  companions  on  the  staircase  in  fits  of  laughter, 
ho  presently  discovered  the  deception.  Crillon 
upon  this  assumed  an  air  more  severe  and  deter- 
mined than  if  actually  going  to  battle,  and, 
seizing  tho  arm  of  tho  "Duke  of  Guise,  "Young 
man,  said  he,  "never  trifle  with  a  bravo  man's 
courage.  If  you  had  found  mo  fail  in  the  present 
instance  you  would  certainly  havo  been  the 
victim  of  my  dishonour." 

AX  APTBR-DIXNEK  XAt». 

Tcrennb  pressed  hard  upon  tho  town  of 
Venet.  To  raise  tho  sie-ro,  it  was  necessary  to 
seize  upon  a  convoy,  which,  under  on  escort  of 
only  three  squadrons,  was  coming  to  the  French 
army  at  Bethune.  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  gene- 
ral of  tho  Spunish  army,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Carazane,  who  commanded  under  him,  slept  even,* 
day  after  dinner,  in  their  carriages.   The  convoy 
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appeared;  but  such  was  tie  rigour  of  ceremony 
^with  respect  to  persons  of  their  rank  that  no  one 
dared  awake  them.  The  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  1 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  foamed  with 
rage  ;  but,  by  the  regulations  established  in  Spain, 
it  would  have  cost  him  his  head  if  ho  had  dared 
to  make  an  attempt  without  orders.  The  convoy 
reached  tho  French  camp  in  safety;  and  tho 
generals  learnt  as  soon  as  they  awoke  that  after  | 
this  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  place. 


A  NOBLE  RAVAGE. 

The  French  in  Canada  once  made  an  attack 
the  Iroquois  Indians,  who  were  surprised 
routed.  The  most  distinguished  among 
them,  a  venerable  chief  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  and  abandoned  to  the 
savages,  who,  according  to  their  custom,  made 
him  suffer  tho  most  exquisite  tortures.  The 
old  man  did  not  utter  a  groan  or  a  sigh,  but 
severely  reproached  his  countrymen  for  submit- 
ting to  bo  the  slaves  of  Europeans,  of  whom  he 
spoke  with  tho  utmost  contempt.  These  invec- 
tives irritated  one  of  the  spectators,  who  struck 
him  several  blows  with  a  sabre  to  despatch  him. 
"You  are  wrong,"  replied  tho  intrepid  prisoner 
coolly,  "  to  attempt  to  shorten  my  life,  which 
might  have  allowed  you  more  time  to  learn  from 
my  example  how  to  die  like  a  man !" 


£alts  of  tjjc  Camp  ^ire  ano  f|je 

Cjuartcr-gfcR. 
— — - 

DGAR  HAVERING;  OR,  RISING 
FROM  THE  RANKS. 

to  the 

0 
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"  This  happy  understanding  with  Edgar,"  ob- 
served Sir  Jasper,  "  has  not  only  restored  Lionel 
to  his  family  and  removed  a  load  of  anxiety  from 
my  heart,  but  gives  mo  now  a  motive  for  fixing 
my  residence  in  London,  for  tho  sake  of  the  other 
children.  It  only  remains  for  mo  to  say  "  (turn- 
ing to  Edgar)  "  that  the  compact  I  formed  with 
you  on  leaving  home,  and  which  has  been  ho 
eminently  useful  to  you  as  a  stimulus  through 
life,  you  nave  nobly,  chivalrously,  and  heroically 
fulfilled,  and  well  and  honourably  have  you 
earned,  not  only  my  consent  to  your  addresses, 
but  my  lasting  admiration  and  esteem.  Tho 
dower  that  Ethel  will  bring  you  is  of  infinitely 
less  account  than  her  priceless  love  and  devoted 
constancy.  Take  her  from  me,  Edgar,  and  believe 
me  sincere  when  I  Bay  that  no  action  of  my  life 
has  afforded  mo  such  unalloyed  pleasure  and 
happiness  as  this — of  bestowing  my  daughter  on 
one  who  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  honour,  a 

frentleman,  and  an  illustrious  soldier."  And, 
eading  Ethel  across  the  room,  tho  stately  baro- 
net placed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  that  of 
her  delighted  lover. 

"  I  now  regret  having  offered  Clinton  Hall  for 
aale,  for,  from  Ethel's  attachment  to  tho  place, 
she  might  liko  to  have  resided  there,"  observed 
Sir  Jasper  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"Can  you  not  suspend  the  order?"  inquired 
Mr.  Havering 


"  Unfortunately  I  heard  this  morning  from  the 
agent,  who  says  that  a  gentleman  has  engaged  to 
purchase  the  lease  of  the  hall  and  park,  and  has 
already  paid  the  deposit." 

"Oh!  I  am  so  sorry,"  murmured  Ethel. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be,  dearest,"  Edgar  re- 
plied. "  Then  your  agent  has  not  informed  you 
that  the  whole  of  the  amount  has  been  paid,  and 
that  fur  thirty  years  after  quarter-day  Clinton 
Hall  is  no  longer  your  property '("  Edgar  asked, 
turning  to  Sir  Jasper. 

"Certainly  not.  My  letter  had  reference  to 
the  previous  day.  Can  this  be  the  fact,  Edgar  ? 
Are  you  certain  ?"  inquired  the  baronet,  slightly 
annoyed. 

"  Quito  certain,  Sir  Jasper.  I  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  wanted  to  buy  tho  place  as  a  present  to 
give  his  wife,  and  if  I  mistake  not  you  will  find 
the  lease,  transfer,  and  payments  all  duly  certi- 
fied in  these  papers."  And,  drawing  a  packet  of 
legal  papers  and  parchments  from  his  pocket,  he 

E laced  thorn  in  the  hands  of  the  astonished 
aronct. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  after 
hastily  glancing  over  the  deeds,  "  thst  you  havo 
reaUy  bought  Clinton  Hall  yourself  to  bestow  on 

"  Of  course  I  have.  What  else  could  have 
kept  mo  so  long  in  town  P  And  Lionel's  arrival 
was  most  opportune,  as  his  presence  saved  me 
tho  necessity  of  informing  you.  But  it  was  not 
quite  all  to  please  and  surprise  my  darling  here 
that  I  bought  her  thirty  years'  possession  of  her 
own  home — not  oil  to  please  my  dear  and  con- 
stant Ethel."  (And  Edgar  drew  her  closer  to  his 
side  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  unturned  face) 
"  I  wanted  to  please  myself.  There  are  twa 
keepers'  houses  in  the  park,  tho  old  dwellers  in 
which,  I  find,  you  have  pensioned  off,  Sir  Jasper, 
and  into  which  houses  1  mean  to  instal  two  pen- 
sioners of  my  own.  The  larger  of  the  two  will 
do  admirably  for  a  retired  sergeant-major  of  my 
regiment,  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  His  wife,  in  her  way,  is 
priceless,  and  has  been  as  good  as  a  mother  and 
sister  to  mo.  They  have  several  children,  and  I 
am  godfather  to  tho  youngest,  twins,  who  were 
born  on  the  march  to  Ghuznee." 

"  Was  she  the  person,  Edgar,  to  whom  you 
entrusted  your  captive  prinoeaer"  Ethel  asked, 
with  sudden  animation. 

"Yes,  and  about  as  sensible  a  woman  in  a 
camp  as  I  could  have  entrusted  her  to.  After  a 
time  the  princess  grew  quite  fond  of  the  mother 
and  twins,  and  used  to  help  to  wash  and  dress 
them.  One  day  I  went  to  Brown's  bungalow, 
and,  stopping  into  tho  verandah,  looked  over  the 
pat  tie  screen  to  ask  for  tho  sergeant,  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Zuleika  seated  round  a  bath, 
each  with  one  of  the  twins.  Zuleika' s  confusion 
and  amazement  at  my  finding  her  in  such  a 
position  wero  so  great  that  she  would  certainly 
nave  drowned  her  charge  by  hiding  it  under  the 
water,  while  her  large  black  eyes  wero  fixed  on 
me,  if  I  had  not  directed  the  mother's  attention 
to  the  gasping  infant." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh  at  the  poor 
girl's  fright  and  annoyance,"  cried  Constance, 
"  but  what  business  had  you  there  at  such  a 
timef" 

"  I  wanted  my  sergeant,"  replied  Edgar,  still 
laughing.  "Besides,  tho  two  bungalows  stood 
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together,  and  I  thought— if  I  thought  at  all  on 
the  matter— that  Zuleika  was  in  my  bunga- 


"  Was  Zuleika  very  beautiful  ?*  asked  Ethel 
timidly. 

"  I  believe  so,  but  1  am  no  judge  of  oriental 

1.  An   lit  \!,.,  T"l  ■  ■          —         Anil  ^.  _  —         -,   ,    -  -  — _W  Mi  ■     ■  —  ■ 

Dcauiy.  mrs.  urown  can  tell  you  mucn  more 
about  her  than  I  can — describe  all  about  her 
hair  and  hrr  eves,  her  .hands  and  feet,  for  she 
took  it  into  her  head  to  be  dressed  in  the  English 
fashion,  and  Mrs.  Brown  was  her  lady's  maid.  As 
for  mo,  I  only  saw  her  face  three  times— when  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  her,  the  time  at 
the  bath,  and  when,  after  giving  her  back  to  her 
father,  she  threw  her  veil  asidi 


aside  at 

said, 1  Give  this  to  your  mother/  " 

"And  what  was  the  thu  meant  for  me, 
Edgar  ?"  inquired  his  mother. 

"  A  jewel,  dear  mother,  which  I  will  give  you 
when  my  trunks  arrive." 

"But  you  have  not  told  us  how  you  rescued 
her,  Edgar,**  said  Constance. 

"  Ah  [that's  too  long  a  story  for  to-day,"  re- 
plied Edgar. 

"  And  when  do  you  expect  Mrs.  Brown  P"  in- 
quired Ethel. 

"  Oh !  she'll  come  with  the  baggage— that  Is,  as 
soon  as  the  cottage  is  ready  and  I  send  the  route 
to  the  sergeant." 

"  And  who  is  the  second  house  for,  my  son  P" 
asked  tho  fanner. 

"  For  the  widow  of  a  poor  fellow  we  had  to 
shoot,  an  old  parishioner  of  tho  name  of  Nixon. 
I  promised  the  poor  fellow  to  look  after  his 
widow  and  children." 

"  She  has  been  in  the  village  for  some  weeks," 
replied  his  father.  "  And  to  hor  praises  you  owe 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  to  you  by  the 
people  to-day." 

"I  am  glad  she  has  arrived  safely.  In  another 
week  I  hope  to  see  both  Brown  and  her  comfort- 
ably established  in  their  new  homes,  which  I 
must  get  you,  mother  and  Constance,  to  seo 
properly  furnished.  And  then — then,  Ethel  dear, 
we  must  think  about  finding  occupants  for  the 
at  house  itself,  especially  as  your  father's 
icy  expires  in  three  weeks."  Then,  after  a 
-e,  he  added,  "  Am  I  to  take  those  downcast 
and  that  heightened  colour  as  an  evidence  of 
maiden  hesitation  and  bashful  diffidence,  or  as  an 
open  honest  assent  to  my  proposition?  Come, 
Ethel,  bo  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  yourself. 
How  shall  I  interpret  it  P"  and  he  looked  long 
and  entreatingly  into  her  face. 

"As  the  willing  response  to  any  wish  that 
emanates  from  bim  I  am  proud  to  love,"  she  re- 
plied, lifting  her  head  and  plaring  her  hand, 
with  unreserved  freedom,  in  the  open  palm  of 
her  manly  handsome  lover. 

Before  the  expiration  of  Sir  Jasper's  nominal 
tenancy  of  Clinton  Hall  the  event  foreshadowed 
had  taken  place,  and  Edgar  led  his  bride  from 
the  church  to  the  mansion  over  which  she  was 
henceforth  to  preside  as  mistress.  At  the  samo 
altar  that  made  Ethel  a  bride  Harold  was  united 
to  one  to  whom  he  had  been  long  affianced,  and 
Constance  Havering  was  married  to  her  tried  and 
deserving  suitor,  Mr.  Staunton,  the  worthy 
cumte  of  the  parish. 

The  Browns  and  Nixons  were  duly  installed 
in  their  respective  cottages,  and,  after  tho  cus- 
'  wedding  tour,  General  Havering  and  his 


great 
tenanc 


wife  returned  to  the  hall,  when  the  Indian  trunks 
and  baggage  were  unpacked  and  the  family  began 
to  hear  some  account  of  those  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  toil  through  which  he  had  fought  his  way  so 
nobly  and  bravely,  showing  by  every  episode  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  whose  motto  is  truth  and 
duty  to  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade 
in  any  pursuit  in  life 

THB  END. 


LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  Hilltabd,  Author  of  "TaXm  in  th*  Cabin,"  Ac. 
CHAPTER  I.— WILD  OATS. 

"  Lib  close,  lads,  if  it's  only  for  warmth,  for  I'm 
blest  if  I'm  not  so  cold  that  my  back  is  a  perfect 
highway  of  ice,  and  I'm  frozen  up  to  tho  very 
vitals." 

"  With  an  alarm  tongue  of  perpetual  motion, 
eternally  going  clang !  clnsh  !  '  laughed  one  of 
five  reckless  youths,  who  had  just  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  ground  before  some  gorse  bushes 
at  the  mouth  of  a  rocky  glen  in  the  West  High- 
lands of  Scotland." 

"  We  shall  have  Phil  here  in  a  minute,  and 
he'll  make  a  precious  row  if  he  finds  you  speak- 
ing abovo  your  breath." 

"  Thruo  for  ye  there,  Dan,  my  darlin',"  ex- 
claimed another  of  the  party,  with  a  rich  Milesian, 
accent.  "  Bedad  if  he'll  let  a  fellow  think  when 
out  hunt  in  ,  for  he  swears  the  brute  bastes  can 
understand  your  thoughts,  and  put  thim  into 
illigant  English,  before  ye've  got  hold  of  the  tail 
of  your  own  ideas." 

«'  For  all  his  wild  tricks,  Phil's  a  thorough 
good  fellow ;  and,  though  he  does  take  liberties 
with  other  gentlemen's  game,  it  isn't  because  ho 
can't  pay  for  it,  but  because  there's  more  pleasure 
in  taxing  what  you  fancy  than  in  paying  for 
what  you  require." 

"  Then  doesn't  ho  share  everything  among  his 
friends  like  a  real  gintleman,  as  ho  is  f  And  don't 
we  have  glorious  nights  of  it  afterwards!"  added 
tho  Hibernian,  with  evident  gusto. 

"Ah!  my  boys,"  ejaculated  tho  first  speaker, 
"  those  glorious  days,  or  rather  nights,  are  coming 
to  an  end.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  last  spree  wo 
shall  ever  have  with  Phil.  The  club  of  "  Indepen- 
dent Freebooters"  is  likely  to  come  to  a  general 
wind-up." 

"  But  how— how  ?  Explain,  Tom." 

"  Why,  Phil's  governor  has  grown  out  of  tem- 
per at  his  excesses,  as  he  calls  them,  and  is  going 
to  send  him  abroad  to  sow  tho  remainder  of  his 
wild  oats." 

«  Nonsense !  absurd !  Send  away  Phil  P"  burst 
in  indignant  unanimity  from  tho  rest  of  tho  party. 
"  It's  impossible." 

"Both  possible  and  truo,"  replied  tho  other 
speaker.  "  His  father,  horrified  nt  the  principles 
of  our  honourable  fraternity,  whom  he  designates 
a  body  of  young  thieves  and  vagabonds,  has  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  sea,  and  has  picked  out 
tho  most  fire-eating  ferocious  salt-water  tyrant 
that  ever  stumped  the  quarter-deck." 

"  But  Phil  will  never  submit ;  he  won't  give  up 
his  rollicking  life  on  shore  to  be  mewed  up  with 
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tar  and  Wipe- water,  or  be  tyrannised  over  by  a 
drunken  ftkippcr,  with  his  ruouth  full  of  oaths, 
and  a  cat-o' -nine-tail*  for  a  sceptre." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  he  will.  A  roving  commission  right 
over  the  world,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  lota  of 
elbow-room  for  fighting,  larking,  or  love-making, 
will  make  him  as  happy  as  a  king.  Phil  will 
go" 

"  But  how  about  the  skipper  and  the  eat  Y* 
"  Lot  them  try  it,  that's  all.  The  fact  is,  our 
mad  pranks  havo  made  the  town  too  hot  to  hold 
us,  whilo  Phil  is  over  head  and  ears  in  several 
ugly  scrapes.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  he  must 
bolt." 

"  Forcibly  nut,  but  not  elegantly  expressed. 
Who  must  bolt  ?"  demanded  a  voice  from  behind, 
"  Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our 
mouths.  Where  have  you  been,  Phil ':"  in- 
quired the  former  speaker,  making  room  be- 
tween himself  and  companion  for  the  tall  well- 
built  youth  who  had  just  addre**ed  him. 

"  \  ou  are  a  nice  captain,  to  desert  your  com- 
pany all  this  time.  Here's  Tom  so  cold  with 
waiting  that  his  very  tongue  has  frozen  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  for  he  hasn't  spoken  for  throe 
seconds  and  a  half." 

"  I  wish  yours  bad  frozen  as  well,"  replied  the 
last  comer.  Philip  Maberly,  or  "  Random  Phil," 
as  he  had  boon  appropriately  dubbed  by  his  com- 
panions, "  for  I  expect  to  see  a  splendid  stag  in  a 
moment,  and,  though  the  wind  blowing  down  the 
glen  will  cover  our  scent,  your  voice  may  scare 


him.  Peace! 


iiid«  r  he  comes,  by  all  that's 


gracious !  Don  t  move  a  muscle ;  still,  every 
man." 

Carefully  raising  the  rifle  he  had  laid  at  his 
side  when  stretching  himself  along  the  heather, 
he  inserted  the  muzzle  between  a  branch  of  the 
gor*o  bushes,  and  instantly  became  as  rigid  and 
immoveable  as  if  converted  into  stone. 

A  tall  stag,  with  a  head  of  magnificent  antlers, 
was  slowly  descending  the  throat  of  tho  glen, 
only  from  time  to  time  turning  his  proud  head 
from  side  to  sido,  and  opening  his  red  nostrils  as 
he  scented  the  wind,  or  peering  with  a  long  scru- 


tiny at  some  lichen- covered  rock  or  grey  boulder 
that  lay  in  his  path,  though  never  for  a  moment 
pausing  in  his  cautious  descent. 

The  impatience  of  the  five  youths  who  lay  so 
still  watching  tho  approach  of  tho  noble  game 
was  almost  past  endurance.  Why  did  their  com- 
panion delay  '<  Surely  tho  stag  was  within  the 
range  of  his  unerring  rifle.  In  an  instant  he 
might  bound  aside,  and  thon — 

There  was  a  sudden  flash,  followed  by  a  faint 
Tack,  that  rolled  away  louder  and  louder,  echoing 
back  from  rock  to  P  ICR,  and  tho  crested  monarch 
sprang  clear  from  the  ground,  gathered  up  its 
legs,  then  with  a  violent  jerk  plunged  them  out, 
and,  faMing  heavily  on  its  side,  expired  before  the 
echo  of  the  shot  had  ceased  to  reverberate  among 
the  rocks  and  gorges. 

"  Well  done,  Csptain  Phil !    Just  between  the 
eves !    Beautifully  marked  !" 
"  "  One  stag  the  less  to  my  lord  of  B^eadalbane,,, 
exclaimed  another. 

"  We'll  drink  his  lordship's  health  when  wo 
cat  his  venison." 

"  Well,  lads,  shall  wo  break  him  up  r" 
"  Yes,  of  course,"  ropliod  Phil ;  "but  I  moan 


to  play  a  trick  with  the 
the  hills," 


before  wo  leave 


"What  do  you  mean?" 
eagerly. 

Phil's  explanation  followed;  and,  his  comrade.* 
rushing  forward,  the  stag  was  soon  reached, 
broken  up,  and  made  roughly  ready  for  Phil's 
practical  joke. 

Squeezing  himself  into  the  stomach  of  the 
animal,  with  his  head  under  the  breast  and  his 
legs  and  arms  tied  to  the  inside  of  its  limbs,  Phil 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  a  shealing  on  the  nar- 
row path  that  ran  along  the  face  of  the  hill. 

Hardly  able  to  control  their  laughter,  tho 
rest  of  the  party  hastily  scrambled  a  short  way 
down  the  precipitous  bonk,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
overhear  what  took  place. 

Waiting  till  he  thought  his  friends  had  pot  out 
of  sight,  Phil  raised  a  stick  and  struck  throe 
solemn  and  deliberate  blows  on  the  door. 

"  There's  Sandy  come  a'ready,  and  I  line  no' 
primed  my  gun.  Wha's  my  horn  ?  Gang  to  tho 
door,  guid  wifo ;  or  Marg'it,  wha's  she  Y '  exclaimed 
a  man's  voice  within  the  cottage. 

"  I'm  here,  faether,"  replied  a  youthful  female 
voice.    "  What  did  ye  want  f" 

"  There's  Sandy,  lassie,  chappin  at  tho  door," 
returned  the  father. 

"That  was  no'  Sandy's  knock,  guid  mon,  and 
didna  sound  like  a  mortal  chappin ;  but  wait  till 
I  light  the  crusie,"  said  an  elderly  woman,  and  a 
gleam  of  light  was  suddenly  seen  through  tho 
open  chinks  of  the  door. 

"  If  that's  you,  Sandy,"  exclaimed  the  young 
woman,  "  lift  the  snack  and  come  ben  the  house, 
for  I'm  deghtin  my  ban's." 

At  this  point  Phil  again  raised  the  stick  and 
repeated  the  three  ominous  strokes. 

"  Tho  Lord  save  us !  What  an  awsome  chappin ! 
"What's  that  h"  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  stop- 
ping half-way  towards  tho  door. 

"  Open  the  door,  ye  auld  fule,  and  dinna  stand 
there  as  if  ye  feared  to  see  a  ghaut,"  cried  tho 
husband. 

"Klspeth  seed  a  corp  candle  in  the  kirkyard 
yestreen,  and  I  board  the  death-tick — " 

"  Open  the  door,  ye  blatherin'  auld  foggit !" 
roared  the  indignant  spouse. 

"  I'm  goin\  guid  mon ;  but  I'm  sure  Christin 
folk  might  come  wi*  a  less  ax 
weel  r" 

Tho  latter  portion  of  this  sentence  was  spoken 


what's  yer 


rather  to  the  "night  than  to  any  particular  object, 
as,  opening  the  door,  the  old  woman  held  tho 
lamp  over  her  head  and  gazed  abroad  at  tho 
leaden-coloured  sky. 

"  Dugald  Maclver,"  cried  Phil,  in  a  hollow 
sepulchral  voice.  "  I  summon  you  for  tho  first  of 
March !    Eight  o'clock  on  tho  first  of  March  !" 

"  Merciful  Lord !  it's  the  Kelpie  Stag  '."  shrieked 
the  terrified  woman,  dropping  the  lamp,  and,  with 
her  daughter,  who  had  heard  the  words  and  seen 
tho  dreaded  sight,  pouring  forth  a  succession  of 
piercing  shrieks. 

(Wo  may  here  explain  that,  according  to  High- 
hud  superstition,  a  fairy  stag,  which  no  sports- 
man had  ever  been  able  to  hit,  was  said  to  wander 
over  tho  hills  at  night,  and  knock  at  the  doors  of 
those  mountaineers  who  were  to  dio  within  tho 
year.) 

For  a  moment,  at  seeing  the  noble  hend  and 
broad  antlers  almost  protruding  into  his  dwelling, 
Dugald  gazed  in  blank  amazement.  It  wan,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  moment :  at  the  first  shriek  from 
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the  women  he  raised  iho  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and 
whether  stag  or  devil  he  heeded  not,  but  fired 
straight  at  the  animal's  head. 

That  sound  culminated  the  confusion.  With 
a  loudor  scream,  both  women  fell  to  the  floor, 
while,  with  a  Btrong  ejaculation,  the  stag's  head 
dropped  over  the  shoulder,  and  the  next  moment 
the  carcase,  with  the  living  body  in  it,  rolled  over 
■the  brink,  and,  performing  a  series  of  rapid  gyra- 
tions down  the  hill,  drove  with  yells  and  cries  the 
clustering  friends  before  it,  lodging  at  length  in 
the  icy  water  of  the  mountain  river.  Here  Phil 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  drowned,  em- 
howcllcd  and  bound  up  as  he  was  in  a  state  of 
titter  helplessness. 

The  shouts  of  Dagald  for  help,  and  the  sound 
of  rapidly-approaching  feet,  admonished  the  band 
of  "  Freebooters  "  in  the  ravine  to  the  utmost  des- 
patch. Dragging  their  half-suffocated  chief  from 
the  water,  and  cutting  his  bonds,  the  young  men 
left  their  quarry  in  the  river,  and,  as  well  as  their 
■dripping  garmcntK  and  chattering  teeth  would 
allow,  beat  a  rapid  retreat  from  the  spot. 

The  discovery  of  so  audacious  a  niece  of  poach- 
ing as  that  of  silling  one  of  the  finest  bucks  in 
tho  earl's  deer-park,  with  the  consequences  to  the 
keeper's  wifo  and  daughter  from  their  fright,  tho 
youths  felt  would  make  the  Highlands  too  hot  to 
iold  them,  and,  late  as  the  hour  was  when  they 
reached  their  inn,  they  only  waited  till  a  convey- 
ance could  be  obtained  to  take  them  to  Stirling. 

It  was  well  they  took  such  precaution,  for  with 
the  morning  the  chase  was  begun  in  earnest,  and 
followed  up  with  such  heat  that  it  was  only  by 
-dividing,  and  each  going  a  different  road,  that 
they  contrived  to  reach  and  then  leave  Glasgow 
in  safety. 

CHAPTER  II. — A  FIRE-EATrXO  OLD  SALT. 

A  week  after  this  escapade  in  the  Highlands 
tho  elder  Mr.  Maberly  waited  on  his  friend 
Captain  Somen*,  the  commander  of  a  fine  East 
Indian  clipper  ship  bound  for  Madras  and  Cey- 
lon, in  reference  to  the  subject  already  alluded  to 
by  one  of  the  honourable  fraternity  of  M  Free- 
hooters.'' 

"  The  fact  is,  Somers  "  began  the  father,  "  the 
boy  has  got  associated  with  a  sot  of  regular 
young  scoundrel*,  the  sons  of  respectable  worthy 
men :  they  Meal  people's  knockers  and  door- 
plate*,  rob  orchards  by  wholesale,  poach  anything 
worth  poaching,  and  commit  all  manner  of  atroci- 
ties. I  am  perfectly  weary  of  bailing  my  scape- 
grace out  of  station-house!*,  and  freeing  him  from 
all  manner  of  scrapes.  Even  now  I  am  threatened 
with  proceedings  for  a  deer- stalking  adventure  in 
Scotland,  on  a  nobleman's  preserves.  Indeed, 
if  I  don't  send  him  out  of  the  country  myself  I 
expect  tho  government  will  do  it  for  me.  I  have 
tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  correct  or  tamo 
him,  and  find  it  impossible." 

"  Yes,  you  have  tried  all  but  the  right  plan — 
tho  only  one  likely  to  succeed,"  replied  his  friend 
in  a  quiet  sententious  manner. 

"  Indeed,  Somers  j'   And  that  is — " 
14  What  you  are  now  about  to  do — send  him  to  | 
sea,"       the  captain  looked  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression of  eye  at  the  father. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  returned 
Mr.  Maberly.  not  exactly  comprehending  the  sigr- 
,look.  "  And  when  do  you  sail  V 


"We  drop  down  the  river  by  the  afternoon 
tide  to-morrow." 

"  Good.  Then  I  may  bring  him  on  board  to- 
morrow evening  at  Gravesend  r" 

"  Of  course.  Wo  anchor  there  for  the  night. 
I  But  can  you  get  him  ready  in  so  short  a  time?" 

"  His  outfit  has  been  ready  this  week,  and 
shall  be  sent  on  board  before  you  leave  the  dock. 
Now  pray,  Somers,  keep  a  strict  hand  over  him, 
and  don't  let  him  have  with  you  what  has  been 
his  ruin  at  home — his  own  way." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  Maberly.  I'll  be  a  father 
to  him,  and  a  friend  also.  Leave  him  to  me," 
and  the  captain  gave  another  significant  expres- 
sion to  his  eye. 

"  I  do,  and  leave  him,  Somers,  with  the  utmost 
confidence  in  your  judgment  and  fatherly  affec- 
tion," replied  "Mr.  Maberly,  as  he  grasped  his 
friend's  hand. 

"  Quite  right.  The  youth  has  a  large  amount 
of  undeveloped  energy  in  him,  which  wants  vent 
and  direction.  I  think  your  son  will  make  a 
bright  man  yet,  when  he  has  found  his  proper 
pursuit.  He  may  take  to  a  seafaring  life,  but  I 
don't  think  it.  At  all  events,  you  can't  do  better 
than  let  him  see  the  world  and  rough  it.  Now 
good  bve  till  to-morrow." 

•  «••*• 

"  Then  you  don't  lie  here  all  night,  as  you  pro- 
posed, Somers  f"  inquired  Mr.  Maberly  of  tho 
captain,  as,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
Phil,  he  boarded  the  Minerva  off  Gravesend  on 
the  following  day. 

"  No.  The  pilot's  in  charge,  and  I  shall  drop 
down  as  low  as  tho  Foreland  at  once.  The  boat 
will  take  you  ashore  without  lying  to  for  an 
hour." 

"  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  ship,  Philip  !  How  I 
should  like  to  be  going  with  you !"  exclaimed  his 
sister,  a  beautiful  ladylike  girl  of  nineteen,  ad- 
miring everything  she  saw.  "  And  those  state- 
rooms, as  the  steward  calls  them,  are  such  loves  ! 
Hemcmber,  Phil,  that  you  have  that  one  with  the 
blue  and  gold  ornaments,  for  it  is  the  prettiest  of 
them  all,  and  will  be  quito  close  to  your  friend 
tho  captain,  if  you  should  ever  feel  ill  in  tho 
night. 

"  111  ?  Pshaw !  Nonsense !  Who's  going  to 
bo  ill  Y"  cried  tho  delighted  Phil,  as  ho  assumed 
an  indignant  expression  at  the  idea  of  anything 
so  effeminate  as  sea- sickness  overtaking  him. 
Haven't  I  been  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  half-way  to  Iceland  in  Wyndham's 
yacht?   Ill,  indeed!" 

11  What's  that  you  are  saying,  Mary  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Maberly,  suddenly  turning  round  on  her 
son  and  daughter.  "  111  ?  Ah  !  yes,  I  never 
thought  of  that,  or  I  would  have  packed  up  my 
medicine  chest  for  poor  dear  Phil  s  use.  But  I 
must  speak  to  the  captain." 

"  Oh !  don't  bother,  mother ;  I  shan't  want 
any  physic."  replied  Phil  petulantly.  "You 
wan't  to  make  a  great  girl  of  me." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Philip,  don't  be  obstinate," 
began  his  mother,  "  but  for  my  $ake  take  caro  of 
your  health.  Avoid  getting  wot  or  cold  ;  be  Mure 
you  wear  your  flannels ;  and  pray  take  care  of 
your  feet  on  these  damp  decks. 

"Yes,  yes,  mother;  I'll  take  care,"  was  tho 
impatient  answer. 

"Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  must  mako 
you  promise  me,  Phil,"  as  she  took  a  seat  on  tho 
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a by  her  daughter,  and,  drawing  Phil  down 
er  side,  gazed  with  motherly  affection  in  his 
open  handsome  face,  and  pressed  with  loving 
the  hand  that  returned  no  filial  re- 


to  her  mute  appeal. 
*  Well,  what  is  it,  mother  P" 
"  That  you  will  promise  me  always  to  wear  the 
cork  soles  I  have  packed  up  with  your  boots,  and 
never  never  go  up  those  horrid  rope  ladders." 
"  What,  the  ratlins  Y"  he  demanded. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  rat  or  mouse 
lines,  or  what  horrid  name  they  go  by,  but  they 
make  me  tremble  to  look  at  them.   And  don  t 
stain  your  nice  hands  with  that  filthy  tar,  that 
sailors  will  dab  everywhere." 
"  Anything  else,  mother P" 
**  Only  to  take  care  of  yourself  always,  and 
directly  you  feel  the  least  thing  the  matter  with 
you  to  go  to  the  captain  for  advice.  He  is  half  a 
doctor,  and  in  the  long  conversation  I  had  with 
him  when  he  dined  with  us  on  Monday  he  pro- 
mised to  be  a  father  to  yon.    He's  such  a  nice 
man,  Philip,  and  a  real  friend ;  he'll  watch  over 
you  as  if  you  were  his  own  son.   Ah !  there  ho 
is,  coming  up  the  ladder  from  the  cabin  with 
your  father.   Captain  Somen!"  and  the  party, 
rising,  advanced  towards  the  commander. 

"  Take  a  weed,  Somen.    I  can  recommend 
them :  I  only  smoke  the  best  brend,"  observed 
Phil,  opening  his  gold-mounted  cigar-caso  and 
ig  ihe  contents  for  the  selection  of  the  com- 


"  I  never  smoke  at  this  hour,  thank  you,"  re- 
plied Somen,  with  a  singular  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  indignation  in  his  eyes,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  costly  case  of  cigare,  and  leered  with  a 
malicious  expression  at  the  unconscious  youth. 

M  You  are  wrong,  governor,  decidedly.  I  do ; 
but  that's  a  matter  of  taste."  And,  coolly  strik- 
ing a  light,  he  began  to  smoke  his  cigar,  while 
the  mother  and  daughter,  each  seising  an  arm  of 
the  captain,  began  to  pour  in  questions  and  make 
suggestions  concerning  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  darling  son  and  brother,  the  hope  of  the 
family,  and  the  youth  of  such  wonderful  pro- 
mise, torn  from  his  home  and  sent  to  face  the 
horron  of  the  sea  at  the  will  of  a  cruel  father, 
who  could  see  nothing  but  vice  in  his  harmless 
eccentricities. 

"  You  will  be  sure  to  give  him  one  of  the  best 
state-rooms,  captain,"  pleaded  the  mother. 

"The  one  with  blue  and  gold;  that's  my. 
choice,"  observed  Man-.    "It  ?s  next  to  yours, 
and  he  can  call  you  whenever  he  wants  assist- 
ance. 

"  Admireble  provision,  Miss  Maberly,"  re- 

Clied  the  captain,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  of 
is  eyes. 

"  You  have  feather  beds,  of  course,  captain  ? 
And  I  am  sure  that  you  will  bo  good  enough  to 
see  that  the  chambermaid — " 

"  The  what,  ma'am  V  cried  the  captain,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment. 

The  stewnrdem,  or  person  who  attends  to  the 


sleeping  and  dressing  rooms— that  she  is 
in  airing  the  1x4.  Dear  me!  what  is  that  bell 
ringing  for  ?"  Mrs.  Maberly  stopped  suddenly  to 
inquire. 

'*  It  means  that  the  boat  is  ready  to  take  you 
to  shore,  ladies,"  replied  the  commander. 

"  Which  of  the  state-rooms  is  to  be  my  bunk, 
governor,  that  I  may  btow  away  my  tog*  ?'  asked 


Phil,  glancing  at  his  half-dozen  new  and  hand- 
some trunks,  piled  in  a  heap  on  the  deck. 

"  We'll  see  about  that  presently/'  replied  the 
captain,  with  a  bland  smile. 

After  mother  and  sister  hod  taken  a  tender 
leave  of  Phil,  the  captain  handed  the  ladies  to 
the  gangway,  and  saw  them  deposited  in  the 
boat,  Phil  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  to  chat 
with  his  sister  and  ogle  some  pretty  girls  in  » 
steamer  alongside,  while  the  captain  and  old 
Maberly  were  exchanging  a  few  parting  words. 

"  What  a  kindly  good-natured  man  that  Cap- 
tain Somen  is!  ft  quite  reconciles  me  to  part  ing- 
with  my  darling  boy,"  Mn.  Maberly  said  to  her 
husband  as  they  wore  rowed  to  shore.  "  He  has. 
such  a  winning  smile,  and  talks  so  fatherly." 

Her  opinions  might  possibly  have  undergone 
some  change  had  she  observed  the  skipper's  face 
and  heard  his  gruff  voice  at  that  very  moment, 
when  the  steward,  approaching  his  con 
inquired — 

7<  Where  is  Mr.  Maberly, 
man,  to  be  stowed,  sir  r" 

"Who?" 
voice. 

"The 
girls  in  the  at 
state-room ':" 

"  No, 
fok'sell'." 
"  Hammock, 


: 


There  ain't  no  ham- 
mock or  bedding  among  those  hairy  boxes,"  re- 
plied the  astonished  steward,  pointing  to  the  pile 
of  trunks. 

"  You'll  find  a  hammock  and  sea-chest,  with 
slops,  in  my  state-room;  take  'em  for' aid  for 
Phil ;  that's  his  name  for  the  future  on  the  ship's 
books,  and  rtmember  it.    Do  you  hear  P" 
"  Yes.    And  these  here  treps,  sir  P* 
"  Bundle  them  into  the  hold/' 
"  I  say,  Somen,  now  the  dear  old  fogies  are 


},  suppose  we  go  and  have  a  glas 
wish  them  a  safe  return  to  town, 


Phil,  taking  the  gloss  from  his  eye.  "  Come 
along,  old  buck,  and  you  can  show  me  which  is 
to  be  my  bunk." 

"Steward!"  roared  the  captain,  in  his  most 
stentorian  voice,  assuming  a  countenance  as  hard 
and  weather-beaten  as  that  of  any  North  Sea 
pilot,  "  show  this  lubber  his  way  to  the  fok'sell, 
and  tell  the  boatswain's  mate  that  if  he  lets  such 
a  popinjay  come  abaft  the  main-chains  I'll  give 
him  s  round  dozen  with  his  own  cat.  Aft  here, 
you  lubbers,  and  case  off  the  spanker  boom." 

Turning  to  see  the  order  he  had  given  exe- 
cuted, the  captain  ascended  the  poop,  while  the 
steward,  touching  the  astonished  Phil's  arm,  1 


him  passively  to  the 
'  >,  or  fok'sell. 

thus,  perfectly  amazed  at 
manner  and  suddenly  metamorphosed  behaviour 
of  Captain  Somen,  Philip  Maberly  shipped  on 
board  the  Minerva,  and  started  on  that  voyage 
which  was  fated  to  prove  to  him  beset  with  the 
most  extraordinary  perils  and  adventures  that 
probably  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  en- 
counter. 

(7*o  6s  continued.1) 
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poop  by  her  daughter,  and,  drawing  Phil  down 
by  her  side,  gazed  with  motherly  affection  in  his 
open  handsome  face,  and  pressed  with  loving 
tenderness  the  hand  that  returned  no  filial  re- 
sponse to  her  mute  appeal. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  mother  PM 

"  That  you  will  promise  me  always  to  wear  the 
cork  soles  1  have  packed  up  with  your  boots,  and 
never  never  fro  up  those  horrid  rope  ladders." 

"What,  the  ratlins Y '  he  demanded. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  rat  or  mouse 
lines,  or  what  horrid  name  they  go  by,  but  they 
make  me  tremble  to  look  at  them.  And  don  t 
stain  your  nice  hands  with  that  filthy  tar,  that 
sailors  will  dab  everywhere." 

"  Anything  else,  mother?" 

"  Only  to  take  care  of  yourself  always,  and 
directly  you  feel  the  least  thing  the  matter  with 
you  to  go  to  the  captain  for  advice.  Ho  is  half  a 
doctor,  and  in  the  long  conversation  I  had  with 
him  when  he  dined  with  us  on  Monday  he  pro- 
mised to  be  a  father  to  you.  He's  such  a  nice 
man,  Philip,  and  a  real  friend ;  he'll  watch  over 
you  as  if  you  were  his  own  son.  Ah !  there  he 
is,  coming  up  the  ladder  from  the  cabin  with 
your  father.  Captain  Somen!"  and  the  party, 
rising,  advanced  towards  the  commander. 

"Take  a  weed,  Somen.  I  can  recommend 
them :  I  only  smoke  the  best  brand,"  observed 
Phil,  opening  his  gold-mounted  cigar-case  and 
offering  the  contents  for  the  selection  of  the  coin- 


"  I  never  smoke  at  this  hour,  thank  you,"  re- 
plied Somen,  with  a  singular  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  indignation  in  his  eyes,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  costly  case  of  cigara,  and  leered  with  a 
malicious  expression  at  the  unconscious  youth. 

"  You  are  wrong,  governor,  decidedly.  I  do ; 
but  that's  a  matter  of  taste."  And,  coolly  strik- 
ing a  light,  he  began  to  smoke  his  cigar,  while 
the  mother  and  daughter,  each  seizing  an  arm  of 
the  captain,  began  to  pour  in  questions  and  make 
suggestions  concerning  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  darling  son  ana  brother,  the  hope  of  the 
family,  and  the  youth  of  such  wonderful  pro- 
mise, torn  from  his  home  and  sent  to  face  tho 
horron  of  the  sea  at  the  will  of  a  cruel  father, 
who  could  soe  nothing  but  vice  in  his  harmless 
eccentricities. 

"  You  will  be  sure  to  give  him  one  of  the  best 
state-rooms,  captain,"  pleaded  the  mother. 

"  The  one  with  blue  and  gold  ;  that's  my, 
choice,"  observed  Mary.   "  It  is  next  to  yours, 
and  he  can  call  you  whenover  he  wants  assist- 
ance." 

"  Admirable  provision,  Miss  Maberly,"  re- 

Elied  the  captain,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  of 
is  eyes. 

"  You  have  feather  beds,  of  course,  captain  ? 
And  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
see  that  the  chambermaid — " 

"  Tho  what,  ma'am  t"  cried  the  captain,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment. 

"  Tho  stewardess  or  person  who  attends  to  the 
sleeping  and  dressing  rooms — that  she  is  careful 
in  airing  the  bod.  Dear  me !  what  is  that  bell 
ringing  for  ?"  Mrs.  Maberly  stopped  suddenly  to 
inquire. 

*•  It  means  that  tho  boat  is  ready  to  take  you 
to  shore,  ladies,"  replied  the  commander. 

"  Which  of  tbe  state-rooms  is  to  be  my  bunk, 
governor,  that  1  may  stow  u  way  my  togs  ?' '  asked 


Phil,  glancing  at  his  half-dozen  new 

some  trunks,  piled  in  a  heap  on  the  deck. 

"  We'll  soe  about  that  presently,"  replied  tho 
captain,  with  a  bland  smile. 

After  mother  and  sister  had  taken  a  tender 
leave  of  Phil,  the  captain  handed  the  ladies  to 
the  gangway,  and  saw  them  deposited  in  tho 
boat,  Phil  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  to  chat 
with  his  sister  and  ogle  some  protty  girls  in  a 
steamer  alongside,  while  the  captain  and  old 
Maberly  were  exchanging  a  few  parting  words. 

"  What  a  kindly  good-natured  man  that  Cap- 
tain Somen  is !  It  quite  reconciles  me  to  parting 
with  my  darling  boy,"  Mrs.  Maberly  said  to  her 
husband  as  they  were  rowed  to  shore.  "  He  has 
such  a  winning  smile,  and  talks  so  fatherly." 

Her  opinions  might  possibly  have  undergone 
some  change  had  she  observed  the  skipper's  face 
and  heard  his  gruff  voice  at  that  very  moment, 
when  the  steward,  approaching  his  commander, 
inquired— 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Maberly,  the  young  gentle- 
man, to  be  stowed,  sir '(" 

"  Who  ?"  roared  the  captain,  in  a  sou' -westerly 
voice. 

"  The  young  gentleman  there,  winking  at  tho 
girls  in  the  steamer.  Is  ho  to  have  number  two 
state-room  P" 

"  No,  you  fool !  Sling  his  hammock  in 
fok'sell." 

"Hammock,  captain?  There  ain't  no  ham- 
mock or  bedding  among  those  hairy  boxes,"  re- 
plied tho  astonished  steward,  pointing  to  the  pile 
of  trunks. 

"  You'll  find  a  hammock  and  sea-cheat,  with 
slops,  in  my  state-room;  take  'em  for 'aid  for 
Phil ;  that's  hit  name  for  the  future  on  the  ship's 
books,  and  remember  it.    Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes.   And  these  here  traps,  sir  P' 

"  Bundle  them  into  the  hold/' 

"  I  say,  Somen,  now  the  dear  old  fogies  are 
gone,  suppose  wo  go  and  have  a  glass  of  wine 
and  wish  them  a  safe  return  to  town,"  drawled 
Phil,  taking  the  glass  from  his  eye.  "  Come 
along,  old  buck,  and  you  can  show  mo  which  is 
to  bo  my  bunk." 

"Steward!"  roared  the  captain,  in  his  most 
stentorian  voice,  assuming  a  countenance  as  hard 
and  weather-beaten  as  that  of  any  North  Sea 
pilot,  "  show  this  lubber  his  way  to  the  fok'sell, 
and  tell  the  boatswain's  mate  that  if  he  lets  such 
a  popinjay  come  abaft  the  main-chains  I'll  give 
him  a  round  dozen  with  his  own  cat.  Aft  here, 
you  lubbers,  and  ease  off  the  spanker  boom." 

Turning  to  see  the  order  he  had  given  exe- 
cuted, the  captain  ascended  tho  poop,  while  the 
steward,  touching  the  astonished  Phil's  arm,  led 
him  passively  to  the  dingy  hole  known  as  the 
forecastle,  or  fok'sell. 

And  thus,  perfectly  amazed  at  the  altered 
manner  and  suddenly  metamorphosed  behaviour 
of  Captain  Somers,  Philip  Maberly  shipped  on 
board  tho  Minerva,  and  started  on  that  voyage 
which  was  fated  to  prove  to  him  beset  with  the 
most  extraordinary  perils  and  adventures  that 
probably  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  en- 
counter. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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THE  STORMING  OF  BANGALORE. 

One  of  the  most  gallant  enterprises  of  the 
British  army  was  the  hunting  down  of  Tippoo 
Sahib,  or  the  Tiger  Sultan.  Unlike  the  chase  of 
a  literal  tiger,  it  was  not  lightly  undertaken  for 
mere  sport  or  the  love  of  adventure:  it  was  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death  to  a  noble  band  of 
heroes,  and  on  its  issue  depended  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Tippoo  was  miles  away  fighting  the  British 
when  trusty  messengers  arrived  in  his  camp  with 
intelligence  that  Hyder  Ali  was  no  more.  He 
immediately  drew  in  the  dying  parties  of  his 
detachment  and  rejoined  the  main  army  at  head- 
quarters. There,  buried  amid  spices  in  a  ireaaure- 


I  chest,  lav  all  that  was  mortal  of  Hyder  Ali,  whose 
j  decease  had  b«en  kipt  hecxet  by  plotters  desirous 
of  governing  in  the  deud  mans  name;  but  this 
ingenious  plan  (a  rather  old  trick)  was  uptet  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  rajah. 

After  a  few  minor  hostilities  he  made  peace 
with  the  British  in  1784,  and  war  wai  not  d<  - 
elared  again  till  1789,  when  he  resolved  to 
invade  Travuncore,  a  little  kingdom  partly  en- 
compassed by  mountains,  and  partly  divided 
from  his  own  territories  by  a  wall  ium  a  ditch. 
Accordingly  he  commenced  his  march,  with  a 
force  of  3o,000  men,  to  attack  the  weak  barrier  of 
the  Travancore  lines,  and  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, while  a  numerous  body,  by  a  feigned  attack  on 
the  principal  gate,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
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'^habitants,  ho,  with  upwards  of  14,000  men,  the 

.4wer  of  his  troops,  had  effected  his  entrance  at  an 
unguarded  point  on  tho  right  flank.  Ho  then 
pushed  along  the  interior  of  the  rampart,  to  reach 
tho  nearest  gate,  and  open  it  to  his  soldiers.  For 
some  time  his  progress  was  almost  unresisted  ;  the 
garrison  retreated  from  one  tower  to  another, 
though,  as  reinforcements  arrived,  they  began  to 
make  a  more  vigorous  stand. 

Tho  garrison  maintained  their  defence  particu- 
larly in  a  largo  squaro  building  that  served  the 

1'oint  purpose  of  a  magazine  and  barrack ;  and 
lore  Tippoo,  seeing  his  first  division  considerably 
diminished  by  successive  contests,  ordered  it  to 
bo  strengthened  by  a  fresh  corps.  As  these 
troops  were  advancing  in  some  disorder  a  party 
of  twenty  Travancoroans,  from  under  a  close 
cover,  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  their  flanks.  The 
commanding  officer  fell,  upon  which  the  whole 
body  was  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion. 
The  mass  of  fugitives  drove  before  them  a  detach- 
ment which  was  advancing  to  their  support,  and 
who  again  impelled  those  behind.  Many  of  the 
men,  thrown  down,  were  trampled  to  death,  and 
t  he  ditch  was  tilled  with  heaps  of  bodies.  Tippoo 
himself  was  borno  alum  by  tho  torrent,  and 
some  servants  with  difficulty  conveyed  him 
over  the  ditch,  after  he  had  twice  fallen,  and 
suffered  such  contusions  as  occasioned  a  lameness 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  His 
palanquin,  the  bearers  of  which  had  been  killed 
m  the  crowd,  was  left  behind;  and  his  seals, 
rings,  and  other  ornaments  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  He  hastened  forward,  partly  on  foot 
and  partly  in  a  small  carriage,  ana  arrived  at  his 
camp  in  tho  most  miserable  plight,  after  losing 
2000  of  his  men! 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  rage  and 
humiliation  of  Tippoo  at  seeing  his  fine  army  thus 
completely  repulsed  by  a  despised  enemy ;  but  he 
mode  a  vow  that  he  would  not  leave  the  encamp- 
ment till  he  had  retrieved  and  avenged  the  dis- 
aster. At  length,  his  arrangements  oeing  com- 
pleted, about  tho  beginning  of  April,  1790,  he 
opened  regular  batteries  against  this  contemptible 
wall,  and  soon  made  a  breach  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  extent.  Tho  troops  of  Tra van- 
core,  thus  exposed  in  tho  open  field,  fled  with 
little  resistance,  and  ho  soon  saw  tho  whole 
country  lying  defenceless  before  him. 

This  attack  set  in  motion  a  British  army  of 
15,000  men  under  tho  governor  of  Madras, 
General  Meadows,  who  captured  a  few  of  Tippoo's 
fortresses  in  the  low  country,  but,  letting  slip  his 
wily  foe,  left  him  at  liberty  to  burn  imd  slay 
at  almost  every  point  of  Southern  India. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Governor-General,  there- 
fore, determined  to  resume  his  original  design  of 
directing  tho  war  in  person ;  ana,  having  ar- 
rived at  Madras  on  the  29th  of  January,  1791, 
he  took  the  command.  On  tho  6th  of  Y  ebruary 
Cornwallis  began  his  march,  and  on  the  11th 
passed  through  Vellore  towards  Amboor,  as  if  ho 
meant  to  ascend  the  mountains  by  some  one  of 
the  passes  directly  opposite  to  Madras.  Tippoo, 
meantime,  was  lingering  near  Pondicherry,  in 
hopes  of  persuading  tho  French  to  reinforce  him 
with  6000  troops.  Ho  trusted,  too,  that  with  his 
light  cavalry  he  might  reach  the  passes  towards 
which  tho  English  were  advancing  in  time  to 
place  himself  in  their  front.  Cornwallis,  how- 
ever, suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right ;  and,  by  a 


circuitous  march  of  four  days,  attained  the  pass  of 
Mooglce,  where  ho  found  no  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  dispute  his  passage.  In  a 
similar  period  ho  _ntered  without  resistance  the 
table  land  of  Mysore,  and  was  now  in  the  heart  of 
Tippoo's  country. 

Tippoo,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  hastened 
to  tho  defence  of  his  dominions,  but  lost  much 
valuablo  time  in  superintending  personally  the 
removal  of  his  harem  from  Bangalore ;  and, 
though  he  made  several  attempts  to  harass  the 
British,  he  scarcely  opposed  on  obstacle  to  their 
taking  ground  bofore  that  stronghold,  which  they 
did  on  tho  6th  of  March.  The  fortress  was  too 
extensivo  to  be  invested  ;  operations  were  there- 
fore carried  on  solely  by  breach  and  battery  ;  tho 
garrison  received  all  the  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies of  which  they  stood  in  need,  while  Tippoo, 
with  the  whole  of  his  brave  and  active  army,  well 
skilled  in  desultory  warfare,  hovered  round,  mak- 
ing continual  efforts  to  support  the  besieged  and 
to  annoy  their  outposts. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  Tippoo's  efforts,  the  only 
serious  disaster  which  tho  British  experienced  was 
occasioned  by  the  too  forward  valour  of  Colonel 
Floyd,  when  despatched  with  the  cavalry  to  cover  a 
reconnoissanee.  Being  about  to  retire,  he  saw  the 
enemy's  rear  in  a  position  exposed  to  an  advan- 
tageous attack,  and  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. He  pushed  on,  and,  though  soon  entangled 
in  broken  and  irregular  ground,  drove  succesbivo 
dotachments  beforo  him,  when  suddenly  a  mus- 
ket-ball entered  his  cheek,  passed  through  both 
jaws,  and  ho  fell  down,  apparently  dead.  The 
second  in  command  being  on  the  extreme  left, 
there  was  no  one  to  givo  orders  or  encourage  the 
troops  at  this  critical  moment.  They  began  a 
retreat,  which,  as  the  different  corps  of  the  enemy 
rallied,  and  a  cross-fire  was  opened  from  the  fort, 
was  soon  changed  into  a  confused  flight.  The 
overthrow  might  have  been  very  serious,  had  not 
Colonel  Gowdio  come  up  with  a  body  of  infantry, 
and  checked  the  advance  of  tho  pursuers.  The 
loss  of  the  British  in  men  was  only  seventy-one, 
but  the  destruction  of  nearly  300  horses  was  very 
severely  felt. 

Another  enterprise  which  proved  somewhat 
hazardous  was  tho  carrying  of  the  town,  or  pettah, 
of  Bangalore,  a  place  of  very  considerable  extent 
and  importance.  It  was  surrounded  with  an 
indifferent  wall,  but  the  ditch  was  good,  and  the 
gate  was  covered  by  a  "  bound  hedgo "  or  very 
close  thicket  of  bamboos,  aloes,  and  prickly  pear, 
which  forms  an  impenetrable  barrier — at  least  to 
cavalry.  Tho  attack,  also,  was  made  without  any 
due  knowledge  of  the  ground :  and  the  storming 
party,  when  advancing  and  endeavouring  to  force 
an  entrance,  was  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire 
from  turrets  lined  with  musketry.  The  field- 
artillery  and  six  battery-guns  being  placed  under 
Colonel  Moorhouse  (a  highly  distinguished  offi- 
cer who  had  risen  from  tho  ranks),  the  first 
barrier  was  gallantly  carried,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  application  of  a  field-piece  would  soon 
force  the  gate.  This  being  found  ineffectual, 
some  18-pounders  were  brought  up,  which  slowly 
performed  the  desired  work.  The  shattered  frag- 
ments of  the  gate  were  torn  away  after  each  dis- 
charge ;  and  an  opening,  though  a  small  one, 
being  at  length  made,  Lieutenant  Ayre,  of  the 
86th  Regiment,  being  of  very  diminutive  size  and 
stature,  was  raised  on  tho  shoulders  of  somo 
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grenadiers,  and  passed  through.  General  Mea- 
dows, who  preserved  an  inspiring  gaiety  in  tho 
midst  of  battle,  called  out,  "Well  dono!  Now, 
whiskers,  try  if  you  can  follow  and  support  the 
little  gentleman ! 

On  this  animating  call  the  troops,  with  a  hearty 
cheer,  dashed  into  the  town,  of  which  they  were 

rdily  master*,  though  its  great  extent  rendered 
occupation  difficult.  Tippoo  likewise  threw 
in  a  strong  corps,  which  renewed  tho  contest  and 
opened  a  heavy  fire  with  small  arms :  but  when 
tho  English  betook  themselves  to  the  bayonet, 
they  drove  the  enemy  with  irresistible  fury 
through  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  soon  compelled 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fort,  with  a  loss  of  2000 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  tho  English 
amounted  to  131,  and  among  the  killed  was 
Colonel  Moorhouse,  who  fell  at  the  gate. 

The  capture  of  the  pet  tub  was  followed  by 
preparations  for  obtaining  possession  of  the  fort. 
Batteries  were  erected,  a  breach  made,  and  though 
it  was  not  in  a  position  for  being  stormed,  yet, 
on  considering  toe  activo  movements  made  by 
Tippoo,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  March.  It  was  bright 
moonlight ;  eleven  was  tho  hour  named,  and  a 
whisper  along  tho  ranks  of  the  storming  party 
was  the  signal  appointed  for  advancing  in  pro- 
found silence.  The  ladders  were  planted,  and  a 
few  men  had  even  reached  the  rampart  before  tho 
alarm  extended  through  the  garrison ;  but  tho  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  assailants,  though  late,  was 
powerful.  The  killadar,  Bahander  Khan,  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  in  whom  the  pressure  of 
seventy  years  had  not  quenched  tho  fire  of  mili- 
tary ardour,  was  in  a  moment  at  tho  head  of  his 
men,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery.  But 
his  courage  was  unavailing ;  the  assailants,  charg- 
ing with  the  bayonet,  soon  established  themselves 
on  tho  ton  of  the  walls ;  then,  spreading  to  tho 
right  ana  left,  columns  descended  into  the  body 
of  the  place,  and  in  an  hour  they  were  masters  of 
Bangalore.  Tippoo  had  received  tho  intelligence, 
and  was  marching  with  his  whole  force  to  save 
the  place,  when  crowds  of  fugitives  announced 
to  him  the  disastrous  event,  and  ho  remained 
sunk  in  silenco  and  stupor  for  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  was  severe ; 
more  than  1000  of  the  bodies  of  their  fallen 
enemies  were  committed  to  the  grave  by  tho 
victors.  Among  the  slain  was  tho  brave  killa- 
dar, who,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  collect  a 
party  to  make  one  more  stand,  had  fallen  sword 
in  hand,  without  a  single  supporter  near  him. 
By  tho  English  authorities  all  the  respect  that 
could  bo  shown  to  tho  dead  was  manifested ;  and 
the  body  of  the  veteran  soldier  wss  attended  to 
its  final  resting-place  by  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Mussulman  part  of  tho  British 
army. 

After  this  triumph  Lord  Cornwallis  was  still 
in  extreme  distress  for  provisions,  and  especially 
forage.  Before  making  nis  grand  movement  upon 
Seringapatam  ho  advanced  from  Bangalore  on 
the  22nu  of  March,  and  proceeded  northward,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  of  being  joined 
by  10,000  horse  which  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
had  promised.  After  a  long  luarch  the  expected 
contingent  made  its  appearance;  but  a  woful 
disappointment  was  felt  at  tho  very  aspect  of 
such  grotesque  auxiliaries.    They  were  rated 


at  15,000,  says  Colonel  Wilks,  and  really 
amounted  to  10,000  men,  well  mounted  on  horse* 
in  excellent  condition;  and,  to  those  who  had 
never  beforo  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an 
Indian  army,  their  first  appearance  was  novel  and 
interesting.  It  is  probable  that  no  national  or 
private  collection  of  ancient  arms  in  Europe 
contains  any  weapon,  or  article  of  personal  equip- 
ment, which  might  not  bo  traced  in  this  motley 
crowd:  tho  Parthian  bow  and  arrow,  the  bun 
club  of  Scythia,  sabres  of  ovcry  ago  and  nation, 
lances  of  every  length  and  description,  and  match- 
locks of  every  form ;  metallic  nelmots  of  every 
pattern,  simpfo  defences  of  the  head,  a  steel  oar 
Seconding  diagonally  as  a  protection  to  the  face, 
defences  of  bars,  chains,  or  scale-work,  descend- 
ing behind  or  on  tho  shoulders,  cuirasses,  suits 
of  armour,  or  detached  pieces  for  the  arm,  com- 

Idete  coats  of  mail  in  chain-work,  shields,  buck- 
ers,  and  quilted  jackets,  sabre-proof.  The  osten- 
tatious display  of  theso  antique  novelties  was 
equally  curious  in  its  way :  the  free  and  equal 
use  of  two  sword-arms,  the  precise  and  perfect 
command  of  a  balanced  spear  eighteen  feet  long, 
of  tho  club  which  was  to  shiver  an  iron  helmet, 
of  the  arrow  discharged  in  flight;  but,  above  all, 
the  total  absence  of  every  symptom  of  order, 
or  obedience,  or  command,  excepting  groups  col- 
lecting round  their  respective  flags ;  every  indi- 
vidual an  independent  warrior,  self-impelled, 
affecting  to  be  the  champion  whoso  single  ana 
was  to  achieve  victory ;  scampering  among  each 
other  in  wild  confusion ;  tho  whole  exhibition 
resembling  tho  fictions  of  on  Eastern  tale. 

Two  thousand  of  the  most  select  were  attached 
to  the  reserve,  and  placed  under  the  immediate 
management  of  Brigade  Major  Dallas,  in  the 
hope  that  his  skill  might  render  them  efficient. 
Fifteen  days  were  sufficient  to  show  the  total 
disappointment  of  tho  most  meagre  hopes.  The 
enemy  practised  upon  them  on  every  successive 
day  some  enterprise  or  stratagem,  always  success- 
ful. They  soon  showed  themselves  unequal  to 
the  protection  of  their  own  foragers  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  they 
never  stirred  beyond  the  English  pickets. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  though  he  had  been  so 
completely  disappointed  in  his  allies,  was  yet 
anxiously  desirous  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termina- 
tion, which  could  be  effected  only  by  advancing 
upon  Seringapatam.  To  make  the  best  use  of  tho 
limited  means  of  transport  possessed  by  the 
British  army,  all  superfluous  equipage  was  to  bo 
left  in  Bangaloro ;  cannon-balls  wore  carried  even 
by  women  and  children,  and  thus,  almost  withoat 
any  regular  equipment,  tho  Anglo-Indian  army 
wns  enabled  to  march  upon  tho  enemy's  capital. 

On  the  4th  of  May  tho  troops  wore  put  in  motion, 
and  advanced  from  Bangalore  by  a  circuitous 
mute,  interrupted  by  jungles,  rivers,  andravine^. 
Numbers  died  from  exhaustion,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  stores  wore  destroyed  because  they  could 
not  be  carried  forward.  With  the  usual  policy 
of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son,  the  country  traversed 
by  tho  invaders  had  been  divested  of  all  power 
of  affording  relief  to  their  neoessit  ies.  Conflagra- 
tion had  done  its  work,  the  grain  not  burnt  had 
DMB  buried,  and  not  an  inhabitant  remained 
through  the  expanded  waste  to  guide  the  steps  of 
those  who  now  traversed  its  blighted  fields.  At 
length,  at  a  stone  fort  called  Malavelly,  some 
grain  was  found  ;  but  when,  on  tho  13th  of  May, 
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Ihc  army  reached  Arikera,  about  nine  miles  east 
of  Seringnpatam,  it  was  nearly  starving. 

Tippoo  now  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
capital.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  few,  he  had 
ordered  the  removal  to  Chittledroog  of  his  treasure, 
his  harem,  and  the  families  of  his  officers,  whom 
ho  retained  in  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  those  to 
whom  they  belonged ;  but  by  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
him,  he  abandoned  his  intention.  But,  though 
Tippoo  allowed  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  one 
manifestation  of  fear,  he  gave  way  to  others, 
which  distinctly  showed  the  state  of  his  mind. 
His  hatred  of  the  English  had  been  gratified  by 
causing  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  tho  principal 
afreets  to  be  decorated  with  caricatures  of  the 
people  whom  he  abhorred,  of  enormous  size,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  disgusting  character.  These 
were  now  by  royal  command  obliterated,  and  the 
walls  of  Seringapatam  no  longer  spoko  Tippoo's 
contempt  and  aversion  for  his  European  enemies. 

The  capital  of  Mysore,  however,  contained 
other  proofs  of  Tippoo's  feelings  towards  tho 
English  ;  and  these  also  were  to  disappear.  The 
enfranchisement  of  prisoners  under  the  treaty  of 
1784  had  even  at  this  time  not  been  perfectly 
carried  out ;  and  among  the  victims  of  his  perfidy 
were  twenty  English  youths,  who,  having  re- 
ceived the  same  kind  of  education  which  is  given 
to  the  dancing  girls  of  tho  East,  were  destined  to 
delight  the  ear  and  eye  of  their  enslaver  by  the 
graces  of  song  and  gesture.  To  relieve  himself 
from  the  inconvenience  to  l>e  apprehended  from 
these  witnesses  to  his  treachery,  the  youths 
wero  murdered,  and  the  course  of  crime  was 
followed  up  by  the  secret  murder  of  other  prisoners, 
who,  like  them,  had  been  unlawfully  detained. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  alarm  produced  by 
the  fall  of  Bangalore,  and  the  anticipation  of 
an  attack  upon  Seringapatam.  Hitherto  Tippoo 
had  confined  himself  to  a  desultory  warfare,  en- 
deavouring to  cut  off  the  British  by  detachments, 
in  the  manner  which  during  the  last  contest  had 
been  so  successful.  But  in  his  campaign  with 
Lord  Cornwallis  ho  had  been  unable  to  achieve 
any  exploit  of  thi*  description;  and  now  the 
danger  of  his  capital,  and,  it  is  said,  the  reproaches 
of  his  wives,  urged  him  to  hazard  a  general  action 
rather  than  allow  it  to  be  formally  invested.  He 
accordingly  drew  up  his  army  with  groat  judg- 
ment, so  iis  to  cover  his  capital,  its  right  pro- 
tected by  the  river  Cauvery,  and  its  left  by  a 
chain  of  hills,  ■with  a  deep  swampy  ravine,  the 
passage  of  which  was  defended  by  hatteries  run- 
ning along  the  whole  of  the  front. 

Lord  Cornwallis  resolved  to  attempt,  by  anight 
march,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and,  by 
gaining  his  rear  before  daylight,  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  his  main  body  to  the  capital.  To  effect  this 
object,  six  European  regiments,  twelve  battalions 
of  native  infantry,  with  three  field-pieces,  one 
European  and  three  native  regiments  of  cavalry, 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  leaving 
their  pickets  and  camp  guards  behind,  and  their 
tents  standing.  The  Nizam's  cavalry  wero  to 
follow  in  the  morning  ;  but  the  order  was  not  to 
be  communicated  till  the  moment  of  moving,  lest 
the  plan  should  be  frustrated  bv  treachery. 

The  ground  occupied  by  tho  Anjrlo-Indian 
army  was  intersected  by  ruined  villages,  in- 
closuros,  and  deep  ravines ;  and  from  this  cause 


1  mnch  time  was  lost  in  formingthe  troops  in  the 
prescribed  order  of  march.  Before  they  moved 
a  terrific  storm  arose,  and  the  march  was  per- 
formed under  a  deluge  of  rain,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most  awful  character. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue,  scared  by  the  lightning, 
and  benumbed  by  the  chilling  effects  of  the  rain, 
the  cattle  could  "scarcely  be  made* to  move;  and, 
the  night,  except  when  temporarily  irradiated  by 
the  vivid  flashes,  being  impenetrably  dark,  several 
regiments  lost  their  way,  and  portions  of  tho 
British  force  were  moving  in  almost  every  variety 

j  of  direction.    Repeated  halts  thus  became  neces- 

I  sary ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Corn- 
wallis found  himself  with  no  more  than  ono 

|  company  and  one  gun.    A  staff-officer  who  made 

:  tho  discovery  that  the  general  had  thus  out- 
marched the  greater  part  of  his  force,  or  had 
become  in  some  other  way  separated  from  them, 
attempted  to  find  the  column  by  tracing,  with  the 
aid  of  the  lightning,  the  marks  of  the  gun-carriage 

J  wheels ;  but  tho  tracks,  though  so  recently  made, 

i  had  been  completely  obliterated  by  the  unceasing 
torrent  of  ram,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  riding 
into  the  enemy's  encampments. 
The  dawn  of  day  removed  one  of  the  difficulties 

,  which  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  British 
force ;  but  it  destroy ed  the  hope  of  executing  tho 
original  plan,  whicn  required  the  cover  of  night ; 
still,  as  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  march  had 
been  accomplished,  L)rd  Cornwallis  determined 

i  to  force  Tippoo  to  action  on  ground  believed  to  be 
less  advantageous  to  him  than  that  which  he  had 
chosen.  Tippoo  was  so  far  from  declining  the 
challenge  that,  on  perceiving  the  English  about 

|  to  gain  possession  of  a  hill  which  commanded  tho 
left  of  his  army,  ho  seized  upon  it  himself,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  and 
eight  guns ;  ho  then  very  promptly  changed  his 
front  to  the  left,  covering  one  flauk  by  a  steep 

>  hill  previously  in  his  rear,  and  the  other  by  a 
ravino  which  had  run  along  his  former  front. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  weak  stato 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  annoyances  of  the  enemy's 

I  horse,  the  passage  of  tho  British  infantry  to  the 

I  Bamo  sido  of  the  ravine  with  the  enemy  was 
6low ;  it  was,  however,  at  length  accomplished, 

I  and  tho  requisite  disposition  made  for  action. 

I  Opposite  to  the  enemy's  main  body  nine  bat- 

'  tahons  wero  posted  in  a  first  line,  under  General 

I  Meadows  and  Colonel  Stuart,  and  four  in  a  second 
line  under  Colonel  Harris ;  whilo  five  battalions, 

I  under  Colonel  Maxwell,  were  destined  for  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  corps  on  the  hill ;  and 
with  this  last  the  action  commenced. 

On  the  approach  of  Colonel  Maxwell  the 
enemy's  eight  guns  were  drawn  off,  but  the  in- 

!  fantry  kept  their  ground,  and  maintained  a  heavy 
though  ill-directed  fire  of  musketry.  Colonel 
Maxwoll  had  no  guns,  but  he  advanced  with  a 
rapidity  and  impetuosity  which  speedily  broko 
the  lino  of  tho  enemy's  infantry,  and  even  over- 

j  took  some  of  the  guns  on  the  opposite  descent  of 
the  hill.  The  infantry  made  a  struggle  to  defend 
them,  but  in  yain ;  "the  possession  of  the  guns 
followed  the  possession  of  the  hill.  The  rapid 
success  of  Colonel  Maxwell  on  the  hill  was  a 
signal  for  the  advance  of  tho  two  lines  below 
against  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and  tho 
battle  now  became  general  along  the  entire  front. 
It  was  of  long  continuance,  and  maintained  with 
great  obstinacy.   The  English,  unable  to  employ 
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their  own  artillery  with  any  effect,  suffered  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  enemy,  and  wero  also 
seriously  annoyed  by  numerous  flights  of  rockets 
furnished  from  the  arsenal.  Yet,  on  coming  to 
close  combat,  they  carried,  by  successive  charges, 
one  point  after  another,  till  the  whole  of  Tippoo's 
nrmy  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  under  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city. 

At  the  expense  of  Ave  hundred  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  gained  the  honour 
of  the  day ;  but  the  Anglo-Indian  army  was  now 
suffering  from  all  those  evils  which,  in  a  cam- 
paign, are  often  more  fatal  than  the  sword,  while 
its  means  of  conveyance  were  so  deficient  that  the 
men  were  compelled,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to 
drag  the  baggage,  and  even  the  heavy  cannon, 
as  if  they  were  beasts  of  burden.  In  short,  after 
several  marches  and  countermarches  the  British 
commander  found  himself  under  the  painful 
necessity,  not  only  of  destroying  the  whole  of  his 
battering-train  and  heavy  equipments,  of  im- 
mediately retreating  himself,  but  also  of  stopping 
the  progress  of  another  expedition  that  was 
advancing  to  his  support. 

But,  though  Cornwallis  paused,  it  was  only  the 
breathing-time  of  a  vigilant  commander.  To 
resume  our  simile,  he  wo*  hunting  the  tiger  and 
had  brought  him  to  bay ;  but,  before  rushing  in 
for  the  final  assault,  he  waited  while  his  brigadiers 
captured  the  mountain  fortresses  that  frowned 

ra  him  at  all  sides.    How  they  accomplished 
daring  task  wo  will  strive  to  show  in4ho  next 
chapter  of  our  narrative. 


THE  OUTLAW'S  REFUGE. 

General  Gilly  (like  Marshal  Ney}  was  one 
of  the  French  officers  who  sided  with  Bonaparte 
when,  escaping  from  Elba,  he  a  second  time  de- 
clared himself  emperor.  When  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  again  placed  Louis  XV II I.  on  the 
throne,  he  issued  a  list  of  persons  who  wero  to 
be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  and  among  these 
was  General  Gilly.  Born  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  he,  though  himself  a  Catholic,  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  philanthropic  sentiments 
of  the  Protestants  of  these  parts  that,  when  per- 
secuted and  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  he  felt  no 
hesitation  to  seek  an  asylum  with  one  of  them. 
A  peasant  at  Toberarguc,  in  the  canton  of 
Anauzc,  named  Pcrrier,  who  subsisted  entirely 
by  daily  labour,  received  him  into  his  cottage. 
No  one  inquired  the  name  of  the  fugitive,  the 
events  of  the  times  having  accustomed  these 
people  to  the  sight  of  persons  suffering  perse- 
cution and  needing  protection.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  general  should  disguise  himself,  and 
assume  the  character  of  Perrier' s  cousin. 

In  this  manner  ho  passed  several  months  at 
Toberarguc,  not  without  anxiety  indeed,  since 
the  armed  patrols  appeared  frequently  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  strictly  searched  the  houses,  es- 
pecially of  the  Protestants.  In  such  cases  Gilly 
slipped  away,  often  in  the  middlo  of  the  night, 
perhaps  only  half  dressed,  and  hid  himself  in  the 
fields  or  woods  till  the  unwelcome  visitors  had 
withdrawn. 

The  general  felt  most  severely  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  his  situation,  of  which  he  occasionally 
complained  bitterly.    "  You  have  little  reason  to 


complain,"  observed  Perrier,  to  comfort  his  guest, 
"in  comparison  with  tho  poor  people  on  whose 
heads  I  have  heard  a  price  set  by  the  public  crier, 
as  on  any  other  marketable  commodity  :  you  may 
think  yourself  fortunate.  Two  thousand  ^  four 
hundred  francs  are  offered  for  Parson  Briere's, 
2400  for  that  of  the  late  Mayor  of  Bresse, 
10,000  for  General  Gilly's."  "What?"  cried 
the  astonished  general.  "  Ye.?,  10,000,"  repeated 
Perrier. 

The  feelings  of  the  fugitive  may  be  better  con- 
ceived than  described.  He  strove  to  suppress 
them ;  and,  lest  he  should  betray  himself  to  his 
honest  host,  of  whom  ho  entertained  a  slight 
mistrust,  he  seemed  to  consider  for  bouio  time, 
lie  then  addressed  him  in  these  words :  M  I  am 
tired  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  am  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  it.    Hark  you,  my  friend  :  you  ore 

r»or,  and  can  have  no  objection  to  earn  money, 
know  General  Gillv,  and  the  place  where  he  is 
concealed.  We  will  denounce  him— I  demand  my 
liberty  for  mv  reward,  and  you  shall  have  the 
10,000  francs/' 

At  these  words  old  Perrier  was  petrified :  ho 
was  unublc  to  reply.  His  son,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven,  who  "had  served  in  the  47th  Regi- 
ment of  the  line,  and  who  had  sat  by  the  fire 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation,  now 
sprang  up,  advanced  close  to  the  general,  and  in 
a  menacing  tone,  "Sir,"  said  he,  "we  have 
hitherto  taken  you  for  an  honourable  man  ;  but  if 
you  are  one  of  those  execrable  informers  who 
plunge  their  fellow-creatures  into  destruction, 
there  is  the  door ;  hasten  away  by  it,  or  by 
Heaven  I  will  throw  you  out  of  the  window!" 
Gilly  hesitated  to  go,  and  attempted  to  explain 
himself,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  soldier  seized 
him  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  impending  danger,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Know,  then,  that  I  am  General  Gilly, 
for  whoso  head  the  10,000  francs  are  offered!" 

The  tumult  of  joy  that  now  pervaded  tho  hum- 
ble family  baffles  description.  Father,  mother, 
children  thronged  around  him,  caressed  him, 
and  kissed  his  clothes :  they  implored  him  to 
remain  with  them,  and  promised  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  his  defence.  Tho  genornl  actually 
stayed  with  them  a  considerable  time  longer,  and 
when  he  quitted  them  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
them  to  accept  anv  remuneration  for  their  hospi- 
tality—their fidelity  it  was  impossible  to  repay. 
It  was  not  till  long  subsequent  to  this  event  that 
he  was  allowed  to  make  a  substantial  expression 
of  his  grateful  feelings  for  tho  disinterested 
services  of  this  worthy  family. 


HORATIO,  VISCOUNT  NELSON. 

In  approaching  the  life  of  Nelson  we  feel  a 
reverence  that  should  confiuo  us  to  tho  fewest 
words  and  simplest  languago  in  describing  his 
grand  career.  We  feel  it  by  the  force  of  con- 
trast, for,  as  we  look  upon  municipal  compli- 
ments, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  degrading 
to  tho  person  who  receives  them,  so  we  think 
that  Nelson,  of  all  men,  should  be  spared  the 
slime  and  paint  often  used  in  biography.  We 
will,  therefore,  proceed  with  a  modest  narrative, 
and  let  his  actions  speak  for  themselves. 

Horatio,  fourth  son  of  Edmund  and  Catherine 
Nelson,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  September,  175b, 
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in  the  parsonage- house  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  Nor- 
folk, of  which  his  father  was  rector.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  mother  was  Suckling:  her  grand- 
mother was  an  elder  sinter  of  Sir  llohert  Walpole, 
and  thin  Child  was  named  after  his  godfather,  the 
first  Ixjrd  Walpole.  Mrs.  Nelson  died  in  1767, 
leaving  eight  out  of  eleven  children.  Her  brother, 
Captain  Maurice  Suckling,  of  the  navy,  visited 
the  widower  upon  this  event,  and  promised  to 
take  care  of  one  of  tho  boys.  This  promise  was 
fultilled^ivhcn,  upon  tho  lad's  own  request,  Cap- 
fain  Suckling  procured  his  appointment  an  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Raisonuable  (64),  of  which 
ship  ho  himself  had  just  taken  tho  command. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1770.  The  Raisonnable 
was  commissioned  on  account  of  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  Falkland  Isles;  but,  tho  difference 
between  England  and  the  court  of  Spain  being 
KiH.ii  after  adjusted,  she  was  paid  off,  and  young 
Nelson,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  sailed  in  a 
merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies. 

Ho  returned  a  practical  seaman,  but  with  a 
hatred  of  the  king's  service,  and  a  saying  then  com- 
mon among  the  sailors — "Aft  the  most  honour, 
forward  the  better  man."  Rathbone,  his  captain, 
had  probably  been  disappointed  in  the  naw,  and, 
with  no  unfriendly  intentions,  warned  Nelson 
against  a  profession  which  he  himself  had  found 
hopeless.  On  his  return  his  uncle  received  him 
on  board  tho  Triumph,  to  which  he  had  been 
transferred,  and,  discovering  his  dislike  to  the 
navy,  took  the  best  means  of  reconciling  him  to 
it  by  encouragement  and  confidence. 

Nelson  had  not  been  many  months  on  board  tho 
Triumph  when  his  love  of  enterprise  was  excited 
by  hearing  that  two  ships,  the  Racehorse  and 
('urease  (bombs),  were  fitting  out  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  toward  the  North  Pole.  In  consequence 
■  »f  the  difficulties  which  were  expected  on  such  a 
service  these  vessels  were  to  take  out  effective 
men  instead  of  the  usual  number  of  boys.  This, 
however,  did  not  deter  him  from  soliciting  to  be 
received  ;  and,  by  his  uncle's  interest,  no  was 
admitted  as  coxswain  under  Captain  Lutwidgo, 
second  in  command. 

They  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  4th  of  June, 
and  on  the  28th  made  Spitsbergen.  Beset  with 
ticldn  and  floes  of  ice,  they  remained  in  those  in- 
hospitable seas  till  the  10th  of  August,  without 
being  able  to  penetrate  further  north  than  lat. 
81,  an  impenetrable  wall  of  ice  having  accumu- 
lated to  tho  distance  of  twenty  degrees  without 
an  opening.  On  the  30th  of  the  preceding  month 
July)  the  ships  were  so  surrounded  that  they 
had  not  room  to  turn.  The  ice,  which  tho  day 
before  had  boon  flat  and  almost  level  with  the 
water's  edge,  was  now  in  ninny  places  forced 
higher  than  the  mainyard  by  the  pieces  squeezing 
together.  A  day  of  thick  fog  followed  ;  it  was 
succeeded  by  clear  weather ;  but  the  passage  by 
which  the  ships  had  entered  from  the  westward  was 
closed,  and  no  open  water  waa  in  night,  either 
in  that  or  any  other  quarter.  By  the  pilots'  ad- 
vice the  men  were  sot  to  cut  a  passage  and  warn 
through  the  small  openings  to  the  westward. 
They  sawed  through  pieces  of  ice  twelve  feet 
thick  ;  and  this  labour  continued  tho  whole  day, 
during  which  their  utmost  efforts  did  not  move 
the  ships  nbovo300  yards,  while  they  were  driven, 
together  with  the  ice,  far  to  the  north-east  and 
east  by  tho  current. 

In  this  critical  situation  they  remained  five 


days,  during  which  the  boats  were  hoisted  otrt 
and  hauled  over  the  ice,  with  a  view  to  reach  the 
open  sea,  should  the  ships  continue  to  be  frozen 
up.  At  length,  and  when  much  labour  had  been 
fruitlessly  expended,  a  change  of  wind  broke  tip 
tho  ice,  and  enabled  tho  ships  to  get  clear  of  it. 

The  ships  were  paid  off  shortly  after  their  re- 
turn to  England  ;  and  Nelson  was  then  placed  by 
his  uncle  with  Captain  Farmer,  in  the  Seahorse, 
of  twenty  guns,  then  going  out  to  the  East  Indie* 
in  tho  squadron  under  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  Ho 
was  stationed  in  the  foretop  at  watch  and  watch. 
His  good  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of  themss- 
tor  (afterwards  Captain  Surridgo),  in  whose  watch 
he  was,  and,  upon  his  recommendation,  tho  cap- 
tain rated  him  as  midshipman.  At  this  time  hi* 
countenance  was  florid,  and  his  appearance  rather 
stout  and  athletic ;  but  when  he  had  been  abont 
eighteen  months  in  India  he  felt  the  effects  of 
its  climate.  The  disease  baffled  all  power  of 
medicine ;  he  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton, 
the  use  of  his  limbs  was  for  some  time  entirely 
lost,  and  the  only  hope  that  remained  was  from 
a  voyage  home.  Accordingly,  he  was  brought 
home  by  Captain  Pigot,  in  the  Dolphin  :  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  attentive  and  careful  kindncM 
of  that  officer  on  the  way,  Nelson  would  never 
have  lived  to  reach  his  native  shores. 

During  his  absence  Captain  Suckling  had  born 
mndo  comptroller  of  the  navy.  Nelson's  health 
hnd  materially  improved  upon  the  voyage,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Dolphin  was  paid  off  he  waa  ap- 
pointed acting  lieutenant  in  the  IKorcfjcer  (64), 
Captain  Mark  Robinson,  then  going  out  with 
convoy  to  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  his  return,  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1777,  he  passed  his  examination 
for  a  lieutenancy.  The  next  day  Nelson  received 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  of  theLowe*- 
toffe  frigate,  Captain  William  Locker,  then  fitting 
out  for  Jamaica.  American  and  French  priva- 
teers under  American  colours  were  at  that  time 
harassing  our  trade  in  the  West  Indies. 

Even  a  frigate  was  not  sufficiently  active  for 
Nelson,  and  he  repeatedly  gut  appointed  to  the 
command  of  one  of  tho  Lowestoft*  tenders. 
During  one  of  their  cruises  tho  Is>westoffe  cap- 
tured an  American  lettcr-of-marque.  It  was 
blowing  a  gale,  and  a  heavy  sea  running.  Tho 
first  lieu  enant,  being  ordered  to  board  the  prize, 
went  below  to  put  on  his  hanger.  It  happened 
to  be  mislaid,  and  while  he  was  seeking  it  Captain 
Locker  came  on  deck.  Perceiving  tho  boat  still 
alongside,  and  in  danger  every  moment  of  being 
swamped,  and  being  extremely  anxious  that  th* 
privateer  should  be  instantly  taken  in  charge, 
because  he  feared  that  it  would  otherwise  founder, 
ho  exclaimed,  11  Have  I  no  officer  in  tho  ship  who 
can  board  the  prize  ?"  Nelson  did  not  offer  him- 
self immediately,  wniting,  with  his  usual  sense  of 

Eropricty,  for  the  first  lieutenant's  return ;  but, 
caring  tho  master  volunteer,  he  jumped  into  th* 
boat,  saying,  44  It  is  my  turn  now ;  and  if  I  come 
back  it  is  yours."  The,  Ajnerican,  who  had 
carried  a  heavy  press  of  sail  in  the  hopo  of  es- 
caping, was  so  completely  waterlogged  that  the 
iAwrtoffcs  boat  went  in  on  deck  and  out  again 
with  the  sea. 

About  this  time  Nelson  lost  his  uncle.  Cap- 
tain Locker,  however,  who  had  perceived  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  Nelson,  and  formed  n  friend- 
ship for  him,  recommended  him  warmly  to  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  then  commander-in-chief  upon  that 
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station.  In  conscquenco  he  was  removed  into 
the  Bristol,  flagship.  Ho  Boon  became  first 
lieutenant,  and,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1778, 
watt  appointed  commander  of  the  Badger  brig. 
In  this  vessel  he  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras  for  the  protection  of  our  traders.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  1779,  he  wns  made  post  into  the 
Hinchinbrook,  of  twenty-eight  guns. 

Kelson's  promotion  had  beon  almost  as  rapid 
as  it  could  be  ;  but  no  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  had  yet  occurred.  Ho  was  thoroughly 
master  of  his  profession,  however,  and  his  zeal 
and  ability  were  acknowledged  wherever  he  was 
known.  Count  d'Estaing,  with  a  fleet  of  12.3  sail, 
men -of- wur  and  transports,  and  a  reputed  force 
of  25,000  men,  threatened  Jamaica  from  St. 
Domingo.  Nelson  offered  his  services  and  was 
appointed  to  command  the  batteries  of  Fort 
Charles,  at  Port  Royal.  Not  more  than  7000 
men  could  be  mustered  for  the  defence  of  the 
island— a  number  wholly  inadequate  to  resist  the 
force  which  threatened  them.  D'Estaing,  how- 
ever, was  either  not  aware  of  his  own  superiority 
or  not  equal  to  the  command  with  which  he  was 
entrusted :  he  attempted  nothing  with  this  for- 
midable armament,  and  General  Dalling  was  thus 
left  to  execute  a  project  which  he  had  formed 
against  the  Spanish  settlement  on  the  St.  Juan, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Spa- 
niards between  their  northern  and  southern  pos- 
sessions in  America. 

Early  in  the  year  1780  five  hundred  men,  des- 
tined for  this  service,  were  convoyed  by  Nelson 
from  Port  Royal  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  in 
Honduras.  The  troops  were  encamped  on  a 
swampy  and  unwholesome  plain,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  party  of  the  79th  Regiment,  from 
Black  River,  who  were  already  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  sickness.  Having  remained  there  a 
month,  they  proceeded  along  the  Mosquito  shore 
to  collect  thou*  Indian  allies.  They  reached  the 
river  San  Juan  March  24th ;  and  here,  according 
to  his  orders,  Nelson's  services  were  to  terminate. 
But  not  a  man  in  the  expedition  had  ever  been 
up  the  river,  or  knew  the  distance  of  any  fortifi- 
cation from  its  mouth,  and  ho  therefore  re- 
solved to  carry  the  soldiers  up.  About  200  were 
embarked  in  the  Mosquito  shore  craft  and  two  of 
the  Hinchinbrook' »  boats,  and  they  began  their 
voyage.  Indians  were  sent  forward  through 
narrow  channels  between  shoals  and  sandbanks, 
and  the  mi-n  were  frequently  obliged  to  quit  the 
boats  and  exert  their  utmost  strength  to  drag  or 
thrust  them  along  in  the  violent  heat  of  tho  sun, 
rendered  more  intense  by  being  reflected  from  the 
white  shoal*,  while  the  high  woods  on  both  sides 
of  tho  river  frequently  prevented  the  circulation 
of  air.  During  tho  night  heavy  and  unwhole- 
some dewj  fell. 

On  the  9th  of  April  they  reached  an  island  in 
the  river  called  St.  Bartolomeo,  fortified  with  a 
small  semicular  battery,  mounting  nine  or  ten 
swivels,  and  manned  with  sixteen  or  eighteen 
men.  Nelson,  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  seamen, 
leaped  upon  the  beach.  The  ground  was  so 
muddy  that  ho  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
himself,  and  lost  his  shoes :  barefooted,  however, 
he  advanced,  and,  in  his  own  phrase,  boarded  the 
battery. 

Tho  castle  of  St.  Juan  is  situated  about  sixteen 
miles  higher  up ;  tho  stores  and  ammunition, 
however,  were  landed  a  few  miles  bolow  the 


castle,  and  the  men  had  to  march  through  woods 
almost  impassable.  One  of  the  men  was  bitten 
and  killed  by  a  snake,  which  darted  upon  him 
from  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Nelson  himself  nar- 
rowly cscapoa  a  similar  fate:  ho  had  ordered  his 
hammock  to  be  slung  under  some  trees,  being  ex- 
cessively fatigued,  and  was  sleeping,  when  a 
monitory  lizard  passed  across  his  face.  Tho 
Indiana  happily  observed  the  reptile,  and,  know- 
ing what  tt  indicated,  awoke  him.  He  started 
up  and  found  one  of  the  deadliest  serpents  of  the 
country  coiled  up  at  bis  feet. 

Tho  castle  of  St.  Juan  is  thirty-two  miles 
below  the  lako  of  Nicaragua.  The  English  ap- 
peared before  it  on  the  11th,  two  days  after  they 
had  taken  St.  Bartolomeo.  Nelson  s  advice  was 
that  it  should  instantly  bo  carried  by  assault ;  but 
Nelson  was  not  the  commander,  and  it  was  thought 
proper  to  observe  all  tho  formalities  of  a  siege. 
Ten  days  were  wasted  boforo  this  could  be  com- 
menced: the  rains  set  in,  and  could  tho  garrison 
have  held  out  a  littlo  longer  disease  would  have 
rid  them  of  their  invaders.  The  place  surren- 
dered on  tho  24th,  but  victory  procured  to  the 
conquerors  none  of  that  relief  whtch  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  castle  was  worse  than  a  prison  ;  the 
huts  which  served  for  hospitals  were  surrounded 
with  filth  and  with  tho  putrefying  hides  of 
slaughtered  cattle ;  and  when,  at  last,  orders  woro 
given  to  erect  a  convenient  hospital  tho  contagion 
had  become  so  general  that  there  were  none  who 
could  work  at  it.  At  length  even  tho  task  of 
burying  tho  dead  was  more  than  the  living  could 
perform. 

Five  months  the  English  persisted  in  what 
may  be  called  this  war  against  nature ;  they  thon 
retired.  Tho  Hinchinbrook' t  complement  consis- 
ted of  200  men  ;  eighty-seven  took  to  their  beds 
in  one  night,  and  of  the  whole  crow  not  more 
than  ten  survived.  Nelson  himself  was  saved 
by  a  timely  removal.  He  returned  to  Bath  so 
helpless  that  he  was  carried  to  and  from  his  bed. 
In  three  months,  however,  ho  recovered,  and, 
hastening  to  London,  applied  for  employment. 

After  an  interval  of  about  four  months  ho  was 
appointed  to  the  Albemarle ,ot  twenty -oigbt  guns ; 
and,  as  if  to  try  what  extremes  of  temperature 
ho  could  endure,  he  was  sent  in  this  vessol  to 
the  North  Seas,  and  kept  thcro  tho  whole  winter. 
During  this  voyage,  however,  he  gained  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast  and  its 
soundings,  greatly  to  tho  advantage  of  his  country 
in  after  times. 

Upon  his  return  from  tho  north  Nelson  was 
ordered  to  Quebec,  and  accordingly  sailed  for 
Canada.    Tho  Albemarle  had  a  narrow  escape 
upon  this  cruise.    Four  French  sail  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  which  had  come  out  of  Boston 
harbour,  gavo  chase  to  her;  and  Nelson,  per- 
ceiving that  they  boat  him  in  sailing,  boldly  ran 
among  the  numerous  shoals  of  St.  George's  bank, 
confiding  in  his  own  skill  in  pilotage.    The  fri- 
gato  alone  continued  warily  to  pursue  him ;  but 
'  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  enemy  was  un- 
I  supported  he  shortened  sail  and  hove  to,  upon 
I  which  the  Frenchman  thought  it  advisable  to 
\  givo  over  tho  pursuit  and  sail  in  quest  of  his  cou- 
'  sorts.    Nelson  was  thus  deprived  of  the  only  fair 
opportunity  ho  enjoyed  during  tho  whole  Ameri- 
can war  of  distinguishing  himself  against  tho 
enemy.  Peace  concluded,  he  returned  to  England, 
wii3  paid  off,  and  immediately  set  out  for  France, 
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as  much  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health  as  I 

for  recreation. 

He  remained  in  France  till  the  spring  of  1784,  [ 
a  period  of  nine  or  ten  months,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas 
frigate  (28),  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Leeward  j 
Islands  on  the  peace  establishment.     On  this 
station  ho  Fervea  till  the  month  of  June,  1787,  i 
when,  the  customary  term  of  service  being  ex-  : 
pired,  he  returned  home.    In  March  preceding  | 
he  had  married  Mrs.  Nesbit,  a  widow  ol  fortune.  | 
Prince  William  Henry,  who  was  then  captain  of 
the  Pegasus,  on  that  station,  gave  away  tnc  bride. 

From  this  period  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  French  Revolution  Nelson  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  the  parsonage-house  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  i 
In  171*3  hostilities  were  declared,  and  immediately 
after  he  was  appointed  to  the  Agamemnon  (64). 
He  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  and  joined  the  I 
Meet  of  Lord  Hood,  under  whom  the  future  ad-  i 
miral  served  at  Toulon,  and  afterwards  at  the 
sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  in  the  island  of  Cor-  | 
sica,  with  great  distinction.    At  the  latter  affair 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  his 
right  eye,  a  particle  of  sand  being  driven  into  it 
by  a  grounded  cannon-ball.    He  was  present, 
also,  at  the  actions  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets  in  tho  months  of  March  and  July,  , 
1795 ;  in  the  former  action  tho  Ca  Ira  (84)  and 
the  Censtur  (74)  both  struck  to  him,  after  a  long  ! 
and  bloody  contest.     It  would  be  impossible,  J 
however,  in  a  limited  work  like  the  present  to 
give  even  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  details  of 
all  tho  exploits  in  which  this  great  man  was  en- 
gaged.    We  must  be  content  to  pass  over  his 
services  on  the  const  of  Italy,  whither  he  was 
despatched  with  a  small  squadron — simply  men- 
tioning that,  among  other  achievements,  he  cut 
out  nine  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  French  in 
the  bays  of  Alfaasio  and  Languilia. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  evacuate  Corsica 
Captain  Nelson  was  employed  on  the  service  of 
embarking  the  troops,  winch  he  accomplished 
with  the  skill  which  great  men  display  as  well  on 
small  occasions  as  on  great.  Shortly  after  he 
was  ordered  to  hoist  his  broad  pennant  on  board 
the  Minerre  fripato,  Captain  George  Cockburn, 
and,  with  the  Blanche  under  his  command,  pro-  I 
ceed  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  superintend  the  eva- 
emtion  of  that  place  also.  On  his  way  he  fell  in 
with  two  Spanish  frigates,  the  Sabina  and  the 
Ceres.  The  Minerre  engaged  the  former,  which 
was  commanded  by  Don  Ja>  obo  Stuart,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  Duke  of  Berwick .  After  an  action  of 
three  hours,  during  which  the  Spaniards  lost  164 
men,  the  Sabina  struck.  Tho  Spanish  captain, 
who  was  the  only  surviving  officer,  had  hardly 
been  conveyed  on  board  the  Minerre  when  another 
enemy's  frigate  came  up,  compelled  her  to  cast 
off  the  prise,  and  brought  her  a  second  time  to 
action.  After  half  an  hour's  trial  of  strength  this  [ 
new  antagonist  wore  and  hauled  off;  but  a  Spa- 
nish squadron  of  two  shins  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  came  in  sight.  The  Blanche,  from  which 
the  Ceres  had  got  off,  was  far  to  windward,  and  , 
the  Minerre  escaped  only  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
enemy  to  recover  their  own"  ship.  As  soon  as  j 
Nelson  reached  Porto  Ferrajo  ho  sent  his  pri-  i 
soner,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Carthagena,  having 
returned  him  his  sword  iu  honour  of  the  gallan- 
try which  he  had  displayed. 

'Nelson's  mind  had  long  been  irritated  and  de-  | 


pressed  by  the  fear  that  a  general  action  would 
take  place  boforo  he  could  join  the  fleet.  At 
length  he  sailed  from  Porto  Ferrajo  with  a  con- 
voy for  Gibraltar,  and,  having  reached  that  place, 
proceeded  to  the  westward  in  search  of  the  ad- 
miral. Off  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  he  fell  in 
with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  on  the  14th  there 
ensued  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Vincent  (see  page 
115).  As  soon  as  the  action  was  discontinue 
Nelson  went  on  board  the  admiral's  ship.  Sir 
John  Jervis  received  him  on  the  quarter-deck, 
took  him  in  his  arms,  and  said  he  could  not  suf- 
ficiently thank  him.  For  this  victory  Nelson, 
who  before  the  action  was  known  in  England 
had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
had  the  Order  of  the  Bath  given  him. 

Sir  Horatio,  who  had  now  hoisted  his  flag  as 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  was  sent  to  bring  away 
the  troops  from  Porto  Ferrajo  :  having  performed 
this,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Theseus.  While  in 
this  ship  he  was  employed  in  the  command  of 
the  inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz. 
During  this  service  the  most  perilous  action  oc- 
curred in  which  he  was  ever  engaged.  Making  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Spanish  gunboats,  his 
barge  was  attacked  by  an  armed  launch,  under 
their  c-.mmander,  Don  Miguel  Tregoyen,  carry- 
ing twenty-six  men.  Nelson  had  with  him  only 
ten  of  bis  bargemen.  Captain  Freemantle,  and  his 
coxswain,  John  Sykes,  an  old  and  faithful  fol- 
lower, who  twice  saved  the  life  of  his  admiral  by 
parrying  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  him,  and 
at  last  actually  interposed  his  own  head  to  re- 
ceive the  blow  of  a  Spanish  sabre,  which  he  could 
not  by  any  other  means  avert :  thus  dearly  waa 
Nelson  beloved.  This  was  a  desperate  service — 
hand  to  hand  with  swords;  and  Nelson  always 
considered  that  his  personal  courage  was  more 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion  than  on  any  other 
during  his  whole  life.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
disproportion  of  numbers,  eighteen  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  all  the  rest  wounded,  and  the  launch 
taken. 

Twelve  days  after  this  rencontre  Nelson  sailed 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  Teneriffe. 
Four  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  the  Fox 
cutter  formed  the  squadron,  and  he  was  sdlowed 
to  choose  such  ships  and  officers  as  he  thought 
proper.  No  troops  were  embarked,  the  seamen 
and  marines  of  the  squadron  being  thought 
sufficient.  Bv  midnight  the  three  frigates  ap- 
proached within  three  miles  of  the  place;  but, 
owing  to  a  strong  gale  of  wind  in  the  offing  and 
a  Btrong  current  against  them  in  shore,  they 
were  not  able  to  get  within  a  mile  of  the  landing- 
place  before  daybreak  ;  and  then  they  were  seen, 
and  their  intention  discovered.  Troubridge  and 
Bowen,  with  Captain  Oldtield,  of  the  marine*, 
went  upon  this  to  consult  with  the  admiral  what 
was  to  be  done;  and  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  attempt  to  got  possession  of  the  heights 
above  the  fort.  The  frigates  accordingly  landed 
their  men  ;  and  Nelson  stood  in  with  the  line-of- 
battlc  ships,  meaning  to  battle  the  fort,  for  the 
purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  garri- 
son. A  calm  and  contrary  current  hindered  him 
from  getting  within  a  league  of  the  shore  ;  and 
the  heights  were  by  this  time  so  secured,  and 
manned  with  such  a  force,  as  to  be  judged  im- 
practicable. Thus  foiled  in  his  plans  by  circum- 
stances of  wind  and  tide,  he  still  considered  it  a 
point  of  honour  that  some  attempt  should  be  made. 
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This  was  on  tho  22nd  of  July:  he  re-embarked 
his  men  that  night,  got  tho  {ships  on  the  24th  to 
anchor  about  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  find 
made  show  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  heights. 
At  six  in  tho  evening  signal  was  made  for  the 
boats  to  prepare  to  proceed  on  the  service  as 
previously  ordered. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  boats,  containing  between 
600  and  700  men,  with  180  on  b  ard  the  Fox 
cutter,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  a  boat 
which  had  been  taken  the  day  before,  proceeded 
in  six  divisions  towards  the  town,  conducted  by 
all  the  captains  of  the  squadron  except  Free- 
mantle  anu  Bowen,  who  attended  with  Nelson  to 
regulate  and  lead  the  way  to  the  attack.  They 
were  to  land  on  the  mole,  and  thence  hasten,  as 
fast  as  possible,  into  the  great  square,  then  form, 
and  proceed  as  should  be  found  expedient.  They 
were  not  discovered  till  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  when,  being  within  half  gun-shot  of  the 
landing-place,  Nelson  directed  tho  boats  to  cast 
off  from  each  other,  give  a  huzzah,  and  push  for 
the  shore.  But  the  Spaniards  were  well  prepared  ; 
the  alarm-bolls  answered  tke  huzzah,  and  a  fire 
of  thirty  or  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  musketry 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  opened 
upon  the  invaders.  Nothing,  however,  could 
check  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  advanced. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  most  of  the 
boats  missed  the  mole,  and  went  on  shore  through 
a  raging  surf,  which  stove  all  to  tho  left  of  it. 
The  admiral,  Frccuiontlo,  Thompson,  Bowen,  and 
four  or  five  other  boats,  found  tho  mole;  they 
stormed  it  instantly,  and  carried  it,  though  it  was 
defended,  as  they  imagined,  by  four  or  five 
hundred  men.  Its  guns,  which  were  26-pounders, 
were  spiked  ;  but  such  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
and  grape  was  kept  up  from  the  citadel  and  the 


houses  at  the  head  of  the  mole  that  the  assail- 
ants  could  not  advance,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  the  boat  Nelson 
received  a  shot  through  the  right  elbow,  and  fell. 
Nisbet,  who  was  close  to  him,  examined  the 
wound,  and,  taking  some  silk  handkerchiefs  from 
his  neck,  bound  them  round  tight  above  the 
lacerated  vessels.    Had  it  not  Decn  for  this 

JTosence  of  mind  in  his  son-in-law,  Nelson  must 
iave  pirished.  One  of  his  bargemen,  by  namo 
Lovel,  tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and  made  a  sling 
with  them  for  the  broken  limb.  They  then  col- 
lected five  other  seamen,  by  whose  assistance  they 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  getting  the  boat  afloat, 
for  it  had  grounded  with  tho  falling  tide.  Nisbct 
took  one  of  the  oars,  and  ordered  the  steersman  to 
go  close  under  the  guns  of  tho  battery,  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  its  tremendous  fire.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  general  shriek  was  heard  from  tho 
crew  of  the  For,  which  had  received  a  shot  under 
water,  and  went  down.  Ninety-seven  men  were 
lost  in  her ;  eighty-throe  were  saved,  many  by 
Nelson  himself,  whose  exertions  on  this  occasion 
greatly  increased  tho  pain  and  danger  of  his 
wouna.  His  boat's  crew  pushed  on  for  tho 
Thtstiu.  When  they  came  alongside  he  per- 
emptorily refused  all  assistance  in  getting  on 
bo:ud,  so  impatient  was  he  that  the  boat  should 
return,  in  hopes  that  it  might  save  a  few  more 
from  the  For. 

Freemantle  had  been  severely  wounded  in  t  ho 
right  arm  socn  after  tho  admiral.  Ho  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  boat  at  the  beach,  and 
got  to  his  Bbip.  Thompson  was  wounded  :  Bowen 
killed,  to  tho  great  regret  of  Nelson  ;  as  was  also 
one  of  his  own  officers,  Lieutenant  Weathcrbcad. 
Troubridge  meantime,  fortunately  for  his  party, 
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rained  the  mole  in  the  darkness,  bnt  pushed  on  j 
shore  under  the  batteries,  close  to  the  south  end 
of  the  citadel.    Captain  Waller,  of  tho  Emerald, 
and  two  or  three  other  boats,  landed  at  tho  some 
time.     The  surf  was  so  high  that  the  boats 
instantly  filled  with  water,  and  stovo  against  the 
rocks.    Having  c  lected  a  few  men,  they  pushed 
on  to  the  great  square,  hoping  thero  to  find  the 
admiral  and  the  rest  of  tno  force.    Tho  ladders 
were  all  lost,  so  that  they  could  make  no  immediate 
attempt  on  tho  citadel ;  but  thry  sent  a  sergeant, 
with  two  of  the  town's  people,  to  summon  it. 
This  messenger  never  returned  ;  and  Troubridge, 
having  waited  at)  out  an  hour  in  paiuful  expecta-  , 
tion  of  his  friends,  marched  to  ioin  Captains  Hood  I 
and  Miller,  who  had  effected  their  landing  to  the  j 
south-west.    They  then  endeavoured  to  procure  [ 
some  intelligence  of  the  admiral  and  the  rest  of 
the  officers,  but  without  success.    By  daybreak 
fhoy  had  gathered  together  about  eighty  murines, 
eighty  pikemen,  and  180  small  •arm  seamen — all 
the  survivors  of  those  who  had  made  good  their 
land':    .    They  obtained  some  ammunition  from 
the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken,  and  marched 
wn  to  try  what  could  bo  done  at  the  citadel  without 
ladders."  They  found  all  the  streets  commanded 
by  field-pieces",  and  several  thousand  Spaniards, 
with  about  a  hundred  French,  under  arms,  ap-  1 
proaching  by  every  avenue.    Finding  himself 
without  provisions,  the  powder  wet,  and  no  pes-  j 
sibility  of  obtaining  either  stores  or  reinforcements 
from  the  ships,  the  boats  being  lost,  Troubridge, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  sent  Captain  Samuel 
Hood  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor,  to  say 
he  was  prepared  to  burn  tho  town,  and  would 
instantly  set  fire  to  it  if  the  Spaniards  approached 
one  inch  nearer.    This,  however,  if  he  werecom- 
iielUd  to  do  it,  he  should  do  with  regret,  for  he 
had  no  wish  to  injure  tho  inhabitants;  and  he  I 
was  ready  to  treat  upon  these  terms — that  tho  I 
British  troops  should  re-embark,  with  all  their  ' 
arms  of  every  kind,  and  take  their  own  boats,  if 
they  were  saved,  or  be  provided  with  such  others  ' 
as  might  be  wanting  ;  they,  on  their  part,  engag-  | 
ing  that  the  squadron  should  not  molest  the  town,  I 
or  any  of  tho  Canary  Islands ;  all  prisoners  on 
both  sides  to  be  given  up.    When  these  terms 
were  proposed  the  govornor  mado  answer  that 
the  English  ought  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  I 
war  ;  but  Captain  Hood  replied  he  was  instructed 
to  say  that,  if  the  terms  were  not  accepted  in  five  j 
minutes,  Captain  Troubridge  would  set  the  town  j 
on  fire  and  attack  the  Spaniards  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.    Satisfied  with  his  success,  which 
was,  indeed,  sufficiently  complete,  the  Spaniard 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  treated  his  enemies 
with  marked  kindness. 

The  total  loss  of  the  English,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  drowned,  amounted  to  250.  Nelson  made  no 
mention  of  his  own  wound  in  his  official  des- 
patches ;  but  in  a  private  letter  to  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  first  which  he  wrote  with  his  left  hand, 
he  shows  himself  to  have  been  deeply  affected  by 
fbe  failure  of  this  enterprise  Honours  enough, 
however,  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit  awaited  him 
in  England.  Letters  were  addressed  to  him  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  by  his 
steady  friend  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  return,  covered  as  ho  was  with 
glory.  He  was  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath,  and  received  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year. 
The  memorial  to  the  king  which,  as  a  matter  of 


form,  he  was  called  upon  to  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, stated  that  he  had  been  in  four  action* 
with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and  in  throe  actions 
with  boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbour, 
in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  three  towns  ; 
ho  had  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four 
months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at  tho 
sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  he  had  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four 
corvettes,  and  eleven  privateers ;  taken  and  de- 
stroyed near  fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels ;  and 
actually  been  engngod  against  the  enemy  upwards 
of  120  times;  in  which  service  he  had  lost  his 
ritfht  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely 
wounded  and  bruised  in  his  body. 

His  health  recruited,  early  in  the  year  1798  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  in  tho  Vanguard, 
and  was  ordered  to  rejoin  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
Immediately  on  his  rejoining  the  fleet  he  was 
despatched  to  tho  Mediterranean  with  a  small 
squadron,  iu  order  to  watch  the  groat  expedition 
which  at  that  time  was  fitting  out  under  Bonaparte 
at  Toulon,  and  for  this  purpose  Nelson  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  the  Vanguard, 
Orion,  and  Alexander,  seventy-fours ;  tho  Caro- 
line, flora,  Emerald,  and  Terpsichore  frigate*  ; 
and  the  Bmne  Citoyennt,  sloop  of  war.   On  the 
19th,  when  they  were  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  a  galo 
came  on  from  the  north-west.    It  moderated  so 
much  on  the  20th  as  to  enable  them  to  get  t  heir 
topgallant -masts  and  yards  aloft.    After  dark  it 
again  began  to  blow  strong ;  but  the  ships  had 
been  prepared  for  a  pale,  and  therefore  Nelson's 
mind  was  easy.    Shortly  after  midnight,  how- 
ever, his  main-topmast  went  over  the  side,  and 
the  mizen-topmast  soon  afterward.    The  night 
was  so  tempestuous  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  signal  either  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  Nelson 
determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  daybreak,  to 
wear  and  scud  before  the  gale ;  but  at  half-past 
three  the  foremast  went  in  three  pieces,  and  the 
bowsprit  was  found  to  be  sprung  in  three  places. 
Tho  storm,  however,  was  fortunate  for  Nelson  ; 
for  on  that  very  day  the  French  fleet  sailed  from 
Toulon,  and  must  have  passed  within  a  few 
leagues  of  his  little  squadron,  which  was  thus 
preserved  by  tho  thick  w  at  her  that  came  on. 

Nelson  refitted  in  n  harbour  of  Sardinia,  and 
took  in  water,  the  delay  being  useful  inasmuch 
as  it  enabled  him  to  receivo  a  reinforcement  from 
Earl  St.  Vincent. 

Tho  first  news  of  the  enemy's  armament  was 
that  it  had  surprised  Malta.  Nelson  formed  a 
plan  for  attacking  it  while  at  anchor  at  Gozo,  but 
on  tho  22ud  of  June  intelligence  reached  him 
that  the  French  had  left  that  island  on  tho  16th, 
the  day  after  their  arrival.  It  was  clear  that 
their  destination  was  eastward — he  thought  for 
Egypt ;  and  for  Egypt,  therefore,  he  made  all 
sail.  He  arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the  28th,  and 
the  enemy  wero  not  there,  neithor  was  there  any 
account  of  them.  Nelson  then  shaped  his  courso 
to  tho  northward,  for  Caramania,  and  steered 
from  thence  along  tho  southern  side  of  Candia, 
carrying  a  press  of  sail,  both  night  and  day,  with 
a  contrary  wind.  It  would  have  been  his  delight, 
he  .said,  to  try  Bonaparte  on  a  wind. 

Baffled  in  his  pursuit,  he  returned  to  Sicily, 
and,  under  secret  orders  to  the  Sicilian  governors, 
obtained  everything  that  he  wanted  at  Syracuse 
— a  timely  supply,  without  which  ho  always  said 
he  could  not  have  recommenced  his  pursuit  with 
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any  hope  of  success.  On  the  25th  of  July  he  1 
Killed  from  Syracuse,  and  mado  the  Gulf  of 
Onron  on  tho  28th.  Troubridge  entered  tho  port 
and  returned  with  intelligence  that  the  French 
had  been  seen  about  four  weeks  before  steering 
to  the  south-east  from  Candia.  Nelson  then 
determined  immediately  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
and  the  British  fleot  accordingly  stood  once  more 
for  the  const  of  Egypt.  On  tho  1st  of  August, 
about  ten  in  tho  morning,  they  came  in  sight  of 
Alexandria.  Tho  port  had  been  vacant  and 
solitary  when  they  saw  it  last :  it  was  now 
crowded  with  ships,  and  they  percoived  with 
exultation  that  tho  trie  dour  flag  Mas  flying  upon 
tho  walls. 

On  the  morrow  ho  fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
{tee  page  35). 

Nelson  was  now  at  the  summit  of  glory.  Con- 
gratulations, rewards,  and  honours  were  showered 
upon  him  by  all  tho  states,  and  princes,  and 
powers  to  whom  his  victory  gave  a  respite. 

His  health,  however,  had  been  suffering  con- 
siderably long  boforo  tho  anxieties  and  excite- 
ments which  preceded  and  uttended  tho  battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  wound  he  had  there  received  had 
prostrated  him.  On  his  way  back  to  Naples  his 
life  was  even  despaired  of  for  eighteen  hours. 
Kindness  and  comfort  awaited  him,  however,  at 
the  court  of  Naples,  and  upon  his  recovery  he  ' 
remained  a  long  time  on  the  coast,  in  activo 
operation  against  the  French  in  Italy.  His  ser- 
vices here  were  arduous,  continuous,  and  fa- 
tiguing, and  though  ultimately  he  delivered  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  from  tho  French,  tho 
means  were  unmarked  by  any  achievement  suf- 
ficiently brilliant  for  us  to  dwell  upon. 

Nelson  was  welcomed  on  his  return  with  every 
mark  of  popular  honour.  At  Yarmouth,  where 
he  landed,  ever}'  ship  in  the  harbour  hoisted  her 
colours.  The  mayor  and  corporation  waited  upon 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  procession  to  church,  with  all  the 
naval  officers  on  shore  and  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants. Bonfires  and  illuminations  concluded  the 
day,  and  on  tho  morrow  the  volunteer  cavalry 
drew  up  and  saluted  him  as  he  departed,  and 
followed  the  carriage  to  the  borders  of  the  county. 
At  Ipswich  the  people  came  out  to  moot  him, 
drew  him  a  mile  into  the  town,  and  three  miles 
out. 

In  London  he  was  feasted  by  the  city,  drawn 
by  the  populace  from  Ludgate  Hill  to  Guildhall, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  common  council 
for  his  great  victory,  and  a  golden-hilted  sword 
studded  with  diamonds. 

Nelson  was  now  sent  to  the  Baltic  as  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue  and  second  in  command  to 
Sir  Hyde  Parker.  For  his  share  in  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  ho  was  raised  to  tho  rank  of  vis- 
count, and,  on  tho  recall  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
liecamo  commander-in-chief  of  the  Baltic  fleot. 
But  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  having  dis- 
solved the  northern  confederation,  and  Nelson's 
health  being  still  more  impaired  by  his  lato 
fatigues  and  exertions,  ho  received  permission  to 
resign  his  command  and  returned  to  England. 

Ho  had  not  been  ninny  weeks  ashore,  however, 
ere  he  was  sent  to  destroy  the  flotilla  which  Nn- 
poleon  was  gatheting  at  Boulogne  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  On  the  4th  of  August  ho 
stood  over  to  the  French  coast,  and  sunk  two 
floating  batteries  and  a  few  gunboats.   On  the 


night  of  the  15th  a  more  formidable  attack  was 
mado  upon  the  flotilla.  It  was  made  by  tho 
boats  of  the  squadron  in  Ave  divisions.  Tho 
boats  put  off  about  1ml  f  an  hour  before  midnight, 
but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  the  tide,  and  half-tide, 
the  divisions  separated.  One  could  not  arrive  at 
all,  another  not  till  near  daybreak.  Tho  others 
mado  their  attack  gallantly,  but  the  enemy  was 
fully  prepared.  Every  vessel  was  defended  by 
long  poles,  headed  with  iron  spikes,  projecting 
from  their  sides  ;  strong  nettings  were  braced  up 
to  their  lower  yards ;  they  woro  moored  by  the 
bottom  to  tho  shore  and  chained  one  to  another ; 
they  were  strongly  mannod  with  soldiers,  and 

tirotected  by  land  batteries,  and  the  shore  was 
ined  with  troops.  Many  wero  taken  possession 
of,  and,  though  they  could  not  have  been  brought 
out,  would  have  boon  burnt  had  not  tho  French, 
the  moment  the  firing  ceased  on  board  one  of 
their  own  vessels  fired  upon  it  from  the  shore, 
perfectly  regardless  of  their  own  men. 

The  results  wero  very  unimportant,  and  tho 
whole  undertaking  injudicious.  Ono  hundred 
and  seventy-two  men  were  lost  in  the  affair. 

Tho  peace  of  Amiens  was  signed  in  October 
following,  and  Nelson  returned  to  tho  enjoyment 
of  quiet  on  a  littlo  estate  he  had  purchased  at 
Morton,  in  Surrey.  The  war,  however,  was 
renewed  in  a  few  months,  and  the  day  after  hia 
Majesty's  message  to  Parliament  Nelson  departed 
to  take  the  command  of  tho  Mediterranean  fleet. 
He  took  his  station  immediately  off  Toulon ;  and 
there,  with  incessant  vigilance,  waited  for  tho 
coming  out  of  tho  enemy ;  but  their  fleet  did  not 
venture  to  put  to  sea.  The  station  off  Toulon  he 
called  his  home,  and  the  patience  with  which  he 
had  watched  tho  port  ho  spoke  of  truly  as  a 
perseverance  at  sea  which  had  never  been  sur- 

Eassed.  From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1805,  ho 
imself  went  out  of  his  ship  but  three  times  ;  each 
of  those  times  was  upon  tho  king's  service,  and 
neither  time  of  absence  exceeded  an  hour.  Tho 
weather  had  been  so  unusually  severe  that  he  said 
the  Mediterranean  seemed  altered.  It  was  his 
rule  never  to  contend  with  tho  gales,  but  either 
run  to  the  southward  to  escape  their  violence,  or 
furl  all  the  sails  and  make  the  ships  as  easy 
as  possible.  The  men,  though  ho  said  flesh 
and  blood  could  hardly  stand  it,  continued  in 
excel  1.  ii-  health,  which  ho  ascribod  in  great 
measure  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  lemons  and 
onions.  For  himself,  he  thought  he  could  only 
bust  till  the  btittle  was  over.  One  battlo  more  it. 
was  his  hope  that  he  might  fight.  "  However," 
said  he,  "  whatever  happens,  I  have  run  n 
glorious  race."  He  was  afraid  of  blindness,  and 
this  was  the  only  evil  which  he  could  not  con- 
template without  unhappiness.  More  alarming 
symptoms  he  regarded  with  less  apprehension, 
describing  his  own  "  shattered  carcase  "  as  in  tho 
worst  plight  of  any  in  the  fleet. 

War  between  Spain  and  England  was  now  de- 
clared, and  on  tho  18th  of  January,  1805,  tho 
Toulon  fleet,  having  the  Spaniards  to  co-operato 
with  them,  put  to  son.  Nelson  was  at  anchor  off 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  when,  on  the  19th,  tho 
Active  and  Seahorse  frigates  brought  this  long- 
hoped-for  intelligence.  They  had  oeen  close  to 
the  enemy  at  ten  on  tho  preceding  night,  but  lost 
sight  of  them  in  about  four  hours.  The  fleet  im- 
mediately unmoored  end  went  in  search  of  the 
enemy— a  pursuit  which  was  continued  almost  all 
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round  the  world,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  without  success,  and  to  tho  deep  morti- 
fication of  Kelson.  At  length,  frustrated  in  all 
his  hopes,  after  a  pursuit  to  which,  fir  its  extent, 
rapidity,  and  perseverance,  no  parallel  can  he  pro- 
duced, he  set  foot  on  shore  again  at  Portsmouth. 

Here  he  found  news  that  the  combined  fleet* 
had  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz,  off  which  port  he 
arrived  on  the  29th  of  September. 

His  remaining  life  may  bo  summed  up  in  a 
single  word— Tiiafaloar  !  Following  closely 
one  of  the  flnost  biographies  in  the  English 
language,  we  have  already  chronicled  his  victory 
— his  death — his  funeral  honours  (}>agc  225). 
May  the  story  never  grow  irksome  till  mankind 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  learn 

in  mnrp ' 


wounded  above  a  hundred  of  their  men.  The 
survivors  hastened  on  board  their  vessels  and 
immediately  sailed.  It  is  remarkable  that  not 
one  of  Governor  Hodge's  men  was  either  killed  or 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 


A  COLLECTION  OF 
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ROYAL  self-denial. 
Charles  XII.  constantly  set  an  example  to  his 
«oldiers  of  willingly  enduring  privation.  In  the 
height  of  his  glory  he  slept  upon  a  bearskin 
thrown  on  two  trusses  of  straw,  upon  which  he 
lay  down  in  his  clothes,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
meanest  soldier.  The  Count  do  la  Marck,  am- 
bassador from  France,  persuaded  him  to  suffer  a 
bod  to  be  >ri  pared  for  him,  but  this  consisted  only 
of  a  single  mattress,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  quilt,  and 
no  hangings.  Charles  lay  down  at  ten  o'clock 
and  rose  at  two  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
on  rising  mounted  his  horso  immediately.  At 
five  or  six  he  returned,  and  was  closeted  with 
ministers.  He  on  no  occasion  took  off  his  boots 
but  when  he  retired  to  rest.  He  dined  at  four, 
and  never  made  more  than  ono  meal  a  day ;  a 
plain  soup,  a  ragout,  and  somo  poultry,  nerved  in 
one  cour>e,  and  without  any  dessert,  composed  the 
whole  of  this  royal  repast.  His  only  drinking 
vessel  wan  a  goblet  of  beaten  iron  ;  his  beverage 
was  water ;  and  he  admitted  no  more  than  nine 
rovers  at  his  table,  though  his  guests  consisted  of 
general  officers  and  other  persona  of  distinguished 
rank. 

FIGHTING  AGAINST  ODDS. 

A  French  squadron  attacked  the  small  island 
of  Anguilla,  in  tho  Went  Indies,  in  the  year 
174o,  and  landed  six  hundred  and Jifiy  men.  The 
governor,  Hodge,  had  only  a  company  of  ttetnty- 
itoo  men  to  oppose  this  imuicn.se  force,  but,  not  at 
nil  daunted  by  their  superiority,  he  mustered  his 
little  bond,  and  thus  addressed  thorn  :— 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  an  uttor  stranger  to  all 
manner  of  military  discipline,  so  have  nothing  to 
recommend  to  you  but  to  load  and  tire  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  stand  by  ono  another  in  the  defence 
of  your  country ;  so  God  bless  ye. " 

This  address  was  not  lout  on  tho  brave  fellows, 
for  they  immediately  shook  hands  and  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  cither  to  drive 
away  the  French  or  dio  in  the  attempt.  They 
then  marched  forward,  and,  meeting  the  French  in 
a  narrow  path,  attacked  them  from  a  small  breast- 
work prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  killed  and 


THE  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

In  tho  engagement  between  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  and  M.  do  Suffrein  in  1781  the  Exeter 
was  almost  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck,  hav- 
ing at  times  from  three  to  five  ships  upon  her. 
Commodore  King,  who  commanded  her,  displayed 
the  most  unshaken  fortitude  and  presence  of 
mind.  Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  as  two 
of  the  enemy's  ships  were  bearing  down  to  attack 
the  Exeter,  already  a  wreck,  the  master  asked  the 
commodore  what  he  should  do  with  the  ship  ;  to 
which  he  bravely  replied,  "  There  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  fight  till  she  sinks." 

A  OALLANT  EXPLOIT. 

A  fellow,  hearing  the  drums  beat  up  for 
volunteers  for  France,  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Dutch,  imagined  himself  valiant  enough  for  a 
soldier,  and  therefore  enlisted.  Returning,  and 
being  asked  by  his  friends  what  exploits  he  had 
done,  he  said  that  he  had  cut  off  one  of  the 
enemy's  legs,  and  being  told  that  it  would  havo 
been  more  honourable  and  manly  to  cut  off  his 
head,  "Oh!"  said  he,  "  hi*  head  teas  cut  of 
before." 

a  shout  interrift.on. 

Marshal  Fabbr,  a  distinguished  French 
officer,  during  a  siege  was  pointing  out  a  place, 
and  just  as  ho  was  speaking  a  musket-bail 
carried  off  the  finger  with  which  he  was  pointing. 
He  instantly  stretched  out  another  finger  and  con- 
tinued the  conversation  :  "  Gentlemen,  as  I  waa 
observing—". 

one  too  many. 
One  of  the  most  famous  regiments  of  Bona* 
parte' s  army  was  tho  Seventieth.  It  happened 
that  the  Seventy^™*  British  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  General  Pack,  was  opposed  to  this 
crack  corps  and  beat  it.  The  gallant  officer,  on 
being  afterwards  asked  the  particulars  of  the 
affair,  gave  his  account  in  tin  ko  few  words  :  "  The 
French  found  us  on*  too  many  for  them." 


£ales  of  tjfc  Camp  $\xt  anfr  ijje 
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LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  n.  HlLLTARD.  Author  o(  "T.tles  In  th«  Cabin,"  Ac. 
CHAPTER  III. — LIFE  IN  THE  FORECASTLE. 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  Minerva  had 
been  beating  about  in  the  Chops  of  the  Channel. 
All  through  this  bumping  and  thumping,  rolling 
and  surging  of  the  snip — through  tho  constant 
noise  on  deck,  tho  stowing  of  chain-cable,  the 
rattle  of  tho  capstan,  the  ceaseless  stamping  of 
feet,  tho  thud  of  heavy  wave*  r>triking  the  bul- 
warks, and  the  jnr  of  the  foresail  suddenly 
dragged  on  its  iron  bar,  bringing  tho  vessel  up 
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with  a  jerk,  nearly  shooting  him  out  of  his  berth  ! 
—through  nil  this  Philip  Mnberly  by  and  cogi- 
tated. 

In  spite  of  the  seas  the  Minerva  was  con- 
stantly shipping,  and  which,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, found  their  way  into  the  forecastle ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  rush  of  cold  air,  with  the  mingled 
rain  and  scud  that  descended  with  every  opening  I 
of  the  slide,  Phil  lay  on  and  cogitated. 

The  more  he  mused  and  reflected  the  more 
convinced  he  became  that  he  had  been  rogularly  i 
f-old,  and,  between  the  passive  toleration  of  his 
father  and  the  practical  cunning  of  the  skipper, 
land  been  most  ingeniously  trepanned,  hood-  . 
winked,  and  disposed  of. 

Philip  Maberly  was  neither  given  to  sulks  nor 
malevolence,  and  was  above  harbouring  a  revenge-  | 
ful  or  unkind  feeling  against  any  one.  If  he  felt 
himself  wronged  he  would  havo  it  out  at  once, 
and  either  give  the  aggressor  a  good  thrashing, 
or,  if  the  other  proved  the  better  man,  take  his 
punishment  with  a  good  grace,  and  in  either  case 
think  no  more  of  the  matter. 

On  the  present  occasion,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  "  governor  "  (as  ho  called  his 
father)  and  the  old  skipper  had  been  too  many 
for  him,  he  felt  more  inclined  to  laugh  than  be 
angry.  Still,  to  all  appearances,  ho  lay  like  a 
surly  sullen  dog  in  his  bunk  in  the  fok'sell,  see- 
ing all  that  took  ploce  around  him,  but  without 
appreciating  what  he  saw. 

None  of  the  crew  disturbed  him,  no  one  of- 
fered him  anything,  but  apparently  ignored  his 
existence  or  his  presence  altogether,  unless  a  little 
sly  mischief  might  have  been  detected  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  drenched  sailor,  in  coming 
down  for  his  spell  of  sleep,  shook  his  wet  hat  or 
coat  in  the  direction  of  Phil's  bunk. 

Long  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  an  abun- 
dant table,  it  was  with  a  feeling  little  short  of 
loathing  that  he  looked  on  the  lobscouse  that 
formed  the  morning  meal  of  the  men  in  the  fore- 
castle, and  the  masses  of  leathery  beef  or  ques- 
tionable pork,  with  biscuits  almost  black  with 

3;e  and  alive  with  weevils,  which  constituted 
eir  dinner  and  supper. 

"When  Phil  contrasted  the  food  of  the  men  be- 
fore the  mast  and  quartered  in  the  fok'sell  with 
the  elegant  courses  at  his  father's  table,  and  with 
the  dietary  and  fresh  provisions  of  the  officers' 
cabin  and  saloon,  he  thought  it  utterly  impos- 
sible that  his  appetite  could  ever  accommodato 
itself  to  such  foul  and  repulsive  viands. 

Nature,  however,  is  no  friend  to  moody  cogita- 
tion, especially  when  those  cogitations  do  not  tend 
to  replenish  exhaustion,  and  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours  Phil  was  so  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
three  or  four  meals  he  had  lost  during  his  silent 
musings  that,  drawing  his  coat  towards  him,  he 
put  his  hand  into  the  pocket,  and  to  his  delight 
brought  forth  a  paper,  with  a  few  fragments  of 
pastry  and  some  small  sweet  biscuits,  the  drbrit 
of  a  recent  pur  chase.  Delicious  crumbs !  how 
he  enjoyed  them !  But,  alas !  how  all  too  soon 
they  came  to  a  conclusion '.  Even  the  last  par- 
ticles, providently  collected  in  his  palm,  had  been 
disposed  of,  and,  a  more  minute  examination  of 
the  other  pockets  having  failed  to  bring  to  light 
anything  but  a  few  letters,  a  pocket-handkerchief 
and  an  empty  cigar-case,  Phil  was  fain  to  lie 
down  and  cogitate  himself  into  a  refreshing 
sleep. 


When  ho  awoke,  somewhat  abruptly,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  it  was  to  find  himself  sprawling 
on  the  wet  deck  of  the  forecastle,  having  been 
jerked  out  of  his  berth  by  the  ship  suddenly  go- 
ing about  in  a  cross  sea,  and  he  found,  as  ho- 
crept  back  to  his  bunk,  that  the  vacuum  in  his 
stomach  was  still  as  largo  and  as  demonstrative 
as  ever.  A  second  careful  survey  of  his  body 
and  top  coat  having  resulted,  as  he  much  feared 
it  would,  in  disappointment,  ho  was  driven  to 
another  long  spell  of  silent  reflection. 

Ho  had  just  fallen  into  a  half- dreamy  state, 
wondering  when  the  lubbers  on  deck  meant  to 
shut  that  confounded  hatch,  that  sent  such  a 
gust  of  north-easterly  wind  on  his  back  and 
shoulders,  when  his  nostrils  became  conscious  of 
a  smell  so  savoury  that  he  half  turned  his  head  to 
see  what  was  taking  place  among  the  wet  and 
steaming  watch,  who  had  juat  tumbled  down  for 
their  morning  meal. 

u  That  lobscouse,"  he  muttered,  after  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  the  watch  were  simply  eating 
their  ordinary  breakfast,  "  tho  cook  must  havo 
taken  special  pains  with  to-day.  I  wonder 
whother  it  is  really  fit  to  eat,  and  if  it  merits 
the  praise  the  sailors  give  it.  There's  no  deny- 
ing that  it  has  a  very  grateful  odour.  .  Confound 
it :  how  my  jaws  ache!  It  must  be  the  onions, 
I  suppose,  that  make  my  mouth  water  in  this 
manner.  I'll  make  a  noto  of  that  fact.  Raw 
onions  affect  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  and  cooked 
onions  those  of  the  mouth." 

As  if  the  effect  he  had  just  remarked  was 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  Phil  elevated 
his  head  and  took  a  lonjr  nasal  inspiration  of  tho 
savoury  stew;  then,  flopping  down  in  evident  dis- 
gust, he  began  to  ruminate  on  his  condition  in  a 
i  more  practical  manner  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Indeed,  he  remained  perfectly  quiet  for  so  long  a 
i  time  that  when  he  next  flung  himself  round  on 
what  a  sailor  would  call  his  starboard  beam  or 
side  it  was  his  shrewd  opinion  that  his  rumina- 
j  tions  had  terminated  in  a  long  sleep. 

By  the  misty  light  he  could  perceive  that  tho 
forecastle  was  empty,  though  the  deep  breathing 
that  came  from  several  quarters  plainly  told  him 
that  the  day  watch  were  taking  their  quota  of 
rest  and  sleep.  Thero  being  only  one  bunk  in 
his  small  closet,  which  on  board  ship  is  called  a 
state-room,  Phil  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in  his  bed, 
a  privilege  which  he  now  for  the  first  time  availed 
himself  of,  whilo  he  put  in  practice  one  of  the 
resolutions  to  which  his  last  practical  cogitation 
had  given  birth. 

Hitching  a  number  of  articles  of  dress  off  some 
nails  in  tho  bulkhead,  and  placing  them  on  his 
bed,  be  began  seriatim  to  examine  a  pair  of  cloth 
and  canvas  trousers  or  ducks,  a  guernsey,  a 
jacket,  some  thick  worsted  stockings,  a  short 
pilot  coat,  a  mackintosh  overall,  shoes,  a  glazed 
hat,  and  a  sou' -wester,  or  fantail,  to  protect  tho 
neck  from  the  scud  and  rain.  Having  completed 
the  inspection,  Phil  held  up  his  last  Bond  btrect 
coat,  felt  its  beautiful  nap,  and  admired  its  fault- 
less make,  and  then,  glancing  at  the  cut  and  tex- 
ture of  his  new  toggery,  pitched  the  whole  heap 
to  the  foot  of  the  bod,  and,  as  if  he  had  mado 
up  his  mind,  dropped  on  his  side  and  gazed  out 
with  a  rueful  countenance  on  tho  littered  fore- 
castle. 

As  he  thus  lay  and  mused  the  half-closed  hatch 
of  the  companion  was  pushed  open,  and  the  boat- 
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swain,  giving  a  succession  of  heavy  blows  with  a 

capstan  bar  upon  the  top  of  the  stairs,  cried  with 
stentorian  lungs — 

M  Watch  ahoy  !  watch  !  Bundle  out,  you  lub- 
bers, and  tumble  up,  and  be — " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the  run  of 
the  foresail,  as  the  ship  was  put  about,  and  her 
head  spun  round  to  windward,  the  roar  and  hiss 
of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  making  a 
confusion  almost  deafening,  tho  boatswain  having 
fogot  to  close  the  companion  slides. 

Phil  listlessly  watched  the  several  men  roll 
half- dressed  from  their  bunks,  drag  on  their  tar- 
paulins, and  hurry  half  asleep  on  deck.  A 
ship-boy  soon  after  made  his  appearance  with  a 
lantern,  and  lighted  the  lamp  that  swung  from  a 
beam  over  the  middle  of  the  table,  kicked  a  few 
shoes  and  glazed  hats  into  corners,  wiped  the 
greasy  board  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and 
generally  tidied  the  fok'sell. 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  black  cook  entered 
with  a  number  of  wooden  dishes  under  his  arm, 
and  a  large  carving  knife  and  fork  in  his  hand, 
Thil  eyed  him  with  a  vivacity  of  expression  that 
showed  a  powerful  interest  in  his  operations. 

Having  blown  off  some  fragments  of  biscuit 
and  tobacco  ashes  which  had  escaped  the  boy's 
hasty  process  of  cleansing,  the  black  ranged 
about  a  dozen  of  the  platters  round  the  table ; 
then,  placing  a  basket  of  biscuits  in  the  centre, 
ho  retired  to  his  pantry,  and  soon  returned  with 
two  large  dishes  of  the  same  material  as  tho 

Elates,  on  one  of  which  was  a  huge  mass  of  cold 
oiled  beef,  on  the  other  a  proportionately-sized 
piece  of  pork.  A  jar  of  mustard,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  a  vessel  of  vinegar  completed  the  ar- 
rangements. Taking  up  tho  carvers,  the  cook 
began  to  set  the  edge  of  his  knife  on  the  prongs 
of  nis  fork,  stopping  for  an  instant,  as  he  heard 
the  hatch  moved,  to  pick  out  a  few  beetles  from 
the  bread-basket,  and  surreptitiously  crush  them 
under  his  foot,  as  the  first  step  was  placed  on  tho 
companion. 

"  Golly !  if  thar  ain't  another  black  tief— two  ! 
Golly !  two."  And,  grasping  tho  offenders  in 
haste,  he  sacrificed  one  under  the  hilt  of  his 
knife,  adroitly  covering,  as  he  believed,  the 
corpse  with  one  of  the  platters,  and  desperately 
pitched  the  other  across  tho  cabin,  causing  Phil, 
who  had  been  leaning  out  of  bed  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  tho  food,  to  start  back  in  such 
horror  that  his  head  came  in  unpleasant  contact 
with  the  bulkhead  of  his  state-room.  Nu- 
merous as  wore  the  spark*  that  danced  before 
his  eyes,  and  much  inclined  as  ho  felt  to  rub  tho 
suffering  part,  Phil's  disgust  was  too  real  to  allow 
him  to  do  anything  but  shake  his  bedclothes  with 
an  energy  that  must  have  displaced  tho  scaly 
Abomination,  should  it  hare  lighted  on  his  bed- 
ding. 

"Any  beetles  in  tho  grub  to-night,  Julias'" 
demanded  the  boatswain  s  mate,  as,  with  about 
•  dozen  others,  he  took  his  seat  at  tho  table. 
"  Wm  mi  and  we  rila  is  bad  enough  in  tho  bread, 
h  just  a  faggot  beyond  the  load.  1 
can't  abido  'cm." 

'  Beetles  P  No,  Massa  Johnson,  habn't  sot 
•eye  on  a  beetle  de  ole  blossom  day.  No,  massa, 
mrt  not  a  ghost  of  beetle." 


»ure  ul  that,  cookee?"  inquired  an- 


|  nebber  lie,  sar.    Juba  allers  speak  gospel  truth." 

.  And  the  black  cook  drew  himself  up  proudly, 
and  was  about  to  emphasise  his  words  by  strik- 
ing his  breast  with  the  haft  of  his  earring-knife, 

|  when  the  last  speaker  arrested  his  hand,  and 

Eointed  to  the  insect  he  had  just  killed,  still  ad- 
ering  to  the  handle. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  you  everlasting 
nigger  ?" 

"Golly!  Wall,  I  nebber  set  eyes  on  him," 
began  the  cook  in  explanation.  Then,  aa  a  bright 
idea  flashed  across  his  mind,  he  turned,  and,  with 
a  look  of  injured  innocence,  exclaimed,  "  Ma^s 
,  Thomas,  me  blush  for  you,  sar.  You  'tuck  him 
dar  yerself  to  'cuse  nigger." 

"What's  that  you  say  r" 

"  Quiet  there ;  let's  have  our  grub.  Wipe 
your  knife  and  go  to  work,"  cried  Johnson. 
"  Junk  for  me,  Juba,  and  cut  it  fat.  I'm  aa 
peckish  as  a  wolf." 

Going  to  work  with  a  will,  the  cook  soon  sup- 
plied each  platter  with  a  large  slice  of  beef  or 
pork,  each  man  using  tho  clasp-knife  at  his  side, 
j  and  helping  himself  to  bread  from  the  basket  in 
I  the  centre  of  the  tablo,  first  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  rap  the  biscuit  on  tho  edge  of  the  table,  to 
!  knock  out  tho  grubs  and  other  unpleasant  deni- 
zens. 

The  cook  then  cut  himself  a  slice  from  each 
I  joint,  and,  making  a  plate  with  a  biscuit,  seated 
;  himself  on  a  locker  near  the  table,  affording  Phil 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  beef  and  pork,  and 
of  the  dozen  hungry  eaters.    The  more  he  looked 
I  the  more  astonished  Phil  became  at  his  former 
blindness.    Tho  beef,  though  it  was  certainly 
junk,  really  looked  very  nice;  indeed,  the  more  he 
surveyod  the  dark  red  fibrous  texture  the  more  he 
became  convinced  that  it  was  the  right  colour  for 
beef,  and  was.  despite  his  former  prejudices,  both 
toothsome  ana  tender.   The  sailors,  too,  in  their 
fun,  might  call  that  pork  rusty  and  measly,  but 
for  his  part  ho  believed  it  a  gross  slander:  the  pig 
was  a  healthy  ono,  and  the  pork  looked  delicious. 

By  the  time  the  scales  of  prejudice  had  fallen 
from  Phil's  eyes,  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  above 
conclusion,  his  mouth  was  watering  and  his  jaws 
aching  at  such  a  rate  that  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
drew  on  a  pair  of  tho  thick  woollen  stockings, 
covered  his  flannels  with  the  first  coat  that  came 
to  hand,  and  boldly  stepped  into  the  cabin. 
Taking  an  unoccupied  seat  near  tho  moat,  he 
said,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  biscuit  and  a  pon- 
derous slice  of  beef  after  the  cook's  fashion — 

"  I  say,  messmates,  I've  got  a  twist  as  long  as 
next  week,  and  want  some  tack  fearfully.  Hang 
it !  the  junk's  splendid,"  he  ejaculated,  in  admira- 
tion. 

Regardless  of  the  good-natured  shout  that  wel- 
comed his  appearance,  Phil  merely  grinned  and 
steadily  ate  his  food,  demolishing  beef  and  bis- 
cuits, and  biscuits  and  pork,  with  an  execution 
that  spoke  volumes  for  tho  healthy  tone  of  his 
appetite. 

As  the  men  rose  from  supper  to  return  on  deck, 
and  allow  tho  next  watch  to  descend  and  take 
their  places,  Johnson,  the  boatswain's  mate,  came 
up  to  Phil,  and,  tapping  him  kindly  on  the  shoul- 
der, said — 

"Now,  my  hearty,  as  you've  stowed  your 
locker  pretty  well  for  this  bout,  Pd  advise  you  to 
turn  in  and  have  another  spell  of  sleep.  After 
prog  in  tho  morning  come  on  deck  with  me  :  I've 
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pot  orders  to  look  after  yon,  and,  if  you  don't 
mind  letting  mo  teach  you  what  you  don't  know 
yet,  I'll  take  care  you  shall  havo  fair  play  and  no 
joking.  If  that's  all  agreeable  tumble  in  now, 
for  our  boatswain  is  a  surly  hound,  and  I'll  tell 
you  when  it's  time  io  put  on  the  togs." 

"  Thank  you,  Johnson,  thank  you  kindly," 
replied  Phil,  grasping  the  proffered  hand  of  tho 
young  sailor  and  pressing  it  with  a  true  seaman's 
grasp.  "  I  accept  your  offer  gratefully,  and  will 
endeavour  to  prove  myself  a  useful  apprentice,  for 
I  need  a  messmate  who  will  take  tho  trouble  to 
tell  me  all  I  want  to  learn.  As  for  jokes,  thank 
you  equally  for  your  offer  of  support,  but  I  have 
been  accustomed  ever  since  I  was  a  schoolboy  to 
take  my  own  part,  and  it  won't  be  good  for  any 
one  to  try  spiteful  jokes  on  mo.  1  can  enjoy  fun, 
whether  against  myself  or  not,  but  persecution  I 
will  never  stand  by  and  allow,  either  on  friend  or 
enemy,  as  long  as  I  have  strength  to  use  my 
fists.'* 

"  Spoken  like  a  man.  I  was  sure  there  was  the 
ri^ht  stuff  in  you,"  responded  Johnson.  11  Now, 
while  Juba's  setting  clean  platters  for  the  star- 
board watch,  take  my  advice  and  get  into  your 
bunk,  and  depend  upon  my  hailing  you  in  time 
for  the  first  duty  in  the  morning.    Good  night." 

Having  given  each  other  a  cordial  farewell 
greeting,  Johnson  ascended  the  companion  to  tho 
deck,  and  Phil,  with  an  open  manly  smile,  rose 
and  returned  to  his  bunk.  As  he  reached  the 
door  he  turned,  and,  looking  at  the  black  cook, 
who  was  blowing  the  dead  and  live  weevils  ofT  tho 
table  and  laying  a  set  of  clean  platters  for  the 
next  batch  of  hungry  hands,  cried— 

"  I  say,  Juba,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Yes,  Massa  Phil.    What  you  say,  sar  r" 

"  Do  you  give  the  hands  lobscouse  every  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Ebery  mornin'  Bar,  while  provisions  lasts  ; 
that  is,  Massa  Phil,  while  fresh  provisions  lasts 
in  der  B'loon." 

"And  do  you  always  make  it  as  nice  us  it 
smelt  this  morning  Y" 

"  What  yer  mean,  Massa  Phil  ?  You  tink  dis 
nigger  hab  one  lobscouse  for  Saturday  and  t'other 
one  for  Sunday  'i  No,  sar,  no.  Juba's  cookery, 
sar,  alters  excellent — first-rate." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Phil,  anxious  to  ap- 
pease the  sensitive  honour  of  the  cook.  "  I  didn't 
mean  that,  but  it  smelt  so  nice  this  morning  that 
to-morrow,  Juba,  I  should  like  to  try  it.  Here, 
cookce,  here's  half  a  crown  ;  let  mo  have  a  good- 
sized  basinful,  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow  r" 

"  Oh!  golly !  golly  !  All  dis  for  me  r"  looking 
with  admiration  at  the  coin.  "  You  leab  um  to 
me,  massa  ;  you  ab  splendacious  full  basin.  Look 
you,  Massa  PhiL  you  take  Massa  Johnson's  ad- 
vice, go  to  vour  bunk  afore  dat  surly  brute  Nixon 
de  boatswain  come  down  and  dcre  be  row.  Dat 
a  good  Massa  Phil,  you  go  to  bed." 

"  Why  should  I  go  to  bed  because  of  a  surly 
boatswain?"  replied  Phil,  partly  returning  into 
the  cabin. 

"Oh!  for  marcy  sake,  don't  you  see  him  to- 
night, Massa  Phil ;  to-morrow  you  nb  more  wit- 
tJe  in  you  inside,  but  no  say  noting  dis  time," 
and  the  anxious  nogro  almost  thrust  Phil  into 
his  cabin,  and  then  stood  blocking  up  tho  door- 
way while,  With  an  awful  confusion,  nearly  a 
score  of  men  came  stamping,  swearing,  and 
quarreling  into  the  forecastle. 


"  Where  the  blazes  is  my  grub,  you  lazy  son  of 
the  devil's  watchdog  P  I'll  teach  you  to  help  tho 
others  before  me,  you  smoke-dried  baboon !"  and, 
taking  up  the  wooden  dish  before  him,  the  boat- 
swain hurled  it  edgeways  at  the  negro's  head. 
The  cook,  howover,  accustomed  to  such  salutes, 
ndroitly  ducked,  and  the  missile  struck  the  corner 
of  Phil's  open  door. 

Acting  on  Johnson's  advice  to  get  to  bed  bo- 
fore  the  next  watch  caino  down,  and  seeing  the 
wisdom  of  the  negro's  counsel,  Phil  tucked  nini- 
self  in,  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  the  boat- 
swain's conduct. 

Making  a  note  in  his  mind  to  give  the  surly 
bully,  who  tyrannised  over  the  wholo  crew,  a 
sound  thrashing  on  the  first  occasion,  he  drew 
tho  clothes  over  his  cars,  and,  refreshed  by  his 
hearty  supper,  soon  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BAY  OK  BISCAY. 


Thovoh  the  night  was  a  rough  one,  and  tho 
Minerva  pitched  and  rolled  terribly,  Phil  never 
woke  till  the  friendly  hand  of  Johnson  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder,  and  his  new  acquaintance  told 
him  he  had  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wash  and 
rig.  Several  of  the  night  watch,  having  already 
performed  their  toilets,  wero  Boated  at  tho  table 
and  beating  an  impatient  tattoo  on  the  board  with 
their  spoons  and  knives. 

When  our  hero  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  trimly 
shaved,  and  neatly  dressed  in  his  new  slops,  J uba, 
faithful  to  his  promise,  placed  before  him  a 
doublo  quantity  of  the  highly-prized  stew  of 
meat  ana  vegetables  known  as  lobscouse,  and 
which  Phil  found  every  way  equal  to  the  promise 
held  out  by  the  grateful  smell  of  the  previous 
day.  Having  disposed  of  this  substantial  mess 
as  a  foundation,  supplemented  with  beef  and 
biscuit,  and  washed  tho  whole  down  with  a  pan- 
nikin of  hot  coffee,  with  treacle  for  sugar,  Phil 
declared  himself  fit  for  any  amount  of  duty,  and 
by  his  frank  and  open  manners  made  himself  a 
favourite  with  overy  member  of  the  party. 

"  Remember,  Phil,  you  are  in  our  watch,"  ob- 
served Johnson,  "and  will  almost  always  take 
your  instructions  from  me.  I  want  to  keep 
you  from  being  ordered  about  by  Nixon.  You 
must  be  civil  to  the  brute  if  he  sets  you  to  any 
work,  though  you'll  find  that  a  hard  duty,  I 
know." 

"  All  hands  on  deck  to  take  in  sail !  Ahoy, 
there,  quick!"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  com- 
panion. 

"  The  deuce  it  is !  That  looks  like  squalls,  and 
no  mistake,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  springing  to 
his  feet.  "Now,  lads,  all  of  you  look  lively," 
and,  tearing  up  tho  ladder,  the  whole  party  the 
next  minute  reached  the  drenched  deck  and 
gathered  round  tho  foot  of  the  foremast. 

The  change  in  the  aspect  of  everything,  and  of 
the  scene  itself,  since  Pnil  was  last  on  deck  was 
so  great  that  for  the  first  few  moments  ho  could 
hardly  realise  his  condition.  His  lengthy  seclu- 
sion in  tho  faint  enervating  atmosphere  of  tho 
forecastle  also  made  tho  first  effect  of  the  keen 
boisterous  weather  almost  overpowering,  com- 
pelling him  to  hold  on  to  one  of  the  halyards  till 
the  feeling  of  giddiness  had  uassed  off. 

When  he  had  quitted  the  ueck  four  days  pre- 
viously the  ship  was  dropping  down  the  tranquil 
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river,  with  a  bright  warm  sunset  lighting  up  the  ' 
scene  ;  the  decks  were  encumbered  with  passen- 
gers' luggage,  packages,  ropes,  and  ovcry  con- 
«'t-ivable  impediment ;  a  jib  and  mainsail  were  all 
the  canvas  out,  while  men  were  scampering 
about  in  apparently  endless  confusion. 

Now  the  decks  were  clear  from  stem  to  stern ; 
the  boats  were  lashed  in  tho  davits  ;  the  hatches 
were  battened  down ;  the  launch  and  cutter,  filled 
with  live  stock  and  housed  under  tnrpaulin,  were 
firmly  secured ;  and  every  mast,  alow  and  aloft, 
was  covered  with  canvas.  In  face  of  a  staggering 
breeze,  the  Minerva  was  dashing  through  the 
seas,  which,  like  tremendous  walls,  rose  up  as 
if  to  bar  her  progress,  anon  plunging  bows 
under  into  fearful  chasms,  shipping  tons  of  water, 
and  trembling  like  a  living  thing. 

"  Ready  !  every  man  at  his  post !"  shouted  the 
captain  through  his  trumpet  from  tbe  quarter- 
deck, and  the  different  watches,  dividing  into 
many  small  bodies,  stood  at  the  Ice  and  weather 
braces  or  at  their  respective  masts  on  both  sides 
of  the  deck,  waiting  the  signal  that  was  to  scatter  ! 
tbem  in  units  among  those  clouds  of  canvas  and 
on  those  rocking  yards,  that  rolled  one  moment  I 
on  the  rushing  billows  and  the  next  seemed  half 
buried  in  tbe  wavo  through  which  tho  labouring 
ship  plunged  deep  as  her  forechains. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  instant  when  the 
Minerva  rose  reeling  and  drenched  on  a  vaster 
■urge,  the  captain  shouted  the  expected  order. 

"  Sail  in,  all  and  at  once !  Quick  !  lively  there ! 
In  all !" 

The  order  had  hardly  been  given  before  twenty 
men  were  lyinsr  out  on  even*  yard  of  the  three 
masts,  whilo  fold  after  fold  of  tbe  whito  canvas 
fell  from  topgallant  and  royal,  from  yard-arm 
nud  boom,  till  tho  busy  hands  and  swinging  ! 
bodies  of  the  hardv  mariners  were  lost  fur  a  time  1 
in  the  clouds  of  bellying  sail  that  closed  around 
tbem. 

Soaked  in  the  scud  and  rain,  and  then  dried  in 
the  keen  easterly  wind,  the  loosened  canvas  felt 
as  hard  as  boards,  and  had  to  be  made  pliable  by 
many  a  sturdy  blow  before  it  could  be  trailed  up  j 
to  the  booms  and  yards  and  left  in  a  sailor-like 
fashion.  Hard  as  the  task  was,  however,  it  was 
executed  under  ten  minutes  of  time,  and,  what  ! 
was  a  marvel  to  the  crew  generally,  without  elicit- 
ing an  oath  from  the  tyrannical  boatswain. 

Scarcely  had  the  men  dropped  on  th"  deck 
when  the  order  came  to  set  tho  jib,  flying  jib,  the 
courses,  spanker,  and  gaff,  and,  the  ship's  head 
falling  off  two  points,  she  flew  through  the  water 
on  the  starboard  tack  at  a  speed  that  showed  her 
sailing  qualities  to  perfection. 

Tho  cross  heavy  sea  through  which  the  Minerva 
had  been  battling  for  tho  last  twenty-four  hours 
teemed  a  mill-pond  compared  to  the  seething 
cauldron  and  tho  long  mountainous  waves  that 
rose  and  fell  like  watery  Alps  right  ahead  of  her 
course,  and  into  which,  like  a  furious  racer,  she  j 
was  tearing  at  over  ten  knots  an  hour.  Never 
did  tho  Bay  of  Biscay,  into  which  they  were 
driving,  appear  more  formidable  than  on  that 
morning,  while  the  ominous  aspect  of  the  sun,  as  | 
for  a  few  minutes  his  fiery  disc  was  observed 
■trogglmg  thr"iijrta  the  ru  k,  ide  the  oldest 
man  on  board  look  with  distrust  on  the  state  of 
weather.  A  low  driving  scud  was  flying 
the  wind,  sceining  at  places  to  skim  tho 
of  the-  t  .  )\v  hung  the 


packed  clouds.  One  or  two  patches  of  white 
canvas,  hardly  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
gleamed  in  opposite  directions  cold  and  white 
against  the  leaden  sky,  looking  like  the  flaah  of  a 
seamew's  wing,  but  indicating  to  the  practised 
eye  of  the  sailor  the  position  of  some  struggling 
barque. 

"  Curse  those  chickens,  and  Mother  Cary  too!" 
exclaimed  Johnson,  as  ho  and  Phil  held  on  by  the 
weather-braces,  watching  the  progress  of  the  rising 
storm,  and  a  flock  of  those  detested  sea-fowl 
swept  screaming  by  on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  **  1 
never  knew  them  come  out  except  to  foretell  trouble 
or  misfortune  ;  and  there  goes  the  old  hag  her- 
self, croaking  to  her  young  ones,"  he  added,  as  a 
large  solitary  bird  rose  from  the  foam,  and,  spread- 
ing her  wings,  flew  a  few  yards  after  the  flock  an  J 
then  settled  down  on  the  following  wave. 

"  Are  you  superstitious  in  such  matters,  Ben ':' 
asked  Phil,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  I  supposo  I  am ;  most  sailors,  yuu 
know,  are  ;  but  as  for  these  Cary  chickens  I 
have  reason  to  be.  1  have  never  seen  them  but 
we  have  had  some  disaster." 

M  But  beyond  half  a  gale  of  wind,  which  we 
shall  certainly  have  soon,  toe  have  no  cause  of 
apprehension.  Tho  Minerva  is  almost  a  new 
boat,  well  found,  tight  in  every  timber,  and  sail* 
splendidly;  wo  have  plenty  of  sea -room  and  a 
good  offing,  and  are  running  west-sou' -west  off 
the  land  at  eleven  knots.  What's  in  aU  this, 
Ben,  but  dirty  weather  and  a  little  extra  hard 
work  ?" 

"  True,  Phil,  true  ;  but — but — curse  the  chick- 
ens !  I  wish  they  had  stayed  at  the  bottom  with 
Davy  Jones,  ana  not  come  up  this  trip — but  I 
say,  messmate,  changing  the  subject,  where  did 
you  learn  to  take  in  and  reef  a  main-topgallant 
and  a  royal,  nnd  who  taught  you  to  reach  the 
maintop  without  crawling  through  the  lubber's 
hole  ?  I'm  blest  if  you  didn't  stagger  me.  Why, 
you  did  your  laying  out  in  first-rate  style." 

M  Oh  !  I've  had  a  little  experience  in  a  yacht," 
replied  Phil  modestly. 

**  I  was  sure,  from  the  first,  you  had  sniffed  salt 
water  afore.  The  skipper's  downright  pleased 
with  you." 

*  T"ho  skipper?" 

"  Yes ;  he's  been  a  watching  you  and  noting 
everything  you  did  from  first  coming  on  deck." 

"  All  hands  to  reef  foresail  and  spanker !  Look 
lively  there!"  shouted  the  captain. 

"It's  a  comin',  I  knowed  it  would,"  ejacu- 
lated Ben  Johnson  in  disgust.  "  Curse  the  chick- 
ens, and  Mother  Cary  too  !  Ay,  ay,  air.  Now, 
Phil,  follow,"  and,  rushing  aft,  the  boatswain's 
mate,  Maberly,  and  some  half-dozen  hands  were 
soon  seen  riding  on  the  great  boom  of  tho  main- 
sail, or  spanker,  performing  the  always  difficult 
and  often  dangerous  duty  of  taking  in  a  double 
reef  in  the  largest  sail  on  board  ship. 

The  next  three  hours  wore  passed  in  the  occa- 
sional setting  of  a  topsail,  tho  reefing  or  the 
striking  of  another,  the  lowering  of  royals,  the 
sending  down  of  all  unnecessary  top-hamper,  and 
making  tho  ship  snug,  every  precaution  being 
taken  to  enable  her  to  resist  the  fast-rising  gale. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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CAPTURE  OF  SAVIXDKOOG,  THE 
INDIAN  GIBRALTAR. 

BsronE  aiming  a  death-blow  at  tho  power  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  the  wary  Cornwallis  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  gain  possession  of  Savindroog,  and 


the  other  fortresses  that  would  have  threatened 
his  rear  in  case  of  an  advance  upon  Seringa- 

6 at  am.  Snvindroog,  situated  nineteen  miles  from 
langaloro,  is  a  vast  mountain  of  rock,  supposed 
to  rise  above  hnlf  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height, 
from  a  base  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circum- 
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fercneo.  Completely  encircled  by  walls  of  enor- 
mous strength,  and  defended  by  cross-walls, 
bastions,  and  barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed 
accessible,  it  bad  tho  further  advantage  of  being 
separated  by  a  vast  chasm,  towards  the  summit, 
into  two  bills,  each  of  which  having  its  own 
defences,  two  distinct  citadels  are  formed,  capable 
of  being  maintained  independently  of  each  other 
and  of  the  lower  works.  To  render  this  fortress 
still  more  improvable,  Nature  has  surrounded  it 
with  an  extensive  and  gloomy  forest,  whose  dense 
and  lofty  vegetation  is  thickened  with  clumps  of 
planted  bamboos,  which  constitute  no  easily- 
surmountablo  barrier,  and  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous rocky  hills  and  deep  ravines,  tho  retreat 
of  tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Tho  atuio- 
snhero  of  this  jungle  is  so  pestiferous  as  to 
threaten  with  destruction  tho  hardiest  troops, 
should  they  remain  for  any  time  exposed  to  its 
influence ;  and  hence  the  significant  appellation 
<  f  Savindroog,  or  tho  "Hock  of  Death.'  From 
its  acknowledged  security,  this  awful  fortress  had 
long  been  used  as  a  state  prison  by  the  tyrants  of 
Mysore  ;  and  so  confident  was  Tippoo  in  its 
strength  that  he  was  highly  pleased  when  ho 
heard  that  tho  British  troops  were  engaged  on 
tho  mad  enterprise  of  besieging  it. 

But  before  showing  on  which  sido  was  tho 
madness  we  will  go  back  a  little  and  watch  tho 
preparatory  movements  of  Cornwallis  and  his 
brave  assistants. 

As  he  was  retiring  in  a  most  shattered  con- 
dition upon  Bangalore,  the  strength  of  tho  men  • 
t  tiling  for  want  of  food,  nnd  tho  sick  being  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  dragged  along,  his  troops 
were  alarmed  by  tho  appearance  on  their  left  of  a 
largo  body  of  cavalry,  apparently  the  vanguard 
of  a  numerous  army.  From  knowing  the  rapidity 
with  which  tho  cavalry  of  Tippoo  moved  in  all 
directions,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  ap- 

Sroaching  horsemen  wen?  his,  and  would  imme- 
iiately  fall  on  tho  stores  and  baggage.  Colonel  ! 
Smart,  who  commanded  in  the  rear,  instantly 
i  repared  to  resist  the  attuck  ;  and  the  British  had 
begun  to  fire  when  one  of  tho  horsemen  rode 
towards  a  stall' officer  who  was  giving  some 
orders,  and,  shouting  that  he  was  a  Mahratta, 
iutreatcd  that  the  firing  might  cease.  Similar 
communications  were  made  at  tho  head  of  tho 
column,  and  the  British  commander  found  him- 
self suddenly  reinforced  by  two  Mahratta  armies, 
under  Purscram  Bhow  and  Hurry  Punt. 

These  chiefs  had  taken  the  field  in  good  time, 
but  an  unfortunate  delay  had  been  occasioned  by 
tho  siege  of  Darwar,  a  very  strong  place  con- 
siderably to  tho  northward,  which  lipnoo  had 
carefully  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  his  best 
soldiers.  Seconded  by  a  British  detachment, 
Purscram  Bhow  had  broken  ground  before  Dar- 
war in  September,  1791  ;  but  our  officers  had  been  i 
almost  distracted  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
siege  was  carried  on.  Tho  Mahrattas,  in  work- 
ing a  battery,  had  never  pointed  thoir  cannon  so 
as  to  make  a  breach  in  a  particular  spot,  but  had 
aimed  at  random  all  round  tho  wall.  After  load- 
ng  a  gun  they  sat  down,  smoked,  and  conversed 
for  half  an  hour,  then  find,  reloaded,  and  re- 
turned their  conversation.  Two  hours  at  mid- 
day, by  mutual  consent,  had  boon  s<  t  apart  for 
meals  and  recreation.  Our  engineers  had  calcu- 
_J***d  that  en  years  would  bo  spent  before  a 
^•^ld  bo  effected ;  and  Colonel  Frederick, 


an  officer  of  high  spirit,  had  been  seized  xritb 
such  chagrin  that  ho  fell  sick  and  died.  At  tho 
end  of  six  months,  however,  tho  garrison,  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  discouraged  by  the  fall  of 
Bangalore,  had  capitulated,  and  the  great  Mah- 
ratta army  had  then  moved  leisurely  forward  to 
join  Cornwallis. 

Their  accession  was  most  welcome,  for  they 
brought  a  supply  of  bullocks,  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  stores.    Every  article  indeed  abounded  in 
I  the  bazaar  of  the  Mahratta  camp,  from  o  web  of 
English  broadcloth  to  a  Birmingham  penknife; 
j  from  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  to  the  second-hand 
garment  of  a  Hindoo  ;  from  diamonds  of  the  first 
!  water  to  the  silver  earring  of  a  poor  plundered 
village  maiden ;  from  oxen,  sheep,  and  poultry  to 
dried  salt  fish. 

These  welcome  allies,  moreover,  introduced  tho 
British  commander  to  a  most  useful  class  of  men, 
the  Brinjarries,  or  grain  merchants,  who,  travel- 
1  ling  in  largo  armed  bodies,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  made  it  their  business  to  supply  all  the 
military  powers  of  Hindostan.  They  distributed 
their  corn  with  tho  strictest  impartiality  to  all 
who  could  pay  for  it ;  and  Cornwallis,  now  amply 
supplied  with  funds,  easily  obtained  a  preference 
over  Tippoo,  whose  money  was  beginning  to  fail. 

After  this  fortunate  junction  tho  march  of  tho 
confederates  was  slow,  in  order  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  the  arrival  of  largo  convoys  of  pro- 
visions and  plunder  coming  up  in  the  Mahratta 
rear.  On  the  18th  of  Juno  the  army  was  within 
three  miles  of  Hooleadiioog,  a  fort  built  upon 
a  lofty  perpendicular  rock  of  great  strength. 
The  pettah,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
being  occupied  without  ditliculty,  the  killadar 
surrendered  the  fort  on  a  promise  of  security  to 
private  property,  and  of  special  protection  against 
the  Mahrattas. 

Tho  inhabitants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
fort,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Madoor,  under 
tho  care  of  an  English  escort,  the  commander  of 
which  had  orders  to  aceomj<iny  the  travellers  the 
entiro  distance  to  Madoor  if  required.  All,  how- 
ever, appeared  quiet,  and  not  a  single  Mahratta 
was  visible  on  the  route.  Fear  was  thus  dis- 
pelled, and  when  about  half  tho  march  was  ac- 
complished the  leader  of  tho  retiring  party  inti- 
mated to  tho  English  officer  that,  as  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  danger,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  subject  tho  escort  to  further  trouble.  It 
accordingly  returned,  but  was  no  sooner  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  than  tho  Mahrattas  fell  upon 
the  unfortunate  fugitives  and  plundered  them  of 
everything  they  possessed ! 

Among  a  number  of  captives  that  were  found 
in  chains  of  various  construction  at  Hooleadroog, 
several,  who  had  their  ankles  fastened  asunder 
by  a  heavy  iron  bar  of  about  e  ightccn  inches  in 
length,  had,  from  habit,  acquired  a  straddling 
amble,  which,  when  liberated,  thev  could  not  for 
a  length  of  time  alter  or  amend  ;  some,  front 
having  been  closely  pinioned,  could  move  neither 
arm  ;  others  had  acquired  a  stoop,  from  which 
they  wero  unable  to  stand  erect;  in  short,  ai 
most  of  them  had  been  confined  in  this  wretched 
state  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  thoro  wer«> 
few  indeed  who  had  not  lost  tho  power  of  somo 
limb  or  other. 

After  having  summoned  some  of  tho  other  forts 
in  t Iiia  vicinity,  Cornwallis  reached  Bangalore  on 
tho  11th  of  June.    Having  lent  tho  Mahrattas 
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£150,000,  ho  sent  them,  with  a  detachment  of 
Bombay  troops,  to  commence  a  series  of  opera- 
tions in  tho  north-west.  Tho  {creator  part  of  the 
Nizam's  cavalry  were  to  operate  in  tho  north- 
east. The  army  of  Cornwallis,  interposed  be- 
tween the  enoiny  and  Madras,  was  to  establish 
a  chain  of  tenable  posts  from  thnt  city  to  Scringa- 
pataxn. 

Tho  first  movement  of  Cornwallis  was  to 
Oa«soor,  which  on  his  approach  the  garrison 
evacuated  and  blew  up.  A  train  had  been  laid 
for  the  magazine,  intended  to  explode  after  tho 
entry  of  the  English  troops ;  but,  by  a  happy 
accident,  it  did  not  tako  effect.  Here  three 
Englishmen  had  been  confined :  tho  fall  of  Ban- 
galore had  led  to  tho  murder  of  these  unhappy 
men,  and  their  graves  were  now  pointed  out  to 
their  indignant  countrymen. 

The  capture  of  other  forts  followed,  and  in 
September  NirNDlDKOOO  was  invested.  This 
fortress,  which  is  situated  on  a  granite  rock  of 
trcniondous  height,  lies  about  thirty  miles  north 
from  Bangalore,  and  is  tho  capital  of  a  consider- 
able district.  The  mountain  is  so  inaccessible 
that  Hydor  AH  was  once  throe  years  besieging  it 
before  he  could  take  it  from  tho'Mahrattas.  Since 
then  no  labour  had  been  spared  to  add  to  its 
atrength ;  and  Major  Gowdio,  who  had  reduced 
many  of  the  minor  forts,  found  his  means  of 
attack  altogether  inadequate.  Reinforcements 
were  therefore  obtained :  and,  the  guns  having 
with  incrcdiblo  labour  been  carried  part  of  the 
way  up  tho  hill,  batteries  wore  constructed,  and 
began  to  fire  with  visible  effect. 

The  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  vigorously  re- 
turned from  tho  fort,  but  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  days  two  breaches  were  eftveted— one  in  the 
exterior  rampart,  the  other  in  an  outwork.  Lord 
Cornwallis  now  advanced  his  army  within  a  few 
miles  of  tho  place,  and  orders  were  given  for  a 
night  assault.  It  took  place  after  midnight  on 
the  19th  of  October,  and  was  made  simul- 
taneously by  two  parties  upon  the  two  breaches. 
The  enemy  was  prepared  to  receive  the  assail- 
ants with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  rockets  ; 
but  more  injury  was  inflicted  by  stones  of  im- 
mense size  and  weight  rollei  down  upon  those 
who  were  ascending.  The  defenco  was  vigorous, 
but  the  assailants  overcame  every  obstacle,  and, 
forcing  tho  interior  gate,  effected  nn  entrance. 
Before  the  attack  was  made  a  portion  of  the 
garrison  had  been  clamorous  for  f  urrendcr,  and 
on  its  taking  place  some  descended  tho  wall  by 
ladders  of  ropes  and  escaped  through  the  jungle; 
others,  abandoning  their  posts,  fled  for  shelter  to 
the  principal  pagoda,  where  they  wer  <  subse- 
quently made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish during  tho  whole  siege  was  120  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  thirty  fell  in  the  assault, 
ehic'lv  bv  the  stones  precipitated  fiv>m  the  sum- 
mit. 

Thus  did  Cornwallis  give  his  troops  a  foretaste 
of  the  work  in  store  for  them  at  Savinjikooq. 
And  now  came  tho  turn  of  that  terrible  fortress. 
Having  posted  the  main  body  in  such  n  p»sition 
as  to  support  the  attack,  Cornwallis  ordered  thre? 
detachments  to  occupy  the  northern,  middle,  and 
southern  roads  from  Bangalore  to  Seringapntam, 
nnd  intrusted  the  siege  to  Colonel  Stuart,  who 
commanded  tho  right  wing  of  the  army. 

On  the  11th  of  December  Colonel  Stuart 
pitched  his  camp  within  three  milos  of  tLo 


northern  side  of  the  rock,  the  quarter  from 
which  the  chief  engineer  had  proposed  to  carry 
on  tho  attack.  His  force  consisted  of  two  King's 
regiments,  three  battalions  of  Sepoys,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  under  Major  Montague, 
with  a  park  of  four  18-pouuders,  four  12-p  mudei 
two  howitzers,  and  the  field-piece3  attached  to 
the  regiments. 

The  first  operation,  ono  of  vast  labour  and 
difficulty,  was  to  cut  a  gun-road  from  the  en- 
campment to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  owr 
rocky  precipices,  deep  nullahs,  and  through  a 
thick  forest  of  bamboos,  and,  when  made,  to  drag 
tho  guns  over  it.  This  work,  however,  was  ac- 
complished by  the  17th,  and  two  batteries  wer  ■ 
opened,  one  at  a  thousand  and  the  other  at  seven 
hundred  yards'  distance,  by  which  tho  defences 
of  the  wall  were  murh  injured  and  tho  lire  of 
the  enemy  in  a  great  measure  Bilenced.  But  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  breach  was  greater  than  at 
first  expected,  the  wall  being  built  of  immense 
stones,  of  which  the  lower  tier  were  bouud  to  ti  e 
rock  by  bolts  and  clamps  of  iron. 

On  the  19th  an  advanced  battery  was  opened, 
which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  erect  within 
2-50  yards  of  the  wall,  and  beforo  the  following 
night  a  practicable  breach  was  effected.  The 
forest  through  which  the  troops  had  cut  their 
way  with  so  much  labour  now  became  an  advan- 
tage, as,  under  cover  of  it,  and  screened  by  tho 
projections  of  the  rock,  a  lodgment  was  made 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  breach. 

The  flank  companies  of  the  71st  and  76th 
King's  Regiments  having  been  sent  from  camp 
to  join  the  detachment,  and  everything  being  in 
readiness,  tho  morning  of  the  21st  of  December 
was  fixed  for  tho  assault,  Lord  Cornwallis,  ac- 
companied by  General  Meadows,  having  arrived 
to  witness  the  result.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nesbit, 
of  the  62nd.  commanded  the  storming  party, 
which  was  directed  on  from  different  points  of 
attack :  Captain  Gage,  with  the  grenadiers  of 
the  52nd  and  tho  flank  companies  of  tho  70th,  to 
gain  tho  eastern  hill  to  tho  left ;  the  Hon.  Cap- 
tain Monson,  with  the  light  company  of  tho 
52nd,  to  scour  the  works  towards  tho  western 
hill  on  the  right ;  and  the  Hon.  Captain  Lindsay 
and  Captain  Robertson,  with  the  flank  companies 
of  the  rflst  Regiment,  to  separate  and  attack  tho 
works  or  parties  they  might  discover  in  tho 
chasm  or  hollow  between  tho  hills;  the  52:;  1 
and  72nd  Regiments  were  to  follow  the  flank  com- 
panies. Parties  were  also  detached  round  th  - 
mountain,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baird  and 
Major  Pctrie,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  the  main  object,  nnd  to  prevent  their  escape. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  two  guns  having  been  fired  as 
a  signal  from  the  batteries,  tho  troops  odvaiK-  I 
t">  the  assault,  the  band  of  the  52nd  Regimen: 
plaving  "  Britons,  strike  home!"  while  thy  gre- 
nadiers and  light  infantry  mounted  the  breach. 

A  large  body  of  tho  enemy  had  been  observed 
in  the  morning  to  come  down  from  tho  western 
hill  for  the  defence  of  the  breach,  but  on  the  ;ip- 
pearanee  of  the  storming  party  they  were  seize.! 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  "  The  British  troops  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  the  rtig^cdnevs  of  the  roek 
and  the  steepness  of  the  a.s?ent  would  permit, 
and  the  eastern  hill,  immediately  above  tho 
breach,  was  carried  bv  Captain  Gago,  without 
meetiug  or  even  overtaking  the  en.-my;  the  other 
division  and  main  b-jdy  uf  tho  gxrriaon  undea- 
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voured  to  gain  the  western  hill,  and  had  this 
1m  en  effected  the  siege  must  have  recommenced, 
that  part  of  the  mountain  hong  defended  by 
several  walls  and  barriers.  The  pathway  from 
the  breach  to  the  western  hill  being,  however, 
very  steep  and  narrow,  the  fugitives  impeded 
men  other  in  their  flight,  and  a  few  well-directed  , 
shots  fr>>m  the  batteries  at  that  juncture  did  exe-  > 
cution  and  increased  their  confusion. 

Tho  attack  on  the  western  hill  was  thought 
to  be  a  work  of  greater  difficulty,  and  Captain 
M  orison,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  was  instructed 
either  to  advance  or  not  as  circumstances  might 
render  expedient.  The  officer  in  command  of  tho 
citadel,  having  witnessed  the  abandonment  of  the 
eastern  hill  and  the  ascent  of  the  English  partv, 
made  a  sally  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  in 
flank,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  met  among  the 
rocks  by  the  party  of  Captain  Monson,  consist- 
ing of  tne  light  company  of  tho  52nd  and  a  ser- 
geant and  twelve  grenadiers  of  the  71st.  The 
enemy  retreated  with  precipitation,  followed  with 
great  vigour  by  the  English,  who  pressed  on  so  , 
rapidly  that  they  entered  the  different  barriers 
with  the  fugitives,  killing,  among  several  others, 
the  second  killadar,  and  trained  possession  of  the 
top  of  tho  mountain,  where  the  head  killadar 
was  mado  prisoner.  So  close  and  critical  was  the 
pursuit  that  the  sergeant  of  tho  71st,  when  at 
some  distance,  shot  the  man  who  was  in  tho  act 
of  closing  the  first  gate. 

More  than  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
OB  the  western  hill,  and  several  fell  down  tho 
precipices  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  as- 
sailants. The  prisoners  were  few,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  report,  the  garrison  had  consisted  of  i 
1600  men,  but  many  had  deserted  during  the  siege.  ' 
Thus,  in  spite  of  Tippoo's  prediction  that  one 
half  of  the  Europeans  employed  were  destined  to 
die  of  sickness  and  the  other  half  to  bo  killed  in 
the  attack,  the  stupendous  fortress  of  Savindroog 
was  taken  by  storm  in  less  than  an  hour,  in  open 
dav,  without  tho  loss  of  a  single  man  killed,  ami 
only  one  private  soldier  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
bull  from  one  of  our  own  batteries  rebounding 
from  the  rock  as  ho  mounted  to  the  assault. 

The  fall  of  Savindroog  was  the  prelude  to  the 
capture  of  several  other  hill-forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  amongst  these  was  Ootuahhooo, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Savindroog  and  thirty 
from  Bangalore.  On  tho  march  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  nrtny  from  Scringapatam  in  June  this 
fortress  had  been  summoned  to  surrender,  but  tho 
killadar  replied,  M I  have  eaten  Tippoo's  salt 
for  twenty  years,  and  will  not  give  up  my  post 
till  you  havo  taken  Scringapatam."  It  was  sup-  ] 
posed  that  the  fall  of  Savindroog  might  havo 
mado  him  less  scrupulous,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was 
despatched,  offering  liberal  terms.  The  staff  offl-  | 
cor  who  accompanied  it  was  beckoned  from  the 
fort  to  advance:  ho  complied  with  the  invitation, 
and  when  within  sixty  yards  of  the  gate  a  firo  of 
musketry  was  opened  upon  him  and  tho  non- 
•  i  i..n<  'I  ••tli<  •  i  who  Lor.  iln  ll.i.:,  1  ut  from 
which,  happily,  both  escaped  unhurt. 

On  tho  following  day  the  foil  was  attacked  in 
a  manner  for  which  tho  governor  was  not  pre- 
pared.   A  number  of  field-pieces  were  run  up  to 
,  and  undercover  of  their  fire 
escalade  commenced.    The  side  of  the  rock 
rose  at  an  angle  of  thirty-live  degroca, 
by  seven  ramparts  rising  above 


each  other,  including  that  of  the  pettah,  which 
wa>  t i r - 1  itemed  mm  carried  by  Captain  Scott,  of 
the  Bengal  army,  with  four  battalion  companies 
of  the  52nd  and  72nd  Regiments,  and  his  own  bat- 
talion of  Sepovs.  The  lower  fort  was  carried  so 
rapidly  that  the  killadar  sent  to  request  a  par- 
ley. While  tli  is  took  place  an  appearance  of 
treachery  was  observed  in  tho  upper  works,  the 
garrison  being  busily  employed  in  moving  puns 
and  brinpnjr  them  to  bear  on  the  assailants. 
Exasperated  at  this  sight,  and  impatient  of  the 
delay,  the  troops  again  rushed  on  to  the  assault, 
while  the  artillery  officers  were  ordered  as  fast  as 
one  wall  should  be  carried  to  point  the  guns  ovor 
the  heads  of  the  assailants  against  tho  next  wall 
in  succession,  for  the  purpose  of  keening  down 
the  fire  of  the  garrison.  Lieutenant  Mclnnis,  of 
the  72nd  Regiment,  led  the  storm,  with  part  of  tho 
Europeans,  and  tho  pioneers,  commanded  by 
Lieutenants  Dowse  and  McPherson,  supported  by 
Captain  Scott,  who  followed  in  more  regular  order 
with  the  rest  of  his  force.  Soma  of  the  gates  were 
burst  open  by  the  pioneers,  but  most  of  the  ram- 
parts were  carried  by  escalade,  till,  having  passed 
five  or  six  different  walls,  which  defended  this 
steep  and  difficult  rock,  the  troops  at  length  gained 
tho  summit. 

The  astonishment  and  confusion  of  tho  enemy 
were  so  great  that  their  tire,  though  heavy,  wss 
for  the  most  part  thrown  away,  and  as  soon  as  a 
single  European  was  seen  above  any  of  the  walls 
they  fled  precipitately.  The  killadar  was  mado 
prisoner,  and  many  of  the  garrison  killed :  many 
more,  terrified  at  sight  of  the  European  bayonets, 
threw  themselves  down  from  the  rock,  thus 
blindly  rushing  on  one  mode  of  death  in  their 
anxiety  to  escape  another.  The  total  number  of 
wounded  in  the  English  detachment  was  very 
small,  and  Ootrodroog  was  carried  without  tho 
loss  of  a  single  life. 

Thus  had  the  brigadiers  of  Cornwallis  attacked 
and  carried  fortresses  built  on  frowning  rock-, 
where  every  point  of  rugged  nature  had  been 
rendered  more  terrible  by  the  engineer's  art.  Tho 
way  .u  Seringapatam  was  now  laid  open,  and  tho 
time  hud  arrived  when  Tippoo,  in  his  last  strong- 
hold, must  await  tho  desperate  onslaught  of  tho 
Anglo- Indian  army. 


FOUR  MONTHS  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Tmk  » hole  records  of  disasters  at  sea  do  not 
perhaps  furnish  such  an  instance  of  perilous 
adventures  as  those  winch  the  crew  of  tho 
Grosetuor  East  Indiaman  encountered  during 
a  period  of  117  days.  This  vessel  sailed  from 
Trincoiiialce,  in  tho  island  of  Ceylon,  for  Eu- 
rope, on  tho  13th  of  June,  1782.  On  the  3rd  of 
August  Captain  Coxon,  her  commanded,  con- 
sidered himself  a  hundred  miles  from  tho  near- 
est land,  but  on  tho  following  day  the  ship  struck 
on  Borne  rocks  within  300  yards  of  tho  shore.  To 
save  her  was  impossible  ;  destruction  and  despair 
were  seen  in  every  countenance,  and  tho  utmost 
confusion  prevailed.  Those  most  composed  were 
employed  in  devising  means  to  gain  the  shore, 
and  set  about  framing  a  raft  of  such  masts,  yardsV 
and  spars  as  could  bo  got  together,  hoping  by  this 
expedient  to  convey  the  women,  children,  and  the 
sick  safe  to  land.  In  the  meantime  a  Lascar  and 
two  Italians  attempted  to  swim  ashore  with  tho 
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deep-sea  line:  one  of  tho  latter  perished  in  tho 
waves,  but  tho  others  succeeded. 

By  means  of  the  small  line  a  larger  one,  and 
afterwards  a  hawser,  were  conveyed  to  the  shore, 
the  natives,  who  had  crowded  to  the  water's  edge, 
assisting  the  sailors.  The  raft  being  finished,  it 
was  launched  overboard ;  but  a  nine-inch  haw- 
ser, by  which  it  was  held,  broke,  and  the  raft, 
driving  on  shore,  was  upset,  by  which  three  men 
vrere  drowned.  Tho  yawl  and  jolly-boat  were 
no  sooner  hoisted  out  than  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces.  Several  seamen  gained  the  land  by  tho 
hawser,  and  others  were  left  on  board,  when  the 
vessel  rent  asunder  fore  and  aft.  In  this  dis- 
tressing moment  they  crowded  on  tho  starboard 
quarter,  which  happily  floated  into  shoal  water, 
and  every  ono  on  board,  even  the  women  and 
children,  got  safe  on  shore,  except  the  cook's 
mate,  who  was  intoxicated,  and  could  not  bo  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  the  shin. 

When  they  hsd  assembled  on  shore  they  got 
eomo  hogs  and  poultry,  which  had  floated  from 
the  wreck,  and  made  a  repast.  Two  tents  were 
made  of  two  sails  that  bad  been  driven  ashore, 
under  which  the  ladies  reposed  for  the  first  night. 
Next  morning  the  natives  came  down  and  began 
to  carry  off  whatever  struck  their  fancy,  but  plun- 
dering Bcemed  to  be  their  only  object.  A  cask  of 
beef,  one  of  flour,  and  a  leaguer  of  arrack  were 
found  and  delivered  to  the  captain,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  called  the  survivors  of  tho 
shipwreck  together,  and,  having  divided  the  pro- 
visions among  them,  said  that,  as  on  board  he  had 
been  their  commanding  officer,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  still  suffer  him  to  continuo  his  command. 
An  unanimous  cry  of  "  By  all  means  "  was  the 
reply.  He  then  informed  them  that,  from  tho 
best  calculations  ho  could  make,  he  trusted  to  be 
able  to  reach  some  of  tho  Dutch  settlements  in 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days,  as  ho  intended  to  make  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thus  encouraged,  they  set  off  cheerfully,  for 
"hope  is  such  a  bait  it  covers  any  hook,"  and 
they  were,  therefore,  unwilling  to  dump  their 
courage  by  melancholy  forebodings.  Mr.  Logie, 
tho  chief  mate,  having  for  some  time  been  ill,  waa 
carried  in  a  hammock,  slung  on  a  pole,  ami  in 
this  laborious  occupation  all  the  men  cheerfully 
n bared.  A  man  of  tho  name  of  O'Brien,  being 
very  lame,  remained  behind,  saying  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  his  shipmates,  and  he 
would  therefore  endeavour  to  get  some  pewter 
from  the  wreck,  and  mako  trinkets  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  tho  natives. 

The  whole  company  now  set  forward,  and  soon 
met  about  thirty  of  the  natives,  among  whom 
was  one  Trout,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  committed 
murder,  and  had  flod  from  justice.  On  learning 
tho  course  they  were  travelling  ho  recapitulated 
tho  difficulties  they  would  meet  with,  and  gavo 
them  good  advice,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  conduct  them  to  the  Cape. 

The  next  day  they  were  stopped  by  about  400 
of  the  savages,  who,  after  pilfering  and  insulting, 
ut  last  bepan  to  beat  them.  Concluding  that  they 
were  marked  for  destruction,  they  determined  to 
defend  themselves  to  tho  last  extremity.  After 
placing  the  women,  children,  and  the  sick  at 
Borao  di 


listance,  under  th<>  protection  of  about  a 
dozen  of  their  number,  tho  remainder,  consisting 
of  eighty  or  ninety,  engaged  their  opponents  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  when,  getting  possession 


of  a  rising  ground,  they  forced  the  natives  to  a 
sort  of  compromise.  Several  of  the  company  cut 
the  buttons  from  their  coats,  and  gave  them  with 
other  little  trinkets  to  tho  natives,  who  then  went 
away,  and  returned  no  more. 

In  >the  night  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  make  a  fire,  in  order  to  keep  off 
tho  wild  beasts,  whose  bowlings  continually  dis- 
turbed them.  A  fresh  party  of  the  natives  came 
and  plundered  them,  seizing  the  gentlemen's 
watches,  and  examining  the  hair  of  the  ladies,  to 
see  if  diamonds  were  concealed  in  it.  They  also 
took  away  what  was  then  of  more  value  thai  dia- 
monds or  tho  gold  of  Ophir,  the  tinder-box,  flint, 
and  steel,  which  was  an  irreparable  loss,  and 
obliged  them  to  travel  in  future  with  firebrands 
in  their  hands. 

After  journeying  together  for  some  days  tho 
provisions  brought  along  with  them  were  nearly 
expended,  and,  the  fatigue  of  travelling  with  tho 
women  and  children  being  very  great,  the  sailors 
bopan  to  murmur,  and  seemed  every  one  deter- 
mined to  take  care  of  himself.  Captain  Coxon, 
with  the  first  mate  and  his  wife,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
James,  the  purser,  and  several  other  officers,  as 
well  as  seamen,  with  five  of  the  children,  agreed 
to  keep  together,  and  travel  slowly  as  before. 
Captain  Talbot,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Trotter, 
the  second  and  fourth  mate,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  seamen,  including  John  Hynes,  being  in 
all  about  forty- three,  went  on  before.  A  young 
boy,  Master  Law,  a  passenger,  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  crying  after  one  of  the  men,  it  was 
agreed  to  take  him  with  them,  and  to  carry  him 
by  turns,  whenever  he  should  bo  unable  to  walk. 

Both  parties  fult  great  pain  at  the  separation, 
as  they  had  little  hopes  of  meeting  again ;  but 
next  morning  early  tho  advancing  party,  having 
waited  all  night  by  the  side  of  a  river  for  the  ebb 
tide,  were  overtaken,  and  the  wholo  company  once 
more  united,  to  their  great  satisfaction.  Two 
days  afterwards  they  again  separated,  thinking 
that  by  travelling  in  soparate  bodies  they  would 
bo  less  likely  to  excite  tho  jealousy  of  the  natives. 
The  party  with  the  second  mate,  which  may  ba 
designated  Hynes' s  party,  as  from  him  tho  narra- 
tive is  principally  derived,  travelled  several  days 
through  untrodden  paths,  crossing  rivers  two 
miles  broad,  and  being  frequently  obliged  to  climb 
trees  to  explore  their  way.  • 

Wild  sorrel  and  shell  fish,  of  which  the  suj 
was  often  very  scant  v,  were  their  only  food,  unt 
a  dead  whale,  the  liver  only  of  which  amid  be 
eaten,  furnished  them  with  a  more  substantial, 
though  not  more  agreeable,  meal,  and  a  supply  for 
R  ime  days.  Tho  party  now  resolved  to  proceed 
inland ;  and  after  advancing,  during  three  days 
and  nights,  through  a  fine  pleasant  country,  in 
which  they  saw  many  deserted  villages,  they  came 
to  a  river  which  they  were  unablo  to  cross.  Captain 
Talbot  was  so  much  fatigued  that  he  could  not 
proceed  with  tho  rest  of  the  company,  and  his 
faithful  coxswain  remained  behind  with  him. 
Neither  of  them  was  ever  heard  of  after. 

Another  dead  whale  having  been  discovered, 
the  partv,  with  the  assistance  of  two  spike-nails 
which  they  had  burnt  out  of  a  plank,  cut  part  of 
it,  which  "they  took  in  bags  along  with  thom  ;  a 
dead  seal  was  another  seasonable  supply,  and 
was  carefully  husbanded.  This  party  had  beeu 
severely  treated  by  the  natives,  and  had  lost  fivo 
of  their  number,  including  tho  carpenter.  Tho 
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command  of  tho  company  now  devolved  on  the 
steward,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  child,  whom 
he  treated  with  great  tenderness. 

On  arriving  at  a  village  tbey  obtained  a  young 
bullock,  in  exchange  for  the  inside  of  a  watch  and 
a  few  buttons.  They  killed  it  with  one  of  tho 
lances  belonging  to  tho  natives,  and,  dividing  it 
in  pieces,  distributed  them  by  lot.  The  skin  was 
inwi  cut  in  pieces,  and  those  obtaining  portions 
ui  it  made  tin  m  into  Bhocs.  This  wns  the  only 
instance  of  tho  party  being  able  to  get  any  sus- 
tenance from  tho  natives,  except  thut  tho  women 
Mimctimca  pave  the  boy  a  little  milk. 

A  sandy  de«#rt  next  occupied  them  ten  days  in 
pausing,  during  which  no  natives  wero  seen  ;  but 
they  afterwards  came  to  a  small  village,  where 
they  got  a  little  milk  for  tho  buy,  and  afterwards 
port  of  the  tk'sh  of  some  sea-crows  and  sea-lions, 
which  were  hung  up  to  dry  in  one  of  the  huts. 
Two  rivers  were  crossed,  and  tbey  now  reposed 
two  days,  in  hopes  of  their  corupnnions  coming 
up.  But  ten  days  afterwards  they  discovered,  by 
some  small  piece*  of  rags  scattered  here  and  there 
<in  the  way,  that  thev  were  before  them.  Enter- 
ing a  large  sandy  desert,  where  littlo  wood  or 
water  was  to  be  seen,  tbey  observed  written  on 
the  tsand  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  valley,  "  Turn 
in  hire,  and  you  %cill  find  pltuty  of  wood  and 
water."  This  direction  they  hastened  to  obey, 
und  saw,  from  tho  remains  of  lires  and  other 
i races,  that  their  companions  had  rested  in  a  re- 
cces. 

The  sight  of  thirty  or  forty  elephants  terrified 
tbeui,  and  they  wero  continually  harassed  bv 
the  natives,  who  killed  one  of  their  party  and 
wounded  John  Ilyncs.  The  cooper  died  with 
tho  fatigue,  and  soon  afterwards  the  little  boy, 
wbesc  tender  frame  had  borne  so  much  suffering, 
sunk  under  it.  They  now  began  to  suffer  much 
from  thirst,  ns  no  water  could  be  obtained,  and 
several  of  them  died. 

Their  number  was  now  reduced  to  three — 
Hyues,  Evans,  and  Wormington,  the  boatswain's 
mate,  who  earnestly  importuned  his  companions 
to  determine  by  l«jt  who  should  die,  that  by 
drinking  bis  blood  tho  other  two  might  be  pre- 
served ;  but  this  tho  others  refused.  They  soon 
after  came  up  with  four  of  the  sleward's'party, 
who  appeared  to  have  suffered  as  much  as  them- 
selves. One  person  soon  afterwards  died,  and 
the  rcmuining  six  journeyed  onwards,  until  they 
at  length  reached  a  Dutch  settlement,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  oue  Roostoff,  who 
lived  about  300  or  400  miles  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Roostoff  inuuedialely  ordered  a 
cheep  to  be  killed,  on  which  they  breakfasted  and 
dined  ;  and  then  another  Dutchman,  named  Quin, 
who  lived  about  nine  miles  distant,  brought  a 
cart  and  six  horses  to  convey  them  to  tho  Cape. 
It  was  on  the2!)thof  Novemlor  that  they  readied 
Roostoff*  s  dwelling,  having  been  117  days  occu- 
pied in  their  weary  journey. 

They  were  now  forwarded  in  carts  from  ono 
settlement  to  another,  to  Zwellcndham ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole  way,  wherever  they  passed  tho 
night,  the  farmers  assembled  to  hear  thou*  melan- 
choly story,  and  supplied  them  with  many  articles 
of  which  they  stood  in  need.  As  a  war  then  ex- 
isted between  Groat  Britain  and  Holland,  two  of 
the  men  were  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape, 
whilo  the  rest  remained  at  Zwellcndbam. 

The  governor,  bearing  their  story,  humanely 


sent  a  party  of  100  Europeans  and  300  Hotten- 
tots, attended  by  a  great  number  of  waggons, 
each  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  in  order  to  save  such 
articles  as  could  bo  secured  from  the  wreck,  and 
to  rescue  such  of  the  sufferers  as  might  be  dis- 
covered, or  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Brada 
and  trinkets  were  sent  to  ransom  them,  if  neces- 
sary. The  party  met  with  no  interruption  from 
tho  natives  for  some  time ;  but  they  afterward* 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  waggons,  and  the 
Dutch  wero  obliged  to  travel  further  on  horse- 
back. Only  twelve  of  the  wretched  sufferer*,  in- 
cluding sovon  Lascars  and  two  black  women, 
could  be  found  ;  and  these,  with  six  sailors,  who 
had  first  reached  the  Cape,  were  sent  to  England 
in  a  Danish  ship. 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  company,  and  the- 
belief  of  their  being  alive,  excited  great  com- 
miseration;  and  in  1790  another  expedition  w&t 
fitted  out  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  but  without 
success,  although  the  roports  of  the  natives  in- 
duced the  belief  that  some  of  them  were  etill 
living. 


ESCAPE  OF  MRS.  SPENCER  SMITH. 

In  1806,  when  the  French  under  General 
Lauriston  entered  Venice  and  established  a  new 
government,  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  was  residing 
there  for  tho  benefit  of  her  health,  with  two 
infant  children.  She  received  an  order  to  appear 
before  the  French  police.  On  obeying  the  sum- 
mons she  was  declared  to  be  under  arrest  aa  a 
French  prisoner,  and  commanded  to  depart  with- 
in a  week  for  the  city  of  Bas&ano,  the  place  fixed 
upon  by  tho  government  for  her  residence. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  all  high  phrases  to  the 
contrary,  did  Napoleon  or  his  lieutenants  wage 
war  against  a  woman ;  and  on  her  demanding' 
tho  reason  for  this  treatment  they  answered, 
"  Your  country  and  your  NAME." 

Tho  simple  facts  were  that  she  was  a  sister-in- 
law  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  gallant  Sir 
Sidney,  with  a  swarm  of  unruly  Turks  and  a 
handful  of  British  tars,  bad,  some  few  years 
before,  entirely  foiled  Bonaparte's  attack  on 
Acre. 

In  a  very  few  days  it  appeared  that  the  order 
to  repair  to  Bassano  was  a  mere  feint,  and  that 
tho  real  instructions  of  tho  French  police  wero 
to  send  her  prisoner  of  war  to  the  fortress  of 
Valenciennes.  At  tho  moment  when  she  was 
anxiously  waiting  to  receive  a  passport  to  enable 
her  to  quit  Venice  she  was  arrested  by  a  party  of 
gendarmes,  told  of  her  destination  to  Valen- 
ciennes, and  placed  in  a  state  of  close  confine- 
ment in  her  chamber,  previously  to  being  con- 
ducted to  France. 

Tho  friends  of  Mrs.  Smith  were  struck  with 
consternation  and  grief  at  this  change  in  her 
fate ;  but,  endued  herself  with  an  admirable 
degree  of  fortitude,  she  roused  tho  courage  of 
those  who  wept  around  her,  nor  once  appeared 
Kbakou,  till  her  lovely  infants  carao  running  to 
her  anus  to  ask  why  she  was  so  sad.  She  wished, 
by  any  sacrifice,  to  preserve  them  from  the  fate  to 
w:hicb  she  was  doomed.  But  how  was  thia  to  lo 
donor'  Who  Mas  able  to  help  her  by  6aving 
tbem  P  In  evident  anguish  sho  looked  round  ou 
each  of  the  small  circle  of  friends  who  sym- 
pathised with  her  situation,  and  in  mournful 
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silence  her  eyea  explained  her  supplication  to  ! 
them  all. 

Among  the  number  of  these  friends  was  a 
young  Sicilian  nobleman,  the  Marquis  do  Salvo. 
Overcome  bv  tho  sensations  which  so  tender  a 
scene  excited,  he  rushed  from  tho  room ;  and 
when  he  bnd  recovered  composure  sufficient  to 
return,  it  was  to  intimate  privately  to  Mrs.  I 
Smith  that  ho  hod  formed  and  resolved  to  exe- 
cute, at  nil  hazards,  tho  generous  design  of 
effecting  the  cscnpo  both  of  herself  and  of  her 
children. 

Tho  children  not  having  been  placed  under  tho  i 
immediate  vigiianco  of  tho  police,  the  marquis 
succeeded,  without  any  great  difficulty,  in  getting  j 
them  conveyed  away  to  Gratz,  where  the  Countess 
8trazzoldo,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Smith,  resided ;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  the  attempt 
to  effect  Mrs.  Smith's  own  escapo  till  after  sho 
had  left  Venice  and  was  on  her  way  to  the  Alps. 

It  was  necessary  to  tho  success  of  tho  project 
that  tho  Marquis  do  Salvo  should  accompany 
Mrs.  Smith  on  the  road ;  and,  nothing  being  more 
reasonable  than  her  request  that  a  friend  might 
be  permitted  to  travol  with  her,  it  was  readily 
complied  with,  and  the  marquis  took  his  seat 
beside  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  gondola  which  conveyed 
her  a  prisoner  from  Venice. 

It  was  at  Brescia  that  the  marquis  had  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  Mrs.  Smith's  deliverance,  it 
being  the  nearest  place  to  neutral  territory.  The 
party  were  to  stop  here  two  days.  The  room  of 
the  inn  in  which  Mrs.  Smith  was  confined  was 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  gendarmes  were 
posted  in  the  room  adjoining,  with  the  door  open. 
The  Marquis  de  Salvo  occupied  an  apartment  in 
another  part  of  the  house.  jRarly  on  the  morning 
after  their  arrival  tho  marquis  slipped  out  un- 
seen by  the  gendarmes,  and,  while  the  police  of 
Brescia  were  yet  in  ignorance  of  his  arrival  with 
Mrs.  Smith,  went  and  got  a  passport  signed  for 
tho  Tyrol.  From  the  police  he  hastened  to  survey 
tho  outlets  of  the  city,  but,  to  his  sorrow,  could 
see  no  other  passage  than  through  tho  gates, 
which  wcro  ail  strongly  guarded.  He  was  not, 
however,  dismayed,  but  immediately  set  about 
procuring  all  the  means  for  their  escape— a  light 
carriage,  which  could  travel  anywhere ;  horses, 
to  spare  them  the  necessity  of  waiting  at  the  post- 
houses  ;  a  man's  dress  for  tho  disguise  of  Mrs. 
Smith  ;  and,  finally,  a  bill  of  health,  which  would 
bo  requisite  on  entering  another  country.  All 
this  he  Accomplished  before  ten  o'clock  in  tho 
moraine,  when  ho  returned  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
availed  himself  of  an  hour,  while  the  soldiers 
were  at  the  street-door,  to  settle  with  her  all  that 
was  t*  bo  prepared  and  attempted.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  go  next  day  to  reconnoitre  the  en- 
virons of  Brema,  and  collect  all  the  information 
possible  respecting  the  places  through  whioh  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass :  and  that  on  the  en- 
suing night,  nt  eleven  o  clock,  Mrs.  Smith  was  to 
let  down  a  string  from  tho  window  to  tho  ground, 
to  which  the  marquis  was  to  bo  ready  to  tio  a 
paper,  communicating  what  further  discoveries 
and  arrangements  he  had  mado. 

Returning  downstairs,  the  marquis  told  the 
guards  that  his  affairs  prevented  hun  from  con- 
tinuing any  longer  in  the  company  of  this 
woman  ;  that  the  slow  manner  in  which  sho  tra- 
velled greatly  rein  led  his  journey  ;  that  ho  had 
to  goto  Paris  with  all  possible  despatch;  and,  bo- 


sides  (flattering  them  by  apparent  confidence),  ho 
assured  them  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  exposed  to 
the  stigma  of  being  the  friend  of  a  woman  whose 
arrest  was  demanded  by  tho  Emperor  of  tho 
French.  Ho  added  that  it  was  his  intontion  to 
leave  Brescia  that  very  evening,  and  that,  as  ho 
did  not  liko  to  tell  tho  lady  that  such  was  his  in- 
tention, he  begped  as  a  favour  that  they  would 
havothe  goodness  to  inform  her  of  it  themselves. 
Tho  guards  murmured  their  opinions  to  ono 
another,  and,  turning  to  tho  marquis,  in  a 
friendly  tone  commended  his  design,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  the  faithful  bearers  of  hiH  appology  to 
tho  lady. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  tho  marquis 
passed  the  gates  of  Brescia  and  directed  his  steps 
to  Salo.  On  his  arrival  there  no  officer  appealed 
at  the  gate  to  demand  his  passport,  nor  did  ho 
perceive  any  crowd  of  idlo  gazers  about  his  chaise, 
to  look  at  the  strauaer,  as  is  tho  custom  in  tho 
small  towns  and  villages  of  Italy— circumstances 
which  mado  him  at  onoc  fix  on  tho  place  as  ono 
which  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  pass  through 
without  observation.  He  then  hastened  to  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  di  Garda,  where  ho  engaged 
a  covered  boat  with  twelve  oars,  to  be  ready  next 
morning  at  six  o'clock  for  passing  tho  lako  with 
all  expedition. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  tho  forenoon  nothing  fur- 
ther remained  to  be  prepared  at  Salo,  and,  as  ho 
could  not  well  return  to  Brescia  before  tho  even- 
ing, ho  employed  tho  interval  in  making  a  ladder 
of  rope  ana  pieces  of  wood,  and  succeeded  in 
making  ono  as  long  as  ho  thought  would  be  rc- 
uircd.  When  this  important  implement  was 
nished  he  wrote  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  as  the  night  closed  in  returned  to 
Brescia,  which  he  entered  just  as  the  gates  wero 
being  shut.  He  left  tho  horse  and  chaise  at  an 
inn,  situated  in  a  solitary  square,  telling  tho  ostler 
that  he  would  return  by  three  o'clock  in  tho 
morning. 

It  was  near  threo  o'clock  when,  drossed  as  a 
Brescian  postillion,  and  with  the  ropo  ladder  and 
letter  under  his  cloak,  he  advanced  through  tho 
most  lonely  Btrcets  towards  the  inn  called  tho 
Two  Towers,  where  Mrs.  Smith  was.  He  stopped 
before  ho  approached  tho  window;  he  listened 
for  somo  time  to  tho  noise  of  the  soldiers;  and, 
after  convincing  himself  that  they  were  occu- 
pied in  drinking,  ho  drew  near  and  felt  for 
the  string  with  his  hand.  Having  found  it,  ho 
tiod  tho  ladder  and  letter  to  it,  and,  on  pulling  it 
gently,  it  was  instantly  drawn  up.  Ho  then  re- 
tired, overjoyed  at  seeing  the  first  danger  so  well 
got  over. 

After  waiting  threo  hours  ho  returned  under 
the  window,  at  which  shortly  after  a  figuro  pre- 
sented itself:  it  was  Mrs.  Smith.  The  marquis 
drew  near ;  Mrs.  Smith  asked  in  a  low  voice  if 
bo  was  her  friend ;  De  Salvo  replied,  "  I  am  that 
friend,  and  wait  for  you."  Mrs.  Smith  instantly 
proceeded  to  fasten  tho  ladder  "Scarcely  was 
this  done,"  says  tho  marquis,  "  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Smith  take  hold  of  the  window  and  cling  to 
the  wall,  pressing  with  uncertain  foot  the  first 
step.  I  perceived  sho  was  reluctant  in  trusting 
hontclf  upon  it :  the  unhappy  lady  stood  tottering 
upon  the  step,  and  seemed  to  tremble  so  much 
that  I  was  afraid  of  her  foiling.  But  I  was 
agreeably  undeceived  when  I  beheld  her  grasp- 
ing tho  iuota  of  tho  ladder,  and  boldly  determined 
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to  descend.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  !  A 
forlorn  woman,  anxious  to  escape  from  captivity, 
committing  herself  from  a  height  to  ropes,  which, 
even  while  they  tore  her  delicate  fingers,  she 
kissed  in  ccstacy,  because  they  were  instrumental 
to  her  release.  And  at  the"  same  timo  armed 
sentinels  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  who  were 
ready  to  dart  upon  her  if  their  sleep  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  least  noise."  Happily  the  silence 
of  the  night  and  its  intense  gloom  remained  un- 
disturbed, and  she  reached  the  ground  without 
receiving  any  essential  injurv. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  her  gallant  liberator  now 
hurried  in  breathless  haste  from  street  to  street, 
till  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  fortress  of 
Brescia.  Here  the  violence  of  Mrs.  Smith's  de- 
sire to  save  herself  was  such  that  she  actually 
offered  to  attempt  scaling  the  walls  ;  but  on  the 
marquis  acquainting  her  that  a  chaise  was  in 
waiting  at  the  inn  near  the  gates  her  agitation 
was  somewhat  calmed.  They  found  the  chaise 
ready,  but  the  hour  for  opening  the  gates  had  not 
yet  arrived.  At  their  earnest  entreaties,  however, 
the  guard  opened  them,  and  they  passed  through 
«.n  the  3rd  day  of  May  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

They  reached  Salo  at  half-past  six  the  samo 
morning,  hastened  on  board  the  boat  which  the 
marquis  had  engaged  to  convey  them  across  the 
Lake  di  Garda,  and  in  eight  hours  more  reached 
I  he  Tyrolean  frontier  in  safety. 


TTIE  MERCHANT-KINGS  OF 
VENICE. 

Change  tho  granite  roadways  of  London  into 
canals— its  deafening  jangle  uf  omnibuses  and 
broad -wheelers  into  tho  gentle  splash  of  the 
gondolier's  oar — its  doll's-house  uniformity  of 
doors  and  windows  into  an  endless  variation  of 
marble  palaces — and  you  have  a  random  sketch 
of  Venice.  Enter  one  of  those  noble  dwellings ; 
thread  your  way  through  its  bewildering  cor- 
ridors ;  descend  a  gloomy  staircase;  note  the 
creaking  of  each  bolt,  hinge,  and  lock  ;  still  de- 
scend ;  snuff  the  vault-like  odour  of  each  recess; 
and,  with  half-drawn  breath,  you  will  be  ready 
to  believe  tho  saying,  "  In  Venice  every  street 
has  a  palace,  every  palace  a  dungeon,  and  every 
dungeon  a  victim. 

In  fact,  no  visitor  to  that  famed  Italian  city 
should  forget  that,  with  all  her  beauty,  she  has 
been  a  sorry  jade  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Foremost  of  her  time,  she  sat  a  queen  in  com- 
merce, arts,  and  arms,  while  poor  England  wal- 
lowed in  the  slough  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  in 
an  evil  hour  Venice  resigned  herself  to  tho  care 
Of  a  secret  Council  of  Ten,  who  took  so  much 
care  of  her  that  they  ultimately  destroyed  her. 
Under  tho  rule  of  those  tyrants  none  were  safe. 
The  city  swarmed  with  spies.  If  at  the  public 
theatro  one  face  beamed  with  more  attractions 
than  another,  it  was  the  face  of  a  spy.  If  in  the 
private  confessional  a  reverend  ecclesiastic  lis- 
tened to  the  heart -story  of  a  penitent,  it  was  the 
ear  of  a  spy.  Doubt,  fear,  suspicion  chained 
every  tongue.  If  a  gay  sprightly  son  of  the 
people,  or  one  of  its  venerable  fathers,  or  ono  of 
its  proudest  daughters,  was  missed  from  public 
observation,  nono  daro  inquire  tho  fate  of  the  | 


lost  one :  perhaps  the  Bridge  of  Sigh*  or  the 
Dungeons  of  St.  Mark  might  tell  a  tale  of  the 
gag,  tho  bowstring,  the  hangman's  rope,  or  the 
headsman's  axe — but  none  dare  inquire.  The 
Council  of  Ten,  perhaps,  might  make  the  revela- 
tion, but  perhaps  only  ono  of  them  knew  the 
secret,  and  the  other  nine  dare  not  mquiir. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  result  of  the  spy  system. 
Those  ten  Secret  Daring  Cowards,  while  making 
tho  world  tremble,  lived  in  agonies  of  fear  them- 
selves. 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  tho  limits  of  this, 
our  Book  of  Battles,  we  will  simply  relate  one 
or  two  tragedies  in  the  history  of  that  famed 
Italian  city. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  Prince  of  Padua,  main- 
tained an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  superior 
strength  of  Venice,  and,  after  a  brilliant  defence, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  in  hia  capital  to  the 
republican  arms.  Tho  Venetian  proveditori,  or 
commissaries,  who,  according  to  the  practice  of 
their  republic,  attended  her  armies  to  control  the 
military  commanders,  declared  that  they  had  no 
power  to  treat  with  the  Signor  of  Padua,  but 
they  invited  him  to  deliver  the  city  into  th«r 
hands,  and  to  proceed  to  negotiate  in  person  with 
tho  senate  himself.  Upon  the  faith  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  Carrara,  with  one  of  hia  sons,  obeyed 
their  counsel,  and  embarked  for  Venice.  On 
their  arrival  in  that  city  they  were  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  senate,  and  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  before  the  doge  to  entreat  the 
mercy  of  the  republic.  The  doge,  raising  the 
suppliants,  seated  them  on  either  aide  of  hL» 
throne,  and  addressed  a  discourse  to  them,  in 
which  he  recounted  the  benefits  that  the  republic 
had  at  former  periods  conferred  on  their  house, 
and  reproached  them,  but  without  bitterness, 
with  the  ingratitude  by  which  they  had  repaid 
her.  The  Carrara  replied  only  by  imploring  the 
clemency  of  the  senate,  and  they  were  then  con- 
ducted to  tho  prisons  of  St.  Mark,  where  they 
were  suffered  to  see  Gincomo,  another  of  the  sons 
of  Francesco,  who  was  already  a  prisoner.  Since 
his  captivity  he  had  remained  in  ignorance  of 
their  late,  and  little  expected  to  meet  them  in 
that  abode  of  misery.  The  interview  between 
these  unhappy  relatives  could  draw  tears  even 
from  Venetian  jailors. 

While  the  senato  seemed  to  hesitate  on  their 
fate,  the  Council  of  Ten  adopted  the  atrocious 
maxim  that  for  enemies  so  dangerous  by  their 
valour  and  restless  talents  there  was  no  secure 

Erison  but  tho  tomb.  They  removed  the  ca«e 
efore  their  own  tribunal,  and  the  Signor  of 
Padua  was  suddenly  desired,  by  the  mouth  of  a 
friar,  to  prepare  for  death.  After  ho  had  con- 
fessed the  priest  left  him,  and  two  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  entered  his  prison,  attended  by  a  body  of 
their  myrmidons.  The  indignant  prince,  who 
acknowledged  no  submission  to  the  stato  of 
Venice,  mot  his  end  as  fearlessly  as  he  had  lived. 
Seizing  a  wooden  stool,  the  only  article  of  furni- 
ture in  his  dungeon,  he  rushed  upon  his  mur- 
derers, and,  in  the  effort  to  sell  his  lifo  dearly, 
was  at  last  overpowered  and  strangled  with  the 
strings  of  a  cross-bow.  The  next  day  his  two 
bravo  sons  shared  the  same  fate. 

These  foul  murders  of  independent  and  fallen 
princes  were  followed  within  a  few  years  by  an 
act  of  national  ingratitude  yet  more  flagrant  and 
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odious.  To  Francesco  Carmagnola,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  captains  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Venice  had  been  indebted  for  a  brilliant 
rourse  of  victory,  which  extended  her  sceptre 
over  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Lom- 
bard plains.  But  his  successes  were  no  sooner 
chequered  by  some  partial  reverses  than  the 
Council  of  Ten  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  his 
fidelity,  and  secretly  resolved  on  his  destruction. 
He  was  invited  to  Venice  to  confer  with  tho 
senate  on  tho  restoration  of  peace,  and  welcomed, 
both  on  his  route  and  when  ho  arrived  at  the 
capital,  with  studied  and  flattering  honours.  He 
was  introduced  into  the  ducal  palace,  but  his 
suite  was  advised  to  r.tire,  us  he  would  be  de- 
tained in  long  conference  with  the  doge  and  the 
assembled  senate,  and  it  was  alrcadv  late  in  tho 
day.  As  soon  as  the  palate  was  cleared  of  his 
attendants  the  gates  were  closed ;  he  was  then 
told  that  the  doge  was  indisposed  and  could  not 
sec  him  until  tho  next  morning,  and  as  he 
crossed  the  palace  court  to  withdraw  he  was 
suddenly  seized.  A  door  which  led  to  his  des- 
tined prison  was  opened,  and  ho  had  only  time 
to  exclaim  that  he  was  lost  when  he  was  hurled 
down  into  his  dungeon.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  during  his  suffer- 
ings, which  w<  re  aggravated  by  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  tho  service  of  this  detcstablo  govern- 
ment, a  confession  of  guilt  is  said  to  have  been 
extorted  from  him.  No  proof,  however,  was  ever 
nddwed  ogainst  him,  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
public  execution  with  a  gag  over  his  mouth.  Ho 
met  his  death  on  a  spot  between  the  two  columns 
represented  in  our  engraving. 
For  thirty  years  the  Doge  Francesco  Foscari 


had  signalised  his  administration  by  a  train  of 
splendid  conquests.  His  personal  activity  and 
talents  had  animated  the  warlike  counsels  of  tho 
state ;  ho  had  acquired  a  dazzling  reputation,  and 
ho  enjoyed  a  greater  credit  than  almost  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  influence  and  glory  of  the 
doge  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  the  Council  of  Ten ;  a  knowledge  of 
his  ambitious  character  had  increased  their  dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  and  they  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  punish  tho  chief  magistrate  of 
their  state  for  his  popularity  and  fame.  If  tho 
desire  of  elevating  his  family  had  once  inflamed 
Foscari,  his  pride  had  already  been  quenched  in 
domestic  sorrows,  and  chilled  by  age.  He  had 
lost  three  sons,  the  successive  hopes  of  his  house: 
only  a  fourth,  Jacopo,  survivcd{  and  it  was  by 
the  infliction  of  frightful  miseries  on  him  that 
the  Council  of  Ten,  with  cold  and  stern  malig- 
nity, seized  the  occasion  of  embittering  tho  hut 
years  of  his  father. 

Upon  a  secret  accusation  of  having,  contrary 
to  law,  received  presents  of  jewels  from  tho  Duke 
of  Milan,  Jacopo  Foscari  was  in  144.)  draggi  d 
before  tho  Council  of  Ton.  In  tho  presence  of 
that  tribunal,  at  which  his  unhappy  parent  was 
compelled  to  preside  (such  was  the  refinement 
of  Venetian  cruelty),  he  was  tortured  into  an 
avowal  of  the  charge,  and  then  condemned,  by  a 
sentence  which  the  dogo  was  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce from  his  own  lips,  to  an  eternal  banish- 
ment from  the  city.  For  five  years  after  this 
Jacopo  Foscari  lived  tranquilly  in  his  exile  at 
Treviso,  until,  in  1450,  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
was  assassinated.  From  his  causes  of  hatred  to 
that  body  for  their  oppression  of  his  father  and 
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himself,  and  from  the  accidental  presence  of  his 
servant  at  Venice,  Jacopo  was  suspected  of  the 
murder.  He  was  brought  to  the  capital, "but  the 
most  frightful  torments  could  wring  no  con- 
fessions from  him.  The  doge  was  still  the 
agonised  spectator  of  his  sufferings,  and  still  they 
were  prolonged  by  his  inhuman  tyrants  to  an 
extent  which  unsettled  the  reason  of  the  victim. 
He  was  now  sent  to  a  distant  banishment  in  the 
colonies  and  the  real  nut  bur  of  the  assassination 
with  which  he  had  been  charged  was  discovered 
by  a  dying  confession. 

The  innocence,  the  fearful  wretchedness  of 
Jacopo  Fuscari  made  no  impression  on  his  cne- 
mif  s ;  his  longing  fits  for  home  became  a  mad- 
ness ;  and,  finding  that  all  hope  of  i  •  '  v  ion  to 
his  family  was  past,  he  contrived,  in  the  wildness 
of  his  despair,  the  means  of  at  least  embracing 
them  before  he  died.  He  wrote  from  his  exilo  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  imploring  his  interference 
with  tbe  senate,  and,  knowing  that  thil  applica- 
tion t<>  a  foreign  prince  would  in  itself  be  con- 
htrued  into  a  crime,  he  purposely  suffered  the 
letter  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  spies  who  sur- 
rounded him.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  Council  of 
Ten,  and  Jacopo,  as  he  had  expected,  was  imme- 
diately summoned  a  prisoner  to  Venice.  For  the 
third  time  was  he  tortured  before  tho  eyes  of  his  1 
father ;  tho  touching  declaration  that  he  had 
written  the  letter  merely  to  gain  a  last  sight  of 
his  apod  parents  and  his  wifo  moved  not  the 
compassion  of  his  enemies,  and  his  frame  was 
mangb  d  and  dislocated  anew.  In  this  state  his 
disl rac  ed  family  were  permitted  to  visit  him  in 
prison,  and  his  heart  thus  received  its  last  sad 
satisfaction.  The  sentence  of  banishment  was 
confirmed  with  increased  severity,  but  his  eternal 
release  from  earthly  oppressors  ftt  hand  ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  dragged  his  agonised  limbs  to  the 
shore  of  his  exile  when  death  terminated  his  suf- 
ferings. 

The  unhappy  doge  had  twice  solicited  per- 
mission to  abdicate  a  dignity  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  his  family  and  to  himself,  and  by  the  re- 
signation of  which  he  hoped  to  satiate  the  hatred 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  stop  the  persecution  of  his 
son.  But  tho  Council  of  Ton  had  as  often  forcibly 
rotainod  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  now  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  and,  after  tho  death  of  Jacopo, 
oppressed  with  years  and  grief,  was  no  longer 
<•  umble  ■  :'  di-i  barging  the  vain  <  eremonial  of  his 
office,  liut  his  enemies  could  not  suffer  him  to 
die  in  pence.  Among  them  the  most  implacable 
was  Jacopo  Lorcdano.  At  the  instigation  of  this 
bitter  foe,  who  was  now  chief  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  it  was  resolved  by  that  tribunal  to  finish  the 
humiliation  of  tho  dore,  wh"=e  abdication  they 
hnd  before  rcfusod  to  accept.  They  now  required 
him  to  resign  his  dignity;  but  an  oath  which 
they  had  themselves  extorted  from  him  forbade 
him  to  do  so,  and  they  then  passed  a  sentence  of 
deposition  against  him.  They  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  leavo  the  palace  of  government  pri- 
vately, but  he  insisted  on  quitting  it  by  the  great 
staircase  on  which,  thirty-four  years  before,  he 
had  solemnly  been  installed  in  his  dignity.  Lean- 
ing on  his  staff,  the  old  man  descended  from  tho 
Ijr  -idat  tho  indignant  sympathy  of  the 

''titude,  and  retired  to  his  private 
••art  was  broken.    The  sound  of 
St.  Mark,  which  tolled  to  nn- 
n  of  his  successor,  struck  on  his 


ear  as  a  death-knell.  His  agitation  produced  th? 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  and  instantaneous  suf- 
focation. The  people  had  dared  to  regret  his  fate, 
and  we  may  learn  their  feeling  and  the  tyranny 
of  their  rulers  from  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
which  forbade  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  speak 
of  the  affair  of  Francesco  Toscari. 

Such  are  a  few  instances  of  the  cat-like  steps 
by  which  the  Venetian  Republic  accomplish-! 
the  ruin  of  its  friends  and  of  its  foes.  When  we 
hear,  therefore,  of  beautiful  Venice  despoiled  by 
the  French  and  kept  in  chains  by  the  Austrian* 
we  exp  rience  only  the  slightest  possible  shudder 
at  her  fate.  Let  us  hope  that,  reunited  to  Italy, 
she  may  become  a  dutiful  subject  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  prove  in  her  new  career  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  whether  for  a  man  or 
for  a  nation. 


LITTLE  DOLLY. 

There  was  a  poor  little  middy  on  board,  so 
delicate  and  fraguo  that  the  sea  was  clearly  m 
fit  profession  for  him ;  but  he  or  his  friends 
thought  otherwise,  and,  as  he  had  a  spirit  for 
which  his  frame  was  no  match,  he  soon  gave 
token  of  decay.  This  boy  was  a  great  favouriv 
with  everybody  :  the  sailors  smiled  whenever  ho 
passed  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  child  ;  the 
officers  petted  him,  and  coddled  him  np  with  all 
sorts  of  good  things;  and  his  messmates,  in  a 
stylo  which  did  not  altogether  please  him,  In' 
which  he  could  not  well  resist,  as  it  was  mean: 
most  kindly,  nicknamed  him  "  Dolly."  Poor 
fellow!  he  was  long  remembered  afterwards.  I 
forget  what  his  particular  complaint  was,  bat  he 
gradually  sunk,  and  at  hist  went  out  just  as  a 
taper  might  have  done,  exposed  to  such  gusts  of 
wind  as  blew  in  that  tempestuous  region,  lie  died 
in  tho  morning,  but  it  was  not  until  the  evening 
that  he  was  prepared  for  a  seaman's  grave. 

I  remember,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  going 
to  the  side  of  the  boy's  hammock,  and  on  laying 
my  hand  upon  his  brc  ist  was  astonished  to  find 
it  still  warm — so  much  bo  that  1  almost  imagined 
I  could  feci  the  heart  beat.  This  of  course  was 
a  vain  fancy ;  but  1  was  much  attached  to  my 
little  companion,  being  then  not  much  taller  my- 
self, and  I  was  soothed  and  gratified,  in  a  childish 
way,  by  discovering  that  my  friend,  though  many 
hours  dead,  had  not  yet  acquired  the  usual  re- 
volting dullness. 

In  after  years  I  havo  sometimes  thought  of 
this  incident,  when  reflecting  on  tho  pleasing 
doctrine  of  tho  Spaniards,  that  as  soon  as  children 
die  they  are  translated  into  angels,  without  any 
of  thoso  cold  obstructions  which  they  pretend 
intercept  and  retard  the  souls  of  other  mortals. 
Tho  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the 
funeral  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  the 
fam-iful  superstitions  of  the  sailors  upon  tho 
occasion,  have  combined  to  fix  tho  whole  scene  in 
my  memory. 

Something  occurred  during  the  day  to  prevent 
the  funeral  taking  place  at  tho  usual  hour,  and 
the  ceremony  was  deferred  till  long  after  sunset. 
The  evening  was  extremely  dark,  and  it  was 
blowing  a  treble-reefed  topsail  bnozo.  We  had 
just  sent  down  tho  top-gallant  yards,  and  made 
all  snug  for  a  boisterous  winter  s  night.  As  it 
|  became  necessary  to  have  lights  to  see  what  wca, 
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done,  several  signal  lanterns  were  placed  on  the 
break  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  others  along  tho 
hammock  railing*  on  tho  loo  gangway.  Tho 
whole  ship's  company  and  officers  wore  assembled, 
eoiue  on  the  booms,  others  in  the  boats,  while 
tho  main-rigging  was  crowded  half-way  up  to  the 
cat-hnrping:*.  Overhead,  the  mainsail,  illumi- 
nated as  high  as  tho  yard  by  the  lampB,  was 
bulging  forwards  under  tho  gale,  which  was  rising 
every  minute,  and  straining  so  violently  at  tho 
mainahect  that  there  was  somo  doubt  whether  it 
might  not  bo  necessary  to  interrupt  tho  funeral 
in  order  to  take  sail  off  the  ship.  Iho  lower-deck 
ports  lay  completely  under  water,  and  several 
times  tho  muzzles  of  tho  main-deck  guns  were 
plunged  into  the  sea;  so  that  the  end  of  the 
grating  on  which  tho  remains  of  poor  Dolly  were 
laid  once  or  twice  nearly  touched  the  tops  of  the 
waves  as  they  foamed  and  hissed  past.  The 
ruin  fell  fast  on  the  bare  heads  of  tho  crew,  drop- 
ping also  on  the  officers,  during  all  the  ceremony, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mainsail,  and  wetting  the 
leaves  of  the  Prayer-Book.  Tho  wind  sighed  over 
us  amongst  tho  wet  shrouds,  with  a  note  so 
mournful  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  dirge. 

The  ship,  pitching  violently,  strained  and 
creaked  from  end  to  end  •  so  that,  what  with  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  the  rattling  of  the  ropes,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  hardly  ono  word  of  tho 
service  could  be  distinguished.  The  men,  how- 
ever, understood,  by  a  motion  of  tho  captain's 
hand,  when  the  time  came,  and  tho  body  of  our 
door  little  brother  was  committed  to  the  deep. 

So  violent  a  squall  was  sweeping  past  tho  ship 
nt  this  moment  that  no  sound  was  heard  of  the 
usual  splash,  which  made  the  sailors  allege  that 
their  young  favourite  never  touched  tho  water  at 
nil,  but  was  at  once  carried  off  in  the  galo  to  his 
final  resting-place ! 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 
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A  FATAL  REPAST. 

Fatioued  and  exhausted  by  forced  marches,  a 
regiment  of  the  infantry  of  tho  guard  of  Jerome, 
tho  ex-King  of  Westphalia,  arrived  before  the 
monastery  of  Figueiras,  in  Spain.  Tho  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  a  Frenchman,  sent  in  an  officer 
to  demand  of  the  prior  tho  necessary  refreshment 
for  the  mon,  as  well  as  for  the  staff,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  officers.  The  prior,  with  somo  of 
tho  monks,  came  out  to  meet  the  general,  and 
assured  him  that  tho  inhabitants  of  Figueiras 
would  prepare  for  the  soldiers,  but  that  ho  him- 
self would  provide  a  frugal  meal  for  the  staff. 
The  prior's  offer  was  accepted,  Captain  Korff  re- 
ceived from  the  general  some  commissions  for  the 
regiment,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  it  was 
announced  that  tho  dinner  was  served  up  in  the 
refectory  of  the  monastery. 

Tho  general,  who  was  aware  that  the  French 
in  Spain  had  reason  to  be  on  their  guard  in 
eating  and  drinking  what  was  offered  by  the 
natives,  invited  tho  prior  to  dine  with  them.  Ho 
and  two  other  monks  accepted  the  invitation  in 


such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  felt 
much  flattered  by  it.  After  the  officers  had  taken 
their  seats  the  prior  said  grace,  carved,  ato  of 
every  dish  first,  and,  with  his  two  brethren,  who 
poured  out  the  wine,  drank  plentifully  with  his 
guests.  Tho  general  expressed  his  satisfaction 
to  the  prior,  whoso  kind  reception  had  surpassed 
all  expectation. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  cheerfulness  of  tho 
prior  was  changed  into  profound  seriousness ;  ho 
rose  from  his  seat,  thanked  tho  company  for  tho 
honour  they  had  done  him,  and  concluded  by 
asking  if  any  of  them  had  otfairs  to  settle  in  this 
M-orld,  adding,  with  emphasis— 

"  This,  pentlemen,  is  the  last  meal  you  and  I 
shall  take  on  earth.  In  an  hour  wo  shall  all  bo 
before  the  judgment -sent  of  God  !" 

Cold  and  trembling  horror  seized  the  amazed 
guests,  for  the  prior  and  his  two  monks  had 
poisoned  the  wine  in  which  they  had  pledged  the 
French  officers.  All  the  antidotes  given  by  tho 
French  physician  were  in  vain  :  in  less  than  an 
hour  every  man  had  ceased  to  live. 

A  THREAT  FULFILLED. 

When  the  great  Conde  commanded  tho  Spa- 
nish army  in  Flanders,  and  laid  siege  to  ono  of  the 
towns  there,  a  soldier  being  ill-treated  by  a* 
general  officer,  and  struck  several  times  with  a. 
cane,  for  somo  words  he  had  spoken,  answered, 
very  coolly  that  he  would  soon  mako  him  repent 
it.  Fifteen  days  after  the  same  general  ordered 
tho  colonel  of  the  trenches  to  find  him  out  a  bold 
and  intrepid  fellow  in  his  regiment  to  execute  a 
particular  service,  for  which  he  promised  a  re- 
ward of  100  pistoles.  The  soldier  above  spoken 
of,  who  passed  for  the  bravest  in  tho  regiment, 
offered  himself  for  tho  business,  and,  taking  with 
him  thirty  of  his  comrades,  performed  the  enter- 
prise, which  was  a  very  hazardous  one,  with  in- 
credible courage  and  success.  On  his  return 
the  general  highly  commended  him  and  gave  him 
the  hundred  pistoles  he  had  promised.  These, 
however,  the  soldior  immediately  distributed 
among  his  comrades,  saying  he  did  not  do  tho 
service  for  pay,  and  demanded  only  that,  if  his 
late  action  seemed  to  doservo  any  reeompenoe, 
they  would  mako  him  an  officer.  "  And  now, 
sir,  continued  he  to  his  pcneral,  who  did  not  know 
him,  "  I  am  the  holdior  whom  you  so  abused 
fifteen  days  ago ;  and  I  told  you  I  would  mako 
you  repent  it.'  The  general  instantly  recollected 
him,  and,  in  admiration,  threw  his  arms  round 
his  neck,  begged  his  pardon,  and  gave  him  a 
commission. 

THE  WRONO  PLACE  FOB  LUXURY. 

A  Yorxo  foreigner,  wealthy  and  of  distin- 
guished birth,  was  desirous  of  making  a  campaign 
as  a  volunteer  in  tho  Prussian  army.  He  ap- 
peared thero  with  a  superb  equipago,  a  tablo 
profusely  furnished,  and  all  the  other  appendage* 
of  opulence  and  luxury.  He  was  soon  greatly 
surprised  to  sco  himself  mated  with  very  little 
attention  or  respeef.  His  post  was  always  cither 
with  the  baggage  or  tin?  hospital.  He  had  oven 
tho  cruol  mortification  not  to  bo  present  at  the 
battlo  of  Kosbach.  Finding  that  the  representa- 
tions which  he  caused  at  different  times  to  bo 
made  to  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  produce  any 
effect,  ho  determined  to  go  himself  and  state  his 
complaint  to  his  Majesty.  44  Your  manner  of 
living  in  my  camp,"  said  Frederick  to  him,  "  U 
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disgraceful :  it  is  impossible  without  economy  and 
solf-i'enial  to  support  the  fatigues  and  the  duties 
of  war ;  and  if  you  arc  unable  to  submit  to  tho 
discipline  of  tho  Prussian  armies  I  entreat  you  to 
Tcturn  speedily  to  your  own  country." 

A  PATRIOT'S  AN8WER. 

A  Corsica*  gentleman  who  had  been  taken 
-prisoner  by  the  Genoese  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  ho  was  chained  to  the  ground. 
While  he  was  in  this  situation  tho  Genoese  sent 
a  message  to  him,  that  if  he  would  accept  a 
•commission  in  their  service,  he  might  havo  it. 
"  No,"  said  he :  "  were  I  to  embrace  your  offer, 
it  would  be  with  a  determined  purpose  to  take  tho 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  service  of  my 
country.  But  1  will  not  accept  it :  for  I  would 
not  have  my  countrymen  oven  suspect  that  I 
could  be  one  moment  unfaithful."  And  he  re- 
mained in  his  dungeon. 


Calts  of  tjje  Camp  Jftre  aito  fire 

(Suarttr-gefh. 
♦ 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  HiLLTABD.  Author  of  "Talca  In  tha  Cabin,"  fto. 

ciiafter  iv.  (continued.) 

At  length,  about  eight  bells,  the  whole  fury  of 
the  gathering  storm  burst.  The  wind  camo  with  a 
sudden  rush  that  rent  every  sail  into  ribbons,  and 
flung  the  Minerva,  which  was  on  the  top  of  a 
billow,  flat  on  her  beam  ends,  hurling  ono  of  the 
three  men  at  the  wheel,  and  the  look-out  in  tho 
forechains,  on  the  raging  water.  For  an  instant 
their  faces  gleamed  white  and  ghastly,  and  then, 
buried  in  the  green  surge,  they  were  swept  by,  far 
from  sight  or  human  aid. 

By  a  desperate  effort  the  helm  was  put  up  hard 
a-port,  onu  the  ship  lifted  on  her  keel,  when 
more  than  a  dozen  men  rose  half  drowned  from 
the  lee  scuppers. 

"Out  with  the  life-lines,  and  all  hands  to 
sccuro  spars  and  sail !"  roared  the  captain  through 
his  trumpet ;  but  so  distracting  was  the  howling 
and  shrieking  of  the  wind,  and  tho  hissing  and 
roaring  of  the  seething  ocean,  that  tho  words 
aoundod  like  a  whisper,  and  it  was  more  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary 
than  in  obedience  to  orders  that  the  crew  set 
about  the  needful  duty.  While  the  most  timid 
or  least  hardy  of  the  hands  intersected  the  deck 
with  btrv.ng  lifo-lines  for  the  sailors  to  cling  to 
while  performing  their  duties,  the  most  coura- 
geous sprang  into  tho  different  ratlins,  to  reach 
the  respective  masts,  tho  boatswain  leading  the 
hands  to  the  foremast,  as  the  first  and  second 
mates  headed  those  in  the  main  and  mizen. 

Of  all  the  perilous  duties  a  sailor  is  called  upon 
to  perform  the  one  the  men  were  now  upon  was 
perhaps  tho  most  dangerous.  The  ribbons  into 
which  the  sails  had  been  split,  and  then  drugged 
out  of  their  bolt-eyes,  were,  by  tho  fury  of  the 
gale,  lashing  the  masts  and  Bpors  as  with  rods  of 
iron,  while  the  spars  themselves  wcro  all  adrift 
and  swinging  about  in  the  most  dangerous 
manner. 


To  add  to  the  other  risks,  the  ship,  with  mere 
steerage  way,  and  without  an  atom  of  canvas  to 
keep  her  steady,  was  rocking  so  violently  that  it 
seemed  to  require  every  limb  and  effort  of  the 
mariners  to  secure  their  hold  and  avoid  being 
jerked  off  tho  hazardous  perch  on  which  they 
clung.  At  tho  game  time  the  forco  of  the  wina, 
as  it  tore  with  shrieking  discord  through  the 
shrouds  and  cordage,  and  bent  the  taper  niast* 
like  fishing-rods,  seemed  resolved  on  tearing  them 
from  their  hold. 

Despite  those  fearful  and  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  tho  hardy  sailors  went  about 
their  task  with  wonderful  courage  and  coolne**, 
now  brailing  up  a  loose  yard,  or  cutting  free  and 
giving  to  tho  wind  the"  fragments  of  sail  that 
threatened  to  flog  the  main-tops  into  splinters  ; 


and  the  heavy  and  responsible  duty  was  at  length 
accomplished. 

Phil  had  worked  with  an  energy  and  skill  that 
had  not  even  escaped  the  eye  of  the  boatswain ; 
but  that  malevolent  individual,  having  token  a 
mortal  hatred  to  tho  young  dandy,  as  ho  spite- 
fully called  him,  only  felt  a  more  intense  dislike 
for  the  youth,  who  gave  him  no  excuse  for  ccn- 
eure  or  condemnation. 

"Hero,  you  lubberly  dandy,"  shouted  Nixon 
in  Phil's  car,  as  ho  and  Johnson  were  accuring 
what  was  left  of  the  fore-topsail,  "  go  uloft  una 
brail  up  tho  topgallant  yard,  and  see  you  do  it 
before  there's  a  splinter  in  the  spar,  or  by  Davy 
Jones  I'll  take  tho  change  out  of  your  bones." 

"  It's  more  than  one  hand  can  do,"  cried  John- 
son, as  tho  ship  suddenly  careened  over  on  her 
side  and  immersed  the  whole  throe  up  to  their 
necks  in  the  wavo  through  which  they  were 
dragged.  "  I'll  go  with  him,"  he  added  when 
ablo  to  speak,  and  the  ship  with  a  lurch  rose 
again  on  her  keel. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  and  let  tho  cub 
alone!"  was  the  savage  rejoinder  of  the  boat- 
swain. 

"I  can  manage  it,  Ben,  never  fear,"  replied 
Phil,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and,  taking  no  notice 
of  Nixon,  he  proceeded  along  the  topsail-boom  till 
he  reached  the  shrouds,  up  which  no  ascended  as 
fast  as  his  clothes,  heavy  with  water,  would  allow 
him.  When  within  a  yard  of  the  spot  where  the 
suspended  end  of  the  spar  was  falling  like  a  flail 
on  tho  delicate  mast  a  sailor  crept  out  on  the 
cross-trees,  from  behind  the  ends  of  the  tattered 
sail,  not  an  arm's  length  above  Phil.  The  heel  of 
tho  yard  fell  at  that  moment  with  its  full  force 
on  the  unfortunate  man's  head,  the  hands  in- 
stantly relaxed  their  hold  of  the  back-stays,  and 
tho  body,  toppling  over  the  narrow  platform,  fell  to 
tho  dock  on  the  ombings  of  the  fore-hatch. 

Though  fully  conscious  of  tho  fate  that  had 
just  befallen  one  of  his  shipmates,  and  sensible  of 
tho  mercy  shown  to  himself  (for  had  he  been  a 
moment  quicker  in  his  movements  ho  would  havo 
been  tho  victim),  Phil  lost  not  an  instant  in  idle 
delay,  but,  springing  up  the  next  few  rounds  of 
the  ratlins,  threw  his  arms  round  both  mast  and 
yard,  and  then,  securing  himself  in  tho  cross-trees, 
was  enabled  to  lash  both  together,  lie  had  al- 
ready risen  to  his  feet,  and  partly  secured  the 
hampered  sail,  when  Johnson  stood  beside  him, 
but  with  a  look  of  such  revengeful  purpose  in 
his  fuco  that  Phil  gazed  on  his  new  frieud  with 
an  expression  of  extreme  surprise. 

"  It  is  you,  Phil,  is  it  f"  tho  mato  asked,  almost 
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doubtingly.  "  It's  lucky  for  him  it  is  you,  lad,  i 
or,  bv  the  Lord,  I'd  have — "  but,  checking  hini-  , 
acdf,  he  pointed  below,  and  then  continued,  "All's  , 
snug  here.    I  must  down  and  soe  who  it  is." 

Throwing  himself  into  tho  shrouds,  Ben  hurried 
towards  tho  deck,  and  Phil,  grasping  the  end  of 
a  maintop-brace  which  had  been  broken,  began  to 
descend  to  tho  furetop,  where  Nixon  and  his  [ 
party  were  yet  at  work. 

The  gloom  of  the  day  had  deepened  into  a  ! 
darkness  that  rendered  his  progress  most  hazard-  \ 
ous.    Suddenly  an  intensity  of  light  almost  blind-  : 
ing  enveloped  him :  a  sheet  of  lightning  had  : 
struck  tho  foremast  about  ten  foet  from  tho  deck, 
and,  amidst  a  crashing  of  timber,  a  rending  of 
spars,  and  a  peal  of  thunder  that  rattled  liko 
artillery  round  his  head,  he  was  in  an  instant 
hurled  with  the  wreck  of  the  mast  into  the  boil-  ; 
in  cc  sea. 

Distracted  with  tho  noise,  nearly  blinded  with 
the  lightning,  and  utterly  confused  by  the  fall 
and  sudden  immersion,  Phil  lay  for  a  moment 
among  tho  ruins  of  the  foretop,  totally  unable  to 
move,  though  floating  up  to  the  neck  in  the  dthria 
from  the  wreck,  but  the  speed  at  which  ho  was 
dragged  through  tho  water,  and  the  sound  of  i 
rapid  strokes,  soon  restored  him  to  perfect  con- 
sciousness. Though  unseen  himself,  bo  plainly 
perceived  that  the  crew  were  clearing  away  tho 
wreck  from  the  ship's  sido  and  chopping  tho 
shrouds  and  braces  with  axes.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  beheld  the  form  of  Nixon  tho  boatswain 
relax  its  hold  of  the  maintop  and,  with  a  de- 
spairing cry,  drop  into  the  water. 

Tying  the  rope  he  had  still  retained  in  his  hand 
to  his  waistbelt,  Phil  contrived  to  stand  on  the 
cross-trees  on  which  he  had  fallen,  and,  as  tho 
revolving  body  approached,  leaped  boldly  into 
the  wave,  and  succeeded  in  grasping  the  "breast 
of  tho  drowning  man. 

With  the  instinct  of  despair  Nixon  threw  bis 
powerful  arm*  round  his  preserver's  neck  and 
completely  choked  all  his  efforts  at  rescue.  Feel- 
ing himself  dragged  down  by  the  struggling  man, 
Phil  loc  ked  round  for  tho  friendly  wreck,  out,  to 
his  horror,  found  that  it  had  been  cut  adrift, 
while  the  ship  itself  seemed  an  immeasurable 
(list an co  ahead.  In  despair  ho  felt  for  the  rope 
at  his  girdle,  but,  though  it  was  still  there,  it  was 
paying  out  unchecked  and  unseen,  and  he  should 
perish  in  his  attempt  to  save  his  enemy. 

Summoning  all  his  strength  to  his  aid,  though 
half  strangled  by  Nixon's  embrace  and  nearly 
blinded  and  suffi  >cat  ed  by  t  he  perpc  t  ual  immersi  on  s, 
Phil  tore  open  tho  boatswain's  arms,  and,  striking 
out  violently,  beat  ofF,  for  a  moment,  the  insen- 
sible man  ;  then,  with  tho  delusive  hopo  of  being 
heard,  ho  sprang  out  of  the  water,  but  his  srrenpth 
failed,  his  brain  reeled,  and  he  dropped  back  liko 
a  plummet  into  the  raging  ocean.  Onco  more 
the  death -grip  of  tho  boatswain  closed  upon  him, 
and  the  two  bodies  rose  and  fell  on  tho  surging 
billows,  or  disappeared  in  tho  mountains  of  green 
brine. 

CHAPTER  V.— THE  SIGNAL  OF  DI8TUEB8. 

All  the  hands  but  the  boatswain,  Phil,  and 
another  had  fortunately  reached  tho  dock  before 
the  lightning  struck  the  foremast.  Astounded 
by  tho  unforeseen  calamity,  tho  captain  gavo 
instant  orders  to  clear  away  the  wreck,  which 


waa  striking  tho  ship's  sido  wi*h  tremendou* 
force,  threatening  each  moment  to  stave  in  her 
timbers. 

As  yet  the  number  of  men  overboard  was  un- 
known, and  Johnson,  who  fully  believed  that 
Phil  had  followed  him  directly  down,  hod  for 
some  time  no  suspicion  but  that  the  youth  for 
whom  ho  had  conceived  so  warm  a  friendship 
was  on  deck  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  busy  axes 
hud  nearly  severed  all  the  stays  and  braces  that 
tho  fear  crossed  his  mind  that  ho  might  bo 
clinging  to  the  wreck  which  he  with  others  had 
been  so  eagerly  cutting  adrift.  Throwing  down 
his  axe,  ana  rushing  between  the  life-lines,  peering 
into  every  face  and  calling  on  Phil's  name,  ho 
became  convinced  that  his  worst  fears  wcro 
realised,  and  his  friend  all  tho  time  was  over- 
board. 

Darting  to  tho  larboard  bulwarks,  just  as  tho 
last  rope  was  severed  and  the  freed  foremast  with 
all  its  hamper  was  whirled  over  the  next  wave, 
his  quick  eye  caught  the  dim  outline  of  his  friend, 
as  he  plunged  ofT  the  cross-trees  to  grasp  at  soma 
passing  object.  Cursing  his  own  stupidity  at  not 
stopping  near  the  wreck,  when  he  might  sooner 
have  discovered  Phil,  ho  hurried  aft  to  the  cap- 
tain, with  some  vague  hopo  that  putting  tho  ship 
about  might  yet  save  the  general  favourite.  Ho 
had  not  taken  many  steps,  when  he  placed  his 
foot  on  a  line  that  was  rapidly  running  across 
tho  waist  of  the  ship  and  over  the  bulwarks.  In 
his  first  idea  that  it  was  attached  to  tho  wreck 
he  seized  his  knife  to  sever  it,  but,  seeing  the  end 
of  the  coil  jerked  from  under  the  pinnace,  he  at- 
tempted to  stop  it  with  his  foot.  Failing  in  this, 
and  a  sudden  thought  flashing  through  his  mind, 
ho  rapidly  twisted  the  end  round  his  arm,  and 
cried  loudly  to  his  messmates  to  help  him.  Not 
a  moment  too  soon  did  that  help  arrive,  for  so- 
violent  was  the  strain  that  he  was  nearly  pulled 
over  the  bulwarks ;  but  now  three  willing  pairs 
of  hands  divided  with  him  tho  still  heavy  task  of 
socuring  and  then  pulling  in  the  rope. 

"  Haul  in,  lads,  haul !  it's  Phil/*  cried  John- 
son, greatly  excited.  "  Haul  away,  or  he'll  bo 
drowned,"  for  tho  impossibihty  of  the  ship's  go- 
ing about  in  her  present  crippled  stato  at  once 
impressed  itself  upon  his  mind.  "  Hero  ho 
comes,  lads ;  but  who's  this  he's  got  in  his  fins?" 

"  Why,  tho  boatswain !  "  rep!  ied  one  of  tho 
hands.  "  We  could  have  spared  that  waif  any- 
how." Leaping  over,  despite  the  peril,  into  tho 
main-chains,  every  moment  swept  tlirough  by 
seas,  Johnson  hung  over  tho  frightful  chasm, 
ready  to  grasp  tho  fast-approaching  bodies,  whilo 
one  of  the  men  rove  a  nooso  to  encirclo  both. 
Grasping  tho  coat  of  tho  insensiblo  Phil,  Ben,  by 
the  exercise  of  great  strength,  fairly  lifted  tho  two 
closely-locked  bodies  some  distance  out  of  tho 
water,  while  another,  lashing  himself  to  tho  rig- 
ging, passed  the  line  round  their  waists,  and,  with 
but  slight  injury  from  their  concussion  on  tho 
ship's  sido,  landed  them  safely  on  the  deck. 

While  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  busily  engaged 
splicing  a  jury-mast  on  the  stump  of  the  fore- 
mast, and  getting  up  a  jib  and  foresail,  Ben  and 
Juba  removed  tho  tM*o  seemingly  drowned  men  to 
their  berths,  and  applied  such  remedies  as  they 
deemed  best  for  their  resuscitation.  Aided  by  a 
young  and  unimpaired  constitution  in  Phil,  and  a 
cat-like  vitality  in  tho  boatswain,  their  efforts 
were  fortunately  successful/  though  it  waa  many 
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hours  before 
of  the  two  men 

Phil  had  been  lying  awake  for  some  time  in  his 
bunk,  perfectly  conscious,  only  a  little  stiff  from 
his  late  exertions,  trying  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  the  wild  discord  overhead,  the  ceaseless  clank, 
the  stunning  blows  of  heavy  seas  on  the  ship, 
and  the  screeching  wind  that  "penetrated  oven  that 
closely-battened  cabin. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  infinite  relief  that  he 
knew  by  a  different  sound  that  suddenly  assailed 
his  ear"  that  some  one  was  descending.  But  be- 
fore, in  the  almost  total  darkness,  ho  could  observe 
who  the  visitor  was  a  Hash  of  such  vivid  light- 
ning lit  up  the  steerage  that  even*  crack  in  the 
woodwork,  and  every  crumb  on  the  dirty  table, 
stood  out  with  perfect  distinctness,  while  the 
crashing  burst  of  thunder  that  followed  pre- 
vented him  for  me  moments  from  asking  Den, 
whom  ho  had  recognised  as  ha  turned  to  close  the 
companion  slide,  what  he  was  so  anxious  to 
know. 

"  Oh  !  Ben,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed, taking  his  hard  wet  hand.  "  I  must  get 
up,  for  I  hear  you  have  got  a  regular  galo  and 
every  hand  is  wanted ;  only  tell  me  how  I  was 
got  out,  and  whether  the  boatswain  was  saved.  I 
tried  to  help  him,  but  I  think  I  lost  my  grip.  I 
did  my  best." 

*'  Ay,  messmate,  and  if  you  had  let  him  alone 
nobody  would  havo  blamed  you,"  npliid  tho 
mate ;  "  but  you  did  save  him,  and  if  Jack  and 
Bill  and  I  hadn't  seen  you  jump  off  tho  cross- 
trees  to  grab  at  him  tho  lying  sneaking  thief 
would  'a  swore  that  he  saved  you;  so  now 
he's  found  out  he  hates  you  like  pison,  and  will 
do  you  a  mis-chief  the  first  opportunity,  mark  my 
words.    Keep  your  weather  eye  on  him,  Phil." 

•*  No  matter,  I'm  glad  he's"  saved.  How  long 
havo  I  been  hero,  Ben  P" 

"  It's  nigh  on  thirty  hours,  and,  though  I  was 
sure  you'd  come  to,  l'am  right  glad  to  hear  your 
voice  again." 

"  "What  a  time  I've  been  shirking  duty!  I'll 
have  on  my  slops  in  five  minutes,  ilow  is 
Nixon  r"  he  inquired,  jumping  out  of  his  bunk, 
and  selecting  a  suit  of  dry  clothes. 

"  Oh  !  he  s  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  was  all 
right  after  an  hour's  snooze  and  a  double  allow- 
ance of  grog.    Bother  him,  he's  well  enough." 

"  And  how  are  things  on  deck,  Ben,  and  what's 
the  meaning  of  that  clanking  of  chains:"  in- 
quired Phil,  as  he  proceeded  with  his  dressing. 

'*  Well,  things  can't  be  much  worse  than  they 
are  ju»tnow.  The  gale  you  talk  about  has  turned 
out  a  perfect  hurricane,  with  no  chance  of  break- 
ing yet.    We  have  lost  all  our  boats,  except  the 


pinnace,  gig,  and  yawl,  and  all  our  bulwarks  aro  line 


lush,  I  fear  you'vo  had  the  last  that  wiB 
made  uhuurd  the  Mint  ret." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ben? "  he  asked,  in  warn 
anxiety. 

"  Just  at  six  bells,  when  Juba  was  in  the  cuddy, 
trying  to  make  some  hot  coffee,  an  awful  sea  c 
over  the  bows  and  earned  the  caboose,  with 
cookie,  the  launch,  quarter  and  long  boats,  &xwi 
every  stick  up  to  the  hurricane  house,  slap  int.. 
tho  water.  Poor  Juba,  with  the  great  coffee-pot 
in  his  hand,  was  seen  at  the  door  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  curl  of  the  wave  fell  on  tho  cuddy 
roof,  and  drove  the  whole  building  into  the  bowels 
of  the  sea." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  But  come,  this  looks  like  shirk- 
on  my  part,  and  I  feel  fit  to  take  my  spell  of 
work.  But  how's  this,  Ben?"  Phil  suddenly 
observed,  removing  the  liquor  uutasted  from  hi* 
lips,  "  You  look,  as  for  as  I  can  soe  by  this  un- 
certain light,  quite  ill  and  exhausted.  Here, 
drink  this  grog. 

"  I've  had  a  long  spell  at  tho  pumps,  and 
am  now  off  for  my  ton  minutes'  rest,  lor  w  o  work 
in  parties  ten  minutes  each,  and  that  mak<s  id  - 
look  weary;  but  I  can't  drink  any  more  grog,  and 
you  musty  so  drink  and  let  us  face  the  weather." 

Complying  with  his  friend's  wish,  Phil  drank 
his  liouu'r  and  followed  Ben  to  the  deck.  Th/ 
aspect  of  affairs  hero  was  lamentable  to  a  degree  : 
the  Minora,  with  a  jury-rigged  foremast,  and  her 
main  and  mizen  reduced  to  half  their  proper 
height,  was  staggering  under  bare  pules  bcior. 
the  tempest,  with  every  vestige  of  bulwarks  gon> , 
and  her  deck  perpetually  swept  from  stem  to  sterti 
by  heavy  seas.  A  few  men  at  each  pump  were 
slowly  and  hopelessly  working,  while  on  the  bat- 
tened hatchways,  firmly  grasping  the  life-lines, 
lay  those  who  had  last  come  off  that  exhausting 
duty. 

A  parry  of  five  or  six  men  had  just  chained  a 
tar-barrel  to  tho  slump  of  the  foremast  as  Phil 
came  on  deck.  Before  he  could  inquire  into  the 
motive  of  this,  or  to  what  duty  Le  could  apply 
himself,  tho  voice  of  the  captain  was  heani 
through  his  trumpet,  calling  to  the  men  at  the 
pumps  to  hold  hard. 

In  a  moment  every  man  threw  his  weary  limlc 
on  the  hatchways,  and,  tightening  his  hold  of  the 
ropes,  lay  panting  and  perfectly  regardless  of  the 
floods  of  waler  that  every  few  minutes  deluged 
the  deck. 

"  Sound  the  well !"  rose  char  even  above  the 
peal  of  thunder  which  at  that  in-.:ai.t  followed 
a  vivid  streak  of  lightning. 

Hiudly  a  breath  was  drawn  while  the  carpenter 
dropped  his  plummet  elown  the  well,  and  thai, 
after  a  pause,  cautiously  drew  up  his  marked 


gone  flush  with  the  deck.  Wo  have  lost  both 
main  aud  mizen  top,  have  sprung  a  leak,  with 
nearly  ten  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  clank 
you  hear  is  the  n  ise  of  the  three  chain-punips, 
:he  others  being  choked,  broken,  and  useless. 
Now  take  a  pull  of  this  grog  and  stick  these  bis- 
cuits in  your  pocket,  and  then,  if  you  aro  lit  fur 
work,  come  on  deck." 

*'  I'd  rather  have  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  Ben," 
replied  Phil,  putting  the  biscuits  in  his  pocket 
and  steadying  himself  bv  the  dour-jwst.  "You 
take  tho  grog,  Ben,  and  let  m<>  have  the  coffee." 

"  1'vo  had  grog  enough,  Phil ;  besides,  you  want 
it,  and  will  want  it  still  moic;  and  as  for  hot 


"  Sing  out  tho  figure,  that  all  may  hear,*' 
shout  eel  the  captain  from  the  window  of"  the  hur- 
ricane house,  as  the  man's  dark  figure  was  shown 
against  the  seething  water. 

44  Thirteen  feet  seven,"  cried  the  carpenter, 
withdrawing  his  gauge. 

An  exclamation  like  a  smothered  groan  fed- 
lowed  this  announcement,  while  the  unsteady- 
motion  of  the  ship  and  souio  strange  rumbling 
noises  in  the  hold  caused  pcvcral  to  rise  to  their 
knees. 

'•Three  feet  in  lesa  than  half  an  hour!  It's 
all  over  with  ibcl/iwra,"  Ben  exclaimed  to  Phil, 
as  they  held  on  I  y  the  life-liues.    "  Hark  to  the 
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skipper,"  he  added,  as  tho  captain  was  again 
scon  to  elevate  his  trumpet. 

"Knock  otr  from  the  pumps.  Fire  the  tar- 
barrel,"  shouted  the  commander.  "  And  now, 
lads,  I  expect  you  all  to  behave  like  orderly  and 
■quiet  men.  If  that  beacon  does  not  bring  some 
imip  to  our  aid  we  must,  at  lust,  trust  to  the 
boats  wo  have  still  left.  The  Minirva  will  tloat 
i'or  two  hours  longer.  Now  got  the  boats  ready, 
and,  once  more,no  confusion;  and  rememtar  thin, 
a  boat  will  often  live  where  a  ship  founders. 
Nixon  and  Johnson,  come  aft  with  the  mates,  and 
I'll  give  you  your  orders." 

So  many  frightful  circumstances  were  crowded 
into  the  next  two  hours  that  they  seemed  to 
Phil's  intelligent  mind  ns  branded  into  his  me- 
mory with  hot  irons.  Some  of  the  crew,  on  hearing 
the  captain's  order*,  rushed  below  and  put  on 
their  best  clothes,  others  huddled  on  every  gar- 
ment they  ]>os8CBHfd,  whilo  some  stripped  naked 
to  the  waist,  and  returned  to  the  howling  tempest 
as  if  ready  for  a  pugilistic  encounter.  Some  fell 
on  their  knees  and  prayed  in  decoruus  silence  ; 
others  openly  blasphemed  and  said  death  was  as 
welcome  at  one  hour  as  at  another ;  and  one,  grasp- 
ing the  standing  rigging,  addressed  a  loud  and 
rambling  discourse  on  predestination  to  the  furi- 
ous billows.  Somo  wept  and  wrung  their  hand*, 
and  called  on  wives,  parents,  or  friends  to  pray 
for  their  rescue.  A  few  only — some  six  or  seven 
— went  steadily  on  with  the  duty  entrusted  to 
them,  that  of  preparing  the  boats :  this,  as  well 
as  the  constant  broaches  made  by  tho  waves  and 
the  labouring  roll  of  the  ship  would  allow,  they 
had  in  a  measuro  accomplished  when  the  mates, 
boatswain,  and  Johnson  left  the  hurricano  house 
and  reached  tho  space  between  the  main  and  fore 
mast. 

"  Phil,  my  lad,  I  have  bad  news,  I  thought 
I  should  have  had  you  in  my  boat,  or  beside  me, 
wherever  we  were ;"  but  it  ain't  to  be,  though  I 
asked  for  it  as  a  favour." 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  Ben.  Though  we  may  be 
ported,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again.  What  is 
the  arrangement  f  " 

"  Tho  sco.nd  mate  and  I  are  to  take  charge  of 
the  gig,  with  six  passengers,  drop  astern  at  once, 
and  bear  up  for  tho  Azoros ;  the  skipper  and  first 
mate,  with  eight  of  tho  passengers,  havo  tho 
yawl ;  and  the  third  mate  and  boatswain  take  tho 
command  of  tho  pinnaco  and  the  rest  of  crew, 
among  whom  you  are  to  take  your  chance." 

"  It  seems  a  very  good  arrangement,  and  never 
fear,  Ben,  will  turn  out  right.  Think  no  more  of 
me,  I  can  protect  mj^elf.  Good  bye.  If  we  should 
never  meet  again,  remember  that  ono  of  my  last 
thoughts  will  bo  for  a  good  and  worthy  fellow. 
God  bless  yuu !  Good  bye!"  And,  urasping 
each  other's  hand,  whilo  a  flash  of  lightning 
tdrowed  the  anxious  expression  on  tho  faces  of  both, 
the  two  parted. 

Hurrying  forward  to  his  t.isk,  Johnson  threw 
into  tho  gig  some  kegs  of  water,  a  bag  of  biscuits, 
oars,  sails,  and  whatever  else  needful  ho  could 
think  of;  and  then,  the  names  of  the  six  nasson- 
£ers  being  called,  they  took  their  peats.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  momentary  lull,  tho  boat  and  her 
crew  was  bodily  lifted  by  "the  tackle,  and  by  good 
management  dropped  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  and, 
the  hooks  being  ch  vcrly  unfastonod,  the  next 
moment  the  gig  disappeared  down  the  impetuous 
billow,  and  sank  far  beneath  tho  reach  of  sight. 


Holding  on  to  the  life-lines  with  a  firm  clutch, 
Phil  gazed  with  n  choking  heart  and  moistened 
oyes  after  the  fragile  bark  that  coutained  the  only 
friend  who  had  over  shown  a  disinterest ed  regard 
for  him. 

"They  are  there;  I  see  them  ;  he  has  escaped 
the  first  peril,"  Phil  exclaimed  aloud,  as  he  w  .s 
able  to  distinguish  the  atom  of  a  boat  as  it  was 
swept  up  tho  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the 
following  wave. 

The  yawl,  having  been  launched,  was  as  speedily 
as  passiblo  freight oxl  with  her  crew,  but,  as  she 
sometimes  sank  twenty  feet  below  the  l?vel  of 
the  deck,  and  the  next  moment  rose  far  above  its 
reach,  the  filling  was  a  work  of  time  and  diffi- 
culty. When  all  were  soatcd,  except  the  captain, 
tho  yawl  was  allowed  to  drift  with  a  lung  hawser 
to  the  stern,  whilo  the  crew  launched  their  own 
and  largest  boat.  This  was  at  length  effected, 
and  so  expeditious  were  tho  hands  in  leaping  into 
her  at  the  proper  moment  that  before  Phil  c  mid 
reach  tho  starboard  quarter,  where  she  was  fas- 
tened, rising  and  falling  with  each  motion  of  tho 
ship,  she  was  not  only  full,  but  every  seat  occu- 
pied. 

"  I'm  blest  if  there's  an  oar  in  the  boat,"  ex- 
claimed the  third  mate  from  the  stern-sheets, 
where  he  and  the  boatswain  were  seated.  "  Here, 
youngster,  run  to  tho  hurricane  house  and  bring 
out  three  or  four  sets.   Quick,  for  your  life !" 

Phil  darted,  as  fast  as  the  ominous  trembling  of 
the  ship  and  the  fearful  storm  would  allow  him, 
to  tho  place  indicated,  as  tho  captain,  having 
hailed  the  yawl  under  the  stern  posts,  was  drop- 
ping from  tho  saloon  window  into  tho  craft  be- 
neath. Returning  with  all  the  oars  ho  could 
find,  he  contrived  to  hand  them  to  the  p:unac\ 
and  prepared  himself  to  leap  on  board  when  sho 
next  rose  to  the  level,  but,  to  his  horror  and  as- 
tonishment, ho  discoverou  that  they  had  slipped 
the  painter  by  which  she  was  held  to  the  ship's 
side,  and  were  already  some  fathoms  astern,  while 
on  the  farther  wave  no  beheld,  by  the  now  bril- 
liant glow  of  tho  burning  mast  and  flaming  tar- 
barrel,  the  yawl,  with  tho  captain  as  chief,  dash- 
ing through  the  foaming  crest. 

Gone!  deserted!  Every  soul  left  him  on  a 
sinking  and  burning  ship !  For  a  moment  ho 
felt  acutely  his  desolation,  and,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  felt  as  if  he  could  curse  all  man- 
kind. 

"  There  is  fellowship  with  rats,  there  is  honour 
among  thieves,  yet  my  own  messmates  havo  left 
mo  hero  to  perish  by — "  At  this  point  of  his 
rather  mentally  than  Verbally  expressed  thoughts 
ho  was  startled  by  a  loud  report  and  the  tre- 
mendous concussion  given  to  the  ship  by  tho 
bursting  open  of  tho  fure  and  after  hatches,  as 
tho  pent-up  air  from  tho  encroaching  water 
hurled  the  massive  planks  and  iron  bars  arjund 
his  head,  and  the  scattered  tar  spread  tongues  o. 
fire  along  the  deck  and  ignited  the  rigging. 

"Death  by  water  rather  than  by  fire!"  ho  ex- 
claimed as  he  rushed  to  the  poop,  and,  regardle-s 
of  all  consequences,  plungca  into  the  heart  of  lLj 
retiring  wave. 

CHAPTER  VI.— T11E  LAST  TEN  MINUTES  OF  LIFE. 

Phil  was  a  good  and  a  bold  swimmer,  but 
against  such  ouornnius  seas  as  were  then  running 
no  mortal  arm  could  avail  for  a  moment.  Feeling 
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the  fully  of  all  exertion,  and,  from  his  late  expe- 
rience, Knowing  the  force  of  the  waves,  he  ceased 
struggling,  and,  lying  on  his  back,  allowed  the 
seas  to  carry  him  as  near  as  possible  to  the  boit 
ho  desired  to  overtake.  In  this  manner,  like  a 
log  of  wood,  ho  was  Hung  and  drifted  front  bil- 
low to  billow,  till,  turning  round,  he  discovered 
the.  prow  of  the  pinnace  approaching  him  on  the 
next  wave.  To  place  himself  on  a  lino  with  the 
boat  and  avoid  b.ing  carriod  past  it  was  now  his 
great  difficulty,  for  well  he  know  that  should  ho 
miss  to  clutch  the  boat  not  a  hand  cf  her  crew 
would  be  stretched  to  help  him. 

Half  rising  out  of  the  wafer,  Phil  threw  him- 
self over  the  crest  of  the  wave,  that  he  might 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  trough  in  time  to  meet 
the  descending  pinnace  from  the  opposite  wave. 
By  a  desperate  etfort  ho  threw  himself  from  under 
tho  descending  keel,  and,  half  choked,  blinded, 
and  exhausted,  contrived  to  clutch  the  gunwale  of 
the  pinnace  as  her  prow  reached  tho  bottom  of 
tho  watery  vale.  Exhausted  and  powerless,  he 
felt  himself  dragged  up  tho  next  wave,  unseen 
ami  uneared  for  by  ono  soul. 

Eighteen  men  were  alroady  crowded  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  tho  sharp-pointed  pinnace,  and 
these,  for  the  precaution  of  keeping  out  the  water 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  rowlocks,  and  to  break 
tho  force  of  tho  swamping  waves,  wore  closely 
packed  sido  by  side,  eight  on  either  sido,  with  the 
third  mate  and  boatswain  in  the  stern-sheets,  the 
latter  steering.  As  tho  men  thus  sat,  forming  a 
breakwater  with  their  backs,  and  a  small  square 
sail  keeping  the  boat's  head  before  tho  wind,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  ono  to  see  the  fainting 
gasping  wretch  who  hung  liko  a  parasite  to  the 
bows. 

Unable  to  speak,  Phil  took  one  of  his  hands 
from  tho  gunwale  for  an  instant  to  touch  tho 
back  of  tho  man  nearest  to  him.  With  an  ex- 
clamation of  fear  and  surprise,  the  sailor  turned 
round,  dragged  in  the  half-drowned  youth,  and, 
putting  him  down  by  his  side,  ejaculated — 

"  Why,  I'm  blest  if  hero  ain't  the  dandy  kid 
cotno  aboard  !" 

"The  kid?  Where's  the  skippor,  then,  and 
how  corned  ho  hero  ?"  inquired  another. 

In  answer  to  the  questions,  Phil  could  only 
point  to  tho  ship,  that  now,  on  firo  to  the  main- 
chains,  liko  a  drunken  reeling  monster,  was  stag- 
goring  up  a  wavo  somo  half-mile  ahead,  and  to 
a  speck  on  a  far-off  sea,  which  all  knew  to  bo  tho 
yawl. 

"  Ay,  ay.  The  skipper's  took  care  o'  himself, 
that's  plain  as  a  pikestaff,"  observed  tho  first 
speaker. 

"What  are  you  up  to  there  for'ard,  Bill  r" 
shouted  tho  boatswain  in  his  most  savage  tones. 
"  Titch  tho  young  lubber  overboard,"  he  cried, 
■with  a  brutal  oath,  when  Bill  hail  repeated  his 
first  exclamation.  "  What  right  had  you  to  take 
any  one  aboard  without  first  asking  leave  ?  Now, 
since  you  are  so  clever  at  saving,  try  your 
hand  tho  other  way.  Over  with  him !  Do  you 
hear  there,  for'ard  ?  Over  with  tho  canting 
thief!" 

"  He  ain't  doing  no  harm,  and  the  poor  beg- 
gar's reg'lar  done  up,"  replied  Bill  in  a  suppli- 
cating tone. 

"  You'd  better  take  tho  slack  out  o*  your  jaw, 
or  I'll  teach  you  how  to  palaver  to  me.  Don't 
you  see,  you  cursed  fool,  that  the  craft  is  ovor- 


•  loaded  already  ?   May  I  bo  roasted  by  tt 

Jones  if  the  boat  shall  be  swamped  to  save  s  Lizy 
land-lubber  like  that ;  so  out  with  him,  and  m*k 
no  bones  of  the  matter.  If  he's  done  up,  why 
the  soonor  he'll  be  out  of  his  trouble." 
i  "  He  don't  take  up  no  room  ut  all,  I  tell  y*,"~ 
i  shouted  Bill,  "for  he's  crouching  down  05kLv 
me." 

"Don't  you  see,  you  cursed  fool,  that  hi* 
1  weight  has  thrown  the  boat  out  of  trim,  and  sb^ 
1  won't  Ht«>or  true  r1  Are  we  to  lose  our  lives  for  i 
i  land -lubberly  spawn  'f  Are  you  there.  Bob  and 
J  Diek  r 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  two  men  on  the  op- 
posite seat. 

"  Then  over  with  him  ;  the  boat**  all  acont" 
"  That's  easy  got  over,"  replied  Bill.  "  Herr, 
youngster,  get  astride  the  keel  and  loan  over  tho 
stem  ;  that'll  keep  the  craft  trim.  It's  all  righ: 
now,  Nixon,"  he  cricil,  as  Phil,  kneeling  on  earii 
side  the  boat's  keel,  placed  himself  as  directed. 

"If  you  had  the  steering  of  the  boat,  yea 
everlasting  fool,  you'd  know  that  every  extra 
pound  made  her  harder  to  work ;  and  see  tber< . 
!  all  on  you,  if  she  doesn't  lay  so  deep  there  ain't  a 
hinch  clear  to  tho  rowlocks,"  continued  the  boat- 
swain, with  a  string  of  oaths. 

This  was  a  fact  that  all  could  appreciate  the 
importance  of,  and,  as  each  man  felt  that  bis  ova 
j  safety  was  in  a  measure  imperilled,  and  as  Phil 
|  was  as  yet  hardly  regarded  as  a  messmate,  the  y 
I  had  less  reluctance  in  backing  the  opinion  of  the 
j  boatawain.    An  almost  unanimous  cry  th  prefer  - 
I  arose  that  the  lives  of  the  boat's  crow  should  act 
j  be  endangered  by  taking  in  one  who  didn't  belon-- 
to  them,  and  that  if  he  didn't  go  in  the  gig  or 
yawl,  among  the  other  passengers,  it  was  hi? 
look-out  and  not  theirs,  and  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  own  mistako ;  and,  as  he'd 
have  to  go  overboard  sooner  or  biter,  they  vottM 
that  he  should  go  at  once. 

Against  this  decision  there  was  only  one  dis- 
sentient voice,  that  of  Bill,  who,  finding  that  he 
was  powerless  to  savo  the  lad,  proposed  n  com- 
promise, and  suggested  that,  in  justice  and  hu- 
manity, he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  chance  for  his 
life.  Ho  therefore  proposed  that  if  no  vessel  ap- 
peared in  sight  before  a  certain  hour  to-morrow, 
and  they  were  then  all  of  tho  same  mind,  he 
should  jump  overboard  himself.  This  merciful 
suggestion  was  at  once  scouted  by  tho  mate, 
boatswain,  and  several  of  tho  crew  as  absurd  and 
dangerous :  the  peril  to  all  was  immediate,  they 
said,  and  should  be  mot  at  once  by  an  effectual 
remedy.  Eventually,  however,  the  question  was 
put  to  tho  vote,  and,  tho  majority  siding  with  tho 
more  humane  proposition,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that,  if  a  vessel  did  not  appear  in  sight  by  noon 
next  day,  Phil,  without  any  further  bother,  should 
iump  overboard  himself :  if  he  refused  the  crew 
bound  themselves  to  throw  him  over. 

As  the  chance  of  relief  occurring  during  such 
a  storm  was  very  doubtful,  and  as  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  so  small  that  the  crew  were  placed  at 
once  on  half  a  biscuit  and  a  mouthful  of  water,  it 
was  unanimously  declared  to  be  neither  just  nor 
cxpediont  to  give  Phil  any  share  in  the  rations. 
(7b  be  coniintied.) 
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THE  MARCH  ON  SERINGAPATAM. 

And  now  for  Seringapatam ! 

What  if  the  troops  of  the  Nizam,  in  grotesque 
armour,  swarm  to  head-quarters,  wildly  flourish 
their  weapons,  and  niako  such  a  Bahel  as  would 
demolish  half  tho  commanders  in  the  world? 
What  if  tho  Mohrattas,  dying  for  love  of  plunder, 
dash  off  madly  right  and  left,  to  vanish,  none 
knowB  whither  ?  Cool  as  a  mountain-top,  Corn- 
wallis  gives  orders  for  the  march. 

The  force  under  his  own  immediate  command 
amounted  to  22,000  men,  with  a  train  of  forty-two 
bnttcring-guns  and  forty-four  fiold-pieces,  whilo 
that  of  General  Abcrcrombie;  approaching  Serin- 
ga pataca  from  another  direction,  consisted  of  8400 


men.  Cornwallis  began  his  march  on  the  1st  of 
February,  and,  proceeding  in  three  lines  instead  of 
one,  with  his  ordnance  and  hea>-y  baggage  in  tho 
centre,  his  infantry  and  light  troops  on  tho 
flanks,  ho  arrived  before  Seringa  pa  Lam  on  tho 
6th. 

Nothing  could  exceed  tho  astonishment  and 
dismay  of  Tippoo  at  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
British  troops.  He  still,  however,  had  a  fine 
army,  consisting  of  45.000  infnntry,  5000  ca- 
valry, and  100  pieces  of  cannon,  and  with  this 
formidable  body  he  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  Seringapatam,  determined  to  make  a 
desperate  struggle  for  empire. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river,  looking  on  to  tho 
island  of  Seringapatam,  a  large  space  is  inclosed 
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by  a  bound  bcdge,  which  marks  the  limit*  of  the  ! 
capital  and  affords  a  place  of  refuse  from  the  in-  j 
cursions  of  cavalry.  On  the  north  side  the  in- 
closure  was  occupied  by  Tippoo's  army.  Within 
It  were  several  redoubts,  one  of  which,  erected  on 
a  commanding  eminence,  was  a  post  of  great 
strength.  There  were  other  works  calculated  to 
shield  his  troops  from  attack,  or  facilitate  retreat 
in  caso  of  necessity,  and  his  front  line  was  de- 
fended by  100  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  while  there 
were  not  fewer  than  300  pieces  in  the  fort  and 
island  which  constituted  his  second  line. 

Such  was  the  formidable  nature  of  Tippoo's 
position,  but  Cornwallis  determined  to  make  an 
immediate  and  general  attack  under  cover  of  the 
night. 

The  troops  to  be  employed  were  divided  into 
three  columns,  under  General  Meadows  and 
Colonels  Stuart  and  Maxwell,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  with  the  reserve,  following  close  behind,  j 
and  the  whole,  under  a  bright  moon,  began  to 
move  at  eight  in  the  evening.    Between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  the  central  column  on  its  advance  j 
encountered  the  enemy's  grand  guard,  a  body  of  I 
cavalry,  who  were  approaching  with  rockets  to  [ 
disturb  the  English  camp,  which  annoyance  they  | 
had  practised  on  the  preceding  night.  The  horse-  J 
men  immediately  galloped  off  to  their  lines,  leav-  I 
ing  the  bearers  of  the  rockets  to  harass  the 
column  and  endeavour  to  impede  its  march.  The 
loading  division,  however,  on  being  discovered, 
pushed  briskly  forward,  reached  the  hedge,  and 
entered  the  enemy's  lines  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  their  approach  became  known. 

When  the  rocketing  commenced  the  left  co- 
lumn, under  Colonel  Maxwell,  was  ascending  the 
Carighant  hill,  an  eminence  on  the  right  of  the  j 
enemy's  camp,  near  the  termination  of  the  bound 
hedge.    The  hill  is  steep  and  of  great  height ;  it 
commands  ono  of  the  fords  and  the  eastern  part  1 
of  the  island,  and  protected  the  right  wing  of  \ 
Tippoo's  camp.    This  post  was  defended  by  a 
doublo  breastwork  in  front  of  a  stone  redoubt, 
but  the  work  was  not  entirely  completed  ;  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry,  but  without  artillery, 
was  stationed  in  it.    Those  works  were  scaled  by 
the  flank  coin  ponies  of  tho  72nd,  the  regiment  by 
which  the  hill  was  stormed  on  tho  former  occa-  . 
sion. 

The  right  column,  under  General  Meadows, 
from  some  mistake  was  led  to  a  more  distant 
point  than  was  intended,  but  about  half-past 
eleven  entered  tho  inclosure,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  a  redoubt  within  the  enemy  s  lines,  and 
which,  after  a  severe  conflict,  was  carried. 
General  Meadows,  having  left  a  sufficient  force 
for  tho  defence  of  the  captured  post,  proceeded  to 
move  in  a  direction  which  ho  expected  to  bring 
him  to  tho  spot  marked  out  for  him,  but  rice- 
swamps  compelled  him  to  make  a  larger  circuit 
than  bad  bocn  anticipated,  and  thus  the  track  of 
the  central  column  was  missed.  No  firing  being 
heard,  it  was  conceived  that,  whether  tho  olher 
columns  had  gained  a  victory  or  sustained  a  de- 
feat, it  was  too  lato  to  render  them  any  assist- 
ance. 

Stuart's  front  subdivision,  having  forced  tho 
bound  hedge  under  a  heavy  but  ill-directed  fire, 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  advanced  steadily,  the 
enemy  receding  beforo  them.  Pushing  for  the 
river,  and  passing  Tippoo's  tent,  which  appeared 
to  havo  been  abandoned  with  much  precipitation. 


the  advanced  companies  were  soon  separated  into 
two  bodies.  The  first  that  reached  the  river 
crossed  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort  without 
opposition,  and  Captain  Lindsay  even  pushed  into 
the  sortie,  in  the  hope  of  entering  the  gates  with 
the  fugitives,  but  tho  gate  was  shut  and  the 
bridge  drawn  up,  otherwise  that  night  might 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war.  This  party  pro- 
ceeded along  the  glacis  through  an  extensive 
bazaar,  destroying  numbers  of  the  enemy  and 
dispersing  several  bodies  of  horse;  they  then 
took  post,  part  at  a  bridge  over  a  canal  running 
nearly  across  the  island,  and  part  at  a  redoubt 
commanding  the  southern  ford. 

The  second  body  crossed  by  the  same  ford 
which  their  companions  had  passed  a  few  mi- 
nutes before.  On  reaching  tne  opposite  bank 
they  turned  to  the  left,  and  advanced  about  a 
mile  to  the  western  gate  of  the  pettah.  It  was 
shut,  but  was  soon  forced  open,  the  troops  sta- 
tioned fur  its  defence  having,  on  the  first  alarm, 
rushed  out  to  man  the  lines  and  batteries  on  the 
river.  The  firing  from  these  lines  and  batteries 
informed  tho  British  party  that  the  right  of  the 
enemy's  camp  had  been  penetrated,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  assailants  M-ere  probably  at- 
tempting to  force  their  passage  into  the  island. 
But  the  enemy  were  too  much  confounded  even 
to  maintain  what  was  still  in  their  possession, 
and  the  lines  and  batteries,  which  were  all  open 
to  the  rear,  were  abandoned  in  confusion. 

Stuart's  second  subdivision  passed  to  the  left 
as  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy's  army.  On  approaching  the 
Sultan's  redoubt  its  progress  was  opposed  by  a 
largo  body  of  horse.  These  were  received  by  a 
volley,  delivered  with  great  steadiness  and  pre- 
cision, and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  the 
horse  were  seen  at  a  distance  scattered  over  the 
field.  The  Sultan's  redoubt  was  found  aban- 
doned, and,  this  being  occupied  by  a  party  de- 
tached for  the  purpose,  the  remainder  moved  on 
to  co-operate  with  the  column  under  Colonel 
Maxwell. 

Stuart's  rear  division,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  entered  the 
bound  hedge,  was  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior 
force,  against  which  he  with  difficulty  main- 
tained his  ground  until  ho  was  joined  by  the 
division  of  General  Meadows. 

But  tho  most  critical  moment  in  the  operations 
of  this  memorable  night  was  when  these  two  di- 
visions, after  having  found  a  ford,  undertook  to 
forco  their  way  across  the  river,  which  was  so 
deep  that  all  their  ammunition  was  spoiled,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  rely  on  tho  bayonet.  The 
morning  of  tho  7th  of  February  thus  found  with- 
in the  pettah  of  Scringapatam  the  left  column 
and  part  of  the  central  column  of  the  British 
force,  tho  right  column  and  the  remainder  of  the 
centre  being  on  tho  Carighant  hill. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  nocturnal  en- 
gagement Tippoo  had  occupied  a  strong  redoubt 
on  the  river,  where  he  took  his  evening  meal,  but 
on  seeing  tho  English  divisions  advance  to  the 
ford  ho  felt  alarmed  for  his  communication  with 
tho  city,  and  hastened  to  cross  it  before  thorn. 
In  his  flight  he  almost  touched  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  had  several  of  his  attendants  killed 
beforo  he  could  reach  a  detached  work  in  an 
angle  of  the  fort,  where  he  again  took  a  station, 
and  so  critical  was  his  escape  that  he  had  entered 
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the  gate  but  a  few  minutes  before  Captain  Lind-  ! 
say's  party  endeavoured  to  gain  admission. 

One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  was  the 
narrow  escape  of  Tippoo's  treasurer.  On  the 
lirst  alarm  of  an  attack  the  treasurer  began  to 
load  his  charge  upon  camels  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Musket-balls  soon  began  to  pass 
nmund  him,  and  by  one  of  them  he  was  severely 
WOQ&ded.  lie  continued,  however,  to  proceed 
with  his  work,  and  completed  it.  Tho  camels 
were  loaded  and  driven  across  the  ford,  inter- 
mingled with  the  British  troops  and  the  flying 
servants  of  Tippoo.  They  reached  the  bank  in 
safety,  and  the  undaunted  treasurer,  conducting 
fail  caravan  for  a  considerable  distance  along  tho 
glacis,  entered  the  city  by  tho  Mysore  gate,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  depositing  his  charge  in 
security,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  rupee. 

Morning  soon  dawned  and  discovered  the  Bri-  ; 
<ish  army  fully  established  on  the  island,  and 
facing  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam  without  any 
interposing  barrier.  Tippoo,  on  perceiving  tho 
extent  of  his  disaster,  urged  his  soldiers  to  re-  J 
cover,  if  possible,  the  positions  in  which  the 
British  were  not  yet  firmly  established.  Several 
of  their  attacks,  being  supported  by  the  artillery 
of  the  fort,  wore  very  formidable,  but  they  were 
all  finally  baffled. 

Tho  most  determined  efforts  were  made  by  the 
enemy  to  recover  Tippoo's  redoubt,  the  garrison 
of  which  consisted  of  somewhat  less  than  100 
Europeans  and  nbout  fifty  Sepoys,  commanded 
by  Captain  Sibbald,  of  the  1 1st  Regiment.  In  de- 
fence of  the  redoubt  the  first  object  was  to  shut 
up  the  gorge,  which  was  open  towards  tho  fort, 
and  an  attempt  to  effect  this  was  made  by  throw- 
ing across  some  broken  litters  and  the  carriage  of 
a  gun.  This  being  perceived  from  the  fort,  three 
guns  immediately  opened  from  thence  upon  the 
gorge,  and  two  field-pieces  were  sent  to  some  ad- 
jacent rocks,  the  firo  of  which  was  directed  to  the 
same  point.  By  these  means  the  inefficient  bar- 
rier was  soon  shattered  into  splinters,  and  con- 
siderable injury  done  to  tho  works.  The  gorge 
boing  clear,  the  enemy,  about  ten  o'clock,  ad- 
vanced to  assault.  They  were  beaten  back,  but 
with  considerable  loss,  and  soon  after  they  had 
retired  a  cannon-shot  deprived  the  party  m  tho 
redoubt  of  their  commander,  Captain  Sibbald. 

Major  Skelly,  one  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  aides- 
de-camp,  who"  had  been  despatched  to  this  spot 
on  somo  special  duty,  now  took  tho  command, 
and  whilo  meditating  the  best  means  of  husband- 
ing the  small  stock  of  ammunition  was  informed 
that  two  bullock  had  wandered  into  the  ditch, 
and  were  laden  apparently  with  some  of  Tippoo's 
spare  ammunition.  The  conjecture  was  right ; 
the  animal's  were  soon  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
•nd  proved  more  precious  to  the  major  and  his 

{mrty  at  this  juncture  than  if  they  had  been  ] 
oaded  with  tho  richest  jewels  in  Tippoo's  trea- 
sury.   Scarcely  had  the  men  filled  their  car- 
tridge-boxes from  this  unlooked-for  supply  when 
a  fresh  attempt  was  made  on  the  redoubt.    Tip-  j 
poo,  greatly  disappointed  by  the  ill-success  of  the 
former  attack,  had  passionately  demanded  if  he  ' 
had  no  faithful  servants  to  retrievo  his  honour.  < 
After  somo  hesitation  a  body  of  cavalry  volun- 
teered their  services,  and  about  one  o'clock  they 
advanced  towards  the  redoubt  in  compact  order, 
2000  strong.    At  first  it  appeared  as  though  they 
intended  to  charge  at  once  into  the  gorge,  but 


they  snddenly  stopped,  just  beyond  musket-shot, 
and  400  of  them,  dismounted,  rushed  impetu- 
ously forward  to  force  the  entrance  with  t\*oir 
sabres.  Tho  gorge  had  been  necessarily  kept 
clear  during  the  cannonade,  but  the  garrison  now 
formed  across  the  opening,  while  the  portion  of 
tho  parapet  which  bore  on  tho  enemy  was  also 
fully  manned.  Their  fire  was  coolly  reserved 
till  it  could  be  given  with  effect,  and  by  tho  first 
discharge  the  leading  part  of  tho  column  was 
completely  brought  down.  Recovering  from  tho 
momentary  hesitation  caused  by  tho  fall  of  their 
comrades,  those  behind  again  began  to  advance, 
but  tho  steady  and  rapid  firo  of  the  garrison 
threw  them  into  confusion,  and,  flying  to  their 
horses,  they  soon  disappeared  under  a  covering 
firo  from  the  fort  and  the  rocks. 

After  tho  repose  of  an  hour  the  garrison  was 
threatened  with  another  attack,  led  by  Tippoo's 
European  corps,  under  Monsieur  Vigie.  Tho 
Frenchmen,  however,  advanced  but  a  little  way 
from  the  rocks,  when,  a  few  of  tho  foremost  fall- 
ing, tho  rest  carao  to  a  stand,  fell  into  confusion, 
and  went  off. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  on  the  redoubt, 
and  never  was  relief  more  welcome  than  that 
afforded  to  tho  garrison  by  the  cessation  of  tho 
enemy's  attacks.  Tho  day  had  been  oppressively 
sultry,  and  within  tho "  narrow  limits  which 
bounded  the  efforts  of  the  garrison  two  officers 
and  ninetoen  privates  lay  dead,  while  three 
officers  and  twenty -two  privates,  miserably 
wounded,  were  passionately  imploring  water, 
which  their  companions  had  not  to  bestow,  being 
without  a  single  drop  even  for  themselves.  Thus 
surrounded  within  by  death  and  suffering,  ex- 
posed without  to  tho  uttacks  of  a  vast  army,  sup- 
ported by  the  guns  of  a  well-appointed  fortress, 
did  this  gallant  bond  maintain,  not  their  post 
only,  but  their  own  honour  and  that  of  tho 
country  which  they  served. 

I'reparat  ions  for  a  siege  woro  now  commenced 
without  delay  by  the  British  troops,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Laul  Baugh,  a  beautiful 
garden  situated  on  the  eastern  point  of  tho  island, 
ornamented  with  several  palaces,  and  made  sacred 
by  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali.  Tho  cypress 
and  other  magnificent  trees  which  adorned  this 
favourite  place  of  Tippoo's  recreation  were  now 
destined  to  Ml  beneath  the  axes  of  the  English 

S>ioneers,  as  no  other  materials  could  be  procured 
or  making  fascines  and  gabions,  tho  palaces  and 
choultries  being  at  the  same  timo  converted  into 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  proud  soul  of  Tippoo  was  irritated  almost 
to  madness  at  seeing  this  charming  spot,  to  orna- 
ment which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  pains,  laid 
waste,  and  the  tomb  of  his  father  contaminated 
by  the  touch  of  infidels.  He  vented  his  rage  in 
a  continual  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  fort, 
directed  towards  tho  Laul  Baugh,  and  every  other 

(tart  within  sight,  if  not  within  range,  occupied 
>y  his  enemies.  But  his  efforts  were  vain  to 
retard  tho  progress  of  the  besiegers,  whoso  vic- 
torious forces  wero  now  further  increased  by  tho 
corps  under  General  Abererombie,  by  another 
from  tho  south,  which  had  ascended  the  pass  of 
Gujelhutty,  and  oven  by  the  Mahrattas  undof 
Purse  rani  Bhow,  who  had  at  length  been  shamed 
or  frightened  out  of  his  marauding  expedition. 

Tippoo  accordingly  determined  to  seek  peace  on 
almost  any  conditions,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
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Lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nash,  whom  ho  had 
basely  imprisoned  for  their  noble  defence  of 
Coimbatoro,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  convey  to 
that  commander  his  earnest  wish  for  peace. 

Cornwallis  having  accepted  the  overture  of 
Tippoo,  an  officer  of  distinction,  Gholaum  Ali, 
arrived  in  the  camp,  and  soveral  days  were  busflv 
spent  in  negotiation.  The  following  was  at  length 
fixed  as  the  ultimatum  to  be  delivered  to  Tippoo : — 
"The  surrender  of  half  his  dominions,  taken 
from  districts  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the  | 
confederates ;  the  payment  of  three  crores  and 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees  (nearly  three  and  a  half 
millions  sterling) :  and  the  delivery  of  two  of  his 
eons  as  hostages. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, while  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  at- 
tracted to  the  south  side  of  the  fort  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  flying  corps  under  Major  Dalrymple 
and  Captain  Robertson,  the  trenches  were  opened 
on  the  north  side  with  gueh  silence  and  caution  . 
that,  though  the  fort  was  kept  hlaring  with  blue 
lights,  for  tho  purpose  of  observation,  morning 
had  arrived  before  Tippoo  discovered  that  this 
operation,  so  fatal  to  him,  had  commenced.  A 
nullah,  or  ravine,  had  been  converted  into  a  wide 
and  extensive  parallel,  where  the  assailants  were 
placed  so  fully  under  cover  as  to  render  ineffectual 
every  attempt  to  interrupt  their  operations. 

A  second  parallel  was  finished  on  the  23rd,  and 
the  ground  was  fixed  for  the  heavy  batteries, 
about  500  yards  from  the  fort,  in  so  advantageous 
a  position  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  a  practicable 
breach  being  speedily  effected. 

Tippoo  now  felt  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a 
prompt  decision  on  the  proposals  submitted  by 
the  British  commander.    lie  called  his  principal 
officers  to  meet  in  the  great  mosque,  and,  laying 
the  Koran  before  them,  adjurca  them  by  that 
sacred  book  to  give  faithful  advice  in  this  dread 
emergency.   Ho  stated  the  tonus  demanded  by  i 
tho  enemy,  adding,  "  You  have  heard  tho  con-  i 
ditions  of  peaco,  and  you  have  now  to  hear  and  ' 
answer  my  question,  Shall  it  bt  peace  or  toart"  | 
Tho  chiefs  unanimously  agreed  that,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  there  remained  no  alternative 
but  submission. 

That  very  night  Tippoo  sent  off,  signed  and 
sealed,  the  conditions  submitted  to  him  by  Lord 
Cornwallis.  Early  in  the  morning  orders  wcro 
sent  to  tho  English  troops  to  cease  from  their 
labour  in  tho  trenches  and  to  forbear  further 
hostilities,  an  injunction  that  was  received  by  tho 
soldiers  with  a  deep  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Their  enthusiasm  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch;  they  cherished  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
that  they  should  triumphantly  scale  tho  proud 
walls  of  Seringapatam,  and  with  their  own  hands 
rescue  their  countrymen  immured  in  its  dun- 
geons. Tho  commander-in-chief,  however,  issued 
very  judicious  general  orders,  in  which  ho  ex- 
horted them  to  display  moderation  in  their  pre- 
sent success,  and  to  avoid  any  insult  to  their 
humble  adversary. 

An  interesting  scene  occurred  in  tho  delivery 
of  tho  two  royal  youths  as  hostages— a  measure 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  softened  by  every  species 
of  kindness  and  indulgence ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  tho  doep  distress  which  was  understood  to  pre- 
vail in  tho  palace,  a  day's  delay  was  granted. 
Tents  having  been  sent  from  the  fort,  and  erected 
for  their  accommodation,  the  general  offered  to 


wait  upon  them ;  but  their  father  wrote  that  it 
was  his  particular  wish  they  should  be  brought 
to  his  lordship's  tent  and  delivered  into  his  own 
hands.  They  accordingly  set  out  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  the  walls  being  crowded 
with  spectators,  among  whom  was  Tippoo  him- 
self. They  rude  on  elephants  richly  caparisoned, 
dressed  in  white  muslin  robes,  having  round  their 
necks  several  rows  of  large  pearls  intermingled 
with  valuable  jewels. 

The  marquis  received  the  princes  at  the  door, 
and,  takinir  their  hands  in  his,  led  them  into  his 
tent.  The  elder,  Abd-ul-Khalik,  was  about  ten, 
and  tho  other,  Mooza-ud-Dicn,  was  only  eight 
years  of  age.  The  chief  vakeel  then  said, 
"  These  children  were  this  morning  the  sons  of 
tho  Sultan,  my  master;  their  situation  is  now 
changed,  and  they  must  look  up  to  your  lordship 
as  their  father."  The  Governor- General  pro- 
mised that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  for 
their  protection  and  happiness.  Their  treatment, 
in  fact,  was  truly  paternal :  they  were  soon  re- 
lieved from  all  apprehension,  and  so  fully  was 
Tippoo  contented  with  the  reception  of  his  sons 
that  ho  ordered  a  royal  salute  to  be  fired  in  testi- 
mony of  his  satisfaction.  The  princes,  though 
so  very  young,  having  been  trained  with  infinite 
care,  astonished  all  present  by  the  dignity  and 
ease  of  their  deportment,  and  by  that  union  of 
politeness  and  reservo  which  characterises  Ori- 
ental courts.  A  strong  interest  for  the  captivo 
youths  was  indeed  prevalent  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish army— a  feeling  which,  with  regard  to  the 
younger,  was  increased  by  the  affecting  circum- 
stance of  his  mother  having  recently  died  from 
fright,  occasioned  by  the  attack  on  Tippoos 
lines. 

After  tho  hostages  had  been  delivered,  and  s 
crore  of  rupees  paid,  several  difficulties  occurred 
in  the  arrangement  of  tho  districts  to  be  ceded, 
but  finally  each  of  the  allies  picked  out  what  bc*t 
suited  him,  and  all  went  smoothly  till  Tippoo 
declared  ho  would  never  give  up  the  territory  of 
Coorg.  Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  was  equally 
determined  to  have  it,  for  he  could  not  abandon 
to  the  fury  of  Tippoo  the  faithful  allies  of  the 
English,  and  a  race  unjustly  oppressed.  Upon 
this  refusal  all  was  again  in  movement,  tho 
princes  were  separated  from  their  native  atten- 
dants, and  arrangements  entered  into  for  des- 
patching them  to  the  Carnatic,  under  an  English 
escort.  Preparations  were  mado  for  renewing 
the  siege,  the  army  was  full  of  new  hope  and 
animation,  and  Pnrseram  Bhow  began  once  more 
to  plunder.  In  less  than  two  days,  however, 
Tippoo  sent  notice  that  the  demand  was  acceded  to. 

Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  tho  royal  hostages  waited  on  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  the  eldest  presented  to  him  all 
the  three  copies  of  the  treaty.  As  the  vakeels  of 
the  two  allied  chiefs,  who  did  not  choose  to  appear 
in  person,  soon  after  entered,  his  lordship  re- 
turned their  copies,  which  tho  boy  dehvered  to 
them  in  a  manly  though  evidently  less  cordial 
manner ;  and,  on  hearing  something  muttered  by 
the  Mahratta  envoy,  asked  what  he  grumbled  at, 
hastily  adding  they  might  well  be  silent,  as 
certainly  their  masters  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 

S leased.  Indeed,  if  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
ad  reason  to  grumble,*  it  was  the  Anglo-Indian 
army,  for,  instead  of  the  large  grants  which  had 
accrued  to  individuals  from  tho  conquest  of 
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Bengal,  the  prize-money  in  these  three  cam- 
paigns amounted  only  to  £93,584,  which,  after 
Lord  Cornwall  is  and  General  Meadows  had  gene- 
rously given  up  their  shares,  and  the  East  India 
Company  had  added  a  largo  patuity,  only  allowed 
to  a  colonel  £1161  12*.,  and  to  a  private  soldier 
£14  11«.  9d. 

By  this  treaty  Tippoo  became  again  possessed 
of  Bangalore ;  but  ho  was  so  disgusted  with  it  for 
having  served  as  the  grand  depot  of  the  English 
army  that,  although  the  fortifications  had  cost 
him  and  his  father  many  millions  of  rupees,  he,  in 
a  fit  of  spleen  and  impotent  rage,  directed  them  to 
be  levelled  with  the  ground — an  order,  however, 
which  was  never  finally  carried  into  execution. 
The  next  care  of  Tippoo  was  to  purify  the 
Laul  Baugh,  which  had  been  used  as  a  place  of 
burial  for  tin*  Europeans,  whoso  bodies  were  now 
dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Tho  mauso- 
leum of  Hyder  was  also  thoroughly  repaired  and 
newly  painted,  and  every  possible  measure  was 
taken  to  efface  the  vestiges  of  its  late  possessors. 

But  all  this  fuming  and  fretting — this  glaring 
of  the  eyes  and  lashing  of  the  tail — were  only  so 
many  proofs  of  Tippoo  s  defeat. 

Reader,  the  second  act  of  this  life-drama  is 
played  out.  The  tiger  it  cowed.  The  third  act 
approaches  with  noiseless,  buf  rapid  steps. 


THE  RIVAL  CLANSMEN. 

Betweex  the  mountains  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Bendearg,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  there 
is  a  narrow  pass  which  at  a  little  distance 
has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  artificial 
bridge  thrown  over  a  tremendous  chasm,  but  on 
nearer  approach  is  rfcen  to  be  a  wall  of  nature's 
own  masonry,  formed  of  vast  and  rugged  bodies 
of  solid  rock,  piled  on  each  other  as  if  by  giants 
in  the  sport  of  architecture.  Its  sides  are  in 
some  places  covered  with  trees  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  passenger  who  has  a  head  Bteady 
enough  to  look  down  may  sec  the  eyrie  of  birds 
of  prey  beneath  his  feet.  The  path"  across  is  so 
narrow  that  it  cannot  admit  of  ono  person  pass- 
ing another;  and,  indeed,  none  but  natives  would 
attempt  tho  dangerous  route,  though  it  saves  a 
circuit  of  three  miles.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  two  travellers  meet,  owing  to  tho 
curve  formed  by  the  pass  preventing  a  view 
across  from  either  side ;  and  when  this  is  the 
caso  one  lies  down  while  tho  other  crawls  over 
his  body. 

Such  are  the  gloomy  features  of  a  spot  whoso 
name  in  Gaelic  signifies  Hell  Bridge. 

One  day  a  Highlander,  walking  along  tho  pass, 
had  gained  the  highest  part  of  the  arch,  when  he 
observed  another  coming  leisurely  up  from  the 
opposite  end.  Being  himself  one  of  the  patri- 
cian order,  he  called  upon  tho  stranger  to  lie 
down.  His  command,  however,  was  disregarded, 
and  as  they  met  upon  the  summit  they  recog- 
nised in  each  other  Cairn  and  Bendearg,  members 
of  two  rival  clans. 

"  I  was  first  at  the  top,"  said  Bendearg,  u  and 
called  out  first :  lie  down,  that  I  may  pass  over  in 
1  cace." 

"  When  tho  Grant  prostratos  himself  before  the 
M'Therson,"  answered  the  other,  "it  must  be 
Trith  a  sword  through  his  body." 


"Turnback,  then," 
pass  as  you  came." 

"  Go  back  vourself,  if  you  like  it,"  replied 
Grant :  "  I  will  not  bo  the  first  of  my  name  to 
turn  before  the  M'Phersons." 

They  then  threw  their  bonnets  over  the  pre- 
cipice, and  advanced  with  a  slow  and  cautious 
pace  closer  to  each  other.  They  were  both  un- 
armed. Stretching  their  limbs,  like  men  pre- 
paring for  a  desperate  struggle,  they  planted 
their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  compressed  their 
lips,  knit  their  brows,  and,  fixing  fierce  and 
watchful  eyes  on  each  other,  stood  prepared  for 
an  onset. 

They  both  grappled  at  the  same  moment,  but, 
being  of  equal  strength,  were  unable  to  shift 
each  other's  position,  and  stood  fixed  on  the  rock, 
with  suppressed  breath  and  muscles  strained  to 
the  "  top  of  their  bent,"  like  statues  carved  out 
of  the  solid  stone.  At  length  M  Thereon,  sud- 
denly removing  his  right  foot  so  as  to  give  him 
greater  purchase,  stooped  his  body  and  bent  his 
enemy  down  with  him  by  main  strength,  till  they 
both  leaned  over  the  precipice,  looking  downward 
into  the  terrible  abyss. 

The  contest  was  aa  yet  doubtful,  for  Grant  had 
placed  his  foot  firmly  on  an  elevation  at  the 
brink,  and  had  equal  command  of  his  enemy  ;  but 
at  this  moment  M'Therson  sank  slowly  and 
firmly  on  his  knee,  Grant  suddenly  started  back, 
stooping  to  take  the  supposed  advantage,  ana 
M'Therson  whirled  him  over  his  head  into  the 
gulf.  M'Therson  himself  fell  backwards,  his  body 
partly  hanging  over  the  rock ;  a  fragment  gave 
way  beneath  him,  and  he  sank  farther,  till,  catch- 
ing with  a  desperate  effort  at  the  solid  stone 
above,  he  regained  his  footing. 

There  was  a  pause  of  deathlike  stillness,  and 
the  bold  heart  ot  MTheraon  felt  sick  and  faint. 
At  length,  as  if  compelled  unwillingly  by  some 
mysterious  feeling,  ho  looked  down  over  the  preci- 
pice. Grant  had  caught  with  a  deathlike  grip  by 
the  rugged  point  of  a  rock  :  his  enemy  was  almost 
within  his  reach.  His  face  was  turned  upward, 
and  there  was  in  it  horror  and  despair — but  he 
uttered  no  word  or  cry.  The  next  moment  he 
loosened  his  hold,  and  his  brains  were  dashed 
out  before  the  eyes  of  his  hereditary  foe;  the 
mangled  body  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and 
a  heavy  and  hollow  sound  arose  from  the  bottom. 

M'Therson  returned  home  an  altered  man. 
Whether  his  neighbours  pointed  at  him  as  a 
murderer,  or  whether  the  avenging  spirit  of  his 
victim  flitted  across  his  path  at  every  turn,  he 
never  knew  peace  again.  His  home  and  his 
country  were  a  blank.  His  mind — would  it  were 
a  blank !  To  efface  the  terrible  remembranco 
of  that  encounter  on  the  precipice  he  purchased  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and,  seeking  for  heart's 
easo  in  the  din  of  tho  Teninsular  War,  found  a 
soldier's  grave  on  the  battle-field. 


THE  WOLVERINE  AND  THE 
LUGGERS. 

Is  the  list  of  those  officers  who  have  raised  the 
character  of  the  British  navy  to  unprecedented 
fame  the  name  of  Captain  Mortlock  is  deserving 
of  a  distinguished  place.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer  he  had  sailed  from  the  Downs  in 
the  Wolverine  gun-vessel,  of  fourteen  guns  and  . 
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seventy  men,  on  a  crnise  to  the  coast  of  France.  I 
When  off  Boulogne  he  discovered  two  luggers, 
both  of  which  were  observed  to  be  French,  and 
his  first  caro  was  to  bring  them  to  action,  as  he  ! 
knew,  if  they  supposed  him  to  be  a  ship  of  war, 
they  WOOld  make  off.  He  therefore  hoisted  Danish 
colours,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  as  the  lug- 
gers immediately  bore  down  upon  him  and  eamo 
within  hail.  When  questioned  as  to  whence  he 
came,  he  returned  for  answer,  "  From  Fly  mouth, 
and  bound  to  Copenhagen."  One  of  the  luggers 
hereupon  came  close  upon  the  starboard  quarter, 
and  he  caught  her  bowsprit  between  the  mi/en 
chains  and  the  side  of  the  Wolverine,  and  kept  her 
in  this  situation  a  length  of  time,  till  she  was 
ready  to  wear. 

At  this  moment  the  action  commenced  with 
musketry  and  great  guns  (the  Wolverine  hoisting 
English  colours),  and  was  contested  with  groat 
spirit  for  above  two  hours.  Captain  Mortlock 
now  lashed  the  bowsprit  of  the  lugger  on  board  of 
him  to  his  mizen  chains,  as  he  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  'both  vessels.  The  other  lugger 
then  got  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Wolverine, 
running  on  board  of  her.  In  this  position  she  was 
boarded  by  the  enemy  three  different  times  from 
both  vessels,  but  every  Frenchman  that  engaged 
in  these  attempts  was  killed.  One  of  the  onemy'B 
crews,  however,  made  so  strong  an  attempt 
that  it  required  the  assistance  of  every  man  m 
the  Wolverine  to  repulse  them.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  number  or  Frenchmen  were  actually  on 
board  the  Wolverine  from  the  other  lugger,  a'll  of 
whom  were  killed  by  Captain  Mortlock  and  two 
or  three  brave  officers  with  him.  The  captain  of 
one  of  the  French  vessels  himself  got  upon  the 
little  round-houso  of  the  Wolverine,  and  jravc  his 
men  three  cheers  to  encourage  them  to  follow 
him,  when  Captain  Mortlock  instantly  ran  to 
him  and  warmly  disputed  with  him  the  posses- 
sion of  his  post.  The  Frenchman  fired  in  Cap- 
tain Mortlock's  face,  but  fortunately  did  him  no 
injury  ;  he  again  cocked  his  pistol,  but  before  he 
could  fire  Captain  Mortlock  plunged  his  half-pike 
into  his  body,  and  ho  foil  overboard. 

So  far  victory  was  setting  in  for  the  British, 
but  the  enemy  now  threw  some  leather  bags  into 
tho  cabin  of  the  Wolverine,  which  immediately 
aet  her  on  fire  with  a  great  explosion,  and  while 
Captain  Mortlock  with  part  of  his  crew  was  occu- 
pied in  extinguishing  tho  flames  the  two  vessels 
got  clear  away.    While  they  were  going  off  one  I 
of  them  fired  a  parting  shot  at  tho  Wolverine,  I 
which  unfortunately  struck  Captain  Mortlock, 
and  gave  lum  his  death-wound.    He  had  before 
this  been  wounded  in  throw  different  places,  but 
ho  still  resolutely  kept  on  the  deck.    Ho  was  first 
wounded  in  tho  hand ;  a  ball  which  passed 
through  a  hammock  hit  him  on  the  heart  and 
caused  violent  pains;  ho  was  wounded  very 
severely  in  the  hip  by  a  splinter ;  and  finally  his 
arm  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  a  shot,  and  the 
flesh  torn  away  from  his  side.    Thus  fell,  in  the  I 
prime  of  life,  ono  of  whom  little  is  known,  but  I 
that  little  constitutes  him  a  hero. 


A  BEAR-HUNT  IN  SWEDEN. 

Thb  following  incident  in  bear-hunting  is  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  Field  S,x>rU  in  the 
North  of  Europe.  The  scene  took  place  in  Scan- 


dinavia, where  the  sport  is  performed  by  a  great 
number  of  people  assembling  and  forming  a  large 
circle,  which  they  gradually  close,  and  thus  force 
the  animals  from  their  retreat.  This  species  oi 
amusement  is  culled  a  stall. 

The  skall  to  which  this  anecdote  relates,  says 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  at  which  Captain  Eurenius  him- 
self was  present,  took  place  in  the  parish  of 
Yestram,  province  of  Werneraborg.  It  was  con  - 
ducted  in  the  usual  manner,  every  person  having- 
his  proper  position  assigned  to  him.  One  man, 
however,  an  old  soldier,  who  was  attached  to 
the  hallet,  or  stationary  division  of  the  skall, 
thought  proper  to  place  himself  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  in  a  narrow  defile,  through  which, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  thought 
it  probable  the  bear  would  pass.  Ho  was 
right  in  his  conjecture,  for  the  animal  soon 
afterwards  made  his  appearance  and  faced  di- 
rectly towards  him.  On  this  ho  levelled  and 
attempted  to  discharge  his  piece,  but,  owing  to> 
tho  morning  being  wet,  the  priming  had  got 
damp,  and  the  gun  missed  fire.  The  bear  was 
now  close  upon  him,  though  it  was  probable  that, 
if  ho  had  stepped  to  the  one  side,  he  might  still 
have  escaped ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  this  pru- 
dent course,  he  attempted  to  drive  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun,  to  which,  however,  no  bayonot  was  at- 
tached, down  the  throat  of  tho  enraged  brute. 
This  attack  tho  bear  parried  with  the  skill  of  a 
fencing  master,  when,  after  wresting  the  gun  out 
of  the  hands  of  tho  man,  he  quickly  laid  him 
prostrate. 

All  might  have  ended  well,  for  the  bear,  after 
smelling  at  his  antagonist,  who  was  Iving  mo- 
tionless and  holding  his  breath  as  if  he  had  been 
dead,  left  him  almost  unhurt.    The  animal  then 
went  to  the  gun,  which  was  only  at  two  dr  three 
feet  distance,  and  began  to  overhaul  it  with  hi* 
paws.    Tho  poor  soldier,   however,  who  had 
Drought  his  musket  to  the  skall  contrary  to  tho 
orders  of  his  officers,  and  knew  that  if  it  was 
injured  he  should  be  severely  punished,  on  seeing 
the  apparent  jeopardy  in  which  it  was  placed 
quietly  stretched  out  his  hand  and  laid  hold  of 
one  end  of  it,  the  bear  having  it  fast  by  the  other. 
On  observing  this  movement,  and  that  the  man 
in  consequence  was  alive,  the  bear  again  attacked 
him,  and,  seizing  him  with  his  teeth  by  the 
back  of  the  head  as  he  was  lying  with  his  face 
on  the  ground,  he  tore  off  the  whole  of  his  scalp, 
from  tho  napo  of  the  neck  upwards,  so  that  it 
merely  hung  to  the  forehead  by  a  strip  of  skin. 
The  poor  fellow,  who  know  that  his  safety  de- 
pended upon  his  remaining  motionless,  kept  as 
quiet  as  ho  was  able ;  and  the  bear,  without  doing 
him  much  further  injury,  laid  himself  along  his 
body. 

Whilst  this  was  going  forward  many  of  tho 
people,  and  Captain  Eurenius  among  tho  rest, 
suspecting  what  had  happened,  hastened  towards 
tho  spot  and  advnnced  within  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces  of  the  scene  of  action.  Here  they  found 
the  bear  still  lying  upon  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nato  man.  Sometimes  the  animal  was  occupying 
himself  in  licking  tho  blood  from  his  bare  skull, 
and  at  others  in  eyeing  the  people.  All,  however, 
WOW  afraid  to  fire,  thinking  either  that  they 
might  hit  the  man,  or  that,  even  if  they  killed 
the  bear,  he  mipht,  in  his  last  agonies,  still  far- 
ther mutilate  the  poor  sufferer.  In  this  position 
the  soldier  and  the  bear  remainod  a  conaiderabla 
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time,  until  at  last  the  latter  quitted  his  victim 
and  slowly  began  to  retreat,  •when  a  tremendous 
fire  opened  upon  him,  and  he  instantly  fell  dead. 

On  hearing  the  shots  the  poor  soldier  jumped 
up,  his  scalp  hanging  ovor  his  faco  so  as  com- 
pletely to  blind  him,  when,  throwing  it  back 
with  his  hands,  he  ran  towards  his  comrades  liko 
a  madman,  frantically  exclaiming,  "The  bear! 
the  bear!"  The  mischief,  however,  was  done, 
and  wns  irroparablo.  The  only  assistance  ho 
could  receive  was  rendered  to  him  by  a  surgeon 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and  who  severed  the 
little  skin  which  connected  the  scalp  with  the 
forehead,  and  then  dressed  the  wound  in  tho  best 
manner  ho  was  nblo. 

In  one  sense  tho  catastropho  was  fortunate 
for  the  poor  soldier.  At  the  time  every  one  in 
the  army  was  obliged  to  wear  his  hair  of  a  certain 
form,  which  was  extremely  troublesomo  to  dress 
and  keep  in  order  during  tho  day ;  and  he,  in 
consequence,  being  now  without  any,  imme- 
diately got  his  discharge. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  ACRE. 

Thb  defence  of  Aero  by  Commodore  Sir  '■ 
William  Sidney  Smith  is  one  of  tho  most  bril- 
liant achievements  in  military  annals.  During 
the  interval  between  Nelson's  glorious  victory  of 
the  Nile  and  the  siege  of  Aero  Bonapnrte  had 
almost  entirely  subjugated  Egypt,  and  conceived 
himself  able  to  lead  his  army  against  the  remain- 
ing Turkish  provinces  in  that  quarter.  Ho  there- 
fore determined  to  commence  operations  against 
Djezzar  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  commander  in  Syria, 
and  destined  for  this  expedition  about  13,000  men. 
The  faoe  of  the  country  being  entiroly  impracti- 
cable for  artillery,  he  shipped  his  train  at  Alex- 
andria, and  Rear- Admiral  Perreo  was  sent  with 
three  frigates  to  convoy  the  flotilla,  having 
orders  afterwards  to  cruise  off  Jaffa. 

Sir  Sidney,  being  apprised  of  the  enemy's  in- 
tentions, left  the  Turkish  capital,  in  the  Tigre, 
on  19th  February,  1799,  and  after  making  several 
needful  arrangements  with  Hassan  Bey,  the 
Ottoman  governor  of  Rhodes,  sailed  from  that 
inland,  and  arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the  3rd  of 
March.  He  here  found  in  command  Captain 
Troubridge,  whom  he  immediately  relieved,  and 
then  despatched  his  friend  and  second  lieutenant, 
Lieutenant  Wright,  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  to  decide, 
with  its  commander,  upon  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  obstinate  defence  of  that  fortress. 

After  bombarding  Alexandria,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  arresting  the  march  of  Bonn  par  to  towards 
Acre,  which  was  not  then  sufficiently  strengthened 
to  stand  a  siege.  Sir  Sidney  sailed  for  thai  devoted 

Slace,  off  which  ho  anchored  on  the  15th  of 
larch.  He  immediately  landed,  and  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  fortifications,  which  he  found  in  a 
dilapidated  and  most  ruinous  state,  and  almost 
destitute  of  artillery.  Making  the  best  arrange- 
ments under  the  circumstances,  on  tho  17th  he 
again  put  to  sea  in  the  Tiyrt's  boats,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  anchorage  or  Jaffa,  in  order  to 
intercept  that  portion  of  the  French  expedition 
which  would  tako  its  route  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  which  he  was  convinced  must  necessarily 
soon  make  its  appearance.  His  anticipations 
were  correct,  for  at  ten  o'clock  on  tho  same 
night  he  discovered  tho  approach  of  the  enemy's 


advanced  guard,  moving  leisurely  forward  by  the 

sea-side,  mounted  upon  asses  and  dromeda- 
ries, and  offering  a  somewhat  grotesque  spectacle. 
Having  thus  satisfied  himself  as  to  their  actual 
approach,  tho  commodore,  with  all  haBte,  re- 
turned on  board  the  Tigrt,  from  which  ship 
he  immediately  despatched  Lieutenant  Bushby, 
I  in  a  gunboat,  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  that 
|  flows  into  the  bay  of  Acre.  He  had  strict  orders 
to  defend  the  ford  across  this  little  stream  to  tho 
utmost,  and  by  no  means  to  suffer  the  French  to 
advance  by  this  way  on  the  town. 

At  the  break  of  day  this  intelligent  officer 
opened  so  vigorous  and  destructive  a  firo  upon 
the  motley  advanced  guard  that  they  were 
driven  in  great  confusion  both  from  tho  shore 
and  tho  ford,  and  great  was  tho  overthrow  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  dromedaries  and  asses.  In- 
deed, the  whole  force  wore  tumultously  dispersed 
on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Taught  by  this  repulse,  tho  main  body  of  tho 
French  army  avoided  carefully  this  pernicious 
and  gunboat-guarded  ford,  and,  making  a  large 
circuit,  advanced  upon  Acre  by  the  road  of  Naza- 
reth. This  they  did  without  much  difficulty,  for 
they  soon  drove  in  the  Turkish  outposts,  and  en- 
camped upon  on  insulated  eminence  skirting  the 
sea,  upon  a  parallel  direction  with  tho  town,  and 
about  1000  toises  distant  from  it.  As  this  eleva- 
tion extended  to  tho  northward  as  far  as  Capo 
Blanc,  it  commanded  a  plain  to  the  westward  of 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  which  plain  is  termi- 
nated by  the  mountains  that  lie  between  St. 
Jean  d'Acro  and  the  river  Jordan.  This  position 
of  the  republican  forces  was  as  commanding  and 
ns  good  as  could  be  well  desired.  Favoured  by 
the  shelter  afforded  them  by  the  outlying  gardens, 
the  unfilled  ditches  of  tho  old  town,  and  an 
aqueduct  that  adjoined  to  the  glacis,  they  opened 
their  trenches  against  the  crumbling  works  of  tho 
town  on  the  20th,  and  at  no  greater  distance  than 
150  toises. 

In  tho  defence  Sir  Sidney  was  assisted  by  a 
very  brave  and  clever  loyalist,  M.  Phelypeaux, 
who  had  been  in  tho  service  of  Louis  XVI.  as 
i  an  engineer,  and  by  Captain  Miller,  of  the  Tht»eu$, 
who  furnished  guns  and  ammunition  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power. 

But  all  this  display  of  skill  and  activity  would 
have  proved  inefficient  had  not  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  battering  train  and  ammunition 
fallen  into  our  hands.  We  have  boforo  mentioned 
that  this  artillery  had  been  ordered  round  by  sea 
by  Bonaparto  from  Alexandria,  undor  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-Admiral  Pcrree.  This  flotilla  was 
just  rounding  Capo  Carmel  when  it  was  dis- 
!  covered  by  the  Tiffre,  pursued,  and  overtaken. 
Tho  capture  was  not  so  complete  as  could  have 
been  wished.  Tho  protecting  force  consisted  of 
a  corvotto  and  nine  gunboats.  Two  of  these, 
and  the  corvette,  containing  Bonaparte's  personal 
property,  escaped.  Seven  gun-vessels,  mounting 
altogether  thirty-four  guns  and  containing  238 
men,  wero  captured,  together  with  the  train  of 
artilloiy.  The  cannon,  platforms,  and  ammu- 
nition wero  immediately  landed  at  Acre,  and 
used  for  its  defence,  and  tho  gunboats  manned 
and  employed  in  molesting  the  enemy's  posts 
established  oil  the  sea-coast,  harassing  their  com- 
munications and  intercepting  their  convoys. 

This  year  the  equinoctial  gales  had  been  un- 
usually severe,  and  tho  commodore,  with  tho 
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Tigrt  and  tho  naval  force  under  his  command, 
had  been  compelled  to  take  shelter  under  tho  loo 
of  Mount  Carmel.  On  hi*  return  to  tho  road- 
stead off'  Aero  ho  found  that  the  French  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  unwilling  and  enforced 
absence  to  push  their  attacks  vigorously.  Their 
approaches  had  1  cached  the  counterscarp,  and 
hud  penetrated  even  into  the  ditch  of  tho  north- 
east an^le  of  tho  town  wall.  This  angle  was 
defended  by  a  tower  which  they  were  rapidly 
undermining,  in  order  to  increase  a  breach  they 
had  already  made  in  it,  but  which  breach  they 
had  found  to  be  impracticable  when  they  endea- 
voured to  storm  it  on  the  1st  of  April. 

In  this  mining  operation  they  were  greatly 
impeded  by  the  fire  of  tho  guns  that  had  been 
lately  captured  from  tho  French,  and  which  liad 
been  quickly  mounted  and  judiciously  placed  by 
Captain  Wilmot,  of  the  Alliance,  who  was  un- 
fortunately shot  by  a  French  rifleman  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  8th  of  April,  ns  he  was  mounting 
a  howitzer  on  the  breach.  Those  guns  played  so 
Actively  and  destructively,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Fhclypeaux,  that  tho  enemy's  fire  slack- 
ened considerably,  and  the  widening  of  the  breach 
was  but  slow  in  "profrress. 

Yet  this  successful  opposition  had  no  effect 
upon  the  mine,  and  tho  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  that  its  firing  would  be 
fatal  to  the  defence  of  tho  town.  To  counteract 
this,  a  sortie  was  resolved  upon.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  a  body  of  British  seamen  and 
marines  was  to  endeavour  to  po?seas  tho  mine, 
whilst  the  Turkish  troops  were  to  attack  the 
French  in  their  trenches  on  both  sides.  As  this 
decisive  operation  was  intended  to  be  a  surprise, 
the  sally  was  made  before  daylight  on  the  « th  of 
April.  Owing  to  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of 
the  Turks,  this  plan  entirely  failed,  and  the 
dreaded  mine  remained  in  all  its  terrors. 

In  no  military  effort  upon  record  did  the  French 
display  greater  perseverance  or  more  desperate 
bravery.  In  every  one  of  their  attacks  they 
seemed  to  understand  beforehand  that  destruc- 
tion was  to  be  the  rule,  and  escape  tho  exception. 
With  this  predestination  strong  upon  them,  they 
went  up  to  the  breach  coolly  and  regularly,  and 
with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  death  were  an 
unimportant  part  of  their  military  evolutions. 
Indeed,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  mount 
tho  breach  under  such  circumstonc(w  of  despera- 
tion as  to  excite  the  pity  of  their  British  foes. 

Nino  times  had  tho  enemy  attempted  to  storm 
the  trench,  and  on  each  occasion  had  been  beaten 
back  with  profuse  slaughter,  such  was  tho 
determined  bravery  opposed  to  their  desperate 
assaults,  when,  on  the  fifty-first  day  of  the  siege, 
the  long-expected  nnd  anxiously-looked-for  re- 
inforcements, under  Hassan  Bey,  appeared  in  the 
distance.  Before  its  junction  could  be  effected, 
and  relief  thrown  into  tho  town,  Bonaparte  was 
resolved  to  do  the  utmost  that  his  genius  and  tho 
bravery  of  his  army  could  achieve.  Under  all 
disadvantages  the  enemy  continued  to  advance, 
and  at  length  got  possession  of  the  long-disputed 
north-east  tower.  This  they  accomplished,  not 
by  the  explosion  of  the  mino,  but,  having  battered 
clown  the  upper  part  of  tho  structure,  they 
ascended  over  the  ruins,  and  at  daylight  on  tho 
fifty-second  morning  of  the  siego  the  tricoloured 
flag  was  seen  floating  on  tho  outer  angle  of  tho 
tower. 


This  display  damped  considerably  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and  the  fire  of  t  he 
besieged  on  the  French  lines  was  sensibly  slack- 
ened. Tho  enemy  had  also  during  the  night 
been  enabled  to  construct  two  traverses  that  com- 
pletely screened  them  from  the  flanking  fire  of  the 
Tigrt  and  the  Thesetu,  which  till  then  had  taken 
deadly  effect  upon  every  advance  towards  the 
breach.  These  two  traverses  were  thrown  up 
directly  across  the  ditch,  and  were  constructed 
with  dead  bodies  intermingled  with  sandbags. 

Such  as  wo  have  above  described  was  the 
critical  position  of  the  Turkish  garrison  and 
their  brave  allies  when  Hassan  Bey's  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  The  reader  will  of  course  under- 
stand that  they  came  along  the  sea-coast  in  trans- 
ports. These  troops,  before  the  vessels  anchored, 
were  hurried  into  the  boats,  but  they  were  still 
distant  from  the  shore  whilst  the  French  were 
rallying  their  last  and  their  best  energies  to  carry 
the  town. 

The  constant  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  suddenly 
increased  tenfold  ;  our  flanking  fire  afloat  was,  as 
usual,  plied  to  the  utmost,  but  with  less  effect 
than  heretofore,  as  the  enemy  had  thrown  up 
epaulments  and  traverses  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  protect  him  from  it.  The  guns  that  could  be 
worked  to  the  greatest  advantage  were  a  French 
brass  18-pounder  in  the  light-house  castle, 
manned  from  the  Theseus,  and  the  last-mounted 
24 -pounder  in  the  north  ravelin,  manned  from 
the  Tigrt.  These  guns,  being  within  grape  dis- 
tance of  the  head  of  the  attacking  column,  added 
to  tho  Turkish  musketry,  did  groat  execution. 
Tho  Tigre's  two  68-pound  carronades,  mounted  in 
two  dgermes,  lying  in  the  mole,  and  worked 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bray,  carpenter  of  the 
Tigre,  threw  shells  into  the  centre  ox  this  column 
with  evident  effect,  and  checked  it  considerably. 
Still  the  enemy  gained  ground,  and  made  a  lodg 
mcnt  in  the  second  storey  of  the  north-east  tower, 
tho  upper  part  being  entirely  battered  down,  and 
the  ruins  in  the  ditch  forming  the  ascent  by  which 
they  mounted.  Daylight  showed  the  French 
standard  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower. 

At  this  critical  point  Sir  Sidney  landed  the 
boats  at  the  mole,  and  took  the  crews  up  to  the 
breach,  armed  with  pikes.  The  enthusiastic 
gratitude  of  the  Turks,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at  tho  sight  of  such  reinforcements,  at  such 
a  time,  is  not  to  be  described.  Many  fugitives 
returned  with  Sir  Sidney  to  tho  breach,  which 
he  found  defended  by  a  few  bravo  Turks,  whose 
most  destructive  missile  weapons  were  heavy 
stones,  which,  striking  the  assailants  on  the  head, 
overthrew  the  foremost  down  the  slope,  and  im- 
peded tho  progress  of  the  rest.  A  succession, 
however,  ascended  to  the  assault,  the  heap  of 
ruins  between  tho  two  parties  serving  as  a  breast- 
work to  both,  tho  muzzles  of  their  muskets 
touching,  and  tho  spear-heads  of  their  standards 
locked. 

Diezzar  Pasha,  hearing  the  English  were  on 
the  broach,  quitted  his  station,  where,  according 
to  the  ancient  Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to 
reward  such  as  should  bring  him  the  heads  of  the 
enemy,  and  distributing  musket  cartridges  with 
his  own  hands.  Tho  energetic  old  man,  coming 
behind  Sir  Sidney,  pulled  him  down  with  violence, 
saying  if  any  harm  happened  to  his  English 
friends  all  was  lost.  This  amicable  contest,  as 
to  who  should  defend  the  broach,  occasioned  a 
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rush  of  Turks  to  the  spot,  and  thus  time  was 
gained  for  tho  arrival  of  the  first  body  of  Hassan 
Bey's  troops. 

Sir  Sidney  had  now  to  combat  the  pasha's  re- 
pugnance to  admitting  any  troops  but  his 
Albanians  into  the  garden  of  his  seraglio,  which 
had  become  a  very  important  post,  as  occupying 
the  level  space  of  tho  rampart.  There  were  about 
200  of  the  original  1000  Albanians  left  alive.  This 
was  therefore  no  time  for  debate,  and  Sir  Sidney 
introduced  tho  Chifflick  regiment,  of  1000  men, 
armed  with  bayonets,  disciplined  after  tho  Eu- 
ropean method  under  Sultan  Selim's  own  eye,  and 
placed,  by  express  order,  at  tho  commodore's  dis- 
posal. The  garrison,  animated  by  the  appearance 
of  such  a  reinforcement,  was  now  all  on  foot ;  and, 
there  being  consequently  enough  to  defend  the 
breach,  Sir  Sidney  persuaded  the  pasha  to  open  his 
gates  to  let  them  make  a  sally  and  take  the  assail- 
ants in  flank.  The  Turks  rushed  out,  but  they 
were  not  equal  to  such  a  movement,  and  were 
driven  back  to  the  town  with  loss.  Mr.  Bray, 
however,  protected  tho  town-gate  efficaciously 
with  grape  from  the  68-pounders.  The  sortie  had 
this  good  effect,  that  it  obliged  the  enemy  to  ex- 
pose themsolvos  above  their  parapets,  so  that  our 
flanking  fires  brought  down  numbers  of  them, 
nnd  drew  their  force  from  the  breach,  so  that  the 
small  number  remaining  on  tho  lodgment  were 
killed  or  dispersed  by  our  few  remaining  hand- 
grenades  thrown  by  Mr.  Savage,  midshipman  of 
the  Theseus. 

The  enemy  began  a  new  breach  by  an  incessant 
fire  directed  to  the  southward  of  the  lodgment, 
every  shot  knocking  down  whole  sheets  of  a  wall, 
much  less  Bolid  than  that  of  the  tower,  on  which 
they  had  expended  so  much  time  and  ammunition. 


Tho  group  of  generals  and  aides-de-camp,  which 
tho  shells  from  tho  68-pounders  had  frequently 
dispersed,  was  now  re-assembled  on  Kichard 
Coour  do  Lion's  Mount.  Bonaparte  was  distin- 
guishable in  the  centre  of  a  semicircle:  his 

Eticulations  indicated  a  renewal  of  attack,  and 
despatching  an  aide-de-camp  showed  that  he 
waited  only  for  a  roinforcomcnt. 

Sir  Sidney  now  gave  directions  for  Hassan 
Bey's  ships  to  take  their  station  in  tho  shoal 
water  to  tho  southward,  and  made  tho  Tigrti 
signal  to  weigh  and  join  the  Theseus  to  tho 
northward.  A  little  before  sunset  a  massive 
column  appeared  advancing  to  tho  breach  with  a 
solemn  step.  The  pasha's  idea  was  not  to  defend 
tho  breach  this  time,  but  rather  to  let  a  certain 
number  of  the  enemy  in,  and  then  close  with 
them  according  to  the  Turkish  modo  of  war. 
The  column  thus  mounted  the  breach  unmolested, 
and  descended  from  tho  rampart  into  tho  pasha's 
garden,  where  in  a  very  few  minutes  tho  bravest 
and  most  advanced  among  them  lay  he.idless 
corpses,  the  sabre,  with  the  addition  of  a  dagger 
in  the  other  hand,  proving  moro  than  a  match  for 
the  bayonet.  Tho  rest  retreated  precipitately, 
and  tho  commanding  officer,  Genoral  JLannes, 
who  was  seen  manfully  encouraging  his  men  to 
mount  tho  breach,  was  carried  off,  wounded  by  a 
musket-shot.    General  Rombaud  was  killed. 

Tho  English  uniform,  which  had  served  as  a 
rallying  point  for  the  old  garrison  wherever  it 
appeared,  was  now  in  the  dusk  mistaken  for 
French,  tho  newly-arrived  Turks  not  distinguish- 
ing between  one  hat  and  another  in  the  crowd, 
and  thus  many  a  severe  blow  of  a  sabre  was  par- 
ried by  our  officers,  among  whom  Colonel  Dou- 
glas and  two  others  had  nearly  lost  their  lives,  as 
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they  were  forcing  their  way  through  a  torrent  of  ' 
fugitive*.    Thus  the  contest  of  twenty-five  hours 
endid,  both  parties  being  so  fatigued  as  to  be 
unable  to  move. 

Sir  Sidney  now  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the 
prince*  and  chiefs  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  to  the 
sheiks  of  the  Druses,  exhorting  them  to  intercept  i 
the  supplies  of  the  enemy  on  their  way  to  the 
French  camp.  The  chiefs  complied,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity,  sent  eighty  French 
prisoners  who  had  been  captured  in  the  defence 
<  f  their  convoys.  Thus  baffled  in  front  and 
straitened  on  all  sides,  the  paramount  object  of 
the  French  wn»  to  mount  the  breach.  Accord- 
ingly, Cieneral  Klebcr's  division  was  ordered  from 
the  fords  of  the  river  Jordan  to  take  its  turn  in 
nn  attempt  that  had  already  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  Bower  of  the  French  troops  of  the  besieging 
division,  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  officers. 
Hut  on  the  arrival  of  General  Kleber  and  his 
army  there  was  other  employment  found  for 
them.  In  the  sally  before  mentioned,  made  by 
the  Turkish  Chiffiick  regiment,  it  had  shown  a 
want  of  steadiness  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  in  consequence  censured.  The  com- 
mandant of  that  corps,  Soliman  Aga,  having  re- 
ceive d  orders  from  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  obtain 
pos.ses.Mon  of  the  enemy's  third  parallel,  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  lost 
honour  of  his  regiment,  and  the  next  night 
performed  his  task  in  gallant  style.  On  tho 
arrival,  therefore,  of  Kleber's  division  its  original 
destination  of  mounting  the  breach  was  changed 
into  that  of  recovering  these  works,  which,  after 
a  furious  contest  of  three  hours  and  much  loss 
of  life,  was  accomplished.  The  advantage,  how- 
ever, remained  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  Indeed, 
ihe  resistance  diaplaycd  so  far  damped  the  zeal 
of  tho  French  troops  that  they  could  not  be  again 
brought  to  the  breach. 

From  this  moment  all  tho  efforts  of  the  French 
were  feeble  and  disjointed.  Discontent  prevailed 
universally  through  the  ranks,  and  tho  officers 
openly  expressed  their  disapprobation  at  the 
frantic  proceedings  of  their  general.  The  siogo 
was  virtually  at  an  end.  Bonaparte's  presence 
was  required  in  Egypt,  and,  despairing  of  success, 
he  directed  his  last  effort  to  purposes  cf  revenge. 
"With  this  view  he  ordered  that  all  the  batteries, 
cannon,  and  mortars  should  be  directed  against 
the  palace  of  Djczzar,  and  that  tho  remainder 
of  the  siege  ammunition  should  be  expended  in 
demolishing  tho  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings.  To  check  this  work  of  destruction,  the 
besieged  made  two  vigorous  sorties  from  tho 
garrison  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  both  of  which 
they  were  driven  back  with  loss. 

During  the  night  of  tho  17th  tho  French  army 
began  the  removal  of  the  sick,  tho  wounded,  and 
the  park  of  artillery  ;  and  on  tho  18th  nnd  19th 
the  advanced  guard,  under  General  Junot,  quit- 
ting the  camp  before  Acre,  marched  towards 
Egypt,  and  took  a  position  at  Saffarie.  On  tho 
20th  the  garrison,  perceiving  tho  force  of  the 
French  to  be  much  weakened,  made  a  general 
sortie,  which  they  repeated  in  the  afternoon  with 
increased  vigour  ;  but  neither  of  theso  efforts  was 
attended  with  complete  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  day  the  French  removed  their  battering 
cannon,  having  previously  destroyed  an  aqueduct 
*t  several  leagues  in  length  which  supplied  tho 

▼n  of  Aero  with  fresh  water,  and  reduced  all 


the  magazines  and  crops  in  its  vicinity  to  ashe** 
This  night,  at  nine  o'clock,  the ginerah  was  beat, 
and  the  siege,  after  sixty  days'  continuance,  was 
raised. 

In  this  expedition  the  French  army  lost  3000 
men,  of  whom  700  died  of  the  plague  and  500  in 
battle,  1800  being  rendered  by  their  wounds  in- 
capable of  present  service. 

Bonaparte  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  all 
his  heavy  artillery,  either  buried  or  thrown  into 
the  sea,  where  it  was  easily  raised,  and  this  batter- 
ing train,  amounting  to  twenty-three  pieces,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  French, 
after  blowing  up  the  fortifications  of  Jaffa  and 
Gaza,  and  indicting  a  terrible  vengeance  on  those 
who  had  defended  their  country  against  the  in- 
vaders, passed  over  the  desert  into  Egypt. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLUECTIOS  or 

IlW  fncibHtfs  in  Habal  &  |Jtilif  anr  Jiff. 
— • — 

A  MAOXAMXOVS  RIVAL. 

At  the  siege  of  Namur  by  the  allies  there 
were  in  the  ranks  of  the  company  commanded  by 
Captain  Pincent,  in  Colonel  Frederick  Hamilton's 
regiment,  one  U union,  a  corporal,  and  one  Valen- 
tine, a  private  sentinel.  There  arose  between 
these  two  men  a  dispute  about  an  affair  of  love, 
which,  upon  some  aggravations,  grew  to  an  irre- 
concilable hatred.  Unnion,  being  the  officer  of 
Valentine,  took  all  opportunities  even  to  strike 
his  rival,  and  profess  the  spite  and  revenge  which 
moved  him  to  it.  The  sentinel  bore  it  without 
resistance,  but  frequently  said  he  would  die  to 
bo  revenged  of  his  tyrant.  They  had  spent 
whole  months  in  this  manner,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  this  rage  towards  each  other,  they  were  com- 
manded upon  the  attack  of  the  castle,  where  the 
corporal  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  fell. 
The  French  pressing  on,  and  he  expecting  to  be 
trampled  to  death,  he  called  out  to  his  enemy, 
"Ah!  Valentine,  can  you  leave  me  here  Y' 
Valentine  immediately  ran  to  him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  fire  of  the  French  took  the  cor- 
poral upon  his  back,  and  brought  him  through 
all  the  danger  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  Salsine, 
where  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  head,  and  his 
body  fell  under  his  enemy  whom  he  was  carrying 
off.  Unnion  immediately  forgot  his  wound,  rose 
up,  tearing  his  hair,  and  then  threw  himself  upon 
the  bleeding  carcase,  crying,  "Ah!  Valentine, 
was  it  for  me,  who  had  so  barbarously  used  thee, 
that  thou  hast  died  ?  I  will  not  live  after  thee." 
Ho  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  forced  from  the 
body,  but  was  removed  with  it  bleeding  in  his 
arms,  and  attended  with  tears  by  all  their  com- 
rades, who  knew  their  enmity.  When  ho  was 
brought  to  a  tent  his  wounds  were  dressed,  but 
the  next  day,  still  calling  upon  Valentine,  and 
lamenting  his  cruelties  to  him,  ho  died  in  tho 
pangs  of  remorse. 

A>'  IKKE8I8TIBLB  APPEAL. 

A  loxo  series  of  calumnies,  tho  suggestions 
of  envy,  had  deprived  the  Prussian  general 
Zieten  of  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
had  forced  from  the  presence  of  Frederick  his  host 
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and  bravest  commander.  The  monarch  at  length  | 
perceived  his  true  interest,  and  sought  to  recall  ' 
Zieten  to  his  station  in  the  army.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  acnt  an  officer  to  him,  who  made  overture* 
tor  a  reconciliation,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
seek  a  pardon  from  the  king.  This,  however, 
Zieten  would  not  listen  to :  it  was  justice,  not 
pardon,  he  looked  for  at  the  king's  hands. 

Thus  foiled,  Frederick  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt,  and  accordingly  called  himself  upon 
Zieten,  and  alone.  He  at  first  tried  to  make  him 
acknowledge  his  faults,  and  was  desirous  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  himself  had  been  the  sole 
caucs  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  them.  He  ended  his  harnnguo 
with  a  promise  of  forgetting  everything  that  had 
passed,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  king  thought  he  had  now  done  all  that 
was  necessary;  and  indeed  ho  had  done  much 
for  a  prince  like  Frederick  the  Great.  But  the 
wrongs  of  which  Zieten  had  to  complain  wore 
too  deeply  rooted  in  his  memory.  In  the  strug- 
gle that  was  necessary  to  enablo  him  to  tear 
himself  from  his  king  and  country  his  feelings 
had  Leon  too  deeply  wounded  to  admit  of  an  easy 
cure.  He  listened  in  profound  silence  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  monarch  ;  but  he  heard  them 
without  yielding  himself  up  to  them ;  and  the 
moment  of  tho  reconciliation  began  to  appear 
more  distant  than  ever,  when  the  good  genius  of 
Prussia  prompted  Frederick  with  tho  following 
words:— 

"No,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  Zieten,  my 
faithful  general,  on  tho  approach  of  a  perilous 
war,  should  abandon  his  king  and  country,  whose 
confidence  ho  so  fully  possesses!" 

These  few  words  triumphed  over  the  firmness 
of  the  hero,  and  found  the  way  to  his  heart.  Ho 
throw  himself  at  the  monarch's  feet,  and  vowed 
to  ahed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  his  service. 

A  KIXOLY  APOLOOY. 

Gcstayis  Adolphvs,  King  of  Sweden,  was  of 
a  very  hasty  disposition,  which  he  one  day  carried  j 
so  far  as  to  give  Colonel  Seaton  a  slap  on  the  face  | 
for  something  which  that  officer  had  done  to  dis- 
please him.  Seaton  demanded  his  dismission  from 
ihe  army,  obtained  it,  and  set  out  for  the  frontier 
of  Denmark.  Tho  king,  ashamed  of  the  insult 
he  had  thus  put  upon  a  bravo  and  excellent 
officer,  soon  followed  him  on  a  swift  horse  and 
overtook  him.  *'  Seaton,"  said  ho,  "  I  see  you 
arc  justly  offended  ;  and  I  am  the  cause  of  it.  I 
nm  sorry  for  it,  as  I  have  a  great  regard  for  you. 
I  have  followed  you  hither  to  give  you  satisfaction. 
I  am  now,  as  you  well  know,  out  of  my  own 
kingdom ;  so  that  at  present  we  are  equals. 
Hero  are  two  pistols  and  two  swords  ;  avenge 
yourself,  if  you  please."  Seaton  immediately 
threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet  and  declared  ho 
had  already  received  ample  satisfaction.  They 
they  then  returned  to  Stockholm  together,  where 
Gnstavus  related  this  adventure  to  all  his  court. 

A  PATH  Ell  AND  BOX  IX  OPPOSITE  CAMPS. 

Dubixo  the  investment  of  Copenhagen  by  the 
Swedes  tho  fortress  of  Kendsbourg,  in  Holstcin, 
was  the  only  place  by  which  tho  land  succours 
could  be  conveyed  to  tho  besieged.  On  taking 
this  town  Copenhagen  must  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender ;  but  the  placo  was  strong,  thegarri-  | 


son  numerous,  and  the  commander  a  man  of  great 
reputation.  Tho  Duke  of  Holstcin,  in  the  interest 
of  tho  Swedes,  hoped  to  deprive  Copenhagen  <>f 
this  resource.  Ho  made  an  offer  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kendsbourg  to  take  them  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  provide  for  their  safety  by  means  <-f 
the  troops  he  had  then  with  him,  and  promised, 
to  obtain  for  them  the  neutrality  of  his  cousin, 
tho  King  of  Sweden.  The  father  of  the  com- 
mandant, being  in  the  duke's  service,  was  tho 
person  pitched  upon  to  convey  these  proproaals. 

44  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  persuade  me," 
said  the  son  to  him,  44  that  you  wero  capable  of 
making  me  a  proposition  of  this  nature:  allow  > 
me  to  say  that  were  you  not  my  father  I  should 
not  have*  listened  to  it  with  patience,  and  a  dun- 
geon should  have  been  the  punishment  of  such> 
insolence." 

The  father,  who  was  influenced  only  by  tho 
motive  of  duty  towards  the  prinoo  whom  he 
served,  replied  to  his  son  in  these  words : — 

44  Thus  far  have  I  spoken  to  you  as  a  subject  of 
the  duke;  but,  as  your  father,  I  declare  to  you, 
that  if  you  had  hail  the  weakness  to  discover  tho 
least  inclination  of  surrendering  tho  fortress 
which  is  confided  to  your  charge,  I  should  have 
been  tho  first  to  treat  you  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel, 
and  to  declare  you  unworthy  of  tho  namo  you 
bear." 

NOT  COME  TO  THAT  YET. 

Ix  an  engagement  with  tho  Dutch  tho  Henry, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Harmon,  was  sur- 
rounded and  assailed  from  all  sides  by  the  enemy's 
squadron,  so  that  their  admiral  Evert /.en  hailed 
and  offered  him  quarter.  44  No,"  replied  Sir  John, 
41  it  is  not  come  to  that  yet."  The  next  broad- 
side killed  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  their  squadron 
was  thrown  into  such  confusion  that  they  wore 
obliged  to  quit  the  Henry.  They  then  sent  three 
firc*hips  to  burn  her,  one  of  which  grappled  her 
on  the  starboard  sido.  This  was  no  sooner  douo 
than  the  boatswain  of  tho  Htnru  jumped  on  board 
tho  enemy's  vessel,  disentangled  the  grappling 
irons,  and  safely  regained  his  own  ship,  liy  this 
time  another  fireship  had  boarded  tho  Htnru  on 
the  larboard  side,  and,  her  soils  and  rigging  taking 
fire,  her  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  and  several 
of  her  crew  throw  themselves  overboard.  Upon 
this  Sir  John  drew  his  sword  and  threatened  to 
kill  any  one  who  should  quit  tho  ship.  His  re- 
solution animated  tho  remainder  of  the  crew,  and 
by  great  exertions  they  extinguished  the  flames, 
and  sank  another  fireship  that  was  bearing  down 
upon  them.  Sir  John  Harmon,  although  nis  leg 
was  broken,  remained  on  deck  giving  directions, 
and  eventually  got  his  ship  sofo  into  Harwich 
and  repaired  the  damages  she  had  sustained. 

8THAXOB  COLOURS. 
DrniXO  Lord  Howe's  engagement  with  tho 
French  fleet  on  44  the  Glorious  First  of  Juno" 
the  Mnrlborough  lost  the  whole  of  her  colours, 
and  was  many  times  mistaken  for  a  French  ship 
by  the  English.  At  length  her  solitary  ensign 
was  also  shot  away,  and  by  this  circumstance 
tho  honour  of  old  England  for  a  moment  ap- 
peared to  suffer.  From  the  impossibility  of  re- 
placing the  colours,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  had 
struck  to  tho  French,  an  idea  which  operated  so 
strongly  on  the  mind  of  one  of  the  sailors,  named 
Applcford,  that  he  loudly  exclaimed,  44  Tho  Eng- 
lish colours  shall  never  be  doused  where  I  ami" 
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Casting  his  eyes  round  the  deck,  he  perceived  the  j 
hody  or  a  marine,  who  had  been  shot  through  the 
head :  he  instantly  stripped  off  the  dead  man's  J 
red  coat,  6tuek  it  on  a  boarding-pike,  and  cxaltod 
it  in  the  air,  swearing  that  the  English  would 
not  desert  their  colours,  and  that  when  all  the 
red  coats  were  gouo  they  would  hoist  blue  jackets. 

A  DETERMINED  DEFENCE. 

At  the  siego  of  St.  Lo,  in  1574,  the  com- 
mandant of  that  garrison  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  surronder  it.  He  mounted  the  breach, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  one  a  boy  of  ten, 
the  other  of  twelve  years  of  age.  "  My  com- 
panions," said  he  to  his  soldiers, "  in  conjunction 
with  your  lives  and  my  own,  I  make  a  sacrifice  to 
God  of  what  1  hold  most  dear  in  this  world— tho 
lives  of  my  two  children.  I  would  much  rather 
that  their  "blood,  pure  and  without  taint,  should 
now  be  mixed  with  my  own  than  that  my  country 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  tyrants  the 
Leaguers."  Ho  was  soon  after  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball,  his  children  remaining  unhurt. 

NOT  AFRAID  OF  A88AS8IN8. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  informed  that  a 
Huguenot  gentleman  had  come  into  his  camp 
with  an  intention  to  assassinate  him.  The  duke 
sent  for  him  and  asked  whether  his  design  arose 
from  any  offence  he  had  ever  given  him.  "  Your 
excellency  never  gave  me  any,  I  assure  you,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman:  "my'motivo  for  desiring 
your  life  is,  because  vou  are  tho  greatest  enemy 
our  religion  ever  knew."  "Well,  then,  my 
friend,"  said  the  duke  to  him,  "  if  your  religion 
incites  you  to  nssassinato  me,  my  religion  tells  me 
to  forgive  you,"  and  he  sent  him  immediately  out 
of  the  camp.  Another  person  was  once  brought 
to  the  duke  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  kill 
him.  The  duke,  looking  at  him  very  attentively 
and  observing  his  extremely  embarrassed  counte- 
nance, said  to  his  officers,  "  That  blockhead  will 
never  have  the  heart  to  kill  me.  Let  him  go ;  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  confine  him." 

A  HOLD  REPLY. 

Prince  Eugene,  having  made  himself  master 
of  the  city  of  Milan,  sent  a  summons  to  the  Mar- 
quis Do  la  Floride,  commandant  of  tho  citadel, 
threatening  to  rcfu«o  him  all  quarter  if  he  did 
not  surrender  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  "  I 
have  defended,"  answered  this  intrepid  warrior, 

twenty-four  places  for  the  kings  of  Spain  my 
masters,  and  I  shall  be  nroud  to  lose  myself  in 
the  breach  of  the  twenty-fifth." 

VICTORY  OR  DEATH. 

In  a  council  of  war,  just  before  the  battle  of 
liocroi,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  descanting  on  tho 
advantages  of  possessing  the  town,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  generals.  "  What  will  become  of  us  if 
we  loso  it  r"  "  1  do  not  consider  that,"  replied 
the  prince ;  "  I  shall  die  before  that  happens." 

A  DIMINUTIVE  GARRISON. 

When  the  Duke  of  Anjou  invested  Rochclle 
there  Mas  a  mill  near  the  counterscarp  which  the 
Ikssieged  had  not  had  time  to  fortify ;  they  threw 
in  a  handful  of  troops  in  the  day,  and  at  night 
commonly  withdrew  this  small  garrison,  leaving 
behind  only  one-  man.  The  duke  mndo  the  neces- 
dispoMtions  for  carrying  this  post,  and  ad- 
by  moonlight,  with  a  6mall  detachment 


and  two  culvcrins,  for  this  purpose.  A  single 
soldier  had  the  guard  this  night,  and  upon  him 
the  whole  defence'  depended.  This  brave  man  re- 
mained firm  and  undismayed ;  ho  kept  up,  alone, 
a  brisk  fire  upon  tho  assailants,  and,  varying 
continually  tho  tones  of  his  voice,  made  them 
suppose  that  the  besieged  were  in  great  numbers. 
From  tho  ramparts  of  the  town  they  called  out 
to-  encourage  tnis  surprising  commandant ;  they 
exhorted  the  garrison  to  remain  firm,  and  assured 
them  of  immediato  succours,  till  at  length  the 
soldier,  seeing  his  little  post  upon  the  point  of 
being  carried,  asked  quarter  for  himself  and  com- 
rades, which  was  instantly  granted  ;  he  then  laid 
down  his  arms,  and  discovered  the  whole  garrison 
in  his  own  person. 

EQUALITY  IN  WAR. 

Count  William  of  ScHAUMBuno-LrppB,  t 
field-marshal  in  the  Portuguese  service,  lived  ex- 
actly as  tho  men  of  his  army  wherever  he  com- 
manded, and  during  a  siego  passed  with  them 
every  night  in  tho  trenches.  At  tho  siege  of 
Cassel,  which  was  earned  on  during  the  severest 
April  weather,  he  never  even  pulled  off  the  clothes 
in  which  he  had  lain  on  tho  ground,  nor  would 
he  in  any  thing  enjoy  the  least  preference  above 
the  private  men. 

AN  UNKNOWN  WORD. 

An  officer  maintained  in  tho  presence  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  that  ho  could  not  assault  a  par- 
ticular post,  because  it  wns  unattackable.  "  Sir," 
said  the  gallant  chief,  "  that  word  is  not  Eng- 
lish." 


(Xalts  of  i\t  Camp  f\xt  aito  i\t 
djuarltr-jlccli. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  HILLTARD,  Author  of  "T«le«  In  tha  Cabin." 
CHATTER  VI.  (continued.) 

Phil  hoard  in  silence  the  decree  that  doomed 
him  to  a  suicidal  death  in  less  than  twelve  hours, 
for  it  wns  then  past  midnight.  Of  tho  depriva- 
tion of  food  bo  thought  nothing,  but,  sensible  of 
the  kindlv  sympathy  of  the  sailor  by  his  aide,  he 
was  thinking  what  he  could  do  to  express  his 
gratitude  when  he  felt  his  arm  touched,  and,  on 
turning  round,  saw  that  Bill  was  silently  offer- 
ing him  a  portion  of  his  half-biscuit. 

Gratefullv  declining  the  proffered  food,  Fhtl 
remembered  tho  biscuits  that  Ben  had  given  him, 
and,  unbuttoning  his  jacket,  drew  them  from  the 
handkerchief  in  which  they  had  boon  enveloped. 
Though  somewhat  softened  by  the  salt  water,  they 
were  by  no  means  unfit  for  uso.  Quietly  express- 
ing his  inability  to  eat,  Phil  presented  his  lit- 
tle hoard  to  Bill,  and  then,  pressing  tho  honest 
sailor's  hand,  turned  his  face  to  tho  waves,  and, 
resting  his  elbows  on  each  side  of  the  prow,  made 
a  support  for  his  head  between  his  hands. 

The  Minerva,  which  still  kept  ahead  of  the  pin 
nace,  and  was  now  ono  sheet  of  lurid  flame  from 
stem  to  stern,  suddenly  yawed  in  her  course  and 
seemed  to  be  coming  broadside  on  the  boat ;  fehe 
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then  rolled  over  till  her  keel  nearly  lay  on  the 
water,  with  a  jerk  righted,  and,  heeling  up  till 
her  bows  were  nearly  perpendicular  to  tho  sky, 
sank  stern  foremost  through  the  wave.  Ono  in- 
stant, an  immense  mass  of  fire  and  flame  that  lit 
up  sky  and  water ;  and  the  next,  the  pitchy  night 
and  the  ruging  tempest. 

Phil  took  no  part  in  tho  exclamation  that  burst 
from  the  crew  at  the  disappearance  of  the  ill-fated 
ship,  but,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  gloomy  night, 
preserved  for  hours  an  unmoved  attitude.  Day 
broko  st  last,  but  with  the  advent  of  another  sun 
there  came  no  cessation  of  tho  storm,  no  fall  in 
those  over-heaving  waves.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
baling,  which  had  been  going  on  all  night,  was 
suspended  for  a  time,  while  tho  men  silently  ato 
their  fragment  of  biscuit. 

14  Tell  the  younker  for'ard  there  that  he's  just 
got  two  hours  and  a  quarter,"  shouted  tho  boat- 
swain. 

"  Do  you  hear,  my  covey  ?"  cried  a  man  near 
the  bows  of  the  boat.  "  Two  and  a  quarter,  and, 
as  it's  mv  next  spell  at  baling,  I  wouldn't  mind 
how  much  shorter  you  like  to  cut  it,  seeing  that 
you've  no  chance,  and  it's  your  weight  that  makes 
us  ship  all  this  water.  Couldn't  you  just  make 
it  twelve  at  once,  to  oblige  me  t" 

"  Stand  up,  lad,  and  tako  a  look  round.  I'll 
hold  you,"  observed  Bill.  "  You  are  too  low  to 
sight  a  sail  down  there." 

Phil  did  as  tho  kindly  sailor  suggested,  and  as 
the  pinnace  ro>e  on  each  wave  gazed  anxiously 
for  the  wished-for  aid,  but  all  in  vain.  Quarters 
and  half-hours  flew  by,  but  no  delivering  sail 
appeared  in  view,  and  it  was  with  a  deadly  pallor 
of  the  cheek,  and  a  restless  feverish  glare  of  the 
eyes,  that,  when  the  last  quarter  was  called,  Phil 
ruse  for  the  hist  time  to  gaze  upon  the  cheerless 
horizon. 

Long  and  intently  ho  looked  around ;  then 
fixed  his  eyes  on  one  spot.  Twice  his  chest 
heaved,  and  Bill,  whose  brawny  hands  supported 
him,  saw  a  bright  flush  twice  riso  to  his  face,  but 
which  again  became  as  pale  as  death.  Suddenly 
he  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  point,  and  half  turned 
his  head  as  though  to  speak,  but  tho  parted  lips 
closed  again,  and  tho  raised  arm  dropped  nerve- 
lessly by  his  side. 

"Time's  up!  twelve  o'clock!"  shouted  the 
boatswain. 

"  It  is,  thank  God!"  cried  Phil,  in  a  tone  of 
heartfelt  joy.    "  A  sail !  a  sail !" 

"  Lying  gi 
Over  with  him !"  bawled  Nixon 
"  Take  a  look  first,"  interposed  Bill, 
"  Well,  look  out  yourself.    Do  ye  hear 
Bill  and  the  man  opposite,  supi>orted  by  their 
messmates,  rose  together  and  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Phil's  gaze. 

"Where  awav,  lad?"  inqnired  Bill  kindly, 
as  tho  other,  with  an  oath,  declared  it  was  a  lio. 
"  She  is  in  the  trough,  and  you  cannot  see 
She  was  there,  bearing  down  on  our  port 
r,"  was  the  desponding  reply. 
"  Bob  says  it's  a  lie.  What  do  you  make  of 
it  F"  cried  Nixon,  with  an  oath.  "  I'll  havo  no 
more  gammon.  Speak  out,  Bill,  what  do  you 
seer 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  sailor  reluctantly,  after 
another  glance. 

"  Over  with  the  shirking  thief,  or  by  tho  Lord 
I  will." 


imon  !  but  it  won't  do,  my  covey. 


5" 


Instantly  several  of  the  forward  hands  made  a 
motion  as  if  about  to  riso,  when  Phil  exclaimed — 

"  Back,  you  inhuman  wretches !  I'll  go  myself. 
Again!  great  Heaven!"  and,  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief wildly  over  his  hoad,  ho  shouted,  "  Ship 
ahoy !"  and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

"  I'm  blest  if  the  spooney  hasn't  gone  cranky 
with  tho  fright !"  laughed  the  boatswain. 

"  My  eye,  he's  over  that  sea  already !"  ex- 
claimed ono  of  tho  men,  watching  tho  human 
drift  as  it  was  flung  over  tho  billow.  The  next 
moment  the  men  settled  themselves  as  before,  and, 
with  shoulders  bent,  and  resting  their  folded 
arms  on  their  knees,  stared  idlv  at  the  bilge- water 
that  flowed  about  their  feet.  Bill  alone  kept  his 
eye  on  the  sea,  in  some  vague  expectation  of 
again  seeing  Phil's  body.  About  ten  minutes  had 
ciupsod,  when  Bill,  starting  suddenly  erect  with  a 
look  of  ghastly  terror,  shouted — 

"  Port  vour  helm — hard  up  !  she's  upon  us ! 
Ship  ahoy!  Port—" 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  rush  like 
a  whirlwind ;  a  huge  black  object  overhung  the 
boat,  anil  then  tho  fore-foot  of  tho  Ik  fiance  barque 
fell  on  the  pinnace,  burying  her  and  her  crew 
fathoms  beneath  her  keel ;  the  boatswain,  suddenly 
roused  from  a  sleep,  going  down  with  tho  un- 
moved tiller  in  his  hands  and  with  tho  half- 
articulated  oath  on  his  lips. 

Of  the  eighteen  closely-packed  inmates  of  that 
boat  only  hoven  ever  came  to  tho  surface,  and 
but  three  sccurel  a  hold  of  tho  belts  and  life- 
buoys so  promptly  thrown  them,  and  were  drawn 
alivo  on  deck.  Of  the.so  tho  first  who  found 
his  hand  grasped  on  waking  was  Bill. 

"  How's  this  r"  ejaculated  the  humane  sailor, 
as  ho  leant  against  a  bulkhead  in  tho  steerage  of 
the  new  ship,  and  set  down  tho  empty  grog  tin. 
"Ben  and  the  youngster  both  hero  and  safo. 
How's  it  all  come  about  r" 

"  All  natural  enough,  messmate,"  replied  Ben. 
"  The  gig,  being  off  first,  managed  t  >  signal  tho 
Defiance,  and  were  taken  on  board,  the  captain 
keeping  off  and  on  all  night  to  pick  up  tho  other 
boats,  till  the  Muurrn  wont  down.  At  threo 
bells,  however,  we  made  out  tho  yawl,  and  gut  all 
on  board,  and  havo  boon  beiting  about  looking 
for  the  pinnace  ever  since,  and  if  y«»u  hadn't  been 
all  asleep  should  have  saved  you  too." 

"  But  how  about  him  ?  How  did  the  youngster 
get  aboard  :  I  always  thought  he  saw  a  sail, 
though  I  couldn't  make  her  out  myself.  Poor 
young  feller !"  observed  Bill  pityingly. 

"  Why,  I  was  on  tho  look-out,  and  see  him, 
that's  all,  and  here  ho  is  alive  and  hearty,  and 
precious  glad  I  am  that  brute  Nixon  and  tho 
others  have  found  tho  death  they  meant  for  him. 
After  all,  Phil,"  continued  Ben,  turning  to  his 
friend,  "the  skipper  meant  you  to  go  in  tho 
yawl,  and  took  on  awful  savage  when  he  found 
you  was  left,  as  ho  thought,  in  tho  ship.  As  soon 
as  he  wakes  (for  he's  precious  bad)  you'd  best  go 
and  see  him  and  make  his  mind  easy." 

Two  hours  later  the  storm  broke,  and  in  threo 
days  the  Defiance  entered  Fayal  roads.  Leaving 
all  but  six  of  tho  Minerva's  passengers  here,  and 
shipping  tho  sailors  ns  part  of  his  own  crew,  tho> 
captain  of  the  Ik  fin  rice  set  sail  the  following  day 
for  Trineomalee,  and  in  ten  weeks  sighted  tho 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Cevlon,  tho  very 
spot  where  Phil  had  determined  that  his  search, 
after  adventures  should  begin.   Sweeping  round 
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into  the  Bay  of  Ben  r*l  a  week  later,  the  g*wl 
•hip  Dejvmcc  drop: <ed  her  anchor  in  the  splendid 
harbour  of  Trine  o:iialte. 

CHAPTER  VII- — THE  BOATSWAIN'S  PLOT. 


"  Here  we  are  at  la«t,  Bm :  Trincomalee,  a 
regular  stunning  place,''  cri-d  Phil  as  he  leaped 
out  of  the  boat  that  h;id  librae  him  and  hi*  com- 
panion from  the  htjinnct  to  the  shore.  "  I've 
bad  several  lorn?  yam*  with  the  old  skipper,  who 
ha«  told  roe  all  the  schemes  he  ami  the  p^vrrnor 
had  plotted  for  my  rt  fonnaiion.  But,  oh !  Ben, 
wasn't  he  awfully  taken  aback  when  he  found  1 
wan  not  in  the  yawl,  where  be  had  told  that 
rascally  boatswain  to  we  me  stowed  !" 

"That's  how  I  misunderstood  the  skipper's 
orders,"  interposed  Ben,  "f'>r  when  I  asked  for 
you  to  go  in  my  boat  he  said  I  was  to  mind  my 
own  business,  you  had  been  taken  care  of." 

"  Never  mind,  Ben  ;  it's  be*n  all  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  skipper's  going-  on  to  Calcutta,  to 
pet  a  ship  home ;  and,  as  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
save  his  desk,  he  has  given  me  all  my  father's 
letters  of  credit,  so  that  an  H  oards  money  I  am 
perfectly  safe,  lie,  poor  man,  now  that  he  knows 
his  seeming  tin  kindness  and  that  rascally  Nixon's 
treachery  did  not  take  effect,  is  as  happy  as  a 
child.  But  now,  Ben,  take  the  stopper  off  your 
-■slack,  and  let's  hear  the  clack  of  your  tongue," 
Phil  continued,  as  the  two  friends  bent  their 
steps  towards  the  distant  town. 

"Well,  I  ain't  pot  much  to  say  beyond  what 
I've  said  a' ready,  that,  pay  or  no*  pay,  rough  or 
smooth,  danper  or  no  danger,  I'll  stick  to  you  as 
long  as  life  lasts  ;  and  there,  Phil,  is  my  hand  on 
the  matter,  and  a  dozen  lawyer*  couldn't  make  my 
promise  more  stronger.  You  are  master  and  I 
am  man.  The  re  now,  that's  all  right  and  square." 

"  So  be  it,  Den,  if  you  prefer  that  position.  I 
shall,  however,  regard  you  always  as  my  best 
friend  and  companion." 

"  And  what  are  the  bearings  of  your  first  cruise, 
skipper,  as  I  mean  to  call  you r"  replied  Ben. 
"  Is  tbe  sailing  chart  all  made  out,  and  the  ports 
into  which  wo  are  to  put  laid  down  in  their 
repular  order,  latitood  and  longitood,  without  no 
hitch,  eh 

"  Our  first  vovagc  will  bo  a  sort  of  roving  com- 
mission, Ben.  *I  mean  to  have  a  regular  over- 
hauling of  this  island  first,  and  see  what  tho  men 
and  women,  animals,  and  vegetables  of  Ceylon  are 
like ;  for  writers  of  books  say,  Ben,  that  this  island 
is  about  the  nearest  picture  to  Paradise  to  be  found 
on  the  whole  habitable  globe." 

"  No,  do  they  now,  skipper  r"  inquired  Ben, 
with  a  look  of  innocent  credulity.  "  Then  the 
natives  I  a' pose  will  go  about  with  leaf-aprons,  for 
all  the  world  like  Adam  and  Eve." 

"  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  find  the  costume 
anything  so  primitive  as  that,  Ben.  But  that 
Adam  did  live  here,  and  went  from  Ceylon 
straight  up  to  heaven,  is  a  tradition  so  firmly 
believed  in  by  the  natives  that,  at  the  top  of  tho 
highest  mountain  in  the  island,  they  show  the 
mark  of  his  footprint,  plainly  traced  on  tho 
ground,  as  he  stood,  duck-like,  on  one  leg,  before 
ho  sprang  into  the  sky." 

"Is  that  gospel  truth  now,  Phil?"  demanded 
Ben,  a  little  shaken  in  his  belief. 

"As  truo  as  the  deep-cut  print  of  a  giant's  foot 
*  » rock— toes,  heel,  and  all— can  make  it.  But 


we'll  have  a  look  f  .r  ourselves  some  day, 
mate.    But  I  wv,  Ben,"  Phil  added 
"  I  don't  think  I"  e* 
hands  were  saved  by  the 
down  the  Mlncrrxx  M  pinnace,  and  1 
to  tell  me." 

"  W«  II,  I  only  know'd  of  three.  Bill  said  tbsr* 
was  f  ijrhteen,  all  told,  went  down  in  hrr.  and  I 
counted  seven  heads  as  come  up  just  abaft  the 
main-chains  on  the  starl-xird  *id* ,  and  out  of  those 
I  onlv  knew  of  three  that  came  on  deck—  Bob, 
Dick,"  and  Bill." 

'•  But  some  might  have  come  up  on  the  port 
side,  and  been  brought  on  board  without  your 
seeing  them." 

"  Well,  I  won't  gainsay  it  misrht  have  been, 
for  I  wasn't  looking  at  anything  but  the  three  wv 
were  hauling  in,  just  beside  where  I  had  stowed 
vou  awav.  But  look  here,  Phil,  if  any  more  had 
fceen  picked  up  shouldn't  we  have  s*en  them 
among  the  crew,  or  heard  something  about  it 
arterwarus ':"  observed  Ben,  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction. 

"  It  might  and  it  might  not  be  as  you  say, 
messmate ;  but  a  man  might  have  h'en  taken  in 
through  a  port  scupper,  and  stowed  away  in  the  aft 
or  for'ard  hold,  where  he  might,  if  he  had  wished 
it,  have  been  hid  from  the  skipper  or  anybody 
for  the  few  days  we  were  running  from  the* hone 
latitudes  to  Fayal,  where  it  was  easy  to  have  got 
ashore  ;  or  he  may  be  still  hid  on  board,  some  pal 
of  his  aniontr  the  crew  keeping  a  constant  watch 
over  him.    Don't  you  thins  so,  Ben  ':" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  governor,"  replied  his 
companion,  suddenly  stopping  in  his  walk  and 
looking  anxiously  in  Phil  s  face,  "  1  don't  like  to 
hear  you  going  on  that  tack  ;  it  reg'lar  floors  me. 
You  haven't  been  bit  by  one  of  those  crnti  pedes,  as 
makes  a  man  groggy  in  his  understanding  'i  Who 
should  be  a  skulking  about,  do  you  think  '?" 

"  Bitten,  old  fellow  ?  No,  no,  I  was  never  better 
in  my  life,"  Phil  replied,  laughing  loudly  and 
taking  a  seat  under  a  tamarind  and  date  tree  that 
overshadowed  a  small  well,  or  road-side  tank,  and 
making  a  place  by  his  side  for  Ben.  44  And  no 
poisonous  npider,  centipede,  or  scambous  has  bit 
me,  I  assure  you.  So  clear  your  gloomy  brow,  and 
listen  while  I  tell  you  the  reason  of  my  a*kinp 
these  questions  about  tbe  men  from  the  pinnace," 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know,"  rvjoined 
Ben  eagerly. 

"  Three  times  within  the  last  fortnight,  at  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  I  have  seen  a  figure 
standing  about  the  distance  off  me  that  may  be," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  spot  a  couple  of  feet  from 
where  he  sat.  "  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  dream, 
and  soon  forgot  all  about  it." 

"  Did  you  see  the  face  of  the  man  :" 

"No,  his  back  was  towards  me,  but  I  fancied 
I  recognised  the  figure — in  fact,  I  was  sure  of  it ; 
but  that  only  made  me  believe  more  firmly  it  was 
a  dream." 

"  1  see  how  it  was,  Phil,"  cried  Ben  gaily. 
"  You  heard  some  noise  or  stir,  and,  lying  on  your 
bock,  opened  your  eyes  on  tho  sudden  like,' and 
saw  one  of  the  watch  who  had  just  gone  below 
to  get  his  sou' -wester  or  a  comforter,  and,  being  so 
awful  sleepy,  you  just  fell  off  again  before  you 
could  hail  your  messmate  and  ask  what  he 
wanted." 

"No,  Ben,  that  wasn't  it,  though  I  wnt  woke  on 
each  occasion  by  a  low  Bcraping  noise,  which 
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always  con  sod  the  moment  I  opened  my  eye*,  or. 
more  properly,  the  moment  my  eyes  were  jerked 
open,  for  I  can  hardlv  be  said  to  have  opened  them 
myself.  The  second  time  I  saw  the  figure  waa 
shout  four  nights  after;  again  I  heard  the  scratch- 
ing noise,  and  my  eyes,  aa  if  by  magic,  flew  open 
as  Dofore.  This  time  I  seemed  quito  awake ;  I  held 
my  breath,  that  I  might  make  out  the  meaning  of 
the  noiso,  but  ithad  ceased ;  then,  taking  one  hasty 
glance  at  the  man  before  mo,  I  closed  my  eyes, 
and  remained  quiet  to  watch." 

"  Then  you  saw  him  this  time,  Phil  P" 

"Oh!  distinctly." 

"And  it  waa—"  cried  Ben,  in  his  liveliest 
tones,  anxious  to  hear  tho  end  of  the  mystery ; 
" it  waa— " 

"Nixon  the  boat* wain,"  was  tho  calm  and 
immediate  reply. 

"  Nixon  r"  exclaimed  Ben,  springing  to  his 
feet.  "  Why.  he  waa  drowned  in  tho  pinnace,  I 
kuw  him  go  down  with  tho  tiller  in  his  hand.  It 
couldn't  ha'  been." 

"  Nixon,  and  nobody  else.  I  knew  his  figure 
the  first  timo,  and  I  saw  his  face  this  time  al- 
most as  plain  aa  I  see  yours." 

"  And  what  was  he  doing  ?"  inquired  Ben, 
with  some  slight  degree  of  awe  in  his  tone. 

"  Ho  had  got  my  coat  in  his  hand,  and  waa 
•carefully  inspecting  the jpocketu." 

"  The  deuce  he  was !  It  wasn't  a  ghost,  then  Y" 

**  Not  by  any  means,  but  real  flesn  and  blood." 

"  What  could  ho  want  with  your  clothos  Y' 

"  No  good,  I  can  tell  you.  Ho  was,  however,  so 
intent  on  examining  the  contents  of  my  pockets 
that  he  did  not  see  my  open  eyes  or  detect  tho 
side  glance  I  kept  on  him." 

"  What  did  he  do  next  P" 

"Not  finding  what  ho  wanted,  he  put  down 
the  coat,  and  tried  to  draw  my  pocket-book  from 
under  my  pillow,  where  1  had  placed  it  for  safety, 
and  his  sharp  eyes  had  just  detected  one  corner 
sticking  out.' 

"  Did  he  get  it  r"  demanded  Ben. 

"  No,  for  I  pretended  to  turn  round  in  my 
sleep,  and  rolled  my  head  right  over  the  place 
and  dropped  it  nearly  out  of  bed.  I  saw,  however, 
he  had  an  open  knife  in  his  hand,  and  lookod 
more  villanous  than  ever.  How  many  times  he 
has  visited  me  before  or  since  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
never  saw  him  again  till  last  night,  when  I  found 
him  on  his  knees,  overhauling  my  sea-chest ;  but 
I  had  been  too  cunning  for  him,  and  had  hid  my 
revolver  and  pistols,  and  ho  found  nothing." 

"  Where  do  you  think  he  is  skulking,  and 
what  could  ho  want  with  your  weapons  and 
money  P"  Ben  asked,  with  much  interest. 

"  He's  hiding  in  the  after-hold,  and  the  noise  I 
heard  was  his  sawing  an  opening  between  tho 
hold  and  fok'scl.  My  impression  is  that  he 
means  to  take  the  ship,  and  is  in  league  with 
some  of  tho  crew  for  that  purpose.  Hullo  !  who 
is  this  youngster,  making  here  for  the  woll  P" 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  know,  but  ho  looks  preoious 
hot  and  dry." 

"  H'to  he  and  he  looks  like  a  sharp  lad 

too." 

"  Docs  the  sahib  belong  to  tho  big  ship  down 
in  the  bay?"  inquired  tho  young  native,  •■ 
tho  usual  salaam,  and  addressing  Phil. 

"  Ho  does,"  replied  Phil. 

"  And  came  out  of  her  this  morning  r" 

"  Yea  wo  did,  both  of  us.  Whvr 


"  Then  you  are  the  two  sahibs  the  man  with 
much  hair  here  said  I  should  meet  at  the  tank." 

"He  means  the  boatswain,  Ben,"  remarked 
Phil,  sotto  voce,  to  his  friend. 

"  Sahib  is  right ;  the  man  with  the  hair  said  I 
was  to  say  this  was  from  tho  boatswain,"  and, 
taking  off  his  turban,  he  drew  from  its  inner 
folds  a  dirty-looking  letter,  which  ho  gave  to 
Phil. 

"  I  was  right,  Ben,  when  I  folt  sure  that  Nixon 
was  alive  and  on  board  the  barque,  and  right 
in  my  conjecture  of  there  being  mischief  afloat," 
observed  Phil,  as,  after  hastily  perusing  the 
folded  paper,  he  walked  aside  with  Ben,  while  the 
Chingalce  youth  knelt  down  to  refresh  himself 
with  a  deep  draught  from  tho  welcome  tank. 

"How  do  you  meanp" 

"  Listen  to  the  contents  of  this  precious  lettor, 
and  you  will  understand  all.  It  is  addressed  to 
Dick,  one  of  the  hands  who  wanted  to  throw  mo 
overboard  from  the  pinnace.   It  i 


"  *  The  dandy  younker'  (that's  me)  *and  his 
crony  Ben  '  (yon)  •  are  gone  ashore,  ana  before  you 
yet  this  will  be  safe  for  two  days  in  the  town.  The 
twelve  hands  aboard  are  all  safe  on  our  side,  as  you 
know,  except  the  boatswain  and  the  first  mate. 
Now,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  trtcktO' night. 
At  four  bells  we  11  batten  the  boatswain  in  the 
Jok  set,  then  go  ajt  in  a  body,  knock  down  and 
throw  over  the  two  skippers  and  the  mate,  get  hold 
oj  the  arms,  and  in  five  minutes  the  ship  will  be 
ours.  Xow,  you  must  make  those  cowardly  hum- 
bugs with  you,  as  well  as  the  second  mate,  so  drunk 
that  Cameron  won't  be  able  to  put  off  according 
to  orders  in  the  morning.  You'll  know  that  a  I  is 
right  here  by  seeing  Blue  Peter  at  the  lore ;  then 
get  n  Isiscar  to  put  you  and  Dumpy  on  board,  when 
we'll  trip  the  anchor,  have  a  stiff  glass  round,  up 
with  the  black  flag  and  down  with  the  blue,  and  ho 
J  or  the  Straits  ana  the  China  seas  ! 

"  '  ;V.  B. — hook  spry,  and  be  aboard  by  six  bells ; 
and  ij  you  see  the  swell  and  his  chum  I  shan't 
Quarrel  with  you  if  uou  accidentally  stick  a  knife 
tnto  him,  or  both.— lours. 


«  t 


A  T1U-F.  BRICK. 


"  What  a  precious  villain !  What's  to  be  done, 
Phil  p  I'm  blowed  if  I'm  going  to  stand  by  and 
see  my  old  skipper  butchered  by  that  murdering 
thief,   indignantly  protested  Ben. 

"Nor  shall  you  if  I  can  help  it,"  retorted  Phil. 
"  What  I  mean  to  do  is  this,  find  Cameron  and  his 
boat's  crew,  keep  tho  men  sober  if  possible,  and, 
with  all  but  Dick  and  his  pal,  rotura  to  tho  ship 
at  dark,  say  at  two  bells,  or  nine  o'clock,  get  in 
at  one  of  the  open  ports,  tell  the  skippers  tho 
villanous  plot,  and  be  ready  for  tho  rascals  when 
they  come  aft." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  that's  famous  and  ship-shape. 
What  a  contriving  head  you'vo  got,  Phil  !  I 
wonder  who  Dick's  pal  is ;  I  never  heard  ono  of 
the  crow  called  •  Dumpy.' " 

"  Wo  must  trust  to  chance  to  find  out  that, 
Ben.  Here,  lad,"  cried  Phil,  calling  to  the  boy, 
as  the  three  moved  slowly  towards  tho  town ; 
"  where  did  you  see  the  boatswain  P' ' 

"  I  went  with  my  father  to  the  ship  to  sell  fruit 
to  tho  sahib  captain,  and  ono  of  the  sailors  took 
me  below,  where  I  saw  tho  man  with  much  beard, 
and  then  he  told  mo  I  should  moot  you  here,  but 
I  thought  I  should  have  to  wait  a  long  time." 
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"  Whore  arc  you  going  now  ?" 

"  To  Trincoiualee,  home." 

"  And  when  are  you  to  go  back  to  the  ship  and 
800  tho  boatswain  r  ' 

"Not  at  all,  sahib,"  replied  the  youth,  with 
much  surprise.  "  He  pay  first  ;  see,  silver 
money,"  and  ho  held  out  a  shilling  with  evident 
delight. 

"Don't  you  go  near  the  ship  on  any  account, 
or  say  a  word  about  meeting  us,  or  tho  paper ; 
and  here's  a  rupee  for  you.   Now  make  haste 

homo." 

The  youth  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  ex- 
pansion as  ho  took  the  coin,  and,  with  tho  assur- 
ance of  obeying  the  injunctions  given,  made  a 
profound  salaam  and  hurried  across  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  the  city. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  tope  of  mangoes,  in 
which  they  wero  completely  shielded  from  ob- 
Phil  and  Ben  watched  for 


"  Hullo!  governor,  here  come  a  brace  o*  queer- 
built  co vies.  Where  do  they  hail  from  r"  exclaimed 
Ben,  pointing  to  two  men  who  were  vainly  try- 
ing to  attract  the  attention  of  the  lad,  who,  how- 
ever, hurried  by,  regardless  of  their  calls. 

"  Thoy  are  sailors,  you  may  be  sure,  by  their 
rolling  gait  and  the  larches  they  make  as  they 
forge  ahead,"  replied  Phil.  "  Upon  my  life.  I 
think  tho  one  inshore  is  Dick  himself ;  out  who 
his  comrade  is  I  can't  make  out." 
"Sailors,  governor P" 

"  Tea ;  don't  you  see  they  are  both  disguised  P" 
"  Of  course  I  do  now ;  yes,  that  short  one's 
Dick  plain  enough  ;  and  t'other  is — is — stripes 
and  nine-tails !  it  s  Josh  Nailer,  tho  'cute  Yankee, 
the  ship's  carpenter !" 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Ben,  upon  my  lifo," 
replied  his  companion,  after  narrowly  inspecting 
the  two  persons  approaching.  "  If  we  hido  in 
this  gully  wo  may  chance  to  overhear  something 
worth  listening  to,  for  thoy  must  pass  close  by 
here." 

"  Right  you  are,  so  here  goes  for  one,"  and, 
leaping  into  a  deep  hollow  at  the  back  of  tho 
trees  that  skirted  tho  road,  and  covering  then- 
persons  with  the  dense  foliage  of  the  convolvulus 
and  wild  vine,  the  two  immediately  ensconscd 
themselves  in  aafo  hiding. 

"  I  wish  that  young  imp  had  stopped  and  told 
us  whereabouts  this  infernal  tank  is  we  are  look- 
ing for,"  remarked  Josh  Nailer,  tho  taller  of  the 
strangers,  as  they  halted  under  the  tree  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  attentive  listeners.  "  But  how 
came  Nixon  to  know  tho  bearings  of  this  hero 
tank  at  all  f" 

"  Why,  this  ain't  his  first  visit  to  the  island, 
you  know,"  replied  Dick.  "  I  wonder  who  he'll 
get  to  bring  tho  message,  or  if  the  younkor  moons 
to  save  us  the  trouble  of  knocking  him  on  the 
head." 

"  What  time's  Cameron  like  to  get  back  to  the 
grog  shop  to  look  after  the  hands,  Dick  PM 

"  Not  afore  dark,  and  then  they'll  be  every  one 
as  blind  drunk  as  new  rum  and  fiery  arrack  can 
make  them.  I'vo  left  word  to  keep  tho  grog 
moving." 

"  I'm  blowed  if  there  ain't  the  blessed  tank  wc 
want,  straight  ahead  on  our  starboard  bow,  and 
right  too  in  all  its  bearings — two  trees  in  front  and 
one  behind,  and  the  toss  of  a  biscuit  off  a  man- 
goo- grove,  and  here  it  is,"  exclaimed  Josh  sud- 


denly, pointing  ahead  to  the  well  that  Phil 

Ben  hod  so  lately  quitted,  and  I " 

overhead  at  the  foliage  of  the  tope. 
"  So  it  is,  and  all  as  nateral  as  life.    Well,  we 

ain't  worked  our  dead  reckoning  bad,  to  moke 

port  so  easy,"  rejoined  Dick. 

"  How  long  shall  you  wait  for  the  message  P" 
"  Don't  know  jist  yet.   We've  got  grub  and 

grog,  and  can  sit  there  snug  enough  for  an  hour 

or  two." 

"  But  if  he  don't  send,  what  then  P" 

"  In  that  ere  case  he'll  let  out  a  fold  of  the 
foretop-gallont  royal  for  a  signal  in  the  morning, 
to  say  come  on  board  quiet  and  mealy-mouthed, 
and  wait  till  he  can  explain." 

"Well,  como  along,  I  want  some  grog,  and 
that  seems  a  shadier  place  than  this ;  I'm  off, 
and  the  tall  Yankee,  or  "  Dumpy,"  as  he  had 
been  jocosely  called,  led  the  way  to  the  dense 
shade  of  the  date-trees  by  the  tank,  followed 
directly  by  Dick,  when  Phil  and  his  frieni, 
emerging  from  thoir  hiding-place,  and  favoured 
by  the  lower  ground  and  the  high  undergrowth, 
contrived  to  leave  the  tope  and  gain  the  highway 
to  the  city  without  observation. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
quaint  and  busy  city  of  Trinoomalee  the  day  was 
far  advanced,  and  Phil  felt  he  had  but  short  time 
to  look  up  the  men,  find  the  second  mate,  get 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  estuary,  and  make  all 
tho  necessary  arrangements,  if  the  life  of  Cap- 
tain Somers  and  the  skipper  of  the  Defiance 
to  bo  saved  that  night  from  the 
board. 

The  quaint  narrow  streets,  tho 
tume  of  tho  people,  the  open  bazaars,  and  the 
novelty  of  every  object  that  encountered  their 
eyes  were  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and  curi- 
osity to  both,  but  more  especially  to  Ben.  But 
that  which  delayed  them  longest  and  was  the 
source  of  the  greatest  astonishment  were  the 
numbers  of  elephants  which  every  moment  crossed 
their  path  in  all  directions.  Tho  huge  >niw»i< 
were  either  slowly  walking  along  or  going  at  a 
swinging  heavy  jog-trot  on  errands  for  their  dis- 
tant masters,  many  of  them  having  one  or  two 
large  palmetto  baskets  tied  loosely  round  their 
short  necks,  for  tho  food,  vegetables,  or  other  ar- 
ticles for  which  they  had  been  despatched  by  their 
mahouts  or  drivers. 

"  I'm  blessed,  Phil,  if  that  there  elephant  hasn't 
gone  and  givo  the  money  and  took  the  change  for 
them  groceries  in  his  basket!  If  I  hadn't  seen 
it— holp,  Phil !  Where  am  I  ?  Stop,  you  thief! 
Who  are  you  P" 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  addressed  to 
the  sky,  as  Ben  suddenly  found  himself  kicking 
and  sprawling  in  tho  air  some  fifteen  feet  above 
the  earth. 

"Help!  What  are  you  up  to?"  he  shouted 
more  vigorously  than  ever,  as,  with  a  giddy  brain, 
he  found  himself  placed  on  his  feet  a  consider- 
able distance  in  advance  of  his  friend,  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  way,  and  a  monster  elephant,  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  twinkle  in  his  small  black  eye, 
gave  a  grunt  of  approval,  made  a  salaam  with  his 
trunk,  and  hurried  by  on  his  swinging  trot. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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[the  last  mvwil  OP  TIITOO  SAHIB.] 


STORMING  OF  BERING  A  P  ATA  M. 

The  loner  of  half  hi*  dominions,  of  sixty-seven 
fort*,  of  800  pieces  of  cannon,  of  50,000  men, 
Tippoo  hod  fulfilled  to  the  letter  hi*  filing 
trenty  with  tho  British ;  and  hi*  two  little  sons 
whom  ho  had  delivered  a*  hostage*  were  again 
within  their  father'*  palace.  In  this  luxuriou* 
ahodo  nights  and  Round*  that  might  have  eased 
a  thousand  aching  hearts  fell  flatly  upon  one 
whose  existence  was  bound  up  with  a  darling 
scheme  of  vengeance.  Tippoo  felt  that  India 
was  too  small  for  himself  and  his  deadly  rivals. 
Either  they  or  he  must  perish ! 

Meanwhile  the  gallant  and  humane  Corn- 
wall;* had  been  recalled  to  England,  and  a  new 


governor  -  general,  tho  Earl  of  Mornington, 
presided  at  Calcutta.  The  earl  soon  discovered 
that  Tippoo  was  plotting  right  and  left  to  de- 
stroy or  to  expel  tho  British,  and,  as  the  Sultan 
refused  all  explanation,  General  Harris,  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  commenced  hi*  march  on 
Seringapatam. 

His  forces  consisted  of  4381  European  and 
10,695  native  in  tan  try.  884  European  and  1751 
native  cavalry,  with  608  gunners  :  in  all  18,319 
fighting  men,  with  104  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
24  S3  Lascars  and  pioneers. 

To  these  were  added  10,157  infantry  and  6000 
hnrso  belonging  to  tho  Nizam,  which,  with  some 
of  the  Company's  battalions  and  the  33rd  King's 
regiment,  were  placed  under  the  immediate  com- 
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mand  of  Colonel  Wcllesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 

Wellington. 

General  Stuart,  a  veteran  in  Indian  warfare, 
wan  also  advancing  with  6420  men  from  Malabar 
to  join  and  co-operate  with  the  main  army. 

Hostilities  began  with  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Tippoo  to  surprise  General  Stuart. 

To  observe  any  signal  tbat  mi-ht  be  made  by 
the  main  army,  Stuart  had  stationed  a  brijrade  of 
three  native  battalions,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Montrosor,  eight  miles  in  advance  on  the  hill 
of  Ledasscer.  On  the  morning  of  tho  5th,  how- 
ever, an  encampment  was  unexpectedly  ob- 
served to  be  in  progress  of  formation  on  the 
ground  in  front  near  Periapatam.  Before  the 
evening  it  assumed  a  formidable  appearance  : 
700  tents  were  counted,  and  one  of  them,  being 
green,  seemed  to  mark  tho  presence  of  Tippoo. 
As  tho  country  was  difficult  and  wooded,  and  to 
troops  who  were  acquainted  with  its  localities  ex- 
tremely favourable  for  taking  an  enemy  by  sur- 
prise, General  Stuart  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Montresor  by  an  additional 
battalion  of  Sepoys,  and  wait  for  further  intelli- 
gence to  determine  his  future  course. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  6th  General  Hartley, 
the  second  in  command,  advanced  from  the  main 
body  to  reconnoitre.  Ho  could  discern  that  tho 
whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was  in  motion,  but 
the  thick  jungle  which  covered  the  country,  and 
the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  ob)ect  of  the  movement. 
It  wiu),  in  fact,  Tippoo  making  his  dispositions  to 
attack  tho  advanced  body  of  (jf-ncralStuart'sarmy. 
A  deep  jungle  lay  between  him  and  his  enemy, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  he  passed  through  the  brush- 
wood undiscovered,  and  threw  himself  furiously 
on  the  front  and  Hanks  of  Montresor's  brigade, 
his  advance  being  conducted  with  such  Fecrccy 
and  expedition  that  the  junction  of  the  battalion 
destined  to  reinforce  Montresor  could  not  bo 
effected.  But,  though  surprised  and  assailed 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances  by  a  force 
immensely  superior  in  point  of  numbers,  the 
Sepoys  behaved  with  veteran  steadiness,  and 
fought  most  gallantly.  Every  effort  made  by 
Tippoo  to  shako  their  formation  failed,  and  for 
five  hours  these  native  regiments  sustained 
furious  and  repeated  assaults  unsupported. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  attack  General 
Stuart  marched  with  a  strong  body  of  Europeans, 
and,  encountering  tho  division  of  the  enemy 
which  wan  acting  on  the  rear  of  tho  English  bri- 
gade, put  them  to  flight  after  a  smart  engagement 
of  half  an  hour's  duration.  The  attack  in  tho 
front  still  continued,  and  on  reaching  it  General 
Stuart  found  the  men  nearly  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  almost  destitute  of  ammunition  ;  but 
the  fori  une  of  tho  day  was  decided,  and  the  enemy 
retreated  in  all  directions.  The  discovery  thus 
made  of  tho  unexpected  proximity  of  Tippoo  in- 
duced General  Stuart  to  change  the  disposition  of 
his  force,  and  to  abandon  the  post  occupied  at 
Ledasscer :  this  circumstance  led  Tippoo  to  claim 
a  victory,  but  his  1dm  was  estimated  at  2000, 
while  that  of  tho  English  fell  short  of  150. 

Meanwhile  General  Harris,  having  been  joined 
by  Wclleslry,  had  crossed  tho  Mysore  frontier 
with  an  army  about  37,000  strong,  and  was  now 
advancing  into  tho  heart  of  Ti  ppoo*s  dominions, 
writers  agree  in  stating  that  no  army  could 
"*  a  higher  state  of  equipment,  yet  tho  march 

V 


1  was  slow,  owing  to  its  immense  convoy  of  60,000 
oxen,  carrying  several  months'  provisions  for  the 
whole  force,  and  a  battering-train  to  reduce  a 
fortress  the  fall  of  which  was  expected  to  bring 
with  it  that  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1790,  the  Anglo-Indian 
army  had  reached  Malavilly,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  General  Floyd,  with  the 
advance,  having  approached  within  a  mile  of 
that  village,  discovered  the  whole  force  of  Tippoo 
posted  on  the  elevated  ground  behind  it.  An 
attack  being  immediately  determined  on,  Colonel 
Welleslcy,  with  the  Nizam's  troops,  his  own  (the 
33rd)  re  giment,  and  General  Floyd's  cavalry,  ad- 
vanced against  the  left,  while  General  Harris 
attacked  the  right.  For  a  time  Tippoo,  by  a 
rocket  discharge  and  brisk  cannonade,  strove  to 
arrest  these  forward  movements ;  but  the  British 
advanced  steadily,  and  no  effort  which  the  enemy 
could  make  was  capable  of  checking  them.  A 
fine  body  of  Tippoo' s  chosen  troops,  amounting 
to  2000,  then  advanced  against  the  33rd  in  perfect 
order  and  with  great  gallantry  ;  but  tho  English 
infantry,  reserving  their  fire,  received  that  of  their 
antagonists  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards,  and 
answered  by  a  bayonet  rush.    Tippoo  a  infantry 

'  broke.  The  British  cavalry  charged  home,  n> 
quarter  was  given,  and  an  immense  number  of 
the  bravest  of  Tippoo' s  troops  were  bayonetted  or 
cut  down. 

Tippoo  after  this  defeat  made  another  attempt 
to  carry  into  effect  his  plan  of  desultory  warfare. 
He  had  removed  or  destroyed  all  the  forage  and 
J  almost  every  blade  of  grass  on  the  main  road  be- 
I  tween  his  enemy's  position  and  the  capital,  and 
he  hovered  round,  ready  to  fall  upon  their  rear  a» 
they  marched  along  this  desolated  route.  But  he 
was  completely  disappointed  by  General  Harris, 
who,  after  leaving  Malavilly,  turned  to  the  left, 
crossed  the  Cauvery  at  the  fords  of  Soorilly,  and 
proceeded  to  Seringapatam  along  the  southern 
bank  of  that  river. 

This  dt'touv  was  effected  so  secretly  that  the 
army,  with  its  park  and  ordnance,  had  crot^i 
the  river  and  encamped  near  the  fort  of  Soorilly 
beforo  Tippoo  Mas  aware  of  tho  movement.  On 
seeing  their  last  scheme  thus  baffled  Tippoo  and 
his  principal  officers  wero  struck  with  deep  dismay 
and  despondence.  Having  assembled  them  is 
council,  no  said,  "  Wo  have  arrived  at  our  last 
stage  ;  what  is  your  determination  ':"  *«  To  dio 
along  with  you !   was  the  unanimous  reply. 

A  resolution  was  accordingly  formed  to  try 
again  the  fortune  of  the  field,  with  the  alternative 
only  of  victory  or  death.  All  present  were  deeply 
affected:  one  of  the  chiefs,  before  taking  leave, 
throw  himself  prostrate  and  clasped  the  feet  of 
his  master,  tho  usual  sign  in  India  of  the  m»t 
solemn  farewell.  The  latter  could  not  refrain 
from  tears :  his  example  quickly  spread  through 
the  whole  assembly,  and  thoy  parted  as  men  wh-j 
had  met  for  the  last  time  in  this  world. 

But  the  final  crisis  had  not  yet  arrived.  Tip- 
poo had  expected  that  the  English  commander 
would  proceed  to  tho  tattem  extremity  of  the 
island  of  S»  ringapatam,  cross  the  branch  of  the 
Cauvery  that  inclosed  it,  and  establish  himself  on 
tho  ground  formerly  held  by  Lord  Cornwalli* ; 
but  General  Harris  chose  to  make  a  circuit  which 
would  bring  his  army  opposite  to  the  tofjttm 
point  of  tho  island  and  fortress,  thus  avoiding 
the  wasted  tract  prepared  for  him,  and  at  the 
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«ame  time  opening  %  mora  ready  communication 
with  the  Bombay  army  undW  General  Stuart, 
and  the  fertile  districts  in  the  south.  This  ex- 
pedient also  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  ground 
on  which  Tippoo  had  purposed  to  give  bottle, 
and  that  chief,  thwarted  in  all  his  measures, 
threw  himself  into  the  town,  with  the  resolution 
of  defending-  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Seringapatam  stands  on  an  island  of  bare  and 
somewhat  sterile  appearance,  formed  by  the  river 
Cauvery,  which  is  here  divided  into  separate 
•streams,  the  waters  creeping  sluggishly  along 
for  nearly  three  miles,  when  they  again  become 
united.  This  island  is  in  no  place  above  a  mile 
across,  and  on  its  upper  extremity  tho  cily  is 
built,  both  channels  of  the  river  flowing  imme- 
diately beneath  its  walls. 

The  fortifications  are  in  Iho  Eastern  style,  the 
works  irregular,  and  the  defences  rather  nu- 
merous than  well* construct ed.  Several  walls, 
ono  within  the  other,  connect  bastions  of  different 
forms,  some  being  the  ancient  Hindoo  tower, 
whilo  others  are  of  regular  proportions,  and 
formed  after  the  designs  of  European  engineers. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  garrison 
numbered  20,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  more  than 
250  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  works. 

On  the  5th  of  April  tho  Anglo-Indian  army 
took  their  station  opposite  the  western  front  of 
the  fortress,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
The  position  was  strong,  their  right  resting  on 
elevated  groHnd,  and  their  left  upon  the  river 
Cauvery,  while  several  toj*«,  or  groves  of  trees, 
which  they  successively  captured,  afforded  ample 
materials  for  tho  construction  of  the  works.  The 
enemy  still  occupied  a  defensive  line  behind  an 
aqueduct,  on  which  Colonels  Wellesley  and  Shawo 
made  a  night  attack  and  were  repulsed ;  but,  being 
reinforced,  they  carried  it  in  open  day. 

Meanwhilo  General  Floyd  was  detached,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and 
twenty  field-pieces,  to  meet  and  escort  General 
Stuart  and  tho  Bombay  army.  Tippoo  made  a 
large  detachment  to  intercept  them,  but  all 
attempts  failed,  and  the  united  bodies  joined 
General  Harris  in  safety  on  the  14th. 

Deliberations  wero  now  held  as  to  tho  point 
whence  tho  town  might  be  most  advantageously 
attacked,  and  General  Stuart,  crossing  the 
stream,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  position  on  the 
northern  bank  in  which  ho  could  effectually  co- 
operate with  the  main  attack. 

The  siege  was  now  vigorously  pressed.  On 
the  20th  and  26th  two  strongly-intrenched  posts 
that  guarded  tho  approaches  to  tho  wnll  were 
carried  by  attacks  under  the  direction,  the  ono  of 
Colonel  Shorbrooke,  and  the  other  of  Colonel 
Wellesley.  On  the  22nd  tho  garrison  had  made 
a  sortie,  and  fallen  in  considerable  force  on  the 
Bombay  army,  but  had  been  repulsed  and  driven 
into  the  town  with  a  loss  of  000  men.  Between 
this  and  the  28th  somo  communications  passed 
between  Tippoo  and  General  Harris  with  a  view 
to  an  accommodation,  but  Harris's  demands 
were  so  unfavourable,  and  so  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to,  as  to  put  a  final  stop  to  all  communication 
between  them.  The  British  ultimatum  called 
upon  Tippoo  for  the  cession  of  half  his  dominions, 
and  payment  of  two  crores  of  rupees,  ono  imme- 
diately, and  another  in  six  months,  with  tho  do- 
livery  of  four  of  his  sons  and  four  of  his  princi- 
pal chiefs  as  hostages.   On  perusing  this  answer 


the  energies  of  the  Sultan  seemed  entirely  to  fail. 
Yielding  to  despair  and  grief,  rather  than  rage, 
ho  alternately  burst  forth  into  fits  of  mad  excite- 
ment and  sank  into  a  stato  of  stupor. 

At  sunset  on  the  28th  a  place  was  marked  out 
for  the  broaching  batteries,  and.  as  thoy  wero 
only  400  yards  from  the  wall,  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  their  speedily  effecting  their  object. 
Two  batteries  of  five  and  six  puns  rcspectivclv 
were  erected,  seventy  yards  distant  from  eacfi 
other,  but,  as  only  one  could  be  completed  by  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  its  fire  was  directed,  not 
against  the  spot  intended  to  be  breached,  which  it 
was  not  desirable  the  enemy  should  yet  know,  but 
against  the  adjoining  bastion,  whose  fire  might 
have  taken  the  assailants  in  flank.  Enfilading 
batteries  were  also  constructed,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  render  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  t< 
remain  on  the  walls  during  the  assault. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  tho  two  principal  batteries 
were  completed,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
curtain  to  the  right,  several  guns  of  large  calibro 
being  gradually  got  to  work.  The  old  masonry, 
unable  to  support  this  well-served  and  well- 
sustained  cannonade,  began  to  yield :  masses  of  tho 
wall  came  down  into  the  ditch,  a  breach  was  re- 
ported practicable,  and  on  tho  3rd  of  May  tho 
face  of  tho  curtain  was  in  such  a  state  of  ruin 
that  fascines,  scaling-ladders,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  storm  were  brought  into  the  trenches, 
and  preparations  made  for  an  immediate  assault. 
On  that  night  Lieutenants  Farquhar  and  Lalor 
crossed  the  river,  which  they  found  easily  ford- 
able,  with  a  smooth  rocky  bottom,  and  sot  up 
Bticks  to  indicate  tho  most  convenient  passage. 
The  retaining  wall  of  the  fortress,  being  only 
seven  feet  high,  presented  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  troops,  and  there  was  a  practicable  breach 
of  100  feet  wido. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  May  tho  troops 
destined  for  the  assault  woro  stationed  in  the 
trenches.  They  consisted  of  nearly  2400  Eu- 
ropean and  about  1800  native  infantry.  General 
Baird  commanded  the  storming  party,  and  the 
command  of  the  reserve  in  tho  advanced  works 
was  confined  to  Colonel  Wellesley.  Tho  assault 
was  to  tako  place  at  one  o'clock,  during  tho  ex- 
treme heat  of  tho  day,  when,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  the  enemy's  troops  were  expected 
to  bo  sunk  in  indolence  and  repose. 

Meanwhile  Tippoo,  instead  of  employing  tho 
usual  means  of  deliverance  from  this  oxtremo 
peril,  occupied  himself  only  in  superstitious 
xnd  delusive  modes  of  prying  into  futurity.  He 
had  recourse,  in  his  despair,  oven  to  tho  hated 
and  persecuted  Brahmins,  whom  ho  desired  to 
practise,  though  at  immense  cost,  their  wild  and 
mystic  incantations.  Under  the  directions  of  tho 
astrologers,  he  went  through  a  solemn  ablution, 
offered  a  pompous  sacrifice,  and  steadily  contem- 
plated his  face  reflected  in  a  jar  of  oil.  Some- 
what reassured  by  thoso  sago  precautions,  and 
persuading  himsolf  that  no  attempt  would  bo 
made  during  that  day,  ho  sat  down  about  noon  to 
his  usual  repast,  under  a  pandnl  or  shed  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  works,  with  an  appearance, 
it  least,  of  tho  most  undoubting  confidence. 

But  destiny  pursued  its  onward  course.  One 
o'clock  came :  the  city  at  that  hour  was  perfectly 
quiet,  and  tho  trenches,  to  all  appearance,  con- 
tained nothing  hut  their  ordinary  guards.  Sud- 
denly this  profound  tranquillity  was  broken: 
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Batrd  mounted  the  parapet  of  the  trench,  and 
stood  in  full  view  of  both  armies,  in  an  heroic 
attitude,  heightened  by  hi*  noble  and  command- 
inx  figure.  YVaving  his  sword,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  Come,  my  brave  fellow*,  follow  me,  and  prove 
yourselves  worthy  the  name  of  British  soldiers!" 

Instantly  at  the  word  the  forlorn  hope  sprang 
forward,  closely  followed  by  the  column*  of 
Sherbrooke  and  Dunlop,  both  plunging  into  the 
river  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  rockets  and 
musketry.  In  less  than  seven  minutes  the  fore- 
most assailants  bad  crossed  the  river,  and  both 
the  attacking  parties  mounted  the  fausse-braye* 
nn<l  the  breaches  together.  On  the  slope  of  the 
broach  the  forlorn  hope  was  encountered  by  a 
budy  of  the  enemy,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
those  enframed  fell'  in  the  struggle.  But  the  as- 
sailants pre**'d  on,  led  by  a  sergeant  named  Gra- 
ham, who  gallantly  mounted  to  the  summit,  and 
with  three  cheers  cried  out,  "  Success  to  Lieu- 
tenant Graham  !"  but  the  instant  he  had  planted 
the  British  flag  on  the  rampart  he  was  shot 
through  the  head. 

Filing  off  to  the  right  and  left,  the  storming 
parties  pressed  eagerly  forward.  The  north-west 
bastion  was  carried  by  the  party  to  the  rijrht, 
under  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  and  all  went  prospe- 
rously, though  the  discovery  of  an  inner  ditch, 
filled  with  water,  was  at  first  alarming.  Hut  the 
scaffolding  used  by  Tippoo's  workmen,  and  most 
fortunately  left  there  undisturbed,  enabled  the 
Iiritii.li  to  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  enter  the 
body  of  the  placc>.  Captain  Molle,  commanding 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Scotch  brigade,  rushing 
forward  to  a  cavalier,  f  planted  a  flag  upon  it,  and 
displayed  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  His 
men  soon  collected  around  him,  and,  being  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  troop*  engaged  in  this  attack, 
they  advanced  rapidly,  the  enemy  retreating  be- 
fore their  bayonets.  The  remaining  cavaliers 
were  carried  in  succession,  and  in  less  than  on 
hour  after  nseending  the  breach  this  party,  after 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  southern  ramparts, 
arrived  m  triumph  at  the  eastern  gateway,  where 
it  was  halted  to  givo  the  men  breathing-time, 
after  such  violent  exertion  under  a  burning  sun. 

The  progress  of  the  left  column  was  not  quite 
so  rapid.  Colonel  Dunlop,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
manded, had  been  wounded  in  the  conflict  at  the 
summit  of  the  breach,  and  just  as  the  party  be- 
gan to  advance  from  that  point  the  resistance  in 
front  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  flanking  mus- 
ketry of  tho  inner  ramparts.  All  the  leading 
officers  being  either  killed  or  disabled,  Lieutenant 
Farquhar  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

Cnrty,  but  instantly  fell  dead.  Captain  I-ainbton, 
rigude-major  to  General  Baird,  now  assumed  the 
command,  and  the  column,  though  not  without 
sometimes  being  brought  to  a  stand,  pushed  for- 
ward, killing  many  of  the  enemy,  and  driving  the 
rest  before  them,  till  they  reached  a  point  where 
the  approach  of  the  right  column  was  perceptible. 
Here  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  tho  utmost 
confusion,  and  tho  slaughter  became  dreadful. 
Tbo  operations  of  this  column  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  a  detachment  under  Captain  Goodall, 
which,  having  effected  a  passage  over  the  ditch 
between  the  exterior  and  interior  ramparts,  took 


*  A  small  rampart  Intended  to  protect  tit?  moat  or 
of  a  citadel. 

kind  of  earth-work  fortlflcauon. 


the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  result  of  I 
combined  attacks  was,  that  when  both  divisions 
of  the  British  force  met  on  the  eastern 
the  whole  of  the  works  were  in  their 
The  only  remaining  objects  of  anxiety*  were  the 
palace  and  person  of  Tippoo,  to  whose  conduct 
during  the  assault  we  must  now  revert. 

For  some  time  before  the  attack  Tippoo  had 
inhabited  an  anartment  in  one  of  the  gateways 
called  Cullaly-Didy,  on  the  northern  rampart,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  «vne  of  action ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  having  carefully 
inspeeted  the  breach,  he  could  not  avoid  per 
cciving  that  his  situation  was  now  become  very 
critical.  He  did  not,  however,  betray  any  symp- 
toms of  fear,  but  issued  his  orders  to  Meer  Ghofar. 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the- 
breach,  with  his  usual  coolness  and  precision. 

Tippoo,  as  we  before  said,  was  taking  his  rvpast 
at  noon,  when  information  was  brought  to  him  thai 
Lvnd  Ghofar,  to  whom  he  had  just  given  his  last 
orders,  was  killed  at  the  breach  by  a  cannon-bail, 
lie  was  much  agitated  at  this  intelligence,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Lynd  Ghofar  was  a  brave  man,  and 
feared  not  death :  he  has  obtained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom."  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words  when  a  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  gave 
notice  that  the  attack  had  commenced  ;  he  washed 
his  hands  with  great  coolness,  ordered  his  fusees 
to  be  loaded,  and,  followed  by  a  number  of  hi* 
officers  and  servants,  hastened  along  the  northern 
rampart  towards  the  scene  of  action. 

On  his  way  to  the  breach  Tippoo  met  a  number 
of  his  troops  flying  before  the  storming  part  v. 
which  had  now  mounted  the  walls.  He  rallied  the 
fugitives,  and  made  head  against  the  assailant*, 
several  of  whom  were  shot  by  his  own  hand.  At 
length,  however,  finding  himself  almost  deserted, 
ho  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  traverses  of  th>» 
north  ramparts,  which  he  defended,  one  after 
another,  with  the  bravest  of  his  men  and  officers 
till,  a  party  of  the  12th  King's  ltegimcnt  having 
taken  himin  flank,  he  was  unwillingly  compelled 
to  retreat. 

Fatigued,  Buffering  from  the  intense  heat,  and 
ained  bv  an  old  wound,  Tippoo  mounted  his 
lorso,  and  retired  slowly  along  the  northern 
rampart.  The  British  were  each  moment  gaining 
ground,  the  garrison  flying  in  every  direction, 
whilo  a  spattering  fusillade,  and  occasionally  a 
wild  huzzah,  told  that  tho  victors  were  everywhere 
advancing.  Instead  of  quitting  tho  city,  as  bo 
might  have  done,  Tippoo  crossed  tho  bridge  over 
the  inner  ditch,  nnd  entered  the  covered  gateway, 
which  wns  now  crowded  with  fugitives,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  bayonets  of  their 
conquerors,  who  were  heard  approaching  at  either 
side.  A  random  shot  struck  lippoj  in  the  right 
side,  and  another  soon  after  on  the  left ;  he 
pressed  his  horse  forward,  but  his  passage  was 
impeded  by  a  mob  of  runaways,  wno  literally 
choked  tho  gloomy  archway.  Presently 
fire  opened,  and  tilled  the  passage  with  the 
and  wounded.  Tippoo's  horse  was  killed,  bat  his 
followers  managed  to  disengage  him,  dragged  lata 
exhausted  from  beneath  the 
placed  him  in  his  palanquin. 

But  escapo  was  now  impossible:  the  British 
were  already  in  the  gateway — the  bayonet  wa* 
unsparingly  at  work — for  quarter  at  such  a  mo- 
ment was  neither  given  nor  expected.  Dazzled  by 
the  gUttering  of  Ms  jewelled  turban,  a  soldkr 
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dashed  forward  and  seized  the  Saltan's  sword- 
belt.  With  failing  strength  Tippoo  cut  boldly  at 
his  assailant  and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the 
knee.  The  soldier,  irritated  by  the  pain,  drew 
hack,  laid  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  and  shot 
Tippoo  dead!  His  companions,  perceiving  the 
struggle,  rushed  up ;  the  palanquin  was  over- 
turned, the  bearers  cut  down,  and  the  corpse, 
despoiled  of  everything  valuable,  left  to  chance 
among  tho  fallen  Mussulmans. 

During  those  transactions  General  Baird  was 
informed  by  some  officers  that  they  had  discovered  j 
the  palace,  and  seen  in  a  species  of  durbar  or 
court  a  number  of  persons  assembled,  several  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  of  high  consideration.  He 
directed  Major  Allan  to  summon  them  to  an 
immediate  surrender,  and  the  major,  having  en- 
tered the  building  by  a  broken  part  of  tho  wall, 
found  a  numerous  assemblage  of  armed  men,  who 
Appeared  irresolute  and  undecided,  but  positively 
-declared  that  Tippoo  was  not  in  tho  building, 
though  his  fauuly  and  two  of  his  sons  were. 
After  considerable  hesitation  ho  was  at  length 
Admitted  to  s.  e  the  princes,  whom  he  found  seated 
<>n  a  carpet,  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants. 
After  expressing  much  alarm  and  many  objec- 
tions the  princes  allowed  themselves  to  bo  con- 
ducted into  tho  presence  of  tho  British  com- 
mander. General  Baird  was  greatly  irritated, 
from  having  jus  I  heard  that  thirteen  grenadiers  of 
the  33rd,  made  prisoners  during  the  siege,  had 
been  murdered  by  Tippoo,  and  his  feelings  were 
probably  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  his  own 
.sufferings  when  a  prisoner  in  the  same  place ;  but 
when  he  saw  these  unfortunate  youths  led  out  as 
•captives  every  harsher  sentiment  yielded  to  that 
*>t  pity,  and  he  gave  them  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  camp  with  all  the  honours 
<lue  to  their  rank. 

General  Baird's  object  being  now  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  Tippoo,  he  proceeded 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  make  tho  most  diligent 
«corch  in  every  corner  of  the  palace.  Ho  forbore, 
indeed,  to  enter  the  zenana,  or  women's  apart- 
ment, but  strictly  guarded  every  passage  by  which 
Any  one  could  leave  it.  No  trace  of  the  indi- 
vidual ho  sought  could  anywhere  be  found,  till, 
At  length,  by  severe  threats,  a  confession  was 
extorted  from  tho  killadar  that  his  royal  master 
•was  lying  wounded,  as  ho  supposed,  in  a  gate- 
wav,  to  which  ho  offered  to  conduct  the  conqueror. 

The  latter  immediately  accompanied  him  to  the 
spot,  where  he  beheld  a  mournful  spectacle :  it 
was  here  that  the  fiercest  combat  had  raged  ;  tho 
wounded  and  dead  were  lying  piled  in  heaps  over 
.each  other,  whilo  tho  darkness  which  had  just 
fallen  rendered  tho  scene  still  more  dismal.  It 
avaa  indispensable,  however,  immediately  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact ;  torches  were  brought,  and  tho 
bodies  successively  removed  till  they  discovered 
the  Sultan's  horse,  then  his  palanquin,  and  be- 
neath it  a  wounded  man,  who  was  soon  recognised 
as  a  confidential  servant,  and  who  pointed  out 
the  spot  where  his  sovereign  had  fallen.  Tho 
body  was  found,  and  forthwith  identified  by  the 
killadar  and  tho  other  attendants.  The  features 
were  in  no  decree  distorted,  but  presented  an  as- 
pect of  stern  composure ;  tho  eyes  wero  open,  and 
tho  appearance  of  life  was  so  strong  that  many  of 
tho  spectators  could  notforsomo  timo  bolieve  him 
Actually  dead.    Though  he  had  been  despoiled 


of  sword  and  belt,  sash  and  turban,  his  right 
arm  was  still  encircled  with  the  well-known 
talisman — that  mystic  something  of  silvery  hue, 
surrounded  by  scrolls  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
characters,  and  sewed  carefully  in  several  pieces 
of  richly-flowered  silk. 

Sleep  after  a  battle  is  most  welcome,  but  Baird 
and  his  staff  were  speedily  disturbed,  and  it  was 
communicated  to  the  general  that  tho  city  was  on 
fire,  and  outrages  were  being  committed,  which 
he  took  immediate  means  to  remedy.  Having 
again  composed  himself  to  rest,  a  new  alarm  dis- 
turbed him  :  M  Tho  treasury  of  Tippoo  had  been 
forced,  and  the  soldiers  were  actually  loading 
themselves  with  gold!"  This  was  true.  The 
door  generally  used  was  securely  guarded,  but 
another  had  been  discovered,  and  oy  that  the 
plunderers  had  obtained  access  to  the  treasure. 
Colonel  Wallace  found  the  place  crowded  with 
soldiers  and  one  officer,  all  busily  employed  in 
pocketing  gold  and  jewels.  The  individual  who 
disgraced  his  rank  died  soon  after,  and  Baird  (as 
it  is  supposed,  out  of  respect  to  his  family)  kept 
his  name  a  secret. 

The  body  of  the  late  Sultan  was  removed  to 
tho  palace,  and  thorc  respectfully  deposited  until 
tho  necessary  preparations  wore  completed  for  an 
honourable  interment,  which  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  of  May.  The  arrangements 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  tho  principal 
Mahometan  authorities,  and  tho  chiefs  of  tho 
Nizam's  army  joined  with  the  followers  of  tho 
Sultan  in  tho  solemn  procession  which  followed 
his  remains.  As  it  moved  slowly  through  the 
city  a  keeraul  of  5000  rupees  was  distributed  to 
the  fakirs,  and  .versos  from  the  Koran  wero  re- 
peated by  the  attending  moolahs.  Minute-guns 
were  fired  from  tho  batteries,  and  a  guard  of 
honour,  composed  of  European  flank  companies, 
followed  the  remains  of  tho  late  ruler  of  Mysore 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  once  haughty  father  in 
the  LauI  Baugh. 

On  the  evening  when  Tippoo  was  committed  to 
hia  kindred  du«t  tho  sky  became  overcast,  and  a 
storm  broke  forth  by  which  several  persons  were 
killed  and  many  moro  severely  hurt.  Tho  rain 
poured  in  torrents,  while  heaven  seemed  in  a 
blaze,  and  peal  after  peal  of  thunder  appeared  to 
shake  the  city  to  its  very  foundations.  Seringa- 
pat  am  is  subject  to  such  visitations,  and  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  this  storm  except 
its  extraordinary  violence,  yet  the  imagination 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
consignment  of  Tippoo' s  body  to  its  resting-place 
was  followed  by  a  desolating  convulsion  not 
incongruous  with  his  mischievous  life. 

Tho  conquest  of  Sermgapatam  was  not  achieved 
without  a  considerable  sacrifice,  but  the  loss  of 
the  British  army  was  less  severe  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  total  amount  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  tho  whole  of  the  oper- 
ations throughout  tho  siege  fell  short  of  1500. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
precision,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  tho 
assault  alono  8000  fell.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
over,  to  know  that  scarcely  any  of  tho  unarmed 
inhabitants  wero  injured.  A  few  unavoidably 
suffered  from  random  shots,  but  the  assault, 
being  made  by  daylight,  insured  the  jsiwcr  of 
discrimination,  and  it  was  exercised  to  tho  utmost 
practicable  extent. 

This  splendid  capture  placed  in  possession  of 
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the  victors  guns,  stores,  and  treasure  to  i\  larpre 
amount :  929  pieces  of  ordnance  of  various  de- 
scriptions were  found  within  tho  fort,  287  of 
them  being  mounted  on  tho  fortifications ;  99,000 
muskets  and  carbines  were  also  found,  83  powder 
magazines,  and  an  i  mm  on  so  number  of  shot, 
Bhells,  &c.  The  value  of  the  treasure  and  jewels 
was  estimated  at  £1,143,216  sterling ;  tho  Sultan's 
throne  alono  was  valued  60,000  pagodas  (£25,000 
htcrling).  It  was  a  magnificent  scat  upon  a  tiger, 
coverod  with  sheet  gold,  with  a  superb  canopy, 
decorated  with  a  costly  fringe  of  fine  pearls. 

Tho  permanent  command  of  Seringapatam  was 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  oxertod  him- 
self vigorously  to  restrain  excess  nnd  restore 
order,  tranquillity,  and  confidence.  Tho  inhabi- 
tants who  find  quitted  tho  city  soon  began  to  re- 
turn, the  excrciso  of  the  industrial  arts  revived, 
and  tho  daily  commerce  incidental  to  a  populous 
town  recovered  its  wonted  activity.  The  sons  of 
Tippoo  and  all  the  chiefs  who  continued  to  hold 
military  command  personally  tendered  their  sub- 
mission to  General  Harris,  and  tho  example  of 
i  he  chiefs  was  promptly  followed  by  the  whole  of 
the  troops.  Tne  powerful  fortresses  throughout 
Mysore  surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  pursued  their  occupation  as 
if  no  change  had  taken  place. 

Mysore,  being  thus  completely  conquered,  was 
placed  by  Lord  Mornington  under  a  prince  of 
its  ancient  Hindoo  dynasty,  and  so  remained 
until  fresh  disorders  necessitated  its  entire  subjec- 
tion to  tho  British  crown. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THE 
GALLEYS. 

Ix  tho  reign  of  Quern  Anno  the  English  go- 
vernment put  into  commission  a  vessel  of  seventy 
guns,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Smith,  who 
was  sent  to  cruise  wherever  he  thought  proper. 
Acting  upon  tho  liberty  given  him,  this  man 
sailed  to  Gottcnburg,  whore  he  sold  his  ship  to  a 
Swedish  merchant,  and  then  retired  into  France 
to  oflbr  his  services  to  Louis  XIV.  against  his 
native  country,  towards  which  ho  bore  an  im- 
placable hatred. 

In  every  expedition  against  tho  English  Smith 
took  part,  and  often  advised  a  descent  upon  our 
coast.  This  being  considered  too  dangerous,  bo 
sent  to  the  French  court  proposals  for  burning 
Harwich.  Tho  king  approved  his  design,  gave 
him  tho  command  of  six  galloys,  and  ordered 
Commodore  Langcron  to  follow  his  instructions. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  expedition  put  to 
sea  on  the  5th  of  September,  1708,  and  reached 
tho  mouth  of  tho  Thames  at  five  in  tho  evening. 
Hero  tbey  lay  to  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  man 
at  the  mast-head  called  out,  "A  fleet  to  the  north, 
steering  west ;  thirty-six  sail  of  merchantmen, 
escorted  by  a  frigato  of  about  thirty  cannon.'* 
Tho  frigate  turned  out  to  be  tho  Nightingale, 
Captain  Robinson. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  called,  and 
it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  capture  this  fleet 
instead  of  burning  Harwich.  Commodore  Lon- 
geron accordingly  ordered  four  of  tho  galleys  to 
endeavour  to  surround  tho  merchantmen,  whilo 
his  own,  with  that  of  tho  Chevalier  Mauribius,  I 
was  to  attack  tho  frigate.  Of  the  two  latter  that  of  [ 


the  commodore  alone  was  ready  to  begin  the 
engagement,  but  this  did  not  give-  him  any  un- 
easiness, as  he  considered  himself  single-handed 
more  than  a  match  for  his  antagonist. 

Captain  Robinson,  the  English  commander, 
had  tho  character  of  being  the  moat  resolute, 
though  prudent  man,  in  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  instance  did  not 
givo  fame  tho  lie.  He  ordered  the  merchantmen 
to  crowd  all  the  sail  possible  to  got  into  the 
Thames,  not  doubting  but  with  his  little  frigate 
ho  should  cut  out  work  enough  for  the  six  gal- 
leys. He  therefore  bore  down  upon  the  French 
commodore  as  if  he  intended  to  be  the  firrt 
aggressor.  As  the  two  vessels  approached  each 
other  the  galley  incessantly  poured  in  her  broad- 
side and  small  arms,  whilo  the  frigate  preserved 
tho  utmost  tranquillity,  reserving  her  terrors  fee 
a  closer  engagement. 

At  last  tho  English  seemed  struck  with  a  panir, 
and  began  to  fly.  Nothing  was  now  heard  bnt 
boasting  anion??  the  French  officers,  who  declared 
that  they  could  at  one  blast  sink  a  man  of  war, 
and  with  ease  too,  and  that  if  Mr.  Englishman 
did  not  strike  in  two  minutes  down  he  should  go 
to  tho  bottom.  All  this  time  the  frigate  was  pre- 
paring for  tho  tragedy  that  was  to  ensue:  her 
flight  was  but  pretended,  and  done  to  entice  the 
Frenchman  to  board  her  in  her  stern.  The  com- 
modore in  this  favourable  conjuncture,  as  he  ima- 
gined, ordered  the  galley  to  board,  and  bade  the 
men  at  the  helm  bury  her  beak,  if  possible,  in 
the  frigate.  All  the  sailors  and  soldiers  stood 
ready,  with  their  battle* axes  and  sabres,  to  ex- 
ecute his  commands. 

The  frigate,  perceiving  the  intention,  dexter- 
ously altered  her  helm  at  the  ri>-ht  moment,  so 
that,  instead  of  sinking  in  the  encounter,  as 
was  expected,  tho  French  had  tho  mortification 
to  see  her  alongside,  a  si^ht  which  struck  them 
with  terror.  Now  it  was  that  Captain  Robinson's 
courage  was  conspicuous  :  he  had  foreseen  what 
would  happen,  and,  being  ready  with  his  grap- 
pling irons,  fixed  the  galley  completely  close  by 
his  side.  His  artillery  now  began  to  open, 
charged  with  grape-shot,  every  gun  doing  hor- 
rible execution.  The  English  "masts  were  filled 
with  sailors,  who  threw  hand-grenades  among  the 
enemy  like  hail,  scattering  wounds  and  death 
wherever  they  fell.  The  r  rench  crew  were  not 
able  to  make  the  least  defence,  for  those  who  were 
noittier  killed  nor  wounded  lay  flat  and  counter- 
feited death  to  find  safety.  Captain  Robinson  then 
threw  in  forty  men,  who,  sword  in  hand,  hewed 
down  all  opposers,  till  at  length,  the  greater  part 
of  his  crew  Doing  either  killed  or  wounded,  Com- 
modoro  Langeron  hoisted  n  flag  of  distress,  which 
brought  the  other  galleys  to  his  aid.  Tho  four 
which  had  surrounded  tho  merchantmen  had 
nearly  taken  possession  of  them  when  they  were 
called  off,  ana  thus  tho  wholo  fleet  were  saved  in 
the  Thames. 

Tho  six  galleys  in  half  an  hour  entirely  encom- 
passed the  frigate,  which  now  presented  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  being  boarded,  and  twenty- 
five  men  from  each  galley  were  ordered  on  this 
service.  They  met  no  opposition  in  coming  on, 
but  scarcely  were  they  upon  the  deck  when  they 
were  received  in  true  English  style.  The  officers 
of  tho  frigato  wcro  in  the  forecastle,  and  fired 
upon  them  incessantly,  and  at  last  entirely  cleared 
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then  ordered  to  board,  but  with  the  samo  success. 
It  was  at  Inst  determined  to  lay  open  the  deck  of 
tho  frigate-  with  hatchets,  &c,  and  make  tho 
crow  prisoners  of  war.  This  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty executed,  and  the  crew  constrained  to  sur- 
render ;  but  the  officers  were  still  possessed  of  tho 
forecastle,  firing  away  as  before.  They  also 
were  to  bo  forced  in  the  like  manner,  which  was 
nt  length  effected  with  great  loss. 

All  tho  ship's  company  were  now  prisoners, 
except  Captain  Kohinson,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  tho  cabin,  and  kept  firing  with  the  utmost  ob- 
stinacy, swearing  ho  would  spill  tho  Inst  drop 
of  his  blood  before  he  would  seo  the  inside  of  a 
French  prison.  The  officers  who  had  been  con- 
ducted on  board  tho  galleys  described  their  cap- 
tain as  determined  to  blow  tho  frigate  into  tho 
nir  rather  than  strike  his  colours,  and  painted 
Lis  resolution  in  such  glowing  terms  that  even 
the  conquerors  trembled. 

Every  one  now  expected  to  seo  the  frigate 
blown  up,  and,  as  the  French  themselves  must 
share  tho  danger  of  so  terrible  a  neighbourhood, 
it  was  resolved  to  summon  tho  captain  in  gentle 
terms,  and  promise  him  kind  treatment  upon  his 
surrendering.  He  answered  all  this  by  tiring  as 
fast  as  he  could.  At  length  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  grenadiers  were  ordered  to  break  open  his 
door,  and  kill  him  if  he  refused  to  surrender,  but 
tho  captain  shot  the  sergeant  through  tho  head, 
and  the  grenadiers,  fearing  the  same  fate,  fled,  nor 
could  the  officers  prevail  upon  them  to  renew  the 
engagement,  they  alleging  that,  as  only  one  at  a 
tirao  could  enter  tho  cabin,  the  captain  would 
kill  them  all,  one  after  tho  other.  Again  recourse 
was  had  to  entreaty,  which  at  last  succeeded. 

All  this  seeming  resolution  was  artfully  as- 
sumed to  prolong  the  engagement  until  tho  mer- 
chant ships  were  in  safety,  and  not  until  Cap- 
tain Robinson  perceived  from  his  cabin  window 
that  this  was  the  case  would  he  begin  to  listen 
to  reason.  Ho,  however,  even  then  pretended 
another  obstacle  to  surrendering:  ho  said  ho 
would  only  deliver  up  his  sword  to  the  commo- 
dore, and  desired  ho  would  come  to  receive  it, 
saying  that  brave  men  should  only  bo  tho  pri- 
soners of  each  other. 

His  request  being  made  known  to  that  officer, 
ho  returned  for  answer  that  a  commodore  should 
never  quit  his  ship.  At  last  the  captain  gave  up 
his  sword  without  further  ceremony,  and  was 
brought  boforo  the  commodore,  who  was  surprised 
to  seo  the  figure  which  had  caused  such  a  mighty 
uproar.  lie  was  hump-backed,  pale-faced,  and 
as  much  dr  formed  in  person  as  undaunted  in 
spirit.  The  Frenchman  complimented  him  on 
his  bravery,  adding  that  his  enptivity  was  but 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  he  would  not  regret 
being  a  prisoner,  as  by  tho  kind  treatment  ho 
would  rcccivo  his  bondago  would  bo  merely 
nominal. 

"  I  feel  no  repret,"  replied  tho  little  captain. 

It  was  my  duty  to  defcudmy  charge,  though  ut 
tho  loss  of  my  vessel." 

The  noble  boldness  with  which  ho  expressed 
himself  so  charmed  the  commodore  that  ho  re- 
turned him  his  sword,  saying  politely,  "Take, 
sir,  a  weapon  no  man  better  deserves  to  woar; 
forget  that  you  are  my  prisoner,  but  remember 
that  I  expect  you  for  my  friend." 

On  being  introduced  into  tho  cabin  of  tho 
galley  Captain  Kobinson  behold  there  Smith 


tho  traitor,  and,  instantly  recognising  him, 
was  all  on  fire  to  tako  vengeance  for  his  country 
on  its  betrayer.  "  Perfidious  rascal,"  said  he, 
drawing  his  sword,  M  since  tho  hand  of  justice 
cannot  give  you  the  death  you  merit,  take  it 
from  mine,"  and  he  rushed  forward  to  plunge  his 
sword  into  tho  traitor's  heart.  The  commodore, 
however,  coming  in  at  tho  moment,  averted  tho 
thrust,  much  to  the  regret  of  tho  captain,  who 
vowed  that  ho  would  havo  been  better  pleased 
with  such  an  action  than  if  ho  had  taken  tho  six 
galleys. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Tub  battle  of  tho  Nile  and  the  repulso  before 
Aero  seem  to  havo  spoiled  Bonaparte's  relish 
for  Eastern  warfare,  and,  departing  secretly  to 
Europe,  ho  left  his  wasted  troops,  under  inferioi 
generals,  to  complete  or  to  continue  the  subju- 
gation of  Egypt.  For  nearly  two  years  they  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  country,  when  an 
expedition,  comprising  the  flower  of  the  British 
army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was  di- 
rected to  its  relief.  The  campaign  that  followed 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  tho  remarkable  de- 
fence of  Acre,  for,  as  at  Acre  tho  dashing  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  proceeded  in  the  roughest  and 
readiest  manner  with  the  most  indifferent  ma- 
terials, so  in  Egypt  tho  veteran  Aborcrombio 
landed  with  tho  vaguest  of  instructions,  which 
might  bo  summed  up  in  five  words — "  Feel  and 
fight  your  way." 

Among  tho  difficulties  encountered  by  Sir 
Ralph  might  bo  reckoned  the  want  of  a  single 
map  which  could  be  confided  in,  and  even  the 
best  which  came  into  his  hands,  and  wns  distri- 
buted among  the  officers,  proved  ridiculously  de- 
fective. Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  the  only  officer 
acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  therefore  assisted 
as  far  as  ho  knew  ;  Captain  Boyle,  of  tho  Minorca, 
hail  also  some  idea  of  tho  situation  of  the  French 
army  ;  but  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  underrated  its  numbers  by  several 
thousand  men. 

Tho  British  armv  consisted  of  15,330  men 
only,  including  999  "sick  and  500  Maltese,  but  its 
effective  force  in  tho  field  did  not  exceed  12,000. 
The  fleet  had  not  been  long  on  its  course  when  a 
Greek  vessel  laden  with  mules  foundered,  and 
only  one  man  was  saved.  These  Greek  vessels, 
not*  being  able  to  beat  up  with  tho  mou  of  war 
and  tho  English  transports,  were  mostly  dis- 
persed. This  wns  a  serious  misfortune,  as  tho 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses  were  chiefly  om- 
barkea  in  them. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1801,  a  convoy  from 
England  with  provisions,  escorted  by  Captain 
Young,  of  the  Vignr,  joined  tho  fleet.  On  tho 
l»t  of  March  the  lending  frignto  made  a  sig- 
nal for  land,  which  was  the  coast  near  tho  Arab  a 
Tower,  and  tho  wholo  fleet  anchored  next  morn- 
ing mi  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  The  men  of  war 
rode  exactly  whoro  tho  battle  of  tho  Nilo  was 
fought,  for  the  Foudroynnt  chafed  her  cables 
against  tho  wreck  of  the  Orient,  and  afterwards 
fished  up  her  anchor. 

Major  Malkarros  and  Major  Flotcher,  of  tho 
engineers,  being  sunt  before  in  tho  l'entlope  to 
reconnoitre  tho  coast,  when  they  were  off  Alex- 
andria got  into  the  Petrel  sloop,  and  in  her 
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boat,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  February, 
pushed  into  Aboukir  Bay  to  seek  for  the  proper 
point  of  landing.  Returning  about  daybreak,  they 
were  seen  by  a  French  gunboat,  when,  all  hope 
of  escaping  from  her  having  vanished,  Major 
Fletcher  cried  out  they  would  surrender ;  but  the 
French  tired  a  volley  of  musketry,  by  which 
Major  Malkarras,  his  companion,  was  killed. 
Major  Fletcher  and  the  crew  were  carried  pri- 
soners to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  General 
Menou,  at  Cairo. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  the  weather  having  be- 
come calm,  Abercrombie  went  in  a  boat  to  recon- 
noitre the  shore,  while  Sir  Sidney  proceeded  with 
three  armed  launches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  of 
Maadie ;  though,  while  he  was  absent  at  another 
point  in  his  own  boat,  a  signal  was  made  to  land 
the  men,  so  that  Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  Fou- 
droyant,  instantly  jumped  on  shore  with  his 
party  and  drove  back  fifty  French  who  defended 
the  block-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake. 
Lord  Keith  then,  in  the  Fury  bomb,  seeing  a 
body  of  the  enemy  coming  down,  threw  out  a 
signal  for  the  return  of  the  English,  which  they 
effected,  and  brought  with  them  a  native  boat- 
man and  some  fowls.  A  French  gunboat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lake  was  attempted  to  be  burned, 
but  the  fire  did  not  take ;  she  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, captured  on  the  following  day.  The  native 
boatman  was  too  ignorant  to  give  any  infor- 
mation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  at  two  o'clock,  the 
first  division  of  the  troops,  amounting  to  nearly 
5.500  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Cootc, 
assembled  in  the  boats.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  and  second  brigades  were  put  into  ships 
close  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  afford  the  most  speedy 
succour  after  the  first  landing  was  effected ;  and 
about  three  o'clock  tho  signal  was  given  that  all 
the  vessels  were  to  anchor  about  gunshot  from  the 
shore,  but  their  proper  arrangement  could  not 
possibly  be  completed  till  near  one  o'clock  p.ra. 

The  Cruellt  cutter,  the  Dangtrcute  and  Janis- 
aary  gunboats,  protectid  the  right  flank  ;  and  tho 
Entreprtnant  cutter,  Malta  schooner,  and  ,Ye- 
ffrcu  gun- vessel  that  of  the  left.  On  each  flank 
there  were  also  two  armed  launches,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Turkish  gunboats,  which  had 
separated  on  the  passage.  The  field  artillery  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  tho 
launches,  and  tho  tartanes  and  Fury  bomb- 
vessel  were  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
the  landing  with  their  fire;  while  the  Petrel, 
Chameleon,  and  Minorca  were  moored  with  their 
broadsides  to  tho  shore.  About  nine  o'clock  tho 
signal  was  made  for  the  boats  to  advance,  when 
the  spectacle  became  all  animation.  The  enemy 
were  now  seen,  to  the  number  of  3000,  posted 
on  the  summit  of  the  sand-hills,  with  a  front 
extending  about  a  mile,  forming  the  concave  arch 
of  a  circle.  Towards  their  centre  tho  ground  rose 
to  a  height  of  about  sixty  yards,  nearly  per- 
pendicular in  front,  and  from  this  eminence,  it  is 
said,  tho  enemy  looked  down  with  astonishment, 
scarcely  believing  that  the  attempt  to  land  would 
bo  persevered  in.  Seeing,  however,  the  boats 
moving  rapidly  to  the  shore  and  tho  armed 
vessels  opening  their  guns,  they  began  firing 
with  all  their  artillery  from  tho  height,  viz., 
twelve  pieces,  assisted  by  all  that  tho  castle  of 
ukir  could  discharge.  The  quantity  of  shot 
the  surface  of  the  water 


seemed  to  render  it  impossible  for  anything  to 
live,  and  for  a  moment  compelled  some  of  the 
boats  to  close  upon  the  left.  A  little  of  this  dis- 
order is  also  to  be  attributed  to  some  of  the  boats 
being  struck  with  the  shot  and  sinking,  while 
the  others  stopped  to  save  the  men.  Still,  the 
suspense  was  but  momentary ;  the  troops  of  the 
reserve  leaped  on  shore  and  formed  as  they  ad- 
vanced. 

The  23rd  and  40th  ascended  the  height  with 
uncommon  celerity,  never  firing  a  shot,  but  only 
charging  with  the  bayonet  the  two  battalions 
that  crowned  it,  breaking  and  pursuing  till  they 
carried  the  two  hills  in  the  rear,  which  com- 
manded the  plain  to  tho  left.  They  ako  took 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  42nd  Regiment  had 
landed  and  formed  with  as  much  unconcern  a*  on 
parade,  and  then  mounted  tho  position  in  face  of 
two  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  fire  of  a  battalion  d 
infantry ;  and  they  had  scarcely  gained  the  height 
when  200  French  dragoons  attempted  to  charge 
them,  but  were  quickly  repulsed. 

Sir  Robert  Wfl  son,  in  describing  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  Guards  made  their  landing,  says 
their  boats  "  hardly  felt  the  beach."  As  soon  ai 
the  men  began  to  jump  out  the  same  body  of 
cavalry,  having  rallied  behind  the  sand-hilk 
charged  them  also  and  occasioned  a  momentary 
disorder ;  but  the  50th  Regiment  having  formed 
on  their  right,  it  gave  time  to  the  Guards  to  pre- 
sent a  front,  when  tho  French  cavalry  were 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  The  54th 
and  the  Royals  did  not  land  so  soon  as  the  others 
but  fortunately  reached  the  shore  just  at  the  mo- 
ment that  a  column  of  600  infanty  was  advancm; 
with  fixed  bayonets  through  a  hollow  against  the 
left  flank  of  the  Guards.  On  seeing  the  Royals 
the  enemy  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  after  thing  (M 
volley  immediately  retreated. 

We  now  find  the  British  in  possession  of  the 
heights ;  and  tho  French  seeing  General  Coote 
advancing  with  the  Guards  and  his  own  brigade, 
they  ran  from  all  tho  points  of  their  position. 
However,  on  tho  sand-hills  they  supported  a 
scattered  fire  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  wh^a 
they  were  finally  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  Iom 
of  300  men,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  num- 
ber of  horses. 

The  boats  now  put  off  to  land  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  which  was  completely  disembarked  by 
the  evening,  and  Sir  Ralph  took  up  a  position 
about  three  miles  inland.  The  loss  of  the  British 
on  this  day's  service  amounted  to  nearly  500  mes. 
including  'many  gallant  officers,  among  whom  was 
Captain  Murray,  of  the  Guards. 

The  next  business  of  the  array  was  to  employ 
itfclf  in  digging  to  find  water,  and  tho  event 
proved  what  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  previously 
asserted — that  wherever  date-trees  grew  watff 
would  bo  found.  Thus  Sir  Ralph  was  relieved 
from  an  apprehension  which,  if  realised,  might 
have  com  {wiled  him  to  abandon  the  expedition. 

As  the  French  commander  of  the  castle  of 
Aboukir  refused  to  surrender,  it  was  blockaded 
by  the  Queen's  and  the  '2Gth  dismounted  Dra- 
goons, while  on  tho  9th  the  army  pushed  a 
little  farther  up  tho  country,  and  posted  itself  in 
three  lines.  On  the  day  following  there  was  torn 
skirmishing  between  the  advanced  posts.  Twenty 
Corsican  rangers  and  tho  surgeon  of  the  corps 
were  made  prisoners,  and  through  the  sudden 
advance  of  a  body  of  cavalry  Mr.  Smith,  Colore! 
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"Spencer,  and  Captain  Money,  who  bad  been  re- 
connoitring, narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

A  necessary  store  being  next  formed  in  the 
depot  on  shore,  and  an  hospital  established  on  the 
beach,  the  army  moved  on  the  12th  to  Mandora 
tower,  about  four  miles  off,  where  it  encamped  in 
throe  lines.  Some  French  cavalry  skirmished 
with  tho  advanced  guard  all  the  way,  but  no- 
thing material  happened. 

On  tho  13th  a  march  was  mado  to  attack  tho 
enemy,  who,  to  tho  number  of  6000,  had  taken 
post  on  a  bold  commanding  ground,  tho  approach 
to  which  formed  a  tine  glacis  for  tho  whole 
range  of  fire  from  their  numerous  artillery.  The 
British  had  scarcely  advanced  from  the  wood  of 
date*,  opposite  to  the  tower  of  Mandora,  when 
tho  enemy  voluntarily  left  the  heights  and  moved 
•down  by  their  right,  commencing  a  heavy  tiro  of 
musketry,  supported  by  all  their  cannon,  on  the 
92nd  Regiment,  forming  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  left  wing.  General  Bron's  cavalry  at  tho 
same  time,  charging  down  a  height  upon  the  90th 
Regiment,  received  such  a  volley  as  forced  them 
to  skirt  along  tho  line  and  lastly  to  retreat  hastily. 
The  few  of  their  dragoons  that  reached  tho  British 
ranks  were  bayoncttod  in  their  attempt  to  pierce 
them.  Among  the  officers,  the  celebrated  Latour 
Maubourg, 44  first  grenadier  of  tho  republic,"  was 
desperately  wounded,  and  the  loss  altogether  was 
very  great.  The  disciplinn  and  firmness  of  tho 
90th  Regiment,  it  is  thought,  would  have  rivalled 
that  of  tho  Welsh  Fusileers  at  the  buttle  of  Min- 
den.  Major-Gcneral  Craddoek  instantly  formed 
his  brigade,  who  executed  tho  manoeuvre  with 
tho  utmost  order  and  regularity,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  heavy  firo  to  which  they  wcro  exposed. 


Tho  conduct  of  the  92nd  was  equally  to  be 
praised,  as  they  never  receded  an  inch  from  the 
heavy  firo  to  which  they  were  singly  opposed 
until  the  marines  and  the  rest  of  tho  line  came  to 
their  relief. 

Tho  army  now  formed  into  two  lines,  and 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  constantly  maintaining 
the  highest  degree  of  regularity ;  nor  was  tho 
foreign  brigade  inferior  to  the  British.  After 
this  the  French  no  longer  opposed  in  line, 
though  they  kept  up  an  unremitting  firo  of  can- 
non and  small  arms.  Had  there  been  a  few  more 
cavalry  with  tho  British  all  the  enemy's  artillery 
must  have  been  captured,  and  most  probably  their 
retreat  cut  off,  or  at  least  so  many  obstacles 
might  havo  been  opposed  to  it  that  the  British 
would  have  entered  the  works  before  the  town  as 
soon  as  their  opponents.  The  army  still  continu- 
ing to  movo  forward,  the  French  were  compelled 
to  quit  their  position,  and  immediately  retreated 
over  the  plains  into  their  lines  before  Alexandria. 
Bef'iro  they  could  reach  this  object  Dillon's  regi- 
ment, which  had  moved  to  tho  left,  charged  them 
with  the  bayonet,  seized  upon  two  guns  placed 
upon  the  canal,  and  immediately  turned  them 
upon  the  enemy. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombio  next  day,  wishing  to 
follow  up  his  successes  by  a  cmtp  de  main,  and  to 
carry  tho  important  post  tho  French  had  now  re- 
tired to,  ndvanoed  across  the  plain,  ordering 
General  Hutchinson  to  move  forward  with  tho 
second  line  to  the  left,  and  secure  a  rising  ground 
that  projected.  Hutchinson  therefore  advanced 
and  occupied  tho  wholo  of  Green  Hill,  and  de- 
tached the  44th  in  front  to  take  a  bridgo  on  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  in  the  bottom  between  that 
hill  and  the  French,  who  defended  it  with  two 
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puns  and  a  post  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Tho  I 
enemy  now  began  to  fire  from  all  their  heavy  j 
artillery  and  field-pieces;  still,  General  Hutchin- 
son's column  found  some  cover  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  and  the  reserve  was  also  sheltered 
by  tho  broken  surface  of  tho  soil  on  the  right, 
though  tho  French  sent  forward  two  field-pieces 
to  the  hill  in  front  of  tho  left. 

The  centre,  in  the  meanwhile,  remained  totally 
uncovered,  and  whilo  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombio 
r  connoitcred  the  whole  army  continued  under 
tho  most  terrible  and  destructive  fire  to  which 
troops  were  ever  exposed.  Never  was  slaughter 
earned  on  with  more  despatch,  or  a  wider  field 
opened  for  destruction.  Tho  French,  now  under 
their  work,  had  only  to  load  and  fire,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  their  bullets  not  to  do  execution. 
But  this  exterminating  fire  tho  English  patiently 
endured  for  several  hours,  without  betraying  tho 
least  irresolution ;  thcro  was  but  ono  wish  ex- 
pressed, and  that  was  to  bo  led  on  to  tho  assault. 
At  length  the  general  doomed  it  prudent  not  to 
attempt  forcing  tho  heights,  judging  that  they 
might  be  defended  by  Fort  Carotin,  and  feeling 
that  for  want  of  artillery  ho  was  not  prepared 
to  maintain  them.  Tho  army  was  consequently  j 
withdrawn  at  sunsot,  still  marching  as  if  on 
parade,  and  under  orders  to  occupv  that  position  ' 
which  was  soon  to  become  a  now  theatre  of  glory  > 
and  revenge.  By  this  fatal  movement,  which 
compelled  them  to  remain  so  long  within  cannon- 
shot  of  tho  second  position,  the  English  lost 
about  1100  killed  and  wounded.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombio had  a  horso  shot  under  him  during  tho 
action.  Tho  French  lost  less  of  courso,  though 
it  is  certain  500  of  thorn  wero  killed.  They  also 
tart  four  field-pieces,  and  a  largo  quantity  of 
ammunition. 

Still,  the  position  occupied  by  tho  British  was 
naturally  strong.  The  right  was  also  advanced 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  very  high  ground,  extend- 
ing to  the  magnificent  remains  of  a  palace,  within 
fifty  yards  of  tho  sea,  built  by  tho  Romans. 
Though  the  breadth  of  this  promontory,  as  it  was 
called,  did  not  exceed  300  yards,  it  had  a  gradual 
slope  downwards,  and  a  valley  of  an  equal  dis- 
tance which  lay  between  it  and  tho  receding  sand- 
hills was  level,  as  vas  tho  wholo  of  the  position, 
except  that  near  tho  canal  of  Alexandria.  On  the 
right,  and  within  150  yards  of  the  shore,  four 
cutters  wero  stationed,  and  tho  fleet  cruised 
constantly  otf  Alexandria. 

Tho  French  position  was  parallel,  but  still 
more  formidable,  a  high  ridge  or  sand-hills,  nearly 
perpendicular,  extending  from  the  sea  almost  to 
tho  canal  of  Alexandria,  where,  gradually  sloping 
to  its  level,  they  formed  tho  main  position  to  this 
front.  In  tho  advance  of  their  right  they  occu- 
pied a  tongue  of  land  projecting  a  mile  parallel 
to  tho  canal,  which  obliged  tho  English  advanced 
posts  to  bo  thrown  far  back. 

It  was  now  that  the  want  of  horses  and  camels 
to  assist  in  bringing  up  tho  heavy  guns  was 
severely  felt :  even  the  provisions  wero  obliged  ! 
to  bo  brought  on  men's  shoulders  from  tho  I 
magazine,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.    Heavy  ' 
casks  of  spirits  also  required  great  labour  to  roll 
through  tho  sand  :  the  date-tree,  forfuol,  was  also 
brought  from  a  considerable  distanco  ;  after  all  it 
burnt  badly,  and  its  smoke  was  very  hurtful  to 
the  eyes.    But  in  all  these  labours,  and  tho  drag- 
ging of  tho  cannon  through  the  heavy  sands,  the  j 


activity  of  the  sailors  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Water  was  here  in  plenty,  and  the  soldiers  of  uv 
13th  Regiment  dug  into  a  fine  ancient  aqueduct, 
well  arched,  and  of  which  tho  Arabs  themselves 
could  give  no  account,  but  seemed  quite  astonish?) 
at  tho  discovery.  A  market  was  also  established 
after  some  time,  but,  as  it  depended  on  the  Arab* 
for  tho  supply  of  sheep,  &c,  this  was  rather  pro- 
carious,  Geueral  Menou  having  forbidden  it  upon 
pnin  of  death.  Still  tho  love  of  money  prevailed, 
and  ovcrcamo  the  sense  of  fear  in  tho  most  timid 
and  abject  wretches  in  tho  world,  for  such  the 
Egyptian  peasants  certainly  were.  On  the  l'Jih 
General  Menou  having  advanced,  the  supply  I* 
the  British  market  totally  failed.  His  patrol-,  it 
seemed,  hod  fallen  in  with  and  killed  several 
Arabs  bringing  sheep. 

On  the  next  day  a  column  of  French  infantry 
and  cavalry  was  seen  passing  the  grounds  next  lo 
I^ikc  Mareotis  into  Alexandria.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
also  received  a  letter  from  an  Arab  chief,  apprL- 
ing  him  of  Menou1  s  approach  with  a  large  force, 
and  also  of  his  intention  to  attack  the  British 
camp  next  morning.  Much  confidence,  notwith- 
standing, was  not  placed  in  this  intelligence  a: 
head -quarters,  though,  in  his  own  mind  Sir 
Sidney  was  convinced  of  its  probability,  and  spoke 
of  it  to  his  friends  as  being  worthy  of  credit.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  tho  position  of  the  army  w;« 
strengthened  by  a  battery,  not  closed  in  the  rear,  a 
little  to  the  left  in  front,  and  to  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
pey's  Palace.  Tho  Guards  also  had  a  redoubt  in 
front  of  their  right,  and  thero  was  a  battery  «o 
their  left,  upon  which  tho  signal-staff  beinj: 
hoisted,  it  was  called  the  citadel.  On  the  left  of 
the  whole  lino  there  was  also  a  redoubt,  and  inif* 
extent  it  contained  two  twenty-four  pounders,  and 
thirty-four  field-pieces. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  th: 
battle  of  Alexandria. 

Tho  English  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombio,  occupied  a  lino  of  about  a 
mile  in  extent,  nearly  four  miles  from  Alexandria, 
having  a  sandy  plain  in  their  front,  the  sea  on 
their  right,  and  the  Lake  of  Aboukir  and  Canal 
of  Alexandria,  at  that  timo  dry,  on  their  left. 
Their  flank  was  covered  with  gun-boats  and  re- 
doubts filled  with  artillery.  Menou  resolved  to 
attack  them  hero  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and 
proclaimed  a  louis-d'or  for  each  man  who  would 
volunteer  to  commence  the  action  by  turning  the 
right  of  his  enemy.  This  was  undertaken  by  the 
Invincible*,  amounting  to  900  men,  but,  through 
tho  vigilance  of  the  emissaries  of  Sir  Sidwy 
Smith,  General  Abercrombio  was  apprised  of  th* 
design  on  tho  evening  of  the  20th. 

Tho  action  commenced  with  a  sham  attack  oa 
tho  left  of  tho  English,  about  two  hours  before 
daylight  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  bv  one,  real  and  vigorous,  oa 
tho  right.  Tho  French,  mounted  on  drome- 
daries,  wero  twice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
but  after  a  dreadful  strugglo,  in  which  Lanuaae 
and  many  of  tho  Invincibles  were  slain,  these 
half-drunken  desperadoes  succeeded  in  turning 
the  right  of  the  English. 

Corresponding  with  Lanusse's  attack,  Rsmphon 
boldly  charged  our  reserve,  consisting  of  the  find, 
together  with  a  corps  of  Germans  and  other?, 
under  General  Stewart,  and  tho  28th,  under 
General  Moore,  which  had  moved  to  the  support 
of  tho  right.   The  left  wing  of  tho  42od  licgi- 
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the  command  of  Major  Stirling,  was 
ordered  to  advance  to  the  support  of  tho  left  of 
tbo  28th.  This  having  been  effected,  Captoin 
Bisset,  of  tho  light  company,  was  directed  to 
keep  a  good  look-out  on  the  left.  In  the  roar 
were  heard  some  persona  speaking  French  in  a 
low  tone.  These  wire  at  first  mistaken  for  soino 
of  General  Stewart's  foreign  brigade,  supposed  to 
be  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  the  42nd  Regiment ; 
but  on  approaching  closer  they  were  discovered 
to  bo  a  French  battalion  marching  up  in  open 
column  to  the  rear  of  the  corps,  with  one  field- 
piece  and  six  horses.  To  avoid  being  placed  be- 
tween two  fires,  the  left  wing  charged  instantly, 
threw  tho  French  battalion  into  confusion,  and 
made  great  slaughter,  capturing  their  guns  and 
horses.  The  enemy  were  pressed  so  hard  that 
the  remains  of  this  battalion  sought  shelter  in  nn 
old  ruin,  having  been  prevented  from  getting 
farther  to  the  rear  by  tho  right  wing  of  the  42nd 
then  coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  left.  To 
Major  Stirling,  who  at  this  time  entered  the  ruin 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  enemy,  two 
French  officers  presented  themselves  and  begged 
their  lives.  This  having  boon  granted,  tho  re- 
mainder were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and.  Major  Stirling  having  immediately  advanced 
to  the  officer  who  carried  the  standard  and 


it  from  him,  they  instantly  complied. 

The  right  wing  having  been  now  formed,  both 
that  and  the  left  regained  the  ground  they  had 
previously  occupied.  There  they  were  met  by 
two  strong  columns  of  the  enemy  advancing,  on 
■whom  they  commenced  a  very  sharp  fire,  and, 
Colonel  Stewart  ordering  an  immediato  charge, 
the  enemy  were  driven  back  200  yards.  This  was 
nn  important  period  of  the  action,  for  a  body  of 
French  cavalry  were  then  observed  ready  to  attack 
tho  42nd  in  tho  rear,  and  that  regiment,  fatigued 
nnd  short  of  ammunition,  beheld  itself  nearly 
nurroui.ded,  and  fresh  detachments  of  the  enemy 
arriving. 

At  this  critical  moment  General  Stuart,  with  the 
foreign  brigade  from  tho  second  line,  advanced  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  and  poured  in  such  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  firo  that  nothing  could 
withstand  it,  and  tho  enemy  fled  or  perished.  It 
was  in  this  charge  of  the  French  cavalry  that  tho 
gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  always  anxious 
to  be  tho  most  forward  in  danger,  received  a 
mortal  wound.    On  tho  first  alarm   he  had 
mounted  his  horse,  und,  finding  tho  right  was 
noriously  engaged,  ho  proceeded  thither.  When 
he  came  near  tho  ruins,  whero,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  the  58th  Regiment  was  posted, 
he  despatched  his  aides-de-camp  with  orders  to 
different  brigades,  and  while  he  was  alone  some 
dragoons  of  the  French  cavalry  penetrated  to  the 
spot,  and  ho  was  thrown  from  his  horse.    One  of 
tnein,  supposed  to  be  an  officer,  then  rodo  nt  him, 
nnd  attempted  to  cut  him  down  ;  but  just  as  the 
edge  of  the  sword  wns  falling,  the  natural  heroism 
of  the  general,  and  the  energy  called  forth  by  his 
perilous  situation,  so  invigorated  his  veteran  arm 
that,  seizing  tho  sword,  he  MTcsted  it  from  the 
hand  of  his  adversary,  and  at  that  moment  tho 
French  officer  was  bayonctted  by  a  soldier  of  tho 
42nd  Regiment.    Sir  Ralph  Abercrombio  was 
scarcely  aware  of  tho  wound  ho  had  received  in 
his  thigh,  but  he  complained  severely  of  a  con- 
tusion in  his  breast,  received  as  ho  supposed  by 
the  hilt  of  tho  sword  in  the  personal  rencontre. 


Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  tho  first  officer  who  came 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  him  Sir  Ralph 
presented  tho  sword  he  had  so  gloriously  acquired, 
as  a  substitute  for  tho  sword  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
which  had  been  accidentally  broken.  Sir  Ralph, 
as  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  by  this  time  repulsed, 
walked  to  tho  redoubt  on  the  side  of  tho  Guards, 
from  which  ho  could  command  a  view  of  tho 
whole  battle,  nor  did  ho  quit  the  field  until 
after  tho  defeat  of  the  French,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  combat  which  had  continued  nearly 
seven  hours.  At  length,  fainting  with  tho  loss  of 
blood,  he  was  carried  on  board  tho  Foudroyant. 

By  this  time  650  of  the  Invincibles,  thirty- 
seven  of  whom  had  perished  by  their  colours,  lay 
extended  on  the  ground,  when  the  remainder 
entreated  and  obtained  quarter ;  but  tho  main 
body  of  the  French  prepared  for  tho  final  effort 
of  tho  day.  In  a  heavy  column  they  pressed 
through  the  English  lino  towards  tho  rear  of 
the  camp,  accompanied  by  the  cavalry  under 
General  Roizc,  who  directed  a  furious  charge 
on  tho  rear  of  the  reserve.  Tho  violence  of  the* 
attack,  however,  was  broken  by  the  inequalities 
of  tho  sandy  surface,  and  the  r  rench  wero  com- 

eetcly  routed.  So  many  of  their  generals,  indeed, 
id  now  fallen  that  the  soldiers  were  long  engaged 
without  orders,  till  Menou,  after  two  hours'  deli- 
beration, ordered  a  retreat,  which  they  executed 
under  cover  of  tho  opposito  hills,  lined  with 
cannon.  Perceiving  the  advantages  of  tho  French, 
position,  the  English  wero  contented  to  harass 
their  retreat,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  thoy  re- 
occupied  the  heights  of  Nieopolis. 

By  constantly  removing  their  killed  during  tho 
action  tho  French  concealed  tho  amount  of  their 
loss,  which  was  supposed  to  amount  to  three  or 
four  thousand.     Tho  English  loss  in  killed, 


wounded,  and  thirty-two  missing,  amounted  to 
122*5.  Tho  number  of  British  troops  brought 
into  the  field  did  not  much  exceed  11,000,  which 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tho  French. 

So  ended  tho  battle  of  Alexandria.  Its  glory  to 
the  British  was  dimmed  by  tho  loss  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abrrcrombie,  who  expired  on  shipboard  seven 
days  after.  Various  minor  hostilities  ensued,  but 
the  back-lx>ne  of  French  supremacy  in  that  region 
was  broken,  and  ultimately,  worn  out  by  Arabs, 
Turks,  Egyptians,  nnd  British,  tho  valiant  Re- 
publicans capitulated  and  wero  suit  back  to 
France.  They  took  with  them  tho  Curpso  of 
General  Richer,  who  had  bien  assassinated  by 
one  of  the  Turkish  fanatics  :  a  mournful  reminder 
that  the  French  wrc  not  wanted  iu  Egypt,  and 
had  no  business  there. 

Of  the  bravo  Abtrcrombio  it  remains  to  be  said 
that  a  monument  was  voted  by  tho  British  senate 
in  honour  of  his  services,  while  his  widow  and 
son  wire  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  and  a  pension 
of  £2000  a  year. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASIIOKE: 

A  COLLKCTlOS  Or 

<£rue  Incionits  in  |J;iba!  £  UJilif  arn  . 


AN  UNCONQUERABLE  Q  A.IRI80N. 

In  tho  last  war  between  Austria  a<id  tho  Porte, 
Agria,  a  town  only  surrounded  by  an  old  flanked 
wall,  with  a  few  towers  without  baauons, 
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attacked  by  60,000  Turk*.  This  force  could  not 
t<rrify  2000  Hungarian*,  who  had  shut  them* 
selves  up  iu  the  place,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  effect*.  They  had  all  sworn  to  suffer  to  the 
la*t  extremity,  and  even  if  their  provision* 
»hould  fail  to*  live  upon  the  dead  bodies  among 
ihemselves  rather  than  surrender.  The  pro- 
visions were  brought  to  the  public  store*,  in  order 
thut,  the  whole  being  appropriated  for  general 
use,  it  might  inspire  a  general  ardour.  The  men 
were  to  resist  the  effort*  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
W'.men  to  repair  the  breaches.  During  forty 
days  the  Turks  kept  up  a  continual  tire  from  the 
batteries.  Although  a  part  of  the  wall  and 
almost  all  the  tower*  were  beaten  down  by  tho 
enemy's  cannon,  the  besieged  continued  to  defend 
themselves  with  the  same  firmness.  They  were 
summoned  to  surrender,  but  they  showed  a  coffin 
upon  one  of  tho  battlements,  intimating  that  they 
preferred  death  to  any  terms.  The  Turks  stained 
the  place  three  times  in  one  day,  and  were  re- 
pulsed, with  the  loss  of  8000  men.  The  besieged, 
m  proportion  to  the  reiterated  attack*,  opposed  a 
more  vigorous  defence.  Such  traits  of  heroism 
chilling  the  courage  of  the  liesiegcrs,  they  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  Their  rear  waa  "briskly 
charged  in  the  retreat,  and  the  principal  port  of 
their  baggage  taken. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FRIEND. 

GfBTAVfg  Anoi.rni'8,  King  of  Sweden,  chose 
a  singular  method  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
Banicr,  so  celebrated  for  hi*  attachment  to  this 
prince,  and  distinguished  for  his  many  victories. 
Gustnvus's  father,  Charles  X.,  whose  reign  was 
marked  with  cruelty,  killed  the  father  of  Bnnicr. 
Ono  dav,  when  Gtwtavu*  was  hunting  with  the 
young  Banicr,  he  requested  him  to  quit  the  chaso 
and  ride  into  the  wood.  When  they  camo  into 
a  thick  part  of  it  the  king  nlightcd  from  his 
horse  and  said  to  Banicr,  "My  father  was  tho 
destroyer  of  yours.  If  you  wi*h  to  revenge  his 
death  by  mine,  kill  me  immediately.  If  not,  bo 
my  friend  for  ever."  Banicr,  overcome  by  his 
feelings  and  astonished  at  such  magnanimity, 
throw  himself  at  (Justavus's  feet  and  vowed  to 
him  an  eternal  friendship. 

A  CttrnCIIYARD  SCENE. 

A  captain  of  Swedish  cavalry,  named  Els- 
burg,  supported  with  his  singlo  company  a  long 
and  doubtful  contest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
ngivinst  twenty-eight  companies  of  Poles,  sup- 
ported by  200  Gorman  dragoons.  Having  taken 
post  in  a  churchyard,  he  there  defended  him- 
self with  so  much  bravery  that  the  assailants 
were  obliged  to  throw  a  body  of  men  into  tho  ad- 
joining houses  in  order  to  fire  upon  him.  Klsburg 
made  a  vigorous  sortie,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  Polos,  burnt  the  house*  from  which  they  had 
fired  upon  his  company,  then  returned  to  the 
churchyard,  which  he  obliged  tho  enemy  to 
abandon,  and  thus  maintained  the  conflict  with- 
out intermission  for  nine  hours. 

VERY  LIKE  A  MAN. 

Charles  XII.  once  went  oarly  in  tho  morn- 
ing to  consult  his  prime  minister.  Ho  was  in 
bed,  and  Charles,  having  to  wait  till  ho  rose, 

Ea&fed  the  time  in  talking  with  a  soldier  whom 
o  found  in  the  anio-chamber.  At  last  the 
minister  appeared,  and  mado  many  apologies, 
The  soldier,  oxtremely  confused  at  having  ac- 


costed his  sovereign  with  so  much  nvel-im,  tbr?» 
,  himself  at  his  foot  and  said,  "  Sire,  forgive  a*, 
'  for  I  really  took  you  for  a  man."  ""\ou  bars 
done  no  harm,  friend,"  said  the  king;  "your 
mistake  was  natural,  for  nothing  i«,  I  assure  you, 
so  much  like  a  man  as  a  king." 

A  sailor's  wants. 
In  order  to  ascertain  a  sailors  idea  of  happi- 
ness, one  was  told  that  everything  he  could  »i*b 
for  in  tlircc  times  should  be  given  him.  "  Why, 
then,"  cried  Jack,  "  let  me  have  all  the.  rum  m 
the  world."  He  was  then  asked  what  he  ne%: 
wished  for.  "  Why,  let  me  have  all  the  toboca 
in  the  world."  '*  And  what  else  ?"  "  Hang  me 
if  I  know.  Why,  you  may  give  mc  a  little  n>m 
rum." 

A  NOBLE  BOAST. 

When  Admiral  Haddock  was  dying  he  eaM 
hi*  son  and  said  to  him,  "  Considering  my  nak 
in  life,  and  public  services  for  so  many  year*,  1 
shall  leave  you  but  a  small  fortune  ;  but,  my  A*r 
lad,  it  was  honestly  got  and  will  wear  wfll.  The.-? 
arc  no  seamen's  wages  or  provisions—  n  >.  u&? 
single  penny  of  dirty  money  in  it." 

LORD  ANSON'S  SIMPLICITY. 

Although  brave  a*  a  lion,  Lord  Anson  was  of 
a  most  unsuspecting  nature.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  frequently  duped  at  play,  and  if 
once  wittily  observed  of  him  that  he  had  besi 
round  tho  world,  but  never  in  it. 


Salts  of  tlje  Camp  ^irc  anfe  fte 

(Quartcr-Dfcli. 
— • — 

LIFE  AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  K.  niLLTAKD.  Author  of  "  Talc  la  the  CmUa." 

chatter  vii.  (continued.) 

Lookino  down  tho  street  after  his  companion, 
Ben's  feelings  of  surprise  aud  indignation 
not  mollified  by  observing  the  fit  of  immoderate 
laughter  into  which  Phil  liad  been  provoked  by 
his  ludicrous  mishap. 

An  elephant,  going  along  post-haste  on  *«w 
commission  entrusted  to  his  care,  seeing  na  mesa* 
without  a  collision  of  passing  Ben,  who,  stiitf- 
like,  was  taking  up  more  of  the  narrow  road**? 
than  strictly  belonged  to  him,  had  seined  him 
from  behind  by  the  waistband  of  his  trouter? 
Holding  him  perpendicularly  for  a  few  awond* 
the  top  of  his  trunk,  without  abating  a  jot  of  k« 
speed,  ho  began,  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  from  the 
crowded  stato  of  the  street,  to  lower  and  finally 
deposit  the  astonished  sailor  on  his  feet  on  tie 
other  side  of  tho  road. 

*'  I  don't  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,  governor.  I 
wouldn't  ha*  seen  a  fellow  pitch  you  up  sprawliK 
in  tho  air  that  way,  and  not  let  him  feel  tho  wcirb! 
of  mv  fists,"  growled  Ben,  a  little  hurt  byba 
friend's  unrestrained  laughter.  ( 

"  You  are  unreasonable,  Ben.  You  would  n-1- 
hovo  had  me  challenge  yonder  monster  of  *° 
elephant,  which,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  hurt  yon, 
lifted  you  carefully  up,  and  put  you  down  m » 
place  of  safety  ?    As  for  laughing,  you  *ottU 
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have  laughed  quite  as  heartily  as  I  did  had  you 
torn  me  taking  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
sweep  through  the  air." 

"  An  elephant,  was  it  ?  Well,  Tin  blowed ! 
What,  that  big  chap  on  tho  trot,  that  gavo  me  a 
vrunt  and  a  wave  of  his  trunk  as  ho  cut  by? 
Well,  it  was  droll." 

"  The  very  same.  I  was  as  much  surprised  as 
you  were,  and  for  a  moment  couldn't  think  where 
on  earth  you  had  vanished  till  I  heard  your 
voire  in  the  air  and  saw  your  legs  kicking. 
Hut  look  there,  Ben ;  here's  luck.  Why,  there's 
Bill  looking  in  at  that  basket-maker's." 

"  So  he  i*,  and  no  mistake.  I  say,  governor, 
hadn't  we  better  tako  Bill  in  tow,  and  get  under 
hatches  somewhere,  for  fear  Dick  and  Josh  should 
come  back  and  sec  us  altogether  f" 

"  You  arc  quite  right,  Ben.  Bill's  sure  to 
know  where  wo  can  find  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment." 

Having  made  their  way  up  to  the  humane  and 
honest  sailor  who  had  so  firmly  stood  by  Phil  in 
the  pinnace,  Bill  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
►ecing  the  two  friends  ashore,  and  then  led  tho 
way  to  the  Packet  tavern,  whero  the  rest  of  the 
men  were  boozing. 

M  Tho  hands  didn't  liko  tho  Jolly  Sailors," 
said  Bill,  M  it  was  such  o  rascally  cut-throat 
looking  place,  and  still  less  did  they  cotton  to 
tho  beastly  grojr  the  coxswain  was  so  precious 
free  in  ordering  for  them,  so  *'o  all  heaven  anchor 
and  bore  up  for  the  Packet,  a  tidy  respectable 
house." 

44  But  who  do  you  call  coxswain,  Bill  r"  in- 
quired Phil.  "  I  thought  Mr.  Cameron  had  solo 
charge  of  the  boat  and  Tiands." 

u  And  ko  he  had ;  but,  after  seeing  to  the  order- 
ing of  all  things  for  the  captain,  he  went  into  the 
country  to'  dine  and  pass  tho  night  with  an 
old  friend,  and  be  back  in  time  to  take  the  boat 
through  the  surf  in  the  morning ;  so  ho  made 
t-urly  Dick  his  coxswain,  to  look  artcr  us  whilo 
he  were  away." 

M  And  where's  Dick  now  P" 

44  I'm  blessed  if  1  know.  Him  and  Dumpy, 
as  they  calls  the  long  Yankee  feller,  are  away  on 
some  cruise  of  their  own." 

44  Are  vou  very  fond  of  surly  Dick,  Bill :" 
asked  Phil,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the 
words. 

«  Fond  on  him  ?  Why,  I  hates  him  like  pison. 
Lle'fl  just  for  all  the  world  another  black-jawed 
snvoge  like  Nixon,  only  he'll  never  be  drownded 
like  him,  or  die  an  honest  sailor's  death." 

44  Why  not,  Bill ':" 

44  Because  he'll  bo  hanged,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  44  That's  why.  Oh !  he's  a  spinning  the 
r  .pe  fast  enouyb,  both  for  him  and  his  canting 


a." 

44  You  know  something  of  his  plans,  then, 

Dm  r 

44  Me  ?  Not  more  than  I  can  guess.  But  how 
come  you  to  know  about  them,  squiro?  I'm 
sart in  sure  you're  about  tho  last  ho  would  have 
told  them  to ;  he  hates  you  too  much." 

44  You  are  right ;  he  never  told  mo.  but  yet  I 
know  them,  and  as  well  as  ho  does  nimiw  lf,  or 
the  man  in  the  dark,  who  is  to  bo  the  leader  in 
all  the  plans." 

44  Ah !  do  you  ?  True,  he  did  oar  there  was 
another,  a  longer  head  than  his,  as  the  bottom  of 
all  their  plots.   Who  may  ho  bo,  now  Y" 


"  First  inform  me  of  all  you  know,  and  then 
I'll  tell  you  that,"  replied  Phil. 

44 1  haven't  much  to  tell,  for  ho  was  too  cunning 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  till  he  was  sure  ho 
might  trust  me ;  but  what  I  suspects  I  means  to 
tell  tho  skipper  as  soon  as  I  gets  aboard  in  the 
morning." 

44  If  you  don't  go  aboard  before  tho  morning, 
Bill,  you  will  never  see  the  captain  in  this  world 
I  fear." 

44  The  Lord  save  us!  what  do  you  moan, 
squire ':"  he  exclaimed,  in  astonishment.  44  That 
ere  rascal  don't  mean  mutiny,  does  he  r" 

44  Ay,  and  piracy  too,  Bill;  and  it's  on  that 
very  subject  Ben  and  I  came  to  look  for  you  and 
the  boat's  crew." 

44  But  he  couldn't  do  nothing  to-night,  half  the 
men  and  him  ashoro  too ;  aud  I  am  sure  that 
not  one  of  tho  lads  with  us  would  have  any  hand 
in  any  work  of  Dick's.  He's  tried  it  on  move  nor 
once  already." 

44  You  forget,  Bill,  that  if  you  and  tho  other 
seven  men,  not  counting  Dick  and  Josh,  aro  all 
for  the  captain,  the  rest  of  the  crew  on  board 
are  all  the  other  way,  ready  for  any  cut-throat 
work." 

44 1  never  gave  that  a  thought ;  so  they  are, 
and  l'vo  seen  them  for  some  weeks  always  a 
whispering  together  ;  and  only  yesterday  I  heard 
Dick  tell  the  Yankee  that  he  knew  whore  the  arm- 
chest  was.  But  here's  tho  public,  at  least  tho 
back  door  of  it,"  as  he  halted  at  the  gate  of  a 
compound  or  yard,  and  led  tho  way  to  a  room 
through  the  lattice  of  which  the  voices  of  several 
men  were  hoard,  and  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
found  a  free  passu  go  to  tho  hot  evening  air. 
44  But  I  say,  squire,  you  haven't  told  me  who's 
tho  fellow  on  board  M  ho's  to  be  the  leader  of  them 
rutllans,"  ho  suddenly  asked,  stopping  in  tho 
compound  to  put  tho  question  to  Phil,  whom  ho 
occasionally  designated  as  the  squire,  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  birtli  and  position. 

44  What  should  you  say  to  Nixon  r"  ho  whis- 
pered. 

44  Nover !  I  sec  him  po  down  under  the  fore- 
foot of  tho  barque;  he  was  dead  drowned,"' 
ejaculated  Bill,  with  a  backward  stagger  of 
amazement.  44  And  if  ho  hadn't  'a  been,"  ho 
continued,  looking  at  all  tho  possibilities  of  tho 
case,  44  and  had  been  picked  up  by  another  ship, 
how  could  ho  have  come  on  board,  seeing  wo 
haven't  put  in  nowhere  sinco  wo  left  Fayal  ? 
No,  it  ain't  possible." 

44  It's  a  fact,  nevertheless,  and  he's  been  hid 
away  on  board  ever  since  you  were  saved  at  tho 
going  down  of  the  pinnace.  Now,  I  think  you 
like  our  old  captain,  Bill,  and  wouldn't  *ce  him 
knocked  on  the  nead  and  pitched  into  the  sea  by 
a  set  of  murdering  pirates  without  trying  to  save 
him  and  your  messmates.  I  tell  you  that  to- 
night the  skippers  and  mate  aro  to  be  killed,  tho 
ship  taken,  and  the  block  flog  and  cross-bones, 
hoisted." 

44  Stand  by  and  see  it  ?  I  Bhould  think  not. 
Only  Bhow  me  how  I  can  help,  and  I'll  follow 
you  wherever  you  liko  to  lead.  But  what  can 
wo  do  when  they  are  on  board,  and  wo  aro  ashore 
till  the  morning  ?  They  may  bo  killed  before  wo 
could  get  alongside.  Besides,  Dick  and  Josh 
Nailer  may  have  got  back  to  tho  barque,  leaving 
all  who  would  help  tho  captain  drunk  here  oa 
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"Dick  and  Josh  will  keep  on  shore  to  look 
after  you  and  make  you  as  drunk  as  possible,  and 
then  at  sunrise  get  on  board  as  quick  as  they  can, 
leaving  the  mate  and  hands  without  ship,  pay,  or 
toggery.  Ben  will  tell  you  what  it  is  necessary 
to  know,  while  I  see  what  I  can  make  of  these 
men,  who,  by  their  voice  and  noise,  nre  I  fear 
more  than  half-seas  over,  and  useless  for  the 
striking  of  a  blow." 

While  Ben,  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  verandah, 
was  explaining  to  Bill  the  villany  of  Nixon,  Dick, 
■and  the  Yankee,  the  intercepted  letter,  and  all  the 
plans  of  the  mutineers,  Phil  entered  the  house, 
and  found  his  way  to  tho  tap-room,  attracted  by 
the  boisterous  singing  of  tho  party  within. 

A  glance  at  the  faces  of  the  men  showed  that 
ho  had  not  arrived  a  moment  too  soon,  if  ho  hoped 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  any  of  them  for  duty 
that  evening.  Of  the  seven  men  two  were 
stretched  on  the  floor  helplessly  drunk,  and 
would  evidently  for  many  hours  bo  totally  unfit 
to  stand,  much  loss  to  think  or  act ;  three  were 
In  a  highly  excited  and  noisy  condition,  and  evi- 
dently more  likely  to  mar  than  assist  any  project 
on  which  they  were  employed ;  the  remaining 
two  were  perfectly  sober,  and  to  these,  amidst  a 
ahout  of  drunken  welcome  from  all,  Phil  at  once 
addressed  himself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  wore  willing  to 
back  him  in  any  project  to  defeat  the  infamous 
scheme  of  tho  mutineers. 

"  If  our  three  messmates  hero  were  sober," 
Phil  asked  of  the  others,  "  would  they  stand  by 
us  r 

"  Sartin  to  do  bo,"  replied  one  of  the  men, 

for  they  were  the  first  of  our  watch  to  whom 
Dick  proposed  stealing  the  bullion-chest  out  of 
the  skipper's  state-room,  and  thoy  swore  at  him 
so  awful,  for  taking  them  for  prigs,  that  1  thought 
they  would  have  peached  all  about  it,  or  else  have 
knocked  him  overboard.  Oh !  they'd  be  safo 
enough  at  a  go  in." 

**  Then  I  think  I  can  doctor  them  to  be  sober 
-enough  for  our  purpose,"  replied  Phil.    41  Then 
Master  Dick  only  proposed  stealing  tho  bank- 
jnoney,  and  didn't  say  anything  about  taking 
the  ship  und  murdering  the  skippers  and  mate  'r" 

"  No ;  but  wo  all  knew  there  was  more  at  tho 
bottom,  which  was  only  to  come  out  after  we  had 
•consented  to  so  much. 

Phil  then  threw  away  the  grog  the  three  men 
were  drinking  so  recklessly,  saying  it  was  only 
given  by  the  coxswain  to  make  them  do  his  dirty 
•work.  He  next  ordered  lien  and  Bill  and  the 
two  sober  hands  to  take  their  messmates  into  tho 


■compound  under  the  tank  shed,  to  strip  them  to 
the  waist,  and  drench  them  with  three  or  four 
buckets  of  water,  and,  having  rubbed  all  three 
well  down  and  dressed  them,  to  bring  them  back 
to  him.  Phil  in  the  mcantimo  procured  somo 
hartshorn,  and  when  the  men  were  brought  back 
mixed  a  proper  proportion  with  some  iced  lemon- 
ade, gave  each  a  hearty  draught,  and,  there  being 
an  hour  to  spare,  allowed  them  to  lio  down  and 
fdeep,  while  he  explained  hia  plan  of  operations  to 
Jiis  companions. 


AnouT  two  bells,  or  nine  o'clock,  tho  men  were 
roused,  and  found  themselves  by  Phil's  treat - 
incut,  to  their  great  astonishment,  not  only  re- 


freshed, but  sober.  The  whole  party  at 
quitted  the  house  by  the  rear,  and  were  soon 
versing  the  road  that  led  to  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary,  and  towards  the  fisherman's  hut  bc*ide 
which  their  boats  had  been  moored  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  landing  from  the  barque  Defiance. 

By  the  time  they  had  floated  their  boat,  and 
Phil,  with  the  tiller-ropes,  was  seated  in  the 
stern-shoots,  tho  night  had  grown  so  dark  that 
the  barque,  scarcely  two  miles  in  the  offing-,  was 
only  just  visible. 

Suddenly  a  flash  of  light  streamed  out  of  the 
stern  windows,  and  cast  its  lurid  reflection  along 
tho  rippling  bay,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
deep  boom  of  the  palace  clock  slowly  and  so- 
lemnly proclaimed  the  hour  of  ten. 

"Is  the  canvas  all  ready  for  muffling'  the  oars 
ladsr"  asked  Phil.  "We  have  just  an  hour  to 
cross  the  bar,  reach  the  ship,  and  confound  tho* 
murdering  villains.  All  reedy  there?  Then  give 
way,  my  hearties,  and  with  a  will,"  he  added, 
after  the  customary  "  Ay,  oy." 

Hardly  had  tho  last  words  esoajxxl  him  when, 
as  if  endowed  with  life,  the  light  cutter  darted 
forward,  and  was  soon  in  the  centre  of  tho  broad 
estuary,  and  rapidly  approaching  a  line  of 
breakers  that,  like  a  white  wall,  crossed  th* 
entiro  width  of  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  and 
which  at  all  times  mado  tho  leaving  or  enter- 
ing the  river  an  operation  of  much  trouble  and 
danger.  At  one  state  of  the  tide  the  vast  swell 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  rolled  in,  breaking  on  the 
sand-bar  in  one  immense  wave ;  at  another  the 
rush  was  downwards,  and  tho  curve  of  the  wars 
outwards  ;  but  its  height  and  width  and  the  dan- 
ger in  crossing  were  equally  the  same.  As  it 
was  now  nearly  ebb-tide,  it  would  require  the 
greatest  prudence  on  the  part  of  all  in  the  boat 
to  guide  it  bo  as  to  mount  the  curling  wave  *: 
tho  proper  instant,  and  avoid  the  breaking  of  one 
or  more  of  the  oars. 

"  Belay  there,  my  lads.  Half-strokes!  steady!'' 
exclaimed  Phil,  as  they  approached  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  tho  roaring  seething  wall  of  foam, 
which  seemed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  fur- 
ther progress,  and  to  threaten  their  fragile  bark 
with  instant  destruction. 

Allowing  tho  cutter  to  run  at  reduced  speed  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  one  spot  of 
the  towering  sheet  of  water,  Phil  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Give  way  with  a  will,  all  together  and  at 
once,  swift  and  manfully." 

Like  so  many  flashes  of  lightning,  the  oar* 
simultaneously  struck  the  water,  and  the  cutter 
literally  flew  along  tho  briny  way,  suddenly  rte-e 
bows  upward*,  and  was  engulphed  like  n  c-irk  ia 
a  sea  of  boiling  foam.  The  next  moment  *U 
was  flung  from  the  crest  of  the  breaker  far  into 
tho  dark  bay,  and,  by  tho  skilful  steering  of  th-.- 
coxswain,  was  guided  towards  the  southern 
shore. 

Having  brought  his  littlo  vessol  within  the 
shadow  of  tho  overhanging  foliage,  Phil  gave  the 
order  to  cease  rowing,  to  mufllo  the  rowlocks,  an  1 
take  every  precaution  to  deaden  tho  sound  of 
their  approach.  Though  Nixon  and  his  accom- 
plices had  no  suspicion  of  any  coming  help,  Phil 
knew  well  that  many  of  them  would  be  on  dock, 
and  would,  in  so  calm  a  night,  be  able  to  hear 
the  slightest  noiso  a  long  distance  from  tho  ship. 
3  cabin' 


Tho  light  from  tho « 


,  though  in  a 
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measure  so  necessary  to  guide  them  directly  to 
their  destination,  was  extremely  inconvenient,  as, 
under  the  best  inanngemcnt,  it  would  for  the  hunt 
half-mile  frequently  exjKiso  their  stealthy  ap- 
proach to  the  observation  of  those  on  deck  who 
might  chance  to  look  in  the  wake  of  the  Defiance. 
The  risk,  however,  must  be  encountered  at  any 
-cost,  and  discovery  met  by  instant  action. 

Having  pondered  on  all  the  probabilities  for 
and  a^ain&t  success,  nnd  decided  on  his  course 
in  cither  case,  while  the  men  were  muffling 
their  oars,  Phil  gave  the  last  order  to  "  Pull 
.away,"  and,  with  tho  tiller-lines  in  his  hand*, 
took  his  place  in  the  bows  of  the  cutter,  where 
he  could  givo  his  orders  and  act  both  as  look- 
out and  steersman. 

"  That  bar,  lads,  has  cost  us  fivo  minutes  more 
•than  1  bargained  for.  We  have  but  short  time  for 
<>ur  work,  so  give  way  with  a  will ;  a  good  spurt 
now  will  place  us  on  a  line  with  the  light  from 
the  cabin,  which  he  now  saw  whs  much  wider 
and  more  difficult  to  pass  than  he  had  expected  to 
lind  it. 

liy  swift  but  cautiously-delivered  strokes  the 
•cutter  had  been  brought  within  twenty  fathoms 
of  the  barque,  when  suddenly  she  was  shot  with 
such  rapidity  across  the  sheet  of  light  that  hrfd  a 
watch  been  kept  on  the  poop  with  instructions  to 
-observe  the  ship's  wake  he  would  have  been  un- 
able to  explain  the  nature  of  tho  sudden  shadow 
that  darted  across  that  lurid  path. 

A  few  vigorous  strokes  placed  the  boat  close 
under  tho  stern-ports  of  tho  Defiance,  when  tho 
oars  were  silently  shipped,  two  of  the  men 
grasped  the  rudder  to  keep  her  steady,  and  Phil 
cautiously  made  fast  the  cutter' 8  painter  to  a  ring 
in  the  stern-plate,  and  pulled  her  so  far  under  a* 
to  be  imperceptible  even  to  the  watch  looking 
over  tho  taffrail.  So  perfect Iv  silent  was  every- 
thing on  board  that  they  could  hear  the  low  mut- 
tering in  tho  cabin  above  them,  where  Captain 
Somers  and  tho  skipper,  Mr.  Burton,  were  con- 
versing, and  the  sharp  tread  of  the  first  mate  as 
lie  took  his  customary  strides  up  and  down  the 
poop. 

"  Here,  Ben  and  Bill,"  whispered  Phil,  when 
he  had  secured  tho  boat's  head  and  taken  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  her  being  bumped  against  the 
vessel,  "  all  s  quiet  yet ;  step  the  mast,  and  I'll  get 
up  to  tho  window  ;  quiet,  now,  no  noise" 

At  the  moment  the  two  men  wore  about  raising 
the  mast  to  place  it  in  its  fittings  a  slight  com- 
motion was  heard  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship, 
and  tho  mate's  voice  exclaimed,  in  no  gentle 
tones— 

44  What  ore  you  two  fellows  doing  there  in  tho 
fore-chains  at  this  time  of  night  t" 

Even*  man  in  the  boat  held  his  breath  to  hear 
the  reply;  it  camo  at  last,  in  the  surly  tones  of  one 
■of  the  mutineers — 

44  Crouchcr  said  he  thought  he  saw  a  boat  with 
a  lug-sail  making  for  the  barque,  and  I  was  going 
up  tne  shrouds  to  havo  a  look." 

44  Did  you  forget  I  was  on  deck,  then  ?'  replied 
the  mate.  44  My  eyes  are  as  good  as  yours  ;  there 
is  no  boat,  and  has  been  nono  on  the  bay  since 
Rundown ;  so  down  out  o'  t  hose  chains.  And 
what  are  all  you  fellows  doing  for'ard  there  on 
dockr" 

41  We  thought  it  wore  time  to  change  tho 
watch."  f 

44  You're  in  a  precious  hurry  to  oouic  on  duty 


to-night.  It  wants  a  quarter  of  an  hour  good  to 
six  bolls,  and  I'll  give  you  the  call,  never  fear ;  so 
down  again,  do  you  hear,  every  soul  of  you  but 
the  two  men  on  watch.  Down!"  and  the  mato 
stamped  his  foot  to  give  emphasis  to  his  com- 
mand. 

44  Wo  have  no  time  to  lose,"  wliispered  Phil, 
i  as  he  climbed  up  the  boat's  mast  till  his  face  was 
on  a  level  with  the  cabin  window. 
Glancing  into  tho  snug-looking  saloon,  Phil 
j  saw  that  the  two  captains  were  engaged  in  a 
I  gome  of  cribbage  at  the  end  of  tho  table  almost 
;  under  tho  window.    Reminded  by  his  painful 
position  and  the  importance  of  tho  occasion  to 
use  despatch,  Phil  at  once  knocked  on  tho  glass, 
and,  putting  his  face  close  to  the  pone,  that 
he  might  be  tlio  more  quickly  recognised  by 
Cuptain  Sowers,  knocked  a  second  time  more 
loudly. 

The  amazement  of  the  two  skippers  was  so  in- 
tense, as  they  gazed  in  half-terrified  surprise  ou 
the  extraordinary  face  that,  without  any  seeming 
body,  met  their  view,  that  for  some  seconds  they 
were  unablo  to  decido  how  to  act.  At  length 
Captain  Somers,  who  had  no  doubt  of  Phil's 
identity,  rose  and  opened  tho  small  window, 
when,  without  further  parley,  Phil  worked  his 
way  through  the  narrow  limits  and  stood  beforo 
the  astonished  commanders. 

44  Why,  Philip,  my  lad,  what  on  earth  is  tho 
meaning  of  your  returning  on  board  at  this  timo 
of  ni^ht,  and  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  r" 
inquired  Captain  Somers. 

"  There's  mutiny  among  tho  hands  now  on 
board,  but  before  I  explain  n  word  more  lot  me 
cull  up  those  you  can  depend  upon  ;  then  get  out 
tho  arms,  for  wo  havo  only  a  few  minutes  to  pre- 
pare for  them." 
44  A  mutiny  ?"  ejaculated  Somers. 
44  Like  enough,"  added  Captain  -Burton,  as  ho 
hastily  unlocked  one  of  the  settees  under  tho 
stern  windows,  44  for  now  I  remember  tho  men 
havo  shown  a  very  sullen  disposition  lately,  and 
tho  steward  told  me  only  yesterday  that  they 
wcro  always  whispering  among  themselves. 
These,  however,  will  bring  them  to  reason,"  ho 
continued,  as  he  took  out  a  number  of  pistols, 
cutlasses,  and  carbines,  with  shot  belts  and 
pouches,  and  laid  them  on  the  cabin  table. 

While  this  was  taking  place  Phil  had  opened 
the  other  window,  and,  passing  tho  signal,  tho 
men,  following  their  leader's  example,  quickly 
ascended  tho  mast  and  entered  the  cabin. 

Cautiously  closing  the  windows,  Phil  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  narrated  all  that  tho  reader 
is  acquainted  with,  and  tho  reason  why  tho  second 
mato  and  ofher  three  hands  were  absent.  But 
that  which  created  the  greatest  astonishment  was 
the  information  that  Nixon  was  alive,  tho  head 
of  tho  mutiny,  and  was  actually  on  board  tho 


barque. 
44  If  \ 


44  If  we  are  to  save  Mr.  Jordan's  life,  sir," 
said  Phil,  addressing  the  captain,  44  ho  must  bo 
called  down  on  some  pretence,  for  it  only  wants 
fivo  minutes  to  six  bolls,  when  those  murdering 
rascals  will  make  a  rush  on  him." 

He  then  related  tho  conversation  they  hnd 
heard  on  deck,  showing  how  impatient  tho  muti- 
neers were  for  the  moment  of  attack. 

44  What  plan  do  you  suggest,  Philip  Y%  asked 
Captain  Burton  as  he  gavo  each  man  a  brace  of 
pi&tols  and  a  cutlass. 

\ 
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"First,  where  is  tho  steward,  captain?"  in- 
quired Phil. 

"  Hero  I  am,  master,  and  ready  for  n  go  in  at 
the  skunks,"  cried  the  steward,  stopping  out  of 
his  little  sanctuary  or  closet  under  the  com- 
panion. 

"  That  makes  ten  without  tho  mate.  I  pro- 
pose that  you  call  Mr.  Jordan  down  to  have  a 
glass  of  grog;  but  don't  let  him  go  forward  to 
call  the  watch.  I,  Ben,  and  four  of  tho  hands 
will  pass  through  to  tho  after-hold,  and  so  reach 
tho  deck,  and  fall  upon  tho  scoundrels  in  tho 
roar,  while  you  and  the  rest  remain  below  in 
hiding,  dealing  with  them  as  you  think  fit,  either 
with  the  cutlass  or  tho  pistol.  Bill,  you  stay 
with  the  captain.  Come,  lads,  we  haven't  a 
minute  to  lose." 

Passing  through  a  door  the  steward  unlocked 
for  them,  the  five  men,  with  Phil  at  their  head, 
passed  the  upper  deck  of  the  after-hold,  from 
which,  the  half-hatch  having  been  removed  in 
the  morning,  there  was  an  easy  access  to  the 
quarter-deck. 

Placing  his  men  at  the  foot  of  the  companion, 
Phil  cautiously  crept  up  the  ladder,  slightly  lifted 
the  tarpaulin  that  had  been  thrown  over  the  natch- 
way,  took  a  hasty  glance  of  the  deck,  and  instantly 
descended. 

"  It's  just  as  I  thought,  Ben  ;  there's  six  of  tho 
rascals  crouched  down  under  the  launch,  armed 
with  capstan-bars  and  knives,"  whispered  Phil. 
"  That  was  done  not  to  excite  suspicion,  by  all 
showing  when  tho  watch  was  called,  and  to  be 
ready  to  spring  upon  tho  mate.  My  hands  itch 
to  have  a  slap  at  them." 

"  And  so  do  ours,"  replied  Ben,  in  the  same 
cautious  tone. 

While  this  was  taking  place  in  tho  after-hold 
Captain  Burton  came  to  the  half-hatch  of  the 
cjibin  companion,  and,  hailing  tho  inato  as  he 
descended  the  poop  steps,  cried — 

"  Anything  htirring,  Mr.  Jordan  ?" 

"  Not  a  mouse,  sir ;  the  sea's  as  calm  as  a  mill- 
pond,  not  a  cat's-paw  of  wind,  and  everything  as 
quiet  as  if  the  world  had  come  to  an  cna." 

"I've  just  brewed  you  a  glass  of  grog ;  come 
down  and  drink  it  before  you  turn  in." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  will  in  a  moment.  I  must 
first  call  the  watch,  time's  close  up,"  replied  the 
mate ;  but  as  he  passed  the  companion  to  go 
forward  and  do  so  tho  captain  caught  his  arm, 
and,  pulling  him  to  the  open  door,  said — 

"No,  no,  grog  first.  Why,  man,  you  won't 
be  a  minute,  and  I  must  finish  mine  before  I  re- 
lieve you,  so  down  you  come.  Tho  steward's 
snoring,  and  Somcrs  is  just  turning  in,"  and, 
descending  tho  stairs,  he  compelled  the  mate  to 
follow  him. 

As  the  captain's  head  reached  the  level  of  the 
deck  his  eye  suddenly  caught  sight  of  an  object 
that  induced  him  to  grasp  tho  mate's  logs  and 
precipitately  drag  him  down  the  rest  of  the  flight. 
At  the  same  moment  a  terrific  blow  with  a  cap- 
stan-bar fell  on  the  top  of  the  companion,  where 
but  the  instant  before  Jordan's  head  had  been. 

"Good  Heaven!  what's  the  matter  "r"  ejacu- 
lated the  mate,  as  the  captain  pulled  him  into 
the  cabin. 

"  It  means  mutiny.  Jordan,"  he  whispered, 
thrusting  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass  into  his 
hand.    "  Stand  close ! " 

The  next  instant,  with  a  shout,  as  if  the 


■ion  for  all  concealment  was  now  at  an  end,  uV 
men  who  had  been  biding  under  the  launch  dartcJ 
forward  und  threw  themselves  down  the 
panion  stairs.  The  rest  of  the  mutineers,  1 
by  Nixon,  who  brandished  a  sharp-ground  cut- 
lass, came  tearing  along  the  deck  and  ranged 
themselves  in  front  of  the  cabin  entrance.  Whili> 
this  was  taking  place  Phil  cautiously  ascended 
from  tho  after-hatch  and  secreted  himself  and 
men  for  a  moment  by  the  side  of  the  launch. 

"  What  are  you  so  quiet  about,  down  there ' 
cried  Nixon,  as  he  came  up  to  the  cabin  docc. 
"  Have  you  cut  thoir  throats  ?   If  ao,  pitch  thru 
through  tho  window." 

"  Why,  where  are  they  gone  to?  There'*  no- 
body here,"  shouted  one  ot'  the  men  from  below. 

"  Why,  you  cursed  fools,  look  in  their  berth*, 
exclaimed  Nixon;  "or  must  I  come  down  and 
help  you?" 

The  last  word  had  hardly  passed  Lis  lips,  wbrr. 
there  was  a  sudden  report  of  fire-arms,  miifJ 
with  oaths,  blaspheaiy,  groans,  and  tho  sound  of 
heavy  blows. 

"Curse  them!  they  have  hod  time  to  arm 
themselves.  Keep  it  up,  lads  ;  there's  only  time 
of  them,  and  we'll  soon  overpower  them,"  shoutaJ 
Nixon,  as  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  step. 

At  that  moment  Phil,  Ben,  and  the  rest  ru*h<4 
on  tho  mutineers  round  tho  cabin,  and,  with  * 
loud  cheer,  were  in  an  instant  engaged  hand  t>> 
hand  with  their  savage  foes. 

"Down  with  tho  cowardly  pirate* !  down  wiib 
the  mutineers! "  cried  Phil,  as  he  parried  s  blu»' 
with  a  handspike  and  stretched  his  assaihe: 
bleeding  on  the  deck. 

"  May  the  curse  of  Cain  light  on  you,  y>a 
meddling  fool!"  cried  Nixon,  with  a  saviu,->  oath, 
springing  back  to  the  deck,  and  making  a  ruth  at 
Phil  with  his  glittering  blade.  "  I'll  teach  pa, 
you  officious  fool,  to  return  and  spoil  my  plans. 
Cur,  dog,  die!"  he  yelled,  raining  a  succes- 
sion of  rapid  and  heavy  blows  at  the  youuY* 
head. 

Phil,  however,  had  been  early  taught  the  use  of 
the  weapon  in  his  hand,  and,  confident  in  his  skill, 
cared  little  for  his  enemy's  sharp-pointed  cutlass. 
He  was  able  to  foil  his  antagonist  at  every  thru**, 
and,  untouched  himself,  had  already  twice  maifc 
tho  bearded  giant  stagger  under  tho  force  of  his 
blows. 

While  this  combat  was  taking  place  Nixoa 
kept  shouting  to  his  party  to  fight  it  out,  that 
they  were  two  to  one,  and  must  conquer  in  th: 
end. 

"  Hurrah !"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  sudden  rush 
was  heard  on  tho  companion,  "  hero  they  euw-\ 
lads!  Now  a  dash  on  them,  and  the  ship's  w 
own." 

As  he  spoke  three  mutineers,  covered  vua 
blood,  rushed  madly  on  the  quarter-deck,  fal- 
lowed by  the  two  captains,  the  mate.  Bill,  and  tks 
steward,  when  tho  combat,  that  had  for  a  nwoirtrt 
become  less  malignant,  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased fury.  The  rage  of  Nixon,  so  lone  foiled 
by  the  skill  of  his  opponent,  growing  tenfold  mott 
fierce,  ho  now  resolved  to  end  the  combat  t»y  the 
exertion  of  his  whole  strength. 

(7b  U  continued.) 
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[sin  Arthur  weli.esi.ey"s  horse  shot.] 


TIIE  BATTLE  OF  ASSAY  E. 

The  Anplo-Indian  army  had  not  long  rested 
from  the  content  with  Tippoo  Sahib  wlun  it  found 
its  If  at  war  with  its  old  but  false  friends  the 
Mahrattas.  We  will  not  confuse  our  readers  by 
attempting  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  new  out- 
break :  simply  and  shortly,  the  British  proposed  a 
treaty  that  should  regulate  their  dealings  with  the 
Nahrattas,  and  the  chiefs  of  that  turbulent  people 
put  off  signing  the  treaty  till  it  became  evident 
that  thoy  were  only  biding  their  time  to  strike  a 
Huddcn  blow  at  the  British.  The  governor- 
general  therefore,  sent  his  brother,  Sir  Arthur 
"Wclleslcy,  with  authority  to  parley  or  to  fi^ht, 
and  the  "blunt  soldier  discovered  that  no  argu- 


ments but  "  lead  and  steel"  would  carry  weight 
with  Indian  princes.  The  army  accordingly  wa* 
once  iiioro  set  in  motion,  and  after  capturing  one 
or  two  fortresses  Sir  Arthur  resolved  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  close  combat. 

The  forces  under  Wellesley's  immediate  com- 
mand were  384  European  and  1347  repulai' 
nativo  cavalry,  13f>S  European  and  5G31  native 
infantry,  a  few  artillerymen,  600  or  700  pioneers, 
2400  horse  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore, 
and  3000  Mahratta  horse. 

A  separate  corps  of  8000  men  under  Colonel 
Stevenson  had  marched  from  Hyderabad,  and  lay 
camped  at  no  great  distance  in  readinoss  to  join 
him. 

These  two  English  coqis  now  marched  scpa- 
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rately,  though  at  a  short  distance,  along  the  two  ', 
rcid*  by  which  the  enemy  «u  expected  to  jusr. 
Welle.-lcy  had  arran^'  d  that  Colonel  Stevenson 
and  hirmclf  should  uni:e  on  the  24tli  of  Sept  cm-  ^ 
her,  and  in  concert  aitaek  the  tnemy;  but,  as  it  , 
wa*  reported  tli.it  their  cavalry  had  begun  to  move,  j 
he  pu»!:ed  forward  to  re<<.nnoi:re,  or  to  prevent 
their  reiruit.    His  informaii'-n,  which  in  that 
hostile  country  was  extremely  imperfect,  led  him 
to  su;.j  o>e  that  tliey  wire  po*nd  at  Boktrdun,  1 
twelve  or  foitrtten  mile.-  distant ;  but  after  march-  1 
ing  six  miles  he  discovered  their  whole  force,  ton-  : 
silting  of  3*. 000  cavalry,  above  18,000  infantry,  j 
and  about  100  pieces  of  arlilkry,  drawn  up  on  the 
plain  of  As>ayc! 

In  brilliant  sunshine  nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  M ahr.il ta  chief  Scindia's  en-  1 
campmciit,  hs  seen  from  an  eminence  on  which 
the  advance,  of  the  British  rested.    The  tents,  I 
of  variou*  colours,  were  disposed  each  around  its 
own  chieftain's  banner,  without  order  or  regu-  ' 
larity;  slnets  crossed  and  wound  aKmt  in  every 
direction,  displaying  a  variety  of  merchandise,  as  ! 
in  a  great  lair  ;   while  jewellers,  smiths,  and  | 
me<  hanies  attended  as  minutely  to  tin  ir  occupa- 
tions, and  were  a*  busily  employed,  as  if  they  were 
at  peace  in  Poonah,  the  capital. 

In  this  enormous  camp  upwards  of  50,000  men  j 
wcie  collected,  the  river  Kaitr.a  running  in  their  I 
front,  the  Sunh  in  their  rear.    These  rivers  united 
their  water*  at  some  distance  beyond  the  left  of  tho 
camp,  forming  a  flat  peninsula  of  considerable 
extent.    The  native  infantry  and  all  the  guns 
were  in  position  on  tho  left,  retired  upon  the  | 
Suali,  and  appuyed  on  tho  village  of  Assaye;  the  i 
cavalry  were  entirely  on  the  right.    The  position 
was  nalurallv  nlrong,  f«r  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna 
ure  steep  and*  broken,  and  tho  front  very  difficult 
to  attack. 

As  the  British  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  19th 
Light  Dragoons  and  three  native  regiment*,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Maxwell,  formed  line 
on  the  heights,  it  presented  a  strange  but  glorious 
contract  to  the  countless  multitude  of  M  ah  rat  t  a 
horsemen  who  were  Been  in  endless  array  below. 
The  English  brigado,  scarcely  numbering  three 
thousand  sabres,  took  its  position  with  all  the  bold- 
ness of  a  body  having  an  equal  forco  to  oppose. 
In  number  Scindia's  cavalry  wero  fully  ten  to 
one,  it  being  ascertained  that,  with  his  allies, 
the  horsemen  uctunlly  on  tho  field  exceeded 
30,000.  Having  made  a  careful  reeonnoissanco, 
General  Wellesley  determined,  notwithstanding 
tho  vast  disparity  in  the  number  of  his  troops,  to 
lead  them  directly  to  the  attack. 

While  examining  the  position  immense  masses  I 
of  Scindia's  cavalry  moved  forward,  and  threw 
out  skirmishers,  who  were  directly  driven  in. 
General  Wellcalcy  having  discovered  a  neglected 
ford,  decided  on  crossing  tho  Kaitna,  and,  by 
attacking  tho  infantry  and  guns,  embarrass  tho 
immemo  cavalry  force  of  Scindia,  by  obliging  it 
to  manoeuvre  to  disadvantage,  and  to  act  on  the 
confined  space  tho  ill-selected  ground  afforded. 

Tho  British  infantry  had  now  come  up,  and  in 
column  they  were  directed  upon  the  river,  when, 
far  from  being  struck  with  any  apprehension  at 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  tho  enemy,  they 
oxultingly  exclaimed,  "  They  cannot  escape  us !  ' 
As  they  advanced,  however,  tho  enemy  s  artil- 
lery, tho  best  organised  part  of  their  army,  opened 
a  most  destructive  fire,  which  greatly  thinned 


their  rank*,  but  could  net  check  the  forward  move- 
ment "f  l  lie  columns.  The  w  hole  were  now  scroti 
the  river,  tho  infantry  formed  into  two  brigade^ 
and  the  cavalry  in  reserve  behind  them,  ready  to 
rush  on  any  part  of  the  bat  lie- ground  where  ad- 
vantage couid  be  pained  or  support  should  be 
required. 

This  flank  attack  obliged  Scindia  to  change  Li* 
front,  whieh  he  did  with  lc<s  confusion  than  wjs 
cx\ ec:e  1,  by  his  new  di«po>ition  resting  his  right 
upon  the  Kaiina  and  his  left  uf^on  the  Suah  and 
Assaye.  His  whole  front  bristled  with  cannon, 
and  "the  ground  immediately  around  the  village 
seemed,  from  the  number  of  guns,  like  one  great 
batten.-.  The  fire  from  this  powerful  artillery 
was  of  course  destructive:  the  British  guns  wer? 
completely  overpowered  by  it,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  entirely  silenced.  This  was  the  crisis, 
and  on  the  resolution  of  a  moment  hung  the  for- 
tune of  a  very  d'  ub:i'ul  day.  Wellesley  without 
hesitation  abandoned  his  guns  and  advanced  with 
the  bav  net.  The  charge  was  gallantly  made, 
the  resistless  bayonets  of  the  British  troops  drove 
the  enemy  before  them,  and  when  their  lasr- 
formcd  body  of  infantry  gave  way  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  right  went  off,  leaving  the  English 
masters  of  the  field,  and  of  nearly  100  piee«s  ol 
cannon  abandon-d  by  the  fugitives. 

While  this  movement  was  being  executed  the 
74th  and  light  infantry  picket*  in  front  of  Assay* 
were  severely  cut  up  by  the  tiro  from  that  place. 
Perceiving  the  murderous  effect  of  the  fusillade,  sl 
strong  body  of  the  Mahratta  hor.^e  mo\cd  swiftly 
round  the  village,  and  mado  a  furious  onset  <>n 
tho  74th  ;  but  Colonel  Maxwell  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  and  now  was  his  n.nn;cai 
of  action.  The  word  was  given  —  tho  British 
cavalry  charged  home.  Down  went  the  Mohrattx* 
in  hundreds  beneath  tho  fiery  assault  of  the  brava 
19th  and  their  gallant  supporters  tho  Sepoys, 
while,  unchecked  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  grape 
and  musketry,  Maxwell  pressed  his  advantage, 
and  cut  through  Scindia's  left.  The  74th  and  the 
light  infantry  re-formed,  and,  pushing  boldly 
ou,  completed  the  disorder  of  tho  enemy,  pre- 
venting any  effective  attempt  to  renew  a  battle, 
tho  doubtful  result  of  which  was  thus  in  a  few 
minutes  decided  by  tho  promptitude  of  the  general. 

Somo  of  Scinda's  troops  fought  bravely,  and 
the  desperato  obstinacy  with  which  bis  gunners 
stood  to  tho  cannon  was  almost  incredible.  They 
remained  to  tho  last,  and  were  bayonetted  around 
the  guns,  which  they  refused,  even  in  certain  de- 
feat, to  abandon. 

Tho  British  charge  was  indeed  resistless;  but 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  success  there  is  at  times  a 
lack  of  prudence.  The  Sepoys  rushed  wildly  un 
— their  ardour  was  uncontrollable — while  a  nias3 
of  the  Mahratta  horae,  arrayed  upon  tho  hill, 
were  ready  to  rush  upon  ranks  disordered  by 
their  own  success.  But  Wellesley  foresaw  anil 
guarded  against  the  evil  consequence  that  a  too 
excited  courage  might  pnxluce.  The  78th  wvre 
kept  in  hand,  and,  cool,  steady,  and  with  a  per- 
fect formation,  they  offered  an  imposing  frunt, 
whieh  tho  Mahratta  cavalry  perceived  was  un- 
assailable. 

A  strong  column  of  tho  enemy,  however, 
which  had  been  only  partially  engaged,  now 
rallied,  and  ronewed  tho  battle,  joined  by  a 
number  of  Scindia's  gunners  and  infantry,  who 
had  flung  themselves  as  dead  upon  the  ground, 
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and  thr.s  escaped  (ho  Fabres  of  the  British  ca- 
v:ilry.  But  Maxwell's  brigade,  having  re-formed 
l  heir  ranks  and  breathed  (heir  horse*,  dashed 
into  tho  still  disordered  ranks  of  these  half- 
i  i  Hied  tro.ij)s.  A  desperate  slaughter  ensued, 
and  the  Mahrattas  w»  re  totally  routed ;  but  tlio 
British  lo>t  their  chivalrous  loader,  and,  in  the 
jir»ment  of  victory,  Maxwell,  "lighting  fore- 
most," died  in  front  of  the  battle. 

The  last  effort  of  the  day  was  made  by  n  part 
«  f  tbo  ariillery  who  were  in  position  near  the 
village  of  Assay o,  and  in  person  WtdIo>lcy  led  on 
«  !jo  78th  Highlanders  and  tho  7th  Native  Ca- 
valry. In  the  attack  tho  general's  horse  was 
Killed  under  him  ;  bat  the  enemy  declined  the 
charge,  broke,  Hid,  and  left  a  field  cumbered  with 
ihcir  dead,  and  crowded  with  cannon,  bnll<  cks, 
caissons,  and  all  the  materiel  of  an  Eastern  army, 
to  tho  conquerors. 

Tho  evening  had  fallen  before  the  last  strugglo 
at  Assayo  was  over,  but  the  British  victory  wus 
complete.  Twelve  hundred  of  Sciudia's  dead 
Mere  upon  the  field,  while  of  his  wounded 
scarcely  an  estimate  could  be  hazarded,  for  all 
tho  villages  and  adjacent  country  were  crowded 
with  his  disabled  S'ddiorv.  The  British  loss  was 
«>f  necessity  severe,  and  it  might  bo  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  entire  army  was  rendered 
A.  i  a  dc  combat. 

To  call  Assaye  a  brilliant  victory,  says  Max- 
well, whose  narrative  wo  have  adopted,  is  only 
using  n  term  simply  descriptive  of  what  it  was. 
It  was  a  magnificent  display  of  skill,  moral 
courage,  and  perfect  discipline  against  native 
bravery  and  an  immense  numerical  superiority. 
Hut  it  was  not  a  mass  of  men,  rudely  collected, 
ignorant  of  military  tactics,  and  unused  to  com- 
binations that  Wclleslcy  overthrew.  .Scindia's 
army  was  respectable  in  overy  arm,  his  cavalrv 
excellent  of  their  kind,  and  his  artillery  wcfl 
nerved.  His  infantry  had  been  for  a  long  time 
under  tho  training  of  French  officers,  and  the 
4  a«io  and  precision  with  which  he  changed  his 
front  when  tho  British  crossed  tho  Kaitna  to 
«s«uil  his  Hank  showed  that  tho  lessens  of  the 
Trench  disciplinarians  had  not  been  given  in 
vain. 

After  this  defeat  Scindia  proceeded  to  make 
Keparato  overtures,  but,  as  they  w<  re  presented 
by  agents  whom  ho  might  afterwards  disown,  no 
proceeding  could  be  founded  upon  them.  The 
commander-in-chief  directed  Colonel  Stevenson 
to  reduco  the  great  city  of  Burhampoor,  and  tho 
adjoining  fort  of  Assoerghur,  which  boro  tho 
reputation  of  boing  almost  impregnable.  Tho 
town  yielded  without  opposition,  and  tho  fort 
after  a  very  short  resistance.  Tho  Mahratta 
chief  then  sued  for  peace  in  earnest,  and  tbo 
terms  of  an  armistice  were  arranged  for  all  his 
territories  south  of  tho  river  Nerbudda. 


A  FIGHT  WITH  GREEK  PIRATES. 

Having  occasion  to  pass  in  a  Venetian  brig 
from  Alexandria  to  Smyrna,  I  was  desirous  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  tho  /Egcan,  and  tho  captain,  at  my  request, 
visited  a  few  of  tho  more  interesting  islands. 
Ono  day  in  May  we  were  lying  off  the  north- 
coat  coast  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  enjoying  tho 


freshening  softness  of  the  evening  air  after  a  day 

of  excessive  sultriness.  At  sunset  tho  wind 
gradually  died  away,  and  gave  place  to  one  of 
thoso  dead  motionless  calms  so  common  in 
these  uncertain  seas.  Wo  had  watched  with 
melancholy  interest  tho  last  gleams  of  the  de- 
parting sun  as  he  disappeared  behind  the  wooded 
hills  of  Antiparos,  and  were  now  enjoying  tho 
soft  dim  lustre  of  the  moon  as  she  rose  upon  tho 
lovely  scene  before  us.  Syra,  Dclos,  and  other 
isles,  dimly  discernible  in  tho  distauro,  firmed 
the  chief  features  of  the  landscape,  while  tho  rich 
moonlight  6oftly  glimmered  on  the  almost  mo- 
tionless bosom  of  the  wafers. 

Occasionally  a  slight  ripple  ogainst  the  sides  of 
tho  vessel  awoke  the  slumbering  phosphorescence 
of  the  oeean,  and  elicited  a  light  which  had  some- 
thing of  enchantment  both  in  its  delicacy  and  its 
evanescence.  There  was  a  stillness — a  calmness 
—a  surpassing  beauty— a  sacred  purity  in  tho 
sc.  ne  which  inspired  one  with  the  thoughts  and 
the  language  of  annthor  world ;  and  as  1  gave 
way  to  the  reveries  and  remembrances  it 
awakened  I  almost  lost  the  recollection  of  our 
meaner  naturo,  and  forgot  that  I  was  still  on 
earih. 

In  this  mood  of  mind  I  was  leaning  over  the  sido 
of  the  vcs«el,  when  the  captain  came  and  tapped 
me  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and,  with  a  look  of 
peculiar  significance,  pointed  to  an  abrupt  pro- 
montory about  two  miles  ahead  of  us.  1  followed 
his  eye,  and  could  distinguish  with  difficulty  two 
long  narrow  boats,  with  three  small  masts  in 
each,  and  impelled  apparently  by  nearly  twenty 
oats,  making  straight  for  our  vessel.  As  they 
came  more  distinctly  into  view,  and  wo  could 
discern  the  ir  form,  it  was  such  as  to  lcavo  us  no 
1  doubt  of  their  nature  or  intentions.  Wo  had 
j  heard  them  described  too  often  and  too  minutely 
not  to  recognise  them  at  a  glance:  they  were  a 
band  of  those  temblo  pirates  who  were  then 
infesting  the  iEgenn,  and  whose  daring  and 
cruelty  had  struck  terror  into  all  the  sailors  who 
frequented  these  seas.  I  looked  at  the  captain.  Ho 
\va«  a  brave  man,  I  knew,  for  I  had  seen  him 
tried,  yet  now  his  lip  quivered,  and  a  shuddering 
came  over  his  whole  frame,  as  ho  saw,  in  all  its 
horrors,  tho  fate  which  was  probably  in  store  for 
us.  We  knew  that  our  chance  of  a  successful 
resistance  was  but  small ;  but,  weak  as  it  was, 
we  had  learned  enough  of  the  brutality  of  theso 
wretches  in  other  ca>es  to  be  aware  it  was  our 
only  hope.  Outrage,  ignominy,  and  massacre  hud 
been  inflicted,  according  to  the  varying  caprice  of 
the  hour;  and,  in  p:u-tieular,  their  treatment  of  th<f 
crews  of  two  vessels  which  had  lately  fallen  into 
their  hands  determined  us  to  fight  to  the  last 
plank,  and  then  take  what  fate  it  might  phase 
Providence  to  send  us. 

Escape  was  impossible.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  sufficient  even  to  stir  a  handker- 
chief, and  these  pirates  always  profit  by  a  calm, 
which  enables  them  to  attack  an  unwieldy  ves- 
sel to  great  advantage.  Wo  got  all  our  arms  on 
deck,  and  each  man  stood  ready  at  his  post.  I 
had  laid  my  sword  und  pistols  on  tho  gunwalo 
before  me,  and  was  leaning  on  my  carbine  watch- 
ing the  advance  of  tho  enemy.  Thcro  was  a 
dead  silence  through  the  ship,  till  wo  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  tho  splashing  of  their  oars  as  they 
gradually  neared  us.  It  waa  horrible  to  bo  thu* 
I  deserted  by  tho  elements  at  our  greatest  need. 
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There  wu  not  breczo  or  motion  sufficient  to 
ennblo  us  even  to  turn  tho  vessel ;  and  there  was 
not  one  of  us  who  would  not  thankfully  have  i 
exchanged    our  helpless  motionless  condition  | 
for  tho  wildest  humenne  that  ever  blew  over 
a  tropical  sea.    We  were  delivered  up  to  our  , 
enemies,  as  it  were,  bound  hand  and  foot.    This  < 
feeling  of  paralysis  grew  upon  us  momently,  like  , 
the  horrors  of  "nightmare.    Every  man  seemed 
afraid  to  breathe,  and  we  might  have  heard  a  1 
pin  drop  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  tho  shin,  j 
We  were  looking  Death  in  the  face,  and  I  felt 
that  he  was  indeed  the  king  of  terrors. 

The  boats  at  length  came  within  hail.  I 
counted  thirty  men  in  the  ono  boat,  and  twenty 
in  the  other :  we  did  not  muster  twenty-five  in 
all.  They  rowed  close  alongside,  ono  at  one  side,  I 
and  the  other  nt  the  other,  and  summoned  us  to 
Burrender.   Tho  captain  returned  no  answer,  but 
took  a  deliberate  aim  with  his  musket  nt  tho 
8uuimoner,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  Wo 
all  followed  his  cxainplc,  and  our  fire  was  emi-  , 
nontly  successful.    They  returned  it  in  haste,  I 
and  then,  without  wuiting  to  reload,  began  to 
climb  the  sides  of  our  vessel.   We  offered  them  j 
no  resistance,  but  retired  to  tho  nuarter-deck,  i 
whero  our  two  small  cannon  had  been  placed,  \ 
and  ranged  ourselves  beforo  thorn.    As  soon  as 
the  pirates  had  clambered  upon  dock,  without  , 
waiting  to  form,  they  drew  their  heavy  scimitars  ] 
and  yataghans  and  rushed  tumultuously  upon  us.  > 
In  a  moment  we  drew  a  little  to  either  side,  and  ' 
at  the  same  instant  our  two  guns  poured  their 
grapo-shot  through  our  ranks  upon  tho  confused 
mass  of  our  assailants,   Tho  effect  wns  tremen- 
dous ;  for  a  moment  we  thought  the  victory  was 
ours,  and  we  rushed  upon  them  to  complete  our 
work.    Dut  they  rallied  too  quickly,  and  then 
began  tho  real  contest :  it  was  man  to  man — hand 
to  hand — sabre  to  sabre.    The  pirates  wero  de- 
sperate by  character— wo  wero  rendered  so  by 
situation  ;  and  the  combat  was  one  of  such  deep 
and  concentrated  fury  as  I  trust  never  to  witness 
again.    Two  of  tho  combatants,  who  were  firmly  < 
grappled,  and  were  sloshing  each  other  with 
their  daggers,  missed  their  footing  on  the  quarter-  1 
deck,  and  fell  overboard  together.    But  even 
in  tho  water  I  could  observo  that  they  did  not 
quit  their  hold;  each  grasped  his  antagonist  with 
the  frenzy  of  a  dying  man,  and  they  sank  in  each 
other's  arms,  How  long  the  battle  lasted  I  knew 
not :  it  might  bo  five  minutes — it  might  bo  ten, 
.  but  I  was  brought  to  the  ground  1  scarce  knew 
how,  and  when  I  recover©?  my  senses  it  was  all 
over. 

Myself  and  six  of  my  companions  wero  tho  solo 
survivors  :  they  were  all  wounded,  and  tied  with 
ropes  to  tho  side  of  our  vessel.  The  captuin  was 
among  them.  His  anus  were  pinioned  behind 
him,  and  he  was  lashed  to  the  mainmast.  He 
was  evidently  faint  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  his  palo  countenance  expressed  a  sort  of 
hopeless  resignation,  interrupted  at  times  by  a 
transient  shudder  of  unconquerable  horror,  as  tho 
thought  of  the  fate  in  store  for  us  rushed  ncross 
his  mind.  Tho  pirates,  whoso  numbers  had  been 
greatly  thinned  during  tho  action,  were  lying  on 
tho  quarter-deck,  some  sleeping,  and  others 
watching.  The  first  faint  streak  of  morning  light 
was  just  appearing  along  the  horizon,  and  our 
conquerors  took  advontugo  of  a  breeze  which 
sprang  up  to  direct  our  vessel  towards  their  port. 


Just  then  a  ship  of  considerable  size  camo  in 
sight  round  the  comer  of  tho  island,  and  passed 
us  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  Our  captam,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences,  hailed  tho  strange 
sail,  and  churned  the  assistance  of  her  crew,  and 
at  tho  samo  moment  received  a  shot  which 
silenced  liim  for  ever.  The  pirates  sprung  to 
their  feet,  and  prepared  to  reecivo  those  we  had 
called  upon  to  save  us.  They  had  seen  our  am- 
otion, but  they  turned  a  deaf  cor  to  our  en- 
treaties: they  spoke  not,  turned  not,  stayed  not. 
The  ship  of  safety  speeded  on  its  way,  and  as  it 
gradually  lessoned  in  the  distance  our  excited 
hopes  sunk  into  despair  and  our  hearts  died 
away  within  us. 

I  am  an  observer  both  by  habit  and  disposition, 
even  in  times  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  danger; 
and  as  a  faint  gltani  of  nope,  in  tho  shape  of  so 
accepted  ransom,  had  already  Hashed  acroM  aiy 
mind,  I  began  to  look  out,  with  a  sort  of  throb- 
bing curiosity  mingled  with  alarm  and  doubt,  for 
the  pirates'  den,  whither  our  course  was  evi- 
dently directed.  It  was  not  long  before  we  ar- 
rived. Six  of  the  pirates  immediately  proceeded 
southward  with  our  captured  ship,  for  the  pur- 

(tose,  as  we  afterwards  found,  of  selling  her  st 
t  bodes,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  island 
they  kept  up  a  regular  traffic  of  this  nature. 
The  remainder  of  our  victors  got  into  their 
two  boats,  whither  wo  were  compelled  to  follow 
them,  and  pulled  towards  shore.  I  despair  of 
being  able  to  delineate,  otherwise  than  with  the 
pencil,  tho  extraordinary  sceno  we  now  ap- 
proached. It  was  a  bold,  craggy,  almost  perpen- 
dicular coast ;  and  we  soon  discovered  a  vast 
chasm  or  fissure  which  extended  the  whole  height 
of  the  rock,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  inland. 
Into  this  chasm  we  entered,  and  after  rowing 
about  fifty  yards  another  considerable  fUsur; 
opened  at  right  angles  to  tho  first.  Though  at 
least  sixty  yards  broad  at  tho  level  of  the  water, 
this  second  chasm  gradually  diminished  in 
breadth,  till  at  tho  surface  of  the  island  its  ex- 
istence was  only  discernible  by  a  narrow  crack 
over  which  an  active  man  might  leap  with  ease. 
At  the  ond  of  this  extraordinary  natural  vault, 
and  about  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  was  a  cave, 
narrow  at  its  entrance,  but  widening  con* i dumbly 
as  it  penetrated  deeper  into  the  rock,  and  by  no 
means  dissimilar  to  tho  subterranean  gallery  un- 
derneath the  citadel  of  Argos. 

As  the  pirates  moored  their  boats  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  vast  cavern  (for  such,  notwithstand- 
ing the  narrow  opening  above,  it  might  be 
called)  two  of  their  associates  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  to  welcome  thorn  and  inquire 
of  their  success.  A  few  words  were  interchanged 
between  them,  and  my  companions  and  I  were 
then  ordered  to  mount  into  tho  cave  by  means 
of  a  bidder  of  ropes,  which  was  let  down  to  the 
boat's  edgo.  To  one  of  these  unfortunate  wretches 
the  moment  seemed  to  offer  a  last  chance  for 
safety.  When  his  turn  camo  to  ascend  he  pre- 
tended to  lose  his  hold,  slipped  into  the  water, 
dived  under  tho  nearest  boat,  and  swam  vigor- 
ously away.  But  the  effort  proved  a  despersto 
one ;  tho  pirates  wero  too  vigilant  to  be  thus  de- 
ceived :  three  firelocks  were  discharged  at  the  un- 
happy man  too  deliberately  to  miss  the  mark.  He 
gave  a  horrid  shriek,  which  is  still  ringing  in  my 
cars,  stretched  forth  his  hands  wildly  and  im- 
ploringly to  Heaven,  then  slowly  sunk  beneath 
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the  surface,  and  tbe  bubbles  which  ascended  ono 
by  one  from  his  bust  Miff«.cnting  gasps  alono  in- 
dicated the  spot  where  be  bud  disappeared. 

We  were  all  sirucx  with  horror.  It  seemed  to 
us  a  foioboding  of  our  own  fate,  and  wo  shud- 
dered as  we  entered  this  dark  cavern  of  iniquity. 
There  seemed  to  be  many  recesses  in  ditlcrcnt 
directions ;  but  the  part  of  the  cave  where  the 
pirates  were  a**ciuld<  d  w^s  nenrly  circular,  and 
n  rude  lamp,  which  wan  suspended  from  tho 
damp  vault,  served  to  show  the  dreariness  and 
discomfort  of  the  chamber,  and  the  mats  and 
weapons  which  funned  its  only  furniture. 

I  will  not  here  detail  the  ho'.Tors  of  our 
situation, nor  the  ignominious  treatment  to  which 
wo  were  subjreted,  during  our  abodo  in  the 
pirates'  dea.  It  was  living  with  tho  dovil  and 
his  angels.  My  four  remaining  companions  were 
taken  out  of  the  cavo  at  midnight,  about  a  week 
nftcr  our  arrival,  and  put  on  board  (mo  of  tho 
pirates'  boats,  and  I  hud  afterwards  renson  to 
relieve  that  they  were  Bold  as  slaves  in  s<>mo  of 
tho  purts  of  Syria.  I  only  encaj  cJ  their  fate 
from  haviug  been  able  to  persuade  the  pirates,  by 
producing  my  papers,  that  if  my  friends  at 
Smyrna  were  informed  of  my  situation  they 
would  willingly  advance  whatever  ransom  might 
be  demanded ;  and  I  pledged  myself  at  tho  same 
time  that  I  would  nevtr  attempt  to  mako  known 
their  residence.  I  wrote  to  Smyrna,  and  an 
nnswer  soon  arrived.  The  pirates,  impatient  for 
their  promised  ransom,  immediately  conveyed  me 
to  Scala  Nuovu,  tho  port  of  the  ancient  Ephemia, 
where  my  friends  met  me,  and  I  was  delivered  up 
to  them  nn  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum.  It 
was  2000  dollars. 


THE  GENERAL'S  LAST  FRIEND. 

Thb  following  incident  at  the  siege  of  Aero  has 
l>ecn  seldom  surpassed  for  courage  and  pathos: — 
])aniel  Br)  an  was  an  old  seaman,  and  captain  of  I 
the  foretop,  who  had  been  turned  over  from  tho  j 
Jilanche  into  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship,  Le  Tigre. 
During  the  siege  of  Acre  this  hardy  veteran  made 
repeated  application  to  be  employed  on  shore  ;  but,  j 
being  an  chWlv  man  and  rather  draf,  his  Tcnuest  ' 
was  not  acceded  to.  At  the  first  storming  ot  tho  \ 
breach  by  tho  French,  among  the  m altitude  of  . 
plain  fell  one  of  the  generals  of  that  nation.  Tho  : 
Turks  in  triumph  struck  off  the  head  of  this  un- 
fortunate officer,  and,  after  inhumanly  mangling 
tho  body  with  their  sabres,  left  it  a  prey  to  tho 
dogs.  Thus  exposed,  when  any  of  the  sailors  who 
had  been  on  shore  returned  to  the  ship  inquiries 
were  instantly  mudo  respecting  tho  stato  of  tho 
deceased  general.  Dan  frequently  asked  his  mess- 
mates why  they  had  not  buried  him  ;  but  the  only 
reply  that  ho  received  was,  •*  Go  and  do  it  your- 
aelf.  '  Dan  sworo  he  would,  observing  that  ho 
had  himself  been  taken  priaoiur  by  tho  French, 
who  always  gave  their  enemies  a  decent  burial. 
In  the  morning,  having  obtained  leave  to  go  and 
ace  the  town,  he  dre-scd  himself  as  though  for  an 
excursion  of  pleasure,  and  went  ashore  with  tho 
surgeon  in  the  j>  lly-hoat. 

Nothing  divided  the  hostile  intrenchments  but 
tho  ditch  whero  tho  dead  general  lay,  and  so 
closely  placed  wcro  the  foes  that  a  modento 
whisper  could  be  easily  heard  from  ono  cmbnuk- 
ment  to  the  otller.    Nothing  appeared  above  these 


embankments  but  a  serried  line  of  bayonets,  for  if 
a  hat  or  a  head  or  anything  tangible  appeared 
'  on  either  side  it  was  saluted  with  a  volley  of  pcr- 
:  forating  balls.  It  was  about  noon,  and  thorespec- 
'  tive  hostile  lines  were  preserving  a  dead  silence, 
f  anxiously  watching  for  the  opportunity  of  a  shot 
at  each  other.  Our  seaman,  who,  without  inform- 
ing any  one  of  his  intention,  had  provided  himself 
with  n  spade  and  pickaxe,  suddenly  broke  tho  omin- 
ous silence  by  shouting  out,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
"  Mounsoers,  ahoy !  'vast  heaving  there  a  bit, 
will  ve,  and  belay  over  all  with  your  poppers  for 
|  a  *>pcll."  And  then  he  showed  his  broad  unmean- 
ing face  over  the  lines.  Two  hundred  muskets 
were  immediately  pointed  at  him,  but,  seeing  him 
with  only  the  implements  of  digging,  and  not 
exactly  understanding  his  demand  fur  a  parley, 
tho  French  forboro  to  fire.  Dan  very  leisurely 
then  scrambled  over  tho  intrenehmcnt  into  tho 
ditch,  tho  muur.les  of  tho  oncmy's  muskets  still 
following  his  every  motion.  All  this  did  not  in 
tho  least  disturb  his  sang  Jroid ;  but,  going  up  to 
the  French  general,  he  took  his  measure  in  quite 
,  a  business-like  manner,  and  dug  a  very  decent 
grave  close  alongside  the  defunct  in  glory.  When 
this  was  finished,  shaking  what  was  so  lately  a 
French  general  very  cordially  and  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  he  reverently  placed  him  in  his  im- 
promptu grave,  then  shovelled  the  earth  upon  aud 
made  all  smooth  abovo  him. 

Dut  Dan's  task  was  not  yet  completed.  Tho  un- 
ostentatious grave  was  formed,  but  no  inscription 
recorded  tho  fate  or  character  of  its  possessor. 
Dan,  with  the  peculiar  air  of  a  British  sailor, 
took  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and  at- 
tempted to  write,  "  Hore  you  lie,  old  crop ! "  Ho 
was  then,  with  his  pickaxo  and  shovel,  hoisted 
into  the  town,  and  tho  hostile  firing  immediately 
recommenced. 

Now,  our  friend  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
done  no'hing  extraordinary,  and  only  remarked 
thai  he  should  Bleepwell.  A  fow  days  after  another 
gaudily  decorated  French  general  came  on  board 
the  Tigre,  on  some  matters  of  negotiation,  which 
when  completed,  he  anxiously  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  tho  intcrrcr  of  his  late  comrade.  Tho 
meeting  took  place,  and  Dan  was  highly  praised 
for  his  heroism  in  a  long  speech,  not  one  word  of 
which,  though  interpreted  to  him,  could  he  com- 
prehend. Money  was  thon  offered  him,  which  at 
lirst  ho  did  not  like  to  tako;  but  ho  at  length 
satisfied  his  scruples  by  telling  the  French  officer 
ho  should  be  happy  to  do  the  samo  thing  for  hitn 
as  ho  had  done  lor  his  brother  general — for  no- 
thing. Tho  French  general  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  thus  ended  the  interview. 

Dan  Bryan  died,  a  worthy  pensioner,  in  Green- 
wich Hospital. 


A  FIGHT  WITH  A  SHARK. 

Anoi'T  tho  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
Captain  John  Beams,  commander  of  the  York 
merchant  ship,  arrived  at  Barbadoe*  from  Eng- 
land. Having  disembarked  the  last  part  of  his 
loading,  which  was  coals,  tho  sailors  who  had 
Icon  employed  in  that  dirty  work  ventured  into 
the  sea  to  wash  themselves.  They  had  not  beca 
long  there  before  a  person  on  board  espied  a  lar^o 
shark  making  towards  them,  upon  which  they 
swam  back,  and  reached  tho  boat— all  but  one. 
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Ilim  tho  monster  overtook,  almost  within  reach 
of  the  oars,  and,  griping  him  by  the  small  of  tho 
back,  his  devouring  jaws  soon  cut  him  asunder, 
and  as  Boon  swallowed  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Tho  remaining  part  was  taken  up  nnd  carried  on 
board,  where  his  comrado  was.  The  friendship 
between  this  man  and  the  deceased  had  bee  n  long 
distinguished  by  a  reciprocal  discharge  of  such 
endearing  offices  as  implied  a  union  nnd  sympathy 
of  souls.  When  he  saw  tho  severed  trunk  of  hia 
friend  hia  horror  and  emotion  wcru  too  great  for 
words  to  paint. 

During  this  affecting  scono  the  insatiable  shark 
was  B©en  traversing  tho  bloody  surface  of  tho 
water  in  search  of  tho  remainder  of  his  prey. 
Tho  rest  of  Ihe  crew  thought  themselves  happy 
in  boing  on  bo:ird,  tho  comrade  of  the  dead  man 
nlono  unhappy  that  ho  was  not  within  reach  of 
tho  destroyer.  Declaring  that  he  would  mako 
tho  dovourer  disgorge,  or  be  swallowid  himself 
in  the  same  grave,  ho  plunged  into  tho  deep, 
armed  with  a  largo  pointed  kntfe. 

The  shark  no  sooner  saw  him  than  ho  made  furi- 
ously towards  him,  both  equally  eager,  the  one  of 
his  prey,  the  other  of  revenge.  Tho  moment  the 
shark  opened  his  rapacious  jaws  his  adversary, 
dexterously  diving,  and  grasping  him  with  his 
left  hand  below  the  upper  tins,  successfully  em- 
ployed his  knifo  in  his  right  hnnd,  giving  him 
repeated  stabs  in  the  belly.  Tho  enraged  shark, 
after  many  unavailing  efforts,  finding  himself 
overmatched  in  his  own  element,  endeavoured  to 
disengage  himself,  sometimes  plunging  to  tho 
bottom,  then,  mad  with  pain,  rearing  his  uncouth 
form  (now  stained  with  his  own  streaming  blood) 
above  the  foaming  waves. 

The  crews  of  the  surrounding  vessels  saw  tho 
unequal  combat,  uncertain  from  which  of  tho 
combatants  the  streams  of  blood  issued,  till  at 
length  the  shark,  weakened  by  tho  loss  of  blood, 
made  towards  to  the  shore.  With  him  came  his 
conqueror,  who,  flushed  with  an  assurance  of  vic- 
tory, pushed  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardour,  and 
by  the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide  dragged  him  on 
Hhore,  ripped  up  his  bolly,  nnd  united  and  buried 
the  severed  body  of  his  friend  in  one  grave. 


ADVENTURES  OF  GARIBALDI. 

Joseph  Gakihauh,  the  son  of  a  pea  captain, 
•as  born  at  Nice  on  the  4th  of  July,  1807.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  was  entered  on  bonrd 
tho  Sardinian  navy,  and  remained  several  ycurs 
in  its  Bcrvieo,  until  he  had  attained  tho  rank  of 
lieutenant,  when,  having  teen  drawn  into  the 
schemes  of  Mn/y.ini  for  the  liberation  of  Italy, 
ho  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  government 
and  wns  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Mari-cilles. 
Thence  he  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Bey  of  Tunis;  but  a  few  months'  ex- 
poricuco  tired  him  of  inaction  hero,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly soon  set  sail  for  a  more  stirring  scene 
of  adventure  in  the  South  American  republic  of 
Uruguay,  with  whoso  leaders  he  had  formed  an 
engagement. 

After  putting  the  Uruguayan  fleet  in  order 
Garibaldi  had  immediately  to  equip  his  celebrated 
Italian  Legion,  nnd  with  this  eventually  his 
name  became  so  identified  that  tho  recollection  of  i 
its  deeds,  as  well  as  of  the  terror  it  inspired,  still  | 


vividly  exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South- 
ern Continent. 

It  would  occupy  a  volume  alone  to  detail  a 
tithe  of  the  achievements  and  adventure* of  Gari- 
baldi in  South  America  ;  and  these  would  be  tLo 
more  uninteresting  as  they  sink  into  unim- 

I  portuncc  when  compared  with  subsequent  service 
in  Europe.  A  few  of  his  exploits,  however,  must 
be  detailed,  lie  had  scarcely  anived  when  it 
wis  intimated  to  him  that  he  must  provide  th» 

I  republic  with  a  navy  ;  and,  as  a  few  fishing-boat* 
were  all  that  were  placed  at  his  command,  it  soon 
loeame  evident  that  this  must  be  supplied  by  tbo 

'  enemy.    Garibaldi,  however,  hesitated  not.  Sct- 

I  ting  sail  at  night,  he  with  muffled  oars  npproached 
a  creek  where  a  sloop  of  the  enemy  lay,  nnd  c«p- 

1  tun  d  her  while  tho  crew  wero  "engaged  below. 
With  this  ho  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  tho 
sea.  A  second  vessel  fell  into  his  hands  after  a 
shorp  engagement,  nnd  before  a  few  months  hsd 
elapsed  the  whole  of  the  hostilo  squadron  was  in 
his  power. 

While  he  was  gaining  these  advantages  by  sea 
tho  forces  of  Buenos  Ayrca  advanced  against 
Uruguay  in  overpowering  strength,  and  in  a  few 
days  became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
territory.  Tho  remainder  was  on  tho  point  of 
yielding  when  Garibaldi,  disembarking  at  the 
head  of  his  crew,  at  first  kopt  tho  assailants  in 
check  and  eventually  drove  them  back. 

It  was  this  oneounter  which  incidentally  led 
to  Garibaldi's  marriage.  Having  been  wounded 
in  the  courso  of  the  action,  he  was  tended  with 
such  care  by  the  daughter  of  a  creole  family  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  ho  in  gratitudo  made 
her  his  wife.  The  lady  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  her  husband,  and  almost  invariably 
took  tho  held  along  with  him,  accompanying  him 
in  all  his  exploits.  Frequently  sho  was  exposed 
to  danger  in  the  courso  of  theso  adventures.  At 
other  times,  when  unattended,  she  encountered 
them  alone,  but  on  all  occasions  displnyed  the 
same  courageous  spirit. 

A  moment  only  Garibaldi  encountered  any  de- 
cisive cluck.  It  was  when  tho  forces  of  England 
and  France,  uniting,  drove  those  of  Uruguay 
from  La  Plata.  Ho  was  constrained  at  this- 
juncture  to  seek  shelter  in  tho  thicket,  but 
eventually  emerge;!,  nnd  during  several  year* 
maintained  a  guorilla  warfare  of  surprise*,  am- 
buscades, and  coups  de  main  which  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

In  tho  course  of  these  engagements  he  had 
numerous  escapes.  On  one  occasion  he  rolled 
down  a  precipice,  and  found  himself  in  the  em- 
braces of  a  jaguar  at  the  bottom ;  on  another 
ho  with  difficulty  avoided  the  embraces  of  n  huge 
serpent,  thirty  fVet  long.  His  wifo  was  placed 
frequently  in  danger  by  the  boldness  with  which 
she  accompanied  him.  Repeatedly  sho  had  to 
confront  n  body  of  mutineers,  when  he  was  ab- 
sent at  head-quarters  in  search  of  their  pay,  and 
on  one  occasion  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
thrown  down,  along  with  her  child,  into  a  fright- 
ful mountain  abyss  :  the  ropes  of  the  fragile  bridge 
of  hides  which  traversed  it  bocamo  entangled  in 
the  middle,  and  left  her  suspended  half-way  with- 
out the  possibility  of  either  ndvnnco  or  retreat. 

When  hard  pressed  on  shoro  it  was  Garibaldi's, 
custom  to  hnvo  recourse  to  sea.  Ono  dav,  in  a 
small  barque,  with  only  a  dozen  men,  "ho  set 
out,  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  a  fog  for 
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tho  purpose  of  sotting  fire  to  the  enemy's  fleet. 
Tho  mist,  however,  suddenly  dispersing,  dis- 
cloAcI  him  beforo  lie  could  approach,  and  it  was 
With  difficulty  ho  succeeded  in  o*eaping  to  tho 
beach  in  a  small  skiff,  in  which  Ids  combustibles 
wcro  placed.  Tho  enemy  considered  themselves 
fecure,  and  were  carousing  over  their  capture. 
But  in  the  evening  he  returned,  and  arranged  his 
train  so  well  that  ere  midnight  he  destroyed  both 
tho  prize  and  the  vessels  in  attendance,  swim- 
ming to  the  land  with  his  men  after  ho  had  tired 
it.  They  had  scarcely  reachod  half-way  when  a 
terrific  convulsion  shook  the  air.  Tho  flames 
had  prematurely  reached  thn  magazino  of  tho 
leading  ship,  and  in  an  instant  tho  wholo  wero 
blown  into  the  surrounding  space. 

On  another  occasion,  in  one  of  these  nocturnal 
onsets,  Garibaldi  had  tho  ingenuity  to  mako  two 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  destroy  each"  other,  Boldly 
sttering  down  between  them,  he  suddenly,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  long  sweeps,  arrested  and 
backed  his  course  after  firing  a  broadside  at  each, 
and  left  them  assailing  each  other,  both  being 
irroparably  injured  before  the  stratagem  was  dis- 
covered. 

But  it  was  on  land  his  chief  engagements  wero 
fought.  He  had  now  gradually  collected  around 
him  a  band  of  adherents,  chiofly  Italians,  tho 
fiercest  men  in  tho  world.  With  these  he  never 
hesitated  to  assail  any  force  of  tho  natives,  though 
three  or  four  and  somotimcs  tenfold  in  number. 
In  almost  every  encounter,  too,  success  attended 
his  banner :  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
his  legion  was  tho  terror  of  all  the  central  part 
of  South  America. 

It  was  with  Moldonado,  a  general  of  Rosas,  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Montevideo,  that  his  most 
celebrated  action  was  fought.  With  only  fivo 
hundred  men  he  thero  fell  upon  tho  enemy,  in 
command  of  fully  as  many  thousand.  For  hours 
un  unflinching  struggle  was  maintained,  and 
when  nightfall  at  last  put  an  end  to  tho  combat 
he  returned  to  the  city  with  a  reputation  so  en- 
hanced that  his  opponent  dared  not  renew  the 
action. 

Rosas,  however,  next  advanced  against  him  in 
person,  and  with  a  force  so  overwhelming  that 
Garibaldi  had  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw.  In 
the  course  of  his  retreat  he  was  cut  off  from  tho 
gTeater  part  of  his  band,  and  forced  to  take  shel- 
ter in  the  adjoining  republic  of  Gualaguny. 
Here,  by  the  arts  of  his  adversary,  ho  s<>on  found 
himself  in  a  position  of  greater  danger  than  ever, 
narrowly  escaping  an  ignominious  death  on  a 
gibbet,  on  the  pretext  that  ho  was  going  to  mako 
his  escapo  for  tho  purpose  of  involving  tho 
country  in  war.  At  tho  end  of  several  months, 
however,  ho  succeeded  in  regaining  his  liberty 
and  returning  to  Montevideo,  where  his  wife 
and  the  greater  portion  of  his  followers  had  al- 
most given  him  up  as  dead. 

lie  was  quickly  again  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
field,  and  ho  lost  no  tinio  in  sallying  forth  upon 
Rosas  in  turn.  Suddenly  attacking  the  enemy's 
camp  at  midnight,  he  cut  his  way  through,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  a  track  of  blood  in  his  course. 
The  assault  was  so  rapid,  and  ho  so  entirely  dis- 
appeared after  making  it,  that  tbo  superstitious 
natives  believed  it  was  an  onset  by  tho  Infernal ; 
and,  bestowing  this  cpithot  upon  him,  they  de- 
clared they  had  seen  fire  flushing  from  his  eye- 
balls and  a  cloud  of  flame  surrounding  his  "red 


|  mantle.  Next  evening,  after  making  a  long 
rlf  tour,  he  again  foil  upon  onoof  their  flanks,  and, 

|  having  routed  this,  ho  on  tho  following  day  dis- 
persed the  other. 

The  approach  of  the  English  now  once  moro 
drove  Garibaldi  to  sea.  Several  of  their  country - 
men  having  called  on  them  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fierce  strife  which  prevailed,  and  was  so  fatal  to 

<  commerce,  a  small  squadron  of  the  Bri'ish,  with 

■  a  lew  vessels  of  the  French  fleet,  arrived  for 

!  tho  purpose  of  blockading  tho  const.  Garibaldi 
adopted  tho  desperate  expedient  of  endeavouring 
to  cut  his  way  through.  With  three  vessels, 
which  the  enemy  expected  to  surprise,  ho  made 
tho  attempt  ;  but,  as  may  bo  anticipated,  ho 

J  failed.  When  driven  back,  howovor,  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  tiro  to  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  falling  into  his  opponents'  hands. 

Ilosas  deemed  this  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
renewing  the  attack.    Ho  had  collected  3000  men, 

I  and  Garibaldi  could  with  difficulty  assemble  300, 
200  of  his  band  having  been  despatched  to  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Montevideo  for  tho  protection 
of  his  wife,  who  had  been  threatened  by  tho 
enemy.  Tho  battle  busted  long  and  loud  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Monte-Cerro.  At  last,  however,  ho 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  enemy  in  two,  and  his 
wife  coming  up  at  this  moment,  attracted  by  the 
fire,  with  her  troops  fell  suddenly  on  their  left. 
It  was  dispersed,  and  Garibaldi  next  day  surprised 
their  right  at  Las-Tros-Cruces.  Tho  camp  of 
Bayada  was  next  carried  in  a  nocturnal  assault, 
and  on  tho  following  day  ho  returned  with  his 
beloved  Annita  triumphant  to  Montevideo. 

From  this  time  forward  Garibaldi's  attachment 
to  the  noble  Brazilian,  his  wife,  nlways  deep, 
assumed  an  aspect  still  more  profound.  Ho  con- 
sidered her  as  at  once  the  light  and  guardian  of 
his  life;  and  hence  his  lasting  grief,  as  well  as 
implacable  indignation  against  tho  Austrians, 
whose  disregard  of  her  tender  health  some  years 
afterwards  so  prematurely  destroyed  her. 

On  tho  birth  of  his  second  son  Garibaldi  on- 
joyed  a  brief  repose,  which  ho  passed  on  a  beau- 
tiful farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay.  Ilosas, 
howevor,  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  a  foe  so  ro- 
doubtcd,  made  a  sudden  inroad  into  Uruguay,  in 
tho  hopes  of  surprising  him ;  and  tho  cry  of 
"  Garibaldi  is  taken  !"  soon  arose.  "  Not  yet," 
ho  promptly  replied,  as  ho  hurried  down  and  threw 
himself  into  a  skiff"  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden, 
whence  ho  immediately  pushed  off  into  tho 
stream.  A  large  boat  in  tho  neighbourhood 
quickly  pursued  him,  but  he  eluded  their  chase, 
and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  Montevideo, 
where  Madame-  Garibaldi  and  hor  children  had 
fortunately  preceded  him  on  the  previous  day. 

Ho  was  not  long  in  ret  timing  to  gratify  his 
vengeance,  and,  as  usual,  it  huh  first  done  by  sea. 
Hastily  equipping  a  couple  of  small  vessels, 
which  tho  republic  had  again  by  great  exertions 
acquired  as  the  nucleus  of  a  navy,  he  resolutely 
stood  out  to  encounter  three  of  superior  force, 
which  Rosas  had  sent  forth  toattack  the  others  in 
port,  and  after  a  sharp  action  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  This  was  tho  last  of  Garibaldi's  marino 
encounters ;  it  thereforo  merits  being  detailed 
somewhat  at  length. 

Hastily  beating  to  quarters,  Garibaldi  ordered 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  within  musket- 
shot,  when  a  well-directed  broadside  from  both 
vessels  stretched  half  the  crew  of  his  opponents 
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on  (ho  deck.  The  survivors  were  struck  aghast 
by  a  dischargo  so  deadly  ;  bat  another  broadside 
from  Garibaldi,  aimed  chiefly  at  their  rigging, 
brought  down  their  masts  and  saila  by  tho  board. 
Garibaldi  at  this  moment,  summoning:  his  men, 
grappled  with  the  enemy  and  boarded  in  person. 
Scarcely  twenty  minutes  elapsed  ere  the  vessels 
were  in  his  power,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  returned 
with  them  triumphant  to  port.  One  of  thorn 
subsequently  escaped,  but  was  recovered  by  a 
singular  stroke  of  audacity.  Contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  he  went  out  to  reconnoitre  her 
in  a  small  fishing-boat,  and  she,  immediately  dis- 
cerning her  advantage,  raised  anchor  and  started 
in  pursuit.  Thus  unexpectedly  endangered  in 
turn,  Garibaldi  sought  shelter  in  a  neighbouring 
creek,  but  ho  unexpectedly  grounded  when  pass- 
ing through  an  outlet.  The  enemy,  in  this  posi- 
tion, had  every  hopo  of  surprising  him  on  the 
rise  of  the  tide.  But  his  movements  were  still 
moro  prompt.  Leaping  into  the  water  at  night- 
fall, he  ordered  his  crew  to  drag  the  skiff  ashore, 
and,  passing  her  along  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
coast  in  this  fashion,  he  gained  the  sea-board  side 
of  tho  enemy.  Shortly  after  midnight  he  again 
launched  his  barque,  and,  attacking  his  adversaries 
while  they  slept,  utterly  unprepared  for  such  an 
assault,  he  quickly  cleared  the  deck  with  his 
cutlass.  In  a  few  minutes  those  below  sur- 
rendered, and  ho  next  morning  convoyed  the  vessel 
into  harbour  alongside  of  those  "already  cap- 
tured. 

This  brief  detail  affords  a  very  pood  explanation 
of  the  tactics  of  Garibaldi.  The  cutlass,  the 
broadsword,  and  tho  bayonet  formed  his  princi- 
pal reliance,  aided  by  tho  calculation  and  stratagem 
characteristic  of  guerilla  warfare. 

One  more  decisive  action  was  fought  with  Rosas 
by  land.  Tho  Buenos  Ayres  chief  had  again 
collected  at  Salta  a  few  thousand  men,  and  Gari- 
baldi had  his  wonted  number  of  ns  many  hundreds. 
He  was  iu  fact  surrounded,  and  in  danger  of 
being  exterminated.  The  bayonet,  however, 
formed  his  reliance,  and  his  confidence  in  its 
efficacy  was  not  misplaced.  Charging  in  the 
midst  of  a  deadly  firo,  he  cut  tho  enemy  in  two. 
One-half  of  them  were  destroyed  or  put  to  flight 
before  nightfall,  and  tho  others  were  dispersed 
next  morning. 

Several  minor  actions  with  Rosas  were  fought, 
but  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  importance  for 
detail  here.  At  last  peace  was  secured  to  tho 
republic  of  Uruguay,  and  Garibaldi  was  reposing 
in  tranquillity  on  his  farm  when  news  of  the 
revolutionary  outbreak  of  1S48  in  Europe  again 
summoned  him  to  active  life.  Ho  had  long  anti- 
cipated such  an  ovent,  and  kept  tho  greater  part 
of  his  band  around  him,  prepared  for  tho  emer- 
gency. So  soon  as  into'ligenco  of  the  successful 
rising  in  Franco  and  Italy  reached  him  he 
accordingly  embarked  with  200  of  his  followers, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  arrived  with  his  family  in 
Europe. 

Immediately  on  disembarking  at  Genoa,  in  July, 
1848,  he  offered  his  services  to  King  Charles 
Albert,  of  Sardinia ;  but  unfortunately  his  sup- 
posed sympathies  with  Mazzini  caused,  thorn  to  be 
rejected.  The  successes  of  the  Austrian  General 
Radetzky  rapidly  followed.  The  battle  of  Novara 
extinguished  at  once  Charles  Albert's  power  and 
the  hopes  of  freedom  in  Central  Italy,  and  Gari- 


but  unavailing  struggle  in  the  Tyrol,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refugo  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  in  reposo  till  the  spring  of  the  foUowing 
year. 

Homo  was  now  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  the 
Pope,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  had  promised 
reforms  enough  to  satisfy  tho  most  consummate 
radicals.  On  tho  27th  of  April,  1849,  however, 
tho  French  landed  at  Civita  Vecchio,  the  port  of 
Home,  in  numbers  so  overwhelming  that  they 
were  allowed  to  disembark  without  the  inter- 
vention of  force.  Immediately  on  arriving  there 
General  Oudinot  demanded  admission,  and  tho 
authorities,  being  in  no  position  to  resist,  at  once 
opened  their  gates.  Ho  consequently  took  posses- 
sion, and  on  the  following  day  issued  a  proclama- 
tion abounding  with  honeyed  words.  Deceived 
by  these  professions,  the  authorities  of  Civita 
"Yecchia  not  only  permitted  tho  French  to  assume 
quarters  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  but 
consented  to  the  division  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  city  between  them  and  tho  Roman  troops. 

The  French  were  soon  in  full  march  to  Rome, 
and  on  Garibaldi  mainly  devolved  tho  duty  of 
opposing  them  when  there.  Oudinot,  assuming 
a  formidable  position  before  Rome,  despatched 
three  of  his  officers  to  the  revolutionary  authori- 
ties to  domand  the  admission  of  his  troops,  and  on 
being  refused  propared  to  enforce  his  demands  by 
arms. 

A  fierce  struggle  speedily  ensued  under  the 
walls  of  Rome.  In  anticipation  of  an  attack  on 
the  city,  tho  besieged  had  constructed  barricade*, 
but  so  unscientifically  that  half  even  of  the  nar- 
row streets  wcro  left  unblockod,  and  the  French 
might  readily  have  forced  an  entrance  had  they 
Ix-cn  aware  of  this  want  of  precaution.  Oudinot, 
however,  confined  the  struggle  to  a  distance,  and 
Garibaldi  had  here  littlo  difficulty  in  checking 
him.  The  Italian  leader  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  course  of  tho  action,  but  he  maintained  the 
struggle  uninterrupted.  All  tho  efforts  of  the 
French  failed  to  force  his  lines.  Their  bombs 
freely  fell  around  St.  Peter's,  and  even  into  the 
Library  of  tho  Vatican,  but  Garibaldi  determined 
to  maintain  tho  combat,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
sanguinary  day's  fighting,  during  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  the  enemy  was  repelled  on  every 
side.  The  Romans  remained  masters  of  the 
situation,  after  destroying  several  hundreds  of  tho 
enemy,  and  capturing  as  many  prisoners.  After 
thus  repelling  tho  attacks  of  12,000  French, 
Garibaldi  next  day  learnt  that  he  had  to  meet 
15,000  Neapolitans  in  the  field.  They  were  yet, 
however,  at  Frasinone,  three  marches  distant,  and 
Garibaldi  determined  to  continue  his  pursuit  of 
Oudinot,  whom  ho  followed  half-way  to  Civita 
Vecchio,  whither  tho  French  were  now  in  full 
retreat.  Returning  to  tho  capital,  he  established 
barricades  of  a  moro  effective  order,  the  carriages 
of  the  cardinals  being  unhesitatingly  employed  by 
him  for  tho  purpose,  and  trenches  dug  in  front  of 
them  fully  six  foot  deep. 

But  the  Ropublic  was  again  in  danger.  Oudi- 
not, having  received  a  reinforcement  of  6000  men 
and  twelve  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  again  ap- 
proached the  city,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  French  aero  determined  on  renewing  the 
attack  with  vigour. 

But  tho  interval  also  onabled  tho  besieged  to 
obtain  reinforcements.  Besides  an  immense  num- 
ber of  irregular  troops,  18,000  soldiers  of  the  line, 
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with  120  pieces  of  artillery,  now  defended  Rome. 
All  of  these,  however,  placed  in  position  in  ex- 
pectation that  tho  at  tuck  would  do  renewed  on 
the  old  point,  were  now  rend' red  unavailing  by 
a  new  movement  of  tho  enemy,  indicating  that  it 
was  their  design  to  croon  the  Tiber  and  assail  tho 
city  at  a  point  where  its  walls  were  weak,  and  tho 
.Romans  had  no  longer  advantage**  from  tho 
srround.  Twenty-five  thousand  French  were  now 
assembled  under  the  walls,  provided  with  heavy 
artillery  of  all  kinds,  and  though  Rome  was 
strong  in  its  old  irregular  defences,  and  now 
possessed  some  admirable  though  suddenly  ex- 
temporised works,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
could  sustain  an  assault. 

On  the  3rd  of  Juno  tho  attempt  was  made. 
Heedless  «f  the  sanctity  of  tho  Sabbath,  the 
French  general  then  opened  his  batteries  upon 
Ronie ;  but  when  he  advanced  to  the  assault, 
on  supposing  a  breach  practicable,  his  troops 
were  driven  back  with  grp.it  slaughter  by  the 
forces  of  Garibaldi  and  the  other  republican 
leaders.  Sixteen  hours  of  hnrd  fighting  secured 
bfaa  no  ndvantavo,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  j 
he  was  constrained  to  withdraw,  reeling  and 
baffled,  within  his  lilies. 

Three  thousand  men  had  already  fallen  on 
both  sides,  the  greater  number  on  the  part  of  tho 
French.  But  this  only  aroused  tho  blood  of  tho 
survivors,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  a  sharp 
encounter  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
city  between  Oudinot's  sharp-shooters  and  Gari- 
baldi's men.  Tho  latter  fought  with  tho  more 
ferocity,  as  200  of  tho  Romans  had,  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  been  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  and 
tnade  prisoners  by  tho  French. 


On  the  lllh,  however,  the  impetuosity  of 
Garibaldi  almost  endangered  the  existence  of 
the  city.  Encouraged  by  his  former  success,  ho 
on  tho  morning  of  that  day  mado  another  attack 
on  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  a  body  so  strong 
was  eventually  brought  up  against  him  that  a 
portion  of  the  French  were  able  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  ono  of  tho  gateways  on  his  forced 
retreat.  Returning  to  the  charge,  however,  he 
at  last  succeeded  in  driving  them  out. 

On  the  14th,  Oudinot  being  still  refused  ad- 
mission, three  bombs  were  thrown  up  as  a  signal, 
and  ero  tho  sun  went  down  several  hundreds 
had  been  discharged  on  the  devoted  city.  Other 
barbarities  were  likewise  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  the  resistance  of  tho  inhabitants, 
conspicuous  amongst  which  was  tho  destruction, 
by  mino,  of  the  noted  Acqua  Paolo  aqueduct,  ono 
of  tho  most  interesting  remains  of  old  Rome. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  morning  of  tho  16th 
three  companies  of  French  enginrers  emerged 
from  their  trenches  to  ascertain  whother  a  breach 
was  practicable;  but  they  wero  soon  driven  back 
by  tho  vigilance  of  Garibaldi,  who,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a  small  body  of  infantry, 
opened  on  them  a  warm  discharge  of  grape-shot 
and  musketry  from  the  expected  gap.  Returning 
with  increased  force,  they  sought  again  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  curiosity;  but,  "Go, 
soldiers  of  tho  Pope!"  with  a  fierca  charge  of  the 
bavonet,  sent  them  staggering  back. 

Famine  and  pestilence  wero  now  rife  in  their 
ranks,  the  latter  increased  by  their  own  bar- 
barism in  destroying  tho  superb  aqueduct  of 
Paul  V.,  an  act  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
deadly  swamps  within  tho  very  ccntro  of  their 
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lines.  For  a  dav  or  two  accordingly  their  firo 
relaxed.  Meanwhile  tho  efforts  of  tho  besieged 
redoubled,  as  it  was  liuw  evident  that  from  no 
quarter  of  Europe  would  a  voire  bo  raised  to 
cherr  them,  and  no  hand  upheld  to  save  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th,  however,  after  several 
days  of  inaction,  the  French  advanced  to  tho 
breich,  and  were  permitted  to  take  up  a  position 
wilhhi  the  w.dls  without  interruption. 

On  the  night  of  tho  30th,  during  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  a  still  larger  body  of 
the  French  w<  ro  permitted  to  escalado  and  tako 
possession  of  the  walls.    A  tierce  cannonade  en- 
sued next  morning,  threatening  to  lay  St.  Peter's 
and  tho  chief  monuments  of  the  place  in  ruins. 
Garibaldi  and  the  more  impetuous  spirits  with- 
in the  city  proposed  that  theso  should  bo  loft  to  , 
their  fate,  but  the  authorities  capitulated,  and  on  , 
the  morning  of  tho  3rd  of  J  uly,  while  the  insult-  i 
ing  French  troops,  with  haughty  and  triumphant 
martial  music,  entered  Homo  in  one  direction,  I 
tho  indignant  Garibaldi,  with  his  division  of 
6000  men,  marched  out,  towards  Terracina,  in 
another. 

Garibaldi's  band  Boon  increased  to  8000  men. 
With  these  ho  made  a  fierce  stand  against  a  di-  | 
vision  of  the  French  at  Terui,  and  drove  them  j 
back  with  c  msiderablo  loss.    On  tho  I9ih  his 
troops  occupied  Montcpulciano,  and,  instead  of 
laying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  ho  de-  j 
clined  even  an  offer  of  rations  by  the  municipality,  > 
but  ordered  them  to  bo  paid  for.    Next  day  ho 
voluntarily  remitted  a  contribution  of  1200  scudi 
at  Foiano,  and  continued  his  march  in  tho  direc- 
tion of  Arezzo.  hiB  wife,  though  in  delicate 
health,  bddly  riding  a  spirited  horse  by  his  sido, 
and  braving 'all  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian*,  as 
well  as  French,  to  cut  him  off.    The  two  forces 
were  now  co-operating  to  destroy  him,  but  ho 
presented  an  equally  unflinching  front  to  both. 

At  last,  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  ho  was  j 
constrained  to  seek  shelter  in  tho  littlo  republio 
of  San  Marino,  where  a  savage  body  of  Austrian* 
surrounded  them  and  demanded  his  blood.  Find- 
ing  resistance  vain,  ho  accordingly,  after  dis- 
banding his  followers  and  stipulating  for  their 
protection,  suddenly  with  his  wife  and  about  100 
adherents,  twenty-five  only  of  whom  were  armed, 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  little  port  of 
Ccsinatico.  Here,  however,  he  found  no  retreat. 
At  midnight,  while  attempting  to  embark  in  a 
few  small  skiffs,  he  was  tired  on  by  an  Austrian 
squadron,  and  with  his  wife  forced  to  seek  shel- 
ter in  tho  marshy  and  thickly-wooded  coast.  Tho 
vengeance  of  his  enemies  left  him  no  escape. 
Keen  as  was  their  pursuit,  however,  he  eluded  it 
by  plunging  into  tho  denso  vegetation  between 
\  olacca  and  Mugnavacca.  A  priest  and  a  doctor, 
who  had  hitherto  followod  him,  now  likewise  too 
drew  off,  frightened  by  tho  terriblo  penalties 
threatened  against  all  who  should  aid  or  succour 
him. 

Mianwhilo  a  crowd  of  800  of  his  followers, 
with  their  wives  and  childron,  wcro  tried  by 
courts-martial,  and  Ba*si,his  priest,  with  another 
of  his  officers  who  had  be  n  captured,  was  sum-  i 
manly  shot. 

Within  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  making  Ik  r 
way  along  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Chioggio,  his  wile  was  taken 
ill,  and  though  tome  peasants,  who  were  drawn 
to  tho  spot,  readily  volunteered  to  proceed  to  , 


'  Ravenna  in  search  of  a  physician,  he  arrived  too 
late  to  save  her.    Mother  and  new-born  babe  had 
both  perished  unaided  in  that  sad  hour ;  and. 
after  hastily  intorring  them,  Garibaldi  again  set 
j  out,  an  utterly  grief-stricken  man. 
j     During  thirty-five  days  he  wandered  in  various 
disguises  amid  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the 
Apennines,  sleeping  by  day  and  travelling;  by 
'  night,  sometimes  a  guest  at  the  table  of  a  Croat, 
j  and  at  other  times  in  the  midst  of  the  men  des- 
patched to  arrest  him.    Utterly  exhausted,  he  at: 
last  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  arrived 
at  tho  small  Sardinian  harbour  of  Porto  Venere 
with  only  a  siuglo  attendant. 

He  was  quickly  transmitted  to  Nice,  whero  he 
was  detained  a  prisoner,  though  on  the  whol^ 
treated  with  great  distinction.  On  the  14th  of 
September  ho  was  there  permitted  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  children,  two  sons  nnd  a 
daughter,  and  a  few  still  surviving  friends.  Tho 
populace  received  him  with  acclamation,  but  this 
only  accelerated  tho  desire  of  tho  government  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  next  day  he  was  conducted 
to  Genoa,  whence,  on  the  following,  ho  was  sent 
in  a  Sardinian  frigate  to  Tunis.  A  moment's 
agitation  disturbed  him,  as  his  little  daughter, 
with  infantine  ignorance,  took  leave  of  him,  and 
reminded  him  of  all  ho  had  lost;  but  he  soon  re- 
gained his  serenilv. 

But  Tunis  afforded  him  no  rosting-place,  and, 
though  the  insurrection  was  suppresacd,  he  was 
too  near  its  recent  scene  not  to  inspire  llis  enemies 
with  awe.  Ho  was,  therefore,  transported  to  New 
York,  where,  amid  the  cowardly  jeers  of  the  rab- 
ble, ho  for  Homo  time  pursued  the  humble  call- 
ing of  a  candle-maker.  After  a  few  more  tosa- 
ings  on  tho  restless  »<ea  of  life  ho  settled  down 
as  a  farmer  in  the  small  island  of  Caprera,  oft 
tho  Italian  coast. 

From  that  sea-girt  homo  ho  has  often  issued  to 
electrify  tho  world.  Thence,  with  no  mignty 
train  of  ships  or  soldiers,  he  has,  in  our  time, 
sallied  forth  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
to  defy  his  own  sovereign,  to  exasperate  the 
French  Emperor,  and  to  horrify  the  Pope.  There, 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  ho  looks  with  small 
delight  at  honours  and  rewards,  and  awaits  im- 
patiently the  hour  when  Rome  shall  become  in 
very  deed  the  capital  of  Italy. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

a  coiXECTiojr  or 

Cruc  |[ncibtnts  in  Dhbul  &  IBilif  arg 
— #— 

ADMIRAL  BENUOW  AND  THE  8rAMSH  BEVENCE 
OFK1CEUS. 

In  the  j'ear  1686  Captain  Bonbow,  in  his  own 
vessel,  the  Benbow  frigate,  was  attacked  on  hia 
passage  Cadiz  by  a  Sallee  rover,  against  which 
tie  defonded  himself,  though  very  unequal  in  the 
number  of  men,  with  tho  utmost  bravery.  At 
length  tho  Moors  boarded  hitn,  but  wero  very 
quickly  beaten  out  of  his  ship  again,  with  the 
loss  ot  thirteen  men,  whose  heads  Captain  Ben- 
bow  ordered  to  be  cut  off  and  brown  into  a  tub 
of  pork  pickle.  When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz  ho 
went  on  shore,  and  ordered  a  ne?ro  servant  to 
follow  him  with  the  Moors'  heads  in  a  sack. 
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lie  had  scarcely  landed  before  the  officer*  of  the 
revenue  inquired  what  ho  had  pot  in  his  sack. 
The  captain  answered,  "  Salt  provisions  for  my 
own  use."  44  That  may  bo,"  answered  the  officers, 
"  but  we  must  insist  on  seeing  them."  Captain 
Bcnbow  alleged  that  ho  was  no  stranger  there, 
nnd  prctendt-d  to  take  it  ill  that  he  was  suspected. 
The  offkers  told  him  that  tho  magistrates  were 
fitting  not  far  off,  and  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
his  word  his  servant  might  carry  the  provisions 
where  he  ph  ased,  but  that  othorwi.se  it  was  not 
in  their  pe»we-r  to  grant  any  su<h  dispensation. 
They  accordingly  marchrd  to  the  custom-house, 
Mr.'lknlx.w  in  Iront,  hie  man  in  the  centre,  and 
the  officer*  in  the  rear.  The  magistrates  treated  j 
the  captain  with  great  civility,  told  hiin  they  | 
were  sorry  1o  make  a  point  of  such  a  trirlo,  but 
that,  since  he  had  refu-cd  t<»  show  tho  contents  of 
his  Kick  to  tho  officers,  thoy  wire  obliged  to 
demand  a  sight  of  them,  and  that,  as  they 
doubted  not  they  were  salt  provisions,  tho  show- 
ing of  them  could  be  of  no  great  consequence  one 
way  or  the  other.  "  I  told  you,"  said  the  cap- 
tain sternly,  "  they  were  wilt  provisions  for  my 
own  use.  Cro^ar,  throw  them  down  upon  the 
table  ;  nnd,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  them,  they  are 
at  jour  service."  Tho  Spaniards  were  forcibly 
struck  at  the  sight  of  the  Moors  heads,  and  no 
lc*a  astonished  at  tho  account  of  tho  captain's 
adventure,  who  with  so  small  a  force  had  suc- 
cessfully defeated  such  a  number  of  barbarians. 

THE  MATCH-MAKEK  FOILED. 

The  passion  of  Frederick  the  Great  for  having 
very  tall  nun  in  his  army  was  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  that  lie  njaredno  expense  to  obtain  them 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Ono  day,  when  tra- 
velling without  attendants,  nnd  very  plainly  clad, 
he  perceived,  digging  in  a  field,  a  young  woman 
of  gigantic  stature,  being  nearly  seven  feet  high. 
The  thought  immediately  struck  him  that  she 
would  make  a  famous  wile  for  ono  of  his  tallest 
grenadiers.  He  therefore  dismounted,  and,  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  the  peasant,  was 
overjoyed  to  learn  that  she  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  and  still  unmnrried.  Hereupon  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  to  the  colonel 
of  his  guards : — 

"  You  are  to  marry  the  bearer  of  this  note  with 
the  tallest  of  my  grenadiers.  Take  care  that  the 
cerenwny  be  jxrjormed  immediately,  and  in  ynur 
pretense.  )  mt  must  be  responsible  to  vie  for  the 
execution  (>J  this  order." 

The  king  gave  this  letter  to  the  young  woman, 
without  informing  her  of  it*  contents,  ordeml  her 
to  deliver  it  punctually  according  to  direction*, 
and,  making  her  a  handsome  present,  continued 
his  journey. 

"When  Frederick  returned  to  Herlin,  and  called 
for  his  inteiesting  couple,  what  Mere  his  rage  and 
chagrin  to  tind  his  favourite  grenadier  united  for 
life  to  a  shrivelled  nnd  wizened  old  woman  more 
suited  to  to  his  grandmother!  The  colonel  in 
vain  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  alleging  that 
what  had  been  done  was  in  accordance  with  his 
Majesty's  orders  :  the  king  was  implacable. 

It  eventually  transpired  that  tho  young  woman, 
not  knowing  who  had  spoken  to  her,  and  deeming 
it  of  little  consequence  who  delivered  tho  letter, 
had  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  the  old  beldame,  and 
the  colonel,  surprised  at  tho  order,  but  not  daring 


to  disoliey,  had  had  tho  elisapv  cable  marriage* 
pcrfornud,  not  inoro  to  ti  c  grenadier's  regret 
than  to  the  old  woman's  satisfaction. 

timely  srecovn. 

The  Turks,  having  made  themselves  masters 
of  S hurras,  laid  siege  to  Traiubaula.  The  nobility 
resident  in  the  environs,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  fortress,  on  se»  iug  tho  imminence  of  tho 
danger,  and  not  being  infornnd  of  tho  succours- 
which  were  approaching,  communicated  their 
fears  t*»  the  garrison,  and  detenuiued  to  deliver 
up  the  placo. 

The  wife  of  tho  governor,  having  privately 
heard  tho  resolution  they  had  just  taken,  went 
to  tho  breach  to  inform  her  husband  of  what 
had  passed.  Chrosonowski  instantly  Hew  to  the 
council.  "  It  is  yet  uncertain,"  said  he,  "  whother 
the  enemy  will  master  us :  hut  this  is  certain, 
that  if  you  persist  in  your  dastardly  resolution  I 
will  burn  every  one  of  you  alive  in  this  hall. 
The  soldiers  are  at  this  moment  at  the  doors,  and 
the  torches  lighted,  ready  to  execute  my  orders." 
This  firmness  hael  tho  desired  effect,  and  they 
continued  to  defend  themselves  with  the  utmost 
fortitude. 

The  Turks,  on  the'r  side,  redoubled  their  efforts. 
Repulsed  in  four  assaults,  they  wero  now  medi- 
tating a  fifth.  Chrosonowrki  himself  appeared 
alarmed,  when  his  wife,  mistaking  his  disquietude* 
for  weakness,  presented  to  him  two  peugnards. 
"If  thou  surrender* at,"  said  she  fiercely,  "ono 
of  these  shall  bo  against  thy  life,  and  tho  other 
against  my  own." 

At  that  instant  the  Polish  army  arrived,  and 
compelled  the  raising  eif  the  siogo. 

THUEB  01.11  TAU8  AND  LORD  NELSON. 

Duiu.no  Lord  Nelson's  visit  to  Salisbury  in 
September,  1800,  among  tho  cruwd  assembled 
before  tho  council-house  ho  caught  sight  of  a 
sailor  who  had  served  under  him  at  tho  battle  of 
tho  Nile.  Calling  the  man  forward,  he  expressed 
the  satisfaction  ho  should  ever  feel  on  meeting 
any  who  had  borne  a  part  on  that  proud  day,  and 
dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  present. 

Another  sailor  then  stepped  forward  who,  at 
Heldor  Point,  had  met  with  a  fato  similar  t<> 
his  lordship's  at  Tencriflo,  in  tho  loss  of  an  arm. 
Nelson's  sympathy  was  at  onco  excite  J,  and  his- 
fellow-sufferer  soon  went  away  with  a  substantial 
token  of  the  hero's  feelings. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Nelson  should  next 
discover  among  the  e-mwd  n  person  who  had  at- 
tended him  at  the  time  he  lost  his  arm,  and  had 
assisted  at  the  amputation.  The  noble  admiral 
beckoned  him  up  the  stairs  of  the  e  »uncil-house, 
nnd,  meeting  him  as  he  approached,  took  him  by 
the  hand  with  a  present  iu  his  own.  As  tho  man 
•  withdrew  he  to  >k  from  his  bosom  a  pioco  e»f  laco 
which  he  had  torn  from  the  amputated  arm,  dc- 
elat  ing  he  would  preserve  it  to  his  last  breath. 
I^eud  Nelson  bado  him  farewell  with  an  emotion 
which  no  effort  could  stitle. 

A  8TKAXOB  nEQVEST. 

"When  Pe:cr  the  Great  was  on  his  passage 
from  Holland,  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  David  Mitchell,  his 
Majesty  asked  a  great  variety  of  questions  con- 
ceding tho  modes  of  punishing  seamen  in  tho 
liritish  navy.  When  tho  admiral  mentioned 
ked-hauling,  among  many  others,  the  czar  do- 
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sired  it  might  bo  explained  to  him,  not  by  words, 
but  by  experiment.  This  the  admiral  declined, 
as  he  had  not  at  that  time  an  offender  who  de- 
served correction.  The  czar  replied,  "  Take  one 
of  mv  men."  But  Sir  David  informed  him  that 
all  oil  board  his  Bhip  wero  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  Englnnd,  and  ho  whs  accountable 
for  every  man  there  according  to  those  laws, 
upon  which  the  monarch  persisted  no  further  in 
hU  request. 

PEOUEE8  OF  THEFT. 

A  feasant  threw  himself  at  tho  feet  of 
■Charles  XII.  complaining  tliat  one  of  his  grena- 
diers had  rubbed  him  and  his  family  of  their  din- 
ner. M  Is  it  true,"  i^aid  Charles  sternly,  "  that 
you  havo  robl«d  thin  man  r"  Tho  soldier  re- 
plied, "  Sir,  I  have  nut  dono  so  much  harm  to 
this  man  as  your  Majesty  has  done  to  his  master  ; 
for  you  havo  taken  from  Augustus  a  kingdom,  but 
I  havo  only  taken  from  this  peasant  a  dinner." 
Charles  made  tho  peasant  amends,  and  pardoned 
the  grenadier  for  his  bold  remoustrance,  saying, 
41  My  friend,  you  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  if 
I  teok  Poland  from  Augustus  1  did  not  take  it  for 
myself." 


Calcs  of  tfje  <£;tmp  ^fire  atiu  fbc 

(Quarter-*]  eck. 
— • — 

LIFE  AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  D.  DlLLYAaD.  Author  of  "  Talc  In  the  Cabin." 

ciiAFTEit  via.  (oontinued.) 

Grasting  his  cutlass  with  both  hands,  Nixon 
dealt  so  tremendous  a  blow  at  tho  head  of  his 
adversary  that  Phil,  who  had  only  timo  to  raise 
his  guard,  was  driven  back  by  the  force  of  tho  cut, 
and,  his  foot  slipping  in  the  blood  that  already 
covered  tho  deck,  ho  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
heavily,  jerking  ono  of  tho  pistols  out  of  his 
belt. 

11 1  havo  you  now,  curse  and  confound  yeu ! " 
shouted  Nixon,  as  he  made  a  downward  drive 
with  tho  po*nt  of  his  sword. 

"No,  I'll  bo  hanged  if  you  havo!"  exclaimed 
Ben,  and  with  a  sudden  sweep  of  his  cutlass  he 
dashed  tho  weapon  from  tho  boatswain's  hand, 
and  sent  it  careerin?  into  the  sea.  Two  pistol- 
shots  were  fired  at  tho  same  moment,  and  the  man 
fighting  by  his  side  fell  on  Nixon's  shoulder, 
and  both  men  came  to  tho  deck,  tho  one  dead,  the 
other  scatheless. 

"  Wo  give  in !  we  givo  in  !  Morcy !  "  rose  in  a 
cry  of  supplication,  as  somo  four  or  five  men 
nun?  away  their  handspikes  and  knives  and 
huddled  together  before  the  binnacle. 

"Cursed  cowards!"  muttered  Nixon  between 
his  teeth  as  he  suddenly  possessed  himself  of  tho 
fallen  pistol.  Bounding  to  his  feet,  ho  put  tho 
muzzle  in  Philip's  face,  as  at  tho  same  instant  he 
also  rose  from  tho  deck.  "  Now,  you  lubberly 
fool,  it's  my  turn." 

Before,  however,  he  could  press  tho  trigger 
Phil  dashed  up  the  hand  with  his  sword,  and  the 
pieco  discharged  itself  in  the  air.  With  a  howl  of 
rage  and  pain,  Nixon  seized  the  barrel  with  his 


loft  hand,  as  tho  other,  cut  and  bleeding,  dropped 
by  his  side,  and,  with  a  savage  oath,  hurled  the 
useless  weapon  at  the  head  of  his  en»my. 

Adroitly  avoiding  the  missile,  Phil  instantly 
turned  to  pursue  the  arch  leader  of  the  mutiny, 
who  had  flei  with  rapid  bounds  to  the  bows  and 
thrown  overboard  a  large  faggot  which  that  morn- 
ing had  been  bought  by  the  steward  for  lighting 
fires. 

"  Fool !"  cried  Nixon,  brandishing  a  knife  in 
his  left  hand,  "  I  hated  you  before  to-night,  I  now 
sww  that  I  will  have  your  blood  ;  I'll  follow  you 
till  I  have  your  life.  Think  of  it,  and  let  the  fear 
of  my  vengeance  haunt  you,  for  I'll  have  your 
life,  "idiot!  fool!  back!"  and,  springing  from  Un- 
ship's  side,  he  dropped  like  a  plummet  into  the 
sea. 

Mounting  the  foremost  ratlins,  Philip:  gazed 
down  on  the  tranquil  water,  now  faintly  illu- 
mined by  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  animal- 
cule, and  by  the  faint  rays  of  a  crescent  moon 
just  partially  revealing  itself.  The  form  of  the 
boatswain  soon  made  itself  apparent,  hnrdly  a 
fathom  from  the  ship's  side,  bestriding  the  faggot 
and  propelling  it  towards  the  shore  with  bis  free 
Instinctively  Phil  drew  the  other  pistol  from  Lis 
belt  and  levelled  it  at  tho  escaping  mutineer. 
He  was  still  within  range,  and  Phil  was  sure  of 
his  aim,  but,  hating  tho  man  as  he  did,  he  could 
not  in  cool  blood  shoot  even  his  bitterest  enemy, 
and  after  an  idlo  parade  of  taking  Bight  he  re- 
turnod  the  pistol  to  his  belt.  That  he  had  reason 
afterwards  to  regret  this  forbearance  wo  shall 
have  occasion  in  tho  sequel  to  show. 

*'  There  he  is,  tho  ringleader,  and  escaping,  by 
Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Burton,  levelling  a 
rifle.  "  Ay,  I  have  him  now!"  he  continued,  *s 
he  prepared  to  fire  the  shot. 

"  No,  no,  Captain  Burton ;  neither  I  nor  the 
men  with  mo  havo  used  a  pistol  to-night.  Be- 
sides, I  havo  allowed  him  to  escape,"  cried  Phil, 
pushing  asido  tho  rifle.  "  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  reach  the  shore  on  such  a  catamaran  as  that ; 
he  is  suro  to  be  drowned  in  the  breakers  over  the 
bar.    Leave  him  to  his  fate." 

"  I  am  not  in  tho  habit  of  being  dictated  to  ia 
my  own  ship,  young  man,"  replied  the  captain 
haught  ily.  "You  have  behaved  very  well  hitherto, 
but  don't  cirry  your  pood  conduct  too  far.  Hands 
off  my  piece  if  you  please.  1  wiB  kill  the  muti- 
nous dog— as  I  livo  I  will !" 

"  And  the  next  time  a  mutiny  breaks  out,  while 
I  am  on  board  this  ship,  they  shall  cut  your 
throat,  for  I'll  not  lift  a  hand  to  quell  it,  if  that's 
the  way  you  reward  thopo  who  have  saved  you," 
replied  Den,  who  had  followed  Phil  to  the  bows. 

"  Ditto  hero,"  muttored  Bill.  "  I  don't  mind 
a  scratch  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  but  if  Master 
Phil's  to  be  snubbed  that  way  for  saving  your  life, 
and  tho  ship  too,  why  tho  next  mutiny  you  may 
suppress  yourself,  that's  all." 

"  I'll  speak  to  you  presently,  you  discontented 
dogs,"  replied  the  captain,  as  he  drew  his  rifle 
from  tho  hand  of  Phil,  took  aim  at  tho  fast- 
rcceding  figure  of  Nixon,  and  fired. 

The  rudo  horse  on  which  Nixon  was  stated 
suddenly  swept  round,  and  the  boatswain  was 
flung  forward  on  his  chest  with  his  arms  im- 
mersed in  tho  wator.  Tho  shot  had  struck  the 
faggot  and  missed  the  man. 

Impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  Phil 
had  fired,  Nixon  rose  suddenly  on  his 
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•cat,  and,  shaking  his  dripping  arm  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship,  exclaimed,  with  an  oath — 

"You  cowardly  sneaking  dandy,  I'll  not  for* 
get  that  dastardly  shot  when  my  time  conies  to 
pay  off  the  debt  I  owe  you.  Go,  hide  your  head, 
you  coward ;  I  spit  at  you !"  and,  using  redoubled 
force,  Nixon  sent  his  catamaran  through  the 
water  with  extraordinary  speed. 

Seeing  the  inutility  of  any  further  attempt  on 
the  escaping  mutineer,  the  annoyed  and  irritated 
captain  threw  his  ride  over  his  shoulder,  and 
pullenly  proceeded  aft,  where  Captain  Somcre  and 
the  other  hands  had  already  secured  in  irons  the 
mutineers  who  had  surrendered,  and  were  ex- 
amining by  the  light  of  several  lanterns  the 
stale  of  the  wounded. 

"The  infernal  rascal  has  escaped  after  all, 
Somen,  and  that  too  through  the  cursed  folly  of 
your  pet  Phil,  as  you  call  him,"  exclaimed 
Burton,  as  ho  approached  the  group  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  nearly  fell  over  a  row  of  dead 
fx  «lies  which  had  been  drawn  up  near  the  after- 
hntch.   **  What's  the  result  of  tne  scriminage ':" 

"  A  bad  job  altogether ;  too  much  blood,  Bur- 
ton," replied  Captain  Somcrs,  rising  from  tho 
ttido  of  a  wounded  man.  "  We  have  used  the  pistol 
too  freely." 

"I'll  be  cursed  if  we  have.  I'd  have  shot 
every  mutinous  rascal  if  I  had  had  my  way,  and 
sent  them  all  to  Davy  Jones  without  mercy. 
Iiow  many  croakers  have  your4' 

"  Too  many,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  tho  I 
more  humane  Somen.  "  .One  of  our  own  men  and 
four  of  the  mutineers  killed  outright,  ono  of  ours 
with  a  broken  arm,  and  three  of  theirs  badly 
hurt  with  cutlass  wounds." 

"And  four  in  irons,  ready  for  the  gibbet,"  re- 
sponded the  captain,  counting  the  men. 

'*  That  must  depend  upon  the  consul  at  Trin- 
conialoo,"  replied  somen.  *'  But  there's  one  man 
missing  whose  absence  I  can't  account  far ;  it's 
r.lnin  ho  isn't  among  the  dead  or  tho  wounded." 

"  Who's  that  r 

"  What !  Saunden  ?  Well,  I  thought  I  might 
hnvo  depended  upon  Aim ;  but  I  suppose  he's  as 
bad  as  the  rest,  and  has  escaped  with  that  rascal 
of  youn,  Nixon." 

"The  boatswain  wouldn't  join  us,"  said  one  of 
I  he  men  in  irons,  "  or  tell  where  tho  arms  wero 
kept,  or  else  you  wouldn't  havo  had  it  all  your 
own  way  to-night.  If  you  want  Saunders,  you'll 
find  him  nailed  in  his  Sunk,  and  battened  down 
in  the  fok'scl ;  that  is,  if  ho  ain't  choked  for  air 
l>y  this  time,"  and,  crossing  his  arms,  the  sailor 
leant  back  against  tho  bulwarks  and  protended  to 
go  to  sleep. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Phil  P'  exclaimed  Captain 
Somcrs,  looking  up,  aa  Phil,  Ben,  and  Bill 
gathered  at  his  side. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  but  henceforth  I  shall  do  no- 
thing without  orders,"  he  replied  quietly. 

"  Then  go,  in  Heaven's  namo,  and  resruo  tho 
poor  boatswain.  There's  no  knowing  how  long  he 
may,  in  this  stifling  weather,  havo  been  shut  up 
in  that  coffin  of  a  bunk." 

"  I  think  he's  as  guilty  as  any  of  the  others, 
for  all  his  being  shut  up  in  his  berth,  or  why 
didn't  ho  come  and  tell  me  of  the  intended  mutiny 
before  I  sent  half  tho  crew  on  shoro?"  replied 
Burton. 

"Porhaps  he  had  no  opportunity,  and  moat 


likely  they  would  not  allow  him  to  quit  tho 
fok'scl  after  he  had  refused  to  join  the  othen." 

"  Ah !  Somen,  old  boy,  you  arc  a  deuced  sight 
too  tender-hearted  for  this  trade,  and  always  ready 
to  find  excuses  for  such  skulking  hounds.  Never- 
theless, go  and  sec  if  he's  alivo  or  dead." 

Phil,  attended  by  his  two  faithful  companion* 
and  followed  by  others  of  the  crew,  instantly 
hurried  forward  to  execute  the  commission,  when 
the  voice  of  the  commander  was  heard  calliug — 
"  Como  back  here,  you  skulking  lazy  scoun- 
drels !  There's  quite  enough  for  that  duty.  Back 
here,  and  swab  up  the  deck,  and  get  this  beastly 
blood  washed  off.  By  the  I/ml,  Somen,"  he 
added,  totto  voce,  to  his  friend,  "  if  I  find  that 
Saunden  could  havo  told  me  about  this  mutiny 
I'll  put  him  in  chains  and  havo  him  hanged." 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  vindictive ':"  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

"  Why,  why,  do  you  ask  me  P  Because  he  was 
tho  only  one  bosidoa  the  fint  mnte  and  mysolf 
who  knew  the  real  value  of  our  cargo,  and  that  wo 
had  half  a  million  of  Bpecie  in  gold  coin  on  board, 
and  tho  exact  spot  too  where  it  was  stowed." 

"  I  think  his  refusal  to  tell  where  the  arms 
were  is  a  strong  proof  that  ho  would  have  been 
silent  about  tho  bullion,"  was  the  reply  of  Somen 
as  ho  rose  from  the  side  of  a  wounded  roan  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck  with  his 
friend. 

"  How  should  they  havo  known  at  all  of  tho 
I  gold  on  board  if  ho  hadn't  peached?  It's  no 
use  your  saying  a  word,  Somers,"  the  other  inter- 
pos  d,  as  ho  observed  his  friend  about  to  reply. 
"  I  think  Saunden  has  let  the  fdot  out,  and  that 
has  been  taken  hold  of  by  that  rascal  Nixon  to 
corrupt  the  men ;  and  he  shall  swing  for  it.'1 

"  Ay,  but  you  must  prove  that  fact  fint,  Bur- 
ton." 

"  It  ain't  hard  to  prove  any  fact  after  a  mutiny,, 
and  if  I  can  find  a  link  to  hang  a  suspicion  on 
he  shall  swing  for  it,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here." 
"  You'll  think  differently  to-morrow,  Burton." 
"  Shall  I  ?  Stop  and  see.  I'll  hang  him,  by — 
What's  tho  matter  now?"  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
as  a  singular  noise  was  heard  from  tho  forward 
part  of  the  ship,  the  purport  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  first  duty  of  Phil  and  his  two  associates, 
when  they  advanced  to  the  roseuo  of  the  immured 
boatswain,  was  to  arm  themselves  with  hammcn 
and  tools  to  wrench  open  any  obstruction  that 
might  have  been  placed  before  his  berth. 

Taking  with  them  a  couple  of  lanterns,  Phil 
and  his  active  assistants  were  not  long  in  opening 
tho  slides  of  the  companion  and  uncovering  the 
skylight,  admitting  a  rush  of  the  fresh  night 
air  into  tho  almost  oven-like  temperature  of  the 
forecastle.  On  entering  this  closo  and  foul  re- 
fectory and  dormitory  of  the  sailors  a  largo  sail, 
folded  and  nailed  over  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
remote  berths,  immediately  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  tho  three  exploren. 

Taking  out  his  knife,  Phil  instantly  plunged 
the  blade  into  the  canvas,  and,  ripping  round  tho 
woodwork,  tore  out  the  obstruction,  when  a  cry 
of  indignant  astonishment  involuntarily  bunt 
from  each  as  their  eyes  fell  on  tho  gagged  and 
bound  body  of  the  apparently  lifeless  boatswain. 

That  exclamation  brought  tho  captains  and 
roost  of  the  hands  to  tho  skylight,  with  a  question* 
from  Burton  of — 
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"  What's  tho  matter  now  P   I*  ho  dead  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  Kir,  but  I'm  afraid  he  i«,"  | 
replied  Phil  ns  he  tore  out  tho  filthy  old  shoe  the 
mutineers  had  thrust  into  hi-*  mouth  as  n  gn,T,  I 
nnd  cut  the  cords  with  which  they  had  *<>  nee  1-  | 
lossly  bound  his  feet  and  hands.     Lifting  tlio 
b  idy  from  tho  berth  to  tho  tuble,  the  thro*1  men  1 
hognu  chafing  the  limbs  nnd  dashing  water  in 
lite  face,  anil,  procuring  some  rum,  poured  a  fev/  j 
spoonfuls  of  grog  down  tho  passive  throat. 

Finding  that  the  stilling  heat  of  tho  foroenstle 
nffordel  them  no  chance  of  restoring  animation 
to  the  apparently  dead  man,  Leu  and  Hill,  under 
Phil's  direct  im,"  carried  the  senseless  body  to  the 
dock,  placed  it  beside  nn  open  scupper,  dashed 
some  more  water  over  the  face,  nnd  then,  leaving 
it  to  the  resuscitating  power  of  nature,  looked  up 
for  further  orders. 

Tho  co  d  land  breezes  that  usually  rise  from  1 
the  centre  of  the  island  at  the  break  of  tho  day,  ! 
nnd  blow  in  all  directions  out  to  seaward,  camo 
gratefully  towards  the  ship,  and  seemed  to  impart 
new  life  nnd  energy  to  nil. 

As  the  fresh  aromatic  nir,  loaded  with  all  tho 
balsamic  odours  of  the  denso  forests  of  Ceylon, 
crept  through  tho  open  scuppers  of  the  Ihjuinct 
tho  effect  on  the  apparently  dead  body  of  Saunders 
was  most  extraordinary.  The  cycB  slowly  opened,  I 
the  pupils  expanded  to  so  great  nn  extent  a-s  to 
seem  perfectly  black,  the  chest  rose  with  a  slow 
but  steady  expansion,  and  then,  with  a  faint  nigh 
of  relief,  gradually  subsided,  to  be  again  slowly 
inflated.  Tho  livid  look  of  the  lips  nnd  the  yel- 
low corpse-like  appearance  of  the  fnee  gave  way 
to  a  natural  healthy  huo  ;  the  whites  of  tho  eyes, 
f»o  lately  bloodshot  from  congestion,  assumed 
their  wonted  clearness,  the  pupils  themselves  now 
showing  their  proper  character  of  an  open  fearless 
blue  ;  while,  at  tho  same  instant,  his  lips  opened 
and  he  ejaculated— 

"  Hands  off,  you  murdering  thieves  !  Only  lot 
me  have  fair  piny,  one  at  a  time,  and  I'll  send 
any  six  of  you  to  Davy  Jones." 

"Hullo!  messmate,  all  right  again!'"  cried  Phil 
cheerily.  "  Here,  take  a  pull  nt  this  grog,  nnd  it 
will  put  von  on  your  pins  again  in  no  time." 

"  What,  Phil,  my  lad,  is  that  you :  "What's 
become  of  those  Nixon  rascals  I'"  replied  Saunders  ' 
ns  he  seated  himself  with  his  back  to  tho  bul-  • 
works  nnd  took  the  proffered  liquor. 

"  Some  gone  to  Davy  Jones,  some  escaped,  and  : 
tho  rest  are  in  the  bilboes." 

"All  right;  ain't  I  glad!"  he  ejaculated,  as  he 
twisted  his  neck  and  felt  his  throat,  as  if  he 
feared  to  find  a  displacement  of  some  of  the  bones. 
"The  cowardly  thieves  have  given  me  such  a 
twist  of  my  throttle  that  I  thought  ii  was  all 
dicky  with  mo.  But  I  shall  be  nble  to  hail  that 
black-fnced  rascal  Nixon  yet,  and  let  him  feel 
tho  weight  of  my  fist  afore  I've  done  with  him  ! 
or  cried  quits  f«>r  this  trick." 

"  Here,  give  us  your  fin,  old  boy,  nnd  get  on 
your  legs  again,"  rejoined  Phil,  as  ho  helped  tho 
boatswain  to  rise.    "  We  nover  thought  to  hear 
your  voice  again ;  you  seemed  out-and-out  dead  ! 
when  we  took  you  out  of  the  bunk." 

"  I  thought  it  was  all  over  too  when  they  tied 
my  hands  and  filled  up  my  mouth  and  nailed  a  1 
foresail  over  tho  berth.  I  made  a  desperate 
strugglo  to  get  tho  thing  out  of  my  throat  and 
break  the  cords  on  my  wrists,  but  no  good,  1  only 
contrived  to  givo  mjsclf  a  thundering  rap  on  tho  ' 


head,  that  seemed  to  knock  tho  life  right  out  of 
me,  for  I  don't  know  of  nothing  arterward*  till 
now." 

"  Well,  your  escape  wan  a  miracle,  and  wc  were 
only  just  in  time  to  save  you.  But  you  must  (.:< 
art  now  to  the  skipper,  Saundcr*;  he"  wants  to  s».? 
you." 

"Ay,  ay,  lad,  I  knows,  and  am  just  gettin; 
under  weigh." 

With  the  first  light  of  day  tho  prisoners  were 
removed  to  tho  after-hold,  the  wounded  in*  n  car- 
ried to  a  sick  bay  ex  temp-wised  in  the  f>rwjri 
hold,  and  the  dead  placed  und>T  a  tarpaulin  anl 
the  shade  of  the  launch  till  the  authorities  ca 
«hur«.»  cuiild  bo  communicated  with,  f.»r  which 
purpose  Phil  and  bin  two  faithful  companion* 
were  then  preparing  themselves. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  authorities  having  inves- 
tigated the  mutiny,  and  Captain  Hurtou  havinr 
made  up  his  crew  to  the  proper  number,  a  wr- 
geant  and  file  of  marines  were  sent  on  board  t> 
guard  the  treasure-  and  look  after  the  prisoner? 
till  their  arrival  at  Calcutta.    The  dead  were  then 
hastily  stitched  in  their  hammocks  and  after  a 
scant  ceremony  rolled  into  the  sea,  th-i  de<k.» 
were  again  Hushed  and  swabbed,  tho  handspike's 
fitted  to  the  capstan,  and,  to  u  jovial  chorus,  the 
ponderous  anchor  was  lifted  from  its  in>s.y  Uid, 
and  the  white  sails,  dropping  like  curtains  from 
their  lofty  spars,  were  sheeted  home.    Befure  the 
light  puffs  of  the  evening  gale  the  Defiance  rii*A 
up  the  magnificent  Hay  of  Bengal,  watched  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  by  Phil  and  his  two  com- 
panions, as  the  boat,  with  all  their  traps  for  a  long 
spell  on  shore,  was  blowly  rowed  up  tho  streaiu 
to  the  city. 

CHArTEn  IX.— AN  ADYENTCItE  WITH  A  CROCO- 
DILE. 

Suddenly,  with  a  graceful  inclination,  the 
lb  fiance  fell  over  on  the  starboard  tack,  and. 
catching  the  full  force  of  the  freshening  breeze, 
stretched  across  the  sea  of  molten  gold,  casting 
far  out  on  the  burnished  tide  the  warm  shadow  of 
her  spars  and  tracery. 

"  She  has  caught  all  the  wind  she  will  have  to- 
night, Ben,"  observed  Phil,  after  attentively 
watching  for  a  few  minutes  tho  action  of  th": 
barquo  under  her  altered  course.  "  It's  no  usr 
waehing  her  any  longer,  no  I  move  that  we 
inarch." 

"  We  shall  hardly  make  our  quarter?  at  tlif 
Packet  afore  it's  dark  anyhows,  ami,  as  \t? 
bits  of  jungle  and  paddy  ground  'twixt  1m  re  ari 
Trincomaleo  ain't  a  bit  too  safe.  I  vote  we  st.v 
at  «.nce,"  replied  Bill,  who  had  been  on  the  island 
before. 

"  Specially  as  them  two  Lascar  thieves  w  ith  all 
our  traps,  are  trying  to  get  out  of  si^ht  in  ib<? 
leaches  of  the  river.  Bont  ah->v  !  hold  hard,  y<u 
beggars!"  ejaculated  Bill,  who  had  for  .some  time 
kept  a  vigilant  supervision  on  the  hjat,  which, 
loaded  with  Phil's  and  their  own  sea-chests,  the 
Lascars  were  evidently  attempting  to  get  by  de- 
grees beyond  the  reach  nnd  observation  .f  their 
owners  as  they  sauntered  ou  shore.  "  Belar 
there!  Do  you  hear 't  Lay  on  your  oars  till  we 
overhaul  you,"  observing  that  the  men,  who  boA 
heard  and  understood  what  was  said  to  them, 
still  kept  too  far  ahead  to  bo  at  all  satisfactory, 
especially  in  the  fast-closing  darkness. 
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"  May  I  never  tasto  soft  tack  again  if  I  don't  1 
Kencli  them  empty-bellied  niggers  a  lesson  they 
■won't  forget !"  cried  Bill,  ns  he  prepared  to  hurry 
along  tho  bank  to  get  abreast  of  the  boat. 

"  Stop,  Bill,  I've  a  better  plan,"  observed  Phil, 
laying  nis  hand  on  his  companion's  shoulder. 
"  Besides,  it  will  address  itself  more  to  their  fears 
than  your  scheme,"  and,  picking  up  two  long 
piece*  of  bamboo  from  the  ground,  ho  proceeded 
rapidly  to  bind  them  together.  "  Another  thing, 
Hill,"  he  continual,  fastening  a  revolver  holf-way 
down  the  canes,  "  if  you  try  to  keep  to  the  margin 
of  tho  river  you  will  be  certain  to  fall  into  somo 
pully-hole  or  morass,  when  you'll  have  a  leg  or  i 
an  arm  snapped  off  just  as  you'd  bito  off  the  half 
-of  a  radish.' 

"Why,  what  do  you  moan,  governor  r"  de- 
manded Bill,  with  a  look  of  evident  alarm  and 
•wonder. 

'*  Why,  that  these  muddy  banks  and  stagnant 
I>ool»,  on  both  sides  of  tho  river,  are  alive  with 
-crocodiles  so  savage  that  they  often  bilo  a  boat 
in  two." 

«*  A  crocodile,  governor  ?  Ain't  them  like  the  , 
Loosianna  caymans  r" 

"  The  same,  only  much  larger  and  far  moro 
vicious.    All  the  Indian  rivers  are  nlivo  with 
them.    Now,  I'll  show  you  how  I'll  bring  those 
J.ascar  rascals  to  reason.'  They'll  take,  at  such  a 
■distance,  this  nondescript  piece  of  mine  for  a  | 
Kingnll,"  and  ho  held  out  the  spliced  bamW,  to  [ 
which  his  revolver  was  lashed,  and  laughed  at  its  | 
grotesque  appearance. 

Look,  Phil !"  exclaimed  Bon.  "  They  are 
pulling  across  for  that  wooded  bend  of  the  river. 
Shall  I  hail  them  before  they  are  out  of  sight  Y' 

**  No ;  let  me  try  the  effect  of  this  first,"  und, 
raising  the  canes  to  his  shoulder,  Phil  fired  one 
of  the  chambers  of  his  revolver.    Though  tho 
pistol-shot  dropped  into  tho  water  considerably 
to  the  rear  of  the  boat,  the  Lascara'  quick  ears 
instantly  told  them  the  pieco  was  loaded,  and  j 
only  good  fortune  had  wived  them  from  a  close  j 
acquaintance  with  the  sped  bullet.    But,  though  | 
they  instantly  ceased  rowing  and  gazed  at  the 
three  sailors,  no  attempt  was  made  to  return. 

Firing  a  second  shot,  as  he  saw  them,  having 
recovered  from  thou-  momentary  alarm,  again  bend 
their  bodies  to  the  oars  to  pursue  their  original 
course,  Phil  lowered  his  canes,  slipped  his  re- 
volver to  their  end,  and,  throwing  a  piece  of  twino 
round  the  trigger,  raised  the  formidable-looking 
ImtTPl  to  his  shoulder.   Those  in  the  boat  directly  | 
saw  the  action,  and,  fully  believing  they  wero  : 
under  the  firo  of  a  gingnll,  threw  up  their  oars  as 
a  sign  of  submission,  as  Phil,  pulling  the  twine,  1 
brought  down  tho  hammer  of  his  revolver,  and  , 
the  third  chamber  was  emptied  with  such  true 
effect  that  the  ball  struck  one  of  the  upraised  , 
sculls,  shivering  the  blade  into  two  portions,  and 
nearly  knocking  over  tho  thieving  rascal  who 
held  it. 

Perfectly  satisfied  of  the  folly  of  an  attempted 
escape,  they  began  to  paddle  the  boat  along,  and 
na  near  to  the  bank  whero  the  owners  of  tho 
coveted  property  stood  as  was  possible.  But,  as, 
with  only  ono  oar  and  a  stump,  this  was  a  work  of 
difficulty,  and  threatened  to  delay  them  till  past 
midnight  before  they  could  reach  the  c  ity,  Bill 
proposed  going  on  board,  and  sculling  tho  boat  up 
to  Trincomalee, 

To  effect  this  object,  the  boat  was  worked  into  a 


narrow  creek,  whoso  sides  were  overgrown  with 
tall  jungle  grass  and  dwarf  canes.  Bill  having 
got  on  board,  and  taken  his  stand  with  the  oar 
at  tho  stern  to  scull  tho  boat  up  the  river  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  clear  water,  tho  Lascars,  with  two 
long  bamboos,  began  pushing  the  small  craft 
backwards  out  of  the  creek. 

Just  as  they  had  pushed  the  stern  clear  from 
tho  overhanging  grass,  and  the  boat  was  gliding 
into  tho  deep  water,  thero  was  a  sudden  noise  of 
crushing  canes,  a  violent  parting  of  tho  tall 
reeds,  and  a  bending  of  tho  waving  grass,  and, 
with  a  hideous  grating  sound,  an  innuendo  croco- 
dile started  from  its  lair  in  the  jungle,  rushed  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank  at  tho  entrance  to  the  inlet, 
and  sprang  with  a  tremendous  impetus  at  tho  un- 
conscious Bill,  as  ho  stood  ready  for  action  at  tho 
stem. 

Fortunately,  tho  last  push  of  the  Lascars,  as 
they  used  their  bamboo  poles,  shot  the  boat  out  of 
the  ovcrprown  channel  so  rapidly  that  tho  huge 
reptilo  fell  short  of  his  mark,  and  dropped  liko 
the  stem  of  somo  giant  tr-  e  into  the  river,  dash- 
in;?  tip  the  water  in  a  sheet  of  foam.  As  tho 
hideous  monster  fell,  however,  tho  upper  jaw  of 
its  open  mouth  struck  tho  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
not  two  feet  from  tho  astonished  sailor,  causing 
the  frail  vessel  to  heel  over  in  a  dangerous  manner, 
and  throwing  Bill  down  on  the  opposite  side. 

Springing  to  his  foot  in  an  instant,  Bill  pliod 
his  oar  in  tho  stern  rowlock  with  such  vigour, 
and  shot  the  skiff  ahead  in  so  straight  a  lino, 
that  when  tho  crocodile,  a  few  seconds  subse- 
quently, thrust  his  long  head  out  of  the  water,  it 
was  to'discover  the  tempting  prize  almost  beyond 
his  reach. 

Determined,  howover,  not  to  give  up  the  con- 
test, the  reptilo,  with  a  savage  clash  of  his  jaws, 
turned  his  head  up  stream,  and  followed  tho  boat 
with  a  speed  and  determination  that  would  in  a 
few  minutes  piano  him  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
his  alarmed  victims. 

Phil  saw  in  a  moment  all  the  danger  of  tho 
situation,  and,  dreading  tho  effect  on  Bill,  whoso 
sculling  was  already  becoming  nervous  and  un- 
steady, prepared  at  once  to  create  a  diversion  in 
his  favour.  Shouting  to  the  Lascars,  who  sat 
crouched  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  grasping  their 
bamboos,  ho  directed  them  to  break  ono  of  their 
poles,  and  throw  a  piece  into  tho  river  between 
the  crocodile  and  the  shore. 

It  took  some  time  for  tho  Indians  to  understand 
what  Phil  required,  and  it  was  still  longer  before 
they  could  conceive  for  what  earthy  purpose  tho 
white  snhib  wished  them  to  deprive  themselves 
of  a  weapon  of  defence.  At  length,  however, 
one  of  the  men  gnvo  a  start  of  surprise  and  joy, 
as  if  ho  had  just  acquired  a  sndueu  and  misty 
idea  of  what  was  intended  to  1*;  done.  Whilo 
Phil  was  busy  encouraging  Bill  to  persevere  in 
his  rowing  the  Lascar  took  off  his  turban,  tied  it 
round  the  end  of  his  bamboo  with  a  strip  of  a 
gaudy  handkerchief,  and  then,  hastily  rolling  somo 
jute  matting  round  tho  rest  of  the  cane,  with  a 
shrill  exclamation  of  alarm  ho  Hung  tho  nonde- 
script figure  into  tho  water,  hurrying  to  tho  stern 
of  tno  boat  as  he  did  so,  and  flinging  up  his  arms 
as  if  in  tho  wildest  terror. 

The  moment  the  crocodile  heard  the  splash 
and  tho  exclamation  ho  turned  his  unwieldy  oody 
slowly  round,  and,  seeing  what  looked  in  the  misty 
light  like  a  human  head  and  arm,  made  a  sudden 
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dash  at  the  supposed  victim,  bringing  his  heal 
directly  on  a  line  with  Phil,  who,  with  his  ex- 
temporised gingall,  stood  tirm  as  a  ruck,  taking 
deliberate  aim  at  that  red  fiery  eye. 

Cautiously  watching  his  opportunity,  at  the 
moment  the  crocodile  depressed  his  head  and 
opened  his  jaws  to  close  them  on  the  se.miing 
head  Fhil  fired  his  last  barrel,  and  with  so  true 
an  aim  that  it  enured  the  monster's  eye,  causing 
it  such  acute  pain  that  with  tail  and  head  it 
lashed  the  river  into  a  perfect  cauldron  of  foam. 

"  Scull  away,  Bill!"  cried  Phil  from  the  bank. 
"  Scull  for  your  life,  man !  The  brute  has  just 
dived,  and  will  try  to  upset  or  break  the  boat 
when  he  comes  up. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  river  by  the  frantic 
efforts  of  the  crocodile  to  escape  from  his  suffering 
or  vent  his  rage  on  the  object  he  conceived  had 
led  to  his  agony  was  mo.tt  extraordinary.  After 
he  had  plunged  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  river  a 
sudden  whirlpool  was  seen  on  the  surface,  which 
each  instant  became  more  agitated  and  yeasty, 
when  he  suddenly  rose  to  the  top,  his  jaws  and 
scales  covered  with  long  grass,  slimo,  and  river 
herbage.  Unable  to  see,  but  believing  the  boat  to 
be  where  he  had  left  it,  the  infuriated  monster 
made  several  short  rushes  up  stream,  then  rolled 
over,  and,  using  his  jointed*  tail  like  a  flail,  lashed 
the  water  into  a  sea  of  boiling  foam,  while,  over 
the  discord  of  his  grating  erica  and  the  splash  of 
water,  the  clashing  of  his  jaws  sounded  with 
painful  distinctness. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Bill  and  the  Lascars  that 
they  had  been  nhle  to  get  out  of  the  crocodile's 
reach,  for  had  they  remained  only  a  few  seconds 
lonirer  nothing  could  have  saved  them  from  its 
terrible  violence. 

While  Bill  was  steadily  propelling  the  boat  up 
stream  Phil  and  Ben  stood  watching  the  dying 
efforts  of  the  reptile,  for  that  he  was  dying  became 
more  evident  every  moment.  Instead  of  lashing 
tho  water  or  whirling  violently  round,  he  lay 
now  with  open  jaws  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  ton, 
then  sank  gradually  under  the  surface,  gave  a  sud- 
den convulsive  bound,  and,  flinging  himself  com- 
pletely out  of  tho  river,  fell  on  bis  back  on  thoop- 
posiie  side.  After  performing  the  same  evolutions 
three  or  four  timed  it  lay  for  some  m  >ments  pefcclly 
motionless,  then,  once  more  clashing  its  ponder- 
ous jaws,  whirled  rapidly  round  and  snapped  at 
the  air  and  water  with  a  force  that  sounded  like 
the  clash  of  iron.  This  was  tho  last  effort  of  ex- 
piring nature :  again  the  body  became  passive, 
and  lay  for  a  second  on  its  side,  while  a  torrent 
of  blood  poured  from  the  wounded  eye.  Gradually 
tho  scaly  body  slowly  arched,  and  tho  he;id  and 
tail  noarcd  each  other  till  they  forme  J  n  perfect 
circle ;  alter  remaining  in  thi.s  state  for  a  few 
second*  tho  muscles  relaxed,  tho  reptile  regained 
its  original  length,  rolled  over  on  its  back,  and 
•lowly  began  to  sink. 

Am  Phil  and  Ben  turned  from  tho  spot  to  follow 
the  bwit  the  black-bearded  face  and  scowling 
eyes  ot  Nixon  tho  boatsw.iin  were  cautiously  pro- 
trude! t!>n.ii','h  the  rank  grass  that  skirtod  tho 
river's  bank. 

DM  my  ill-luck  !"  exclaimed  Nixon  fiercely, 
think  that  1  should  have  been  so  near  that 
y  rascal  nnd  not  ■  pistol  or  a  knife  even  to 
o  quits  with  him!    But  I'll  bo  even  with 
1  ho  shook  his  titti  threateningly 
receding  ligui  e  of  Phil. 


"  What's  the  matter  now,  Nixon  ?  Grumbling 
again  as  usual,"  exclaimed  Dick,  as  ho  put  aside 
the  rustling  grass  and  thrust  his  head  and  shoul- 
der* from  the  jungle. 

"There's  no  use  skulking  there  any  longer; 
out  with  you  both,"  replied  Nixon.  ''Matter 
enough.  To  be  close  alongside  of  a  chap  yon  hale, 
who  has  just  gone  and  spoiled  the  best  scheme  to 
make  a  man's  fortune  that  was  ever  invented — to 
have  him  close  to  vou  and  you  not  able  to  mur- 
der him  by  way  ot  recompense !  I  could  bite  my 
flesh  for  rage  and  vexation  ! " 

"What  ain't  done  to-day  can  be  done  to- 
morrow," interposed  the  American.  "  You  hare 
him  here  with  you,  and  revenge  will  be  all  the 
sweeter  for  being  delayed  a  little  while." 

"  After  all,  N  ixon,  how  do  vou  know  it  wu 
the  dandy  cove  that  put  the  spoke  in  your  wheel 
this  time  P"  asked  Dick  as  tho  three  slowly  fol- 
lowed the  others  towards  the  city. 

"  How  do  I  know  it  was  him  r"  demanded 
Nixon  fiercely,  turning  his  vindictive  face  on  his 
companions.  How  do  I  know,"  he  repeated  con- 
temptuously between  his  set  teeth,  "  that  th# 
barque,  with  her  rich  cargo  and  half  a  miBion  «f 
money,  is  now  safely  on  her  way  to  Calcutta,  ir- 
stead  of  being  in  our  hands  ?  Why,  through  your 
infernal  bungling  in  not  being  at  the  tank  in 
time  for  my  letter.  It's  all  through  your  cur*ed 
stupidity  that  it  fell  into  their  hands.  But,  by 
all  the  devils  alow  and  aloft,  I'll  have  my  ven- 
geance yet !  But  come,  it's  no  use  standing 
croaking  here ;  we  must  get  up  to  tho  city  baton 
it's  too  dark  to  see  our  way." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  first,  for  our 
rhino  won't  hold  out  longr"  asked  Joah,  a&  tfc* 
three  moved  forward  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

"  Never  you  fear  ub  »ut  the  money  giving  out,'' 
rejoined  tho  other.  "  My  belt  is  pretty  well  filled 
with  doubloons  and  dollar*,  pieces  of  eight,  and 
gold  eagles.  You  never  fear,  it  hasn't  been  tapped 

Eet,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  large  leather 
elt  that  encircled  his  body.  "  But  I  say.  Josh, 
and  you  too,  Dick,  have  you  noticed  a  Yankee- 
built  clipper,  schooner  rigged,  that  came  over  the 
bar  this  morning  and  took  the  main  channel  up 
to  Triucomalce  P* 

"  What,  11  japanned  yellow  like  a  Dutchman, 
with  taper  spars  and  raking  masts  f"  demanded 
the  tall  American. 

"  That's  tho  craft :  a  reg'lar  beauty ;  not  so 
useful  as  tho  barque,  but  a  first-rate  boat  on  s 
wind,  and  capital  for  showing  a  light  pair  of 
heels,"  replied  Nixon  enthusiastically. 

"  What  about  her  ?"  demanded  Dick.  "  She's 
just  in  with  spices  from  Bat  a  via,  and  is  bound, 
after  taking  on  board  some  bales  of  cinnamon  and 
dye  stuffs,  for  Boston.  I  spoke  to  the  mate  whea 
he  came  ashore." 

"  How  many  hands  does  she  carry  ?  Did  vou 
hear?" 

M  Yes ;  fourteen  men  and  the  mate  and  skip- 
per," was  tho  reply.    M  But  why  r" 

"  I  mean  to  cut  her  out,  lads,  and  when  we  bring 
our  legs  to  an  anchor  at  the  Jolly  Sailors  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  moan  to  do  it.  Heave  ahead,  there, 
or  we  shan't  come  to  a  mooring  before  six  bells. " 
(To  be  continued.) 
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LOUD  LAKE'S  VICTORIES. 

The  Mahratta  chief  Scindia,  having  defied  the 
British  power,  soon  felt  the  pinch  of  war  at  both 
extremities  of  his  dominion*.  While  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  wan  dealing  fatal  blows  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  Lord  Lake,  600  miles  °ff.  was 


winning  victory  after  victory  in  the  northern. 
The  hot  flhnrp  work— the  adventure — the  danger 
of  the  combat  may  gratify  most  readers,  but  the 
cooler  sort  will  follow  with  great  interest  the 
moves  of  the  players  in  the  tremendous  game  of 
war  These  latter  will  not  fail  to  trace  the 
•low  but  sure  steps  by  which  Lake  and  Wcllea- 
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ley  closed  upon  Scindia  like  a  forceps  from  which 
there  was  no  escaping.    Wo  have  already  de- 
scribed Wcllesley'a  triumph  at  Assayo :  we*  have 
now  to  record  Lake's  achievements  at  Aleeghur,  ' 
Delhi,  and  Laawarrec. 

Tho  first  object  of  Lord  Lake's  enterprise  was 
the  destruction  of  a  French  corps  iu  the  service 
of  Sciudia,  under  tho  command  of  an  officer 
named  Perron.  This  Perron,  who  had  arrived 
in  India  as  a  common  sailor,  on  succeeding  to  tho 
chief  command  felt  his  ambition  expand,  and,  j 
not  satisfied  with  possessing  the  lands  assigned 
by  Scindia  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops,  1 
sought  to  render  himself  altogether  independent 
of  that  chief,  and  thus  to  found  a  French 
kingdom  on  the  least-protected  frontier  of  tho 
East  India  Company's  territories.  Tho  Mar- 
quis Wcllesley  therefore-  saw  tho  necessity  of 
crushing  without  delay  this  new  and  formidable 
enemy. 

Accordingly,  on  tho  "th  of  August,  1803,  Lord  , 
Lake  marched  from  Cawnporo  with  the  infantry  j 
on  that  station,  under  tho  command  of  Major-  1 
General  St.  John.    The  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
St.  Leger,  followed  on  the  8th.    On  tho  13th  the 
whole  army  encamped  near  Kanouge,  where  it 
was  subsequently  joined  by  Major-General  Ware, 
with  a  detachment  from  Futtyghur.  On  the  28th 
it  encamped  on  the  frontier,  "and  at  four  o'clock 
on  tho  morning  of  the  29th  entered  tho  Mahratta 
territory.    No  time  was  lost  in  moving  to  tho 
attack  of  Perron's  force,  which  occupied  a  strong 
position  near  Cool,  a  short  distance  from  tho  fort- 
ress of  Aleeghur.    Lord  Lake  immediately  led  I 
his  troops  to  the  attack,  when  the  army  of  Perron,  | 
deemed  no  efficient  and  well  equipped,  retreated,  1 
after  a  short  random  fusillade,  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  English  could  not  overtake  them. 

The  English  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Coel,  and  made  preparations  for  attacking  Alke- 
G ll  i  u,  the  main  depot  of  tho  enemy.  This  was 
a  very  strong  place,  surrounded  with  a  good 
glacis,  and  a  broad  deep  ditch  always  tilled  with 
water,  but  the  invaders  determined  on  an  imme- 
diate assault.  Tho  force  destined  for  it  was  com- 
posed of  four  companies  of  the  76th  Regiment 
and  detachments  from  two  regiments  of  native 
infantry:  it  was  led  by  Colonel  Moiison,  an 
officer  of  distinguished  bravery. 

During  tho  preceding  night  two  batteries,  of 
four  18-pounders  each,  wcro  erected,  to  cover 
tho  approach  of  the  storming  party,  which 
left  tho  camp  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
September  4th,  1803,  and  advanced  in  a  curved 
direction  towards  the  gateway.  On  arriving 
within  400  yards  of  it  they  halted  till  break  of 
day.  While  thus  waiting  an  officer  who  had 
been  reconnoitring  reported  that  sixty  or  seventy 
of  the  enemy  were  seated  round  a  fire,  smoking, 
in  front  of  tho  gateway.  A  British  party  was 
immediately  detached,  in  the  hope  of  taking  them 
by  surnriso,  and  to  endeavour,  amidst  the  confu- 
sion wnich  it  was  expected  would  onsuc,  to  enter 
the  fort  with  them  and  secure  tho  gate  till  tho 
main  body  should  arrive.  The  surprise,  however, 
was  so  complete,  and  tho  ardour  of  tho  British 
party  so  great,  that  all  opportunity  of  retreat  for 
the  enemy  M  as  cut  off.  Not  one  of  them  escaped 
to  relato  the  particulars  of  tho  surprise;  and, 
though  tho  sentinels  on  the  ramparts  gavo  fire  on 
hearing  the  disturbance,  no  extraordinary  alarm 
was  excited,  tho  affair  being;  taken  to  be  tho  re-  | 


suit  only  of  a  near  approach  of  the  videttee  of  the 
British  force. 

The  morning  gun  was  the  signal  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  storming  party,  which,  covered  by  a 
heavy  tiro  from  tho  two  batteries,  advanced  till 
they  came  within  100  yards  of  the  gate 
Hero  a  traverso  had  been  recently  thrown  up, 
and  mounted  with  three  6-poundYrs,  but  the 
enemy  wero  dislodged  before  they  had  time  to 
discharge  them.  Colonel  Monson  pushed  for- 
ward, with  the  two  flank  companies  of  the  76th 
Regiment,  to  enter  the  fort  with  the  retreating 
guard,  but  the  gate  was  shut  and  the  approach 
exposed  to  a  destructive  firo  of  grape.  Two 
ladders  wero  then  brought  to  the  wtills,  and 
Major  Mcl^xd,  with  the^  Grenadiers,  attempted 
to  mount ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  a  formidable 
row  of  pikemen,  und  desisted.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  blow  open  tho  gate,  and  a  6-pounder 
was  placed  for  the  purpose,  but  failed.  Ntxt 
a  12-pounder  was  brought  up,  but  a  difficulty 
arose  in  placing  it ;  and  in  these  attempts  full 
twenty  minutes  were  consumed,  during  which 
tho  assailants  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire. 
The  enemy  also  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and 
even  tlenctnthrl  the  scaling  ladders  which  had  been 
left  against  the  walls,  to  contend  with  the  party 
seeking  to  force  an  entrance. 

Tho  first  gate  at  length  yielded,  ar.d  the  at- 
tacking party  advanced  along  a  narrow  w.iy  de- 
fended by  a  tower  pierced  with  loophole*,  frvrs 
which  a  constant  and  deadly  fire  was  kept  up  by 
matchlock  men,  while  showers  of  grape  poured 
from  the  batterios.  The  British  party,  however, 
kept  on  its  way  to  the  second  gate,  which  xexn 
forced  without  much  difficulty.  At  the  th*rd 
tho  assailants  passed  in  with  the  retreating 
enemy ;  but  a  fourth  still  remained  to  be  carried. 
Here  the  progress  of  the  assailants  was  again 
stopped.  Tho  attempt  to  blow  open  thi»  gate 
failed,  but  Major  McLood  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  through  the  wicket  and  ascending  the 
ramparts.  Resistance  now  became  feeble,  and 
tho  fortress  of  Aleeghur  passed  into  the  liands  of 
the  British,  tho  rcwaid  of  about  an  hour's 
vigorous  efforts.  The  loss  of  the  English  wa* 
severe,  and  among  the  wounded  were  Colon*! 
Monson  and  Major  McLeod.  The  loss  of  th» 
enemy  was,  however,  much  greater ;  and,  as  the 
French  had  made  the  fort  their  principoJ  depot 
for  tho  province,  a  vast  quantity  of  military 
stores  was  transferred  with  it  to  the  BritUh, 
besides  281  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  terror  inspired  by  tho  fall  of  Aleeghur 
caused  tho  immediate  evacuation  of  sumo  niin'-r 
forts,  the  governors  being  unwilling  to  await  the 
arrival  of  tho  victors.  The  ovent  was  also  fol- 
lowed by  another  scarcely  less  important  and 
desirable.  This  was  the  surrender  of  Perron, 
who  applied  for  permission  to  enter  the  British 
territories,  which  was  promptly  complied  with, 
and  one  great  object  of  the  war  was  thus  achieve*! 
almost  without  an  effort.  Ho  afterwards  stated 
that  his  desertion  of  Scindia  was  occasioned  by 
tho  appointment  of  another  officer  to  supersede 
him  in  tho  command. 

Tho  retreat  of  Perron  was  tho  virtual  disso- 
lution of  the  French  state  which  he  had  formed 
on  the  Jumna ;  but  the  force  which  he  had  com- 
manded still  remained  embodied  under  other 
leaders,  and  determined  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  main  body  of  the  English  under  Lord  Lake. 
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The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  11th  of  December,  I 
about  six  miles  from  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi,  J 
and,  although  tho  British  had  performed  a  march 
of  eighteen  miles  and  were  only  4,500  men 
against  19,000,  I/>rd  Lake  resolved  to  give  battle 
without  delay.  On  reconuoitring  he  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  on  rising  ground  in  complete 
order  of  battle.  Their  position  was  well  defended, 
each  flank  being  covered  by  a  swamp,  beyond 
which  cavalry  were  stationed,  while  artillery 
guarded  the  front,  which  derived  further  pro- 
tection from  a  line  of  intrtnehments.  The  whole 
of  his  cavalry  had  accompanied  I^ord  Lake  on  hi* 
reconnoiftsance,  and,  that  being  completed,  he  sent 
orders  for  tho  infantry  and  artillery  to  join. 
This  could  not  In?  effected  in  less  than  an  hour, 
during  which  the  British  cavalry,  which  were 
two  miles  in  advance,  wore  exposed  to  a  heavy  i 
fire  from  the  enemy,  which  occasioned  many  I 
casualties.  During  this  interval  the  horse  of 
General  Lake  was  shot  under  him. 

But  though  the  British  commander  had  deter- 
mined on  hazarding  an  action,  he  felt  that  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  tho  position  which  had  been 
taken  up  would  yield  but  a  feeble  chance  of  success. 
He  therefore  ordered  his  cavalry  to  fall  back, 
partly  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  but 
principally  with  a  view  to  alluro  the  enemy  from 
their  advantageous  post  by  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat.   This  feint  had  the  desired  effect.  No 
sooner  were  the  British  cavalry  in  motion  than 
the  enemy  rushed  forward  with  wild  mani- 
festations of  triumph  and  delight,  the  vivacity  of 
tho  French  leaders  having  coinniunieatod  itscW 
to  those  whom  they  commanded.    But  their  ex- 
ultation was  soon"  checked.    The  cavalry  con- 
tinued their  retrograde  movement  till  the  in- 
fantry came  up;  the  former  then  opened  from  their 
centre  and  allowed  the  latter  to  pass  to  the  front. 
Preparations  having  been  made  for  guarding  the 
flanks  of  the  British  force,  one  of  which  was 
threatened  by  some  nativo  cavalry,  tho  whole  line 
moved  forward. 

A  tremendous  fire  from  nearly  100  pieces  of 
cannon,  some  of  them  of  largo  calibre,  fell 
around  them,  but  tho  British  troops,  unmoved 
by  it,  advanced  steadily,  with  arms  shouldered, 
till  within  100  paces  of  tho  enemy.    The  whole 
lino  then  fired  a  volley,  the  word  " Charge!" 
■was  given,  and,  headed  by  the  eommandir-in- 
chicf,  the  troops  rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet, 
aind  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided:  when 
tho  word  "Halt"  was  given  tho  enemy  were 
flying  in  all  directions.    The  victorious  in- 
fantry immediately  broke  into  columns  of  com- 
panies, by  which  movement  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  both  European  and  native,  were  en- 
abled to  charge  through  tho  intervals  with  their 
^tillopcr-guns,  pursuing  the  enemv  to  tho  Jumna, 
•where  great  numbers  perished.    All  tho  artillery 
nnd  stores  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Knglish ;  and  three  days  after  tho  battlo  Louis 
Bourciuin,  the  commandant,  with  four  other 
JVcncix  officers,  surrendered  thomsclves. 

The  British  general  now  entered  Delhi  with- 
out resistance.  Ho  immediately  requested  and 
obtained  an  audience  of  tho  sovereign,  with  whom 
a  eccrot  communication  had  previously  been 
opened.  He  beheld  tho  unfortunate  descendant 
of  a  long1  line  of  illustrious  princes  seated  under 
n  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of  his  for- 
mer state,  his  person  emaciated  by  indigency  and 


infirmities,  and  his  countenance  disfigured  by  tho 
loss  of  his  eyes,  and  marked  with  extreme  old  ago 
and  a  settled  melancholy. 

Ho  is  described  as  deeply  eensiblo  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Lake,  on  whom  ho  bestowed  several 
titles,  such  as  "  the  Sword  of  the  State,"  "  the 
Hero  of  tho  Land,"  "  tho  Lord  of  tho  Age,"  and 
"  tho  Victorious  in  War."  The  English  did  not 
restore  any  Bhadow  of  his  former  power;  but  thev 
maintained  him  in  comfort,  and  with  somo  sem- 
blance of  the  pomp  by  which  tho  Mogul  throno 
hod  been  anciently  surrounded.  In  return,  they 
obtained  for  all  their  measures  the  sanction  of  a 
name  still  venerated  throughout  the  empire ;  in 
fact,  they  were  thus  virtually  seated  on  tho 
throne  of  India. 

Lord  Lako  resumed  his  march  upon  Agra,  the 
rival  capital,  which  still  possessed  the  advantago 
of  being  defended  by  a  Btrong  fort,  occupied  by  a 
large  body  of  troops.  Anarchy,  however,  pre- 
vailed in  the  garrison ;  and  the  officers,  being 
chiefly  of  English  extraction,  had  become  objects 
of  suspicion,  and  were  thrown  into  confinement. 
At  the  some  time  seven  battalions  of  Scindia's 
army,  having  been  refused  admittance  lost  they 
should  claim  a  share  of  tho  riches  it  contained, 
still  kept  their  post  in  tho  town  and  principal 
mosOjUe.  It  was  considered  necessary  to  bogin 
by  dislodging  them,  which  was  effected,  though 
not  without  an  obstinate  resistance;  and  tho 
soldiers,  to  tho  number  of  2500,  immediately 
transferred  their  services  to  the  victors.  The 
Mahratta  leaders  meanwhile  rcBolved  to  pro- 
pose a  treaty  of  surrender  ;  but  as  the  time  for  its 
ratification  approached  they  suddenly  recom- 
menced firing.  The  trenches  were  forthwith 
opened,  and,  a  breach  being  effected  on  tho  17th 
of  October,  1803,  the  enemy  capitulated  the  same 
evoning,  stipulating  only  for  tno  safety  of  their 
persons  and  privato  property.  The  treosuro 
found  here,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £280,000, 
was  divided  among  the  troops  as  prize-money. 
Tho  fort  nlf=o  contained  176  guns,  which,  with 
twenty-six  captured  beyond  tho  walls,  made  a 
total  of  202. 

It  is  here  proper  to  notice  the  occupation  of 
Cuttaek,  which  was  completed  during  the  month 
of  October.  Colonel  Hurcourt  proceeded  to  reduce 
the  fort  of  Barabuttee,  situate  about  a  mile  from 
tho  town  of  Cuttaek.  The  fort  was  built  of  stone, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  deep, 
and  varying  in  breadth,  according  to  the  situation 
of  tho  bastions,  from  35  to  135  feet.  A  battery 
was  completed  on  the  night  of  tho  13th  of 
October,  and  on  tho  morning  of  the  14th  opened 
its  fire.  By  eleven  o'clock  most  of  the  defences  in 
that  part  of  the  fort  against  which  the  firo  was 
directed  wero  taken  off,  tho  enemy's  guns  were 
silenced,  and  Colonel  Harcourt  judged  that  the 
time  for  attempting  to  gain  possession  had 
arrived. 

Over  tho  ditch  was  a  narrow  bridge  leading  to 
the  gate,  and  by  this  communication  the  assail- 
ants were  to  endeavour  to  effect  an  entrance. 
Tho  storming  party,  which  consisted  of  both 
Europeans  and  Sepoys,  was  led  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clayton,  and  advanced  undor  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  fort,  ill-directed  but  heavy,  to 
which  they  were  exposed  for  forty  minutes.  Tho 
gate  was  to  bo  blown  open,  but  no  impression 
could  be  made  except  on  tho  wicket,  tho  remainder 
being  fortified,  by  largo  masses  of  stone.  Tho 
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Wicket  having  yielded,  the  assailants  entered, 
but  could  only  pass  singly.  Notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  and  a  very  determined  resist- 
ance offered  at  the  outer  and  two  succeeding 
pates,  the  British  pained  possession  of  all,  and 
the  victor}'  was  the  more  gratifying  from  its 
having  been  attained  with  comparatively  little 
loss.  The  capture  of  Barabuttce  was  followed  by 
the  entire  submission  of  the  province  of  Cuttack, 
and  the  greater  purt  of  the  troops  by  whom  tho 
conquest  had  been  effected  were  at  liberty  to  co- 
operate with  the  army  under  General  "Wellcsley. 

Lord  I^ake  marched  from  Agra  on  the  27th  of 
Octobe  r,  in  pursuit  of  a  Mahratta  force  composed 
of  some  brigades  despatched  from  the  Deccan  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  and  of  a  few 
battalions  which  had  effected  their  escape  from 
Delhi.  This  body,  consisting  of  9000  foot,  6000 
horse,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  Mere 
rapidly  retreating  when  his  lordship,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  overtook  them,  soon 
after  daybreak  un  tho  1st  of  November,  with  his 
cavalry  alone,  near  tho  village  of  Laswakuee, 
and  determined,  by  an  immediate  attack,  to 
prevent  their  escape.  The  enemy,  however, 
having  their  motions  concealed  by  a  cloud  of 
dust,  specdilv  threw  themselves  into  an  advan- 
tageous position,  which  they  strengthened  by 
cutting  the  embankment  of  a  reservoir  in  their 
front. 

The  dragoons  were  led  on,  and  had  gained 
somo  advantages,  but  the  enemy's  artillery 
mowed  down  men  and  hordes  in  masses,  and  tho 
sacrifice  was  vain.  The  valour  displayed  by  the 
British  cavalry  in  this  fruitless  struggle  com- 
mands the  most  unbounded  admiration,  mixed 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that  it  should  havo 
Jeen  so  utterly  wasted  ;  for  they  suffered  so  se- 
verely that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  withdraw 
them,  and  wait  till  the  infantry  should  come  up. 
That  force,  which  had  marched  at  three  o'clock, 
arrived  at  eleven,  having  occupied  in  their  march 
only  two  hours  more,  than  the  cavalry.  At  this 
time  a  message  was  received  from  the  enemy, 
offering  to  surrender  their  guns  upon  terms,  an 
offer  which  was  accepted  by  Lord  I-ikc,  who  al- 
lowed the  Mahrattas  an  hour  to  come  to  a  final 
decision. 

Tho  English  general  employed  the  interval  of 
Biisj)ense  in  making  preparations  for  renewing 
tho  attack  under  moro  advantageous  circum- 
stances. Tho  infantry  were  formed  into  two 
columns  on  tho  left:  the  first  was  destined  to 
turn  tho  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  to  attack 
the  village  of  Laswarree  ;  the  second  column  was 
to  support  the  first  There  were  three  brigades 
of  cavalry  :  one  of  these,  the  third,  was  instructed 
to  support  the  infantry;  tho  second  was  do- 
tached  to  the  right  to  watch  tho  motions  of  the 
enemy,  tako  advantage  of  any  confusion  that 
might  occur,  and  fall  upon  them  in  the  event  of  a 
retreat ;  tho  remaining  brigade,  tho  first,  which 
was  formed  between  tbo  third  and  second,  com- 

Ksod  the  reserve.  As  many  field-pieces  as  could 
brought  up,  with  tho  gallopers  attached  to  the 
cavalry,  formed  four  distinct  batteries  to  support 
the  operations  of  tho  infantry. 

Nothing  further  being  heard  from  tho  enemy, 
•he  infantry  were  ordered  to  advance.  Their 
""eh  lay  along  tho  bank  of  a  rivulet,  and  for  a 
'hey  pursued  it,  under  cover  of  hiph  grass 
broken  ground,  concealed  from  the 


enemy.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  dis- 
covered, and  their  object  aisccrUiinc-d,  the  enemy 
threw  back  their  right  wing  under  cover  of  heavy 
discharges  of  artillery.  Showers  of  grape,  poured 
forth  from  large  mortars,  as  well  as  from  gun*  of 
heavy  calibre,  did  fearful  execution  on  the  British, 
infantry,  whose  batteries  returned  the  fire,  with 
promptitude  and  vigour  indeed,  but,  from  their 
inferiority  in  numbers  and  weight  of  metal,  witb 
much  less  effect. 

His  Majesty's  76th  Regiment  was  at  the  head 
of  the  advancing  column,  and  so  dreadful  wer-- 
the  ravages  made  in  its  ranks  by  the  storm  of 
fire  to  which  it  was  exposed  that,  on  its  arriving 
at  the  point  from  which  the  charge  was  to  b* 
made,  Lord  Lake  resolved  rather  to  pnxN.ed  t  > 
tho  attack  with  that  regiment  and  some  native 
infantry  who  had  closed  to  the  fnmt  than  to  wait 
for  the  remainder  of  the  column,  whe»se  advance, 
from  some  cause  e»r  other,  had  bet'n  delayed.  The 
conduct  of  the  men  nobly  justified  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  their  commander.  They  ad- 
vanced, with  as  much  regularity  as  was  "prac- 
ticable, under  a  tremendous  shower  of  eanu>Ur- 
shot,  which  further  thinned  their  already  weak- 
ened ranks.  This  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
charge  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  but  they 
received  in  a  manner  that  sent  them  back  xn 
fusion.  They  rallied,  however,  at  a  short 
tance,  when  tho  2'Jth  Dragoons  were  ordered  to 
attack  them.  These  formed  on  the  outer  flank  of 
the  70th,  bv  whom  they  were  received  with 
cheers,  which  were  echoed  back  by  the  cavalry 
with  equal  vigour. 

A  general  charge  of  horse  and  foot  was  now 
made  by  the  British,  in  which  tho  desperate 
valour  of  the  assailants  set  at  nought  every  ob- 
stacle and  defied  every  danger.  At  the  moment 
when  the  commander-in-chief  was  about  to  jdacc 
himself  at  the  head  of  tho  infantry  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
mounting  that  of  his  son,  Major  Lake,  that  of- 
ficer was  woundoel  by  his  side.  But  this  was  r>k 
time  for  the  indulgence  of  even  the  elecpest  sym- 
pathies of  nature;  the  cavalry  trumpets  sounded 
the  charge,  and  the  trwps  rushed  forward  on  tho 
foe.  The  enemy  fought  with  a  determination  far 
exceeding  all  that  had  been  expected  of  them, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  had  been  dispossessed  of 
all  their  guns  that  they  relinquished  the  conte*t. 
Lven  then  some  of  the  best  qualities  in  the 
charac  er  of  a  soldier  were  displayed,  in  an  ar- 
tempt  mado  by  their  left  wing  to  effect  nn  orderly 
retreat.  In  this,  however,  as  in  every  othtr 
point,  they  were  defeated,  a  logiment  of  British 
Dragoons,  and  another  of  native  cavalry,  break- 
ing in  upon  them,  cutting  many  to  pieces,  and 
making  prisoners  of  the  rest,  with  tho  whole  t  f 
their  baggago. 

The  loss  of  tho  English  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  more  than  800;  but  this,  thouirh 
heavy,  was  not  to  bo  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  About  2000  of  the  latter  were  tuken  pri- 
soners ;  and  with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  * 
few  whom  the  possessiem  of  gewd  horses  and  local 
knowledge  might  enable  to  escape  to  a  distance, 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  battalions  were  de- 
stroyed. The  number  of  slain  could  hardly  be 
less  than  7000.  Tho  battalions  which  fell  at 
Laswarree  c<justituted  tho  flower  of  Scimiia's 
army,  and  had  been  distinguished  by  the  im- 
posing namo  of  tho  11  Deccan  Invincible*," 
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"Whntovcr  opinion  may  bo  formed  of  tho  battle  of 
Laswnnve,  the  dauntless  heroism  of  those  who 
ought  and  conquered  there  will  aid  to  nerve  tho 
arms  and  brace  the  si  newt*  of  tho  soldier  so  long 
ns  their  deeds  are  remembered. 

Thus  vanquished  tit  every  point  in  upper  nnd 
central  India,  Scindia  signed  a  treaty  on  the  30th 
of  December,  by  which  he  ceded  a  number  of  his 
jruvinoes  to  tho  British  nnd  their  allies. 


ADVENTUKK8  OF  JEAN  MART. 

Formal  memoirs  of  celebrnteel  French  nd- 
mirnls  would  be  mostly  repetitions  of  those 
events  in  which  e.ur  own  admirals  won  their 
i  une.  If  asked,  however,  to  name  an  officer  of 
the  Make  ami  Nelson  school  nmong  our  oppo- 
nents, we  should  select  Jean  Bart,  and  we  can- 
not better  illustrate  the  character  of  this  heroic 
Frenchman  than  by  giving  the  following  anec- 
-dotes  of  his  career. 

When  only  twelve  years  of  ago  he  frequently 
vent  on  hoard  French  ships  of  war  cruising  off 
the  coasts,  often  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
when  he  would  run  from  one  part  of  the  dock 
to  tho  other,  carrying  powder  or  shot,  as  uu- 
■conorned  an  if  ho  incurred  not  the  slightest 
danger. 

On  one  occasion  ho  had  been  ordered  aloft 
during  an  engagement,  nnd  when  about  to  de- 
scend Home  grupc-shot  cut  asunder  the  cords  that 
supported  him,  nnd  ho  fell  nearly  thirty  feet. 
Fortunately  for  him,  tho  dead  belies  of  two  men 
■were  directly  beneath  him  :  he  was  stunned,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  remained  insensible,  but  on 
recovering  lie  laughed  and  said  to  the  captain, 
**  You  sec,  sir,  what  it  is  to  be  in  favour  with 
fortune,  for  then  the  dead  can  render  you  a  ser- 
vice." 

On  nnother  occasion,  in  the  heat  of  a  battlo,  a 
*bell  fell  on  the  deck,  nnd  all  was  in  n  state  of 
ojnfusion  ;  the  wick,  however,  had  not  commu- 
nicated with  tho  interior,  nud  Hart  sprang  for- 
ward, at  tho  rude  of  his  life  snatched  it  out  of  the 
*hell,  and  thus  prevented  the  explosion.  This 
notion  first  brought  him  into  repute,  and  obtaine-d 
him,  through  the  roeommcudaUon  of  the  captain, 
the  rank  of  midshipman. 

During  the  bl<  ickndc  of  Dunkirk  great  rewards 
•were  offered  to  any  one  who  would  undertako 
to  give  information  of  the  circumstance  to  the 
French  admiral  lying  off  Bre*t.  Jean  Hart  offered 
himself,  nnd,  notwithstanding  the  vigilaneo  of 
tho  British,  succeeded  in  his  project.  He  sailed 
out  of  port  on  a  misty  night  in  a  huge  lishing- 
Ktnack,  and,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  coast, 
proceeded  safely  betwet  n  our  vessels  nnd  tho 
land,  not,  however,  without  being  hailed ;  but, 
well  versed  in  the  English  seafiuing  terms,  he 
passed  himself  for  a  man  charged  with  tho  ad- 
miral's orders.  His  sitcecws  saved  the  French 
fleet.  Tho  French  admiral,  unacquainted  with 
tho  number  of  our  ships,  was  hastening  with  all 
Iiis  sails  to  engage  us,  and  he  was  al<ino  pre- 
vented by  the  timely  arrival  of  Hart,  who  yave 
him  n  correct  account  i  f  our  strength  and  situa- 
tion, so  tliat,  instead  of  attacking,  he  retired  with- 
in the  harbour  of  Brest.  Great  praise  wa.-.  be- 
stowed on  Jean  Hart  for  his  during  behaviour, 
and  shortly  afterwards  tho  minister  of  the  ma- 


rine, by  order  of  tho  King  of  France,  sent  hira  a 
captain's  commission,  nnd  appointed  him  to  tho 
command  of  a  small  frigate. 

In  this  command  Hart  signalised  himself,  first 
by  pursuing  and  taking  all  merchant  vessels  ho 
could  obtain  any  intelligence,  respecting ;  nnd  it 
is  even  said  that  in  three  months  he  captured  not 
less  than  thirty.  Shortly  aficr  he  laid  wait  for 
three  Dutch  ludianien,  returning  home  richly 
laden  with  silks,  spices,  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles, and  escorted  by  a  frigate  of  equal  strength 
to  his  own.  On  discovering  them  ho  attacked 
with  such  skill  nnd  intrepidity  that  in  one  hour 
and  six  minutes  he  mnuo  the  frigate  bring  to, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  merchant- 
men, the  others  having  made  off  during  tho  en- 
gagement. On  his  return  he  fell  in  with  a  small 
Dutch  brig,  which  he  also  took  and  safely  brought 
into  Brest. 

Jean  Bart  invariably  acknowledged  the  cool 
nnd  brave  conduct  of  the  English,  and  frequently 
observed,  "If  I  could  have  the  choice  of  an 
enemv,  givo  me  an  Englishman.  Thore  are 
laurels  to  be  obtained  in  fighting  against  them, 
for,  although  tho  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies 
of  Franco,  still  they  are  tho  most  generous. 
What,  in  the  name  of  fate,  is  the  use  of  en- 
gaging a  Dutchman  ?  Ho  will  never  accept  a 
challenge  unless  he  is  twice  our  strength.  When 
equal,  Mynheer  always  thinks  proper  to  decline 
n  salute.  Give  me  a  son  of  the  Thames.  They 
never  did  refuse  it  polite  message — no,  not  even 
if  inferior  to  us  in  strength." 

Bart  was  always  for  boarding  his  enomy,  ob- 
serving that  at  "close  quarters  he  was  sure  of 
victory  :  however,  ho  was.  oueo  mistaken  in  this 
calculation.  A  British  captain,  wdio  had  heard 
several  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  him,  ro- 
s  lived  to  sc?  if  he  was  as  invincible  n»  he  wna 
represented,  and  offered  nn  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging htm  alone.  Jean  Bart  was  resolved  that 
nothing  like  a  challengo  should  be  offered  him 
nnd  declined;  he  therefore  engaged  with  his 
usual  imjeturtsily,  and  mado  use  of  tho  grap- 
pling irons  dir«.etly  after  the  first  broadside. 
The  Hritish  officer,  however,  instead  of  allowing 
the  French  to  hoard,  was  4 he  first  at  the  head  of 
his  gallant  crew  to  board  them.  A  most  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement  ensued,  and  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  English.  Jo  in  Hart,  fe>r 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  conquered,  nnd  ho 
surrendered  his  sword  to  the  English  captain, 
who  received  him  very  courteously,  nnd  in  his 
despatches  acknowledged  his  bravery. 

Hart  was  now  a  prisoner  in  England,  and,  as 
he  refused  his  jwroU  <T  hontuur  not  to  e>sca|»e,  ho 
was  confined  to  a  room  in  a  strong  houso  ou  tho 
coast,  where  a  sentry  was  always  on  guard.  Wo 
cannot  but  ndmiro  his  frank  conduct  on  this  e>c- 
casiem,  for,  like  our  bravo  Admiral  Sir  Kidney 
Smith,  he  acknowledged  his  intention  to  escapo 
if  an  opportunity  offeree!.  In  consoejuone-e  of 
this  avowal  eve  ry  precaution  fe>r  his  security  wna 
adopted,  but  after  a  confinement  of  three  months 
ho  succeeded  in  effecting  his  deliverance.  He 
contrived,  by  great  exertion,  to  loosen  a  bar  of 
iron,  placed  at  his  wiudow  to  k<e-;e  him  from  at- 
tempting anything  in  that  quarter,  and  at  night 
removed  it  from  its  place,  and,  e*on verting  his 
sheets  into  remes,  lot  himself  down  e>n  the  sands 
unpen-, 'ived  by  tho  sentry.  He  had  now  to  bo 
out  of  the  i each  of  pursuit  ere  tho  visit  of  his 
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jailor  Bhould  discover  his  escape  in  the  morning. 
With  this  intent  he  moved  onwards  to  a  fishing- 
boat  he  had  perceived  fruia  his  window,  and  in 
which  he  expected  to  m:iko  his  escape  to  Calais 
or  Boulogne,  but  on  approaching  her  he  dis- 
covered that  two  fishermen  were  already  in  pos- 
session. IIo  nevertheless  boldly  advanced  up  to 
his  thighs  in  the  water,  hailed  the  men  in  Eng- 
iish,  and  requested  they  would  allow  him  to 
enter  the  bint,  as  he  had  something  to  commuui- 
cate  that  would  prove  highly  advantageous.  The 
men  admitted  him,  and  lie  informed  tnem  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  the  son  of  a  merchant ;  that 
his  father  wished  him  to  marry  a  girl  he  disliked, 
and  give  up  one  he  sincerely  loved  ;  that  on  his 
refusal  his  father  had  resolved  to  send  him  to  an 
unclo  in  the  Indies,  who  had  always  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  to  him  ;  and  that  he  was  to 
sail  in  three  days.  He  then  entreated  them  to 
land  him  in  France,  where  he  had  a  relation,  and 
promised  that  ho  would  ,  ive  them  all  he  pos- 
sessed, at  the  same  time  offering  a  nurse  contain- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  guineas.  Tho  fishermen 
did  not  appear  to  relish  the  job,  but  at  length 
consented.  The  wind  was  favourable,  and  in 
four  hours  they  fell  in  with  a  French  fishing- 
smack,  which  "they  hailed,  and  told  Bart  that 
they  would  not  go  any  further  for  fear  of  being 
made  prisoners.  Dart  made  no  objection,  but 
jumped  into  tho  French  smack  and  made  himself 
known.  Then,  turning  to  the  fishermen,  who 
were  still  lying  alongside,  ho  exclaimed,  "  My 
good  fellows,  you  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
Jean  Bart,  and  bore  is  another  purse  as  a 
recompense  for  your  kindness."  The  English- 
men were  struck  dumb  by  this  intelligence,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back,  to  avoid  being 
suspected. 

The  news  of  Bart's  escape  soon  became  known, 
and  great  rejoicings  took  place,  particularly  at 
Dunkirk,  whero  he  was  born. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  cJi< j 
cTescadre,  and  had  five  small  vessels  pine  d  under 
his  command,  with  which  ho  performed  many 
daring  actions,  to  the  annoyance  of  tho  Dutch, 
who  could  not  send  any  merchant  vessels  out  of 
their  ports  without  some  of  them  falling  into  his 
hands.  He  made  several  descents  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  and  plundered  small  villages.  Tho 
King  of  France  selected  him  to  escort  tho  prince 
who  was  to  have  reigued  in  Poland,  but  who  was 
obliged  to  return.  On  this  voyage  Bart  was  at- 
tacked by  a  very  superior  Dutch  force,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  tho  action ;  they  at- 
tempted lour  times  to  board  him,  and  were  on 
each  occasion  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
The  prince  strongly  urged  Bart  to  surrender,  but 
he  replied  that  whilst  he  remained  to  defend  his 
ship  no  Dutchman  in  tho  world  should  put  his 
foot  in  it.  At  length  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  was 
blown  up,  and  tho  remainder  were  compelled  to 
make  oil,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  of  war  and 
great  damage  to  the  others. 

The  expedition  to  Poland  was  altogether  un- 
fortunate. The  prince,  after  being  invited  thither, 
was  very  contemptuously  received:  tho  Poles  had 
chosen  a  king  from  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
prince  was  obliged  once  more  to  commit  himself 
to  the  protect  i"ii  of  Jean  Bart,  who,  for  tho  in- 
sult offered  to  tho  French  nation  in  the  person  of 
the  prince,  fired  a  couple  of  broadsides  into  tho 
port  where  his  little  division  was  lying,  in  oppo- 


'  siuon  to  the  representations  of  the  prince  and  all 

the  officers. 

In  returning  home  he  fell  in  with  a  sail  of 
fourteen  Dutch  merchantmen,  escort  ed  by  two 
frigates  and  a  small  sloop  of  war.  He  imme- 
diately gave  chase,  and,  his  vosel  being  a  fast 
Baih  r,  soon  came  up  with  them,  when  he  engaged 
both  the  frigates,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  re** 
of  his  squadron  ho  boarded  one  frigate,  and  the 
other  shortly  after  struck  her  colours.  The 
whole  of  the  sail,  except  three  merchantmen  and 
tho  sloop  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tie 
French,  and  were  all  lodged  tafely  in  the  port  of 
L'  Orient. 

Bart,  howovcr.  was  not  so  fortunate  with  the 
English  as  with  the  Dutch,  for  soon  after  this 
expedition  he  fell  in  with  an  English  fleet  of  six 
sail,  and  attacked  it  with  the  greatest  brnvery. 
He  now  fought  with  those  whoso  naval  discipline 
and  eounigo  could  challenge  the  world,  and  after 
a  bloody  engagement,  which  lasted  nearly  four 
hours,  Bart  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  retreat 
and  seek  shelter  in  the  port  of  Toulouse,  after 
witnessing  the  capture  of  ono  of  his  vessel*,  and 
another  unable  to  escape,  being  completely  dis- 
masted. The  English,  after  pursuing  him  al- 
most within  musket-shot  of  Toulouse,  came  eff 
triumphantly,  and  towed  away  their  prize*. 

Tho  King  of  Franco  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
this  extraordinary  man,  and  Bart  was  sent  for  to 
Versailles.  On"  his  arrival  the  courtiers  and 
dames  dc  la  cottr  wero  very  curious  to  see  what 
Bort  of  nn  animal  he  was.  Bart  was  introduced 
|  at  the  first  levee,  and  his  rough  and  awkward 
bow  caused  tho  courtiers  to  watch  their  master'* 
countennnco,  that  they  might  judge  whether 
they  could  indulgo  their  mirth.  The  kimr.  how- 
ever, received  him  with  the  greatest  affability 
and  respect,  and  treated  him  as  the  man  who  L  id 
rendered  his  country  great  services  ;  he  asked 
him  many  questions,  and  presented  hirn  with  a 
valuable  miniature  of  himself  set  in  diamonds. 
His  Majesty  inquired  how  upon  one  occasion  he 
had  boon  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the 
midst  of  n  Dutch  fleet.  Bart  said  he  would  show 
his  Majesty.  He  immediately  placed  several  of 
the  noblemen  who  he  had  perceived  were  laugh- 
ing at  him  in  different  parts  of  the  saloon,  and 
told  his  Majesty  to  consider  them  as  representing 
the  Dutch  fleet.  Then,  imitating  a  ship  in  fall 
sail,  ho  went  reeling  from  one  to  the  other  in 
quick  succession,  and,  pushing  violently  against 
each,  kn>cked  them  all  down  $au*  cercmnnie,  ob- 
serving that  was  the  way  he  succeeded  with  the 
enemy.  Tho  king  laughed  heartily  at  the  ven- 
geance Bart  had  taken,  although  the  courtier* 
did  not  relish  the  jest.  This,  however,  did  not 
disquiet  our  hero,  who  appeared  as  unconcerned 
as  if  ho  hud  d  >ne  nothing  improper. 

The  king  gave  orders  that  Bart  should  be 
admitted  to  his  presence  whenever  he  made  hi* 
api>oarance  at  the  palace.  On  one  occasion  the 
queen  was  looking  over  a  balcony  into  the  gar- 
den when  our  hero  passed  on  his  return  from  an 
audience  with  his  Majesty,  and,  sailor  like,  be 
made  bold  to  salute  her  with  no  very  gentle  slap 
of  his  hand.  The  quoon,  in  a  rage,  turned  round 
to  learn  who  was  guilty  of  such  an  unpardon- 
able offence.  Bart  immediately  recognised  her 
Majesty,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  not  only  raved 
himself  from  punishment,  but  highly 
the  queen  by  his  whimaical  apology. 
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TIIE  CAVE  OF  DEATH. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution  tho 
prisons  of  Lyons  were  filled  with  thousands  of 
unhappy  victims.  Sovonty-two  prisoners  who 
were  condemned  wero  thrown  into  tho  Cave  of 
Death  on  the  9ih  of  December,  there  to  wait  tho 
oxecution  of  their  sentence.  One  of  tho  prisoners, 
of  the  name  of  l'omd,  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  devised  a  plan  of 
escape.  His  sinters,  having,  by  means  of  a  very 
large  bribe,  obtained  access  to  this  abode  of  horror, 
began  to  wecj>  around  him.  "It  is  not  now  a 
time  to  weep/'  said  he;  "  it  is  the  moment  to  arm 
ourselves  with  resolution  and  activity,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  some  way  by  which  wo  can  elude 
our  menaced  fate.  Bring  me  files,  a  chisel,  a 
tumscrcw,  and  other  instruments  ;  bring  wine  in 
abundance ;  bring  a  poignard,  that,  if  reduced  to 
extremity,  we  may  not  perish  without  tho  means 
of  defence.  By  this  grate,  which  looks  into  tho 
Rue  Lnfond,  you  can  give  me  theso  things ;  I 
will  be  in  waiting  there  tho  whole  day  to  receive 
them." 

The  sisters  retired,  and  in  tho  course  of  tho 
day,  at  different  visits,  brought  a  variety  of  tools, 
twelve  fowls,  and  about  sixty  bottles  of  wine. 
Porral  communicated  his  project  to  four  others, 
bold  and  active  liko  himself,  and  the  wholo  busi- 
ness was  arranged.  The  evening  arrived,  a  gonc- 
ral  supper  was  proposed,  tho  la*t  they  thought 
they  should  over  eat.  The  prisoners  supped  well, 
and  exhorted  each  other  to  meet  their  fato  tho 
next  morning  with  heroism.  Tho  wine  was 
briskly  circuloted,  till  the  company  were  laid  fast 
asleep. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  associates  began  their 
labours:  one  of  them  was  pluccd  as  a  sentinel 
next  the  door  of  the  cavo,  armed  with  a  poignard, 
ready  to  despatch  the  turnkey  if  at  his  visit  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ho  should  appear  to 
suspect  anything ;  tho  others,  pulling  off  their 
coats,  began  to  make  their  researches. 

At  the  extremity  of  tho  second  cave  they  found 
n  huge  door,  and  on  this  they  began  their  opera- 
tions.  It  was  of  oak,  and  double-barred.  By 
degrees  tho  hinges  gave  way  to  tho  file,  and  the 
door  was  no  longer  neld  by  them  ;  but  still  they 
could  not  force  it  open :  it  was  held  by  something 
on  the  other  .-ide.  A  hole  was  made  in  it  with  a 
chisel,  nnd,  looking  through,  thoy  perceived  it 
was  tied  bv  a  veiy  strong  rope  to  a  post  at  a 
distance.  This  was  a  terriblo  moment !  They 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  cut  the  rope  with  tho 
chisel  or  tile,  but  they  could  not  reach  it.  A  piece 
of  wax  candle,  however,  was  procured,  and,  being 
lighted  and  tied  to  tho  end  of  a  stick,  they  thrust 
it  through  the  holo  in  tho  door  and  burnt  tho 
cord  asunder.  The  door  was  then  opened,  and  the 
adventurers  proceeded  forward. 

They  now  found  themselves  in  another  vault, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  large  slab  of  stone, 
which  seemed  laid  there  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose. They  struck  upon  it,  and  found  it  was 
hollow.  This  pave  them  hopes  that  it  was  placed 
to  cover  the  entrance  of  some  subterraneous  pas- 
sage; perhnpH  it  might  bo  ono  that  led  to  the 
Rhone.  They  succeeded  in  removing  tho  stone, 
and  found,  to  their  inexpressible  transport,  that 
it  was  indeed  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  they 
doubted  not  that  here  they  should  tiud  an  issue. 
They  then  tied  their  handkerchiefs  together,  and 


ono  of  them,  named  Labatrc,  taking  hold  of  the 
end  with  one  hand,  and  carrying  a  light  in  tho 
other,  descended  to  explore  the  place.  Alas! 
their  hopes  wero  in  a  moment  blasted  ;  instead  of 
finding  anv  passage  by  which  they  could  escape, 
he  found  this  was  an  old  well,  dried  up  and  heaped 
with  rubbish.  Labatre  returned  with  a  heavy 
heart.    Some  other  means  must  bo  sought. 

A  door  at  the  ejtrcmity  of  tho  cave  now  ap- 
peared their  only  resource.  On  this  they  set  t>* 
work  with  the  same  ardour,  and  succeeded  iu 
forcing  it  open.   But  this  lod  only  to  another 

j  vault,  which  served  as  a  depot  for  confiscated 
effects  and  merchandise.  Among  other  things 
was  a  largo  trunk  full  of  shirts.  They  profited 
of  this  discovery  to  make  an  exchange  of  linen ; 
and  instead  of  the  clean  ones  which  they  took 
they  left  their  own,  which  they  had  worn  for 
many  weeks.  Two  doors  beside  that  at  which 
they  had  entered  now  offered  themselves  to  their 
choice.  They  began  to  attack  one,  but  they  had 
scarcely  applied  the  tile  when  they  wore  alarmed 
by  the  barking  of  a  dog  behind.  A  general  con- 
sternation seized  the  party;  the  work  was  stopped 
in  an  instant ;  perhaps  the  door  led  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  jailor.  This  idea  recalled  to  their 
minds  that  it  was  now  near  two  o'clock,  the  timo 
of  his  visit.    One  of  the  party  returned  towards 

,  thn  Cave  of  Death  to  seo  whother  all  was  safe, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  their  labours  till  his 
return.  They  had  need  of  same  moments  of  rest, 
and  they  took*  advontago  of  them  to  fortify  them- 

i  selves  for  the  rest  of  their  work  by  taking  some 
wine. 

When  the  scout  returned  he  said  that  on  his 
arrival  at  tho  Cavo  of  Death  he  shuddered  with 
horror  to  find  the  turnkey  thero  already.  The 
'  man,  however,  who  had  been  left  as  a  sentinel 
,  had  engaged  him  to  drink  with  him,  and,  the 
scout  joining  tho  party,  they  plied  him  so  well 
1  that  he  at  last  reeled  off  without  much  examining 
'  the  cave,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  laid  fast 
!  asleep  fur  the  rest  of  tho  night.   This  was  very 
consolatory  news. 
Quitting  the  door  at  which  they  heard  tho  dog 
j  bark,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  other.  Thoy 
I  found  here  folding  doors,  one  of  which  they  opened, 
I  and  foimd  themselves  in  a  long  dark  passage.  At 
!  the  end  they  perceived  another  door,  but,  listening, 
'  they  heard  voices ;  it  in  fact  led  to  the  guard- 
i  house,  whero  several  soldiers  in  their  national 
uniform  were  assembled.   This  was,  indeed,  a 
:  terriblo  stroke.   Had  they  then  got  so  far,  only  to 
!  meet  with  a  worso  obstaclo  than  any  thoy  had 
|  yet  encountered?    Must  all  their  labours  prove 
I  then  at  length  fruitless?    This  was  not  to  bo 
borne.    They  took  courage,  and  proceeded. 

One  only  resource  now  remained,  and  this  was 
a  door  which  they  had  passed  on  the  side  of  tho 
passage,  and  which  they  had  not  attempted,  be- 
cause they  conceived  it  must  lead  to  the  great 
1  court  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  and  they  would  rather 
■  have  found  some  other  exit ;  but 

All  desperate  hazards  con  race  do  create, 
As  he  plays  freely  who  has  least  estate  ; 
Presence  of  mind  and  courage  in  distrcsa 
Are  more  than  armies  to  procure  success. 

In  fact,  having  forced  the  door,  it  appeared  they 
were  not  mistaken  ;  that  they  wero  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stairexse  which  led  into  the  court.  It  was 
now  half-past  four  o'clock ;  tho  morning  was  dark 
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and  cold,  while  rain  and  snow  wore  fnllingr  in 
abundance  The  associates  embraced  each  other 
with  transport,  and  were  preparing  to  mount  the 
staircase  when  Porral  cried  out,  "  What  are  you 
about  ?  If  wo  attempt  to  go  out  at  present  all 
is  over  with  us.  The  gato  is  now  shut,  and  if 
any  ono  should  be  perceived  in  the  court  the 
alarm  will  instantly  be  given,  and  all  will  be  dis- 
covered. After  having  had  the  courage  to  pene- 
trate thus  far,  let  us  have  resolution  still  to  wait 
awhile.  At  eight  o'clock  the  gate  will  be  opened, 
and  the  passago  through  the  court  free.  W  e  can 
then  steal  out  by  degrees,  and,  mingling  with  tho 
numbers  that  are  constantly  passing  and  repass- 
ing, wo  can  go  awny  without  being  perceived. 
It  is  not  till  ten  o'clock  the  prisoners  arc  sum- 
moned to  execution  ;  between  eight  and  ten  there 
will  bo  time  enough  for  all  of  us  to  get  away. 
Wo  will  return  to  tho  cavo,  and  when  the  time 
of  departure  arrives  each  of  us  five  will  inform 
two  others  of  the  means  of  escape  offered.  We  shall 
then  be  fifteen,  and,  going  out  three  at  a  time,  we 
shall  pass  unobsorvod.  Lot  the  last  three,  as  they 
set  ofl,  inform  fifteen  others,  and  thus  in  succes- 
sion wo  may  all  escape."  This  plan  appeared 
judicious  and  safe ;  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  tho  associates,  returning  to  the  cave,  made 
choico  of  those  who  should  first  be  informed  of 
what  they  had  done. 

Montehier,  a  notary,  and  Baron  do  Chaffoy,  to 
whom  the  means  of  escape  were  offered,  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  them — the  former  from  a 
confidence  of  a  pardon,  as  ho  had  been  mistaken 
for  his  brother ;  and  tho  latter,  though  in  tho 
flower  of  his  age,  declared  all  his  tics  in  the  world 
were  broken,  and  that  life  had  nothing  now  to 
offer  which  could  mako  him  desirous  of  pro- 
longing it.  They  were  both  guillotined  the  next 
morning. 

The  fate  of  tho  fifteen  who  fled  was  very  dis- 
similar, and  the  escape  of  the  rest  was  prevented 
by  the  imprudence  of  ono  of  them.  The  last  of 
the  fifteen,  who  on  quitting  the  cave  was,  according 
to  the  plan  arranged,  privately  to  appriso  fifteen 
others,  instead  of  doing  so,  cried  aloud,  "  Tho 
passage  is  open ;  let  him  that  can  escape."  This 
excited  a  great  movement  among  the  prisoners. 
They  arose  in  an  instant,  doubting  whether  what 
they  heard  could  be  true,  or  whether  he  who  uttered 
these  words  was  not  mad.  The  noise  they  made 
alarmed  tho  sentinel  without ;  he  called*  to  the 
turnkey  ;  they  hastened  immediately  to  tho  cave, 
perceived  what  had  been  done,  and,  closing  up  the 
door  by  which  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  placed 
a  strong  guard  before  it.  Nesple,  who  had  exc  ited 
this  movement,  was,  with  three  others,  taken  aud 
executed.  Another  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  in  an  obscure  street,  but 
he  was  discovered,  brought  bnck,  and  guillotined. 

It  was  not  thus  with  Porral,  the  original  author 
of  the  plan.  He  was  the  first  that  came  forth 
from  tho  cave.  As  he  passed  the  sentinel  in  the 
court  ho  addressed  him,  "  My  good  friond,  it 
rains  and  snows  very  hard  ;  were  I  in  your  place 
I  would  not  remain  out  of  doors  in  such  villanous 
weather,  but  would  go  to  the  fire  in  the  guard- 
room." The  sentinel  thanked  him,  and,  following 
his  advice,  the  coast  was  left  more  clear  for  the 
Porral  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  one 
considered  a  good  patriot,  and  escaped 
tervation  of  a  party  of  the  commissaries 
tared  tho  house.    As  soon  as  they  were 


gone  ho  began  to  think  of  making  hie  way  out  of 

the  city  a«  fast  as  possible.  When  he  arrived  at 
tho  Place  Bello-Cour  ho  found  parties  of  the 
gendarmerio  dispersed  everywhere.  He  went 
into  a  house  ana,  making  known  who  he  was, 
entreated  an  asylum.  The  inhabitants  were  wo- 
men, timid  to  excess,  but  the  desire  of  saving  an 
innocent  person  rendered  them  courageous.  They 
conducted  him  into  a  garret,  and  concealed  ldm 
behind  some  planks  standing  up  in  a  onwr. 
Tho  gendarmes  arrived ;  they  searched  tho  house; 
they  came  into  the  garret  wnero  Porral  was  con- 
cealed. Hero  they  found  a  large  cask,  the  top  of 
which  was  fastened  down  by  a  padlock.  They 
asked  for  the  key,  the  women  went  downstairs 
for  it.  While  they  were  gone  ono  of  the  gen- 
darmes leaned  against  tho  planks,  while  a  second 
said,  "  'Twould  be  droll  if  we  were  to  find  one  t«f 
the  fugitives  in  this  cask."  "  More  likely  plat* 
or  money,"  says  a  third,  "for  it  seems  verv 
heavy."  Tho  key  at  length  arrived;  the  ca*k 
was  unlocked,  and  was  found  to  be  full  of  salt. 
Tho  gendarmes  swore  at  the  disappointment, 
visited  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  then  retired. 
In  the  evening  Porral,  dressed  in  women's  clothes, 
with  a  basket  on  his  head  and  another  on  his  arm. 
passed  the  bridge  of  La  Guilloticre,  and  quitted 
the  city. 

Gabriel,  another  of  the  fugitives,  concealed 
himself  among  the  bushes  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Trevaux  Pen-ache,  where  he  was  nearly  frozen  to 
death,  but  he  got  away  to  n  place  of  safety. 

Tho  young  Couchoux,  who  was  one  of  "t  he  fivo 
that  had  opened  the  way  for  escape,  made  choice 
of  his  father,  who  was  nearly  eighty  year*  of  age, 
as  one  of  the  fifteen  ;  but  the  poor  old  man's  legs 
were  swollen,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
"  Ply,  fiy,  my  son!"  said  he.  "  If  thou  ha*t  the 
opportunity,  fly  this  instant !  I  command  it  a* 
an  act  of  duty,  but  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
fly  with  thee.  I  have  lived  long  enough :  my 
troubles  will  soon  be  finished,  and  death  will  be 
deprived  of  it*  sting  if  I  cm  know  that  thvu  art 
in  safety."  His  son  assured  him  that  he  would 
not  quit  the  prison  without  him,  and  that  hi*  per- 
sisting in  his  refusal  would  only  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  both.  Tho  father,  overcome  by  hi* 
dutiful  affections,  yielded,  and,  supported  by  his 
son,  made  his  way  to  tho  bottom  of  the  stairca.se, 
but  to  ascend  it  was  out  of  his  power ;  ho  could 
just  drag  his  legs  along  the  ground,  but  to  lift 
them  up  was  impossible.  His  son,  tk  -u^h  low  in 
stature,  and  nor  strong,  took  him  up  iu  his  arm* ; 
the  desire  of  saving  his  father  gave  him  strength, 
and  be  cirricd  him  to  the  ton  <,f  the  stairs.  Hi* 
filial  piety  was  rewarded,  and  b)th  escaped. 


CAMPAIGN'S  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Thobe  who  call  fame  a  writing  on  the  oand — 
a  writing  by  large-grown  children,  whose  handi- 
work is  effaced  by  the  noxt  wave— will  point  to 
Marlborough  in  proof  of  their  assertion.  \Yhs> 
now  talks  of  Marlborough  ?  In  whose  bosom* 
oro  deep  emotions  roused  by  the  names  of  Blen- 
heim, Ramillies,  Oudcnarae,  Malplaquet  ?  Yot 
these  under  our  last  reigning  queen  were  house- 
hold words ;  and  in  France  so  great  was  the 
terror  of  his  name  that  oven  the  nursemaids,  to 
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quiet  the  children,  would  exclaim,  "  Jfiirlbrook  is 
coming !" 

John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duko  of  Marl- 
borough and  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
wan  the  eldest  eon  of  Sir  Winslow  Churchill,  of 
Wootton-Basset,  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  horn  on 
tho  29th  of  September,  10.30,  at  Ashe,  Devon- 
shire, the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Sir 
John  Drake.  He  was  taken  to  court  when  he 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  placed  under  the 
peculiar  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  who  was  passionately  attached 
to  his  sister. 

As  early  ns  1666  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
one  of  the  regiments  of  guards,  and  accompanied 
n  body  of  troops  to  Tangier,  nt  that  time  in  the 
possession  of  tho  English,  and  about  to  be  be- 
sieged by  the  Moors.  He  remained  here  a  short 
time  only,  which,  however,  he  employed  in  com- 
paring the  theory  and  practice  of  tactics,  an  op- 
portunity to  which  he  probably  owed  the  fotinda 
tion  of  liis  future  greatness,  "in  1672  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  commanded  a  body  of  oOOO  Eng- 
lish auxiliaries  in  the  service,  of  France,  and 
received  the  care  of  the  young  soldier,  who  was 
soon  after  made  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his  own 
regiment,  and  signalised  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
jS'uneguen  and  Muestrieht.  The  favour  with 
which  his  personal  qualities  appear  to  have  in- 
spired every  one  soon  extended  to  the  French 
court.  Marshal  Turennc  distinguished  him  as 
the  "handsome  Englishman."  The  French  king 
thanked  him  at  the  head  of  the  line  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  campaign,  and  tbc  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth on  his  return  re-echoed  his  praises  so 
much  that  preferment  was  showered  on  him  from 
every  quarter. 


Colonel  Churchill  must  bo  regarded  ns  unfor- 
tunato  in  the  circumstances  that  compelled  him 
on  two  occasions  to  act  against  his  benefactors. 
When  the  ill-starred  Duke  of  Monmouth  rose  in 
arms  against  James  II.  Churchill  led  tho  chaso 
in  hunting  him  down  ;  and  when  James  was  on 
the  verge  of  losing  his  throne  Churchill  turned 
his  back  upon  him,  and  saluted  the  rising  Min. 
That,  however,  is  an  old  tale:  we  all  know  that  tho 
filial  piety  of  James's  children  did  not  prevent 
them  Irom  deserting  their  father,  and  the  colonel 
was  one  of  their  chief  advisers.  We  may  indeed 
sum  up  his  conduct  at  this  period  by  saying  that  ho 
made  his  fortune  by  the  revolution  of"  1688.  But 
now  for  a  more  pleasing  topic — that  series  of 
brilliant  campaigns  by  which  he  established  his 
claim  to  bland  in  the  first  rank  of  English  com- 
manders. 

In  the  autumn  of  1701  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  to  opinio 
the  coronation  of  the  French  monarch's  granason 
as  King  of  Spain.  The  English  would  not  havo 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  war  if  Louis  XIV. 
himself  had  not  foolishly  and  impudently  provoked 
their  exasperation.  England  had  just  succeeded 
in  driving  from  the  throne  the  family  of  tho 
Stuarts,  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  the  "Catholic 
religion,  and  had  transferred  it  to  William  of 
Orange.  Louis  received  the  exiled  family  and 
pave  them  his  protection,  and  in  1701,  on  tho 
death  of  James  II.  (who  died  at  Saint  Germain), 
ho  recognised  his  son  J»me<  III.  as  King  of 
Creat  Britain,  and  it  was  even  reported  that  this 
prince  was  about  to  effect  a  landing  in  England 
at  tho  head  of  a  French  army.  The  English 
were  so  incensed  that  a  stranger  should  thus 
presume  to  dispose  of  their  throno  that  King 
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"William,  instead  of  10,000  men,  now  obtained  from 
Parliament  a  vote  for  40,000. 

In  March,  1702,  General  Churchill  landed  in 
the  Netherlands  and  placed  himself  nt  the  head  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army.  King  William  died  the 
ramc  month,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  fall  from 
his  hon-e  whilst  hunting,  hut  his  successor, 
Queen  Anne,  implicitly  adhered  to  all  his  plans, 
and  the  war  was  continued  under  Churchill,  now 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Beyond  the  capture  of  several  fortified  places 
on  the  borders  of  tho  Netherlands  there  were  no 
important  operations  till  1704,  when  it  was  de- 
termined that  Marlborough,  Prinre  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  and  the  Margrave  Lewis  of  linden  should 
tight  in  conjunction  in  Southern  (Jet-many.  The 
three  generals  met  at  Heilbronn,  on  the  Neckar, 
and  Marlborough,  with  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
directed  his  course  to  the  Danube,  and  Eugene 
marched  along  the  Rhine.  Tho  Bavarians  had 
stationed  a  part  of  their  army  in  an  advantageous 
position  on  the  Sehellen  mountain,  near  Donnu- 
werth,  to  dispute  the  passago  of  the  imperialists 
over  the  Danube,  but  they  were  attacked  there 
themselves,  and  after  a  brave  defence  compelled  to 
fly,  their  entire  camp  falling  into  the  hands  of  tho 
enemy. 

The  united  powers  now  mado  overtures  of 
pea co  to  Maximilian,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  premised  him  considerable  advantages  it 
he  would  withdraw  from  tho  alliance  of  France. 
He  begnn  to  waver,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  signing  the  articles  of  peace,  when  a  mes- 
senger informed  him  that  Marshal  Tallard  was 
advancing  with  a  fresh  army  to  his  assistance. 
On  receiving  this  news  the  elector  threw  tho  pen 
out  of  bin  hand  and  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 
The  marshal  indeed  came,  but  with  him  came 
likewise  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  followed  at  his 
heels  and  now  joined  Marlborough.  They  sent 
the  old  unyielding  Trinco  of  Baden  away  to 
tho  siege  ot  Ingolstadt,  and  on  tho  12:  h  of 
August  t<  ok  up  their  position  immediately  in 
front  of  tho  French  and  Bavarians,  near  the 
small  town  of  Ilocbstiidt,  and  on  the  13th  they 
begnn  the  battle.  The  enemy  was  far  superior 
in  numbers,  and  commanded  a  highly  advan- 
tageous: situation,  whilst  they  were  well  defended 
by  morasses.  Marlborough  led  the  right  wing, 
composed  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Hessians, 
against  the  French  ;  Eugene,  with  the  left,  ad- 
vanced against  tho  Bavarians.  The  battle  was 
most  fierce,  and  the  assailants  were  several  times 
driven  back  by  a  most  terriblo  tire  from  the 
enemy's  artillery.  The  contest  was  most  severe 
on  the  left  wing,  where  Maximilian  fought  with 
the  utmost  bravery,  skilfully  availing  himself  of 
his  covered  position  in  the  morass.  Eugene  per- 
ceived that  something  extraordinary  must  be 
hazarded  :  careless  of  his  own  life,  he  rushed  for- 
ward, animating  his  men,  when  a  Bavarian  dra- 
goon close  by  levelled  his  piece  at  him,  but  one  of 
the  prince's  orderlies  cut  him  down.  At  that 
moment  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Prussian  infantry,  pressed  forward  to  his 
aid,  and  to  him  Eugene  himself  ascribes  the  de- 
tenu ination  of  the  contest  in  favour  of  this  wing. 
Meanwhile  Marlborough  likewise  had  with  his 
wing  routed  the  French,  and  when  the  elector 
aaw  them  flying  from  the  field  ho  also  retreated 
with  his  divisiem.  Twenty-eight  battalions  and 
twelve  squadrons  of  French  alill  anight  to  defend 


themselves  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  but  tb<-y 
were  surrounded  and  forced  to  yield  thoruselv..* 
prisoners.  Thus  a  great  and  decisive  victory  wis 
gained  by  the  allies:  20,000  French  and  Bavarian' 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  15,200  were  taken 
prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  Marshal  Talkri 
himself,  with  his  son  and  818  officer*.  A<  t  > 
booty,  the  victors*  had  won  a  rich  military  chert, 
117  cannon,  24  mortars,  and  300  stand  of  odvurs 
and,  besides  this,  6000  waggons,  3G00  touts,  ,iil 
two  pontoon  bridges.  From  this  day  the  nar* 
of  Marlborough  became  the  theme  of  heroic  sc 
tlirougbout  Germany,  and  the  emperor  crtiit-J 
him  a  prince  of  the  empire. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  saw  himself  comT*U*i 
to  cross  the  Rhine  with  tho  French,  and  tak*  zr- 
his  position  in  Brussels  ;  his  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  imperialists,  and  his  consort  reui£i<] 
for  her  support  onlv  tho  town  and  revenue  <' 
Munich,  lhus,  unhappily  for  bin),  tenninau-i 
the  campaign  of  1704. 

There  was  nothing  of  importance  aocomplisbc-J 
anywhere  during  the  campaign  of  1705.  Eugen. 
was  sent  to  Italy,  in  order  to  reorganise  the  anvr 
there,  and  Marlborough  returned  to  the  NcttT- 
lands,  where  he  was  obliged  to  collect  fresh  fore* 

France  determined  to  turn  her  chief  force  in  the 
succeeding  campaign  against  the  Netherlands, 
order  that  she  might,  if  possible,  obtain  in  wealtir 
Holland  the  means  of  continuing  the  war.  Ac- 
cordingly she  sent  into  tho  field  the  finest  ini- 
that  had  as  vet  appeared  in  this  war ;  but  i:« 
general,  Marshal  "\  illeroi,  was  no  match  for  th* 
daring  Marlborough.    Actuated  by  vain  eoxi- 
denre,  he  left  his  strong  position  at  Lou  vain  aa 
the  22nd  of  May,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  si 
the  plains  of  Ramillics.    This  was  exactly  wisX 
Marlborough  desired  :  his  position  was  excellent > 
defended  by  a  morass  and  some  ditches  filled  wi-i 
water,  so  that  when  the  enemy  advanced  to  ik 
attack  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  approach  tIk 
weaker  and  more  exposed  points  in  his  ord«T  • : 
battle,  protected  as  they  were  by  a  natural  defence 
whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  could  turn  his  wh  * 
force  upou  their  separate  point*  and  break  tbro^b 
them.  *  Bcforo  the  battlo  a  French  officer  decla:'.-: 
their  army  to  be  so  superior  that  if  they  did 
conquer  that  day  they  ought  never  again  to  sVf 
their  faces  before  the  enemy.    Nevertheless  tfcn 
were  defeated,  for  no  bravery  will  ntone  for  ti: 
faults  of  a  general.    Morn  than  20.000  men  wfr? 
lost,  and  eighty  standards,  together  with  th 
drums  and  colours  of  the  royal  guard  itself. 
two  mouths  elapsed  before  the  French  army 
able  to  repair  its  losses. 

On  tho  other  hand,  tho  conqueror  marebfi 
through  Brabant  and  Flanders,  took  possesrioc  :i 
all  the  towns,  mado  th^-m  swear  nllesrian<v 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  as  their  risrbtfJ 
sovereign,  and  a  council  of  state  wa*  establish 
at  Brussels  in  the  name  of  the  new  king. 

Meantime  Louis  XIV.  had  already  sunV??! 
such  scvero  losses  in  this  war,  and  hi*  country 
was  so  exhausted,  that  bo  most  anxtoc?.'.. 
longed  for  peace,  and,  by  controlling  hi*  in- 
nate feeling  of  pride,  he  made  attempts  to  pur- 
chase it  even  at  great  sacrifices.  His  adversary*, 
however,  determined  to  punish  him  severely  tic? 
time  for  all  his  former  arrogance;  Eugene  a^l 
Marlborough,  especially,  used  all  their  influent 
to  continue  tho  war.  Both  these  generals,  after 
Eugene  had  regulated  attain  in  Italy,  formed  » 
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junction  onco  moro  in  tho  Netherlands,  and,  thus 
united,  they  gave  battle  to  and  completely  de- 
feated tho  Dukes  of  Bourgogno  and  Vendome 
(between  vrhoni  there  was  gr»  tit  disunion)  on  tho 
11th  of  June,  1708,  at  Oudennrde.  After  this 
victory  Eugene  boldly  attacked  the  citadel  of 
Ryssel,  which  was  regarded  as  impregnable,  and 
of  which  he  made  himself  master. 

Part  of  the  summer  of  1709  had  already  passed 
awray  in  further  negotiations,  when  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  hastened  to  uvail  themselves  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  tho  season.  They  took 
possession  of  Tournay,  and  marched  against 
Mons.  This  place  Marshal  Villnrs  wished  to  pro- 
tect, arid  had  accordingly  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Malplaquet,  in  front  of  tho  city.  The  two 
victorious  generals,  however,  attacked  him  in  his 
intrenchinontB  without  delay  on  tho  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  a  buttle,  the  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  during  tho  wholo  war,  victory  de- 
clared in  favour  of  tho  allies.  Eugene  himself 
nt  the  very  outset  of  the  action  received  a  grazing 
shot  in  his  head,  but  ho  very  calmly  folded  his 
pocket-handkerchief  round  his  head  and  led  on 
his  troops  into  tho  very  hottest  tire.  Mons  was 
now  closely  besieged,  and  shortly  afterwards 
taken. 

Another  campaign  was  now  lost,  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  again  forced  to  renew  his 
offers  of  peace,  but,  Austria  and  Englnnd  per- 
sisting in  their  demands,  tho  humbled  monarch 
was  forced  to  recommence  war,  nt  whatever  sacri- 
fice, and  Eugene  and  Marlborough  succeeded 
without  much  difficulty  in  capturing  ono  town 
after  the  other  on  the  frontiers  of  France. 

Louis  XIV.,  already  old  and  feeble,  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  was  left  without 
one  resource.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  pro- 
paring  to  batter  down  the  ruins  of  his  greatness, 
when  (as  if  Providence  said,  "It  is  enough  ")  a 
series  of  unexpected  advantages  came  to  his  aid.  A 
new  English  parliament  so  restricted  Marlborough 
that  ho  threw  up  his  command.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  died,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  suc- 
ceeding, could  no  longer  be  supported  by  Eng- 
land as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  crown. 
Eugene,  single  handed,  was  no  match  fur  Villars, 
the  French  marshal ;  and  the  two  old  warriors 
signed  n  treaty  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  Mnrlborough,  after  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary exile  ut  Aix-la-Chapelle,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  rone 
to  his  fttrmer  importance.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  thunder  of  war,  the  cackle  of  polities  grcw 
wearisome  in  his  declining  days,  and,  beyond 
advising  measures  to  defeat  an  insurrection  in 
favour  of  the  Stuart  family,  he  took  no  part  in 
public  life.  His  fow  remaining  years  ebbed  away 
nt  ono  or  other  of  his  princely  retreats,  ami,  dying 
on  tho  ICth  of  June,  1722,  nt  "Windsor  Lodge,  he 
was  buried  with  tho  greatest  solemnity  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 


A   NIGHT   ADVENTURE  IN 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

Ox  tho  night  of  tho  storming  of  Rodrigo  1 
was  one,  among  others,  who  pressed  forward  on 
the  French,  up  to  tho  market -place,  when  they 
abandoned  tho  defence  of  tho  walls.  They  had 
to  make  resistance,  and  tho  town  was 


complotely  in  our  possession,  when  I  was  in- 
duced, slung  with  three  more  of  tho  regiment,, 
to  turn  down  ono  of  t\-v  streets  for  tho  purposo 
of  Bcorching  tho  houses  for  articles  of  value. 
Hiiving  entered  two  or  three  which  were  already 
filled  by  our  soldiers,  wo  ran  farther  on  from  tho 
noise  and  riot,  and  stopped  nt  a  house  which 
seemed  to  be  superior  to  those  around  it.  Tho 
first  placo  wo  entered  was  tho  kitchen,  where  a 
few  embers  wero  plowing  ou  the  hearth,  and 
emitting  n  faiut  light  on  the  surrounding  walls  ; 
an  awiul  silence  roigned  through  the  house, 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  distant 
huzzas  and  riot  of  our  troops.  On  throwing 
some  wood  on  tho  firo  wo  were  enabled  by  its 
light  to  find  a  lamp,  with  which  wo  proceeded 
to  search  tho  other  apartments  of  tho  house. 
Everything  was  in  order — no  sign  of  confusion 
more  than  if  the  family  had  gone  to  bed  in  per- 
fect security.  This  and  the  stillness  that  reigned 
around  altered  the  complexion  of  our  minds,  and 
tinged  them  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  which 
we  could  not  account  for.  Had  there  been  noiso 
or  disorder,  or  tho  appearance  of  any  one  having 
been  there  on  the  same  orrrand  as  ourselves,  wo 
would  have  begun  plundering  without  a  thought. 
As  it  to,  we  had  pone  through  several  apart- 
ments filled  with  articles  of  value  without  touch- 
j  ing  anything.  On  reaching  tho  upper  flat  of  tho 
|  house  we  were  startled  by  hearing  home  one  sob- 
;  bing,  and,  proceeding  towards  tho  apartment 
from  whence  it  issued,  wo  discovered  tho  door 
|  ajar  and  a  light  in  tho  room.  We  hesitated  a 
moment,  doubting  whether  it  might  not  be  tomo 
of  the  French  soldiers  who  had  tied  from  tho 
ramparts,  and,  preparing  ourselves  for  defenco, 
shoidd  such  bo  the  caso,  wo  pushed  open  tho 
,  door  and  entered  together.  But  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  arrested  our  steps  ut  the  entrance. 
Stretched  on  a  couch  lay  a  young  female,  appa- 
rently dying;  her  mother  sat  supporting  her 
head  upon  In  r  breast,  while  tho  father,  kneeling 
by  her  side,  held  a  crucifix  before  her  ;  a  female 
domestic  kneeling  at  her  feet,  bathed  in  tears, 
completed  the  group,  and  all  wero  busily  em- 
ployed in  prayer.  No  notice  was  taken  of  our 
entrance,  except  n  slight  start  when  we  first 
appeared  ;  their  feelings  were  too  intensely  bent 
on  the  ono  object  to  attend  to  anything  else. 
Life  teemed  to  be  ebbing  imperceptibly  ;  her  eyo 
was  fixed  and  glazed  ;  but  ere  her  soul  fled  its 
earthly  tenement  for  ever  a  strong  convulsion 
seized  her.  This  appearance  of  aculo  suffering 
wrought  up  the  minds  of  her  parents  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  agony.  We  wero  so  poworfully 
a  flee  ted  by  tho  ccenc  that  we  forgot  everything 
elso  —  forgot  tho  exultation  and  excitement  of 
victory — forgot  the  errand  which  we  had  como 
on :  nature  claimed  un  undivided  sway,  and, 
wrapped  in  solemn  and  softened  feeling,  wo 
stojd  r<  oted  to  tho  spot,  gazing,  with  tho  tear  of 
pity  glistening  in  our  eyes,  on  the  lovely  being 
who  was  expiring  boforo  us.  Tho  strugglo  was 
short,  and  the  fearfully  suspended  groan  which 
burst  from  the  agonised  lather  proclaimed  that 
all  was  over ;  the  mother  sat  gazing  on  the  dead, 
lovely  even  in  death,  with  a  vacant  stupor  in 
her  eyo,  that  told  tho  unutterable  nature  of  her 
grief. 

Wo  were  making  a  motion  to  dojiart,  when  tho 
father,  for  tho  first  time,  scomod  to  observe  our 
presence,  and,  going  over  to  a  box,  he  took  from 
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it  a  purse  filled  with  money  and  offered  it  to  us ; 
Imt  we  refused — for  worlds  we  would  not  have 
touched  anything  in  the  house.  We  shook 
hand*  in  silence  with  the  inmates,  retraced  our 
steps  slowly  down  the  stairs,  nnd  were  soon  in- 
volved in  riot  and  confusion ;  but  wo  were  not 
now  in  the  mood  for  mixing  in  such  scene*,  and 
we  regained  our  column  on  the  rampart,  with 
our  minds  filled  with  the  solemn  and  affecting 
econo  we  had  witnessed. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTION  Of 

£nu  gnribnits  in  |l;ib;il  #  Utilitonr  JCifr. 


THE  DI  KE  AND  THE  I'ltESS-O AXG. 

Some  abuses  in  the  system  of  impressment 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, he  determined  to  ascertain  fur  himself  what 
was  really  the  truth.  Accordingly,  one  morning, 
dressed  as  a  private  sailor,  and  accompanied  by  a 
naval  officer  of  rank  similarly  dressed,  he  went 
to  a  public-houso  in  Wapping  and  asked  for  a 
private  room,  saying  they  would  pay  liberally  for 
it,  as  they  had  heard  since  they  came  ashore  "that 
the  press  was  very  hot. 

The  treacherous  hostess  took  the  money  with  a 
low  curtsey,  and  related  many  instances  in  which 
she  had  saved  men  from  such  mcrcilcaa  wretches. 
She  had  no  sooner  retired,  however,  than  she  sent 
for  a  gang  and  told  them  the  whole  story,  ob- 
serving, "One  of  them  is  so  fat  he  is  scarcely 
worth  the  shipping." 

Upon  this  the  press-gang  burst  into  the  room, 
and  after  a  well-feigned  resistance  the  duke  and 
his  friend  were  dracge-d  on  board  the  tender. 
Hero  they  were  roujrhly  interrogated,  severely 
reprimanded  for  daring  to  resist  his  Majesty's 
officers,  and  ordered  down  below.  This  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with,  which  so  exasj>erated  the 
captain  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  stripped  and 
flogged,  and  actually  struck  his  royal  highness 
with  a  cane. 

The  men  then  began  to  strip  the  duke  by  force, 
but  they  had  no  sooner  polled  oil*  his  blue"  jacket 
than  (fiey perceived  his  star!  The  tables  were 
now  turned,  and  the  whole  party  were  soon  on 
their  knees  imploring  forgiveness.  Having  or- 
dered the  captain  to  bo  s<  cured,  tho  duke  wont 
below,  where  a  painful  scene  presented  itself: 
some  of  the  poor  creatures  were  bleeding  from 
the  lashes  they  had  received,  and  many  were 
gasping  for  life  for  want  of  air. 

'1  he  result  of  the  duke's  experiences  was  so  far 
beneficial  that  after  this  only  officers  of  approved 
good  character  and  humanity  were  appointed  to 
the  service  of  impressment. 

AN  UNGENEROV8  COMMAND. 

Sodieski,  having  penetrated  into  Moravia, 
appeared  before  the  lortress  of  Nomcz.  Tho 
place  had  Icon  abandoned;  but  at  this  juncture 
a  small  band  of  Moravian  chasseurs,  consoling 
of  no  more  than  eighteen,  had  be.-u  by  accident 
attracted  thither.  1  lu>c  brave  nun  di'ew  up  the 
bridges,  shut  the  gates,  nnd  peremptorily  rented 
to  surrender.  The  Pules,  who  were  ignorant  both 
of  tho  number  and  stato  of  the  garrison,  cau- 


I  nonoded  the  place  during  four  days.  The  chas- 
seurs defended  themselves  with  vigour,  killed  a 
vast  number  of  the  besiegers,  and,  among  other*, 
I  the  principal  officer  of  artillery.  The  fifth  day, 
'  finding  nine  of  their  comrades  dead  and  three 
I  disabled,  they  capitulated,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion for  tho  garrison  to  withdraw  to  whatever 
place  they  chose.  The  gate  was  then  opened, 
and  discovered  six  men  marching  out,  with  three 
others  borne  upon  their  shoulders.  S...b:es>ki 
turned  pale  at  this  sight,  and  his  first  sentiment 
was  unworthy  of  him  ;  he  determined  to  hang 
these  brave  men,  and  gave  orders  for  that  purpost: 
but,  fortunately  for  his  honour,  being  reminded 
of  his  engagement,  he  sent  them  away  with 
applause. 

A  ROLAND  FOR  AN  OLIVER. 

I  When  General  Mackenzie  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Chatham  division  of  marine*  bo 

I  would  suffer  no  officer  to  be  saluted  on  guard  if 

'  out  of  uniform.  One  day  tho  gener.d  observed  a 
lieutenant  of  marines  in  a* plain  dress,  and,  though 
he  knew  the  young  officer  well,  he  called  to  the 
sentinel  to  turn  him  out,  declaring  he  knew  him 

.  not.    A  short  time  after  this  the  general  went 

!  some  distance  from  Chatham  to  pay  a  visit,  and, 
returning  in  tho  evening  in  a  blue"  exit,  claimed 
entrance  at  the  yard  gate.     The  sentinel  de- 

j  mandel  the  countersign,  which  the  general  nc>t 
knowing,  he  desired  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  be 
sent  f.r,  Mho  proved  to  be  the  lieutenant  whim 
ho  had  treated  so  cavalierly.    "Who  are  your" 

!  inquired  the  officer.  "  1  am  General  Mackenzie," 
was  the  reply.  "What,  without  a  uniform  r" 
rejoined  the  "lieutenant.  44  Oh !  get  back,  get 
back,  impostor.  The  general  would  break  yonr 
bones  if  he  knew  you  assumed   his  name."' 

■  The  general  on  this  made  his  retreat,  and  the 
next  day  invited  the  young  officer  to  breakfast 
and  told  him  he  had  "done  his  duty  with  very 
commendable  exactness. 

THE  OOLDEN  KEY. 

Frederick  the  Great  wa*»  wont  to  say, 
"  No  war  was  ever  carried  on  without  bpies,"  and 
he  certainly  evinced  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by 
the  measures  he  pursued.  His  favourite,  General 
Zictcn,  was  bold  enough  to  observe  to  the  king 
one  day,  when  the  troops  were  in  want  of  neces- 
saries, that  his  Majesty  spent  more  money  in 
spies  than  he  did  in  bread  and  clothing  for  his 
army.  "  You  are  a  fool,"  nnswered  the  king — 44  a 
downright  fool!  One  piece  of  information,  of 
the  worth  of  500  rix-aollars,  ha*  saved  me  a 

■  million  of  money  and  10,000  men  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  broad  and  clothing:  talk  to  me  of  advan- 
cing without  bloodshe  1,  and  of  saving  ruv  men. 
Their  wonts  will  be  easily  supplied  when  I  kno-w 
where  the  enemy's  magazines  are.  My  death's 
heads  will  soon  fill  their  empty  stonmchs  and 
purses  too.  You  great  fool !  how  did  I  take 
possession  of  Saxony  ?  Not  with  my  army,  but 
with  a  gold  cabinot-key." 

THE  WRONG  PLACE  FOR  A  MURDERER. 

Dvrino  a  cruise  of  the  Bmrdehti*  on  the 
coast  of  Porto  Hieo  a  Spaniard  c.vme  on  board, 
beting  protection,  as  he  had  that  morning 
murdered  his  officer.  Tho  commander,  Captain 
Manly,  he-ard  his  story  with  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion, and  immediately  had  him  tied  hand  and 
foot,    lie  then  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Aquadtlla, 
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and  sent  hi*  first  lioutenont  on  shorn  to  tho 
governor  with  the  assassin,  accompanied  with  tho 
following  laconic  epistle :  — 

44  Sir, —  The  British  colours  disdain  to  protect  a 
munitrer.  /  fend  yon  one,  and  hope,  he  will  meet 
tht  jatt  he  merits.— I  am,  .jr., 

"Thomas  Manly." 

The  governor  was  bo  much  plcasod  with  this 
instance  of  British  generosity  that  he  returned 
an  answer  full  of  admiration  of  Captain  Manly'* 
conduct,  and  sent  him  a  large  supply  of  fruit  a'ud 
vegetables. 

NELSON'S  TOl'THFUL  BEAU-HUNT. 

When  Nelson  was  in  tho  Arctic  regions,  in 
tho  expedition  under  Captain  Lutwidge,  being 
t  hen  only  fifteen  year*  of  age,  he  was  one  night 
missed  from  his  vessel.    Search  was  made  for 
him,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  at  length  given  up 
as  hopeless.    What,  however,  was  the  astonish-  i 
niont  of  his  messmates  on  beholding  him  in  the 
morning  at  a  considerable  distance,  armed  only 
with  a  single  musket,  in  pursuit  of  an  immense  i 
bear!    The  lock  being  injured,  the  piece  would  • 
not  go  off,  and  Nelson  had  therefore  pursued  the 
animal  in  hopes  of  tiring  it  and  boing  able  to  | 
effect  his  purpose  with  the  butt-end.    On  his  1 
return  Captain  Lutwidge  reprimanded  him  for  j 
being  absent  without  leave,  and  in  a  severe  tone 
demanded  what  motive  could  possibly  induce  him 
to  undertake  so  rash  an  action.    Tho  young  hero, 
with  great  simplicity,  replied,  "  I  wished,  sir,  to 
get  tho  skin  for  my  father." 

A  KINO'S  CONTEMPT  OF  DANOER. 

"When  the  horse  of  Charles  XII.  was  killed 
under  him  at  the  battle  of  Narva  he  leaped  nimbly 
upon  a  fresh  one,  saying  jocosely,  "  These  people 
keep  me  in  exercise."  \\  hile  dictating  a  lotter  to 
his  secretary  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into  the 
next  room,  causing  the  terrified  writer  to  drop  tho  I 
pen  from  his  hand.  44  What  is  the  matter  r  said 
Charles  calmly.  44 Ah!  sir,  the  bomb!"  replied  ! 
the  secretary.  44  But  what  has  the  bomb  to  do," 
said  Charles,  44  with  what  I  am  dictating  to  you  •* 
Cio  on." 


Cnlcs.of  %  Camp  ^irc  ani>  tbe 
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LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

T.y  W,  II.  HiLLTAOD,  Author  of  "Tale*  in  tho  Cabin." 
CHAPTER  X. — FOUR-FOOTED  ASSASSINS. 

On  the  third  morning  subsequent  to  the  events 
-unrated  in  tho  last  chaptor,  Philip  Maberlv 
iiaving  made  good  use  of  some  of  bis  father's 
jjuik  orders,  given  to  him  by  Captain  Somen 
before  parting,  and  clothed  himself  and  com- 
>nnions  in  suitable  apparel,  tho  three  friends  pre- 
pared to  sally  forth  into  the  streets  of  Trin- 
♦omaleo,  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of  the  new 
iconos  and  adventures  set  down  in  tho  rough  in 
E'hil'B  hastily-sketched  programme. 

"Well,  governor,  what's  the  chart  to-day f" 
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cried  Bill,  as  they  stood  under  tho  broad  verandah 
of  the  substantial  brick  hostclrv  tho  Packet. 

44  Bless  my  eyes  and  limbs!  wouldn't  my 
sweetheart  Poll  open  her  pretty  peepers  if  kIio 
could  only  see  me  a  going  out  like  a  rcg'lar 
gentleman,  with  a  black  nigger  at  my  heels, 
holding  a  hutnberella  above  my  sky-scraper  as 
long  as  a  steeplo!  for  tbem's  to  be  our  rluukeys, 
bean't  they,  governor ':"  poiuting  to  the  thro© 
bearers  waiting. 

44  Yes,  Bill,  unless  you'd  like  to  mount  an 
elephant,  and  thon  tho  umbrella,  as  you  call  it, 
is  fastened  to  the  howdah,"  replied  Phil,  with  a 
good-humoured  smile. 

44  That's  t lie  sedan  chair,  ain't  it,  what'*  rigged 
on  the  critter's  bock  ?  That  would  be  tine,  and 
something  to  tell  Toll  when  I  comes  to  my  moor- 
ings in  the  dock  of  matrimony.  What's  your 
opinion,  Ben,  of  sailing  in  nueh  a  craft  Y" 

44  Oh  !  I'm  agreeable  enough,  though  I  can't 
say  as  how  I  likes  the  rig  of  tho  boat;  and  tho 
chap  at  tho  wheel,  with  the  head  of  a  harpoon  for 
a  rudder,  rog'lar  queers  mo.  But  tho  governor 
says  they  aro  the  most  wonderfullest  croft  as  floats, 
can  go  on  any  tack,  run  messages  like  a  Christian, 
knows  more  than  tho  8ch>>olmaster,  and  can  do 
everything  in  natcr  but  talk  English.  I'm  blest, 
you  should  'a  seen  how  ono  on  'em  t'other  day 
took  hold  o'  my  breeches  with  the  tip  of  his  snout, 
lifted  me  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  tho  other, 
turned  me  up  liko  a  pepper-box,  shook  my  quid 
out  o'  my  jaws,  and,  after  spinning  me  round  liko 
a  windmill,  sot  mo  down  on  my  feet  as  gently  as 
a  babby.  I  votes  a  sail  aboard  a  helephant,  for  I 
wants  to  see  how  she  behaves  on  a  wind,  and,  as 
I've  got  a  log  in  my  pocket,  I  means  to  con  her 
reckoning,  and  see  how  many  knots  the  makes  in 
fair  weather." 

44  Well,  lads,  with  all  my  heart,"  Phil  cried, 
laughing.  44 1  had  meant  to  take  you  to-day  to 
tho  bazaars,  but  we'll  have  a  stiif,  as  you  say, out 
on  one  of  the  roads,  and  visit  the  shops  to-mor- 
row." 

Having  sent  one  of  tho  bearers  for  an  elephant 
and  mahout,  ho  continued — 

44 1  intend  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  island,  Condi— a  tine  old  place,  built  beside 
a  lake,  and  just  about  the  centre  of  Ceylon.  Ono 
of  the  most  curious  things  to  be  seen  there  is  tho 
brickmaking,  all  tho  workmen,  except  tho  over- 
seer or  chief  mate,  being  elephants.' 

44  I  say,  governor,  easy  over  the  stones ;  that 
choker' 11  do  for  tho  marine*,  but  i*  a  lectio  too 
stiff  for  old  salts  like  Ben  aud  me,"  replied  Bill. 

44 1  dunno,"  rejoined  Hen,  perplexed.  44  After 
what  I  see  'em  d<>  in  buvinjs  wegctobles  and  pick- 
ing up  tho  change,  I  think  they  can  do  most  any- 
thing." 

44  But  I  thought  you  said,  or  Ben  did,  there  wns 
a  place  where  Adam  jumped  out  o'  piuadiso  rijrht 
into  heaven.  Ain't  you  a  going  thoro ';  "  inquired 
Bill. 

44  Adam's  Peak,  you  mean,"  replied  Phil ; 44  ono 
of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  island,  nearly 
7000  foot  abovo  tho  sea-lcvol,  Bill.  Yes,  we'll 
see  that,  and  look  out  for  some  precious  stones, 
for  it  is  from  Ceylon  the  best  rubies,  sapphires, 
and  other  stones  are  obtained,  and  then  wc  11  bear 
away  for  the  north — Batticaloa,  as  tho  swamps 
round  there  are  called." 
44  And  what's  to  bo  scon  there,  governor  r " 
"  Why,  that's  tho  great  oentro  of  the  peari 
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fishery,  and  I've  a  great  notion  of  going  down  my- 
self and  having  a  look  into  Davy  J  ones' 8  particular 
locker.  Hut  avast  paying  out  your  slack,  Master 
Bill,  for  here  comes  tho  elephant,  and  if  we  aro 
to  have  an  excursion  to-day  wo  must  start  at 
once,"  cried  Phil,  as  a  gaily-caparisoned  ele- 
phant, with  curtained  howdah,  and  its  diminutive 
mahout,  half  hid  by  tho  animal's  bugo  ears,  ap- 
proached the  verandah. 

"  Well,  I'm  blest,  Micro  arn't  a  halyard  or  ratlin 
to  go  aloft  by!  How  in  creation  is  a  feller  to  get  up 
to  tl>:it  pjfjp-deck  V  cried  UilJ,  pointing  aloft  to 
■  the  empty  howdah.  and  deliberately  walking  round 
the  animal.  "  Here  she  is,  here's  the  hawser  and 
cutwater  just  un<ler  the  bo **  of  the  craft,"  and, 
calling  lustily  to  his  comrade,  44  Ship  ahoy, 
Ben!"  before  cither  Phil  or  Ben  could  retch 
the  head  of  the  elephant,  Bill,  in  his  delight  at 
finding,  an  he  tsaid,  something  ship-shape  about 
the  era  ft,  had  Kcizcd  hold  of  the  animal's  proboscis, 
which  he  was  plenscd  to  call  the  ship'*  hawser, 
and  began  to  scale  his  way  to  the  bows  or  fok'scll. 
This  proceeding  was  so  antagonistic  to  the  feel- 
ings and  prejudice*  of  the  elephant  that  he  began 
most  vigorously  to  sliakc  his  trunk  and  curve  iu 
and  out  its  lower  extremity,  and  bv  Mappings  of 
the  e:irrt  antl  deep  guttural  sounds  express  his 
decided  objection  to  having  his  sacred  organ  so 
grossly  desecrated  as  to  bo  converted  into  a 
ladder. 

Bill,  however,  taking  the  swaying  of  the  hawser 
to  be  a  thing  of  course,  only  fixed  his  nails  and 
pumps  mure  firmly  in  the  sensitive  part,  and, 
deeming  the  anchor  was  atrip,  strained  every  mus- 
cle to  reach  tho  deck  beforo  tho  craft  was  fairly 
under  weigh,  a  proceeding  which  the  patient  ani- 
mal having  in  vain  protested  against  now  re- 
solved at  oueo  to  put  an  end  to.  Placing  the 
point  of  his  trunk  on  tho  climlicr's  brooch,  he 
gave  him  so  sudden  and  encrgotic  a  moment uiu 
from  below  that,  making  a  clean  somersault  over 
tho  head  of  the  astonished  mahout,  Bill  was 
pitched  sprawling  and  bawling  on  his  back  into 
the  centre  of  the  padded  howdah. 

Both  Phil  and  tho  boatswain's  mate  were  so 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  seeing  their  com- 
panion's desperate  ctTorts  to  scalo  tho  animal's 
trunk,  and  the  last  indignant  action,  that  when 
one  of  tho  bearers  brought  tho  customary  ladder 
to  ascend  to  tho  howdah  they  wero  for  some 
seconds  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

44  Up,  Ben,  and  put  him  on  his  pins,  or  bring 
him  to  an  anchor  in  a  safe  corner  of  the  castle, 
or  he  may  roll  otT  and  hurt  himself,"  cried  Phil, 
subduing  his  merriment  in  a  moment.  44  I  have 
onlv  a  word  to  say  to  tho  landlord,  and  will  bo 
with  you  in  a  minute." 

While  Ben  ran  up  the  ladder,  raised  his  sprawl- 
ing and  bewildered  messmate,  and  stowed  him 
h.ifely  by  his  side  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  litllo 
pavilion  so  tastefully  constructed  out  of  tho 
howdah,  Phil  entered  the  verandah  in  quest  of 
the  landlord,  who  at  that  moment  made  his  ap- 
pearance from  the  house,  and,  immediately  ac- 
costing Phil,  said — 

44  1  w:inted  to  sec  you,  Mr.  Maberly,  before  you 
wont  out,  and  was  almost  afraid  you  had  started." 

44  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Cununings  ?  I  am 
quite  at  your  service." 

44  Have  you  any  enemies  in  Trincomalco— any 
ono  who  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  have 
you  disposed  off  'i" 


I     44  Enemies  ?  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,  but  I 

1  should  think  not.  I  have  been  too  fdiort  a  time  in 
tho  city  for  any  one  to  tako  a  mortal  dislike  tj 
mo.    But  why  do  you  ask  ':" 

44  Because  there,  "have  been  three  ugly-looking 
tailor  rascals  (ono  purticularlv  ill -looking,  hia 
face  covered  with  black  hair)  who  have  b».*n  ask- 
ing about  you  and  dogging  your  steps  these  last 

I  three  days" all  over  the  town." 

44  Three,  do  you  say  r"  inquired  Phil,  with  con- 

1  siderable  interest.  44  Then  that  mutinous  rimr- 
leader  Nixon  ha#  reached  the  shore,  after  all, 
though  1  fully  expected  he  would  have  ho.u 
drowned  in  trying  to  pass  the  bar." 

|  44  That's  just  what  1  thought,  that  they  wer? 
some  of  those  mutineer  rascals  ;  and  we  are  all  <•> 

I  pleased  with  your  share  in  frustrating  thrtt  attempt 
to  seitc  the  barque  that  I  should  be  sorry  to 
you  como  to  any  harm  from  tho  schemes  of  tho^s 
murdering  scoundrels." 

44  Never  fear,  Mr.  Cununings:  I  and  my  tw>. 
faithful  companions  in  the  howdah  there  me  * 
match  any  day  forNixon  and  his  two  cutthroats,'' 
replied  Phil,  with  confidence. 

4"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  well  enough,  if  it  r  »rae 
to  blows  "or  close  quarters.  But  that  isn't  it; 
they'll  never  havo  the  cjurago  to  meet  you  facet) 
face,"  continued  the  innkeeper. 

44  How,  then,  can  they  do  me  any  harm,  seeing 
that  I  shall  be  always  on  my  guard  Y" 

44  There  are  ways  of  compassing  their  ends,  Mr. 
Maberly,  that  all  your  vigilance  could  never  guird 
against,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  that  whicli 

i  made  me  so  anxious  to  warn  vou  before  going 

j  out." 

44  How  do  you  mean  ?  Pray  explain  yourself; 
|  though  with  this  weapon  in  my  hand  *I  wouli 
1  not  tear  to  face  Nixon  (if  it  is  he)  and  his  com- 
rades all  at  once,"  and  ho  drew  one  of  hi*  re- 
volvers from  his  coat  pocket  to  convince  his  host 
how  well  he  was  prepared  to  moot  any  attempt  at 
treachery. 

44  The* danger  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Maberly,  might 
come  from  a  source  whero  a  whole  battery  of  re- 
volvers would  be  powerless  to  assist  or  save  you," 
replied  the  landlord. 

44  Can  you  not  give  me  any  idea  in  which  direc- 
tion to  expect  this  tlireatened  danger " 

44  From  the  iuquiries  this  Nixon,  aa  you  call 
him,  has  been  making  among  the  bearers  and  ser- 
vants about  the  house,  as  to  where  you  gr>  and 
what  time  you  leave  and  return  to  the  bungalow, 
I  think  I  can  understand  tho  object  he  ha*  in 
view." 

44  And  that  is—" 

44  You,  of  course,  have  remarked  the  exrrem* 
sagacity  of  the  elephants  of  this  island,"  the  h.wt 
continued,  without  replying  to  Phil's  direct  ques- 
tion. 44  You  can  seo  that  they  can  do  almoat  any- 
thing required  of  them,  and  aro  employed  vU-ioul 
guide  or  restraint  to  perform  the  most  difficult 
tasks  r  " 

44  Of  course ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  my 
safety  or  Nixon's  plot  ?  " 

44  In  Italy,"  coutinued  the  landlord,  without 
making  a  direct  reply, 44  if  one  man  entertained 
an  enmity  against  another,  and  wanted  him  re- 
moved, it  was  customary  to  go  to  a  bravo,  give 
him  a  sum  of  money,  mention  the  nam**  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  next  morning  the  hated  antago- 
nist would  be  found  dead  in  tho  street  with  s 
stiletto  wound  under  tho  fifth  rib." 
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11  But,  Mr.  Cummings.  what  has  this  Italian 
system  of  crime  got  to  do  with  Cevlon,  Trinoo- 
iiiakc,  and  domesticnte-d  elephants ':  '  asked  Phil, 
n  little  irritated  and  wearied  with  the  roundabout 
conversation  of  the  host.  "  For  my  part,  I  can- 
nut  sco  the  context,  and  in  the  meant  imo  Ben 
/xnel  13ill  are  frying  up  there  in  the  huu,"  added 
Phil,  turning  found  as  if  to  cut  short  the  con- 
versation. 

What  the  hravo  is  in  Venice  the  elephant 
can  bt  mndc  in  Trincomalcc.  This  ia  the  danger 
1  fear  for  you,  and  from  the  accidental  and  na- 
tural-looking manner  in  which  such  murders  aro 
usually  committed  thov  arc  almost  impossible  of 
detection." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  mo  that  the  elephant  can 
Le  trained  to  commit  murder  r"  demanded  Phil, 
not  a  little  astonished. 

"  Can  be  trained  ?  Yes,  certainly  ho  can. 
AVith  his  driver  on  his  back  nothing  ia  mora  sim- 
ple or  easy.  At  a  whisper  from  his  mahout  he 
cither  ncchkntnlty  brains  a  man  with  his  trunk  in 
n  fit  of  sneezing,  or,  knocking  him  down,  walks 
over  the  body,  crying  out  in  penitent  tones  at  the 
calamity  he  has  so  innocently  caused." 

M  But  when  running  loose  without  a  guide — " 

"Then  they  aro  ten  times  more  artful  and 
dangerous,  and  it  would  take  hours  to  tell  you  only 
h  few  of  their  doviccs  to  kill  the  man  once  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  appear 
hi*  and  not  their  fault." 

"  And  arc  they  all  trained  to  this  abominable 
practice  ?" 

"  No,  no.  This  one,  for  instance,  on  which  you 
are  going  out,  is  one  of  my  own,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  been  kept  to  honest  work. 
Thcro  is  no  fear  of  hiin.  But  my  impression  is, 
Nixon  has  plotted  with  some  native  to  have  you 
got  rid  of  by  means  of  an  elephant ;  so  pray  be  carc- 
lul  in  walking  the  streets,  and  keep  as  far  from 
•contact  with  them  as  possible." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  advice  and  information. 
Depend  upon  it  I  shall  keep  my  eyes  open  and 
well  about  me  to-day,  and  wdl  let  you  know  tho 
result  on  my  return."  So  saying,  Phil  turned 
and  climbed  rapidly  to  his  seat  in  tho  howdah, 
and  the  elephant  at  once  began  to  move  its  hugo 
bulk  sluggishly  along  the  narrow  thoroughfares. 

"What  a  long  yarn  that  Cummings  has  been 
spinning  to  you!"  observed  Ben  as  PhU  took  his 
seat. 

"  Yes,  and  a  highly  interesting  one  it  was,  and 
would  have  made  honest  Bill  there  open  his  eyes 
to  hear  of  the  sagacitv  of  the  elephant  he  has  such 
n  contempt  for.  By  the  bye,  how  did  you 
mranpo  with  the  hawser,  Bill ':" 

"  Oh !  be  jiggered !  who'd  'a  thought  of  such  a 
thing?  Just  as  I  was  a  goinj?  to  catch  hold  of 
tho  flukes  of  tho  anchor  this  little  shrivelled 
Tea- pod  had  catted  homo  on  his  knees  tho  hele- 
phant  grows  rusty,  turns  up  his  nose,  and  give  mo 
KUch  a  shove  that  I  was  shot  legs  foremost  into 
this  sedan  chair  as  helpless  as  a  babby.  I'm 
blest  if  I  was  ever  so  floored  in  all  my  lifo  bo- 
fore." 

For  the  half-hour  it  took  them  to  worm  their 
way  through  tho  crowded  streets  of  the  city  Phil 
preserved  a  profound  silence,  but  using  his  eyes 
to  noto  the  peculiarities  of  the  ditferent  elephants: 
in  all  this  he  had  abundant  occupation,  both  for 
sight  and  reflection. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  two  companions  were  in 


ccstacies  with  the  ship-like  motion  of  their  living 
craft,  and  found  abundant  food  for  amusement  and 
wonder  in  examining  the  cargo,  as  they  termed 
it,  of  the  multitude  of  elephants  poing  and  coming 
in  all  directions.  Here  a  basket-maker  was  bawl- 
iug  his  warns,  and  seated  on  his  elephant's  neck 
vigorously  plying  his  trade,  while  every  inch  of 
the  animal  s  body  was  covered  with  samples  of 
his  handiwork  ;  thcro  waa  a  water-t.ellor,  sur- 
rounded by  hugo  dipjKsrs,  or  immense  leathern 
bottles,  filled  with  the  cool  liquid  from  some  notei 
tauk  or  spring ;  another  was  loaded  to  a  danger- 
ous height  with  the  entire  furniture  of  a  house, 
taking  up  half  the  street,  and  far  overtopping  tho 
highest  buildings  ;  some  carried  pagodas  on  thoir 
backs,  with  ono  or  more  Bhuddist  priests  chant- 
ing their  prayers  or  blessing  the  Hindoo  passers- 
by ;  in  turn  "followed  by  richly-caparisoned  ele- 
phants carrying  a  latticed  zenana,  tilled  with  tho 
veiled  wives  and  daughters  of  some  rich  Parseo 
or  Mahometan  chiof.  Thcdo,  with  the  marketing 
and  idle  animals,  formed  the  chief  featuros  of  tho 
perpetually-changing  sceno  of  novelty  and  inter- 
est that  at  every  step  encountered  them. 

But,  while  Ben  and  his  companion  chatted  freoly 
on  all  they  saw,  Phil  kept  a  rigid  silence,  ponder- 
ing much  on  what  tho  keeper  of  the  hotel  had 
told  him,  seeking  by  a  close  inspection  of  the  ani- 
mals to  discover,  if  possible,  some  outward  sign 
of  tho  hidden  intentions  of  those  extraordinary 
creatures. 

After  some  two  hours  spent  in  the  romantio 
lanes  and  Open  patches  of  jungle  ground  that 
formed  the  environs  of  Trincomaleo,  Phil  thought 
it  time  to  commence  their  return,  and  his  com- 
panions, having  seen  with  what  skill  the  elephant 
performed  his  agricultural  duties,  irrigated  tho 
fields,  ploughed  the  land,  and  prepared  the  paddy 
ground,  wcro  quite  willing  their  elephant's  head 
should  be  turned  homewards. 

When  about  live  cos,  or  four  miles,  from  Trin- 
comaleo.  Bill,  whose  eyes  had  investigated  every 
object  they  encountered,  exclaimed,  with  almost 
child-like  glee — 

"  See  to  that,  Ben !  I  say,  governor,  look 
there!  If  I  ever  seo  anything  like  that  ere! 
Why,  it's  almost  human  miter!  1  wouldn't  ha' 
belch  it  if  I  hadn't  soon  it  with  my  own  eyes," 
and  the  astonished  Bill  pointed  forward  to  tho 
sido  of  the  road,  whero  two  largo  and  vicious- 
looking  elephants  were  standing  under  tho  shade 
of  a  grovo  of  lofty  palms  and  date-trees,  near  a 
pool  of  morass  water  that  had  collected  into  a  sort 
of  natural  tank  or  dark  irregular  pond.  A  rude 
stone  bench  under  the  denser  foliage  of  tho  date- 
trees  plainly  indicated  tho  spot  as  a  place  of  rest 
and  refreshment  for  tho  weary  passenger. 

Standing  well  under  the  shadow  of  tho  trees, 
the  two  elephants,  despito  their  forbidding  looks, 
wore  engaged  like  two  schoolboys  in  pelting 
each  other  and  playing  with  tho  water. 

"Why,  what  is  it  after  all,  Bill?"  replied 
Phil,  laughing  at  the  pranks  of  the  two  immeuso 
animals.  "  They  are  only  enjoying  their  afternoon 
bath,  though  I  confess  it  is  well  worth  looking 
at,"  and,  telling  tho  driver  to  halt  for  a  moment, 
they  watched  tho  gambols  of  tho  two  loviathan 
bathers. 

Filling  their  trunks  from  the  pool,  each  animal 
would  direct  tho  whole  current  of  the  stream,  like 
the  jet  from  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine,  first  on  | 
then  on  the  other  flank  of  his  own  body ;  * 
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then  split  the  stream,  so  a*  to  deluge  his  thighs,  [ 
belly,  and  bark.  After  this  had  been  carried  on 
for  eoine  time  they  would  seemingly  draw  up  a 
still  larger  quantity  of  liquid  in  their  probosces, 
then,  lifting  their  trunks  into  the  air,  shoot  the 
water  up  in  a  lofty  column,  like  the  blowing  of  a 
whale,  and,  adroitly  elevating  their  heads,  receive 
the  whole  of  the  falling  cataract,  like  an  enormous 
shower-bath,  over  their  eye*  ami  •  ars. 

Though  there  was  much  to  admire  in  this 
washing  <>f  two  Buch  unwieldy  monsters,  there 
was  nothing  to  provoke  the  mirth,  and  less  the 
laughter,  with  which  Phil's  companions  greeted 
this  public  bathing  of  the  two  elephants. 

Having,  however,  sufficiently  saturated  their 
own  bodies  for  all  cleanly  purposes,  they  ranged 
themselves  abreast,  or,  as  Bill  called  it,  broadside 
to  broadside,  and,  lilliiiLr  their  trunks  as  lull  as 
they  would  hold,  and  as  fast  as  possible,  began 
playing  on  each  other  in  a  manner  indescribably 
grotesque  and  amusing,  causing  the  water,  as  it 
played  on  their  huge  sides,  to  break  into  clouds  of 
foamy  spray. 

Having  seen  as  much  os  he  required,  Phil  gave 
the  mahout  the  order  to  advance,  but  as  his  ele- 
phant came  abreast  of  the  two  sportive  animals 
first  one  and  then  tho  other  directed  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  the  eye  and  over  the  pro- 
bosi  isol  the  loaded  animal.  It  was  n  r.  h  >\vt  v.  r, 
so  inurh  the  indignity  of  squirting  water  over  the 
face  of  a  resj>ectable  elderly  elephant  that  was 
the  sourco  of  that  indignation  which  they  could 
feel  was  so  highly  distressing  to  the  feelings  of 
the  quadruped  beneath  them,  but  the  making 
and  derisive  tone  with  which  the  others  accom- 
panied their  assault.  This  caused  even  the  stolid 
mahout,  who  seldom  confesses  even  to  a  soul  or 
the  possession  of  a  tongue,  to  exclaim  most  ener- 
getically, whilo  by  every  means  in  his  power  he 
attempted  to  soothe  his  excited  beast,  and  by 
gentle  words  and  tho  probe  of  his  anchos  exerted 
himself  to  induco  the  elephant  to  go  on  and  dis- 
regard tho  unworthy  creatures  which  were  only 
trying  his  temper  and  endurance.  All  his  threats 
and  blandishments,  however,  were  equally  dis- 
regarded, for  the  assailants  not  only  continued 
their  taunting  cry,  but  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
throw  water  over  his  splendid  trappings,  and  had 
actually  soaked  his  crmisotn  howdah,  or  saddle- 
cloth, the  pride  and  apple  of  his  eye.  At  this 
last  indignity  he  bellowed  out  his  war-note  of 
defiance,  wheeling  as  ho  did  so  suddenly  round 
on  his  antagonists. 

M  What's  the  matter  with  the  elephant  r  Why 
won't  he  go  on.  "  asked  Phil  of  the  driver,  as 
tho  others,  scattering  tho  water  from  their  trunks 
over  them  and  every  port  of  their  animal,  uIbo 
turned  round  as  if  bent  on  an  encounter. 

"  Urge  him  on  at  once." 

u  I  cannot,  sahib  :  they  are  calling  my  elephant 
nasty  names,  huvo  spoilt  his  best  clothes,  ana  he's 
so  savage  that  unless  I  can  get  a  blow  at  one  of 
them  there'll  bo  a  fight.  Then  Allah  bo  good  to 
us,  for  it  will  bo  death." 

Before  tho  mahout  had  well  finished,  at  a  louder 
cry  from  tho  bathers,  Phil's  elephant  rushed  for- 
ward with  upraised  trunk,  bellowing  defiance,  and 
mot  midway  the  advancing  elephants,  which, 
changing  their  note  to  discordant  screams,  began 
fiercely  with  their  trunks,  that  fell  with 
d  of  iron  flails  on  tho  head  and  shoulders 
animal. 


The  situation  of  the  three  friends  was  one  of 

extreme  peril,  and  Phil  in  a  moment  saw  all  the 
risk  that  surrounded  them.  Using  vigorously  the 
rattan-cane  he  carried,  he  was  for  a  time  enabled 
to  keep  their  trunks  at  bay,  but  ho  soon  became 
conscious  that,  whilo  one  engaged  their  elephant 
in  front,  the  other  seemed  determined  to  wage  wv 
on  them  alone.  A  few  sharp  and  weU-delivmd 
cuts  with  his  cane  across  the  proboscis  kept  the 
huge  animal  at  a  short  distance,  with  only  an  oc- 
casional return  blow  on  the  howdah,  so  violent, 
however,  as  to  compel  them  to  grasp  it  with  de- 
speration, to  avoid  being  dung  to  the  ground. 

Suddenly  their  assailant  ran  back  to  the  tank, 
filled  his  capacious  receptacle  with  water,  and,  re- 
turning at  a  rush,  discharged  the  whole  flood  as 
the  occupants  of  the  howdah,  who  for  the  mumes; 
were  completely  blinded  by  the  deluge.  Beinre 
they  could  recover  from  the  amazement  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown.jono  violent  blow,  delivered 
obliquely  on  the  howdah,  burst  the  straps  and 
hurled  it,  its  occupants,  and  the  driver  violently 
on  tho  earth,  under  the  feet  of  the  enraged  animal. 

Impressed  with  some  sudden  and  indefinable 
alarm,  Phil  instantly  rolled  the  driver's  body 
from  his  shoulders,  and,  grasping-  tho  collar  of 
Ben,  jerked  himself  by  a  violent  effort  under  ha 
own  elephant ;  but  at  the  very  instant  he  did  *> 
the  huge  round  foot  of  the  other  animal,  vhkk 
lie  had  seen  raised,  descended  on  tho  head  and 
chest  of  the  unfortunate  mahout,  spattering  Phil 
and  Ben  with  tho  warm  blood  of  the  luckJ«>* 
victim. 

"  Saved !  Good  Heavens !  that  death  vts 
meant  for  mo!"  ejaculated  Phil,  with  devout  *m- 
cerity. 

Before,  however,  Ben  or  Bill  could  ask  tl? 
meaning  of  his  words  a  new  incident  occurred- 
The  two  strange  elephants,  as  if  having  thu&bed 
their  task  or  play,  or  whatever  it  was,  thre  w  their 
trunks  straight  up  in  the  air,  immediately  hurried 
off,  and  were  quickly  lost  to  sight,  while  the  other, 
freed  from  his  assailants,  trumpeted  out  a  note  of 
triumph.  It  then  turned  round,  and,  seeing  it% 
driver  on  the  dusty  road  and  covered  with  blood, 
gave  expression  to  a  few  low  mournful  cries,  acd. 
having  in  vain  tried  to  make  the  dead  body  stand 
or  sit  up,  looked  with  so  wistful  and  significant 
ati  expression  that  Phil,  at  once  anticipating  tbe 
thought  in  the  sagacious  brain  of  the  elephant, 
hastened  round  with  his  two  assistants,  and,  ti- 
amining  the  state  of  the  pavilion,  soon  discovered 
that  it  wanted  only  a  trine  to  readjust  it  to  the 
back  of  its  wearer. 

Placing  the  body  in  the  howdah,  Phil  quickly 
made  the  intelligent  beast,  which  watched  with  in- 
tense interest  every  step  in  tho  proceed ings,  un- 
derstand that  it  was  to  lift  him  to  his  back.  Tl;  I 
was  no  sooner  effected  than  the  howdah,  with  it* 
dead  occupant,  was  raised  in  tho  same  manner, 
and  while  Phil  adjusted  tho  apparatus  to  the 
broad  back  Beu  und  Bill  secured  the  straps  be- 
low. When  all  had  been  arranged  the  animal 
brought  Phil  down  as  ho  had  put  him  up,  ati 
the  three,  placing  themselves  on  either  side  of  uV 
elephant's  head,  set  forward  to  perform  their 
melancholy  journey  of  four  miles  back  to  the  city. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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TUE  SIEGE  OF  BHURTPORE. 

On  the  submission  of  Scindia  another  Mah- 
ratta  chief,  Holkar,  was  bold  enough  to  try  tho 
fortune  of  war  against  tho  British  ;  nnd  it  "must 
be  confessed  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  contemp- 
tible adversary.  His  cavalry,  swelled  by  tho 
wreck  of  the  other  defeated  armies  and  by  nu- 
merous adve  nturers,  amounted  toG0,000,  to  which 
were  added  1.3,000  well-diseipliuod  infantry  ami 
192  pieces  of  artillery.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand;  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces, 
for,  iu  consequence  of  a  famine.  General  Welles- 
ley  was  unable  to  advanco  from  the  Dcccan, 
and,  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Monson  being 
defeated  and  dispersed,  Lord  Lako  had  to  observe 


tho  utmost  caution  in  advancing  against  the 

enemy. 

Leaving  Cawnpore,  ho  assembled  his  forces  at 
Secundrn,  and  marched  against  the  Mahratta 
army,  which  at  once  relinquished  its  position. 
The  Indian  chief,  however,  contrived,  bv  alter- 
nately advancing  and  retreating  with  his  ca- 
valry, to  occupy  the  attention  of  tho  British 
commander,  while  his  infantry,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, succeeded  in  reaching"  Delhi  on  tho  8th 
October,  which  they  immediately  invested.  Tho 
city,  ten  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  ruinous 
wall,  was  guarded  only  by  a  small  body  of  Sepoys. 
Colonels  Ochterlony  and  Burn,  however,  led  on 
theso  troops  with  such  spirit  and  judgment 
*!iat  all  tho  enemy's  attacks  were  repulsed, 
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and,  after  seven  days  of  persevering  efforts,  I 
they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

Lake,  on  rocciving  intelligence  of  the  danger  j 
of  Delhi,  hastened  to  that  capital,  which  lie  I 
reached  on  the  17th  October.  Learning  thero 
that  Holkar,  with  his  cavalrv,  had  begun  a 
course  of  devastation  along  the  Doab,  he  set  out 
in  hot  pursuit  of  him,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three 
miles  a  day  ;  and  at  length,  by  marching  fifty- 
threo  miles  iu  twenty-four  hours,  he  came  up 
with  him  on  the  17th November,  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  r'urruckabad.  Tho  Indian  horse, 
which  never  could  stand  a  charge  in  the  field,  | 
were  routed,  3000  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  saved 
only  by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  Holkar  then 
proceeded  towards  Deeg  to  join  tho  remains  of  his 
infantry ;  and  the  British  general,  arriving  at 
that  fortress  on  tho  1st  December,  determined  im- 
mediately to  undertake  tbc  siege.  Ten  days, 
however,  elapsed  beforo  the  battering  train  could 
be  brought  from  Agra,  and  thirteen  days  more 
before  a  breach  could  be  effected  in  a  detached 
work  which  commanded  tho  approach.  It  was 
then  carried  by  storm  on  the  night  of  tho  23rd, 
and  the  enemy  were  so  struck  by  the  daring  in- 
trepidity of  the  assailants  that  in  the  course  of 
the  two  following  days  they  evacuated  both  tho 
town  and  fort,  and  retreated  towards  Bhurtpore. 

Holkar  was  now  about  to  sustain  a  complete 
reverse  of  fortune.  While  tho  strength  of  his 
nnny  was  broken  by  recent  defeats,  his  do- 
minions, whence  he  might  have  drawn  recruits 
and  resources,  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  pos- 
session. Colonel  "Wallace,  from  the  Dcccan,  nad 
reduced  Chandoro  and  the  other  strongholds  in 
that  quarter,  while  Colonel  Murray,  from  Guzerat, 
having  overrun  nearly  tho  whole  of  Malwa,  and 
entered  Indore,  tho  capital,  Mas  already  prepar- 
ing to  intercept  his  retreat.  The  only  point  of 
resistance  was  Bhurtpore,  the  rajah  of  which  still 
adhered  to  his  alliance ;  and  the  reduction  of  that 
city  was  therefore  considered  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  triumph  over  this  turbulent  chieftain. 

On  tho  1st  of  January,  1805,  tho  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  under  the  personal  command  of 
Lord  Lake,  moved  towards  Bhurtpore,  which  at 
first  sight  did  not  present  a  very  formidablo 
aspect  to  an  army  beforo  which  many  of  the 
mightiest  bulwarks  of  India  had  fallen.  It  was 
encircled  by  none  of  those  rugged  steeps  which 
guarded  the  approach  to  Gwaliorand  Gawilghur. 
The  only  works  were  a  lofty  mud-wall  and  a 
broad  ditch,  not  easily  fordable ;  and  the  very 
extent  of  its  walls,  which  embraced  a  circum- 
ference of  six  or  eight  miles,  increased  tho  diffi- 
culty of  protecting  them.  But  the  rajah  applied 
himself  to  its  defence  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
resolution:  the  kingdom  of  the  Malirattas,  he  ob- 
served, was  in  their  saddle ;  his  was  within  his 
ramparts.  Hitherto,  in  general,  tho  reduction 
even  of  the  strongest  forts  had  proceeded  in  a 
sure  and  regular  course ;  tho  trenches  were 
opened,  a  storming  party  waa  selected,  who 
forced  their  way  with  greater  or  smaller  loss, 
and  were  masters  of  the  place.  But  tho  de- 
fenders of  Bhurtpore  not  only  fought  with  tho 
most  daring  valour,  but  called  into  action  means 
of  defence  and  annoyanco  which  our  peoplo  had 
never  elsewhere  encountered,  and  for  which  they 
were  wholly  unprepared. 

On  the  2nd  of  J  anuary  tho  army  took  up  its 
position  before  tho  placo ;  and  on  the  3rd  prepa- 


rations for  the  siege  were  commenced.  A  grove, 
or  garden,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  camp 
was  occupied.  On  the  5th  a  breaching  battery 
for  six  18-poundera  was  commenced,  and  on  the 
7th  it  opened  its  fire.  Another  battery  of  four 
8-inch  and  four  51 -inch  mortars,  being  com- 
pleted by  noon  on  that  day,  commenced  throw- 
ing shells  into  the  town.  Cannonading  on  both 
sides  continued  with  little  interruption  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th,  when,  the  breach  in  the 
wall  being  reported  practicable,  it  was  resolved 
on  that  evening  to  attempt  to  storm. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  party  destined  for  tbia 
duty  moved  in  three  columns.  One,  under 
Colonel  Ryan,  was  ordered  to  attempt  a  gate- 
way to  the'left  of  the  principal  battery  ;  another, 
under  Major  Hawkcs,  was  to  carry  the  advanced 

Kns  of  the  enemy  on  the  right  of  the  battery, 
th  columns  were  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
way  into  the  town  with  tho  fugitives,  but  if 
that  wcro  impracticable  they  were  to  turn  and 
support  the  centre  column,  under  Colonel  Mait- 
lana,  in  endeavouring  to  get  in  at  the  breach. 

Colonel  Maitland's  orders  were  to  take  the 
enemy  by  surprise,  but  in  this  he  altogether 
failed.  The  ground  being  broken  by  swamp* 
and  pools,  the  orderly  advance  of  the  party  was 
greatly  checked  ;  many  lost  their  way,  and  wea 
belonging  to  one  column  followed  another.  It  is 
represented  that,  to  avoid  the  fire  from  the  ram- 
parts, Colonel  Maitland  led  his  men  so  much  to 
the  left  as  to  encroach  upon  Colonel  Kyan'*  line 
of  march,  and  that  some  altercation  took  place 
between  these  two  officers  as  to  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  tho  breach  and  trenches ;  that  Colonel 
Maitland,  then  marching  to  the  right,  founl 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  trenches,  when  In- 
resolved  to  direct  the  head  of  his  column  otw 
moro  to  tho  left,  and  in  that  manner  to  procad 
across  the  plain  towards  the  breach.  Long  be- 
fore this  period  all  was  confusion.  The  enemy 
received  the  storming  party  with  a  heavy  tire  tf 
musketry  and  of  grape  from  three  guns  in  the 
flunk  of  a  circular  bastion  next  to  the  breach; 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  men,  headed  by  their 
officers,  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  ditch,  th* 
water  in  which  was  breast  high,  and  a  few  as- 
cended the  breach  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
tho  top ;  but  their  number  was  too  small  to  admit 
of  their  attempting  to  storm  the  enemy's  guns. 

In  the  meantimo  Major  Hawkes,  with  the 
right  column,  had  succeeded  in  driving  th* 
enemy  from  their  advanced  guns,  and,  after 
spiking  them,  was  on  his  return  to  support  the 
centre,  while  Colonel  Kyan,  with  the  left,  had 
compelled  the  enemy  to  quit  their  post  iu  that 
dire-ction,  but  was  prevented  by  the  intervention 
of  a  deej)  drain  from  pursuing  his  success- 
Colonel  Maitland,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
errors  or  misfortunes,  nobly  supported  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  soldier,  and  nover  relaxed 
in  his  exertions  to  bring  his  men  forward  till  M 
fell  mortally  wounded.  The  greater  part  of  tb? 
troops  either  stopped  or  went  back  to  the  battery 
as  soon  as  they  got  to  the  water.  The  few  de- 
voted men  who  had  ascended  the  breach,  bcim; 
unsupported,  were  compelled  to  retire ;  and  tbia 
ill-judged  and  unfortunate  ntteiupt  again** 
Bhurtpore  ended  in  exposing  tho  British  anus  to 
the  contempt  of  tho  enemy.  Tho  loss  of  the 
English  was  heavy,  and  among  the  killed  and 
wounded  was  an  unusual  proportion  of  officers. 
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On  the  day  succeeding  this  disastrous  failure 
the  enemy  began  to  repair  tho  breach  through 
which  the  English  had  hoped  to  pass  to  conquest. 
The  next  effort  against  the  place  it  was  resolved 
should  be  directed  towards  a  part  of  tho  wall  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  former  point  of  attack. 
Batteries  were  accordingly  erected,  and  two 
24-poundcrs,  ten  18- pounders,  seven  12-poundcrs, 
and  eight  mortars  opened  a  destructive  fire  on 
the  16th  of  January.  Fart  of  the  rampart  of  the 
curtain  was  beaten  down,  but  tho  next  morning 
the  breach  was  found  stockaded ;  the  firing  being 
continued,  the  piles  gave  way,  and  a  hole  was 
made  completely  through  the  work ;  but  on  tho 
18th  the  breach  was  again  stockaded.  On  that 
day  the  Anglo-Indian  army  was  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Major-General  Smith  with  three 
battalions  of  Sepoys  and  some  convalescent  Euro- 
peans, with  a  few  field-pieces. 

The  batteries  continued  their  fire  till  the  21st. 
when  a  breach,  reported  practicable,  had  been 
made  ;  and  the  enemy,  fearful  that  their  guns 
should  be  dismounted,  withdrew  thorn  behind 
the  parapets,  thus  keeping  them  in  reserve,  to  be 
employed  against  the  next  storming  party.  On 
the  preceding  night  the  English  had  been  com- 
pelled to  remove  from  tho  batteries  tho  two 
24-poundcrs,  tho  whole  of  the  shot  being  ex- 
pended, and  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  two 
4|-inch  howitzers.  To  add  to  tho  difficulties  of 
the  besiegers,  Ameer  Khan  had  been  invited  by 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  invitation,  being  accompanied  by 
several  lacs  of  rupees,  had  been  accepted. 

Before  making  a  second  attempt  to  cross  tho 
ditch  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  its  breadth  and  depth  at  the  place 
where  a  passage  was  to  bo  sought.  The  duty  of 
making  the  requisite  observation  was  committed 
to  a  havildar  and  two  privates  of  the  native 
cavalry,  who  reported  that  the  ditch  was  not  very 
broad,  nor  did  it  appear  very  deep,  and  that  the 
breach  was  easy  of  ascent.  Upon  this  vacruo 
statement,  the  result  of  an  inspection  made  under 
circumstances  which  almost  precluded  tho  pos- 
sibility of  any  approach  to  accuracy,  it  was  re- 
solved once  more  to  n-k  an  attempt  to  ■torm. 
Noon  on  the  21st  of  January  was  the  time  fixed 
on  for  the  assault.  The  troops  by  whom  it  was 
to  be  made  wero  brought  into  the  trenches  before 
daylight,  and  tho  interval  was  to  be  employed  in 
destroying  the  impediments  with  which  the 
enemy,  in  the  course  of  tho  night,  might  have 
incumbered  the  breach. 

At  break  of  day  the  breach  was  perceived  to  be 
npiin  stockaded,  and  it  was  not  until  threeo'clock 
in  tho  afternoon  that  it  was  cleared.  Tho  troops 
then  muvod  out  of  the  trenches,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  ditch.  Here  it  was  for  the  first  time 
discovered  that,  by  damming  up  tho  water  at  cer- 
tain points,  a  sheet  of  great  depth  and  breadth 
had  wren  accumulated  in  front  of  the  broach.  A 
portable  bridge  had  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  tho  ditch,  but  it  was  too  short  to 
DC  of  any  use ;  a  scaling  ladder  was  brought  to 
lengthen  it,  but  this  got  entangled  with  the  bridge, 
and,  instead  of  connecting  it  with  the  escarp,  fell 
over  on  one  side,  carrying  with  it  the  bridge,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  disengaged.  No  systematic 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  pass  the  storming 
party  over  tho  ditch  ;  but  Lieutenant  Morris,  of 
the  Company's  European  leghnent,  and  several 


men,  gallantly  swam  across  and  ascended  the 
breach.  Lieutenant  Morris  got  <m  the  rampart, 
and  there  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg;  and 
in  swimming  back,  when  tho  attempt  to  storm 
had  been  abandoned,  he  was  again  wounded  in 
the  neck. 

The  retreat  commenced  in  great  confusion  ;  but 
another  column  of  tho  British  force  making  its 
appearance  from  a  jungle,  round  which  it  had 
been  moving,  with  a  view  to  an  attack  upon  a 
different  point,  the  retiring  parly  thereupon 
rallied.  1  he  meditated  attack  of  tho  advancing 
column,  however,  being  found  impracticable,  l he 
whole  fell  back,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  bridge 
and  scaling  ladders,  and,  which  was  far  worse,  a 
large  number  of  wounded.  Throughout  Ihe  ad- 
vance of  the  British  force,  during  tho  delay  at  tho 
bridge  (which  occupied  at  least  half  an  hour),  and 
on  the  retreat  the  enemy  kept  up  a  destructivo 
fire  of  grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry.  Tho. 
efTect  was  attested  by  a  melancholy  return  of 
eighteen  officers  and  500  men  killed  and  wounded. 
During  tho  attack  tho  British  cavalry  wero  en- 
gaged in  keeping  off  Holkar  and  Ameer  Khan, 
s  task  readily  effected  by  the  galloper-guns. 
About  fifty  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 

Some  successful  operations  wero  now  carried 
on  against  Ameer  Khan,  whoso  predator}'  bands 
wero  pursued  for  several  hundred  miles  by  a 
British  detachment  under  General  Smith,  which, 
after  compelling  him  to  repass  tho  Ganges,  re- 
turned to  tho  camp  beforo  Bhurtpore.  During 
their  sbsenco  the  position  of  tho  camp  had  been 
shifted — a  measure  absolutely  necessary  to  tho 
health  of  its  occupants,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  called  for  by  a  change  of  purpose  as  to  tho 
future  point  of  attack.  The  army  had  also  been 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  division  under 
General  Jones,  originally  commanded  by  Colonel 
Murray,  and  further  attempts  had  been  made  for 
the  reduction  of  Bhurtpore.  Batteries  had  been 
erected  and  brought  into  operation  on  a  new 
point,  and  the  state  of  the  broach  was  deemed  to 
warrant  a  third  attempt  to  storm.  • 

The  20th  of  February  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  and  tho  storming  party  was  ordered  to 
the  trenches  at  an  early  hour,  to  be  in  readiness 
for  attack  as  soon  as  the  batteries  should  havo 
beaten  down  the  defences  and  storkades  which 
might  havo  been  raised  in  the  night.  At  break 
of  day  the  enemy  made  a  sortie  on  tho  British 
trenches,  and  for  n  time  appear  to  have  retained 
a  decided  advantage.  They  wero  at  length  driven 
back  ;  but  the  conflict  seems  to  have  lasted  for 
several  hours,  and  tho  English  troops,  fatigued 
by  their  exertions,  and  dispirited  by  tho  long 
resistance  opposed  to  them,  were  not  in  tho 
best  condition  for  the  duty  of  assaulting  n  strong 
fortress  from  which  they  had  been  twice  re- 
pulsed. 

A  column  under  Colonel  Don  was  to  advance 
to  storm  ;  a  second  column,  under  Captain  Grant, 
was  to  carry  the  enemy's  trenches  and  guns  out- 
side tho  town;  and  a  third,  under  Colonel  Taylor, 
was  to  attack  the  Boom  Nurnun  gate,  which  was 
reported  to  be  easily  accessible  Captain  Grant, 
with  the  second  column,  carried  tho  intronch- 
ments  and  batteries  against  which  his  efforts 
were  directed,  and,  pursuing  the  fugitives  to  tho 
walls  of  the  town,  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining 
entrance,  tho  enemy  not  being  ablo  to  close  the 
gate  till  tho  head  of  tho  column  was  close  upoa 
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it.  Eleven  pun*  were  taken,  nil  of  which  were  1 
safely  brought  into  cainp.  The.  thin!  column 
was  less  fortunate,  Having  lost  its  scaling  bid- 
ders, and  one  of  its  guns  being  dismounted  by 
a  shot  from  the  town,  the  attempt  on  tho  gate 
was  deemed  impracticable,  and  tho  column  re- 
tired. 

Tho  movement  of  Captain  Grant's  column  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  that  of  Colonel 
Dun  to  storm.   The  Europeans  forming  tho  head  1 
of  the  column  wcro  accordingly  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, and  tho  native  infantry  to  follow.  Fifty 
men,  carrying  fascines,  were  to  preccdo  tho  former, 
who,  after  throwing  tho  fusciuea  into  the  ditch, 
were  to  wheel  outwards,  and  keep  up  a  fire  of 
musketry  on  tho  breach,  whilo  the  rest  of  the  I 
party  advanced  to  the  assault.    But  a  hesitation 
occurred :  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  an  en- 
filading fire,  an  apprehension  prevailed  that  tho 
enemy,  during  their  occupation  of  tho  extremity 
of  the  trench,  had  established  a  mine.  The  effect  ' 
of  theso  discouraging  circumstances  was  aided  by  ] 
tho  sight  of  tho  wounded  in  the  conflict  of  tho 
morning  lying  around,  and  tho  groans  drawn 
forth  by  their  sufferings  ;  and  Colonel  Don  strove 
in  vain  to  counteract  tbe  impressions  thus  created. 
Tho  Europeans  in  front  would  not  move  ;  but  a 
better  Hpirit  was  manifested  by  the  remains  of  the 
flankers  of  his  Majesty's  22ud  Regiment  and  by  I 
the  12th  Nativo  Infantry.    These  followed  their 
gallant  commander,  and  two  6-pounders  were  run  I 
out  upon  the  plain  to  keep  up  a  fire  upon  tho  ' 
walls  and  batteries  while  the  troops  attempted 
an  assault. 

But  tho  ditch  was  impassable  at  tho  breach,  ] 
from  tho  depth  of  the  water.     The  storming  j 
party  therefore  proceeded  to  another  part  whero 
tho  water  was  shallow,  and  where  a  ragged  has-  i 
tion  seemed  to  offer  tho  means  of  climbing.  . 
Having  passed  tho  ditch,  several  succeeded  in  1 
scrambling  up,  and  tho  colours  of  the  12th  , 
liegiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  wcro  planted 
on  the  top  of  the  bastion.    But  the  ascent  was  so  : 
difficult  that  sufficient  numbers  could  not  be  got 
up  to  support  each  other  and  render  effectual  the 
advantage  that  had  been  gained.    Tho.-e  who 
reached  the  summit,  small  as  was  their  number, 
were  ready  to  persist  in  the  endeavour  to  main- 
tain it  at  any  hazard ;  but  Colonel  Don,  awaro  of 
the  hopelessness  of  their  exertions,  recalled  the 
whole  party.    J?ooii  after  the  assault  the  enemy 
sprang  several  mines  in  tho  breach  and  counter- 
scarp ;  but,  there  being  no  assailants  near  these 
points,  tho  explosions  were  harmless.    Tho  loss  of 
the  British  armv  on  this  disastrous  dav  amounted 
to  801  killed  aud  wounded. 

On  tbo  morrow  the  commander-in-chief  ap- 
peared on  parade,  and  addressed,  in  appropriate 
terms,  the  troops  whoso  unhappy  defect  ion  ou  tho 
preceding  day  had  brought  dishonour  on  tho  ser- 
vice to  which  they  belonged.  The  effect  was, 
that  on  those  who  chose  to  volunteer  for  another 
assault  being  required  to  step  out  the  wholo 
answered  to  the  call ! 

Tho  assault,  it  was  determined,  should  take 
place  on  that  day,  and  about  four  o'clock  the 
troops  moved  to  tho  attack.  The  party,  which 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Monson,  advanced 
with  perfect  regularity  to  tho  bastion  on  which 
the  colours  of  tho  12th  Nativo  Infantry  had  been 
planted  on  the  previous  day.  A  vast  gap  had 
boen  mado  in  the  lower  port  of  it,  which  afforded 


shelter  to  those  who  could  avail  themselves  of  its 
protection;  but,  as  before,  there  wore  no  means 
of  getting  tho  men  from  this  puint  to  tho  summit 
in  sufficient  numbers.  All  that  could  bn  tl-jna, 
however,  was  resorted  to,  and  emmgh  vm» 
achieved  to  redeem  the  honour  of  thoso  who  on 
the  previous  dav  had  shrunk  from  the  danjrer* 
which  are  but  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  soldier  * 
life.  Several  of  the  soldiers  drove  their  bayonet* 
into  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  steps  by 
which  they  hoped  to  nach  tho  top;  but  in  tie 
attempt  to  ascend  they  wcro  knocked  d  -vn  Ly 
logs  of  wood,  shot,  and  various  missiles  fro:a 
abovo.  Others  attempted  to  effect  their  object  by 
means  of  the  shot-holes  caused  by  the  En,?lki 
fire;  but  they  generally  failed,  and  the  fall  of 
one  man  brought  down  those  beneath  him. 

All  this  time  the  enemy,  from  the  next  bastion, 
kepi  up  a  sweeping  and  destructive  lire;  but, 
amongst  all  these  dangers  and  difficulties,  Lieu- 
tenant Templeton,  a  gallant  young  officer,  wh<> 
had  volunteered  to  load  tho  forlorn  hope,  suc- 
ceeded in  again  planting  the  British  colours  near 
the  summit  of  the  bastion.  As  soon  as  he  had 
performed  this  act  he  fell  dead.  Major  Memies, 
a  volunteer,  and  aide-do-camp  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whoso  animating  language  and  hero-c 
bearing  are  represented  to  have  inspired  with  re- 
newed energy  all  who  were  enabled  to  hear  th? 
ono  and  observe  tho  other,  met  the  same  fate, 
after  having  actually  gaiued  the  summit.  At 
everj-  point  whero  an  opening  seemed  to  present 
itself  on  attempt  to  render  it  available  was  lusdr. 
Ou  the  part  o;"  tho  enemy  an  incessant  fire  of 
grape  was  kept  up,  and  from  the  wall*  wore 
poured  showers  of  destructive  missiles—  ponder- 
ous pieevs  of  timber,  flaming  packs  of  cotton 
steeped  in  oil,  followed  by  pots  railed  with  ptn- 
powdtr,  and  other  combustibles,  which  exploded 
with  fearful  effect.  Thus  raged  the  conflict  for 
the  space  of  two  hours,  when  Colonel  Monsun, 
finding  it  hopeless,  ordered  a  return  to  ttw 
trenches.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  fotrtii 
attempt  to  c;irry  Bhurtporo  by  assault.  It 
attended  with  a  loss  of  nearly  1000  in  killed  aai 
wounded. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  first  siege  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  in  which  the  British  were  repulsed  in  four 
successive  attempts,  sustaining  in  killed  and 
wounded  a  loss  of  3203  men  and  officers.  Tuc 
rajah,  however,  apprehensivo  of  the  final  iaac, 
and  seeing  that  certain  ruin  must  accompany  toe 
fall  of  his  capital,  made  very  advantageous  over- 
tures, including  the  payment  of  twenty  lacs  »i 
rupees,  us  the  price  of  peace.  And  such  ws<  tbr 
situation  of  affairs  in  tho  English  camp  that 
Lord  Lake  was  induced  to  accept  the  conditions, 
and  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  10th  of  April. 

Ilolkar  being  thus  deserted  by  his  last  ally,  tbe 
Rajah  of  Bhurtporo,  was  driven  to  sock  refuf? 
amongst  the  Sikhs,  but,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
he  was  granted  peace  on  terms  so  advantage** 
as  allowed  him  to  regain  almost  all  that  he  had 
lost  during  the  war.  Tho  Company,  by  thi* 
milk-and-water  policy,  fancied  they  would  eon- 
conciliate  the  native  princes  into  something  like 
universal  peace;  but  animosities  continued  to 
ferment,  which  were  destined  before  long  to  break 
out  in  the  sanguinary  contest  known  astheGrva' 
Mahrutta  War.  Of  that  wo  shall  give  an  in- 
teresting and  faithful  account  in  our  subsequent 
pay  es. 
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A  NIGIIT  SCENE  ON  TIIE  NIGER. 

Wb  nindc  no  stop  whatever  on  tho  river,  not 
even  at  meal  tiroes,  our  men  suffering  tho  canoo 
to  glide  down  the  stream  while  they  were  eating 
their  food.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  they  all  com- 
plnincd  of  fatigue,  and  we  looked  around  us  for 
n  landing-place,  where  wo  might  rest  awhile, 
but  wo  could  find  none,  for  every  village  which 
■wo  saw  after  that  hour  was  unfortunately  situ- 
ated behind  large  thick  morasses  and  sloughy 
bogs,  through  which,  after  various  provoking  and 
tedious  toils,  wo  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate. 
We  were  employed  three  hours  in  tho  afternoon 
in  endeavouring  to  find  a  landing  at  some  village; 
nr.d,  though  wo  saw  them  distinctly  enough  from 
the  water,  wo  could  not  find  a  passage  through 
the  morasses  behind  which  they  lay.  Therefore 
wo  were  compelled  to  relinquish  tho  ntttcmpt, 
and  continue  our  courso  on  the  Niger. 

We  passed  several  beautiful  islands  iu  the  courso 
of  tho  day,  all  cultivated  and  inhabited,  but  low 
and  flat.  Tho  width  of  the  river  seemed  to  vary 
■considerably ;  sometime*  it  seemed  to  be  two  or 
three  miles  across,  and  at  others  double  that 
width.  The  current  drifted  us  along  very  rapidly, 
nnd  we  guessed  it  to  be  running  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  miles  on  hour.  Tho  direction  of 
the  stream  continued  nearly  east. 

The  day  had  bocn  excessively  warm,  and  tho  sun 
set  in  beauty  and  grandeur,  shooting  forth  rays 
tinged  with  the  most  heavenly  hues,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  zenith.  Nevertheless,  the  appearance 
of  the  firmament,  all  glorious  as  it  was,  betokened 
a  coming  storm  ;  the  wind  whistled  through  the 
tall  rushes,  and  darkness  soon  covered  the  earth 
liko  a  veil.  This  rendered  us  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  land  somewhere — we  cared  not  where — and 
to  endeavour  to  procure  shelter  for  tho  night,  if 
cot  in  a  village,  at  least  under  a  tree.  Accord- 
ingly, rallying  tho  drooping  spirits  of  our  men, 
wo  encouraged  them  to  renew  their  exertions  by 
setting  them  the  example,  and  our  canoo  darted 
silently  and  swiftly  down  the  current.  We  were 
enabled  to  steer  her  rightly  by  tho  vividness  of 
"the  lightning,  which  flashed  across  tho  water 
■continually;  and  by  this  means  also  we  could 
distinguish  any  danger  before  us,  and  avoid  the 
numerous  small  islands  with  which  the  river  is 
interspersed,  and  which  otherwise  might  have 
embarrassed  us  very  seriously.  But  though  mo 
•could  perceive  almost  close  to  us  several  lamps 
burning  in  comfortable-looking  huts,  and  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  voices  of  their  occupants, 
and  though  we  exerted  all  our  strength  to  get  nt 
them,  wo  were  foiled  in  every  attempt,  by  reason 
of  the  sloughs  and  fens,  and  we  were  at  hist 
obliged  to  abandon  them  in  despair.  Somo  of 
these  lights,  after  lending  us  a  long  way,  eluded 
our  search,  and  vanished  from  our  sight  like  an 
ignis  Jntuus,  and  others  danced  about,  wo  knew 
not  how. 

But  what  was  more  vexatious  than  all,  after 
wc  had  got  into  an  inlet,  and  toiled  and  tugged 
for  a  full  half-hour  against  tho  current,  which 
in  this  little  channel  was  uncommonly  rapid, 
to  approach  a  villago  from  which  wo  thought 
it  flowed,  both  village  and  lights  seemed  to 
sink  into  the  earth,  and  the  sounds  of  tho 
people's  voices  ceased  of  a  sudden  ;  and  when  wo 
fancied  we  were  actually  close  to  the  spot  we 
strained  our  eyes  in  vain  to  seo  a  single  hut :  all 


I  was  gloomy,  dismal,  cheerless,  and  solitary.  It 

'  stcmed  tho  work  of  enchant  :m  nt  ,  everything 
was  as  visionary  as  "  sceptres  grasped  in  sleep." 

Wo  had  paddled  along,  the  banks  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  thirty  miles,  every  inch  of  which 
we  hod  attentively  examined,  but  not  a  bit 
of  dry  land  firm  enough  to  bear  our  weight 
could  any  win  ro  bo  discovered.  Theroforo  wo 
resigned  ourselves  to  circumstances,  and,  all  of  us 
having  been  refreshed  with  a  little  cold  rice  and 
honey,  and  water  from  the  stream,  we  permitted 
tho  canoo  to  drift  down  with  tho  current,  for  our 
men  wore  too  much  fatigued  with  tho  labours  of 
the  day  to  work  any  longer.  But  hero  a  fresh 
evil  arose,  which  wo  were  unprepared  to  meet. 
An  incredible  number  of  hippopotami  arose 
very  near  us,  and  came  splashing,  snorting,  and 
plunging  all  round  the  canoe,  and  placed  us  in 

j  imminent  danger.  Thinking  to  frighten  them 
off,  we  fired  a  shot  or  two  at  them  ;  but  the  noise 
only  called  up  from  the  water,  and  out  of  tho 

l  fens,  about  as  many  more  of  their  unwieldy  com- 

Knions,  and  wo  were  more  closely  beset  than 
fore.   Our  people,  who  had  never  in  all  their 
lives  been  cxp>scd  in  a  canoo  to  such  huge  and 
formidable  beasts,  trembled  with  fear  and  appre- 
hension, and  absolutely  wept  aloud  ;  and  tneir 
terror  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  dreadful 
I  peals  of  thunder  which  rattled  over  their  heads, 
and  by  tho  awful  darkness  which  prevailed, 
broken  at  intervals  by  flashes  of  lightning,  whoso 
powerful  glare  was  truly  awful.    Our  people  tell 
us  that  these  formidable  animals  frequently  upset 
canoes  in  tho  river,  when  every  one  in  them  is 
sure  to  perish.    These  came  so  close  to  us  that 
'  wo  could  reach  them  with  the  butt-end  of  a  gun. 
When  I  fired  at  tho  first,  which  I  must  have  hit, 
every  one  of  them  came  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  pursued  us  so  fast  over  to  the  north 
bank  that  it  was  with  tho  greatest  difficulty 
|  imaginable  wo  could  keep  before  them.  Having 
!  fired  a  second  time,  tho  report  of  my  gun  was 
followed  by  a  loud  roaring  noise,  and  wo  seemed 
'  to  increase  our  distance  from  them.    There  wero 
two  Bornou  men  among  our  crew,  who  were  not 
so  frightened  as  the  rest,  having  seen  somo  of 
these  creatures  before  on  Lake  Tchad,  where,  they 
say,  there  are  plenty  of  them.    Howover,  tho 
terrible  hippopotami  did  us  no  kind  of  mischief 
whatever ;  they  were  only  sporting  and  wallowing 
|  in  tho  rivet  for  their  own  amusement,  no  doubt, 
'  at  first,  when  we  interrupted  them  ;  but  had  they 
upset  our  canoe  we  should  have  paid  dearly  for 
it. 

We  observed  a  bank  on  tho  north  sido  of  tho 
river  shortly  after  this,  and  I  proposed  halting 
on  it  for  the  night,  for  1  wished  much  to  put  my 
foot  on  firm  land  again.  This,  however,  not  ono 
of  tho  crow  would  consent  to,  saying  that  if  tho 

I  Oewo  Koua,  or  water  elephant,  did  not  kill  thorn, 

I  tho  crocodiles  certainly  would  do  so  beforo  tho 
morning ;  and  I  thought  _  afterwards  that  wo 
might  have  been  carried  o'ff,  like  tho  Cumbrie 
people  on  the  islands  near  Yaoorio,  if  wo  had 
tried  the  experiment.  Our  canoe  was  only  largo 
enough  to  hold  us  all  when  sitting,  so  that  we 
had  no  chanco  of  lying  down.  Had  wo  been 
able  to  muster  up  30,000  cowries  at  Rabba,  we 
might  have  purchased  ono  which  would  havo 

'  carried  us  all  very  comfortably.  A  canoe  of  this 
sort  would  have  served  us  for  living  in  entirely ; 

I  we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  land,  except ' 
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obtain  our  provisions ;  and,  having  performed 
our  day's  journey,  might  have  anchored  fear- 
lessly at  night. 

Finding  wo  could  not  induce  our  peoplo  to 
land,  wc  agreed  to  continuo  on  all  night.  The 
ea»; cm  horizon  became  very  dark,  and  the 
lightning  moie  and  more  vivid;  indeed,  I  never 
lecollect  having  seen  such  strong  forked  light- 
ning before  iu  my  life.  All  this  denoted  the 
Approach  of  a  storm.  At  eleven  p.m.  it  blew 
homcwhat  stronger  than  a  gale,  nnd  at  midnight 
the  storm  was  at  his  height.  The  wind  was  so 
htrung,  the  sea  washed  over  tbe  side*  of  the 
canon  several  time*,  so  that  she  was  in  danger  of 
filling.  Driven  about  by  the  wind,  our  frail 
little  barque  became  unmanageable ;  but  at  length 
we  got  near  a  bank,  which  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected us,  nnd  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  lay 
hold  of  a  thorny  tree,  against  which  wo  wero 
driven,  and  which  was  growing  nearly  in  tbo 
centre  of  the  stream.  Presently  we  fastened  tho 
canoe  to  its  branches,  and,  wrapping  our  cloaks 
round  our  persons,  for  we  felt  overpowered  with 
fatigue,  ana  with  our  legs  projecting  half  over 
the  sides  of  the  little  vessel,  which,  for  want  of 
room,  wo  were  compelled  to  do,  we  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

Ihcro  is  something,  I  believe,  in  tho  nature 
of  a  tempest  which  is  favourable  to  slumber ; 
at  least,  bo  thought  my  brother,  for,  though 
the  thunder  continued  to  roar  and  tho  wind  to 
blow,  though  the  rain  beat  in  our  faces  and  our 
canoo  lay  rocking  like  a  cradle,  still  he  slept 
soundly.  The  wind  kept  blowing  hard  from  the 
eastward  till  midnight,  when  it  became  calm. 
Tho  rain  then  descended  in  torrents,  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning  of  tho  most  awful  de- 
scription. Wo  lay  in  our  canoe,  drenched  with 
water,  and  our  little  vessel  was  filling  so  fast 
that  two  people  were  obliged  to  bo  constantly 
bailing  out  the  water  to  keep  her  afloat.  Tho 
water  elephants,  as  the  natives  term  tho  hippo- 
potami, frequently  came  snorting  near  us,  tat, 
fortunately,  did  not  touch  our  canoe.  The  storm 
continued  until  three  in  the  morning  of  tho  17th, 
when  it  becomo  clear,  and  wo  saw  the  stars 
sparkling  liko  gems  over  our  bonds. 


A  HIGHLAND  ANECDOTE  BY 
SCOTT. 

Tub  story  is  an  old,  but  not  on  ancient  one : 
tho  actor  and  sufferer  was  not  a  very  aged  man 
when  I  heard  the  anecdote  in  my  early  youth. 
Duncan,  for  so  I  shall  call  him,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  affair  of  1746,  with  others  of  his 
elan,  and  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
an  oceompliee,  if  not  the  principal  actor,  in  n 
certain  tragic  affair  which  made  much  noiso  o 
gtnxl  many  years  after  the  rebollion.  I  am  con- 
tent with  indicating  this,  in  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  man's  character,  which  was  bold, 
fierce,  and  enterprising.  Trnces  of  this  natural 
disposition  still  remained  on  Duncan's  very  good 
features,  nnd  in  his  keen  grey  eye.  Hut  tho 
limbs  hnd  bocomo  unablo  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses and  obey  the  dictates  of  his  inclination. 
On  the  one  side  of  his  body  ho  retained  tho  pro- 
portions and  firmness  of  an  active  mountaineer; 
on  tho  other  he  was  a  disabled  cripple,  scarce 


the  streets, 
this  state 


The  cause  which 
of  infirmity 


able  to  limp  alonf 
reduced  him  to 
singular. 

Twenty  years  or  more  before  I  knew  Duncan 
ho  assisted  his  brothers  in  farming  a  large 
grazing  in  the  Highlands,  comprehending  an 
extensive  range  of  mountain  and  forest  land, 
morass,  lake,  nnd  precipice.  It  chanced  that  a 
sheep  or  goat  wns  missed  from  the  flock,  and 
Duncan,  not  satisfied  with  despatching  bis 
shepherds  in  one  direction,  went  himself  in  quest 
of  the  fugitive  in  another. 

In  the  courso  of  his  researches  he  wns  induced 
to  ascend  a  small  and  narrow  path,  leading  to 
the  top  of  a  high  precipice.  Dangerous  as  it  wa> 
at  first,  tho  road  became  doubly  so  as  he  ad- 
vanced. It  was  not  much  more  than  two  feet 
brond,  so  rugged  and  difficult,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  terrible,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  any  but  tho  light  step  and  steady 
brain  of  a  Highlander.  The  precipice  on  tho 
right  rose  liko  a  wall,  and  on  tho  left  sunk  to  a 
depth  which  it  was  giddy  to  look  down  upon; 
but  Duncnn  passed  cheerfully  on*  now  whistling 
the  gathering  of  his  clan,  now  taking  heed  to  bi» 
footsteps,  when  the  difficulties  of  the  path  pecu- 
liarly required  caution. 

Iu  this  manner  he  had  more  than  half  ascended 
the  precipice,  when  in  midway,  and  it  might 
almost  bo  said  in  middle  air,  he  encountered  a  hock 
of  tho  red  deer  species,  coming  down  the  cliff 
by  the  same  path  in  an  opposite  direction.  If 
Duncan  had  nad  a  gun  no  rencontre  couW 
have  been  more  agreeable,  but,  as  he  had  not 
this  advantage  over  the  denizen  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  meeting  was  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
welcome. Neither  party  had  the  power  of  re- 
treating, for  the  stag  had  not  room  to  turn  him- 
self in  tho  narrow  path ;  and  if  Dunrnn  had 
turned  his  back  to  go  down,  he  knew  enough  <i 
tho  creature's  habits  to  be  certain  that  he  would 
rush  upon  him  while  engaged  in  tho  difficult}** 
of  tho  retreat.  They  stood  therefore  perfectly 
still,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  mutual  em- 
barrassment for  some  timo. 

A  length  the  deer,  which  was  of  the  largest 
size,  began  to  lower  his  formidable  antlers  a* 
they  do  when  they  are  brought  to  bav,  and  are 
preparing  to  rush  upon  hound  and  huntsman. 
Duncan  saw  tho  danger  of  a  conflict  in  which  be 
must  probably  come  by  the  worst,  and,  as  a  la* 
resourco,  stretched  himself  on  tho  littlo  led.*  of 
rock  which  he  occupied,  and  thus  awaited  the  re- 
solution which  the  deer  should  take,  not  making 
the  least  motion  for  fear  of  alarming  the  wild  and 
suspicious  animal.  They  remained  in  this  p*- 
turu  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  tho  midst  of  a 
rock  which  would  have  suited  the  pencil  of  Sal- 
vator,  and  which  afforded  barely  room  enough  f  <r 
the  man  and  the  stag,  opposed  to  each  other  in 
this  extraordinary  manner. 

At  length  tho  buck  seemed  to  take  the  re- 
solution of  passing  over  tho  obstacle  which  lay  in 
his  path,  and  with  this  purpose  approached  to*' 
wards  Duncan  very  slowly,  and  with  excessve 
caution.  When  he  came  close  to  the  Highlander 
he  stooped  his  head  down  as  if  to  examine  bin 
more  closely,  when. tho  devil,  or  the  untarncubip 
lovo  of  sport  peculiar  to  his  country,  began  to 
overcome  Duncan's  fears.  Seeing  the  ammd 
proceed  so  gently,  ho  totally  forgot  not  only  the 
dangers  of  his  position,  but  tho  implicit  compact 
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which  certainly  might  havo  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation.  With  one 
hand  Duncan  soizcd  the  deer's  horn,  whilst  with 
the  other  ho  drew  his  dirk,  But  in  the  samo  in- 
stant the  buck  bounded  over  the  precipice,  carry- 
ing the  Highlander  along  with  him.  They  went 
thus  down  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  were 
found  the  next  morning  on  the  spot  where  they 
fell.  Fortune,  who  docs  not  always  regard  re- 
tributivo  justice  in  her  dispensations,  ordered 
that  the  doer  should  full  undermost,  and  bo  killed 
on  the  spot,  while  Duncan  escaped  with  life,  but 
with  the  fracture  of  a  leg,  an  arm,  and  three 
ribs.  In  this  state  ho  was  found  lying  on  the 
carcase  of  the  dit-r,  and  the  injuries  which  ho  had 
received  rendered  him  for  tho  remainder  of  his 
life  the  cripulo  I  havo  described.  I  never  could 
approve  of  Duncan's  conduct  towards  tho  deer  in 
a  moral  poiut  of  view  (although,  as  tho  man  in 
the  play  said,  ho  was  my  friend),  but  tho  temp- 
tation of  a  hart  of  greaso,  offer  ing  as  it  were,  his 
throat  to  tho  knifo,  would  have  subdued  the 
virtue  of  almost  any  docr-stalker. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  MARSI1AL 
BLUCHER. 

"Would  to  God  that  night  or  Blilcher  were 
come!"  Such  were  tho  heart-wrung  words  of 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Bliicher  came,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  and  of  his  share  in  tho  grand 
victor}-  that  followed  wo  have  already  given  a 
rather  full  account  {page  2"i>).  We  proposo  on 
thia  occasion  to  truce  in  outline  the  previous 
career  of  this  illustrious  veteran. 

Lebrecht  von  Bliicher  was  born  in  1742,  at 
Rostock,  in  Mccklenburg-Schwerin,  North  Ger- 
many. In  his  fourteenth  year  ho  entered  tho 
service  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  war  between  that 
power  and  Prussia  was  taken  prisoner.  Ho 
afterwards  entered  tho  Prussian  service,  in  which 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  activity,  but,  con- 
ooiving  himself  neglected  by  the  great  Frederick, 
ho  became  a  farmer  in  Silesia,  and  so  well  did  he 
manage  the  spado  and  the  plough  that  ho  ac- 
quired in  fifteen  years  an  honourable  independ- 
ence. On  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  II. 
he  was  recalled  to  the  military  service,  and  re- 
placed as  major  in  his  old  regiment,  the  Black 
Hussars,  where  ho  distinguished  himself  in  six 
general  actions  against  the  French,  rising  to  tho 
rank  of  colonel  and  major-general  in  1793  4.  Ho 
was  in  n  subordinate  command  in  tho  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  in  1802,  but  made  a  masterly  retreat 
with  his  column  to  Lubeck,  and,  though  he  sur- 
rendered for  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
he  extorted  the  praises  of  even  his  French  adver- 
saries. Ho  was  soon  exchanged  for  General  Victor, 
and  when  Prussia  shook  off  tho  French  yoke  in 
1813  he  first  obtained  a  separate  command. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  in  that  year  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  attacked  tho  French  at  Liitzcn. 
The  brave  and  dauntless  Bliicher  with  his  Prus- 
sians commenced  by  carrying  the  village  of  Gross- 
Gorschen  by  assault,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  most  ebstinato  nnd  sanguinary  con- 
test took  plaeo  around  the  other  villages,  termi- 
nating in  favour  of  the  allies,  who  remained 
masters  of  the  ground,  and  forced  tho  French  to 
fall  back  in  the  rear.  It  was  just  at  this  moment 


that  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  with 
his  Guards  and  tho  rest  of  tho  troops  ho  brought 
with  him,  and  ho  lost  not  a  moment  in  pushing 
them  forward  to  roinforco  Ncy's  corps,  whilst  ho 
himself  rode  through  their  ranks  and  cheered 
them  on,  regardless  of  his  own  danger.  The 
action  was  accordingly  renewed  on  both  sides 
with  still  groater  fury  around  tho  villages,  which" 
were  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  For  the 
fourth  time  tho  allies  united  all  their  strength 
and  made  a  final  attack,  and  were  successful: 
they  retook  tho  whole  of  tho  villages  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  French,  who  retreated  in 

Seat  confusion.  When  informed  of  this  Napo- 
m  turned  round,  and,  with  a  look  of  fury  at 
his  officers,  exclaimed,  "  What !  do  you  believe, 
then,  that  my  star  is  on  tho  descent?"  Ho, 
however,  soon  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  gave  immediate  orders  to  his  general  of  ar- 
tillery, Drouct,  to  bring  together  the  whole  of 
his  cannon  (eighty  pieces),  and,  planting  them  on 
ono  spot,  thence  scatter  destruction  amidst  tho 
ranks  of  his  enemies.  At  tho  same  time  ho  posted 
sixteen  battalions  of  tho  Guard  upon  tho  heights 
in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Kaja.  Tho  artillery, 
with  volcano-liko  fury,  swept  everything  beforo 
it ;  whole  ranks  of  the  allied  forces  wero  mowed 
down,  the  villages  wero  reduced  to  cinders,  and 
consequently  thoy  wero  abandoned  entirely. 

At  the  samo  moment  the  Russians  wero  hard 
pressed  on  their  right  flank  by  the  Viceroy  Eu- 
gene, who  had  now  arrived  from  Mark-Ranstadt 
with  30,000  fresh  troops.  Napoleon  continued 
to  advance,  protected  by  tho  unceasing  fire  of  his 
sixty  to  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  planted  in  his 
centre.  Nevertheless,  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians, although  almost  overcomo  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  only  retired  slowly,  and  step  by  step,  and 
bravely  maintained  every  inch  of  ground  capablo 
of  defence,  until  the  fall  of  night. 

Profound  darkness  now  enveloped  the  sangui- 
nary field  of  battle.  Nothing  else  was  visiblo 
except  tho  alternate  flashes  of  the  cannon  which 
were  still  discharged  at  long  and  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  the'  flames  of  the  villages,  which  were 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  faint.  Napo- 
leon had  retired  to  his  quarters,  within  the  strong 
bulwark  of  tho  regiments  of  his  Guard,  when 
suddenly  the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  in 
upon  by  tho  clashing  of  swords,  and  a  desperate 
attack,  as  if  by  magic,  was  made  upon  the  French, 
oven  to  the  very  guards  of  tho  emperor  himself. 
This  bold  assault  was  made  by  a  corps  of  Prussian 
hussars,  led  on  by  tho  heroic  Bliicher,  who,  with 
his  usual  intrepidity,  resolved  to  make  a  last 
attempt,  in  order  to  servo  as  a  warning  to  tho 
Frencn  that  tho  allies  wero  not  yet  beaten.  Ho 
succeeded  in  his  object,  for  tho  enemy  did  not 
venture  a  pursuit,  but  passed  the  entire  night 
under  arms. 

This  first  battle  may  be  truly  characterised  as  a 
battle  of  honour,  and  as  such  it  was  a  toon  battle ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  great  numerical  superiority  of 
the  French,  tho  allies  had  not  lost  a  single  colour 
or  cannon,  nor  had  they,  notwithstanding  tho 
heavy  fire  kept  up  by  tho  French  artillery,  turned 
their  back  upon  tho  enomy ;  whilst  tho  force  of 
tho  latter  was  120,000  men,  and  that  of  tho  allied 
army  was  only  70,000.  Tho  amount  altogether 
on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
30,000  men.  The  Prussians  especially  fought 
with  such  a  desperate  defiance  of  death  that 
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several  of  Iheir  heroic  leaders  fell  a  sacrifice  on  tho 
field,  and  Generals  Bliicber  and  ScharnhoiBt  were 
both  severely  wounded. 

On  the  following  morning  Napoleon  expected 
to  be  apain  attacked,  but  tbe  allies,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  loss  already  sustained  and 
their  great  inferiority  compared  with  tho  French 
army,  determined  to  retreat,  and  accordingly 
withdrew  across  the  Kibe,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  at  Bautzen. 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  the  French  army,  having 
hastily  rebuilt  the  bridge  over  the  Kibe,  crossed 
that  river,  and  Napoleon  detenu iv.nl  to  attack  the 
allies  a  second  time  in  the  strong  position  they 
occupied  near  Bautzen  and  Hochkirch.  Their 
force  now  consisted  of  100,000  men,  whilst  that  of 
their  enemy  amounted  to  150,000. 

On  the  20th,  after  a  sanguinary  combat  on  the 
heights  of  Burg  and  near  Bautzen,  Napoleon 
forced  a  passage  to  tho  Spree,  which  he  crossed 
with  his  whole  army,  whilst  the  allies  retired  in 
the  greatest  order  to  their  head-quarters  as  far  as 
the  mountains.  The  Russians  formed  the  two 
wings,  and  tho  Prussians  under  Bliicher  occupied 
tho  centre.  Karly  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and 
before  sunrise,  tho  emperor  mounted  his  charger, 
and  with  tho  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Rus- 
sians the  battle  commenced.  Tho  charge  was 
bravely  met  and  sustained  by  the  Russians,  who, 
being  masters  of  the  heights,  had  great  advantage 
over  the  enemy,  so  that,  after  an  obstinate  and 
severe  action,  tho  French  wero  obliged  to  give 
way.  Tho  battle  did  not  become  general  until 
about  midday,  as  Napoleon  waited  patiently  until 
Ney,  forcing  General  Barclai  do  Tolly  to  rotreat, 
captured  the  heights  of  tho  Glciner  windmill,  as 
woll  as  tho  villago  of  Preititz.  This  was  a  most 
critical  moment  for  tho  allies,  as  this  village  lay 
completely  behind  them ;  Bliicher,  however, 
hastened  to  despatch  General  Klcist  to  its  aid,  and 
it  was  retaken.  Napoleon  now  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  up  his  fresh  troops,  which  he 
had  held  in  reserve  He  placed  at  their  head  his 
best  genera],  Marshal  Soult,  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  Prussians  had  weakened  their 
centre  by  tho  corps  they  sent  to  support  the  right 
wing  Soult  was  ordered  to  mako  an  attack  upon 
it.  This  was  done  with  so  much  fury,  seconded 
by  the  heavy  cannonade  kept  up  by  tho  French 
artillery,  that  the  Prussian  infantry  wero  forced 
to  givo  way  beforo  tho  overpowering  enemy,  who 
remained  masters  of  tho  heights  of  Krekwitz. 
Tho  allies  determined  upon  a  retreat,  and  this  they 
commenced  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
effecting  it  in  such  good  ordor  that  tho  French 
found  it  useless  to  attempt  a  pursuit,  whence  they 
suffered  littl  or  no  loss.  Napoleon,  who  was  at 
that  moment  on  a  high  hill,  had  mounted  one  of 
the  drums  belonging  to  his  Guard,  and  thence 
observed  the  allies  as  they  retreated ;  ho  then  sent 
some  of  his  troops  to  harass  their  rear,  but  the 
light  cavalry  of  both  the  Russians  and  Prussians, 
which  covered  the  retreat,  kept  them  at  bay,  and 
he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  remaining 
master  of  the  field  of  battle — an  advantage  gained 
very  dearly,  for  his  loss  in  this  action  was  more 
than  20,000  men,  whilst  that  of  tho  allies, 
altogether,  was  not  more  than  12,000. 

The  allied  forces  retired  into  Silesia,  and 
Napoleon  marched  in  rapid  pursuit  of  them. 
Each  time,  however,  that  tho  French  advanced 
too  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  rear-guard  the 


latter  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  and  after  hard 
fighting  drovo  them  back.  Napoleon,  v«ed  it 
finding  that  his  generals  took  so  few  prisoner* 
from  a  retreating  army,  took  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  allies  on  the  22nd  of  May,  at 
Reichenbach.  But  his  cavalry  was  coin j> Welt 
beaten  back,  and  a  cannon*  ball  killed  close  by  ha 
side  his  generals  Kirgener,  Labruyere,  and  Mar- 
shal Duroc,  his  especial  friend  and  old  school- 
follow. 

On  tho  26th  Bliicher  gave  orders  to  Ziethen  t) 
wait  in  ambush  with  his  cavalry  until  the  French 
arrived  close  to  Haynau ;  and  when.  accordta| 
to  agreement,  tho  windmill  of  Baudmannsdorf  to 
set  on  fire  as  a  signal  the  3000  troopers  ruibed 
from  behind  the  ncighta,  and,  falling  on  the 
enemy's  squares  with  loud  hurrahs,  put  them  to 
flight,  after  making  300  prisoners.  Colonel  Dolfj, 
however,  the  leader  of  this  brave  squadron,  fc'l 
gloriously  whilst  fighting  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy. 

Napoleon  now  plainly  saw  that  the  allies  were 
not  to  be  overcome,  and  accordingly  he  prjpwei 
a  suspension  of  arms,  to  which  the  allies  harx* 
consented,  a  truce  for  six  weeks  was  signed  on  the 
8th  of  June.  The  French  abandoned  BrwUc 
of  which  they  had  shortly  before  made  thenuelra 
masters,  and  rotained  only  a  portion  of  Silesia- 
Napoleon  was  soon  enabled  to  bring  into  tha 
field  a  forco  of  no  less  than  350,000  men.  The 
allies,  however,  now  joined  by  tbe  Austrian*, 
wero  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  French. 
Tho  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  to 
appointed  commander  of  the  whole  of  the  Northern 
army,  a  force  of  125,000  men;  Marshal  Bliicher 
commnnded  the  Silcsian  army,  of  95,000  men; 
while  the  main  division  of  the  allied  army  is 
Bohomio,  consisting  principally  of  Austrian*, 
amounted  to  230,000  men. 

This  division  of  tho  allied  force*  into  three 
armies  was  well  planned,  for,  whichever  of  tb«e 
forces  Napoleon  might  attack,  he  was  sure  to  have 
tho  other  two  in  his  rear  or  on  the  flank.  vThfB, 
with  his  grand  army,  ho  pressed  forward  towardi 
Silesia,  Bliicher  retired,  in  order  to  draw  him 
towards  the  Oder ;  but  during  this  interval  the 
main  army  of  tho  allies  advanced  from  Bohenua, 
and,  taking  possession  of  Dresden  in  his  rear, 
caught  hun  completely  in  their  net.  He  de- 
termined, however,  to  turn  all  his  strength  again*! 
tho  Silesian  army,  and  fall  upon  that  divuico 
separately ;  but  the  old  and  expert  Bliicher  to 
too  much  on  his  guard,  for,  when  he  perceived 
after  several  encounters  that  the  main  army  of  the 
French  was  gaining  upon  him  near  Lowenburg, 
he  refused  to  givo  battle,  and  retreated  to  J*0**- 
Napoleon,  who  in  the  meantime  had  received 
hasty  news  of  tho  advance  of  the  Schwartzenbere 
forces  upon  Dresden,  could  not  venture  to  pun** 
him,  but  commenced  his  retreat  back  to  Dresd«J- 
He  left  behind  him  Marshal  Mucdonald,  with  a 
body  of  80,000  men,  in  order  to  hold  at  bay  the 
Prussians  and  Russians.  But  no  sooner  did 
Bliicher  perceive  who  was  now  his  opponent  thaa 
he  forthwith  advanced  against  him,  ana  soon  learnt 
that  Macdonald,  with  bis  whole  army,  was  in 
full  march  across  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Katzbach,  to  attack  the  allies.  The 
wary  Bliicher  allowed  his  enemy  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption  until  bo  knew  him  to  be  secured 
amidst  tho  ravines  and  narrow  passes,  when,  the 
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favourable  moment  having  now  arrived,  ho  ex- 
claimed to  hi*  soldiers,  "Now,  lad*,  there  are 
enoug h  Frenchmen  passed  over.  Come  on  !  For- 
ward* !"  And  on  the  Prussians  rushed  after  their 
lender  with  re-echoed  shout*,  and  soon  the  battle 
became  general.  This  attack  took  place  on  the  26th 
of  August,  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  and  Bluehcr, 
a§  commander-in-chief,  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
youthful  days,  led  on  the  cavalry  himself,  and, 
at  their  head,  dashed  amongst  the  paralysed  foe. 
Such  an  unexpected  overwhelming  attack  the 
French  could  not  withstand,  and  consequently 
they  were  everywhere  put  to  flight.  One  entire 
division,  which  attempted  to  attack  tho  Prussian* 
in  tho  rear,  was,  at  Lowcnbcrg,  cither  cut  to 
pieces  or  taken  prisoners.  Terror  and  dismay 
tclzed  upon  the  whole  of  tho  French  army,  and 
tliPV  were  pursued  in  every  direction  by  the 
embittered  Prussians.  At  length  Bliicher  sounded 
tho  recall,  and  in  an  address  congratulated  his 
troops  upon  the  laurel*  they  hod  gained,  and  so 
truly  merited,  by  their  courage  displayed  in  this 
grand  battle.  The  Prussians  captured  103picccs 
of  cannon,  250  ammunition  waggons,  two  French 
eagles,  together  with  numerous  other  trophies, 
nnd  made  18,000  prisoners,  including  many  supe- 
rior officers. 

Henceforth  tho  great  Prussian  general  was 
eallcd  by  his  army  Marshal  Forwards,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  shortly  afterward*  made  him  a 
field-marshal  and  Prince  of  Wuhlstndt. 

Bliicher  now  resolved  to  form  a  junction  with  tho 
Armyof  the  North.  Suddenly,  by  a  rapid  counter- 
march, equally  bold  and  unexpected,  ho  arrived  at 
Jensen  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  moment  he  was  thought 
to  be  at  Bautzen ;  and  whilst,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  music  and  dancing  to  be 


continually  performed  in  his  camp,  ho  caused 
two  bridges  to  be  constructed  during  the  night 
on  tho  river,  and  on  tho  following  morning  tho 
Silcsian  armv  was  already  marching  along  its 
loft  bank.  This  wo*  a  bold  and  dangerous  un- 
dertaking, for  the  arniy  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
two  fortifications  in  front  and  rear.  General 
Bertrand  had  likewise  just  marched  into  that 
country  with  20,000  men,  and  had  taken  up  a 
very  strong  position  near  Wartenburg.  Scarcely 
had  he  established  himself  there  before  ho  beheld 
advancing  upon  him  the  veteran  marshal  nnd 
his  Prussians,  whom  he  little  expected,  and  who 
themselves  were  equally  surprised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  so  strong  a  French  force.  General 
York,  however,  at  tho  head  of  tho  vanguard, 
immediately  attacked  the  advanced  posts,  and  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  took  place.  Tho 
French  were  forced  to  retreat,  after  a  loss  of  1000 
prisoners  and  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon. 

Bliicher  marched  thence  to  Diiben,  and  joined 
the  Army  of  tho  North,  which  had  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  arrived  at  Dessau. 

Napoleon  now  directed  hi*  march  against 
Bliicher ;  but  what  wa*  his  astonishment  when, 
on  arriving  on  tho  10th  of  October  at  Diiben,  he 
found  that  Bliicher  had  marched  behind  tho 
Saale,  there  to  be  ready  to  form  a  junction  with 
tho  Bohemian  army  as  soon  as  it  arrived  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Leipsic !  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  remained  nothing  else  for  him  to 
do  but  to  march  to  Leipsic  himself,  and  to 
assemble  there  all  the  forces  he  could  command. 
These,  on  the  15th  of  October,  to  tho  number 
of  180,000  men,  he  drew  up  in  a  circle  around 
the  city. 

During  the  same  night  Prince  Schwartzenbcrg 
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ordered  throe  rockets  to  be  fired  off  as  the  agreed 
signal  to  the  Silesian  armv  on  the  other  side  of 
Leipsic,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  the 
ascension  of  four  rockets  in  that  quarter,  an 
acknowledgment  producing  universal  joy  and 
confidence  among  the  allied  forces. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  was  at  first  extremely 
misty  and  gloomy,  but  towards  nine  o'clock,  after 
a  st^oond  signal  had  been  given  by  tho  discharge 
of  three  cannon-shots,  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  thunder  of  artillery  on  both  sides,  tho  clouds 
of  vapour  gradually  disappeared,  the  sky  became 
serene,  and  during  tho  whole  of  this  sanguinary 
day  the  sun  shone  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
cannonading  kept  up  on  both  sides  was  so  terrific 
that  the  very  earth  trembled  with  tho  continued 
coneusMon,  and  the  oldest  warrior*  present  de- 
clared that  until  that  moment  they  had  never 
witnessed  such  awful  discharges  of  artillery,  for 
on  the  side  of  the  French  alone  tho  number  of 
cannon  employed  in  this  destructive  work  was  600 
pieces,  and  that  on  tho  part  of  the  allies  amounted 
to  between  800  and  1000. 

Wo  must  not,  however,  attempt  in  this  place 
to  describe  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  was  rather 
a  series  of  battles  during  three  days  between 
various  corps  of  the  allied  army  and  various  French 
corps,  acting  on  a  verv  wide  plan  of  attack  and 
defence.  Let  us  mcrefy  observe  that  on  tho  first 
day  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury  at  three 
principal  points,  and  one  of  tho  most  serious 
engagements  was  that  towards  the  north,  between 
Bluchcr  and  Marshal  Mnnuont.  This  last  action 
assumed  a  more  distinct  form,  and  was  called  tho 
battle  of  Moeckern.  Here  Napoleon  lost  three 
times  over  the  benefits  he  derived  from  the  action 
gained  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  for  at  tho  very 
moment  that  he  made  known  his  victory  at  Leipsic, 
and  the  bells  were  set  ringing  in  order  to  stimulate 
tho  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  their  deceptive 
sound,  Bliicher  by  one  wcll-tiuied  blow  entirely 
disappointed  his  premature  calculations.  That 
general  had  arrived  about  midday,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  tho  attack  to  bo  made,  with  tho 
entire  force  under  York,  against  Marshal  Mnr- 
mont  in  Moeckern,  simultaneously  with  that 
executed  by  Langeron  against  Gross  nnd  Klein 
Wiedcritseh  ;  and,  as  the  two  points  of  attack  were 
widely  apart  from  each  other,  Sacken  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  centro  with  the  resorve,  to  furnish 
aid  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  Prussians  had  to  sustain  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  hard-fought  contest  of  all  in  Moeckern 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  nevertheless  they  did 
not  flinch,  although  their  numbers  diminished 
very  seriously,  nnd  the  reserve,  consisting  of 
General  Horn's  brigade,  was  all  now  left  to 
them.  Bliicher  now  sent  orders  to  Sacken  to 
odvanco  with  his  troops,  but  the  distance  was 
too  great,  and  York  saw  woll  that  at  this  critical 
moment  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  but  must  depend 
upon  his  own  resources.  Accordingly  ho  des- 
patched one  of  his  aides-do-camp  to  General  Horn, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  open  plain,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  the  pressing  danger  in  which 
he  won  placed.  "Eh!  is  it  so,  captain!'"  ex- 
claimed tho  bravo  general.  "Well,  then,"  ad- 
dressing his  soldiers,  "  let  us,  in  our  turn,  com- 
rades, advance  to  tho  rescue  with  our  cheers!" 
Saying  which,  he  led  on  his  troops  nmidst  loud 
shoutH  to  the  attack,  and,  penetrating  to  the  left 
of  tho  village,  charged  tho  enomy  with  the  bayonet, 


and,  before  the  latter  were  enabled  to  load  their 
artillery  a  third  time,  it  was  captured  and  their 
ranks  overthrown.  Happily  arrived  also  just  a: 
this  moment  the  entire  corps  of  Mecklenburg 
hussars,  who,  dashing  upon  the  French  squaw* 
of  infantry,  completely  overpowered  them,  and, 
cutting  them  to  flight,  pursued  them  as  far  as  lb? 
,artha.  More  than  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  beside* 
ammunition,  were  captured. 

Such  wasthe  battle  of  Moeckern,  and  the  French 
fared  no  better  in  the  other  engagements  that 
formed  the  three  days'  battle  of  Leipsic.  Defeated 
at  all  points,  Napoleon  withdrew  his  forces  across 
the  Rhine,  ar.d,  though  he  made  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  resist  the  ndvance  of  the  a  hies, 
they  entered  Paris  in  triumph  a  few  months  after. 
Prominent  in  that  array  of  monarchs  and  mar-hii* 
rode  Bliicher,  whose  obstinate  valour  in  fighting 
his  way  to  tho  capital  may  bo  summed  up  in 
Napoleon's  own  words: — "That  old  devil  never 
gave  mo  any  rest.  I  beat  him  to-day  :  pood,  h* 
attacked  meto-morrow.  I  beat  him  In  the  morn- 
ing :  he  was  ready  to  fight  again  in  the  evening . 
Ho  suffered  enormous  losses,  and,  ncc->rdin?  to 
all  calculation,  ought  to  have  thought  himself  too 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  instead 
of  which  he  immediately  advanced  upon  me  again. 
Ah  !  the  (dd  dovil  l" 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  allies  again 
entered  Paris,  where  Bliicher  remained  for  several 
months.  His  health  declining,  he  retired  to  his 
Silesian  residence,  at  Kirblowitx,  where  he  " 
on  the  12th  of  September,  1819,  aged  77. 


THE  SERGEANTS  WIFE. 

Fhom  tho  pen  of  an  eyewitness  wo  give  fbe 
following  account  of  heroism  displayed  by  the 
wifo  of  a  sergeant  in  tho  94th  Regiment,  at 
Matagordn,  when  the  French  bombarded  it  with 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  in  1810: — 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  (says  he)  what  hav:< 
would  bo  created  by  so  much  artillery  playing 
upon  a  place  not  more  than  100  yards  square, 
and  it  may  also  be  imagined  that  few  women  could 
have  maintained  ordinary  courage  or  self-posses- 
sion in  such  a  place ;  but  from  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  action  she  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  it  is  scarcely  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to. 
The  bomb-proofs  being  too  small  to  contain  the 
whole  garrison,  some  of  the  men  had  huts  formed 
on  tho  battery,  nnd  nmong  tho  rest  was  that  of 
Mrs.  R.  When  the  French  opened  upon  us 
she  was  awakened  out  of  her  sleep  by  a  24-pound 
shot  striking  the  fascine  where  her  head  lay,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  sho  got  up,  and,  removing  her 
child,  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  down  to  the  bomb- 
proof, sho  assisted  the  surgeon  in  dressing  the 
wounded  men,  who  were  fast  increasing:  on  his 
hands,  for  which  purposo  she  tore  up  her  on 
linen  and  that  of  her  husband.  Water  bei 
needed,  one  of  tho  dram-boys  was  desired  to  go 
and  draw  some  from  the  well  in  the  centre  of  the 
battery ;  but  he  did  not  seem  much  inclined  t-> 
tho  task,  and  was  lingering  *    -  *rith  the 

bucket  dangling  in  his  r 

"  Why  don't  you  g-  is 
surgeon. 

"  The  poor  thing's 
"  and  no  wonder  at  J 
go  for  it." 
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So  saying,  she  relieved  the  drummer  from  tho 
perilous  duty,  and,  amid  the  dreadful  discharge 
of  artillery  playing  on  tho  buttery,  bdo  let  down 
the  vessel  to  nil  it  with  water.  She  had  scarcely 
done  so  when  tho  ropo  was  cut  by  a  shot,  but  she 
determined  to  pet  her  message  with  her,  and, 
bogging  the  assistance  of  a  sailor,  she  recovered 
the  buckot,  and  brought  it  filled  with  water  down 
to  the  bomb-proof,  where  her  attention  to  the 
wounded  soldiers  was  beyond  all  praise.  In  tho 
intervals  she  carried  sand-bags  for  tho  repair  of 
the  battery,  handed  along  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plied the  men  at  the  guns  with  wine  and  water ; 
and  when  the  other  two  women  (who  had  been 
in  hysterics  in  one  of  tho  bomb-proofs  from  the 
time  tho  action  had  commenced)  wcro  leaving 
the  buttery  she  refused  to  go.  Next  morning, 
our  ammunition  being  cxponded,  wo  ceased 
firing,  and  tho  French,  nooing  tho  dilapidated 
stato  of  the  fort,  sent  down  a  strong  force  to  take 
possession  of  tho  place,  and  our  men  were  mus- 
tered for  their  reception,  when  Mrs.  R.  was  at 
her  post  with  the  others,  determined  to  share  in 
the  danger.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  had 
they  got  under  the  range  of  our  guns  our  efforts 
would  have  been  unavailing.  Through  the 
ruinous  state  of  tho  fort,  three  guns,  all  that  wo 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  wero  crammed 
with  loose  powder,  grape,  ball-cartridge,  &c,  to 
tho  muzzle,  ready  for  a  farewell  shot,  and  when 
they  camo  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort  we  poured  their  contents  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  column,  and  laid  the  half  of  them 
prostrate  on  the  earth.  Those  who  survived 
took  to  flight ;  their  batteries  again  opened,  and, 
a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition  having  arrived  for 
us,  we  returned  their  salute,  but,  the  place  being 
found  untenable,  the  surviving  part  of  tho  gar- 
rison were  withdrawn  by  tho  boats  of  our  fleet. 

Mrs.  R.  still  exhibited  the  samo  undaunled 
spirit :  she  made  three  different  journeys  across 
the  battery  for  her  husband's  necessaries  and  her 
own.  The  last  was  for  her  child,  who  was  lying 
in  the  bomb-proof.  I  think  I  see  her  yet,  while 
tho  shot  and  shell  were  flying  thick  around  her, 
bending  her  body  over  it  to  shield  it  from  danger, 
by  tho  exposure  of  her  own  person.  Luckily  sho 
escaped  unhurt,  and  was  for  some  year*  after  the 
war  a  resident  at  Glasgow. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

a  collzctios  or 

£ru*  Ineiutnfs  in  ifobitl  #|$tilitiir)j  % 

A  PLUNOB  DOWN  A  CATAnACT. 

"While  fighting  against  tho  French  and 
Indians  General  Putnam  onco  found  himself 
with  a  boat  and  five  men  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tho  Hudson,  near  the  tremendous  falls  of  that 
river.  Suddenly  a  considerable  body  of  Indians 
appeared,  advancing  with  tho  intention  of  sur- 
rounding him.  In  this  dilemma  three  modes  of 
conduct  presented  themselves — to  remain,  fight, 
and  be  sacrificed ;  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river 
exposed  to  the  full  shot  of  the  enemy ;  or  to  sail 
down  the  falls,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  being 
overwhelmed.  Without  hesitation,  the  general 
chusc  tho  last  of  these  alternatives,  and  jumped 


into  his  boat  just  as  one  of  his  companions  fell  a 
victim  to  the  savages.  His  enemios  soon  reached 
the  river's  bank,  and  discharged  their  musket*  at 
him  before  he  could  get  out  of  their  reach.  Hav- 
ing escaped  this  danger,  ho  was  soon  carried 
by  the  current  into  ono  even  more  formidable. 
Rocks,  who«o  points  projected  abovo  the  surface 
of  the  water;  masses  of  timber,  that  nearly 
cloned  the  passage;  and  gulfs  and  rapid  descents 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  left  him  no  hope  of  es- 
cape but  by  a  miracle.  Putnam,  however,  placed 
hiinsolf  at'  the  helm  and  steered  his  boat  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity.  With  admiration  and 
dread  his  companions  saw  him  avoid  rock  after 
rock  and  gulf  after  gulf  which  every  instant 
threatened  him  with  destruction.  lie  disap- 
peared and  roso  again,  but  continually  directed 
his  course  along  the  only  passage  which  offered 
the  remotest  chance  of  escape,  until  at  length  ho 
gained  the  even  surface  of  the  river  that  flowed 
at  the  hittom  of  tho  dreadful  cascade.  His 
enemies  wcro  no  less  surprised  than  his  friends. 
They  considered  him  as  invulnerable,  and  thought 
they  should  offend  tho  Great  Spirit  if  they  at- 
tempted tho  life  of  a  man  who  was  so  visibly 
under  his  immediate  protection. 

A  SINGULAR  PRE8ENT. 

After  the  battlo  of  the  Nile  Captain  Hallo- 
well,  of  tho  Svijtsure,  who  had  over  been  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimato  friendship  with  Ad- 
miral Nelson,  ordered  his  carpenter  to  mako  a 
coffin  solely  from  tho  wreck,  both  as  to  tho  wood 
and  iron,  of  the  French  ship  L  Orient.  His  orders 
wcro  punctually  obeyed,  and  one  having  been 
finished  with  considerable  neatness  from  L  Orient' # 
mainmast,  it  was  presented  to  tho  admiral  with 
the  following  letter: — 

"  Swiftsure,  August,  1793. 
"  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  nj  presenting  you 
a  coffin  made  Jrom  the  mainmast  o/  L* Orient, 
that  when  you  hare  finished  your  military  career 
in  this  world  you  may  be  buried  in  one  of  your 
trophies;  but  that  that  period  may  be  Jar  distant 
is  the  earnest  prayer  oj  your  sincere  friend, 

"B.  Hallowell." 

The  admiral  highly  appreciated  the  gift,  and 
for  some  months  had  it  placed  upright  in  his 
cabin.  At  length  he  was  prevailed^  on  to  allow 
its  being  carried  below,  but  when  ho  shifted  hia 
flag  into  the  Foudroyant  it  was  carefully  removed 
with  him  into  that  ship. 

TWO  HUNDRED  TO  ONE. 

In  the  war  botwoen  tho  French  and  Spaniards 
in  1603  a  body  of  6000  French,  crossing  the  river 
Garigliano,  attacked  tho  Spanish  camp,  which 
they  would  probably  have  forced  bad  they  been 
supported ;  but  Gonsalvo,  after  a  furious  contest, 
drove  them  out  of  his  intrenchments,  and,  in 
spito  of  their  artillery,  compelled  them  to  recross 
the  bridge,  after  sustaining  a  very  severe  loss. 
On  this  occasion  tho  brave  Bayard  is  said  to  have 
alone  withstood  200  Spaniards,  who  pressed  after 
him  at  the  barrier  of  the  bridge,  until,  his  horso 
falling  with  him,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
quickly  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  men. 

A  TON  OP  HUMAN  HEADS. 

In  tho  year  1666  a  small  privateer,  with  only- 
fifty  men,  under  Captain  Middloton,  fell  in  with 
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ft  Turkish  fleet  of  flve-and-twenty  sail,  eighteen 
of  them  being  the  best  galleys  tho  Turks  pos- 
sessed. This  immense  foroo  speedily  set  upon  the 
poor  little  privateer,  crying  out  in  derision  that 
they  would  rat  English  beef  for  dinner.  They, 
however,  Little  expected  tho  warm  reception  they 
met  with.  After  a  long  and  sharp  encounter  tho 
two  pachas  who  commanded  were  killed,  with 
the  incredible  number  of  1500  men,  besides  many 
wounded,  and  the  whole  squadron  was  so  shat- 
tered that  thoy  were  scarcely  able  to  retreat. 
Captain  Middlcton  had  neither  sails  nor  tackle 
loft  to  follow  them,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  ho  arrived  safely  at  Candia,  bearing 
with  him  a  whole  ton  weight  of  salted  bead*  of 
those  he  had  killed  in  their  frequent  boardings. 
Here  the  senate  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain 
and  medal  of  great  valuo  as  a  reward  for  his 
bravery.  Captain  Middleton  shortly  afterwards 
died,  on  his  voyago  homo. 

TUB  ADMIRAL  AND  THE  SCHOLAR. 

Sir  Samuel  Cornish  rose  entirely  by  his 
merit  from  a  very  low  situation  in  life  to  a  very 
high  command  in  tho  navy  ;  and  as  bin  abilities 
as  an  admiral  wcro  undoubted,  so  his  acquisitions 
as  a  scholar  were  but  very  slende  r.  At  tho  sur- 
render of  Manilla,  in  1763,  his  colleague,  Colonol 
Draper,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  his  age,  carried  on  all  the  negotiations 
relative  to  tho  ransom  of  tho  city  in  tho  Latin 
language  with  the  Spanish  archbishop  On  the 
shameful  evasion  of  the  payment  of  this  ransom 
Admiral  Cornish  declared  he  would  never  accept 
a  command  again  in  conjunction  with  a  man  who 
understood  Latin. 


Salts  of  fge  damp  ^irt  nift  fjje 
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LIFE  AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  Hilly  a  an,  Author  of  "  Tale*  In  tlic  C*bla." 

CHAPTER    XI. —  THE    MUTINEERS    AT  WORK 
AGAIN. 

Thb  congratulations  of  Phil's  boat,  when  he 
heard  a  minute  account  of  the  affair  with  the  ele- 
phants, were  sincere  and  hearty,  though  ho  de- 
plored the  untimely  death  of  a  faithful  servant, 
and  one  of  tho  best  mahouts  in  Trincomalee. 

**  Your  death  was  as  surely  meant,  Mr.  Mnber- 
ly,  in  that  piece  of  acting  of  thoso  elephants,  as 
was  ever  a  criminal's  under  the  warrant  of  exe- 
cution. Tho  picking  a  quarrel  with  your  beast, 
and  insulting  it  with  taunting  cries  (for  the  ele- 
phant is  vain  of  his  finery  and  awfully  proud), 
was  just  what  thev  would  do  to  get  close  up  to 
you.  It  is  truo  ho  might  have  killed  you  by  a 
Llow  on  tho  head,  but  depend  upon  it  he  was 
told  to  tread  out  your  brains,  that  there  might  bo 
no  doubt  of  your  death.  I  am  rejoiced,  however, 
that  you  have  escaped  that  rascal's  plot." 

"  And  I  fcol  particularly  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Cummings,  for  your  hint  this  morning,  though  I 
confess  1  hud  not  a  thought  of  danger  till  I  saw 
tho  raised  foot,  and  then  the  certainty  of  mischief 


j  flashed  liko  lightning  through  my  brain.  Well, 
Bill,  what  about  the  clipper  schooner,  and  doo 
aho  touch  at  Madras  f  "  Phil  asked,  as  that  per- 
sonage made  his  appearance. 

"  Well,  governor,  the  first  port  she  make*  will 
bo  Mauritius  or  Bourbon.  But  the  schooner  yon 
wanted  to  buy  has  left  Madras,  and  we  may  rs- 
pect  her  here  every  tide.  Why,  squire,  she  s  the 
sister  ship  of  this  very  schooner;  only  she's  block, 
and  not  japanned,  like  this  Captain  Rowland's.  1 
see  all  over  her,  and  then  skoko  the  skipper** 
daughter.  Oh!  my  eyes  and  limbs !  ain't  she  a 
sweet  creeter !  Such  a  figure-head,  such  lines,  an! 
such  a  run  !    Oh  !  beautiful ! " 

"  Which  are  you  talking  of,  BiU — the  lady  cr 
tho  schooner!'"  asked  Phil,  with  a  smile. 

"  Both,  though  if  you  was  to  ask  me  which  « 
the  tightest,  the  smartest,  and  the  loveliest  craft, 
why,  then,  upon  mv  soul,  governor,  I  couldn't 
tell  you,"  replied  Bill  enthusiastically.  "All  I 
know  is  this,  that  if  the  sister  ship  is,  as  the 
skipper  says,  the  picter  of  his,  then  you  wouldn't 
find  a  lovelier  craft.'' 

"  Instead  of  going  to  Madras,  then,  wo  reus 
stay  hero  a  few  days  longer,  till  the  Su*jl:>vtr 
diops  anchor  in  this  port ;  and  if  I  find  her  at  all 
like  her  sister,  and  the  price  is  not  too  inonstrois. 
I  promise  you,  Bill,  you  shall  bo,  after  Ben,  fh-? 
first  man  rated  on  her  books."  And  with  this 
mutually  cheering  intelligence  the  companions 
separated  for  the  night. 

Philip  Maberly's  dreams  were  bright  and  joy- 
ous, and  on  tho  following  morning  it  was  loot 
beyond  his  usual  hour  of  rising  when  the  faithful 
Ben,  ever  anxious  concerning  his  friend  and 
governor,  resolved  to  go  aloft  and  sec  for  him*  If 
what  kept  the  skipper  in  his  bunk  after  eight 
bills. 

A  knock  at  the  door  mooting  with  no  rospansr, 
Ben  with  some  trepidation  turned  the  handle  and 
entered.  The  sight  of  Phil  in  a  tranquil  sleep  at 
once  dispelled  ovcry  apprehension,  and  with  \ 
silent  pleasure  he  looked  on  the  open  manly  fea- 
tures of  his  chief,  half  reluctant  to  wake  him  and 
impart  the  sad  news  ho  had  to  relate. 

Had  Ben  known  how  at  that  moment  Phil  was 
thinking  of  Captain  Rowland's  lovely  daughter, 
so  energetically  described  by  Bill,  and  of  the  fairy- 
like  clipper,  he  would  have  paused  before  rousing 
him  from  such  delightful  but  too  transient  viid<m*. 

"  What  cheer,  ahoy !  It's  eight  bells,  sir,  and 
the  prog's  all  ready,'  ho  cried,  going  close  up  to 
tho  muslin  curtains  that  shut  the  sleeper  in  hi* 
bed.  As  Phil  rolled  over  on  his  side  and  began  to 
rub  his  eyes  he  continued,  "Will  you  have  voir 
shaving  tackle  now,  or  will  you  wait  till  you  have 
stowed  awoy  your  soft  tack  and  grub 

"Eight  bells!  Why,  you  don't  say  so,  B  e: 
How  sound  I  must  hafo  slept!  It  doesn't  seem 
half  an  hour  since  I  turned  in,"  replied  Phil,  roll- 
ing out  of  bed,  and  beginning  to  wash  himself 
with  his  customary  despatch. 

"  Short  as  it  seems,  it's  been  pretty  well  upon 
ten  hours,"  responded  Ben,  brushing  Phil's  cost 
and  trousers. 

"  I  never  know  a  night  pass  so  quickly." 

"Short  to  you,  aa  I'm  glad  it  was,  it's  been  a 
plaguoy  long  night  to  somebody,  I  reckon." 

"What  do  you  moan,  Ben?"  inquired  Phil 
stopping  in  tho  process  of  drying  his  faro  and 
hair.  "  To  whom  haa  it  been  ao  plai*ucy  lone  Y 
Has  tho  easterly  wind  given  Bill  a  tuuch  of  his 
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rheumatism,  or  havo  you  been  lying  awako  all 
night  with  the  tooth-ache?" 

"Worse  than  that,  governor,  far  worse,"  re- 
plied the  sententious  Ben. 

44  Then  in  Heaven's  name  let  us  have  it,"  re- 
plied Phil,  dressing  in  haste.  44  Your  news  must 
Lo  uncommonly  painful,  Ben,  for  you  look  as 
mournful  as  a  mute." 

"  And  it  is  mournful  nows,  and  no  mistake.  Tho 
schooner's  gone,"  rejoined  Ben,  in  a  short  surly 
tone. 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  tho  skipper's  passes  were  all 
square,  and  he  had  nothing  to  wait  for,  and  so 
dropped  down  with  tho  night  tide." 

44  i  wish  I  could  think  it ;  but  he  never  went 
over  tho  bar  with  his  own  free  will  at  two  o'clock 
this  morning,  not  he,"  was  tho  half-testy  re- 
joinder. 

*'  Speak  out,  Ben,  at  once,  and  let  me  know  all 
at  one  pull,"  Phil  exclaimed,  rather  irritated  at 
Ben's  delay. 

44  Well,  then,  them  rascally  mutineers,  Nixon, 
the  Yankee,  and  Dick,  with  a  lot  o'  scamps  they 
have  picked  up  along  shore  here,  got  aboard  tho 
schooner  in  the  dead  o'  the  night,  strangled  the 
only  watch  there  was  on  deck,  cut  tho  throats  of 
some  of  the  crew  they  found  in  their  bunks,  crept 
nft  into  the  cabin,  got  out  the  arms,  and  then  bat- 
tened duwn  the  companion." 

44  Go  on ;  there's  moro  to  come,"  cried  Phil, 
greatly  excited.    "  Quick !  Tell  mo  what  more." 

"  Then  they  clipped  tho  hawser,  for  tho  anchor 
was  atrip  and  the  schooner  was  only  moored  to  a 
kedge  and  a  buoy,  and  stood  down  the  river. 
Pitching  over  tho  four  or  fivo  murdered  crew, 
they  hoisted  a  lot  o'  canvas  and  crossed  tho  bar 
like  a  cork.  They  then  set  courses  and  every 
Ktitcb  of  sail  that  would  draw,  and  the  schooner 
was  put  duo  east,  to  mako  the  Moluccas,  and  was 
dead  down  on  the  horizon  before  the  skipper  or 
his  beautiful  daughter  had  turned  out  o'  their 
berths,  or  had  a  thought  of  what  was  taking  placo 
above  their  heads." 

44  Good  Heavens,  Ben,  vou  take  away  mybrenth. 
I  shall  cur»e  the  hour  I  first  wived  that  scoundrel 
Nixon's  life." 

44  I  should  think  you  ought  to  do.  1  told  you 
then,  and  havo  since,  that  you  only  saved  the  life 
of  a  man-snako,  who  would  pay  you  off  Home  day 
by  cutting  your  throat,"  replied  Ben,  in  moody 
<U*ple«Mirc. 

"But  how  did  you  becomo  aware  of  all  theso 
facts,  if,  as  you  nay,  tho  mutineers  havo  carried  off 
tho  schooner,  with  her  captain  and  his  daughter 
unil  the  rift  of  her  ciow? 

44  Why,  you  see,  governor,  the  first  thing  I  did 
in  jumping  out  o'  my  berth  this  morning  was,  as 
usual,  to  look  down  Btream  after  tho  pretty 
s*)>wncr,  where  I  had  left  her  hist  night,  pulling 
at  her  moorings  just  for  all  tho  world  like  a  horso 
as  wanted  its  head,  a  straining  like  mad  to  be  off." 

44  Well?" 

44  Well,  she  wasn't  there  when  I  looked,  and 
ji  jwhero  that  I  could  see,  in  any  place.  '  What's 
up  n<>w:'  nays  I.  4  Captain  Bowlandwarn't  likely 
t<>  slip  his  cable  and  run  in  that  sneaky  way,  par- 
i  icklcr  when  ho  said  he  wasn't  going  to  sea  for 
the  next  threo  tides ; '  and  then  I  looks  at  the  sky 
ar.d  the  water,  but,  bless  you,  thero  hadn't  been 
no  wind  to  spesik  of,  and  no  sea— nothing  to  count 
fur  it  nohows." 

44  How,  then,  did  you  discovor  it,  Ben?" 


"  Why,  I  didn't  discover  it,  or  nothing  else,  but 
just  as  I  was  a  wondering  and  trying  to  make  it 
out  somehow  1  heard  a  terrible  shindy  down  in 
tho  after  part  of  tho  bungalow,  where,  as  you 
know,  the  rivor  runs  slap  up  along  the  beam  of  tho 
house." 

"  I  know  a  branch  of  the  river  sweeps  past  the 
back  door  of  the  inn,  whore  there  is  a  landing  for 
passengers  from  boats." 

4i  Of  course  there  is.  Well,  on  the  steps  and 
landing  of  this  pier  all  the  mongrel  pack  of  bearers, 
kitmutgars,  and  syces  in  the  hotel  were  drawn  u:» 
like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  chattering  just  for  all 
tho  world  like  a  troop  of  monkeys.  4  My  eyes ! 
what  are  those  gabbling  fools  up  to  now?'  says 
I ;  so  down  I  goes  to  have  a  look  for  myself,  and 
I'm  blest  if  thero  wasn't  a  rumpus  enough  to 
take  away  a  feller's  breath." 
44  How  do  you  mean  ?    What  was  there  to 
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44  Enough  and  to  spare,  I  can  tell  you.  They 
had  just  dragged  up  on  the  steps  of  the  landing  tho 
bodies  o'  four  sailors,  each  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  that  bad  como  floating  down  tho 
river — one  of  the  awfullest  sights,  as  tho  heads 
hung  over  tho  parapet,  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on." 

44  Did  you  know  tho  men  when  you  saw  their 
bodies?" 

44  I  only  knew,  by  their  chains  and  earrings, 
that  they  "were  Frenehmcn  and  furriner*  ;  but  the 
nigger  chaps  of  tho  house  knowed  them  by  their 
names,  and  said  thev  was  part  of  the  crew  of  tho 
schooner,  and  had  been  drinking  at  tho  Packet 
up  to  seven  o'clock  last  night,  when  they  rowed 
away  for  the  ship.  Ju.*t  at  that  moment  a  skitF 
pulled  up,  and  a  hand  leaped  ashore,  who  turned 
out  to  bo  the  steward  of  the  craft.  He  had  hid 
himself  in  tho  fore  hold,  had  pern  tho  watch 
strangled  when  Nixon's  lot  came  aboard,  and  saw 
tho  others  one  by  one  brought  on  deck,  with  their 
mouths  closed,  taken  to  the  gangway,  and,  like  so 
many  sheep,  havo  their  throats  cut  and  then 
dropped  into  the  stream.  Watching  his  opportu- 
nity, ho  worked  his  way  aft,  and  had  just  re  iche  l 
the  door  of  tho  skipper's  stato  cabin  when  ho 
stumbled  on  Nixon.' 

44  What  followed  this  abrupt  encoun!orr"  asked 
Phil,  as  Ben  paused  in  his  narrative. 

44  Nixon  cried  out, 4  Who  the  deuco  arc  you?' 
and  made  a  savage  cut  at  him  with  a  cutlass, 
splitting  tho  companion  rail  right  in  two.  4  'Who 
are  you  ?'  Bang  out  a  chap  on  deck,  who  tried  to 
grab  him  as  lie  tore  up  the  stairs,  followed  by 
Nixon,  swearing  till  he  was  black  in  the  face,  and 
making  cuts  at  his  back.  Knocking  over  tho 
chap  on  dock,  and  giving  Nixon  a  kick  in  tho 
mouth  as  ho  mounted  the  companion,  the  steward 
made  for  tho  gangway,  took  a  header  into  tho 
river,  and  struck  out  for  shore  as  fast  as  his  arms 
would  carry  him." 

44  Did  they  not  pursue  him  ?"  asked  Phil. 

44  No,  for  they  wero  afraid  of  making  a  noise, 
and  too  anxious  to  get  off  scot  free.  When  tho 
steward  got  ashore  and  looked  round  they  had 
slipped  the  hawser  from  the  kedge,  and,  with  tho 
foresail  and  jibs  filling  away  and  the  spank,  r 
sheeted  home,  wore  running  down  with  the  tido 
at  ten  knots  an  hour.  Tho  steward  then  kept 
running  up  and  down  the  bank  till  the  sun  wai 
high  enough  to  dry  him,  and  ho  could  find  a  skiff 
to  row  up  to  tho  town  and  tell  what  had  como  of 
the  schooner.*' 
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"  And  where  is  ho  now?"  Phil  inquired. 

"Down  in  the  back  compound,  telling  the. 
crowd  how  the  piratical  thieves  not  on  board, 
murdered  those  of  tho  crew  who  refused  to  join 
them,  and  what  he  overheard  were  their  inten- 
tions when  they  once  fuirly  got  the  craft  out  to 

f>C«  i « 

"  Aro  there  no  steamers  or  quick-sailing  vessels 
in  the  harbour  that  could  bo  got  ready  to  send  in 
pursuit,  Benr"' 

M  Nothing  but  heavy  old  brigs,  or  great  clumsy 
ships,  that  wouldn't  sight  her  in  a  month,  and 
long  before  then  Captain  Rowland  will  be  mado 
to  walk  the  plank." 

"  What's  that  you  say,  Ben  ?  Walk  the  plank  ? 
The  infernal  monsters !  Is  that  a  mere  suggestion 
of  your  own,  or  have  you  any  authority  for  hint- 
ing at  so  appalling  an  atrocity  r" 

"  Authority  for  it  ?  I  should  think  so.  Isn't 
the  steward  a  singing  it  out  every  minute,  and  a 
crying  what'll  become  of  poof  Louise,  the  skipper's 
pretty  daughter,  when  they  make  the  old  man 
walk* tho  plank,  as  that  villain  Nixon  swears  he 
shall  afore  bunking  in  for  the  night,  so  as  he  may 
be  spliced  to  the  girl  afore  dark  '?  The  tall  chap — 
that  s  the  Yankee — is  to  be  the  parson,  tho  steward 
says.  No,  there  ain't  no  chance  of  overhauling 
them  afore  the  murdering  mischief's  done,  unless 
good  luck  should  send  in  the  clipper  schooner 
from  Madras,  and  then  she  arn't  got  any  stores  or 
armament  for  such  a  work." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  long  in  finding  everything, 
Ben,  if  wo  had  only  such  an  opportunity,  l 
cannot  tell  you  how  painfully  I  feel  the  position 
of  that  beautiful  girl  and  her  distracted  father, 
for  by  this  time  he  is  sure  to  know  all  the  horrors 
of  his  situation.  Oh!  for  a  swift -sailing  cutter ! 
I'd  givo  ten  years  of  my  life  to  be  at  this  moment 
in  tho  bay  with  a  free  sheet  in  pursuit.  Follow 
mo,  Ben ;  I  must  see  the  steward  and  make 
inquiries  after  a  craft  of  some  sort." 

"May  I  nevir  smell  salt  water  again,"  ejueu- 
lated  Ben  as  Phil  turned  to  leave  the  room,  "  if 
there  ain't  a  signal  up  at  tho  semaphore,  saying 
that  a  vessel  is  making  for  tho  bar."  And  ho 
pointed  to  tho  telegraph  post  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a  raised  arm  of  which  indica:el  tho 
arrival  of  some  unknown  vessel. 

**  Only  some  coaster,  I  fear.  But  come  away, 
Ben  ;  1  cannot  stand  idle,  but  must  make  inquiries 
and  arrange  some  plan  to  follow  these  scoundrels 
the  moment  I  can  get  a  boat  to  carry  us.  1  will 
follow  tho  villain,  and  never  give  up  the  pursuit 
till  I  have  cleared  tho  earth  of  such  a  malignant 
devil." 

Rushing  out  of  his  room,  Phil,  closely  followed 
by  Ben,  descended  to  the  inn  yard,  on  the  land- 
ing-pier or  water-stairs  of  which  he  quicklv 
found  the  steward  of  the  stolen  schooner,  still 
dilating  on  tho  horrible  tragedy  he  had  so  lately 
seen  perpetrated,  and  from  which  ho  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life. 

Tho  man  having  made  an  official  report  of  tho 
capture  of  the  ship  and  the  murder  of  part  of  the 
crew,  Phil  called  him  into  one  of  the  private  rooms, 
and,  with  his  two  companions,  Ben  and  Bill, 
begun  a  strict  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  tho  case,  especially  as  regarded  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  in  the  cabin — the  lady  in  particular — 
whose  probable  fate  filled  him  with  tho  keenest 
apprehensions. 

"  Thero  are  generally  aomo  discontented  men  in 


I  all  crews.  How  many  of  the  hands  left  alive  on 
I  board  do  you  think  would  join  Nixon  and  Lis 
I  party*  P"  inquired  Phil  of  the  steward. 

"None  ot  them  willingly,  and  then  only  out  of 
fear  of  their  lives  they  might  promise  to  join  the 
rest.  Tho  mates  and  boatswain  were  killed  at  firrt 
starting,"  he  replied. 

M  Could  you  see  how  many  of  those  villains 
came  on  board  with  Nixon  'r" 

"  About  ten.  I  should  say  they  would  muster 
quite  enough  to  work  the  schooner  to  Sin gn pore, 
where  I  heard  him  any  they  could  ship  as  uianr 
more." 

44  You  snv  they  will  find  three  brass  cannon  in 
the  hold,  with  ammunition  and  shot,  if  they  thick 
of  looking  for  them  ?" 

44  They  are  sure  to  do  that,  for  I  hoard  Nixon 
promise  the  carpenter  his  life  if  he  showed  them 
whero  the  arm-chest  was,  and  that  would  be 
sure  to  lead  to  if." 

4  4  True.  And  are  there  arms  enough  for  the 
whole  crow  i" 

44  Plenty,  and  to  spare.  Well,  if  this  isn't  the 
hand  of  Providence-,  then  I  never  saw  God's 
mercy,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  steward,  rubbing 
his  eyes  and  gazing  out  on  the  tranquil  estuary 
and  in-running  tide.  44  No,  it's  no  mistake ;  it's 
tho  very  craft  herself.  Look,  sir;  there's  the 
consort  schooner  over  the  bar,  and  coming  up  the 
river  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  as  if  she 
knew  she  was  wanted  in  a  special  hurry.  There, 
sir,  that's  the  Sunjlowv,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  other,  only  that  this  is  black,  and  the  other 
was  japanned  like  a  Dutchman.  You  won't 
match  that  craft  for  beauty  of  trim  and  sailing 
qualities,  no  not  atwixt  here  and  Sandy  Hook," 
and  he  pointed  with  nautical  pride  and  unfeigned 
enthusiasm  at  a  schooner-rigged  vessel  that,  in 
ballast  and  with  canvns  alow  and  aloft,  was 
sweeping  tall  and  majestically  up  the  river,  filling 
I  Phil  and  tho  two  sailors  with  admiration,  as  with 
critical  eyes  they  took  in  every  point  in  her 
graceful  rig  and  symmetrical  lines. 

44  Ain't  she  a  picture,  Benr"  ejaculated  Bill, 
with  tho  enthusiasm  of  a  child. 

44  Stunning !  out  and  out !  We'll  knock  fifteen 
knots  out  of  that  craft,  governor,  or  I'll  forswear 
grog  as  long  as  I  live,"  Ben  replied,  as  he 
watched  Phil's  look  of  admiration. 

44  How  many  hands  has  she,  steward  r" 

41  Fifteen— all  first-ruto  young  and  willing 
hands." 

44  If  I  buy  or  hire  her,  will  you  ship  with  me, 
and  lend  a  hand  in  recovering  the  JJiadewi  acd 
rescuing  Miss  Rowland.1-" 

44  With  all  my  heart.  I'll  go  with  you  round 
the  world  for  such  a  purpose.' 

44  While  I  am  arranging  matters  with  the 
agents,  and  looking  after  stores,  you  thr<  e  go 
aboard,  and  tell  tho  crew  what  has  happened  .md 
what  1  mean  to  do,  so  that  those  who  have  no 
wish  for  fighting  a  pirate  may  get  off  the  chip's 
books ;  and  you  cau  tell  them  about  pay,  Ben. 
I'll  join  you  iu  two  hours." 

When  tho  moon  rose  that  night,  an  hour  before 
flood-tide,  tho  Sunjiuictr  schooner,  now  nanif?d 
the  Avenger,  had  taken  her  small  armament  on 
board,  with  abundance  of  stores  and  provisions, 
and  with  a  complement  of  twenty-fivo  men  was 
dropping  down  the  river  in  time  to  cross  the  bar 
at  flood-tide.  Captain  Philip  Maberly,  having 
provisionally  become  her  owner,  was  in  command, 
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the  object  of  his  expedition  being  to  rcscuo  inno- 
cence and  punish  the  foulest  of  crimes — piracy 
and  murder. 

CHATTEIi  XII.— TUB  DIADEM  AT  SEA. 

Wb  have  said  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the 
American-built  schooner  Diadem,  commanded  by 
Captain  ltowland,  was  in  beauty  of  shape  and 
delicacy  of  trim  almost  faultless   As  her  owner, 
the  captain,  mount  to  take  his  daughter  with  him 
for  a  few  voyages,  and  for  some  timo  to  come 
make  his  ship  her  home,  he  hod  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  the  internal  fittings,  so  as  to  surround 
iiia  darling  child  with  every  elegance  that  the 
circumscribed  space  of  a  schooner  would  admit  of. 
1 1  was  aliMi  to  please  her  fancy  that  her  hull  and 
ttpars  had  been  lacquered  with  the  rich  warm 
volluw  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

On  the  cabins  Captain  Rowland,  taking  coun- 
sel of  his  daughter's  cultivated  taste,  had  lavished 
nil  that  wealth  and  refinement  could  compass  to 
make  them  perfect.  A  suite  of  three  elegantly- 
furnished  apartments,  embracing  the  whole  after 
j.art  of  the  vessel,  was  assigned  to  Miss  Row- 
land's sole  uso.  Thoso  were  divided  into  a 
boudoir,  a  bath  and  dressing  room,  and  a  double- 
bedded  sleeping  chamber  for  her  and  her  maid. 

On  the  boudoir  taste  and  art  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  thcmnclves  in  the  perfection  of  luxury 
.and  elegance.    Fluted  satin  of  costly  price,  edged 
and  draped  with  silver  bullion,  covered  the  walls, 
and  formed  frames  for  brilliant  mirrors,  cabinet 
pictures  of  rare  beauty,  cameos,  and  other  works 
of  art.   Divans  and  ottomans  were  placed  round 
the  room,  while  a  carpet  of  velvet  pile,  in  whose 
yielding  texture  the  mistress's  fairy  foot  sunk 
deep,  covered  the  floor.   An  cxpanso  of  azure  silk, 
«tudded  with  silver  stars,  seemed  to  make  a  per- 
petual firmament  of  tho  roof,  from  the  centre  of 
-which  depended  an  ormolu  and  alabaster  lamp, 
diffusing  a  soft  and  balmly  light.    A  piano,  harp, 
tind  guitar,  with  a  cheffonier,  containing  in  dia- 
mond editions  an  ample  library  of  the  English 
•classics,  found  each  its  fitting  recess.    Before  the 
ptcrn  windows  hung  silken  curtains,  while  on 
the  balcony  without,  protected  in  rough  weather 
by  jalousies  and  shutters,  were  beds  of  tropical 
plants  and  rich-scented  blossoms,  tilling  tho 
apartment,  when  tho  windows  were  pushed  back, 
with  exquisite  perfume. 

Extending  quite  acrdss  tho  ship,  and  advancing 
ns  far  as  tho  after  hatchway,  entirely  covering 
the  approach  to  his  daughter's  suite,  was  the 
chief  saloon,  with  tho  deeping  apartment  of  the 
captain,  a  door  near  the  centre  of  the  main  cabin 
leading  into  Miss  Rowland's  boudoir.  The  after 
part  of  the  deck  beneath  was  divided  into  state- 
rooms for  tho  mates  and  other  officers,  while  on 
the  orlop  deck,  but  ingeniously  hidden  from  tho 
crew  (their  actual  situation  being  known  only  to 
tho  captain),  were  placed  tho  magazine,  the 
armoury,  and  bullion-room,  should  tho  luadcm 
at  any  time  bo  trusted  with  specio  or  jewel*. 

The  forward  part  of  the  schooner  was,  ns  usual, 
devoted  to  the  crew  and  the  cuddy  or  cook-house, 
while  her  great  width  of  beam  gavo  her  a  capa- 
city of  hold  and  stowage  unusual  in  a  vessel  of 
her  general  register,  aho  being  able  to  accommo- 
date nearly  700  tons  of  cargo. 

As  nho  had  been  built  with  every  modern 
appliance  of  art,  and  found  with  everything  of 


first-rate  quality,  Captain  Rowland  maintained 
tho  most  scrupulous  order  and  cleanliness  in 
every  part  of  his  ship,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
•elected  a  crew  of  the  best  and  most  active  young 
men  that  Boston,  New  York,  or  London  could 
yield — men  who,  like  their  captain,  took  a  pride 
in  the  order  and  neatness  of  their  vessel. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  re- 
marks on  the  fittings  and  arrangement  of  tho 
Diadtm  are  uncalled  for :  they  are,  in  fact,  neces- 
sary to  the  better  understanding  of  the  following 
portion  of  our  story. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  events  which  formed  the  subject  of 
our  last  chapter  occurred,  Miss  Rowland  (or 
Louise,  as  wo  shall  in  futuro  call  her)  was 
awakened  from  her  more  than  usually  light  sleep 
by  sounds  or  motions  different  from  thoso  cus- 
tomary in  harbour.  After  tryiug  to  satisfy  herself 
of  what  she  actually  heard  she  sat  up  in  bed,  and, 
as  the  subdued  light  that  always  burned  in  her 
bedroom  lamp  enabled  her  to  distinguish  every 
object  in  the  apartment,  she  gazed  steadily  and 
inquiringly  round,  but  everything  was  exactly  as 
she  had  left  it. 

The  slow  but  steady  oscillation  of  the  lamp, 
however,  showed  her  that  there  was  something 
taking  plac.\  Watching  it  a  littlo  longer,  nnd 
bending  her  head  as  if  some  irregular  or  distant 
sound  had  struck  on  her  car,  she  remained  for  a 
few  seconds  in  perplexing  doubt.  Still  unsatis- 
fied, sho  slowly  rose  from  her  bed,  enveloped 
herself  in  a  dressing-gown  of  quilted  satin,  lit  a 
small  wax  taper,  and  crossed  the  cabin  to  where 
her  maid  was  enjoying  a  deep  and  tranquil 
slumber. 

Having  rrsolved  not  to  wake  the  peaceful 
sleeper,  Louise  turned  from  tho  bed,  and  with  a 
calm  mien  unlocked  the  door,  and  the  next  moment 
entered  the  perfumed  boudoir,  still  lighted  by  tho 
pendant  lamp. 

Closing  tho  door  behind  her,  that  no  sudden 
noise  should  rouse  the  girl,  Louise  fixed  her  eyes 
steadily  on  tho  lamp  with  the  same  look  of  doubt 
with  which  she  haa  regarded  the  one  in  her  bed- 
room, and  this  too  she  noted  was  vibrating  with 
a  momentum  for  which  she  could  assign  no  feas- 
ible causo.  Passing  to  the  door  that  led  into  the 
saloon  or  chief  cabin,  she  paused  for  a  few  seconds 
after  unlocking  it  to  listen  for  any  unusual  Bound, 
and  immediately  panscd  through,  closing  tho  door, 
as  in  tho  former  case,  behind  her.  Here  tho  only 
thing  that  caused  her  any  surprise  was  tho  dia- 
covtry  that  the  skylight,  the  only  source  of  light 
to  the  saloon,  was  closely  invested  with  tarpaulin, 
a  precaution  only  adopted  in  very  heavy  snas,  or 
when  tho  tropical  raius  endangered  tho  glass  or  ' 
invaded  the  cabin  beneath. 

Without  wasting  another  thought  on  the  matter, 
sho  crossed  at  once  to  tho  partially-opened  door 
that  led  into  her  father's  sleeping  bcrth,  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  ship,  where  a  port-holo  over 
his  toilet-tablo,  and  a  couple  of  dead-eyes  on  deck, 
afforded  suHicieut  light  in  daytime  for  all  tho 
purposes  of  a  bedroom. 

"  Father,  are  you  awake  ?  May  I  come  in  ?"  sho 
asked  in  her  low  soft  voice,  and  gently  tapping 
at  the  door. 

Twice  the  appeal  for  entrance  was  mado  before 
Captain  Rowland  was  sufficiently  awako  to  re- 
cognise his  daughter's  voice  and  bid  her  enter. 

"  Why,  Louise,  my  darling,  what  has  brought 
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you  out  of  your  bed  at  this  time  in  the  morning  P' 
demanded  the  captain,  raising  himself  in  bed  and 
glancing  at  hi*  repeater.  ""Why,  it  is  only 
three  o'clock !    Are  you  ill,  I/misc  ?" 

"  No,  no,  father,  I  am  not  ill,"  she  hastened  to 
assure  him,  as  she  stretched  out  a  hand  as  if  to 
forbid  his  intention  of  rising,  and,  putting  down 
her  candle,  she  seated  herself  beside  his  bel.  "I 
assure  you  I  am  perfectly  well,  but,  being  unable 
to  sleep,  I  got  up  and  camo  to  you." 

"  And  what  prevented  you  from  sleeping,  my 
love  r" 

"  I  hardly  know,  father.  At  first  I  think  I  was 
dreaming,  for  in  my  sleep  I  scorned  to  hear  some 
unusual  noises  on  dock,  and,  though  none  of  them 
lasted  above  a  minute,  they  had  the  effect  of 
completely  rousing  me.  Though  I  heard  no  par- 
ticular noise  afterwards,  I  became  conscious  of  a 
number  of  motions,  which  I  could  not  reconcile 
with  the  almost  perfect  stillness  of  the  schooner 
at  bedtime," 

"  Noises  on  board  the  Diadem,  and  enough  to 
wake  you  out  of  your  first  sleep,  and  I  not  to  hear 
it  ?  No,  darling,  no ;  you  must  have  been  de- 
ceived." 

"  No,  father,  I  was  not  deceived.  Besides,  I 
heard  tho  scrooping  sound  which  tho  spanker- 
boon  sometimes  makes  when  it  swings  round 
nnder  a  single  or  a  double  reefed  mainsail ;  and 
there  was  one  sudden  plunge,  with  a  hisa  and  a 
roar  of  water,  as  if  we  had  made  a  rush  down  a 
high  wave.  But  that  was  in  my  sleep,  and  was 
all  confused.  It  woke  me,  however,  and  I  kept 
quietly  watching  for  any  repetition,  but  nothing 
occurred  like  that." 

"  No,  I  should  think  not.  You  little  goose, 
you  have  had  a  fit  of  nigbtmaro,  and  it  has  filled 
you  with  vague  surmises,"  the  captain  replied, 
willi  au  affectionate  smile.  "  Nothing  real  in 
anything,  Louise  ;  mere  imagination,  love;  only 
fanev.  depend  upon  it." 

"Father!"  L  >uise  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a 
greater  amount  of  alarm  in  her  voice  and  manner 
than  she  had  yet  betrayed,  "  father,  answer  me 
seriously,  is  it  all  fancy,  or  is  there  not  motion  on 
the  schooner  now  'i  Is  she,  or  is  she  not,  under 
weigh  f" 

".Such  motion  ns  a  vessel  moored  in  a  river 
with  her  head  firmly  secured  to  a  buoy  would 
feel  the  Diadem  of  c.iurae  experiences,  but  nothing 
else.  "What  are  you  running  that  little  head  of 
yours  against  r"  replied  her  father,  with  a  smile. 

"  Look  at  your  lamp,  father ;  see  how  it  sways ; 
so  do  mine,  both  in  the  boudoir  and  bedroom. 
During  the  whole  day  and  till  I  went  to  bed  I 
know  they  hung  motionless."  And  she  pointed 
to  the  faint  lamp  that  hung  from  her  rather' s 
cabin  ceiling,  and  on  which,  with  knitted  brows, 
Captain  Rowland  gazed  intently  for  some  momenta 
before  he  made  any  reply. 

"  Take  your  light,  darling,  aud  go  into  the 
saloon;  examine  the  binnacle  carefully,  and  bring 
me  word  exactly  how  the  ship's  head  lies,"  ho 
said  at  length,  after  meditating  with  troubled 
looks  on  the  swaying  lamp. 

Obeying  her  father's  directions,  Ixmiso  pro- 
ceeded into  the  main  cabin,  and,  pussing  up  to  her 
father's  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  held  up  her 
light  to  read  a  large  comjmss  that  hung  face 
downwards,  and  by  glancing  up  to  which  at  any 
moment  the  commander  could  »ell  every  change, 
however  alight,  in  the  position  of  the  ship's ' 


Having  conned  the  card  carefully,  aadsatisfiel 
horsclf  that  the  tarpaulin  was  6tiU  over  the  sky- 
light, Louise  went  back  to  her  father. 

««  How's  her  head  ?"  he  demanded  with  sadden 
abruptness,  removing  his  eyes  from  the  still 
swinging  lamp. 

"  North-east  by  east,  father." 

With  a  strong  effort  the  captain  suppressed  the 
oath  that  rose  to  his  lips  as  the  startling  intelli- 
gence fell  on  his  car,  only  venting  his  indignation 
and  astonishment  by  a  blow  with  his  fiat  on  the 
nearest  bulkhead. 

"  Leavo  me,  my  dear,  for  a  moment.  1  mu*t 
rise  and  investigate  this  matter,"  he  said  abruptly 
to  his  daughter. 

Taking  her  light,  Louise  again  entered  tho 
saloon,  and,  though  as  self-possessed  in  danger 
and  as  indifferent  to  ordinary  fear  aa  she  was 
good  and  beautiful,  sho  could  not  regard  the 
suspicious  circumstances  that  suddenly  sur- 
rounded her  but  with  feelings  of  vague  alarm. 
She  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  schooner 
was  under  weigh.  Her  knowledge  of  nautical 
maft«  ra  also  taught  her  that,  wherever  she  was, 
the  Diadem  was  not  tacking,  but  running  before 
the  wind  on  an  even  keel,  and  that  to  do  this  they 
must  be  out  at  sea.  That  they  hod  crossed  the 
bar  at  tho  mouth  of  the  rivor  sho  now  felt 
perfectly  convinced,  when  she  remembered  that 
strange  motion  that  first  effectually  roused  her 
from  sleep.  But  for  the  battening  down  of  the 
skylight  sho  might  have  thought  that  the 
schooner  had  broken  from  her  moorings,  and,  the 
watch  having  fallen  asleep,  had  drifted  out  to  sea 
un watched  and  unsuspected. 

At  this  moment  Captain  Rowland,  having 
hastily  dressed,  entered  the  saloon  and  took  a  sea* 
by  her  side,  causing  her  to  start  back  with  ab- 
solute alarm  at  the  extraordinary  change  which 
only  a  few  minutes  had  effected  in  his  appearance. 
His  lately  muscular  frame  seemed  shrunk  and 
hidlow,  his  good-humoured  jovial  count>nroei 
appeared  prctornaturally  long  and  careworn,  hU 
hair,  damp  with  anxiety,  hung  long  and  uncombed 
over  his  broad  forehead,  while  his  whole  aspect 
had  so  sad  and  haggard  an  expression  that  Louise, 
overcoming  her  alarm,  inquired  anxiously — 

"  Oh !  father,  what  has  so  changed  you  ?  Are 
vou  ill Tell  me — oh !  pray  do— what  is  it  that 
ails  you  r 

"  Nothing,  dear,  nothing,"  he  answered  vaguely, 
pressing  the  small  white  hand  sho  had  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  44  You  wore  right, darling;  we  axv  under 
weigh.  I  have  opened  my  port  window,  and  by 
the  little  moonlight  visible  there  is  not  a  iaxid- 
mark  in  sight.  We  have  long  left  the  river,  and 
aro  now  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal." 

"Father!" 

"  It  is  true,  my  dear.  We  must  look  th-  evil* 
before  us  firmly  in  tho  face,  and  then  atudy  lu»w 
to  avert  them." 

"  Tell  me  first,  father,  did  you  order  tLcm  to 
batten  down  tho  skvlight  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.    Why  ?" 

"  Because  is  has  been  done;  look,"  and,  holdia? 
up  her  liirht,  she  showed  her  father  the  tarpaulin, 
visible  through  the  glass. 

(7o  be  continued.') 
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[COLONEL  GILLESPIE  SCALINO  THE  K.\ MI'A I.T  EN  TACE  OF  THE  MVTIXEEH8.] 


THE  MUTINY  AT  VELLORE. 

The  Anglo-Indian  army  was  resting  for  a  short 
interval  from  it*  arduous  labour* ,  when  a  violent 
mutiny  threatened  to  shake  our  Eastern  Empire 
to  ita  foundation!*.  The  grievance  of  tho  muti- 
neers was  a  ridiculous  order  of  tho  Madras  au- 
thorities, by  which  tho  Sepoys  were  required  to 
appear  on  parade  with  their  chins  clean  shaved, 
and  the  hair  on  tho  upper  lip  cut  after  the  same 
pattern,  and  never  to  wear  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  caste,  or  their  earrings  when  in  uniform.  A 
tv uhan  of  anew  pattern  waa  also  ordered  for  tho 
Sepoys.  All  these  regulations  were  considered  a 
specious  attack  upon  tho  Hindoo  religion,  and 
toe  brave  blacks  were  stung  by  tho  ingratitude 


of  those  who  forgot  that  soldiers  have  a  con- 
science. 

The  first  symptoms  of  insubordination  appeared 
in  tho  second  battalion  of  the  4th  Kegimont  of  Na- 
tive Infantry,  which  then  composed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Vellore.  This  fortress  haa  been  fixed 
upon,  at  tho  termination  of  the  Mysore  war  in 
1799,  for  the  residence  of  tho  family  of  tho  late 
Tippoo  Sultan ;  and  at  this  period  not  only  his 
sons  and  their  numerous  relations  and  attendants 
lived  in  the  fort,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood 
swarmed  with  the  creatures  of  the  deposed  family. 
An  extravagant  revenuo  had  also  been  placed  at 
their  disposal,  which  enabled  them  to  purchaso 
the  services  of  a  host  of  retainers.  Accordingly, 
.  no  fewer  than  3000  Mysoreans  settled  in  Vellore 
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and  its  vicinity  subsequently  to  its  becoming  the 
abode  of  the  princes ;  the  number  of  tboir  ser- 
vants and  adherents  in  tbc  pettah  amounted  to 
about  1800,  whilo  tbe  general  population  of  tbe 
place  had  astonishingly  increased,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  persons  were  entirely  destituto  of  any 
visiblo  means  of  subsistence. 

Such  were  tho  promising  materials  that 
abounded  at  Velloro,  when,  on  the  Gth  and  7th  of 
May,  1806,  tho  4th  Regiment  became  most  dis- 
orderly and  oven  mutinous  when  called  upon  to 
wear  the  new  turban  inflicted  hy  the  unlucky 
and  ill-timed  regulation.  This  turban  was  held 
up  to  their  hatred  by  the  agitators  as  a  Christian 
hat,  whilo  tho  turnserow  attached  to  the  forepart 
of  the  uniform  was  converted  into  a  cross,  tho 
symbol  of  tho  Christian  faith  ;  and  even  tho  prac- 
tice of  vaccination,  which  had  been  recently  in- 
troduced into  India,  was  represented  as  intended 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

The  offending  battalion  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  tho  presidency,  where  a  court-martial  was  as- 
sembled for  tho  trial  of  two  men  whose  conduct 
had  been  especially  reprehensible.  They  were 
convicted  ami  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment, 
while  at  Wallajahbad  a  nativo  soubahdar,  who 
had  boon  guilty  of  apparent  connivanco  at  the 
disorderly  proceedings  which  liad  taken  place, 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  tho  service. 

The  garrison  of  Vellure  consisted  at  this  period 
of  the  following  corps : — Both  battalions  of  the 
23rd  Madras  Native  Infantry,  the  first  battalion 
of  tho  1st  Madras  Nativo  Infantry,  four  com- 
panies of  his  Majesty's  69th  Kegiment,  besides 
-fhich  there  were  some  European  officers,  tho 
♦onimandant,  tho  fort-adjutant,  the  division  pay- 
master, and  the  garrison  surgeon,  with  two  "or 
three  officers  on  a  visit. 

Tho  seeming  tranquillity,  however,  into  which 
the  government  was  lulled,  after  the  late  acts  of 
insubordination,  was  deceitful.  Tho  assurance 
of  the  re-establishment  of  discipline  at  Velloro 
reached  the  presidency  on  the  10th  of  July,  but 
on  tho  same  day  the  smouldering  embers  of  sedi- 
tion and  mutiny  burst  into  a  flame.  At  midnight 
on  the  9th  all  within  the  fort  of  Velloro  was  still 
nnd  in  repose,  except  the  sentinels  and  guards. 
The  officer  of  the  main  guard,  it  is  supposed, 
was  in  tho  act  of  visiting  his  sentries,  at  two 
o'clock  in  tho  morning,  when  several  musket- 
shots  were  suddenly  heard  in  different  parts  of 
the  fort. 

This  unprecedented  circumstance  naturally  as- 
tonished those  whoso  slumbers  it  broke;  but 
none,  as  it  appears,  considered  it  to  bo  their  duty 
to  ascertain  its  causo  or  consequence.  They 
little  thought  that  at  every  shot  a  sentry  had 
fallen,  thus  murdered  in  cold  blood!  It  had 
been  the  first  object  of  tho  rebels  to  put  tho 
guards  to  death,  and  to  place  parties  of  their  own 
in  possession  of  tbo  posts;  and  this  bloody  work 
was  accomplished  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of 
musketry  upon  every  individual  sentinel. 

Tho  next  object  appears  to  have  been  to  pre- 
vent any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  main 
guard;  a  large  party  accordingly  proceeded 
thither,  attack.-d  tho  guard,  put  to  death  both 
those  awake  on  duty  and  those  stretched  in  slum- 
ber on  the  guard -beds ;  while,  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, thev  net  fire  to  the  guard-house.  One  of 
their  first  "acts  showed  the  wanton  cruelty  by 
they  were  inflamed;  this  was  an  attack 


on  tho  hospital,  where  they  murdered  all  its  help- 
less and  hapless  inmates. 

Tbe  noise  which  by  this  time  was  necessarily 

Sroduced  by  tho  mutiny  roused  and  alarmed 
olonel  Fancourt,  tho  officer  commanding  tho 
garrison,  whoso  house  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  main  guard.  Having  quickly  dressed  him- 
self, ho  left  his  residence  with  a  view  to  cross 
over  to  the  main -guard,  to  ascertain,  doubtless, 
the  cause  of  tho  firing  and  tho  conflagration  ;  but 
before  he  had  gone  100  yards  he  was  shot 
dead  by  a  musket-ball.  A  more  general  alarm 
had  now  been  created,  and  Colonel  McKerras 
had  succeeded  in  getting  together  some  of  his 
men.  Ho  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  few 
words  to  them,  when  a  well-aimed  shot  killed 
him  also  ;  and  thus  the  two  senior  officers  of  this 
doomed  garrison  were  amongst  the  first  persons 
who  fell  victims  to  the  mutiny  of  Velloro. 

From  the  firing  of  tho  first  shot,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  work  of  mutiny  and  murder 
proceeded  with  uninterrupted  success  until  seven, 
by  which  time  the  entire  fort  was  in  possession 
of  tho  rebels,  with  tho  exception  of  the  European 
barracks  and  the  barrack -square,  which  is  an 
open  quadrangle  within  tho  fort.  This  place 
was  occupied  by  the  four  companies  of  the  69th, 
commanded  by  two  officers,  who  had  contrived, 
during  the  tumult,  to  get  into  the  barrack,  ana 
thus  had  joined  the  men  ;  but  it  was  beset  by  tbo 
principal  body  of  the  mutineers,  who,  while  tho 
soldiers  wero  still  sunk  in  sleep,  poured  through 
the  doors  and  windows  volley  after  volley,  repelling 
every  attempt  of  its  inmates  to  sally  forth  by  a 
murderous  discharge  of  musketry,  ana  the  fire  of  a 
field-piece  which  they  had  planted  opposite  the 
doorway.  Aftor  the  barracks  were  surrounded 
parties  of  tho  insurgents  forced  their  way  into 
tho  houses  of  the  Europeans,  and  put  to  <teath 
with  unsparing  ferocity  all  whom  they  c  »uld  dis- 
cover. During  all  theso  transactions  an  active 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  muti- 
neers and  the  palace,  and  many  of  the  servants 
and  followers  of  the  princes  were  conspicuously 
active  in  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  plunder 
which  followed  tho  first  I 


But  the  handful  of  British  soldiers  did  not  dis- 
honour their  country.    For  a  considerable 


they  maintained  possession  of  the  barracks,  ex- 
posed to  a  murderous  fire;  and  when  their  posi- 
tion becamo  no  longer  tenable  they  sallitd  forth, 
gained  possession  of  the  6-pounder  which  lbs 
mutineers  had  been  using,  and  fought  their  way 
through  tho  ranks  of  their  assailants  till  they 
reached  tho  ramparts  and  a  gateway,  on  the  top 
of  which  Sergeant  Brodie,  of  the  69th,  with  a 
small  European  guard,  had  made  a  long  and  most 
gallant  stand  for  several  hours  after  all  his  officers 
had  been  killed. 

In  all  human  probability  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean would  have  escaped  had  not  an  officer  at  th* 
first  breaking  out  of  tbe  mutiny  lowered  himself 
from  the  sally-port  into  the  ditch  of  the  fort, 
which  ho  managed  to  cross  safe  from  the  alliga- 
tor! with  which  it  abounds.  This  officer  con- 
trived to  reach  the  cavalry  station  at  Aroot,  six- 
teen miles  distant,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  he  communicated  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Velloro  to  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Gillespie,  commanding  his  Majesty's  19th  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Dragoons,  then  quartered  st 
|  Arcot. 
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Colonel  Gillespie  started  within  fifteen  minntes 
after  ho  roccived  the  intelligence,  with  a  single 
troop  of  his  regiment ;  and,  ordering  the  remainder, 
with  the  galloper-guns,  to  follow  with  all  possible 
speed,  he  and  his  men  cleared  the  distance  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes.  So  eager  was  Gillespie  to 
reach  his  destination  that  he  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  his  troop  when  Sergeant  Brodie,  who 
had  expended  his  lost  cartridgo,  descried  him  from 
the  top  of  the  gateway.  Brodie,  who  had  served 
with  him  in  St.  Domingo,  turned  to  bis  drooping 
comrade*  and  said,  "  If  Colonel  Gillespie  be  alive, 
hero  ho  is  at  the  head  of  the  19th  Dragoons,  and 
God  Almighty  has  sent  him  from  the  West  In- 
dies to  save  our  lives  in  the  East." 

Regardless  of  his  own  safety,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
furious  fire  poured  upon  him  from  the  walls  and 
close  round  towers,  Gillespie  pushed  towards  tho 
bastion  and  tho  gateway.  There  a  chain,  formed 
of  the  soldiers'  belts,  being  let  down,  tho  colonel 
fTOspod  it  and  was  pulled  up  the  face  of  tho  work. 
The  poor  survivors  of  the  69th  received  him  with 
shouts  of  welcome  as  thoir  deliveror,  promptly 
formed  at  his  word  of  command,  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  drove  tho  mutineers  headlong 
from  that  part  of  tho  works. 

The  arrival  of  Colonel  Gillespie  was  goon  after 
followed  by  that  of  the  galloper-guns  of  his  regi- 
ment, which  wcro  at  once  brought  to  play  upon 
the  principal  gates  of  the  fort,  and  blew  them 
open.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  tho  19th,  with 
a  strong  troop  of  tho  7th  Native  Cavalry,  had 
arrived,  and  as  soon  as  tho  gates  were  forced  they  all 
rushed  into  tho  fort.  The  mutineers  were  nume- 
rous and  desperate,  and  were  encouraged  by  their 
native  officers  to  make  a  firm  stand ;  but  the 
charge  of  the  cavalry  and  the  regiment  of  the 
G9th,  under  the  jwrsonal  command  of  Colonel 
Gillespie,  together  with  tho  fire  of  tho  gallopers, 
broke  and  dispersed  them :  300  or  400  wcro  cut  to 
pieces  on  tho  spot,  some  hundreds  threw  down 
their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter,  while  the  rest 
fled  in  all  directions.  A .  considerable  number 
escaped  through  tho  sally-port;  but  porno  hun- 
dreds were  taken  in  hiding-places,  and  impri- 
soned. The  disaffection  had  not  reached  the 
native  cavalry,  for  they  charged  as  fiercely  as 
our  own  dragoons,  and  their  sabres  wero  as 
deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  misguided 
countrymen. 

Some  of  the  ruthless  acts  committed  by  tho 
rebels  in  this  fearful  mutiny  are  too  horriblo  to 
be  written.  Local  tradition  still  tells  tho  fearful 
fate  of  British  ladies  who  fell  victims — of  children 
dragged  from  their  little  dormitories  to  have  their 
brain*  dashed  out  against  the  walls— of  mutila- 
tions committed  on  the  bodies  of  tho  slaughtered. 
Captain  Ely,  of  tho  G9th,  with  his  infant  son  in 
his  arms,  was  butchered  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Ely ;  twenty  European  officers,  besides  various 
member*  of  their  families,  were  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood  ;  101  soldiers  perishei,  and  eighty- 
four  were  more  or  less  wounded. 

The  old  standard  of  tho  late  Tippoo  Sultan 
had  been  hoisted  on  the  palace,  within  the  fortress, 
almost  as  soon  as  tho  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  sons  of  Tippoo 
were  partakers  in  the  plot.  In  tho  first  emotions, 
th.re  fore,  of  indignation  and  horror,  tho  enraged 
•oldieis  wcro  bent  upon  entering  tho  palace  and 
glutting  their  revenge  upon  its  helpless  inmates  ; 
but  Colonel  Gillespie,  greatly  to  his  honour,  pre- 


vented them.  It  was  said  that,  had  not  this 
gallant  officer  actod  with  such  promptness  and 
spirit,  the  insurgents,  in  the  courso  of  a  few  days, 
would  have  been  joined  by  50,000  men  from 
Mysore  and  other  parts. 

A  special  commission  having  inquired  into  tho 
origin  of  tho  mutiny,  it  appeared  that  tho  inno- 
vation in  dress  and  tho  residence  of  tho  Mysore 
family  at  Velloro  were  tho  leading  causes,"  and 
that  the  plot  was  to  have  broken  out  on  tho  17th 
of  June.  A  communication  to  this  effect  had 
indeed  been  made  to  an  officor  of  the  garrison  by 
Mustapha  Beg,  a  Sepoy  of  tho  first  battalion  1st 
Regiment ;  but  the  native  officers  protended  that 
Mustapha  Beg  was  insane.  Ho  was  presented, 
by  order  of  government,  with  2000  rupees  nnd  « 
gold  medal  for  his  fidelity.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined to  send  the  Mysore  princes  to  Bengal, 
and  they  were  accordingly  sent  down  to  Madras, 
under  an  escort  commanded  by  Colonel  Gillespie, 
and  embarked  for  Calcutta  on  board  the  Culhaen. 
The  next  step  adopted  by  government  was  to 
rescind  the  fatal  regulations  respecting  dress; 
and,  these  being  disposed  of,  another  question 
arose  as  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  culprits. 
Hero  conciliation  again  triumphed,  and  ultimately 
the  greater  part  of  the  disaffected  troops  escaped 
with  very  slight  punishment.  A  few  only  of  tho 
most  culpable  suffered  death ;  the  remainder  wero 
merely  dismissed  the  service,  and  declared  in- 
capable of  being  re-admitted  to  it ;  while  some  of 
the  officers  whose  guilt  was  thought  to  be  at- 
tended by  circumstances  of  extenuation  actually 
received  small  pensions. 

Velloro  was  the  only  station  disgraced  by  open 
revolt  and  massacre;  the  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion manifested  at  Wallajahbad  and  other  places 
were,  by  seasonable  and  salutary  precautions, 
suppressed.  Finally  tho  panic  wore  away,  tho 
Sepoys  forgot  thoir  fears  of  an  attack  upon  their 
religion,  the  officers  wero  no  longer  in  appre- 
hension of  the  safety  of  their  lives  or  slept  with 
pistols  under  their  pillows,  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  Sir  John  Cradock,  the  originators 
of  tho  catastrophe,  were  recalled  by  the  directors 
of  tho  East  India  Company. 


OLD  CHARLEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Colonel  Donellan, 
of  tho  48th,  who  was  killed  at  Talavera ;  and 
"Old  Charity"  was  the  cognomen  of  friendly 
distinction  which  tho  men  of  his  rogimcnt  gave 
their  gallant  commander.  A  few  traits  in  his 
military  character  will  be  f< »und  not  unworthy  of 
imitation  by  all  young  colonels ;  nay,  even  soma 
of  our  old  ones  would  not  bo  wrong  in  copying  a 
few  of  his  good  qualities. 

Old  Charley  was  the  last  of  tho  Povedtrers— 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  one  in  the  regiment  who, 
in  despito  of  new  customs  and  new  tax  s,  clung 
to  the  good  old  cauliflower  head  of  the  army— and 
would  no  more  havo  gone  to  parade  without 
pomatum  and  powder  than  without  hn  sword 
and  sash.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  tho 
practice  of  military  hairdressing  from  hi*  early 
youth,  and  it  formed  as  much  a  part  of  tho 
officer,  in  his  estimation,  as  the  epaulette  or  tho 
gorget. 

In  this  amiable  susceptibility  Old  Charley 
was  pre-eminent ;  and  he  was  often  known  to- 
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have  regretted  the  improvement  in  barrdressing, 
which  reduced  the  quantity  of  iron  pins  and 
coagulable  fat  used  in  that  art  from  two  pounds 
each  head  per  diem  to  three  ounces.  The  pow- 
dering-rooms  built  in  all  the  old  barracks  for  the 
purpose  of  twisting  the  tails  of  the  battalions 
into  dense  knobs,  and  beautifying  their  heads 
with  a  composition  of  meal,  whiting,  and  rancid 
suet,  never  were  permitted  by  him  to  be  defiled 
with  cast-off  stores  of  quarter-masters,  or  the 
rattletrap  uproar  of  an  adjutant's  nursery.  No  : 
those  relics  of  worth  were  sure  to  be  protected  by 
the  whitcwasher '*  brush  and  the  charwoman's 
scrubber ;  and  in  giving  them  up  to  the  substi- 
tute purpose*  of  orderly-room  Old  Charley  would 
heave  a  si^rh  and  think  of  the  white  heads  which, 
like  snowballs,  were  melted  away  by  the  warmth 
of  croppy  influence,  and  trampled  upon  by  the 
march  of  refinement ! 

This  worthy  officer  had  formed  the  greatest 
friendship  with  the  jack-boot  of  the  army,  to- 
gether with  its  close  associate,  the  white  buck- 
skin breeches;  and  when  the  grey  overalls  and 
sb  »rt  Wellingtons  were  ordered  to  displace  them 
he  indignantly  refused  to  obey,  as  far  as  regarded 
his  own  proper  person :  such  innovations  he 
could  not  bear ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  opposition 
upon  this  point,  he  stuck  to  his  jacks  and  buck- 
skins to  the  day  of  his  death.  They,  as  well  as 
his  favourite  powder  and  pomatum,  were  along 
with  him  at  Talavera,  when  the  shot  struck  him 
which  deprived  the  service  of  an  excellent,  though 
somewhat  whimsical,  officer. 

Amongst  his  whims  was  that  of  governing  his 
soldiers  without  Hogging ;  "nd  in  this  task  ho 
succeeded  so  well  that  when  his  regiment,  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  48th,  was  reviewed  by  Sir 
David  Baird  on  the  Currngh  of  Kildare  that 
general  officer  complimented  him  by  saying  that 
it  was  as  fine  and  as  well-disciplined  a  ocrpfl 
as  ho  would  ever  wish  to  command. 

Ho  pleased  both  officers  and  men  under  his 
cinmand,  although  he  sometimes  was  harsh  with 
them,  for  they  knew  this  harshness  was  dictated 
by  a  wish  for  their  welfare— it  was  that  of  n 
father  for  his  children. 

Tho  colonel  had  been  removed  from  the  2nd 
battalion  to  tho  1st,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
had  not  seen  his  favourite  men.  Previous  to  tho 
battle  of  Talavera  Lord  Wellington  reviewed  his 
whole  army  on  tho  plain,  in  order  to  show  his 
ally,  tho  Spanish  general  Cuosta,  a  specimen 
of  tho  British  forces  in  all  tho  pride  of  their  excel- 
lence. As  the  generals  rode  along  the  line,  which 
was  of  immense  extent,  each  soldior  stood  fixed 
in  his  place,  each  battalion  silent  and  motion- 
less ;  scarcely  the  eyelids  of  tho  soldiers  twinkled, 
ns  the  cavalcade  of  tho  chiofs  and  their  staff  rodo 
by.  All  on  a  sudden  a  bustlo  and  murmur  took 
place  in  ono  regiment.  Its  line  lost  its  even 
appearance,  and  caps,  and  heads,  and  hands, 
and  tongues  moved,  to  tho  utter  dismay  of  the 
officer  who  was  in  command  of  it.  In  vain 
did  ho  endeavour  to  cheek  this  unseemly  conduct 
in  his  men,  and  Lord  Wellington  was  himself 
nstonishod  and  exasperated  at  tho  circumstance. 
Tho  fact  is,  the  irregular  regiment  was.  tho  2nd 
battalion  of  tho  48th.  Colonol  Donellan  hap- 
pened to  be  riding  along  with  the  staff,  in  his  stiff 
buckskins,  powdered  hair,  and  square-set  cocked 
hat.  II is  men,  from  whom  he  haa  been  separated, 
perceived  their  beloved  commanding  officer,  and 


everr  one  murmured  to  his  comrade,  "There 
gt-e*  Old  CknrUy "  God  bless  the  old  bop  T 
"Success  to  him!"  "Does  not  he  look  well:" 
and  so  on,  bustlins:  and  smiling,  evidently  fr  tn 
an  impulse  they  could  not  resist.  When  this 
was  known  to  "the  commander-in-chief  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  all  were  delighted  as  Old 
Charley  uncovered,  and  shook  the  powder  from 
his  c»>c"ked  hat  in  waving  a  cordial  salute  to  his 
worthy  soldiers. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  this  circumstance 
the  battle  of  Talavera  took  place,  and  then  the 
colonel  showed  that  he  knew  the  use  of  steel  and 
ball  as  well  as  of  powder.  He  was  engaged  at 
the  bead  of  his  regiment,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight;  for  several  hairs  he  had  stood  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  and  drove  them  from  their  ground 
frequently,  during  which  time  he  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him.  The  presence  of  the  fine  old 
soldier,  like  Charles  XII.  in  scarlet,  animated 
his  men,  and  they  fought  with  the  energv  of  true 
courage.  His  voice,  as  he  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand along  the  line  of  his  battalion,  was  like  a 
match  to  the  gun:  "Steady,  officers!  cool,  my 
men  !  Readv!  psent !  fire!  That's  the  way, 
my  lads !"  "Thus  Old  Charley  at  a  word  sent 
showers  of  well-directed  balls  into  tho  blue  ranks 
before  him,  and  in  the  heat  of  a  well-returned 
fire  was  as  cool  as  on  the  parade,  and  as  priinlv 
caparisoned.  He  perceived  a  few  of  his  men  fall 
from  a  disc  harge  of  niuskctrv  at  such  a  distance 
as  made  him  doubtful  of  being  within  rangv: 
"Curse  the  fellows!"  said  he,  "those  long 
guns  of  theirs  can  shoot  at  two  miles  off  !"  and 
immediately  advanced  his  battalion  to  such  a 
proximity  of  the  foo  that  ho  soon  made  them 
shift  their  ground. 

Very  shortly  after  this  a  dreadful  charge  upon 
tho  French  was  mado  by  tho  Guards;  but  in 
their  pursuit  they  went  rather  far,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  tho  enemy  came  upon  them.  Colonel 
Donellan  instantly  advanced  to  the  support  of  the 
threatened  regiment  at  double-quick  time ;  but  in 
this  glorious  moment  the  gallant  leader  received 
a  ball  in  his  knee ;  ho  beckoned  the  officer  next  in 
command,  Major  Middlemore,  and,  although  suf- 
fering the  most  excruciating  torture  from  the 
wound,  took  off  his  hat,  and  resigned  the  com- 
mand just  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  parade  of  a 
barrack -yard.  His  enraged  men  went  on  like 
lions,  taking  ample  revenge  upon  their  enemies, 
and  that  too  with  the  cold  iron. 

Tho  colonol,  with  his  kneo  broken  in  a  most 
dangerous  maimer,  was,  without  loss  of  time, 
carried  to  tho  rear  by  four  of  his  musicians,  and 

? laced  on  a  straw  bed  in  the  town  of  Talavera. 
lad  there  been  surgeons  to  amputate  bis  limb  on 
the  instant  it  iB  supposed  ho  would  have  sur- 
vived; but  this  not  having  been  the  case,  morti- 
fication took  place,  and  ho  died  on  tho  fourth  day 
after  the  battle,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  dying: 
and  dead. 

Owing  to  Cuesta's  illiberal  opposition  to  Lord 
Wellington,  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  tho  wounded, 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  were 
also  several  English  surgeons,  who  remained  at 
tho  mercy  of  tho  enemy.  The  colonel,  how- 
ever, was  treated  with  tho  greatest  respect  and 
kindness  by  the  French  officers.  Some  of  them 
remcmbcroa  seeing  him  at  tho  head  of  his  bat- 
talion, and  warmly  praised  tho  veteran' a  gal- 
lantry.   His  soldier-like  appearance,  too, 
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tnanded  their  regard,  and  thoy  carried  him  in  a 
cloak  to  the  spot  on  which  lie  bad  led  his  regi- 
ment so  bravely,  and  tbero  they  buried  "  Old 
Charley  "  with  the  true  honours  of  a  soldier. 


LORD  EXMOUTH. 

Edward  Peu,bw  wu  born  at  Dover  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1757.  His  father,  who  commanded 
n  mail-packet,  died  in  1765,  leaving  a  widow  with 
six  children,  Edward  barely  eight  years  old. 
The  family  now  removed  to  Penzance,  where 
Edward  was  sent  to  school,  and  gave  the  first 
proof  of  his  fearless  spirit.  A  house  in  which 
was  kept  a  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowder 
took  fire ;  alarm  filled  the  minds  of  the  bystanders, 
and  none  dared  even  to  approach  the  house  except 
Edward  Pellew,  who  went  alune  into  the  burning 
building,  and  brought  tho  powder  out  of  it. 

From  Penzance  young  Pellew  was  sent  to 
Truro,  to  finish  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school  there.  Here  his  pugnacity  was  soon  forced 
out  by  his  schoolfellows,  more  to  their  admiration 
than  cmtent ;  and  on  one  occasion,  having  in- 
dicted a  rather  severe  punishment  upon  one  of 
his  opponents,  tho  master  threatened  to  flog  Pel- 
low,  and  Pollew  ran  away.  Upon  arriving  at 
home  ho  declared  he  would  go  to  sea,  and  his 
friends  consented. 

Pellew  entered  the  navy  towards  tho  end  of 
1770,  and  sailed  in  the  Juno,  Captain  Stott,  to 
the  Falkland  Islands,  which  had  been  piratically 
seized  by  the  .Spanish.  Stott  had  beon  trained 
under  Boscawen,  whose  boatswain  he  had  becu, 
And  was  an  excellent  seaman;  but  some  lady 
kept  chickens  on  board,  and,  one  of  these 
chickens  being  driven  from  tho  quarter-deck  by 
a  youn>r  midshipman  and  friend  of  Pellew,  Frank 
Cole,  she  fell  to  abusing  the  boy  in  a  stylo  which 
provoked  a  sharp  reply.  This  being  represented 
to  tho  captain  by  the  lady,  he  reprimanded  and 
even  struck  young  Cole.  The  boy  applied  for 
his  discharge.  Stott  ordered  a  boat  out  imme- 
diately to  turn  him  ashore,  upon  which  Pellew 
insist*  d  upon  being  turned  out  too. 

Shortly  after  ho  sailed  in  the  Blonde,  Captain 
Pownall.  anil  to  him,  in  turn,  Pellew  was  in- 
debted for  a  thorough  sea  training.  Put  Pellew, 
with  his  activity  and  daring,  brought  a  sailor's 
mind  to  sea  with  him  ;  his  freaks,  his  gallantry, 
at  the  earliest  points  of  his  career,  were  of  that 
peculiar  character  which  marks  the  stuff  of  which 
British  seamen  aro  mado.  When  General  Bur- 
goyne  went  out  in  the  Blonde,  and  tho  yards 
were  manned  in  his  honour,  he  was  astonished  to 
perceive  a  midshipman  oil  the  yard-arm  standing 
on  his  head.  The  general  expressed  his  alarm  at 
such  an  extraordinary  frolic,  but  he  was  assured 
by  Captain  Pownall  that  it  was  of  no  consequence, 
for  if  Pellew  happened  to  fall  he  would  only  go 
under  the  ship's  bottom  and  come  up  at  the  other 
side.  On  another  occasion,  while  tho  Blonde 
was  skipping  through  tho  water  at  a  snankin;r 
rate,  Pellew  actually  leapt  from  tho  fore-yard 
after  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard,  and  saved 
him. 

When  the  American  war  broke  out  the  Blonde 
was  despatched  with  I^ord  Howe's  fleet ;  and 
here  Pellew  earned  golden  opinions,  not  only  of 
his  captain,  but  of  the  ministers  and  Lord  Howe. 
His  conduct  in  tho  affairs  on  Lake  Champlain, 


J  whether  as  commander  or  as  seaman,  was  dis- 

'  tinguished  with  equal  judgment  and  intrepidity  ; 
and  Lord  Howe  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  both 
wrote  to  him,  personally  acknowledging  their 
great  satisfaction  at  the  gallantry  ho  had  dis- 

Elayed,  and  promising  a  lieutenancy  as  soon  as 
e  returned  to  England. 

Pellew  afterwards  commanded  a  brigade  of  sea- 
men on  shore,  and  by  tho  services  ho  rendered  to 
the  army  in  pioneering  through  difficulties  which 
soldiers,  trained  to  act  in  masses,  would  have 
stumbled  at,  repeatedly  obtained  tho  thanks  of 
tho  generals.  Sir  Guy  Carloton,  in  writing  to 
the  government,  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  young  man 
whose  gallantry  and  rrierit  during  two  severe 
campaigns  I  cannot  do  justice  to,  and  when 
Burgoyne  found  it  necessary  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  retreat,  though  Pellew  was  only  a 
midshipman  of  twenty  years,  his  services  were 
thought  important  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  a 
at  the  council  of  war.  Here  he  pleaded  earnestly 
that  his  own  little  party  might  not  bo  included 
in  tho  proposed  capitulation.  He  had  never  heard, 
ho  said,  of  sailors  capitulating,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  bring  them  off  in  his 
own  way.  The  proposal  could  not,  of  course,  be 
entertained,  as,  if  carried  out,  it  would  have  re- 
flected upon  the  army,  and  terms  were  mado  with 
tho  American  commander,  General  Gates,  in 
which  Pellew  and  his  seamen  were  included. 

This  true  son  of  tho  sea  was  soon  after  sent 
homo  with  despatches,  in  itself  an  extremely 
honourable  mission  for  so  young  a  man  of  his 
rank.  He  sailed  in  a  transport.  On  tho  way  an 
enemy's  privateer  chased  them :  Pellow  took 
command  of  the  transport,  engaged  his  big  an- 
tagonist, and  beat  her  off. 

On  arriving  in  London  his  promised  com- 
mission was  immediately  signed,  but  soon,  to  his 
disgust,  he  found  himself  appointed  to  a  guard- 
ship,  and  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the 
war.  He  addressed  the  Admiralty  with  no  little 
perseverance  on  the  subject,  and  actually  on  ono 
occasion  stopped  Lord  Sandwich  in  tho  streots  of 
Portsmouth  to  toll  his  grievance.  Lord  Sand- 
wich was  at  first  rather  offended,  but,  perceiving 
the  real  feelings  which  had  actuated  tho  discon- 
tented young  fire-eater,  soon  after  appointed  him 
to  the  lAcorne.  This  ship  sailed  in  1779  for  the 
Newfoundland  station,  engaging  two  cruisers  of 
tho  enemy  on  her  passago  out.  Sho  returned 
homo  in  December,  when  Lioutonant  Pellew 
joined  tho  Apollo,  under  the  command  of  his  old 
friend  and  patron,  tho  gallant  Captain  Pownall. 

The  Apollo  was  sent  to  tho  North  Sea,  and, 
while  cruising  there  in  company  with  some  other 
ships,  was  ordered  bv  tho  senior  captain  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  a  cutter.  While  in  chase  of  the  cutter, 
however,  tho  .I/xj/Aj  made  out  a  French  frigate, 
the  Stanislaus,  upon  which  Captain  Pownall  im- 
mediately wore  away  in  pursuit  of  this  superior 
enemy.  The  Frenchman  made  off  as  fast  as  all 
her  sails  could  carry  her  for  the  neutral  port  of 
Ostend,  but  at  half-jwist  twelve  tho  A/mIIo  came 
up  with  her,  and  a  running  engagement  took 
place,  tho  Frenchman  fighting  and  running,  the 

'  Englishman  fighting  and  pursuing.  In  an  hour 
after  the  action  commenced  Pownall  was  shot, 
and,  turning  to  his  lieutenant,  said,  "Pellew,  I 
know  you  won't  give  his  Majesty's  ship  away," 
and  died  in  his  arms. 

I     Certainly  not.    Pellew  was  not  the  man  to 
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Tb«  f  or  f  wing  rear*  Ten  Ttaxa  t.f 
and  Captain  Feliear.  derived  of  as  ojp^rfanity 
of  mi  t  mar  his  oomitr}-  abroad.  married,  asd 
went  to  uve  at  Flushing,  a  bttlc  tlace  clos*  to 
Falmouth.  At  length,  in  17^6,  Lc  accv-i/U-d  a 
commi«#ion  on  the  peace  eatabliahment,  and  vent 
out  in  the  Winchtlttn  to  the  Newfoundland  sta- 
tion. Of  Captain  Pelkw  at  this  time  manr 
anecdote*  are  told,  il!u*tmtive  of  hia  darin?  and 
his  seamanship.  There  was  not  a  man  in  his 
ship  who  could  equal  him  in  personal  activity, 
and  often,  when  the  men  hesitated  in  the  per- 
of  some  task  of  unusual  danger,  rel- 


few  himself  went  straight  at  it,  and  showed  bi« 
crew  that  he  hade  them  do  nothing  he  was  not  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  himself.  We  find  him, 
in  raging  storms  and  when  necessity  required  it, 
climbint  like  a  cat  to  some  slipht  and  giddy  spar, 
where  the  boldest  and  the  most  active  dared  not 
venture.  "In  the  course  of  our  progress  (warp- 
ing into  harbour  J  against  a  strong  wind,"  says 
an  officer  who  haa  the  good  fortune  to  sail  under 
him,  "  the  ship  had  been  warped  up  to  the  rock, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  cast  off  the  hawser 
attached  to  it,  but  all  the  boats  were  employed  in 
laying  out  an  anchor  and  warps  elsewhere.  The 
captain  rnlled  out  to  the  men  on  the  forecastle, 
and  desired  some  active  fellow  to  go  down  by  the 
hawser,  and  cast  it  off,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  a  boat  would  soon  be  there  to  bring  him  off 
again.  The  smartest  seamen  in  the  ship  declined 
the  attempt.  In  an  instant  the  captain  was  seen 
clinging  to  the  hawser  and  proceeding  to  tho 
rock  ,  tho  hawser  was  cast  off,  and,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  one,  ho  swung  himself  to 
tho  ship's  sido  by  the  samo  means,  mounted 
tho  vessel,  and  was  again  directing  tho  duty 
going  on."  Hia  seamanship  was  equal  to  his 
daring.  In  tho  courso  of  the  cruise,  ho  visited 
•very'  nook,  harbour,  and  corner  on  the  cast 


k  s  Iter  br.4kd£:ie,  ma. 
that  all  her  mass*  were  pitched  out  f  her.  H« 
.  ftor*  tr*v-  up  all  fc<r  k»t,  abani«^d  thss1 
char.-»vLnd  cU,  shre.    Pelkw  h*nv3e:j> 

r.  :'  :ur  the  crvwds'^runninz  to  the  sh  rt.  h* 
i.--p:  out,  and  scampered  dewn  Vj  the  koa-'h 
th-  r  *t.  To  see  din-tr  was  to  take  the  lead  a 
it,  but  in  vain  ho  offend  reward*  to  ih*  p>-5 
ai.d  boatn.cn  to  b  «rd  the  wrack ;  in  vaia  be  <a- 
dcavoured  to  persunde  the  offioer*  to  return 
their  ship.  Not  a  cm  dared  to  ventxv. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "  I'll  go  myself."  A  atari* 
rope,  by  which  rhe  officer*  and  some  othm  u» 
landed,"  formed  the  only  communication  with  j» 
ship :  binding  it  about  him,  he  was  thus  hows 
through  the  surf.  He  reached  the  deck,  wber* 
confusion  and  terror  were  at  their  worst,  nj* 
were  women  and  children  and  sick  on  board  ti« 
fast-wrecking  ship,  and  some  of  the  soldkr*  ta* 
I  got  into  the  spirit- ruorn  and  were  drunk-  ' 
I  lew  declared  his  name,  took  the  command,  tow 
I  the  jx^jple  that  if  they  would  only  quietly  o«T 

I his  ordirs  every  soul  of  them  might  be 
and  then,  drawing  his  sword,  rwure  he  wtw* 
run  any  man  through  who  did  not  obey  hia- 
His  prt-sence,  and  this  vigorous  course  of 
partially  restored  the  people  to  their  wit*.  Aad 
now,  sword  in  hand,  he  directed  the  liithert-> 
paralysed  wretches  how  to  save  themselves.  * 
little  boat  belonging  to  a  merchant  vessel  *M 
gallantly,  and  at  imminent  risk,  brought  doxiz- 
side  by  Mr.  Edsill,  signal-midshipman  to  th* 
port- admiral,  and  Mr.  Coghlan,  mate  of  the  mer- 
chantman. This,  and  a  cutter  and  two  boat* 
from  the  dockyard,  which  Fellew's  daring  spin* 
had  inspired  with  the  resolution  to  put  oil 
through  the  racing  surf,  ho  directed  to  reoeive 
the  more  helpless  of  the  passengers.  Mean- 
whilo  ho  got  the  ends  of  two  other  ropes  o3 
shore,  and  on  these  ho  contrived  to  sling  cr.idles 
with  travelling  impos  to  pass  them  to  and  fro, 
from  the  shin  to  the  beach,  whore  men  held  on 
steadily  to  the  hawsers,  allowing  them  to  pty 
with  the  rolling  of  the  vessel.  And  by  tbi* 
means — landing  the  sick  and  tho  women  and 
children  first,  then  the  soldiers,  and  then  tbd 
ship's  company — did  Pel  lew  save  ever)*  man, 
woman,  and  child,  amounting  in  all  to  alior* 
600  souls.  Ho  himself  was  one  of  the  lost  in  the 
ship,  which  shortly  after  broko  up  and  went  to 
In  being  hauled  aboard  Sir  Edvnrd 
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received  bruises  which  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  week. 

Upon  return  ins?  from  his  Newfoundland  cruise, 
in  1791,  Captain  Fellow  took  a  farm  somo  little 
distance  from  Falmouth,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
his  circumstances,  which  were  rather  narrow. 
Fanning,  however,  was  by  no  moans  suited  to 
Pellew's  active  mind ;  he  soon  found  that  his 
outgoings  exceeded  his  income,  and  gave  up  the 
experiment.  Ho  then  received  an  offer  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  Russian  navy,  which,  straitened 
though  he  was,  he  declined ;  and  fortunate  was 
it,  both  for  his  own  fame  and  for  England's,  that 
ho  did  so.  In  the  very  opening  of  1793  the 
French  revolutionary  government  declared  war 
against  England,  and  Pellew  was  immediately 
employed.  He  was  appointed  to  tho  Nymphe, 
thirty-six  guns.  He  fitted  her  with  charac- 
teristic despatch,  and,  sailors  being  scarce,  con- 
trived to  man  her  with  anybody  who  chose  to 
offer,  including  eighty  miners  from  Cornwall. 
On  sailing  frum  Spithcad  she  had  not  more  than 
a  dozen  regular  seamen,  exclusive  of  the  officers, 
but  Pellew  managed  to  pick  up  a  few  good  hands 
on  his  way  to  the  Nore,  and  from  thence  to  Ham- 
burg. Still  his  crew  was  short  of  the  comple- 
ment, and  not  a  man  among  them  had  ever  seen 
a  gun  fired. 

With  this  littlo  frigate,  thus  manned,  Pellew 
went  on  a  cruise  in  the  Channel.  Early  on  tho 
morning  of  the  19th  of  June,  the  Xymphe  being 
then  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Start,  a  French  fri- 
gate was  observed  to  tho  south-cast.  Pellew 
made  towards  her,  the  Frenchman  held  her 
course  undaunted,  and  soon  tho  frigates  met. 
Tho  enemy  proved  to  be  the  Cleopatra,  Captain 
Mullon,  a  DM  and  well-known  ship,  manned 
with  an  experienced  and  efficient  crew,  and  com- 
manded by  as  brave,  as  devoted,  and  an  able  a 
seaman  as  any  navy  might  desire  to  boast.  As  , 
the  ships — worthy  opponents — boro  down  upon 
each  other  to  n>ht  the  first  action  of  the  war,  and 
to  stamp  its  fortunes  as  it  were,  Pellow,  observing 
the  seaman  like  style  in  which  tho  Cleopatra  was 
handled,  felt  nil  tho  disadvantage  of  his  own 
crew's  inexperience  and  inferiority  of  number. 
He  knew,  however,  that  he  could  place  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  tho  "pluck"  of  his  men. 
whatover  might  bo  their  inexperience ;  ana  , 
trusted  to  his  own  skill,  and  that  of  a  few  first-  i 
rato  seamen,  to  put  them  in  a  position  where  j 
they  could  best  exercise  it.  The  Cleopatra,  too,  ' 
had  some  little  advantago  in  size  and  weight  of 
metal,  but  the  difference  in  this  respect  was  too 
small  to  make  any  point  in  tho  calculation  of 
brave  men,  and,  on  tho  whole,  the  ships  were  as 
equally  matched  as  need  be. 

Captain  Pellew's  object  was,  of  course,  to  closo 
with  his  enemy,  allowing  him  as  littlo  opportu- 
nity  as  possible  to  display  tho  superior  seaman- 
ship of  his  crew.  The  bravery  of  Captain  Mullon  | 
rendered  this  no  difficult  task.    At  six  in  tho 
evening  the  ships  had  got  so  near  that  tho  cap- 
tains mutually  hailed,  and  yet  not  a  shot  was 
fired.    Then  tho  Nymphe's  crew  gavo  a  shout  for 
King  George;    tbe   Frenchmen  replied  with 
*'  Vice  la  Jtrpubliane  /"  a  sailor  going  up  and  , 
placing  a  cap  of  liberty  on  tho  mast-head,  and,  I 
Captain  Pellew  raising  his  hat  as  tho  signal,  the  j 
Nymph?  poured  her  broadside  in  the  Cleopatra's  ■ 
h  tar  board  quarter.    Immediately  a  furious  can- 
nonade commenced,  and  continued  without  flag-  I 


ging  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  both  ships 
running  before  the  wind  as  they  fired.  At  about 
seven  o'clock  the  Cleopatra's  mizen-mast  fell,  and 
immediately  after  her  wheel  was  shot  away  by 
Isaac  Pellew  (brother  of  the  captain,  and  a  very 
distinguished  officer),  who  worked  a  gun  for  that 
express  object.  Tho  Cleopatra,  thus  become  un- 
manageable, came  round  with  her  bow  to  tho 
Nymphe's  broadside.  Pellew  soon  perceived  the 
disabled  condition  of  tho  enemy,  ana  ordered  his 
men  to  board.  In  a  twinkling  the  boarders  were 
on  tho  forecastle,  one  division  boarding  through 
the  main-deck  ports,  fighting  their  way  along  the 
gangways  to  the  quarter-deck.  Tho  attack  was 
irresistible ;  the  enemy,  superior  as  they  were  in 
numbers,  flew  below,  and  the  Cleopatra  hauled 
down  her  flag. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  tho  total  inexperience 
of  the  greater  pait  of  the  Nymphe's  people,  they 
actually  beat  tho  accomplished  Cleopatra  by  gun- 
nery, and  then  finished  the  victory,  inferior  as 
were  their  numbers,  by  a  hand-to-hand  fight — 
for  the  Cleopatra  came  out  of  action  with  sixty- 
seven  effective  men  more  than  her  conqueror. 
Her  originnl  complement  was  320.  of  whom  sho 
had  sixty-three  killed  and  wounded,  while  tho 
Nymphe  had  only  240  men,  of  whom  fifty  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Mullon  was  killed. 
A  cannon-shot  carried  away  a  great  part  of  his 
left  hip,  and  it  is  sufficient  commentary  on  tho 
heroism  of  his  character  that,  feeling  tho  import- 
ance of  destroying  tho  signals,  which  he  carried 
in  his  pocket,  ho  attempted  to  eat  them,  and 
actually  died  devouring  his  commission,  which 
he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket  in  mistake. 

Captain  Pellew  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  his 
prize  on  the  following  day.  The  Earl  of  Chatham 
introduced  him,  with  his  brother,  to  the  king,  who 
knighted  Captain  Pellew,  while  his  brother  was 
made  post-captain. 

Towards  tho  end  of  1793  the  enemy  made 
themselves  very  formidable  in  littlo  squadrons 
which  cruised  at  tho  entrance  of  tho  Channel. 
Upon  Pellew's  suggestion  a  small  independent 
squadron  of  frigates  was  appointed  to  check  these 
depredators.  It  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  who  sailed,  April, 
1794,  in  tho  Flora,  with  tho  Arethusa  (Captain 
Pellew),  Concorde,  Mtlampus,  and  Pellew's  old 
ship  the  Nymphe. 

They  had  not  been  long  at  sea  when  they  fell 
in  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Engageante,  Pomone,  and  Resolue  frigates,  and  a 
22 -gun  corvette.  Sir  John  gavo  chase,  and  his 
ship,  tho  Flora,  first  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
fired  into  the  corvette,  and  then  passed  on  to  at- 
tack tho  Pomone.  The  Pomone,  however,  was  too 
much  for  the  Flora.  She  was  a  thirty-six,  while 
tho  Pomone  was  tho  largest  frigate  on  the  seas, 
being  only  100  tons  smaller  than  a  sixty-four. 
Sho  shot  away  Sir  John's  fore-topmast,  cut  his 
rigging  to  pieces,  and  got  away.  The  Melampus 
then  tried  her  guns  upon  her,  out  at  too  distant 
a  range,  whilo  tho  Pomone' s  heavy  guns  re- 
peatedly struck  and  damaged  her  new  opponent. 
So  far  tho  engagement  was  not  in  our  favour,  but 
Pellew,  in  tho  Artthusa,  now  came  up  with  tho 
big  Pomone,  and  engaged  her  single-handed, 
within  pistol-shot,  till  he  brought  down  her 
main  ana  mizen  masts,  and  compelled  her  to  sur- 
render. Tho  Flora  captured  the  corvette,  and 
Sir  Richard  Strachan,  in  the  Concorde,  after  en- 
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gaging  with  tho  Resolue,  cloned  with  the  Enga- 
geante  and  took  her.    Tho  Resolue  escaped. 

Thus  Pollew  contrived  to  hnvo  tho  lion's  share 
in  thin  little  victory,  in  which  tho  French  force 
was  rendered  superior  by  the  fact  that  the 
Nymphe  lagged  behind,  and  never  got  into  ac- 
tion. He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  other  smart 
affairs  with  this  squadron,  which  proved  so  use- 
ful that  the  Admiralty  formed  a  second — thev4r*- 
thusa,  Artoit,  Diamond,  and  Galatea — of  which 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  appointed  commodore. 
This  little  squadron  fell  in  with  the  Recolution- 
naire,  a  fino  frigate,  second  only  to  the  Ponume. 
They  gave  chase.  Captain  Nagle,  in  tho  Artoit, 
was  the  first  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  and  en- 
gaged her  closely  for  above  half  an  hour,  when 
tho  Diamond  (Captain  Sidney  Smith)  got  within 
gunshot.  With  tnat  chivalnc  feeling  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  however,  Sidney  Smith  would 
not  fire  a  shot,  saying  that  Nagle  fought  his  ship 
well,  and  did  not  want  any  one  to  share  his  prize. 
But,  finding  the  R>h)olutwnnaire  did  not  imme- 
diately surrender,  ho  ordered  a  broadside  to  bo 
got  ready  to  prevent  her  doing  too  much  mis- 
chief, and,  taking  out  his  watch,  said  ho  would 
give  her  five  minutes — if  she  did  not  strike  then 
he  would  fire  into  her.  Just  as  the  timo  expired 
the  enemy's  flag  came  down,  and  Nagle  had  all 
the  honour  of  her  capture,  as  ho  well  deserved. 
She  was  160  tons  larger  than  any  frigate  in  tho 
British  fleet. 

Sir  Edward  continued  to  cruise  on  his  allotted 
station  with  signal  success,  and  was  the  first  to 
apprise  the  Admiralty  of  tho  sailing  of  a  French 
fleet  from  Brest.  This  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  sail  of  the  lino  and  thirteen  frigates,  put  to 
sea  at  the  latter  end  of  December,  1794.  Some 
of  them  wero  driven  back  by  a  gale,  and  at  the 
end  of  January  the  whole  fleet  put  back  into 
port,  with  the  loss  of  five  men  of  war,  all 
wrecked.  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron,  with 
that  of  Sir  J.  Warren,  was  employed  to  watch  it. 

Pellew  now  left  tho  Artthuta  for  tho  Indefati- 
gable, a  sixty-four  cut  down.  He  sailed  in  her 
on  tho  2nd  of  March,  1793,  and  the  following 
week  the  squadron  captured  fifteen  out  of  a  con- 
voy of  twentv-fivo  vessels.  In  May  following 
tho  Indefatigable  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked. 
She  struck  on  a  rock  near  Cape  Finisterre,  whilo 
chasing  a  small  sail  in  shore.  Pellew  got  her 
off.  but  not  until  she  had  five  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold,  and  it  was  only  by  exhausting  labour  at 
tho  pumps  that  she  was  got  into  Lisbon  to  repair. 
On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  tho  English 
consul  sent  on  board  a  number  of  Portuguese  to 
relieve  tho  worn-out  crew.  The  next  morning 
these  fellows  coolly  loft  tho  pumps :  it  was  a 
saint's  day.  No  sooner  was  Pollew  informed  of 
this  than  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  and,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
chased  the  Portuguese  round  tho  gangways  ana 
forecastle,  and  made  them  to  a  man  lay  in  at  the 
pumps  till  they  sucked. 

The  Indejatigable  shortly  after  came  homo  to 
be  docked,  but  in  March  of  the  following  year 
Pellew  sailed  again  in  her  from  Falmouth  with 
the  Revolutionnairc,  Amazon,  Argo,and  Concorde 
frigates.  A  few  days  after  the  Indejatigable  fell 
in  with  three  corvettes  and  drove  them  ashore, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  the  Revolutionnaire, 
Captain  Coll,  took  the  French  frigate  L' Unite, 
after  a  couple  of  broadsides.   Seven  days  after, 


while  Pellew's  little  squadron  was  lying  to  off 

tho  Lizard,  a  large  shin  was  seen  coming  in  from 
seaward,  which  tacked  and  stood  off  as  soon  as 
she  was  perceived.  Pellew  at  once  gave  chase  in 
tho  Intlefatigable,  followed  by  the  Amazon  and 
Concorde,  which,  however,  were  soon  run  out  of 
sight,  whilo  the  commodore's  Bhip  gained  surely 
on  the  enemy.  She  proved  to  be  the  Virginity 
forty  guns,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest  fri- 
gates in  the  French  navy,  and  commanded  by 
one  of  its  best  officers,  Captain  Bergeret.  He 
manoeuvred  his  ship  well,  and  it  was  near  mid- 
night before  Pellew  got  up  within  gunshot. 
Bergeret  then  fought  his  ship  as  well  as  he  had 
manceuvrod  her,  but  the  Indefatigable  carried 
heavier  metal,  and  the  Vir  inie  was'  compelled  to 
give  in  after  two  hours'  fig  ating.  She  was  found 
completely  riddled,  some  of  the  Indefatigable'* 
shot  having  gone  right  through  her,  through  the 
sail-room.  Bergeret  wept  upon  surrendering, 
and  inquired  to  whom  he  had  struck.  He  was 
told,  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  "  Oh ! "  exclaimed 
Bergeret  bitterly,  "he  iB  the  most  fortunate  man 
that  ever  lived.  He  takes  everything."  And, 
indeed,  the  reader  will  have  already  perceived 

j  that  the  history  of  his  life  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
ships  taken  and  services  rendered. 

Conspirators  in  Ireland  having  prompted  the 
French  revolutionists  to  invade  England,  a  large 
fleet  was  collected  for  this  purpose  in  the  harbours 
of  Brest,  Ilochfort,  and  Toulon,  its  destination 
being  kept  so  profoundly  secret  that  it  was  doubted 
by  the  British  government  to  the  last.   All  they 

!  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  do  was,  to 
distribute  squadrons  of  observation  and  await 

|  events.  Sir  John  Colpoys  was  stationed  off  Brest 
with  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  with  a  small  force  of  frigates,  watched 
tho  harbour.  The  patience  and  pertinacity  with 
which  he  insisted  on  doing  this,  though  repeatedly 
chased  by  a  far  superior  force,  was  little  less  re- 
markable than  his  daring.  It  was  intensely  cold, 
and  the  wind  generally  blew  strong  from  the  east, 
but  Pellew  was  up  at  the  mast-head  every  morn- 
ing, and  frequently  remained  there,  in  cold  and 
wind,  six  or  seven  hours  at  a  time,  without  tast- 
ing a  biscuit.  The  officer  who  relates  this  states 
that  ho  left  him  thcro  on  one  occasion,  when, 
numbed  with  the  intense  cold,  he  (tho  officer) 
could  not  descend  without  assistance. 

On  tho  16th  of  December  the  French  fleet 
(forty-four  ships  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates) 
got  under  weigh.  Pellew  stood  in  that  morning 
with  tho  Revolutionnaire  in  company,  apprised 
himself  of  the  fact,  despatched  the  Revolution  niart 
to  Sir  J.  Colpoys  with  tho  intelligence,  and  re- 
mained to  ooscrve  and  embarrass  the  enemy's 
fleet.  The  means  ho  adopted  were  these: — He 
boldly  stood  in  upon  the  fleet  towards  night, 
stuck  to  the  French  admiral  so  close  that  be  was 
often  within  half-gunshot,  but  with  studding- 
sails  ready  to  start  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
as  often  as  the  Frenchman  made  signals  to  his 
fleet  Pellew  falsified  or  confused  them  with  ad- 
ditional guns,  lights,  and  rockets.  He  kept  this 
line  of  tactics  as  long  as  it  was  of  any  service, 
and  then  stood  off  to  the  north-east,  continuing 
to  throw  out  signals  for  Sir  John  Colpoys.  He 
burned  bluo  lights,  fired  a  gun  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  threw  up  rockets  in  the  face  of  tho 
adverse  fleet ;  but  all  in  vain,  he  received  no 
answer.    Ho  then  went  all  over  tho  cruising- 
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irround  after  the  English  admiral,  and,  finding 
him  nowhere,  niado  all  sail  for  Falmouth  with 
his  information.    He  arrived  on  the  20th,  and 

C partitions  wero  made  to  go  after  the  enemy  ; 
the  English  fleet  were  prevented  by  bad 
weather  from  getting  under  weitfh  for  several 
days  after.  Meanwhile  part  of  the  French  fleet 
had  actually  reached  Bantry  Bay,  but  half  of  it 
was  blown  out  to  sea  before  they  could  anchor, 
and  the  rest  driven  from  their  anchors  before  they 
could  land  the  troops.  Complotely  baffled  anil 
broken  up,  the  enemy  were  at  length  compelled 
to  return  to  their  harbours  in  the  utmost  disorder 
from  a  very  profitless  expedition  indeed. 

With  his  usual  good  fortune,  Pcllcw  fell  in  with 
one  of  these  retreating  ships— the  only  one  which 
ever  met  an  enemy  during  the  expedition.  He 
sailed  into  tho  Channel  with  the  Indejatigable 
and  tho  Amazon  on  the  22nd  ;  and  on  the  13th  of 
January,  being  then  about  fifty  league*  south- 
west of  Ushant,  descried  a  strange  sail.  Chase 
was  made,  and  at  four  o'clock,  after  a  run  of  about 
three  hours,  the  Droits  de  rilomme,  a  French 
two-decker,  was  made  out.  A  squall  which  was 
rising  when  tho  chase  began  soon  increased  to  a 
•toady  gale.  At  half-past  four  the  Frenchman's 
fore  and  main  topmasts  were  carried  away,  and 

£st  before  six  the  Indejatigable  came  up,  pouring 
a  broadside  as  sue  crossed  her  stern.  There 
were  nearly  1000  soldiers  on  board  the  enemy, 
and  these  immediately  opened  a  shower  of  mus- 
ket-shot, which  camo  pattering  liko  bail  round 
the  Indejatigable,  along  with  the  heavy  thunder 
of  the  enemy's  upper-deck  guns.  So  close  were 
the  shins,  too,  that  some  of  Pellcw's  people  tore 
away  the  ensign  of  tho  Droit*  de  T Homme,  which 
became  entangled  in  tho  mizen  rigging.  The 
Indefatigable  then  endeavoured  to  pass  ahead,  and 


gain  a  position  on  the  enemy's  bow;  but  sho 
avoided  this,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  laying  tho 
frigate  aboard. 

With  skill,  tact,  and  consummate  pluck,  tho 
British  frigate  thus  continued  to  attack  her  big 
adversary— filled  with  soldiers,  from  whoso  mus- 
kets an  incessant  fire  was  maintained— alono  and 
single-handed  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  Ama- 
zon then  came  up,  poured  a  broadside  into  the 
enemy's  quarter,  and  then  went  into  the  attack 
with  gusto.  The  fight  was  sustained  with  vigour 
till  seven  o'clock,  when  the  Indefatigable  found  it 
necessary  to  repair  her  rigging,  and  tho  frigates 
shot  ahead.  At  eight  o'clock  damages  were  suf- 
ficiently repaired,  and  tho  action  again  com- 
menced. The  frigates  placed  thomselves  on  either 
bow  of  the  enemy,  raking  her  alternately ;  and 
when,  at  half-past  ten,  her  nii/.en-mast  was  shot 
away,  they  changed  then*  position,  and  attacked 
her  on  either  quarter. 

The  Droits  de  rilomme,  meanwhile,  fought 
well,  and  the  effects  of  her  heavy  shot  were  every- 
where visible  upon  the  frigates.  At  the  latter 
part  of  the  action  she  threw  shells.  The  Inde- 
fatigable, it  has  been  seen,  had  to  break  off  tho 
engagement  to  repair,  and  tho  Amazon,  which 
was  a  much  smaller  ship,  suffered  still  greater 
loss.  Her  masts  and  rigging  wero  very  much 
damaged ;  her  mizen-topmast,  gaff,  spanker- 
boom,  and  main-topsail  yard  were  entirely  shot 
away,  as  wero  many  of  her  Bhmuds,  stays,  and 
backstays ;  indeed,  there  was  very  little  of  her 
rigging  that  was  not  either  wounded  or  disabled, 
and  she  had  three  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  For 
all  tho  whilo  the  action  lasted,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, the  gale  steadily  continued.  The  ships 
rolled  and  pitched  in  a  heavy  boa,  and  tho  Inde- 
fatigable $  crew  were  often  up  to  tho  tniddlo  in 
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water,  while  the  guns  hroko  their  breaching*,  drew  ! 
tho  ring-bolt*,  and  oftou  shipped  the  water  whilo  ; 
loading,  so  that  the  charges  had  to  be  drawn. 

This  was  fighting  under  difficulties,  but  it  was 
maintained  with  such  pertinacity  for  tho  whole  : 
eleven  hours  it  continued  thai  it  was  not  perceived 
until  the  last  moment  that  the  belligerents  had  all 
this  time  been  driving  upon  the  French  coast. 
It  was  in  tho  small  dead  hours  of  tho  winter  night 
that  the  Indefatigable '*  look-out  descried  land. 
Pellew  instantly  wore  and  stood  to  the  southward, 
at  the  same  time  making  signal  to  tho  Amazon, 
who  at  once  stood  upon  the  onposito  tuck.  Tho 
enemy,  who  had  not  yet  seen  the  danger,  thought 
she  had  beaten  off  tho  frigates,  and  poured  a  part- 
ing broadside  into  the  Indef  atigable,  more  destruc- 
tive than  any  she  had  received  during  tho  action. 
Seven  shots  struck  her  hull,  the  three  lower 
masts  were  woundod,  and  it  was  only  by  extra- 
ordinary coolness  and  dexterity  that  the  topmasts 
was  saved  at  all. 

The  ships  were  now  menaced  by  ono  imminent 
and  common  danger.   They  were  in  tho  bay  of  j 
Audieme,  close  in  the  surf,  tho  wind  blowing  a 
strong  gale  dead  from  the  shore,  and  a  heavy  sea  I 
rolling  in.    In  this  situation  tho  ships  found  I 
themselves,  with  scarcely  a  sound  spar  or  a  taut 
rope :  tho  Amazon  especially  was  in  almost  a 
hopeless  condition,  and  the  "Droits  de  Vllomme 
was  perfectly  unmanageable  from  tho  injuries  she 
had  received  in  the  action.    She  was  soon  thrown  i 
upon  her  broadside  in  the  surf,  helpless.  The 
Amazon  struck  the  ground  about  ten  minutes 
after  she  ceased  firing,  and  her  crew,  with  that 
*  coolness  and  readiness  which  are  so  much  more 
admirable  than  frantic  valour,  then  set  themselves 
to  the  construction  of  rafts,  by  which  all  bands 
wore  saved.  Of  course  they  were  made  prisoners. 

The  Droits  de  I  Homme  was  not  so  fortunate, 
either  in  her  crow  or  in  her  fate.  Sho  struck  on 
a  sand-bunk  at  about  tho  same  time  as  the  Amazon, 
when  tho  crew  called  up  somo  English  prisoners 
who  were  on  board  to  save  themselves.  Sho  was 
mastless  and  unmanageable,  and  the  sea,  washing 
over  tho  decks,  carried  away  more  than  one  life  at 
evory  wave.  Her  guns  wore  hove  overboard,  and 
signals  of  distress  made ;  but  tho  morning  broke 
without  a  ray  of  hope,  and,  the  ship  breaking  up, 
attempts  were  made  by  tho  people  to  save  them- 
aelves  by  boats  and  rafts,  but  their  terrors  com- 
bined with  the  raging  surf  to  render  all  their 
efforts  abortive.  In  vain,  on  tho  second  day,  did 
the  examplo  of  an  English  captain  and  eight 
other  prisoners,  who  launched  a  small  boat  and  got 
safe  to  land,  provo  what  coolness  and  discipline 
might  effect.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
on  board  tho  Droits  de  V Homme.  When,  after 
more  than  two  days  of  hunger,  cold,  and  terror, 
a  boat  was  brought  alongside  for  tho  sick  ana 
wounded,  abovo  100  endeavoured  to  get  into  her : 
tho  boat  swamped  and  every  soul  was  drowned. 

It  was  not  till  tho  fourth  morning  of  these 
miseries  that  the  sea  became  smooth,  and  presently 
a  brig  and  a  cutter  hovo  in  Bight,  and  by  boats  and 
rafts  endeavoured  to  save  tho  remainder  of  the 
survivors.  At  least  1000  had  already  perished 
from  drowning,  hunger,  and  cold,  for  no  pro- 
visions could  bo  got  nt.  In  tho  evening  of  that 
fifth  day  about  150  men  were  brought  off,  leaving 
380  to  enduro  another  night  on  tho  waters,  but 
ere  tho  morning  one-half  of  that  number  were 


Pellew' s  seamanship  saved  his  vessel  and  her 

crew.  In  this  action  he  hnd  only  nineteen  wounded 
—almost  all  slight lv.  The  Amman  had  three 
killed  and  fifteen  badly  wounded.  The  enwny 
had  more  than  100  killed,  besides  the  wounded. 
The  English  prisoners  on  board  the  Droiti  de 
f  Homme  who  were  saved  were  sent  home  by  the 
French  government,  in  consideration  of  their 
exertions  in  saving  the  ship  and  tho  fives  of  her 
people 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  continued  to  cruise  upon 
this  station  with  the  same  success,  earned  by  the 
same  unwavering  vigilance  and  daring.  In  17$ 
ho  took  fifteen  of  the  onemy's  cruisers.  In  tho 
following  year  he  removed  into  the  Impetufz,  in 
which  he  served  with  tho  Channel  fleet  un4:r 
Lord  Bridport  and  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  and  after- 
wards under  Earl  St.  Vincent.  While  on  this 
service  ho  was  dotached  with  seven  sad  of  th* 
line  and  some  smaller  vessels  to  land  troops  {under 
General  M  ait  land)  in  Quibcron  Bay,  which  he 
accomplished  with  characteristic  success.  He  tun 
served  in  the  expedition  to  Ferrol,  where  h» 
again  directed  the  debarkation  of  the  troop*. 
Both  troops  and  guns,  however,  were  re-embark?! 
tho  same  night,  contrary  to  PoUew'e  advice,  asA 
when  (as  afterwards  proved)  the  enemy's  gam*'* 
was  aotually  preparing  to  surrender.  About  tins 
timo  tho  mutiny  had  infected  all  tho  fleet-not 
without  good  excuse  on  tho  part  of  tho  ill-f*l 
seamen  ;  but  the  Impetueux  was  amongst  the  very 
few  ships  that  did  not  rebel.  The  attempt  **<, 
indeed,  made,  but  upon  the  first  exhibition  cf 
mutinous  feeling  Pellew  nipped  it  off  with  »  fe3 
yet  gentle  hand,  and  it  nover  re-appeared. 

Wo  reservo  to  another  occasion  his  enrolawat 
among  tho  nobles  of  Great  Britain,  and  hi* 
triumphant  attack  on  the  Algorine  pirates. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

▲  OOLLECTIOS  OT 

Cnte  |nciut  nts  in  Dhbal  &  ||lilif  irrj 

BOTH  OP  OXB  MIXD. 

When  Frederick  tho  Great  was  beaezbs 
Prague^  after  having  been  repulsed  in  serenl 
successive  engagements  by  Marshal  London,  <*» 
of  his  old  generals  told  him  that  tho  troop* 
murmuring  and  beginning  to  be  extrerotly 
restless.  Frederick  made  no  reply,  but  scarcely 
had  tho  sincoro  general  taken  "his  depart!" 
when,  disguising  hiinsolf  as  effectually  as  pos- 
sible, the  eccentric  monarch  sallied  out  am^ 
his  forces  to  satisfy  himself  if  the  report  «"■»* 
correct.  He  found  that  it  was  but  too  true ;  wi 
interrogating  ono  of  the  soldiers  as  to  the  o>»> 
of  this  discontent,  "  Why,"  replied  the  ut^ 
44  the  causo  is  pretty  plain.  We  were  beate^a 
Motuhiy,  on  Tuesday,  and  again  to-day.  By  r>y 
soul,  if  the  samo  thing  happen  to-morrow  1  d 
fly  the  camp  ;  for  old  Frederick  is  no  more  to  hi 
seen,  and  somo  young  booby  of  an  ensign  oje- 
mands  us." 

Frederick  threw  open  his  cloak,  and,  sho*"^ 
t  who  he  wa«,  said,  "  Give  me  your  hand,  iuy  p>» 
I  fellow.    Only  wait  till  Friday,  and  if  wr  & 
beaten,  egad  !   we'll  fly  the  camp  together- 
|  Aud  sure  enough  they  wcro  beaton  again,  & 
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Frederick  was  compelled  to  sound  a  retreat  in  tho 
greatest  possible  disorder. 

As  soon  as  tho  army  was  out  of  reach  of  the 
Austrians  Frederick  inquirod  after  the  individual 
in  whose  escape  he  had  promised  to  participate, 
nnd  found  that  he  had  been  killed  in  the  hottest 
of  the  engagement,  after  dealing  out  de-it h  to 
several  of  the  cnouiy.  "  Pour  follow !"  exclaimed 
the  king,  "  he  has  fled  farther  than  I,  although  I 
have  ridden  hard.  I  envy  him  so  glorious  an 
exit,  and  fear  a  similar  ono  will  never  be  mine. 
Besides,  what  is  worse,  ho  has  made  mo  out  a 
liar,  for  1  promised  him  that  wo  would  fly  to- 
gother."  l  roderick  lost  no  tiuio  in  providing  for 
the  veteran's  survivors. 

KNOWLEDOE  IB  TOWEtt. 

Dcrino  the  conquest  of  South  America  by  tho 
Spaniards  one  of  their  generals  was  desirous  of 
stopping  tho  effusion  of  blood  and  overcoming 
tho  enemy  by  the  milder  arts  of  stratagem.  With 
this  view  he  proposed  to  tho  chiefs  of  certain 
nations  who  adored  the  sun  that  tho  party  which 
appeared  to  bo  visibly  protected  uy  Heaven 
should  reign  over  tho  other,  who  should  also 
embrace  their  religion.  The  Americans  were  to 
implore  tho  assistance  of  tho  sun,  whilo  the 
Spaniards  would  invoko  the  protection  of  the  in- 
visible and  supreme  Being  whom  they  adored  as 
Lord  of  tho  sun  and  of  the  whole  world.  This  being 
consented  to,  tho  next  day  the  Spanish  general 
assured  the  American  chiefs  that  he  had  been 
praying  to  the  truo  God  to  obscure  the  splendour 
of  that  great  luminary  which,  his  enemies  wor- 
shipped, adding,  "  In  two  hours  this  will  cer- 
tainly happen."  He  knew  that  thero  would  bo 
an  eclipse  precisely  at  that  time,  and  the  poor 
Indians  were  so  astonished  to  see  the  prediction 
fulfilled  that  from  that  moment  they  submitted 
themselves  to  tho  religion  and  government  of 
Spain. 

kelson's  partner. 
Upon  reading  tho  failure  of  the  attack  at 
Boulogne,  signed  "  Nelson  and  Bronte,"  an  old 
veteran  asked  his  messmate  if  ho  knew  "  who  this 
Bronte  could  be  that  Nelson  had  got  hold  on." 
u  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  don't.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  think  he's  a  fool,  begging  his  pardon, 
for  taking  a  partner ;  for  depend  upon  it  nobody 
will  ever  do  so  well  as  Nelson  himself.  You  see 
this  last  business,  though  1  dare  Kay  everything 
was  dono  that  could  be  dono.  without  him,  had 
he  gone  in,  the  boats,  the  chains,  and  all  would 
have  come  out  along  with  him."  Joined  by  a 
third,  it  was  long  debated  who  this  Bronte  could 
be :  at  last  it  was  determined  that  ho  must  be  a 
soldier  officer  who  was  to  assist  in  any  descent 
upon  tho  enemy's  coast ;  but  nothing  could  ex- 
onerate tho  hero  of  tho  Nile,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  honest  follows,  for  taking  a  partner. 

A  MATTBR  OP  LITTLE  CONSEQUENCE. 

In  one  of  tho  engagements  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War  a  corps  in  the  King  of  Prussia'*  ser- 
vice found  its  progress  impeded  by  a  dyko  so 
narrow  that  only  three  men  abreast  could  march 
along  it.  Just  as  they  wero  about  to  advance 
they  perceived  nt  tho  further  end  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  the  enemy  were  pointing  down 
the  dyke.  They  halted  in  consequence  of  this 
obstacle,  when  a  private  musketeer  cried  out,  «  It 
is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  live  or  not,  or 


in  what  manner  I  die !"  and,  rushing  up  to  the 
artillerymen,  ho  shot  one  of  them  dead,  knocked 
down  a  second  with  tho  butt-end  of  his  piece, 
which,  having  broken,  he  attacked  the  rest  with 
the  fragment,  and  forced  thorn  to  abandon  their 
cannon.  Three  of  his  comrades  baring  joined 
him,  tho  cannon  were  spiked  and  dismounted, 
and  the  column  passed  tho  dyko  and  proceeded 
to  the  attack  of  the  redoubt. 

VICTOR  DEFENDING  VANQUISHED. 

The  city  of  Narva  having  been  taken  by  tho 
Russians,  under  Peter  the  Great,  tho  soldiery 
carried  tiro  and  destruction  into  every  quarter  of 
the  town,  slaughtering  the  inhabitants  without 
mercy.  This  being  in  defiance  of  the  express 
orders  of  the  czar,  ho  threw  himself,  sword  in 
hand,  into  tho  midst  of  the  massacro,  and  forced 
the  defenceless  women  and  children  from  his 
savage  troops.  Ho  killed  with  bis  own  hand  no 
less  than  fifty  of  his  soldiers  whom  tho  heat  of 
the  carnage  rendered  deaf  to  his  voice,  and  at  last 
he  succeeded  in  curbing  their  fury  and  collecting' 
together  the  remainder.    Ho  then,  covered  with 


dust  and  blood,  made  his  way  to  the  town-hoi 
where  the  principal  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge. 
His  terrible  and  threatening  air  greatly  alarmed 
these  unhappy  people,  but  as  soon  as  he  entered 
he  laid  his  sword  on  a  table  and  thus  addressed 
them :  "  Bo  assured  that  it  is  not  with  the  blood 
of  your  fellow-citizens  this  sword  is  stained,  but 
with  that  of  my  own  soldiers,  whom  I  have  sacri- 
ficed for  your  preservation." 

A  CRVEL  ALTERNATIVE. 

Dl'Rino  the  siego  of  Villeneuve  by  Margaret  do 
Yalois  she  ordered  Cieutat,  the  father  of  the  com- 
mandant of  that  town,  to  be  carried  under  tho 
walls  and  put  to  death  if  his  son  did  not  open  the 
gates  to  her.  Upon  this  cruel  alternative  being 
offered  to  tho  son  the  father  loudly  conjured  him 
not  to  yield.  The  guards  thereupon  prepared  to> 
execute  their  orders,  when  young  Cieutat  waved 
his  hand  to  them,  tho  gato  was 
rushod  out,  attended  by  three  or  four  persons,  as 
if  to  parley  with  them.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
however,  ho  fell  with  great  fury  upon  those  who 
were  holding  their  naked  weapons  over  the  old 
man's  head,  and,  being  seconded  by  his  garrison, 
returned  into  the  town,  taking  his  father  with 
him. 

WISE  ANCHORS. 

When  Earl  Howe  was  captain  of  the  Magna- 
nime  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  obliged  him  to  anchor 
on  a  leo  shore  on  a  very  dark  and  tempestuous 
night.  After  everything  had  been  mndo  snug 
the  ship  rode  with  two  anchors  ahead,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  her  ground  tackle.  Howe  at  this 
time  was  laid  up  with  tho  gout,  nnd  was  reading 
in  his  cabin,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  watch  came  in,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
woe,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  inform  him  that 
the  anchors  camo  home.  "  They  are  much  in  tho 
right  of  it,"  coolly  replied  Captain  Howe.  "  I 
don't  know  who  could  stay  out  such  a  night  as 
this  is." 

TUB  SWORD  OP  REMEMBRANCE. 

When  Nelson  was  but  a  youth  his  uncle. 
Captain  Suckling,  made  him  a  present  of  a  small 

injunction  never  to  part 
This  sword  he 
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sword,  with  the  strong  inj 
with  it  but  with  his  life. 
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stantly  wore,  and  with  it  in  hi*  hand  he  led  the 
attack  against  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  lost  hi* 
right  arm.  Upon  receiving  tho  shot  the  sword 
necessarily  fell,  and  Nelson  was  for  some  moments 
deprived  of  sensation.  Slightly  recovering,  he 
remembered  his  uncle's  injunction,  groped  for 
and  fortunately  recovered  tho  sword  with  his  Itfl 
hand,  and  again  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. In  this  manner  ho  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Nisbit,  flrmly  grasping  the  sword. 

A  OENBROl'8  CONQUEROR. 

Charles  XII.  took  tho  fort  of  Dunamoud 
after  a  smart  siege,  the  governor,  Colonel  Canitz, 
having  held  out  a  considerable  time.  Charles 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  determined  conduct 
that  as  he  marched  out  of  the  fort  ho  said  to 
hhn,  "  You  aro  my  enemy,  and  yet  I  love  you  as 
well  as  my  best  friend,  for  you  have  behaved 
yourself  like  a  brave  soldier  in  defence  of  this 
fort  against  ray  troops  ;  and,  to  show  you  that  I 
can  esteem  and  reward  valour  even  in  mine  ene- 
mies, I  make  you  a  present  of  these  6000  ducats." 


Salts  of  %  Camp  Jfiw  aift  i\t 
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LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  Hilltaid,  Author  of  -  Titos  In  the  Cabin." 
CHAPTER  XII.  {continued.) 

Okb  glance  served  to  show  to  the  practised  eve 
of  the  captain  the  effectual  manner  in  which  the 
window  had  been  secured.  With  a  sigh,  that 
aounded  more  liko  a  groan  as  ho  looked  on  the 
now  anxious  faco  of  his  daughter,  he  took  the 
taper  from  her  hand  and  proceeded  to  tho  recess 
at  tho  bottom  of  the  companion,  to  find  the  door 
that  covered  tho  stairs  (only  closed  in  cold  or 
gusty  weather)  securely  fastened. 

44  It  is  as  I  feared,"  he  said  in  a  husky  whisper. 
*'  Come,  my  love,  lot  us  see  what  can  be  done.  But 
first  you  must  return  to  your  room  and  dress ;  we 
must  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies."  And,  taking 
his  daughter's  hand,  he  led  her  into  tho  boudoir, 
taking  tho  precaution  to  close  and  lock  tho  door. 

"  Father,  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  you  fear 
something  terrible,  and  it  is  for  me,  I  know,  that 
all  your  anxiety  arises.  Tell  me  what  it  is  you 
dread.  Though  I  have  only  a  woman's  strength, 
I  am  no  coward,  father,  and  any  danger  that 
threatens  you  I  will  boldly  encounter  by  your 
aide."  And  as  she  concluded  sho  twined  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  with  all  a  daughter's  devo- 
tion pressed  her  rosy  lips  on  his  weather-boatcn 
cheek. 

These  caresses,  onco  received  with  such  joy, 
now  only  added  fresh  grief  to  tho  father's  troubled 
heart,  causing  a  deep  shadow  to  settle  on  his 
usually  unclouded  face,  as  he  answered  her  earnest 
appeal  by  asking — 

"  Can  you  not  form  any  conception  of  what  has 
taken  place  on  deek,  my  child  ':  Doos  not  your 
usually  quick  intelligence  hint  to  you  the  nature  of 
the  crime  your  father  has  committed  against  you — 
you,  my  solo  joy,  and  for  whose  peace  and  happi- 


j  nest  I  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  life,  fortune, 
all  that  earth  holds  dear  f  Can  you  not  guess  to 
what  horrors  I  have  exposed  you?"  And,  sinking 
down  on  one  of  the  ottomans,  the  captain,  in  hu 
remorse  and  self-accusation,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  Father,  dear  father,  why  do  you  load  yourself 
with  such  cruel  and  unjust  reproaches!''"  cried 
Louise,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side, 
and  with  tender  solicitude  pulling  down  the  humis 
raised  to  hide  his  emotion,  and  covering  his  quiver* 
ing  features  with  kisses.  "  I  guess  nothing,  and 
only  understand  that  you  are  my  darling  father, 
dearer  to  mo  than  life  itself.  Tell  me,  then,  thai 
I  may  be  prepared  for  any  danger,  what  hu 
taken  place  on  dock  ?" 

"  Can  you  realise,  my  child,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  « mutiny  ?*  "  ho  said  slowly  as  he  rose  to  hi* 
foet. 

"Mutiny?"  she  ejaculated,  aghast,  and  almost 
recoiling  before  the  ominous  sound.  "  Mutiny  : 
Oh !  father,  I  thought  our  crew  was  composed  of 
the  most  brave  and  truthful  men." 

"  I  fear,  Louise,  that  the  word  hardly  expresses 
all  our  danger :  1  should  have  joined  with  i  t  •  ptm  ry .' 
It  is  true  my  men  were  all  picked,  and  on  their 
truth  I  woujd  have  staked  my  own  existence.  It 
is  not  they,  my  child,  it  is  my  own  short-siphted 
folly  and  neglect  that  has  led  to  this  calamitous 
result,"  replied  her  father  sadly. 

"  I  will  not  hear  vou  say  that,  father.  Whatever 
may  happen,  you  shall  not  slander  yourself  with 
a  reproach  so  unmerited." 

"Hear  me,  Louise,  and  judge  how  culpable  I 
have  been.  Having  so  much  at  stake,  nnd  your 
safety  being  involved,  I  knew,  and  therefore 
should  have  remembered,  that  moat  of  thirty  re- 
tired ports  in  the  Indian  Ocean  have  disbanded 
pirates  on  shore,  ever  on  tho  prowl  to  board  and 
cut  out  some  ill-guarded  snip.  As  if  to  c<ur: 
these  miscreants,  I  lay  in  the  stream  moored  only  to 
a  kedge,  and,  in  kindness  to  my  crew,  kept  only 
half  a  watch  on  deck." 

"And  you  suppose  that  some  of  these  dis- 
banded pirates  have  come  on  board  at  midnight, 
cut  the  cable,  and  carried  tho  schooner  to  sea  ':" 

"  You  have  truly  explained  it.  They  hav* 
boarded  the  Diadem,  overpowered  the  slender 
watch,  and  then — " 

"  Oh!  father,  what  do  you  suppose  has  become 
of  our  own  men  ?  They  would  not  have  the  rwr- 
barity  to  murder  Ahem?"  gasped  tho  terrified 
girl. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  daro  not  answer ;  we  shall 
know  it  all  too  soon.  But  now,  dear,  you  must 
dress.  Rouse  your  maid,  and  bo  as  expeditious  in 
your  preparations  as  possible,  as  I  must  cotue  to 
your  room  as  soon  as  you  can  leave  it.  For  the 
present  I  must  return  to  my  own  cabin." 

"  You  will  not  be  long  absent,  father.  If  they 
should  come  down  hero  suddenly — " 

"  That  is  hardly  likely  before  broad  daylight, 
dear;  but  fear  not,  I  shall  be  back  immcd'iatdy, 
and  waiting  for  you  here." 

As  he  spoke  Louiso  entered  her  sleeping-rooca 
to  prepare  herself  and  her  maid,  while  the  cap- 
tain, taking  the  candle,  hurried  to  his  private 
cabin,  and,  gathering  up  everything  of  value  or 
importance,  returned  after  a  few  minutes  to  the 
boudoir,  when,  locking  the  door,  he  sat  down  to 
.  decide,  if  possible,  on  some  definite  course  cf 
I  action. 
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Hitherto  the  motion  of  the  schooner  had  boon 
60  regular,  and  the  silence  on  deck  so  remark- 
able, that  >hv  might  have  been  thought  to  bo 
adrift,  a  derelict  on  the  waste  of  waters.  Now, 
however,  a  pore  ptible  change  was  taking  place  : 
the  creaking  of  spars,  the  hoisting  of  sails,  and 
the  noi.«y  rush  of  feet  overhead  were  heard  in  no 
stinted  measure,  while  the  Diadem  began  to  pitch 
and  fall  with  a  frequency  that  convinced  the  cap- 
tain the  sea  was  rising  with  an  ominous  velocity. 
Unable  to  enduro  longer  his'  impatience  at  the 
uncertainty  that  surrounded  him,  Captain  Row- 
land went  to  the  stern,  and,  partially  opening  ono 
shutter,  surveyed  with  no  little  astonishment  the 
scene  which  the  morning  light  reveided. 

The  sea,  so  lately  smooth  as  glass,  was  now 
broken  up  into  angry  billows,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  increasing  fury,  while  the  sky  had  that 
lurid  ominous  look,  the  sure  prognostic  of  a  ga- 
thering tempest.  As  the  schooner  roso  on  the 
long  heavy  surges  Captain  Rowland  could  just 
discern,  far  down  on  the  lino  of  the  western 
horizon,  the  dark  irregular  streak  that  indicated 
the  wooded  heights  of  Ceylon,  plainly  showing  to 
his  practical  judgment  that  a  lur^c  amount  of  sail 
must  have  been  carried  to  place  such  a  distance 
between  the  Island  and  the  schooner  within  the 
few  hours  from  midnight  to  sunriso. 

"  To  tho  horrors  of  imprisonment  and  mutiny 
we  shall  have  the  anxieties  and  perils  of  a  tem- 
pest, if  not  of  a  cyclone,  and  no  ono  on  deck,  per- 
haps, fit  to  command  a  vessel  in  even  a  stifl 
breeze,"  muttcrod  the  captain,  as  his  eye  took  in 
all  the  characters  of  the  sky  and  sea. 

"This  brooding  storm  may  prove  a  source  of 
solvation  to  us,  father,"  replied  Louise,  as,  fully 
dressed  for  the  day,  she  noiselessly  entered  tho 
boudoir  and  placed  her  arm  round  her  father's 
neck.  "  I  only  hope  it  may  como  on  to  blow 
hard  nnd  continue  long  unabated." 

"Why  so,  my  darling,  ignorant  as  we  are  of 
what  capability  there  may  be  among  thoso  on 
dock  to  carry  a  ship  through  the  dangers  of  a 
gale  or  typhoon  r"  he  replied  sadly. 

"  Because  tho  storm  would  prevent  them  from 
troubling  us  for  at  least  the  time  it  lasts,  and 
there  is  always  hope  in  delay ;  and  then,  even 
if  the  worst  should  happen,  a  watery  death, 
father,  would  be  a  blessing  compared  with  the 
horrors  that  might  await  us  at  the  hands  of 
these  miscreants;  for  I  have  had  time  while 
dressing  to  realise  some  of  the  terrors  of  our 
position." 

"  Have  you  tho  courago  to  leap  with  me  from 
those  windows,  and  moot  a  voluntary  death  in 
that  raging  sea,  if  at  last  it  becomes  a  question  of 
death  or  dishonour  Y' 

" 1  am  ready  now,  father,  if  you  think  tho  timo 
is  como,"  she  replied  cheerfully. 

"No,  Louise,  not  yet.  But  I  must  go  into 
your  room,  my  love.    Where  is  Maria  Y* 

"  Sho  is  preparing  my  coffee.  Will  yon  have 
rotno,  father?" 

"  Not  now ;  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes. 
Thero  is  a  secret  in  that  room  Maria  must  not 
know ;  so  do  not  let  her  enter  or  see  by  what 
means  I  leave  the  boudoir.  Fear  nothing,  they 
will  not  visit  their  captives  for  many  hours  yet, 
and  I  will  soon  return." 

"  Go,  father ;  have  no  fear  for  mo,  Your  pro- 
mise to  return  will  give  me  strength  and  cou- 
rage." 


I  Stooping  down  and  fondly  kissing  her,  Captain 
Rowland  suddenly  turned  and  disappeared  in 
Louise's  bedroom. 

"Is  the  captain  gone,  miss?  I  heard  his 
voice  this  moment,"  exclaimed  Louise's  maid 
Maria  as  sho  entered  the  boudoir,  carrying  a 
tray  with  coffee,  from  ono  of  tho  Biuall  cabins 
that  formed  part  of  the  suite  set  apart  for  the 
captain's  daughter. 

"Merciful  Heaven!"  ejaculated  Louise,  as  she 
hastily  closed  and  locked  tho  door  that  led  into 
the  saloon,  "they  are  removing  the  battening 
from  the  skylight  and  companion;  I  hear  tho 
unlashing  of  the  ropes ;  they  will  descend  before 
he  returns."  Hastening  into  her  bedroom,  sho 
gazed  wildly  about,  and,  hurrying  from  point  to* 
point,  searched  every  place  when?  it  was  possible 
her  father  could  be  secreted,  striking  tho  satin- 
wood  panels  with  her  dclieato  hands,  and  con- 
stantly murmuring  the  despairing  cry,  "  Father, 
father,  they  aro  coming !" 

"  Lor,  miss,  tho  captain  can't  be  hero ;  he  went, 
you  know,  into  the  saloon,"  cried  the  inaid,  as 
Louise,  in  her  piteous  wail,  approached  tho  door 
that  led  into  the  boudoir. 

"  True,  true.  Did  you  hear  that  crash  r"  sho  i 
asked  as  a  coil  of  rope  was  flung  heavilv  on  tho 
deck.  "  They  aro  coming !  Hark!"  Then  with 
sudden  energy  sho  hurried  to  tho  stern,  and 
attempted  first  gently,  then  with  violence,  to  slide 
back  the  windows,  but  the  frames  resisted  all  her 
effort  k, 

"  Tho  key,  Maria !  tho  key  of  tho  windows ! 
They  have  not  been  unlocked.  Quick,  girl, 
quick  !"  sho  cried  in  imploring  accents. 

"  The  captain  locked  them  last  nipht,  miss, 
and  he  must  have  taken  the  key  with  him," 
Maria  hastened  to  explain,  as  she  in  turn  vainly 
tried  her  strength  to  move  tho  complicated 
sashes. 

"  'Tis  useless,  girl,"  Louise  answered  dreamily, 
gazing  on  the  barred  access  to  death  and  freedom. 
"  Hark  !    Oh  !  we  are  lost,  lost !" 

Folding  her  hands,  she  sank  silently  on  an 
ottoman  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  carpet,  as  the 
rending  open  of  tho  hatch  and  the  surly  voices  of 
several  men  were  heard,  with  oaths  and  impre- 
cations descending  the  companion  into  the  saloon* 
Meanwhile  Maria,  with  only  an  indefinito  idea  of 
the  danger  that  surrounded  them,  knelt  by  her 
mistress,  and  with  affectionate  solicitudo  strove 
to  induce  her  to  partake  of  tho  cotfeo  sho  had 
prepared. 

CHArTER  XIII.— WALKINO  TUB  PLANE. 

Leaving  tho  group  in  the  cabin,  or,  moro  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  the  boudoir,  wo  will  conduct 
the  render  to  tho  deck  of  tho  Diadtm  half  an 
hour  previous  to  that  first  noiso  of  uncovering 
tho  skylight  which  had  so  much  startled  and 
alarmed  the  captain's  daughter. 

"  It's  no  use  carrying  on  this  dumb  show  any 
longer  ;  here  it's  eight  bells,  and  that  blessed  old 
bloke  the  skipper  has  found  out  before  this  how 
matters  stand.  As  wo  have  plenty  of  sea  room,  a 
freshening  breeze,  and  a  glorious  offing,  it's  mere 
humbug  and  nonsense  to  stand  shilly-shallying 
any  longer  about  those  below.  Besides,  I  want 
to  have  a  squint  in  her  bunk,  sho  as  is  to  bo 
Missis  Nixon  number  si  von;  so  look  alive, 
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Josh,  rig  the  plank,  and  lot  us  got  rid  of  them 
skulking  thieves,  who  arc  a  cursed  sight  too 
honest  to  live,"  cried  tho  ex-boatswain,  hut 
now  commander,  as  the  mounting  >un,  bursting 
through  the  packed  clouds,  throw  a  gulden  halo 
ovor  ship  and  sea,  making  every  object  as  distinct 
as  day. 

"  Look  spry  there,  you  lazy  thieves,  or  may  I 
bo  te-to-taciously  chawed  up  if  you  won't  havo 
the  skipper  swearing  liko  thunder,  and  tbe  boat- 
swain's daughter  singing  over  your  shoulders 
like  a  gale  o'  wind.  Havo  ye  done  yet,  you  lazy 
lubbers  ?"  demanded  the  new-mado  first  mate, 
our  old  acquaintance  Josh,  the  tall  Yankee 
ship's  carpenter,  addressing  a  gang  of  unwashed 
ana  villainous-looking  miscreants,  who,  bearded 
to  the  eyes,  and  dressed  in  every  kind  of  fashion, 
were  slowly  and  sullenly  erecting  a  kind  of  nar- 
row platform,  running  out  some  ton  feet  from  the 
schooner's  gangway. 

"  Now,  then,  put  the  steps  handy,  you  ever- 
lasting thieves,  and  look  alive,  or  I'll  lay  my  cat 
on  your  carkises  with  such  a  will  that  it  shall 
take  two  men  to  pull  the  toils  out  again,"  ex- 
claimed Dick,  as,  with  tho  frightful  instrument  of 
torture  known  as  the  'cat  over  his  arm,  and 
advanced  to  the  office  of  boatswain,  he  ordered 
tho  men  at  the  narrow  platform. 

"  Pass  the  word  when  you  are  ready,"  shouted 
Nixon  from  the  slide  of  tho  closed  companion, 
where  he  was  seated  swinging  his  legs,  and  occa- 
sionally imbibing  deep  draughts  from  a  large 
tumbler  of  hot  rum  and  water  that  stood  beside 
him. 

"  All  right,  fckippcr,"  replied  the  Yankee,  his 
first  mate,  unceremoniously  approaching  tho  per- 
son of  his  superior,  and  emptying  tho  glass  of 
steaming  liquor  at  a  draught.  "  A  neater  plank 
was  never  rigged  for  a  cove  to  take  a  header  from 
into  eternal  smash.  Jest  look  at  that  sweet  bit 
of  a  swing-board  there." 

"  Well,  well,  it  will  do,"  growled  Nixon  vin- 
dictively, (Uncovering  the  empty  glass. 

"  Do  f  I  should  think  it  would  do,  for  a  hern- 
peror,"  he  replied  enthusiastically. 

"  Get  the  job  over,  1  tell  yer.  Don't  you  see 
I'm  burnt  up,  rcg'lar  scorched  with  impatience 
till  I  sees  my  new  doxy  ?  Here,  Sam,  brew  mo 
another  go  of  hot  grog,  hot  and  stiff.  Do  you 
hear  P* 

While  one  of  the  more  juvenilo  cut-throats, 
answering  to  tho  name  of  Sam,  hastened  forward 
to  the  cuddy  to  replenish  the  glass  a  troop  of 
eight  or  nine  clean,  well-dressed,  and  active  voting 
sailors,  each  with  his  hands  securely  bound 
behind  him,  were  marshalled  up  from  tho  otter 
hatchway  by  lioatswain  Diek,  and  placed  in  a 
line  before  the  brutal  monster  who  hod  con- 
stituted himself  chief  of  the  lawless  ruffians  who 
now  held  possession  of  tho  I)ia<Um. 

"  Well,  you  cussed  squeamish  rascals,  what  do 
you  think  you  deserve  for  giving  me  all  this 
troubled  Didn't  vou  promise  last  night  that  if  I 
spared  your  tweaking  lives  you'd,  stick  by  mo 
and  go  shares  in  all  our  adventures?  Didn't — 
fiam,  where's  my  grog? — didn't  I  take  pity  on 
you  ?  And  thin  is  the  scurvy  way  you  show  your 
gratitude,  you  loafing  rascals!  What  have* you 
got  to  say  for  yourselves  ?  Speak !  for  I'm  m  a 
thundering  hurry,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Yon  didn't  tell  us  you  were  pirates,"  replied 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  prisoners. 


I  "Or  that  you  wanted  us  to  lend  a  hand  in 
killing  Captain  Rowland,  or  do  a  mischief  to 
Miss  Louise,"  added  another,  while  a  third  re- 
plied— 

"  Wo  only  consented  to  let  you  take  the  shio 
on  condition  that  you  set  us,  with  the  captain  ana 
his  daughter,  on  shore  on  the  first  of  the  Anda- 
man Islands  you  could  make." 

"  Hold  your  croaking  tongue,  you  cursed  fo«L 
Didn't  you  know  it  was  all  only  a  plant  ?  Now, 
jest  listen  to  me.  I  ain't  going  to  have  any 
milk-and-water  spooneys  in  my  crew.  If  you're 
of  the  right  stuff,  say  so ;  if  not,  there's  an  end 
of  the  palaver.  You  all  know  what  that  means. 
Yes  or  no?" 

"  I'll  not  turn  pirate,  and  cut  innocent  people'* 
throats,  and  I'll  nave  no  hand  in  the  murder  of 
my  old  skipper,  so  I've  no  more  to  say,"  replied 
the  first  spokesman?  to  which  the  two  next  im- 
mediately responded  with  equal  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity. 

"  Send  them  adrift !"  roared  Nixon,  with  a 
savage  oath,  as  his  crew  mode  a  lane  to  the  step* 
of  tho  gangway,  and  with  their  open  knives  stood 
ready  to  cxecuto  any  order  their  chief  might 
direct. 

*«  You  sco  the  road  before  you.  Now  march," 
cried  Josh,  the  mate. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  infernal  rascal  f** 
demanded  the  first  speaker,  as  he  became  consciciu 
of  tho  preparations  made.  41  Are  we  to  walk  the 
plank  P' 

"  I  should  think  so,  rather,  and  make  baste 
about  it." 

*'  Surely  you  will  untie  our  hands  and  gi\e 
us  a  chance  for  life  ?" 

*'  Will  I  ?"  replied  Nixon,  with  a  savage  laugh. 
"  Here,  lads,  prick  them  on  with  your  knives.  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  this  first  batch,  when  the  reft, 

{erhaps,  may  come  to  their  senses.    Come,  tramp, 
say. 

"  Stay  with  us  and  take  your  chance,  lads," 
cried  tho  rest  of  the  old  crew,  as  tho  three  m« 
were  placed  in  line,  each  with  his  hands  tied  at 
tho  wrist  behind  his  back. 

"  What !  to  see  the  old  skipper's  throat  cut 
and  Miss  Louise  insulted,  and  at  last  to  be  taken 
•  up  for  pirates  and  hanged  ?   No,  messmates,  I'll 
go  now ;  and  I  would  not  care  a  curse  if  1  had 
only  my  hands  free.    Come  on,  Ned,  and  good 
bye,  old  comrades."    And  the  first  speaker  pro- 
ceeded  through  tho  double  line  of  bcardod  ruf- 
j  fians  towards  the  gangway  whero  the  '  •  plank ' ' 
!  was  erected,  preceded  by"  the  now  half-drunk 
I  Nixon,  who,  leaping  on  tho  bulwarks  and  placing 
his  back  to  tho  shrouds,  leant  luxuriously  back  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle. 

"Stop  a  bit,"  he  cried,  as  tho  first  vie:ir.> 
set  his  foot  on  tho  steps  that  led  to  the  fatal 
plank.  "  Stop  a  bit,  and  look  to  the  wondf  r.ul 
cunning  of  them  cro  brute  fishes,"' jerking  hi* 
head  towards  tho  sea,  where  tho  ociMsional  tl.i^h 
of  a  fin,  as  it  darted  like  a  glimmer  of  lightnhv 
through  the  water,  or  tho  impatient  ship  of  a 
j  broad  tail  on  the  wave,  indicated  the  u^;ir  pre- 
sence of  a  shoal  oj  sharks.  "  I'm  blessed  if  they 
!  haven't  been  hanging  about  tho  schooner  ever 
since  six  bells— ever  since  I  mndo  up  my  mind 
to  rig  a  plank.  Stop  my  backer  and  grog  if 
they  ain't  been  rubbing  their  noses  on  the  side 
o'  tho  boat,  asking  how  long  you  was  goim?  to 
keep  'em  a  waiting  for  breakfast,  over  since  three 
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o'clock  till  nigh  on  eight.  Jest  see  how  lively  they 
is."  And  ho  pointed  with  his  thumb  to  where 
the  backs  of  at  least  four  monsters  were  seen 
glinting  like  arches  of  silver  in  their  sportive  but 
ominous  attendance  on  the  ship,  ever  keeping, 
as  if  with  a  prescience  of  what  was  going  to 
take  place,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Diadem, 
and  immediately  under  the  fatal  spring-board. 
**  Unti«  vour  hands 't  Ha!  ha!  Why,  you  didn't 
know  when  you  asked  for  that  what  l  had  per- 
widod  for  you.  But  hero  you  arc,  and  thero  tbey 
be,  and  the  longer  you  keeps  them  the  savager 
thev  gets.  So  no  more  gammon,  but  stump  it, 
ana  look  sharp." 

"  Will  you  cut  our  bonds  r"  demanded  the 
chief  speaker.  "  And  I  will  jump  into  the  water 
wiliinglv." 

"  Not*  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Nixon.  "  I  wants 
to  see  how  a  shark  takes  his  breakfast  when  hi* 
•wittles  comes  naterally  like  to  his  mouth.  So 
jnst  you  mount,  haul  in  the  slack  o'  your  jaw, 
and  "rive  us  no  more  of  your  gab.  Go — do  you 

"  Yes,  I  hear ;  and,  as  you  ha%  o  refused  a  dying 
man's  request  to  you  this  day,  may  you,  when 
your  own  time  comes,  meet  with  an  enemy  who 
will  not  give  you  time  to  make  your  peace  with 
Heaven !  May  you  die  cursing  and  despairing !" 
And,  springing  up  the  few  steps,  ho  reached  the 
level  of  tho  bulwarks,  and,  without  deigning  to 
look  at  the  brutal  wretch  who  called  himself 
captain,  and  over  whoso  logs  ho  had  to  step, 
proceeded  calmly  to  the  end  of  the  plank.  For 
a  moment  ho  gazed  with  looks  of  unmitigated 
hoiror  on  the  contentious  monsters  at  his  feet, 
-which,  as  if  conscious  of  tho  crime  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  were  struggling  for  tho  foremost 
place. 

With  every  nerve  shuddering  at  tho  awful  fato 
beforo  him,  the  voung  man  turned  round  with  a 
lost  appeal  to  the  human  feelings  of  his  fellow 
roan  ;  but  the  cries  of  pain  and  shouts  of  derision 
that  encountered  him,  as  he  beheld  his  two  com- 
panions driven  along  tho  narrow  plank,  streaming 
with  blood  from  tho  stabs  intlicted  on  them,  as 
thty  were  goaded  liko  cattle  along  tho  swaying 
bridgo,  decided  him,  and  ho  turned  with  a  despair- 
ing cry  and  plunged  into  tho  foaming  water, 
followed  the  next  instant  by  his  two  companions, 
who,  with  frightful  shrieks,  wero  driven  off  the 
plank.  The  last  of  the  three,  however,  as  an  act 
of  retribution,  contrived  to  clutch  hold  of  his 
persecutor's  clothes  and  drag  him  along  with 
him.  Though  tho  pirate  with  horrible  impreca- 
tions 6truek  at  tho  victim's  hands,  neck,  and 
back,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  relinquish  his 
bold,  and  at  the  last  verge  used  his  hands  to  force 
away  the  tenacious  and  death-like  grip,  his 
efforts  proved  all  in  vain,  and,  with  a  fearful 
oath,  he  was  dragged  over  the  plank,  and  the 
blasphemous  execration  on  his  lips  turned  into 
shrieks  of  agony,  as  a  huge  monster,  dashing 
between  the  two,  severed  at  one  clash  of  its  jaws 
the  wretch's  body. 

The  light  of  their  messmate's  dreadful  fato 
bad,  as  Nixon  and  his  comrades  fully  expected, 
a  marked  effect  <>n  the  rest  of  the  crew,  who  at 
once  ncccptcd  the  conditions  offered  them,  and 
frith  seeming  heartiness  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  bearded  scoundrels,  so  late  their  masters, 
but  now  their  messmates  and  companions.  Even 
tho  brutal  Nixon,  disgusted  with  tho  revolting 


siirht  of  the  voracious  monsters  at  their  human 
banquet  and  the  pool  of  blood  floating  under  tho 
ship  s  counter,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  ordering 
tho  tarpaulin  to  be  removed,  staggered  across 
the  deck  towards  the  companion. 

M  I  could  a'most  have  taken  my  davy  oath," 
he  stammered,  hiking  with  drunkon  gravity  on 
the  accession  of  the  new  hands  to  his  own 
piratical  band.  "Could  a' most  'a  sworn  it,"  ho 
continued,  knitting  his  brows,  and  looking  awfully 
savage  at  the  remnant  of  Captain  Kowland's 
crew. 

**  Sworn  what  P'  demanded  tho  mate  Josh. 

"That  I  counted  ten  o'  them  hands,  and  I'm 
blest  if  I  can  make  out  more  than  nine,  including 
thqm  as  has  just  hopped  tho  twig.  What's  come 
of  tho  other  beggar  r 

"  He  must  'a  bolted,  liko  tho  covo  in  tho  river, 
for  I  know  ho  ain't  under  tho  hatches  nowhere*." 

"  Now,  then,  you  there,"  cried  Nixon  to  the 
half-dozen  of  the  old  crew,  "  you  know  where 
them  swivel  guns  are." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir:  down  in  tho  fore-hold  with 
tho  shot,"  replied  ono  of  the  men  ;  "  but  there's 
only  two  swivels." 

"'See  about  gcttin*  them  on  deck,  then.  Now 
where'*  the  magazine  P' 

This  was  a  question  which,  like  that  of  tho 
arm-chest  which  followed  it,  none  of  tho  men 
could  reply  to :  tho  only  man  who  knew  anything 
of  cither  was  tho  one  who  had  so  mysteriously 
disappeared.  Two  small  kegs  of  powder,  how- 
ever, wore  subsequently  found  in  tho  hold,  and, 
if  used  with  economy,  would  last  till  they  could 
make  Singapore  and  lay  in  a  proper  store. 

"  All's  clear  now,  skipper,"  cried  the  boat- 
swain, as  the  ropes  and  battening  were  removed 
from  the  skylight  and  companion. 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  Nixon.  "Perhaps  tho 
thief  is  skulking  down  hero.  We'll  soon  see. 
But  first  let  us  hail  the  old  fox.  Skipper,  ahoy !" 
he  shouted  down  the  companion.  "  Bundle  up 
hero,  and  look  lively,  if  you've  any  respect  for 
your  old  bones.  Do  you  hoar,  skipper 't  fumblo 
up.  I'm  blost  if  tho  old  feller  hasn't  got  a  lit  o' 
the  sulks." 

"  Rouse  him  with  a  shot,  to  show  him  you  aro 
in  earnest." 

"  Right  you  are.  Josh,"  and,  taking  a  pistol 
from  Ins  belt,  he  discharged  it  into  the  saloon. 
"Now,  you  old  fox,  if  you  don't  unearth  and 
shove  your  noso  on  deck  I'll  send  tho  next 
through  your  old  carkiss.  Bundle  up,  do  you 
hear?" 

But,  neither  voice  nor  pistol  meeting  with  a 
response,  Nixon  and  some  half-dozen  of  his  most 
brutal  associates  rushed  pell-mell  down  the 
companion  into  the  cabin,  searching  every  nook 
and  corner,  ripping  up  the  mattresses,  and  driving 
their  knives  into  whatever  might  secrete  even  a 
limb  of  the  person  they  so  anxiously  sought  for. 

"  He  ain't  here,  tha't's  plain.  The  old  thief  I 
s'posc  has  got  beside  tho  girl,  and  hero's  the  door 
that  leads  into  her  bunk  ;  but  locked,  by  jingo !" 
cried  Nixon,  as  ho  grasped  tho  ornamented  handlo 
and  tried  to  turn  it.  "  She's  shy,  poor  thing,  and 
lias  forgot  to  leave  us  the  key,  My !  if  she  only 
knew  it  was  her  husband"  as  was  a  wait  in  , 
wouldn't  sho  open  the  door  jolly  quick!"  And 
ho  gavo  a  brutal  laugh,  in  which  ho  was  joined 
in  boisterous  chorus  by  his  companions.  "  Well, 
as  we  oni't  got  tho  key,  tho  next  best  thing 
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as  I  know*  on  ia  «  sledge  hammer.  Pass  a 
hammer  aft;  quick!  one  o'  you  there  on  deck," 
ho  shouted  up  the  companion.  "  If  she  only 
know'd  how  impatient  I  am,  bless  her  little  eyes, 
wouldn't  she  slip  back  the  bolt  in  less  than  no 
time." 

"  I  aay,  skipper,  isn't  thore  soiuo  other  petti- 
coats aboard    '  inquired  ono  of  his  associates. 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I  know,  Tom  ?  Look 
out  for  yourself.  Only  remember  the  skipper's 
daughter  is  my  lot.  Ah!  that's  the  ticket," 
ho  ejaculated,  as  one  of  the  men  passed  a  heavy 
hammer.  "  Now,  thon,  we'll  open  the  lock  and 
unearth  the  old  fox.  Now,  lads,  I'll  show  you  a 
reg'lar  lady's  bunk,  bonnets  and  petticoats  all 
hung  round,  na  I  known  of  old.  Hero  goes 
number  ono."  And  ho  delivered  a  heavy  stroke 
at  the  door  just  abovo  the  lock.  "  And  number 
two  does  it,"  as,  with  a  still  heavier  blow  de- 
livered on  the  rich  panel,  the  door  flew  open, 
causing  Nixon  and  hts  lot  of  brutal  companions 
to  staler  back  with  cries  of  astonishment,  as 
Aladdin  might  when  tho  wonderful  garden  first 
broke  on  his  astonished  gaze. 

"  Well,  if  this  ain't  paradise,  I  should  liko  to 
know  what's  nearer  like  it,"  ejaculated  Nixon, 
alter  some  moments'  speechless  survey  of  the 
luxury  and  elegance  before  him  ;  "  and,  as  I'm  a 
sinner,  if  thore  ain't  the  two  Eves,  a  settin'  stern 
on,  as  if  there  worn't  nothing  in  life  to  sec,  and 
mo  hero  to  the  fore!  I'm  blowed  if  I  stands 
any  o'  this  gammon.  But  where  the  deuce  is  the 
old  man  r  Do  any  o'  you  sco  him  ?"  he  demanded 
of  his  companions.  "  No,  no,  the  old  skulking  , 
thief  is  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  o*  them  bunks, 
trimmed  up  iu  that  downy  fashion.  Come  along, 
lads,  we'll  soon  sec."  And,  crossing  the  thres- 
hold of  that  luxurious  apartment,  followed  by  his 
troop  of  miscreants,  Nixon  approached  tho  divan 
on  which  Louise,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  sat 
like  a  beautiful  statue,  steadfastly  gazing-  on  tho 
fast-rising  sea,  seen  through  the  partially-opened 
windows. 

"  Well,  miss,  where's  your  old  governor?"  de- 
manded Nixon,  ignoring  the  presence  of  Maria, 
who  was  seated  on  the  carpet,  close  beside  her 
mistress.  "Where's  the  skipper?"  laying  his 
huge  black  hand  on  her  soft  white  shoulder. 

With  an  indignant  flush,  that  in  an  instant  dyod 
her  face  and  neck  in  a  mantlo  of  crimson,  Louise, 
shaking  off  the  contaminating  touch  as  if  a  rep- 
tile had  stung  her,  rose  haughtily  to  her  feet,  con- 
fronting with  a  look  of  sovereign  contempt  tho 
blitck  and  bearded  ruffian  who  stood  before  her. 

"Where's  your  governor,  my  pretty  wench  ?  " 
demanded  Nixon,  when  ho  had  recovered  from 
tho  surprise,  and  almost  awe,  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  exquisito  beauty  and  com- 
manding presence  of  the  captain's  daughter. 

"  Who  do  you  mean?"  she  said,  looking  tho 
speaker  full  in  tho  faco. 

"  Who  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  tho  skipper  to  bo 
sure — your  father.    Where  is  ho ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied,  with  a  voice  that 
slightly  trembled  as  she  spoko. 

"  That's  a  lie,"  was  tho  brutal  rejoinder.  "  Oh! 
it's  no  use  your  showing  your  airs  to  me,"  ho 
added,  as  Louise  once  more,  flushed  to  tho  eyes, 
turned  with  a  quick  and  haughty  look  on  the 
scowling  speaker,  causing  Nixon,  who  cowered 
before  that  indignant  glance,  to  stammer  out  his 
deprecation.   "I'm  master,  and  I'll  pretty  soon 


lot  you  know  it  too  if  you  don't  keep  a  civil  tonga* 
in  your  hcud  and  answer  tho  questions  put  to 
you.  Where's  that  old  humbug  your  father? 
Speak,  I  toll  ye.  Curse  you!  I'm  your  master.  I>> 
ye  hear?"  And,  making  a  sudden  dutch  at  her 
wrist,  he  grasped  her  arm  us  in  a  vioo  of  iron, 
while  glaring  into  her  faco  with  a  look  of  ferocious 
passion. 

Swift  as  thought,  Louise  drew  a  small  stiMto 
from  her  dress,  which  sbo  had  only  a  few  minutes 
before  secreted  there,  and  plunged  it  in  the  ruf- 
fian's arm. 

With  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain,  Nixon  instanilv 
dropped  the  girl's  wrist,  and  would  have  struck 
her  with  his  clenched  hand  had  not  Maria  sud- 
denly pushed  him  back,  and  one  of  his  men 
boldly  stepped  between  him  and  the  insulted  cap- 
tive. 

"  No,  no,  Bkipper,  avast  there.  If  she's  to  walk 
the  nlunk,  well  and  good ;  bnt  no  blows.'* 

"Mind  your  duty,  you  mutinous  dog,  or  I'll 
send  u  leaden  pill  through  your  thick  skull  as  soon 
as  look  at  you.  Once  again  I  ask  you,  where's 
your  father?"  demanded  Nixon  of  Louise,  as  he 
bound  an  old  handkerchief  round  his  wounded 
arm. 

"  Sho  knows  nothing  of  Captain  Rowland," 
replied  Maria,  to  aavo  her  mistress  from  the  neces- 
sity of  answering. 

"  If  she  doesn't,  you  do,  my  pretty  maid,"' 
added  tho  man  who  had  interfered  to  save  Loun* 
from  Nixon's  fury,  "and  you'll  tell  us,  won't 
you '-"  and  he  leered  amorously  at  Maria. 

"  I  cannot  toll  you  what  I  do  not  know,"  re- 
joined the  girl.  "  The  captain  isn't  here,  and  if 
you  stand  there  all  day  asking  us  questions  Ba- 
ther inv  mistress  nor  I  can  tell  you  more." 

"  Wnen  did  you  sec  him  last,  you  yvoog 
minx  ?"  demanded  Nixon  savagely. 

"  Who  are  you,  to  order  about  my  young  sui- 
tress and  me?"  retorted  the  girl,  with  n  defcal 
look.  "  I'm  no  more  a  minx  than  you  are,  jm 
ugly  brute." 

"  Who  am  I  ?  I'll  soon  let  you  see  that.  Tm 
skipper  and  owner  of  this  here  schooner,  and  if 
you  don't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  Fll 
make  you  walk  the  plank  like  your  three  friends, 
who  hnvo  just  made  a  breakfast  for  those  shark* 
which  are  waiting  in  our  wake  there  for  a  dainty 
bit  like  you,"  and  he  pointed  to  where  at  the  mo- 
ment one  of  the  frightful  monsters  was  b*ea 
sporting  under  tho  stern  of  tho  vessel.  •'  Nvv, 
for  the  last  time,  where's  tho  skipper  ?" 

Overcoming  the  horror  that  she,  together  with 
her  mistress,  experienced  at  hearing  of  tbr 
fate  of  a  part  of  the  crew,  Maria  replied,  as  her 
eyo  wandered  with  uneasy  loathing  towards  th# 
revolting  monster,  which  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  his  position  under  the  stern-posts — 

"  1  tell  you  again  I  do  not  know.  He  ws* 
here  a  few  minutes  before  you  entered,  and  went 
into  the  saloon." 

"  That  be  blowed !  But  I  ain't  to  be  put  off 
with  that  gammon,  so  I  shall  just  do  myself  the 

filoasure  of  searching  your  bunks  first ;  so  look 
ively  and  show  tho  way.    The  old  beggar  can't 
be  far  off,"  he  muttered. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  EXPEDITION  TO  JAVA. 

Wh  en  Holland  fell  into  the  power  of  Nopoleon 
lUe  British  government  determined  to  sei/.o  tho 
Batch  East  Indies,  and  hold  them  at  all  events 
till  the  termination  of  tho  war  that  was  then 
desolating  Europe.  Upon  these  settlements  an 
extraordinary  value  had  been  placed  by  tho  Dutch, 
who  used  to  call  Java  the  most  preciyus  jewel  in 
tho  diadem  of  the  Company,  and  its  capital,  Ba- 
tavia,  the  Queen  of  tho  Last. 

The  preparations  for  tho  reduction  of  Java  woro 
upon  a  considerable  scale.  The  army,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  was  divided 
into  four  brigades — ono  forming  the  advance,  two 
the  line,  and  one  tho  -eservc.   Nominally  the 


force  employed  on  this  expedition  amounted  to 
12,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  Europeans, 
but  so  many  of  the  troops  wero  disabled  by  sick- 
ness that  the  number  capable  of  service  was 
occasionally  reduced  to  little  more  than  one-half. 

Tho  expedition,  which  was  accompanied  by  tho 
governor-general  himself  (Lord  Minto),  soiled 
Mala.ca.  and  arrived  in  tin.-  Untavia  roads 
on  tho  4th  of  August,  1811.  Tho  landing  of  tho 
troops  took  place  without  resistance,  and  on  tho 
next  day  the  position  of  tho  army  was  ad- 
vanced towards  Batavia,  which  was  surrendered 
two  days  after  by  the  burghers,  tho  garrison 
having  retreated  to  WeltevTeden.  General  Jan- 
sens  being  summoned  to  surrender  tho  island, 
replied  that  ho  would  defend  his  chargo  to  the  last 
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extremity ;  but,  aa  many  circumstances  combined 
to  excite  n  suspicion  that  I  ho  enemy  meditated  an 
•attack  during  tho  night,  the  troops  were  silently 
gut  under  arms  and  ordered  to  bivouac  in  the  great 
square  in  front  of  the  town-house.  This  had 
scarcely  been  effected  when  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
column  appeared  and  opened  a  fire  of  muske'ry  ; 
but  ColoucI  Gillespie  having  sallied  out  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  with  the  intention  of  (harping  the 
assailants  in  fiank,  tho  firing  immediately  ceased, 
and  no  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  tho  enemy  du- 
ring the  night. 

Early  on  tho  morning  of  the  10th  of  August 
the  troops,  as  well  as  tho  inhabitant,  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  a  Malay  bring  fortunately  discovered, 
with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  in  tho  net  of  ig- 
niting somo  wooden  magazines  containing  a  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowder. 
Ho  was  taken  and  handed.  Is  or  was  this  tho 
only  instance  of  treachery  the  troops  had  to  con- 
tend with.  Tho  commanding  oftieor's  quarters 
were  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  who  had  the  baseness 
to  poison  the  coffee  prepared  for  the  breakfast  of 
Colonel  Gillespie  and  his  staff;  but  the  atrocious 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  tho  effects  of  the  poison 
having  manifested  themselves  before  sufficient 
had  been  taken  to  produce  the  intended  murder. 
In  the  confusion  of  tho  moment  the  villain 
escaped. 

On  tho  same  day  Colonol  Gillcspio  advanced 
with  his  corps  towards  the  enemy's  cantonment  at 
WeltevTeden,  supported  by  two  fiank  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  found  them  at  a  short  distance 
beyond,  in  a  position  strongly  defended  by 
an  abbatis,  occupied  by  3000  of  their  bes't 
troops  and  four  guns  of  horso  artillery.  It  was 
promptly  attacked  by  Gillespie,  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  carried  at  tho  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

But  the  enemy,  though  vanquished,  wero  still 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  invading  force, 
and  intrenched  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
between  a  wide  river  and  a  broad  and  deep  canal, 
neither  of  which  was  fordable.  Their  position 
was  further  defended  by  a  deep  trench  strongly 
palisaded,  seven  redoubts,  and  many  batteries, 
tho  fort  of  Meester  Corselis  being  in  tho  centre, 
and  the  wholo  of  the  works  defended  by  a  nume- 
rous and  well -organised  artillery. 

This  formidable  position  Giilespio,  with  his 
characteristic  energy,  determined  to  carry  by 
storm,  and  at  dawn  of  day  on  the  26th  of  August 
tho  assault  was  made. 

It  was  proposed  to  surprise  one  of  the  redoubts 
constructed  by  the  enemy  beyond  tho  canal,  to 
endeavour  to  cross  tho  bridge  over  that  water 
with  the  fugitives,  and  then  to  assault  tho  re- 
doubts within  the  lines.  The  enemy  was  under 
anus  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  General  Jan- 
sens  was  in  the  advanced  redoubt  when  the  attack 
commenced. 

After  a  long  th'tnur  through  a  closo  and  intri- 
cate country  Colonel  Gillespie  came  on  their  ad- 
vance, which  he  routed  almost  instantly,  and 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  proceeded,  under  a 
heavy  tire  of  graj>o  and  musketry,  to  tho  ad- 
vanced redoubt,  of  which  he  was  soon  in  posses- 
sion. He  then,  in  accordance  with  tho  proposed 
plan,  crossed  tho  bridge,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  carried  with  tho  bayonet  a  second  re- 
doubt. The  operations  of  other  columns  wero 
directed  with  equal  success  against  different  parts 


of  the  works  ;  but  the  explosion,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  of  tho  magazine  of  one  of  th-'re- 
doubts  destroyed  a  number  of  brave  men  and  ciffi- 
cers  who  were  crowded  on  its  ramparts,  wh;cL 
the  enemy  had  just  abandoned. 

The  park  of  artillery  was  also  attacked  anl 
carried  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  a  body  d 
cavalry  which  had  formed  to  defend  it  speedily 

Eut  to  flight.  A  strong  body  of  the  enemy  wb 
ad  taken  their  position  in  the  lines  in  front  of 
Fort  Corsclia  were  attacked  and  driven  from  th^rc, 
and  the  fort  taken.  The  enemy  was  now  cxri- 
pletely  put  to  flight  ;  a  vigorous  pursuit  followed, 
and  tho  whole  of  the  flying  army  was  either 
killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  So  close  was  tb» 
combat  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  almost  e rery 
officer  was  engaged  hand  to  hand.  Colonel  Gl- 
lespie.  in  person,  took  prisoners  two  general  *  olJ 
a  colonel,  and  another  colonel  fell  by  his  hani 
General  Jansens  succeeded  with  some  difficulty 
in  reaching  Buitenzorg,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  with  a  few  cavalry,  the  sole  remains  of  ^ 
armv  of  10,000  men. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  tho  British  was  severe, 
that  of  the  enemy  still  moro  so.  About  MM 
of  the  latter  wero  buried  in  tho  work*,  msav 
perished  in  the  river,  and  many  in  the  digit. 
Nearly  5000  were  made  prisoners,  among  wh-ra 
were  threo  general  officers,  thirty -four  feil 
officers,  seventy  captains,  and  150  subaltern*,  h 
the  Anglo-Indian  army  about  1.50  nun,  Europe 
and  native,  were  killed  or  missing,  and  upward* 
of  700  wounded. 

The  conquest  of  the  island  might  now  be  c «• 
sidered  as  achieved,  but  General  Jansens  ttl 
held  out,  and  took  up  in  succession  two  or  tor? 
other  positions,  with  a  view  of  making  ht^ 
against  the  invaders.  But  all  his  efforts  w«e 
vain :  ho  was  driven  from  them  all,  and  arai 
finally  compelled  to  give  up  the  island,  and  M 
surrender  with  all  that  remained  of  his  army. 

The  Sultan  of  Palimbang,  a  chief  in  the  souii- 
eastern  part  of  Svmatua,  no  sooner  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  success  of  tho  British  itrms  than  V 
formed  the  atrocious  resolution  of  destroying  the 
Dutch  resident,  and  every  male  person  "l*ka.:- 
ing  to  tho  factory  at  Palimbang,  not  exceptir: 
even  children,  and  of  nuing  the  fort  to  the  trrour  . 
This  horrible  scheme  he  executed,  the  number  J 
persons  thus  wantonly  massacred  being  near.} 
100,  thirty  of  whom  were  European  born. 

Tho  destruction  of  the  fort  being  »»n  act  U 
hostility  against  those  to  whom  tho  Dutch  esta- 
blishments had  been  transferred  by  right  of  con- 
quest, Colonel  Gillespie  was  sent  thither  with  lev1 
men  to  assert  the  rights  of  tho  British  Gov.rr- 
ment,  and  to  punish  the  faithlessness  and  crueltiM 
of  the  sultan.  After  a  tedious  progress,  whir, 
was  considerably  retarded  by  currents  and  con- 
trary winds,  the  expedition  camo  to  anchor  i>nth< 
15th  of  April,  1812,  opposite  the  west  channel  «i 
the  Palimbang  river,  on  which  the  sultan  floi. 
having  removed  his  treasures  and  his  women  it.*  > 
the  interior,  and  left  the  fort,  palace,  and  city  i_ 
a  sta:o  of  inconceivable  disorder. 

On  learning  this  stato  of  affairs  Gillesp  i- 
pushed  on  with  a  few  men  in  the  light  boat**:  ■ 
put  a  stop  to  the  confusion  and  carnage  that  wer* 
taking  place  in  the  city,  which  on  their  arro^l 
presented  an  awful  scene  of  murder  and  pilhvre 
The  most  dreadful  shrieks  and  yells  were  hearl 
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in  all  directions,  and  conflagrations  appeared  in 
various  places.  An  eye-witness  declares  that 
'•romance  never  described  anything  half  bo 
liidoous,  nor  has  the  invention  of  the  imagination 
ever  given  representations  equally  appalling." 

Amidst  these  horrors  Colonel  Gillespie  stepped 
on  shore,  accompanied  by  only  seven  grenadiers, 
and  proceeded  into  the  city,  surrounded  by  the 
plittering  weapons  of  ferocious  Arabs  and  trea- 
cherous Malays.  On  approaching1  the  palace  tho 
horrors  of  the  spectacle  were  aggravated.  Tho 
npartraenta  had  Wn  ransacked,  the  pavements 
tmd  floors  were  flowing  with  blood,  the  flames 
■were  rapidly  consuming  all  that  plunder  had 
spared,  and  while  they  were  pursuing  their  de- 
vastating career  the  crackling  of  the  bamboos  is 
said  to  have  resembled  the  discharge  of  musketry. 
At  intervals  the  roofs  of  tho  various  buildings  foil 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  descent  of  torrents  of  rain,  the  fire  continued 
to  spread,  and  threatened  even  that  part  of  tho 
palace  whero  the  British  forces  were  compelled  to 
take  up  their  temporary  abode. 

This  forco  consisted  of  only  a  few  grenadiers 
and  seamen,  and  they  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hordes  of  assassins.  Tho  best  means  of 
defence  were  adopted  by  the  little  band  till  the 
arrival  at  midnight  of  a  small  reinforcement  under 
Major  French,  of  the  89th,  and  another  in  the 
morning,  under  Colonel  MeLeod,  of  tho  59th. 
.Resistance  was  now  no  longer  thought  of,  and 
the  resolution  of  Colonel  Gillespie  had  thus, 
without  tho  loss  of  a  man,  placed  in  tho  pos- 
session of  the  British  the  city,  fort,  and  batteries, 
defended  by  242  pieces  of  cannon  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  subjugation  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  power,  parts  of  Java  remained  in  a 
disturbed  state,  and,  amongst  others,  the  Sultan  of 
Djoejocarta,  one  of  tho  most  turbulont  and  in- 
triguing of  the  native  princes,  manifested  a  hostile 
disposition  to  tho  British  government.  By  his 
agency  a  confederacy  was  formed  of  all  the  native 
courts,  tho  object  of  which  was  to  expel  all 
European  settlers  of  every  country,  and  to  sweep 
from  tho  island  every  vestige  of  European  power. 

As  soon  as  tho  design  became  Known  the 
lieutenant-governor  (Mr.  Raffles)  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  immediately  proceeded  to 
Djoejocarta  with  such  military  force  as  could  be 
collected,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Colonel  Gillespie,  who  had  opportunely  arrived 
from  Palimbang.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
negotiate,  but  without  success,  and  it  was  e'ear 
there  was  nothing  left  but  an  appeal  to  force. 

Tho  residence  of  tho  sultan  was  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ditch  with  drawbridges,  possessing  a  strong  high 
rampart  with  bastions,  and  defended  by  nearly 
100  pieces  of  cannon.  In  tho  interior  wore  nume- 
rous squares  and  courtyards,  inclosed  with  high 
•wails,  and  all  defensible.  Tho  principal  entrance 
or  square  in  front  had  a  doublo  row  of  cannon 
facing  the  gate,  and  was  tlinkcd  with  newly- 
erected  batteries  right  and  left  ;  17,000  regular 
troops  manned  the  works,  and  an  armed  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100,000  surrounded  tho  palace 
for  miles,  and  occupied  the  walls  and  fastnesses 
along  the  sides  of  tho  various  roads. 

But  nothing  could  deter  the  Anglo-Indian 
nrmy,  led  on  by  the  dauntless  Gillespie.  Two 
hours  before  day  tho  leaders  of  columns  received 
their  orders,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  execute 


them.   The  assault  was  made  by  escalade,  and 

was  completely  successful.  The  British  force 
quickly  occupied  tho  ramparts,  and  turned  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  against  himself.  The  sultan 
was  taken  in  his  stronghold.  He  was  subse- 
quently deposed,  and  the  hereditary  prince  raised 
to  tho  throne.  The  other  confederated  princes 
readily  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  to  thorn. 
Tho  conquest  of  Java  was  thus  complete,  and  the 
British  power  was  not  only  paramount  in  tho 
island,  but  established  throughout  the  East  with- 
out a  European  rival. 


PRIVATEERING  IN  THE  SOUTII 

PACIFIC. 

The  history  of  the  war  of  independence  in  tho 
western  states  of  South  America  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  instances  of  remarkable  adven- 
ture. Desultory  in  its  nature,  and  unconnected 
in  its  details,  that  war  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
call  into  activity  the  latent  energies  of  those  who 
participated  in  its  perils ;  and  the  spirit  of  bold 
enterprise  to  which  it  gave  riso  was  shared  no 
less  by  those  who  fared  on  the  sea  than  by  the 
scattered  guerilla  parties  on  tho  continent.  The 
banner  of  freedom,  indeed,  had  hardly  been  raised 
on  the  towers  of  Valparaiso  when  numerous 
bands  of  hardy  seamen  fitted  out  their  barques  for 
predatory  adventure,  and  privateers,  in  par- 
ticular, received  both  encouragement  and  assis- 
tance from  tho  insurgent  government,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  weaken,  by  every  possible  means, 
tho  maritime  power  of  tho  mother  country. 
Foreigners,  as  well  as  Americans,  eagerly  em- 
barked in  the  business  of  legalised  plunder,  not 
from  any  principle  of  patriotism,  it  is  obvious, 
but  upon  mere  mercenary  speculation.  British 
sailors,  more  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
were  enamoured  of  the  exploits  which  such  a  field 
of  enterprise  presented  for  their  achievement,  and 
many  of  them  left  their  peaceful  London  and 
I  Liverpool  traders  to  share,  if  not  in  tho  honours, 
|  at  lea>t  in  the  anticipated  profit  and  pleasure  of  a 
I  emirse,  perhaps  a  life,  of  perpetual  hostility. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane's  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Chili  privateering  was  nearly  at  its 
height  in  the  South  American  seas,  and  it  is  to 
that  period— namely,  to  1818 — that  tho  following 
isolated  passage  of  history  belongs. 

Soon  after  Valparaiso  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  a  few  British  seamen 
resolved  to  set  upas  privateers  on  the  Chilian  and 
,  Peruvian  coasts.    With  this  view  (having,  in  tho 
first  instance,  procured  the  governor's  licence), 
they  purchased  an  old  West  Indian  drugger-boat, 
as  sorry-looking  it  craft  as  ever  venturod  a  lcaguo 
to  sea  ;  but  the  small  stock  of  dollars  which  they 
had  succeeded  in  scraping  together  did  not  enablu 
!  them  to  purchase  one  better  fitted  for  their  pur- 
!  pose.    Having  taken  a  few  additional  hands  into 
j  partnership,  they  soon  put  a  deck  upon  her,  and 
|  otherwise  rigged  her  out  in  pretty  tolerable  style. 
|  They  next  collected  a  quantity  of  old  arms,  con- 
sisting of  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  boarding- 
|  pikes,  and  two  small  swivels,  which  they  mounted 
•  on  the  boat's  timber  heads;  but,  as  they  were  to 
'  trust  chiefly  to  boarding,  they  took  on  board  no 
cannon:  their  barque,  indeed,  was,  from  its 
diminutivo  size,  utterly  unfit  for  this  grand 
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instrument  of  war.  Altogether  their  outfit  and 
the  object  of  it  seemed  somewhat  of  a  burlosquo 
upon  ordinary  privateering  ;  but  they  were  good- 
humoured  fellows,  fond  of  a  joke,  and  their  own 
master*,  so  that  they  did  not  mind  the  mirth  and 
harmless  ridicule  which  their  armament  oxcited. 

Thus  equipped,  and  having  stowed  on  board 
a  few  bales  of  dry  jerk  beef,  with  some  other  no- 
cessary  articles  of  provision,  they  put  to  sea,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  everything  they  should 
meet  with.  The  crew  consisted  of  sixteen  hands, 
commanded  by  one  Mackay,  a  Scotchman,  who 
had  a  short  timo  before  resigned  the  office  of 
h toward  in  a  south-sea  whaler,  and  who  had  origi- 
nally projected  this  mad-like  ncheme.  They  had 
only  one  course  to  follow,  for  the  trade  wind, 
which  blows  for  a  considerable  part  of  tho  year 
constantly  from  tho  south,  carried  them  briskly 
up  the  wide  coast  of  Peru.  On  their  voyage, 
which  was  extended  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  Lima,  they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  single  legitimate  prize;  but,  running 
short  of  provisions,  they  wero  Boon  forced  to  put 
under  contribution  such  trading  vessels  and  boats 
as  they  happened  to  fall  in  with.  Supporting 
themselves  entirely  by  compulsory  levies,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  lost  all  proper  sense  of  a  dis- 
i inction  between  plundering  and  privateering; 
but  the  plea  of  necessity  was  always  at  hand  to 
satisfy  their  not  over-scrupulous  consciences  that 
iu  employing  such  means  to  supply  their  wants 
they  did  nothing  morally  wrong — or  at  least 
that,  circumstanced  as  they  wero,  their  doings 
amounted,  at  the  utmost,  to  justifiable  marauding. 
Their  acts  of  depredation  became  so  frequent, 
however,  and  in  some  instances  of  so  aggravated 
a  character,  that  they  soon  oxcited  alarm  through- 
out the  whole  coast.  Even  at  Lima  they  wero 
heard  of.  At  one  period,  indeed,  it  was  seriously 
intended  by  tho  authorities  thero  to  despatch  a 
small  force  to  consign  tho  d rugger  and  her  pilfer- 
ing crew  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  but  they 
were  saved  tho  trouble  of  carrying  their  threat 
into  execution.  The  offenders  soon  brought  on 
their  own  apparent  ruin  ;  for,  dreaded  by  friends 
no  loss  than  by  foes,  they  wore  in  a  few  weeks 
shunned  and  run  from  by  every  barque  that  hove 
in  sight.  Smugglers,  as  well  as  people  of  their 
own  calling,  refused  not  only  to  reliovo  their 
wants,  but  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  them, 
and  they  were  at  the  same  time  denied  all  com- 
munication with  tho  peaceful  citi/.ens  on  shore. 
Thus  situated,  both  their  provisions  and  water 
wero  speedily  exhausted,  and,  to  add  to  thoir  dis- 
tress, their  littlo  vessel  became  leaky  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  was  almost  wholly  unfit  for  sea, 
whilo  they  wero  themselves  worn  out  with  tho 
constant  exertion  which  was  necessary  to  keep 
her  afloat. 

They  were  therefore  compelled  to  turn  to- 
wards Valparaiso,  but,  under  tho  difficulties 
they  had  to  encounter,  the  attempt  to  reach  that 
port  was  almost  a  hopeless  one.  The  wind  blew 
right  ahead,  whilo  they  neither  had  provisions 
nor  were  in  a  situation  in  other  respects  to 
venture  upwards  of  a  hundred  milos  from  land, 
in  order  to  fall  under  tho  north  trado  wind.  In 
these  painful  circumstances,  and  not  daring  to 
touch  at  any  of  tho  intermediate  ports,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  sweep  back  to  Valparaiso. 
They  were  not  without  some  apprehension,  too, 
that  Spanish  frigates  might  be  cruising  on  tho 


coast,  into  whose  hands  they  knew  it  would  to 
certain  destruction  to  fall.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  their  spirits  flagged  a  little,  and  that  they 
now  crept  along  the  coast  with  a  degree  of  cau- 
tion that  contrasted  strikingly  with  their  former 
reckless  disregard  of  all  danger.    It  was  only 
during  the  night,  indeed,  that  they  coasted  along: 
during  the  day  they  skulked  in  close  to  the  land, 
concealing  themselves  in  unfrequented  creeks  and 
among  the  rocks,  where  they  employed  themselves 
in  fishing,  now  the  only  means  by  which  they  ob- 
tained a  subsistence. 

While  thus  fighting  their  way  against  fortune 
and  the  winds  they  chanced  to  fall  in  with  an 
Indian  fisherman,  whom  they  made  prisoner,  with 
the  view  of  procuring  from  him  information  re- 
specting tho  state  of  the  coast ;  and  they  had  an 
eye  also  to  his  fishing  apparatus,  as  veil  as  to  t'to 
benefit  of  his  superior  skill  in  tho  art  of  using  it, 
for  by  this  time  they  were  sorely  pressed  by  the 
common  wants  of  our  nature.    By  the  Indus 
they  were  informed  that  the  coast  was  clear  ci 
king's  ships,  that  an  armed  merchantman  from 
Old  Spain  had  arrived  at  Arioa  (a  fortified  town 
still  in  tho  hands  of  tho  royalists)  a  few  days 
before,  and  that  she  was  lying  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fort,  ready  to  discharge  a  valuable 
cargo.    Their  disappointment  at  having  missed 
the  opportunity  of  falling  in  with  so  rich  a  pru>-, 
in  consequence  of  useless  and  in  other  respects 
hurtful  delays,  was  extreme,  for  they  entertained 
I  no  doubt  whatever  that  had  they  been  down  in 
J  time,  as  they  would  have  been  but  for  these 
delays,  tho  Minerva  would  havo  been  the  reward 
of  ail  their  privations.    Disappointment  is  not  a 
feeling  that  arises  in  tho  mind  and  then  instanta- 
neously passes  away :  it  recurs  again  and  again 
to  vex  the  spirit,  and  to  rouse  its  energies  to  re- 
deem tho  mistaken  or  neglected  stop  by  which  it 
has  been  troubled.  With  the  crow  of  the  druggff- 
boat  it  operated  with  instantaneous  effect,  and 
they  were  at  the  same  time  stimulated  by  the 
I  severe  pressure  of  existing  necessities  to  funn 
the  desperate  resolution  of  attempting  the  capture 
of  tho  Minerva.    But  then,  on  further  interro- 
gation, the  Indian  added  that,  besides  beii£ 
armed  with  five-and-twenty  guns,  and  lying,  a* 
tho  vessel  did,  within  musket-shot  of  a  sxr&i 
battery,  Bho  had  received  on  board,  in  addition  to 
a  numerous  crew,  upwards  of  250  Spanish  si- 
diers,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  protecting  b«f 
from  any  piratical  or  predal  attack.    These  were 
;  difficulties  which  to  tho  ordinary  run  of  mortals 
would  havo  been  considered  as  absolutely  insur- 
mountable ;  but  by  the  handful  of  famishing  tar* 
they  wero  viewed  in  no  such  light.   The  crew  of 
tho  Minerva  did  not  enter  into  their  calculation 
at  all,  for,  once  on  board,  with  cutlass  in  band, 
they  would  speedily  overcome  them  ;  and  the  fort, 
though  strong  enough  to  blow  them  out  of  the 
water  in  five  minutes,  would  not  surely  (so  the? 
reasoned  among  themselves)  bo  so  regardless  of 
Spanish  lifo  and  Spanish  property  as  to  sink  the 
'  Mtnerva  in  order  to  destroy  a  few  impertinent 
I  marauders  already  on  board  of  her.   The  formid- 
able guard  of  soldiers  could  not,  however,  'we  w 
conveniently  disposed  of.   To  attempt  a  fair 
stand-up  fight  with  a  force  numerically  so  isr 
superior  would  bo  to  court  certain  destruction.  I' 
therefore  appeared  to  them  that  tho  only  uieani 
by  which  tho  difficulty  might,  by  possibility,  m 
I  obviated  was  to  board  tho  vessel  by  surprise  «*» 
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midnight,  and  to  secure  her  hatches — a  plan  suf- 
ficiently simple  in  itself,  and  effectual,  too,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  promptly  accomplished. 

A  council  of  war,  consisting  of  all  hands, 
having  been  held,  the  scheme  underwent  solemn 
but  by  no  means  deliberate  discussion,  and  was 
pronounced  quite  practicable  !  This  point  finally 
settled  to  every  one's  entire  satisfaction,  and 
evening  coming  on,  they  stole  out  from  among 
the  rocks  where  they  had  been  concealed  during 
the  day,  and  hove  warily  down  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  semicircular  bay,  in  the  innermost 
verge  of  which  stands  the  beautiful  town  of  Arica. 
Before  daybreak  they  again  betook  themselves  to 
a  hiding-place,  close  on  shore,  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  distant  from  Arica;  and  ero  the  sun  had 
boon  an  hour  above  the  horizon  each  in  his  turn 
bad  slipped  out  in  the  Indian's  canoe  to  enjoy  a 
stolen  peep  at  tho  expected  prize.  Their  arms 
nnd  ammunition  were  now  carefully  overhauled. 
Every  pistol  received  a  fresh  flint,  and  its  lock  a 
touch  of  oil ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powder 
was  spread  out  on  an  old  topsail  to  dry  in  the 
sun ;  and  while  engaged  in  settling  the  details 
of  the  assault  they  employed  their  hands  in 
giving  their  rusty  cutlasses  the  keen  edge  of  a 
razor.  All  this  day  a  little  putrid  water  was  their  ■ 
only  refreshment,  for  they  had  not  had  leisure  to 
attempt  tho  capture  of  a  single  fish ;  but  their  : 
mental  anxiety  was  sufficiently  intense  to  absorb 
all  consciousness  of  physical  wants. 

The  poor  Indian  fisherman  was  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  dark  as  to  the  important  part 
that  was  to  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  affair.  He 
happened  to  be  the  only  one  on  board  who  could 
speak  Spanish  with  sufficient  fluency  to  escape 
instant  detection ;  and  in  tho  event  of  being 
challenged  by  the  Minerva's  sentinels  he  was  I 
instructed  to  say  that  they  were  the  bearers  of 
despatches  for  tho  captain  from  tho  commander  of 
the  Spanish  fleet. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  died  away  into  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  moon  rose  with  just  as  much 
light  as  sufficed  to  render  objects  close  at  hand 
sufficiently  distinguishable,  while  there  was  not 
onough  or  it  to  expose  to  view  those  at  a  distance. 
Thus  favoured,  tho  sixteen  lion-hearted  British 
seamen  left  their  lurking-place  and  stole  into  the 
bay  towards  the  Minerva.  About  midnight  the 
dull  light  of  a  lantern  on  board  becamo  visible, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  dim  outline 
of  the  vessel's  hull  was  discovered.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  drugger's  oars  were  suspended,  to  allow 
her  crow  to  draw  one  deep  breath  before  striking 
the  desperate  blow.  During  this  pause  each  man 
ascertained  that  his  brace  of  pistols  was  in  his 
belt,  and  his  cutlass  and  boarding-piko  at  hand. 

Their  courage  required  no  H  screwing  up,"  for 
in  one  and  all  of  them  it  naturally  remained  at 
all  times  above  the  "sticking-point;"  but  at  this 
moment  of  suspense  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  their  breasts  were  swelled  with  a  tumult  of 
distracting  emotion,  and  with  that  burning  solici- 
tude which  is  produced,  oven  in  the  breasts  of  the  I 
bravest,  by  the  consciousness  that  tho  moment 
has  arrived  when  nought  remains  but  to  do  or 
die.  Agitated  but  not  confuse  1  by  these  feelings, 
the  drugger's  crew  rowed  fearlessly  forward  upon 
the  Minerva's  larboard  sido.    All  was  quiet  until  I 
they  reached  within  musket-shot  of  the  ship :  it 
was  then  that  the  night-wateh  sung  out  a  chal-  I 
lenge. 


"  Despatches  from  the  fleet  for  the  captain/' 
was  the  fisherman's  answer. 

"  Keep  off  ;  the  captain  is  on  shore,"  replied 
the  sentry. 

"Pull  on,  pull  on,  ye  devils,"  whispered 
Mack  ay. 

**  Stand  off,  you  there,  or  I'll  sink  you,  by 
Saint  Maria,"  reiterated  the  sentry,  and,  tho 
threat  having  been  disregarded,  he  fired  his  mus- 
ket into  the  boat,  but  without  effect. 

"  Slap  alongside,  my  lads,"  cried  Tom  Martin; 
M  keep  clear  o  her  stinsaUs." 

But  Tom's  warning  was  too  late,  for  at  this 
most  critical  moment  the  drugger's  mast  and 
cordage  ran  foul  of  tho  Minerva's  swinging-boom, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  large  ships,  had  been  rigged 
out  for  the  purposo  of  mooring  the  boats,  and,  a 
considerable  swell  causing  the  Minerva  to  roll 
heavily,  the  difficulty  of  boarding  even  without 
resistance  was,  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  now  placed,  rendered  almost  insurmount- 
able. Not  a  moment,  however,  was  lost.  Martin, 
firing  a  pistol  among  a  knot  of  Spaniards  who 
had  suddenly  collected  on  tho  gangway,  seized 
hold  of  the  Minerva's  "  quis  work,"  and,  mount- 
ing tho  swinging-boom,  was  instantly  on  board. 
He  was  speedily  followed  by  several  of  his  ship- 
mates, who,  without  uttering  a  word,  commenced 
an  almost  unresisted  attack  on  the  astonished 
Spaniards.  Meanwhile  tho  drugger  had  been 
swung  round  by  the  swell  till  she  came  right 
alongside  of  the  Minerva,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  assailants  easily  scrambled  on  deck.  Tho 
conflict  was  bloody,  but  of  brief  duration,  for  so 
instantaneous  had  been  the  assault,  and  so  panic- 
struck  were  the  Spaniards  by  its  temerity,  that 
they  made  little  or  no  resistance,  and  their  un- 
expected visitors  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
driving  those  who  had  escaped  with  life  down  the 
hatchway.  The  only  man  amongst  them,  indeed, 
who  defended  himself  with  true  courage  was  the 
Minerva's  boatswain.  This  brave  fellow,  who 
encountered  Mackay,  placed  his  back  against  tho 
bulwarks,  and  defended  himself  nobly,  but,  having 
refused  lo  ask  for  quarter,  his  antagonist  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  cut  him  down. 

The  hatches  were  now  secured  upon  tho 
multitude  below,  the  captives  of  the  sixteen  dare- 
devils above ;  and  the  closing  of  the  hatches  was 
accompanied  by  an  information  that  the  slightest 
attempt  to  alarm  the  fort  or  to  recapture  the  ship 
would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  discharge  of 
grape-shot  through  the  decks. 

Here,  then,  was  the  Minerva,  and  her  guards 
and  crew,  fairly  in  the  hands  of  our  heroes ;  but 
they  had  yet  much  to  do  before  being  absolutely 
secure  of  their  prize.  On  looking  around  them 
they  discovered  that  not  only  were  her  topmasts 
•truck,  but  that  all  her  sails  were  unbent,  and  her 
foreyard  lying  across  the  forecastle — her  dock 
being,  at  tho  same  time,  "lumbered  up"  with 
goods  intended  for  disembarkation  next  morning. 
In  this  state  it  was  impossible  that  the  vessel 
could  sail  an  inch,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  fur  an  entire  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  they  got  on  board,  and  at  day-dawn  the  fort 
would  at  once  discover  what  had  happened ;  so 
the  Indian  was  despatched  to  tho  cuddy,  where 
a  number  of  the  defeated  seamen  had  taken 
refuge,  to  learn  where  the  sails  had  been  stowed. 
They  were  bolow,  and  tho  rolling  of  several 
guns  from  the  ship's  side  to  the  middle  of  tho 
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deck,  with  a  few  intimations,  u  upon  oath,"  that 
they  were  ready  for  the  work  of  destruction,  soon 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  hand  the  (sails  up  on 
deck.  These  got,  all  the  hands  were  immediately 
at  work.  The  topmasts  wero  swayed  away,  as 
also  the  foreyard  and  topsail-yards.  In  any  other 
than  the  most  desperate  circumstances  they  would 
have  hecn  altogether  unequal  to  the  fatigue  which, 
exhausted  as  they  wero  by  previous  labour  and 
want,  they  sustained  in  putting  the  vessel  in  such 
trim  as  to  enable  her  to  sail  out  of  the  harbour. 
At  length  tho  sails  were  bent,  but  then  there  was 
hardly  enough  wind  to  make  them  tlap  against 
the  masts.  It  was,  in  met,  and  had  been  during 
the  whole  night,  a  perfect  calm.  The  situation  of 
the  cantors  became  every  moment  more  perilous. 
Should  morning  dawn  upon  them  where  they  lay 
they  wero  lost,  for  what  defence  could  they  make 
inst  a  combined  attack  from  the  forts  and  from 
the  boats  of  Arica  ?  Already  voices  wero 
heard  on  the  shoro,  and  they  dreaded  that  an  early 
visit  to  the  ship  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
custom-house  officers.  They  were  in  an  agony  of 
hope,  fear,  and  anxiety  ;  ana  yet  what  could  they 
do  t  Why,  without  wind  they  could  do  nothing. 
To  escape  now  in  their  own  drugger  appeared 
utterly  impossible,  for  the  lighter  sailing  boats  of 
the  Aricans  would  soon  overtake  and  capture  her. 
At  this  most  critical  moment — not  half  an  hour 
before  daybreak — a  slight  breeze  did  spring  up, 
and  in  an  instant  their  hearts  were  as  much  elated 
as  the  instant  before  they  had  been  cast  down. 
The  cables  were  immediately  cut,  tho  aails  set, 
and  the  Minerva  stood  out  to  sea.  The  breeze 
was  light,  however,  and  before  sho  was  beyond 
the  range  of  the  fort  the  Aricans,  to  their  utter 
astonishment  (for  they  could  not  conjecture  what 
had  happened,  as  no  other  vessel  was  in  sight),  saw 
the  Minerva  bearing  briskly  down  towards  Moro- 
filanco,  a  promontory  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  several  miles  distant  from  Arica.  With  the 
strong  military  force  on  board,  they  could  not 

fersuado  themselves  that  there  oxisted  a  possi- 
ility  of  her  having  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 
The  most  natural  conclusion  was  that  the  soldiers 
themselves  had  made  a  joint  speculation  of  her. 
Tho  alarm  was  immediately  given  in  tho  fort  and 
throughout  Arica  ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  harbour  and  beach  were  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  sailors  ready  to  embark  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  ship,  in  the  hope  that  as  the  morning 
advanced  the  breeze  would  dio  away. 

The  Minerva  had  just  rounded  the  blunt  point 
of  Moro-Blanco,  when,  aa  the  Aricans  had 
anticipated,  it  became  a  dead  calm,  and  she  once 
more  lay  like  a  log  upon  the  water.  Here,  then, 
wero  the  captors  again  in  a  situation  not  much 
better  than  that  from  which  they  had  so  recently 
escaped.  They  were  not  to  be  daunted,  howover, 
by  this  fresh  difficulty,  but,  ordering  the  Spaniards 
on  deck  by  two  at  a  time,  they  pinioned  them, 
and  shipped  them  on  board  the  drugger,  the  ship's 
launch,  and  small  boats,  reserving  only  one  of  tho 
smallest  for  their  own  use.  This  accomplished, 
they  pointed  the  gunB  towards  the  boats,  ordering 
the  Spaniards  on  shore,  a  small  number  of  rowers 
remaining  unbound,  and  threatened  to  blow  them 
out  of  the  water  on  the  slightest  indication  of 
•  disposition  to  disobey  orders.  They  now  took 
ft  natch  of  refreshment,  which  to  their  empty 
stomachs  and  exhausted  frames  vats  true  balm, 
and  then  hurried  to  prepare  for  tho  attack,  which, 


as  a  matter  of  course,  was  to  be  expected  from 
Arica.    They  double-shotted  the  ship  s  guns  with 

Erapo,  and,  unloosing  those  on  the  starboard  side, 
rought  them  over  to  the  larboard,  on  which  side, 
being  that  opposite  Arica,  the  attack  was  naturally 
to  be  anticipated.  They  soon  smashed  out  rude 
port-holea  in  the  bulwarks,  and  pointed  the 
cannon. 

In  the  meantime  the  crew  of  the  Minerva,  with 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  reached  Arica,  where  the 
particulars  of  the  exploit  were  immediately  mad? 
known.  Not  a  moment  waa  lost  in  manning  the 
boats  that  could  be  collected.  Their  number  wa 
not  great,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  crowded  with 
men,  who,  had  they  been  all  cannibals,  would  have 
made  but  a  sorry  breakfast  of  the  sixteen  half- 
starved  hands  on  board  the  Minerva.  Having 
learnt  the  precise  number  of  the  Minerva' i  captors, 
their  exasperation  at  the  audacity  of  the  adventure 
was  unbounded  ;  but  for  so  daring  an  insult  they 
promised  themselves  the  satisfaction  of  making 
an  immediate  return  of  moat  ample  vengeance. 
They  were,  in  fact,  so  filled  with  resentment,  and 
so  anxious  for  revenge,  that  they  neglected  to  be 
cautious.  In  the  hurry  and  heat  of  the  moment 
they  seemed  only  to  strive  which  should  first 
reach  the  Minerva  by  the  shorte8t  road.  To  men 
of  cooler  passion  ana  calmer  judgment  it  would 
probably  have  occurred  that  the  safest,  and  in 
other  respects  tho  beet  mode  of  attack,  woold 
have  been  to  disperse  the  boats,*  and,  by  sur- 
rounding the  vessel,  be  in  a  situation  to  board  on 
all  points  at  once.  Had  this  been  done,  the  hand- 
ful of  Englishmen  must  inevitably  have  been  cut 
to  pieces.  But  the  Spaniards  did  not  ojndescend 
to  consume  time  in  concerting  a  plan  of  co- 
operation. Thev  pulled  on  in  a  body,  to  devour, 
as  they  said,  the  devoted  Englishmen.  The 
Englishmen,  however,  were  prepared  for  them. 
As  the  fleet  of  boats  approached  they  ooolly  took 
their  aim  with  every  gun  on  board.  The  boot* 
advancing  in  a  dense  extended  line,  each  gun  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  particular  parts  of  them,  so 
that  there  should  bo  no  useless  expenditure  of 
powder  and  shot.  The  Minerva  being  a  deep- 
waisted  vessel,  with  a  top-gallant  forecastle  and 
poop,  the  boats'  crews  did  not  discover  the  pre- 
parations that  had  been  made  for  their  reception; 
so  they  continued  pulling  on  until  they  were 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  ship's  side.  At  that 
moment  Mackay,  to  whom  all  eyes  on  board  the 
Minerva  wero  now  directed,  everything  having 
been  in  perfect  readiness,  gave  the  signal  to 
"fire."  A  shower  of  millstones  could  not  have 
been  productive  of  more  frightful  effects.  The 
moment  before  the  boats  were  in  gallant  amy, 
burdened  with  some  hundreds  of  bold  hearts  in- 
flamed with  rage  and  revenge — the  next  it  was 
aa  if  the  besom  of  destruction  had  gone  over  them. 
To  use  a  homely  simile,  the  broadside  of  heavy 
grape  mado  a  commotion  among  the  boats  similar 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  an  unexpected  shut 
from  a  well- loaded  fowling-piece  among  a  flock 
of  ducks  on  the  bosom  of  a  pond.  Instead  of  one 
such  shot,  however,  five-ana-twenty  double  shot* 
of  grape  and  canister  were  sent  by  deliberate  aim 
among  the  boats  of  Arica,  and  e*u  h  shot  struck 
its  allotted  portion  of  the  lino  of  attack.  At  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  when  the  smoke 
cleared  awav  even  tho  drugger's  crew  were 
appalled.  The  grape  had  swept  the  entire  line, 
carrying  death  and  destruction  before  it ;  and  the 
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■  roar  was  in  an  instant  succeeded  by  the 
loud  shrieks  of  tho  wounded  and  drowning. 
Several  boats  wero  sunk,  others  wero  fast  sink- 
ing-, while  those  that  swam  were  soon  overloaded 
by  such  as  had  scrambled  into  them  or  had  been 
picked  out  of  tho  water  :  some  of  the  craft,  indeed, 
were  in  this  way  swamped,  and  their  crews  suffered 
to  perish,  for  thire  existed  no  means  of  saving 
them.  All  around  was  covered  with  shattered 
planks,  drifting;  oars,  and  the  still  buoyant  bodies 
of  tho  killed,  while  hero  and  thero  wero  seen 
wounded  soldiers,  sailors,  and  citizens  engaged 
in  an  ineffectual  struggle  for  life. 

The  surviving-  boats  soon  made  for  Arica,  and 
the  authorities  thero  wisely  resolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  to  disturb  tho  new  masters  of  tho 
JftfttTM.  One  of  these,  tho  same  Tom  Martin 
whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
from  whom  this  narrative  has  l>een  chiefly  derived, 
was  informed,  some  years  afterwards,  that  the 
Minerva  $  fatal  broadside  consigned  to  eternity 
upwards  of  150  men ! 

Not  the  least  surprising  incident  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Mackay  and  his  shipmates  remains  to 
be  related.  Alter  having  deliberately  put  tho 
ship  in  proper  sailing  trim  they  stood  out  to  sea, 
in  order  to  catch  the  trade  wind,  which,  at  tho 
distance  of  150  miles  from  the  land,  blew  at  that 
season  from  tho  north.  Having  reached  this 
wind,  they  bore  down  on  Valparaiso,  with  the 
view  of  disposing  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  of 
dividing  their  spoil.  Off  Valparaiso  lay  a  strong 
Spanish  fleet,  blockading  the  port ;  but  of  this 
circumstance  our  adventurers  were  not  aware ; 
neither  did  they  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  an  obstacle  of  so  formidable  a  nature  was  at 
all  likely  to  oppose  itself  to  the  completion  of  an 
adventure  already  so  nearly  crowned  with  success. 
At  nightfall,  previous  to  the  morning  when  they 
expect*  d  to  reach  Valparaiso,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  noar  that  city  to  distinguish  the  fleet 
that  lav  in  the  offing ;  so,  the  wind  being  favour- 
able, they  skimmed  over  the  waves  with  hearts 
bounding  in  the  pride  of  being  tho  undisputed 
masters  of  so  gallant  a  ship  and  all  she  contained, 
little  dreading  the  danger  into  which  they  were 
about  to  fall.  On  they  went,  however,  and,  a 
dense  fog  coming  on  at  day-dawn,  they  Bailed 
through  the  very  thickest  of  tho  Spanish  fleet,  not 
only  without  either  seeing  or  being  seen  bv  a 
single  ship,  but  without  even  suffering  that 
annoyance  which  is  produced  by  a  consciousness 
of  being  in  a  position  of  extreme  danger ;  and 
before  tho  fog  cleared  away  they  lay  safely 
moored  below  the  fort  of  Valparaiso— so  true  docs 
it  seem  that  "  fortune  favours  the  brave !" 

On  the  morning  they  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  governor  of  the  city,  by  whom  the 
Minerva  was  declared  a  lawful  prize,  and  all 
Valparaiso  resounded  with  the  praises  of  her 
cantors'  heroism. 

The  vessel  and  her  cargo  turned  out  a  prize  of 
great  value,  and  the  English  tars  soon  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  what  appeared  to  them 
inexhaustible  riches.  They  would  not  have  been 
true  British  seamen,  however,  had  they  hoarded 
up  their  wealth.  No  less  characteristic  of  their 
profession  was  the  reckless  intrepidity  which  ono 
and  all  of  them  had  displayed  than  was  the  pro- 
fusion of  their  expenditure  after  getting  fairly  on 
shore.  Each  got  his  riding-horse  and  his  sweet- 
heart, of  course.    They  gavo  balls,  grand  theatri- 


cal parties,  and  all  sorts  of  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments ;  and  when  they  met,  as  they  often  did,  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  with  them  to  toss  up 
for  a  score  of  dollars,  or  to  piny  "evens  or  odds 
for  a  handful  or  a  pocketful  at  a  time.  In  a  few 
years  afterwards  so  effectual  had  been  tho  exer- 
(  tions  of  some  of  them  to  get  rid  of  their  money 
that  they  again  found  themselves  before  tho  mast 
in  Lord  C.^hrane's  fleet ;  others,  more  provident, 
established  themselves  as  respectable  and  sub- 
stantial citizens ;  while  Mackay  became  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  merchants  and  ship- 
owners in  Valparaiso. 


THE  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 

If  wo  could  imagine  one  word  that,  sounded  in 
the  ear  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  might  remind  him 
of  his  death-knell,  that  word  would  bo  Moscow. 
What  imparted  tho  first  shock  to  tho  apparently 
adamantine  throne  of  Imperial  France  x  Mos- 
cow. What  caused  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
to  take  heart  and  gather  like  vultures  round  the 
Dictator  of  Europe?  Moscow.  What  was  the 
fertilo  parent  of  those  horrid  reverses  at  Leipsic 
and  at  Waterloo  '(  Moscow.  When  we  say  Mos- 
cow wo  mean  that  invasion  of  Russia  which 
came  to  its  full-stop  in  the  flames  of  Moscow. 

Napoloeon  having  fought  his  way  into  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  Prince  Kutusoff  mado  a  final 
stand  against  him  at  the  Moskwa,  near  Borodino. 
The  passage  of  the  river,  however,  was  forced  in 
spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  Kutusoff  determined,  in  opposition  to 
many  members  of  the  council  of  war,  to  sacrifice 
tho  city  in  order  to  save  tho  empire.  The  stores 
from  the  arsenal,  together  with  the  public  trea- 
sures, had  been  already  transported  from  Moscow 
and  secured.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
now  followed  with  their  moveable  property  ; 
17,000  wounded  were  conveyed  in  4000  waggons, 
leaving  only  2000  severely  wounded  and  sick  in 
the  hospitals  of  Moscow.  The  army  retired  to 
Kaluga.  The  governor  of  Moscow,  Count  Ros- 
topchin,  in  the  meantime  prepared  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  maintaining  himself  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  He  set  fire  to  his  beauti- 
ful country  seat  near  Moscow,  and  others,  equally 
determined  not  to  see  their  property  in  tho  hands 
of  the  enemy,  did  tho  same ;  and  many  citizens 
loudly  exclaimed  that  it  would  be  better  to  burn 
Moscow  than  to  give  it  up  to  the  French.  But 
Count  Rostopchin  could  only  effect  the  de- 
parture of  tho  civil  and  military  authorities,  toge- 
ther with  tho  officers  of  tho  fire  department  and 
2100  firemen,  with  ninety-six  fire-engines.  These, 
as  belonging  to  tho  military,  wero  despatched 
from  Moscow  a  day  before  tho  entry  of  the  enemy. 
The  prisons  wore  not  opened,  but  cleared,  and  tho 
prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Nishnei-Novogorod, 
under  an  escort,  two  days  before  the  arrival  of 
tho  French.  About  half  of  tho  inhabitants  re- 
maining at  Moscow  were  a  mcro  mob,  many  of 
whom  iuay  have  profited  by  the  universal  disorder 
to  set  fire  to  several  houses  that  they  might  the 
better  plunder.  Tho  conflagration  of  Moscow, 
which  in  the  course  of  three  days  consumed  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  houses,  was,  according  to  uni- 
versal opinion,  not  accidental,  but  a  preconcerted 
plan,  and  the  order  of  Count  Rostopchin. 
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On  the  3rd  of  September  the  fire  commenced, 
but  that  quarter  of  tho  town  called  the  White 
City  was  preserved  by  the  French,  until  four  dis- 
tinct explosions  destroyed  it,  shook  the  whole  city 
to  its  foundation,  and  proclaimed  the  salvation  of 
Russia  in  the  tinal  departure  of  the  enemy.  M. 
le  Beaume,  an  officer  in  the  French  army  attached 
to  the  division  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  gives  a  most  animated 
picture  of  the  dreadful  scene  of  desolation. 

"The  most  heart-rending  scene,  says  he, 
which  my  imagination  ever  conceived,  far  sur- 
passing the  saddest  story  in  ancient  or  modern 
history,  now  presented  itself  to  my  eyes.  A  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Moscow,  terrified  at  our 
arrival,  had  concealed  themselves  in  cellars  or 
secret  recesses  of  their  houses.  As  the  fire  spread 
around  wo  saw  them  rushing  in  despair  from 
their  various  asylums.  They  uttered  no  impre- 
cation ;  they  breathed  no  complaint ;  fear  had 
rendered  them  dumb;  and,  hastily  snatching  up 
their  precious  effects,  they  fled  before  the  flames. 
Others  of  greater  sensibility,  and  actuated  by  the 
general  feelings  of  nature,  saved  only  their  pa- 
rents or  their  infants,  who  were  closely  clasped  in 
their  arms.  They  were  followed  by  their  other 
children,  running  as  fast  an  their  little  strength 
would  permit,  and  with  all  the  wildnoss  of  childish 
terror  vociferating  tho  beloved  name  of  mother. 
The  old  people,  borne  down  by  grief  more  than  by 
age,  had  not  sufficient  power  to  follow  their  fami- 
lies, and  expired  near  the  houses  in  which  they 
were  born.  The  streets,  tho  public  places,  and 
particularly  the  churches  wore  filled  with  these 
unhappy  people,  who,  lying  on  the  remains  of 
their  property,  suffered  even  without  a  murmur. 
No  cry,  no  complaint  was  heard.  Both  the  con- 
queror and  tho  conquered  were  equally  hardened. 

The  fire,  whose  ravages  could  not  be  re- 
strained, soon  reached  the  finest  parts  of  the  city. 
Those  palaces  which  we  had  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  their  architecture  and  the  elegance  of 
their  furniture  were  enveloped  in  the  flames. 
Their  magnificent  fronts,  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  statues,  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash  on 
tho  fragments  of  the  pillars  which  had  supported 
I.  The  churches,  though  covered  with  iron 
lead,  were  likewise  destroyed,  and  with 
t  those  beautiful  steeples  which  we  had  seen 
the  night  before  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver. 
The  hospitals,  tx>,  which  contained  more  than 
12,000  wounded,  soon  began  to  burn.  This  of- 
fered a  dreadful  and  harrowing  spectacle.  Al- 
most all  these  poor  wretches  perished.  A  few 
who  still  lingered  were  seen  crawling,  half  burnt, 
among  tho  smoking  ruins,  and  others,  groaning 
under  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  endeavourtd  in  vain 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  horrible  destruc- 
tion which  surrounded  them. 

The  next  day  the  different  streets  could  no 
longer  be  distinguished,  and  tho  places  on  which 
the  houses  had  stood  were  marked  only  by  con- 
fused heaps  of  stones,  calcined  and  black.  On 
whatever  side  we  turned  we  saw  only  ruin  and 
flames.  Tho  fire  raged  ns  if  it  were  fanned  by 
some  invisible  power.  The  most  extensive  range 
of  buildings  seemed  to  kindle,  to  burn,  and  to 
disappear  in  an  instant. 

How  shall  I  describo  the  confusion  and  tu- 
mult when  permission  was  granted  to  pillage  this 
immense  city  ?  Soldiers,  sutlers,  and  galley  slaves 
eagerly  ran  through  the  streets,  penetrating  into 


the  deserted  palaces,  and  carrying  a  tray  evsry- 
thing  which  could  gratify  their  avarice.  Sots* 
covered  themselves  with  stuffs  richly  worked  with 
gold  and  silk ;  some  were  enveloped  in  \mu\M 
and  costly  furs ;  while  others  dressed  themseiva 
in  women's  and  children's  pelisses,  and  even  tfc, 
galley  slaves  concealed  their  rags  under  the  art 
splendid  garments  of  the  court.  The  rest  crowik 
into  the  cellars,  and,  forcing  open  the  doors,  dnti 
to  excess  the  most  luscious  wines,  and  carried  c< 
an  immense  booty.   Tho  flames,  obstructing  t& 
passage  of  the  principal  streets,  often  obit?* 
them  to  retrace  their  steps.   Thus,  wandem: 
from  place  to  place,  through  an  immense  ton. 
the  avenues  of  which  they  did  not  know,  u>7 
sought  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  free  » 
labyrinth  of  fire.   The  love  of  plunder  inducpi 
our  soldiers  to  brave  every  danger.   They  jnc- 
pitated  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  flaae* 
They  waded  in  blood,  treading  upon  the  d«J 
bodies  without  remorse,  whilst  the  rains  of  tk 
houses,  mixed  with  burning  coals,  fell  thick  <a 


About  the  dawn  of  day  I  witnessed  s  sp* 
taclo  at  once  affecting  and  terrible— a  orotd  t 
the  miserable  inhabitants  drawing,  upon 


mean  vehicles,  all  that  they  had  been  i 
from  the  conflagration.  "  The  soldiers 
robbed  them  of  their  horses,  the  men  and  raar- 
wcre  slowly  and  painfully  dragging  aloof  tba* 
little  carts,  some  of  which  contained  an  itfe 
mother,  others  a  paralytic  old  man,  and  otben 
the  miserable  wrecks  of  half-consumed  furaitsr 
Children,  half  naked,  followed  these  interests: 
groups.  Affliction,  to  which  their  age  i»  cts- 
monly  a  stranger,  was  impressed  on  their  fea- 
tures ;  and  when  the  soldiers  approached 
thev  ran  crying  into  the  arms  of  their  mother* 
When  the  conflagration  had  ceased  many  : 
the  Moscovites  who  hod  sought  refuge  ia  * 
neighbouring  forests  re-entered  the  city,  wfcn 
they  sought  in  vain  for  their  houses,  or  for  shel*^" 
in  the  temples,  which  had  also  been  destroys. 
The  public  walks  presented  s  revolting  "p***1; 
The  ground  was  thickly  strewed  with  a* 
bodies,  and  from  many  of  the  half-burnt  treat* 
suspended  the  body  of  an  incendiary." 

The  signal  patriotism  of  sacrificing  the  city  -i 
order  to  subdue  the  enemy  actuated  all  rank 


A  Russian  servant,  whose  master  had  qatfti 
Moscow  on  the  entrance  of  the  French,  rematsr 
behind  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  eec* 
himself  in  the  house,  which  was  then  occupy 
by  one  of  Bonaparte's  chief  officers  of  the  « 
majcur.    Ho  was  frequently  detected  and  dt- 
missed,  but  at  length  was  admitted,  on  pretet 
of  taking  care  of  the  furniture  and  other  propef ' 
of  his  absent  master.   No  sooner,  however,  had  ~ 
fixed  himself  in  his  old  quarters  than  be 
discovered  making  several  ineffectual  attempt* ' 
set  the  house  on  fire,  and  when  interrogated 
to  his  motive  for  such  extraordinary  ox>i- 
coolly  replied  that  "  everything  around  him  *■ 
burning,  and  he  did  not  see  why  his  mast,  : 
house  should  escape."    With  a  degree  of  lexuT 
almost  surprising  in  an  enraged  enemy,  he  W 
only  thrust  out  of  doors,  discontented  at  hii  or. 
want  of  succcoss,  and  evidently  considering 
master  and  himself  disgraced  by  not  being  p*- 
mitted  to  partake  of  the  general  sacrifice. 

The  celebrated  retreat  of  the  French  from  lb 
city  is  a  subject  of  such  general  interest  tost  r. 
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give  it  in  the  words  of  the  same  officer.  The 
annals  of  ancient  and  modern  warfare,  in  the  vast 
catalogue  of  woes  which  they  record,  do  not 
present  a  parallel  to  the  sufferings  of  tho  French 
on  their  retreat  from  Moscow — sufferings  neither 
cheered  by  hope  nor  mitigated  by  the  slightest 
rolief.  The  army,  in  its  retreat,  had  to  encamp 
on  the  bare  snow,  in  the  midst  of  the  severest 
winter  which  even  Russia  ever  experienced.  Tho 
soldiers,  without  shoes,  and  almost  without 
clothes,  were  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  famine ; 
sitting  on  their  knapsacks,  the  cold  buried  some 
in  a  temporary,  but  more  in  an  eternal,  sleep. 
Those  who  were  able  to  rise  from  this  benumbing 
posture  only  did  it  to  broil  some  slices  of  horse- 
flesh, perhaps  cut  from  their  favourite  charger,  or 
to  melt  a  few  morsels  of  ice.  Even  wood  often 
failed  them  for  their  Area,  and  the  troops  destroyed 
the  very  houses  in  which  their  generals  lodged. 

In  the  march  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  in 
order,  as  hunger — imperious  hunger — seduced 
them  from  their  colours,  and  threw  their  columns 
into  confusion.  In  this  aggravated  scone  of  suffer- 
ing none  had  more  cause  to  complain  than  the 
Frenchwomen  who  accompanied  the  army  from 
Moscow.  Many  of  them  on  foot,  with  shoes  of  stuff 
little  calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  frozen 
Know,  and  clad  in  old  robes  of  silk,  or  tho  thinnest 
muslin,  were  glad  to  cover  themselves  with  tattered 
pieces  of  military  cloaks,  torn  from  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  soldiers.  Their  situation  would  have  drawn 
tears  from  the  hardest  hearts  if  dire  necessity 
had  not  stifled  in  every  bosom  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  Tho  cold  was  so  severe  that  men 
were  frozen  to  death  in  tho  ranks,  and  at  every 


step  were  seen  the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
stretched  on  the  snow. 

The  guard  of  honour  of  Italy,  which  originally 
consisted  of  350  young  men,  selected  from  the 
first  families,  all  perished,  except  eight,  in  the 
most  deplorable  manner.  Unaccustomed  to  shoe 
their  horses  or  mend  their  garments,  they  wero 
obliged  to  submit  to  theso  offices  when  tho  artifi- 
cers and  servants  attached  to  their  regiment  were 
no  more.  Having  lost  their  horses,  they  were 
unable  long  to  support  the  fatigues  of  continual 
marches.  Confounded  with  tho  stragglers,  they 
remained  in  the  rear  without  food,  and  some  of 
them  were  seen  wrapped  in  tho  tattered  remains 
of  their  cloaks ;  others,  mounted  on  wretched 
horses,  suddenly  fainted  from  weakness  and  hun- 
ger, and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  In  this  manner  the 
descendants  of  the  noblest  families  perished  far 
more  miserably  than  the  common  soldier. 

In  marching  from  Smolcusko  a  spectacle  the 
most  horrid  presented  itself.  The  carciAoa  of  tho 
horses,  of  which  30,000  perished  in  a  few  days, 
covered  and  blocked  up  tho  way.  At  every 
bivouac  were  sera  trees  at  the  foot  of  which  tho 
soldiers  had  attempted  to  light  a  fire,  but  the 
poor  wretches  hod  perished  ere  they  could  ac- 
complish thoir  object ;  around  the  green  branches 
which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  kindlo 
they  lay  stretched  in  such  numbers  that  they 
would  nave  obstructed  the  road  had  not  tho 
soldiers  been  often  employed  in  throwing  them 
into  the  ditches  and  ruts. 

These  horrors,  far  from  exciting  sensibility, 
hardened  the  hearts  of  tho  soldiers.  The  best 
friends  no  longer  recognised  each  other.  Every 
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one  preferred  saving  tho  plunder  of  Moscow 
rather  than  the  life  of  his  comrade.  On  nil  sides 
were  beard  tho  groans  of  tho  dying  and  the 
lamentable  erics  of  those  who  were  abandoned. 
When  tho  Trench  army  reached  the  lieresina,  after 
one  month's  march,  it  was  reduced  to  30,000  men ; 
40,000  had  been  taken  prisoners,  with  twenty- 
seven  generals  and  600  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
40,000  more  had  died  of  fatigue  and  famine,  or  in 
the  different  battles  which  they  were  obliged 
to  fight  in  their  retreat. 

At  Liadoui  three  barns,  principally  filled  with 
wounded  soldiers,  were  burnt.  Tho  most  ac- 
tive saved  themselves  by  leaping  out  of  the 
windows ;  but  tho  sic  k  and  wounded,  being  un- 
able to  move,  saw,  with  horrible  consternation, 
tho  flames*  rapidly  advancing  to  devour  them. 
Eagerly  did  thoy  cry  to  their  comrades,  through 
tho  whirlwinds  of  fire,  to  shorten  their  sufferings. 
"  i'iro  upon  us !  fire  upon  us !  at  the  head !  at  the 
head !  Do  not  hesitate!  '  were  the  cries  which  pro- 
ceeded from  every  part  of  the  building,  nor  did 
they  cease  till  toe  painful  duty  of  humanity 
dictated  a  compliance  with  thoir  entreaties,  or 
they  had  pcriidicd  in  the  flames. 

When  the  army  reached  tho  Beresina,  although 
there  were  two  bridges,  one  for  the  carriage*,  the 
other  for  the  foot  soldiers,  yet  the  crowd  was  so 
great,  and  such  the  anxiety  to  get  over,  that  tho 
way  was  completely  obstructed,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  move.  Tho  bridge  for  f  he  carriages 
and  tho  cavalry  broke  down,  and  the  baggage  and 
artillery  then  advanced  towards  tho  other  bridge, 
and  attempted  to  force  a  passage.  Then  began  a 
frightful  contention  between  the  foot  soldiers  and 
the  horsemen.  Many  perished  by  the  hands  of 
thoir  comrades,  a  great  number  were  suffocated 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  the.  dead  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  so  choked  every  avenue  that  it 
was  necessary  to  climb  over  mountains  of  car- 
casses to  arrive  at  the  river.  Some  who  wero 
buried  in  these  horrible  heaps  still  breathed  and. 
struggling  with  the  agonies  of  death,  caught  hola 
of  those  who  mounted  over  them,  and  were  in- 
humanly kicked  and  remorselessly  trod  under 
foot.  During  this  contention  the  multitude, 
which  followed  like  a  furious  wave,  swept  away 
while  it  increased  the  number  of  victims. 

At  length  the  Russians,  continually  reinforced 
by  fresh  troops,  advanced  in  a  mas*,  and  drovo 
their  enemies  on  the  bridge,  where  the  most 
dreadful  struggle  took  place.  Tho  strongest 
threw  into  tho  river  those  who  wero  weaker  and 
unfortunately  hindered  their  passage,  or  un- 
feelingly trampled  under  foot  all  tho  sjck  whom 
they  found  in  their  way.  Many  hundreds  wero 
crushed  to  death  by  tie  wheels  of  the  cannon. 
Some,  hoping  to  save  themselves  by  swimming, 
were  frozen  in  the  middle  of  tho  river,  or  perished 
on  pieces  of  ice  which  were  forced  to  the  bottom. 
Thousands,  driven  to  despair,  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  tho  Beresiua,  and  were  lost  in  the 
waves.  One  poor  woman  was  hemmed  in  the  ice 
in  tho  middle,  of  the  river  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms  until  sho  gradually  sank,  with  the  most 
piercing  cries.  Ihe  destruction  of  the  bridge  by 
the  Russians  threw  into  their  hands  all  that 
had  not  passed  it,  while  those  who  escaped  had 
new  miseries  to  encounter  scarcely  less  for- 
midable in  their  way  to  the  Niemen,  where  they 
arrived  on  tho  13th  of  December  1812. 

Of  400,000  warriors  who  had  crossed  the 


Niemen  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  lii 
months  before,  scarcely  20,000  repassed  it.  Such 
was  the  dreadful  havoc  which  a  Russian  wtnt<r 
caused  to  the  finest,  best-appointed,  and  mo*t 
powerful  army  that  ever  took  the  field. 


A  THREE  HOURS'  DUEL. 

Thbke  are  few  quarrels  that  cannot  be  mi- 
cably  arranged  by  judicious  seconds,  if  the  lit  or 
blow  have  not  passed ;  but  those  who  deal  in  such 
acts  or  expressions  generally  lose  their  lives  in 
duelling.  Many  have  fallen  in  this  war,  mi 
many  but  narrowly  escaped,  owing  to  the  alnwt? 
impossibility  of  settling  tho  matter  without  » 
bloody  or  protracted  combat.  Two  officers,  » 
lieutenant  and  a  surgeon,  quarrelled  in  this  wit 
at  Ostend  in  1815.  They  wero  intimate  friends, 
and  had  differed  in  a  public  coffee-room  about  i 
trifling  bet  at  backgammon,  when  the  lieutaua: 
gavo  the  unqualified  lie  to  tho  other  in  a  hoi 
voice,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen. 
Tho  surgeon  instantly  knocked  him  down,  aod 
in  his  rage  kicked  him  out  of  the  room. 

A  message  was  sent  next  day  from  the  Un- 
tenant at  twelvo  o'clock,  and  a  meeting  w 
appointed  to  take  place  at  four,  outside  the  ram- 
parts. Tho  purttes  met,  each  attended  by  » 
second.  There  were  also  a  mutual  friend  and  * 
Flemish  surgeon.  Tho  combatants  took  their 
distance  at  ten  paces.  The  earth  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  afforded  therefore  a  greater  chanc*  ot 
a  hit  from  either  side ;  but  the  evening  wu  driv- 
ing in  dusky.  There  was  scarcely  a  word  »pokm 
by  any  of  the  party,  and,  from  the  nature  of  tl* 
quarrel,  no  hope  of  separating  without  blood  n» 
entertained.  The  combatants  stood  back  to  back, 
close  together,  and  each  marched  five  paces,  wbrt 
tho  words  "  Halt  !  Jront  !  Jire  /"  were  given. 

They  fired,  the  surgeon  in  a  very  elerauJ 
direction  above  his  antagonist's  bead,  the  lieu- 
tenant point-blank  at  his  man,  without  ettert 
The  former  fired  as  described  without  letting  hi* 
second  previously  know  that  he  intended  to  & 
so,  and  (as  he  afterwards  declared)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the  affair,  he  feeling  satisfel 
that  his  antagonist,  although  tho  first  aggie*--*, 
was  in  no  way  his  creditor.  This,  however,  «* 
unnoticed  by  both  his  own  second  and  that  of  hu 
opponent. 

It  was  now  demanded  by  the  lieutenant's  pirty 
whether  tho  surgeon  was  disposed  to  apologia 
and  answered  in  the  negative.  The  pistol*  we 
again  loaded,  and  the  surgeon,  seeing  that  no- 
thing but  blood  or  apology  could  terminate  u» 
matter,  proposed  by  his  second  to  advance  two 
paces  closer  every  round.  This  was  declined  by 
the  lieuleunnt's  party.  The  word  was  again 
given,  and  it  was  evident  that  neither  of  tbe 
combatants  intended  to  leave  their  next  shot  <<> 
chance,  for  each  took  deliberate  aim  while  on' 
could  count  ten:  yet,  strange  to  say  (althourb 
both  well-known  good  shots),  neither  ball  toj* 
effect.  They  certainly  could  not  have  been  tatsy 
hairs'  breadth  from  fate. 

It  was  now  getting  dark ;  the  apology  was 
again  demanded,  ana  again  refused.  Anotlx*' 
round  was  inevitable ;  but  there  were  no  m<« 
balls  which  would  fit  both  pistols.  It  was  there- 
fore proposed  that  tho  seconds  should  return  tJ 
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the  town  for  them.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
combatants  retired  both  to  a  cottage  or  farmhouse 
near,  whore  they  coolly  sat  by  the  kitchen  tire 
while  the  balls  were  preparing,  at  least  half  au 
hour,  for  it  wns  necessary  to  cast  the  balls.  It 
was  by  this  time  settled  nipht,  but  the  moon  rose 
very  bright,  which,  together  with  the  reflection 
from  the  snow,  gave  a  tolerably  pood  light.  The 
men  took  their  ground  once  more  ;  all  parties 
silent,  again  was  the  word  given,  and  again  de- 
liberate and  flower  aim  was  taken.  One  pistol 
missed  fire,  the  other  was  harmless. 

There  had  now  been  three  hours  spent.  Tho 
seconds,  however,  consulted,  and  both  the  com- 
batants shni  lc  h  ind?.  It  was  a  heart- sickening 
scene  to  all,  and  more  so  when  it  was  observed 
that  en  eh  of  the  opponents  expressed  himself 
liappy  that  the  other  nad  escaped.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  say  that  when  the  surgeon  explained 
(nil  Wing  then  over)  that  he  had  fired  in  tho  air 
the  most  generous  assurance  was  given  that  if  it 
bad  been  known  to  the  lieutenant's  party  at  the 
time  they  would  not  havo  fired  another  shot. 
The  surgeon  declared  that  he  did  so  from  a  repug- 
nance to  tire  at  his  friend,  when  he  felt  that  he 
had  taken  summary  satisfaction  the  night  before : 
he  therefore  tired  obliquely,  and  not  palpably  up- 
wards, in  hopes  that  one  shot  would  satisfy  the 
lieutenant  without  affording  a  chanco  to  mis- 
construe his  own  good  feeling  towards  him. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLBCnOK  OF 

Cnit  Incidents  m  IJabal  t£||tilito  %  iff. 


VALOUR  ITS  OWN  REWARD. 

A  Prvbsian  general  had  a  dangerous  defilo 
to  pass.  On  the  right  roso  a  steep  hill,  on  tho 
left  lay  a  marsh,  and  at  the  end  a  bridge,  tho  solo 
outlet.  From  the  hill  the  enemy  harassed  the 
troops,  whom  tho  general,  with  a  view  of  saving 
the  bagpnge  (part  of  which  belonged  to  himself), 
had  left  in  a  defenceless  condition.    Their  ranks 


broken,  and  they  were  hurried  in  great 
disorder  towards  the  bridge. 

Zieten,  who  followed  with  the  rear-guard,  per- 
ceiving tho  confusion  they  were  in,  flow  to  the 
spot,  where  he  found  the  cannon  abandoned,  tho 
horses  killed,  the  artillerymen  without  ammuni- 
tion, and  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  The  dis- 
tressed soldiers  complained  loudly  to  him  of  the 
conduct  of  their  general,  and  Zieten,  without 
making  any  answer,  applied  himself  to  repair  the 
fault.  Supported  by  tire  gallant  Barlow,  who  had 
ju*t  collected  a  small  party  of  infantry,  he  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  dislodged  them  from  tho 
heights,  seized  upon  the  bridge  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  going  to  occupy  it,  and,  having 
taken  from  the  baggage-waggons,  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  marsh,  as  many  horses  as  were 
necessary  to  draw  tho  artillery,  he  was  enabled  to 
necue  the  whole  corps. 

The  general  who  had  so  ill  performed  his  task 
obtained  nevertheless  all  the  honours  of  tho  ex- 
pedition. Tho  king  publicly  congratulated  him 
on  having  extricated  himself  in  so  able  a  manner, 
while  Zieten  and  Barlow  remained  tacitly  satisfied 
with  'he  service  they  had  rendered,  without  mak- 


ing the  least  display  of  the  parts  they  had  acted. 
Zieten's  friends  were  m-vcr  able  to  learn  from 
him  either  the  place  in  which  this  event  had  hap- 
pened, or  the  name  of  the  general  who  had  com- 
manded the  retreat  in  so  unskilful  a  manner.  It 
was  only  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  that  he 
made  mention  of  the  affair,  and  then  merely  to  do 
justice  to  tho  memory  of  his  brother  officer. 

A  rORTVOl'KSE  AMAZON. 

In  a  Portuguese  outbreak  in  1S27  tho  Mar- 
chioness of  Chaves  accompanied  the  insurgents  in 
oil  their  movements,  and  supported  their  courago 
amid  all  their  difficulties.  She  held  the  com- 
mission of  captain  in  the  7th  Cncadorcs,  and  gal- 
lunMy  appeared  at  tho  head  of  her  company  both 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  field.  Much  of  tho  suc- 
cess of  tho  rebel  cause  arose  from  the  boldness 
of  her  counsels,  and  tho  intrepidity  which  she 
inspired  into  tho  ignorant  peasants,  who  had 
been  misled  by  their  loyalty  or  their  superstition. 
On  tho  advance  of  her  troops  from  the  north 
detachments  of  two  constitutional  regiments, 
under  Zagallo,  wero  defeated  and  dispersed. 
The  colours  of  these  regiments  were  carried  to 
the  marchioness,  who  mode  them  into  a  dress,  to 
wear  on  gala-days  and  festivals. 

THE  ISOY  AND  THE  POWDER  MAGAZINE. 

In  a  naval  action  tho  following  orders  wero 
given  by  Jean  Bart,  the  celebrated  Frenchman, 
to  his  sou,  a  boy  of  fourteen  :  — 

44  Jean,  I  am  resolved  that  my  ship  shall  never 
become  the  prize  of  a  Dutchman  :  therefore,  my 
lad,  you  must  take  your  post  against  tho  Sainte 
Barbe  (powder  magazine),  and,  if  victory  should 
forsako  tho  French  flag,  recollect,  the  very  in- 
stant wo  are  boarded  by  the  Dutch  I  shall  fire 
my  pistol  down  tho  gangway  ;  and  you,  boy,  the 
moment  you  hear  the  report,  don  t  flinch,  but 
fire  the  train  communicating  with  the  Sainto 
Barbe,  and  blow  us  all  up  together." 

4i  I  will,"  replied  the  youth,  and  undauntedly 
.  took  the  post  allotted  him. 

On  tho  termination  of  tho  action  Jean  Bart, 
followed  by  the  officers,  went  to  see  if  his  son 
was  still  at  his  post.  Directly  the  youth  per- 
ceived them  he  asked  if  all  waa  lost,  and  at  the 
samo  time  made  a  motion  to  firo  the  train. 

44  Tho  danger  is  past,"  replied  the  father. 

41  Then  I  can  leave  mv  post,"  answered  the 
boy,  and  very  deliberately  put  out  tho  candle 
and  joined  tho  others,  who,  when  informed  of  tho 
circumstance,  unanimously  resolved,  should  they 
land  in  France,  that  they  would  never  again  sail 
with  one  who  preferred  sacrificing  them  all  to 
surrendering  to  an  enemy. 

ADMIRAL  BLAKE  AND  THE  PRIEST. 

While  Admiral  Blake  was  lying  at  Malaga 
with  the  English  fleet  some  of  his  sailors  ridi- 
culed a  religious  procession  which  they  mot  in 
the  streets,  and  the  priest,  highly  enraged,  irri- 
tated tho  people  to  avenge  themselves  by  beating 
the  sailors  very  severely.  When  the  occurrence 
camo  to  the  ears  of  Blako  ho  demanded  o  ho 
governor  that  the  priest  should  be  sent  on  board 
to  him,  but  tho  governor  answered  that  ho  had 
no  power  over  the  Church  and  could  not  comply 
with  the  demand.  Upon  this  Blako  sent  a  second 
message,  that  if  the  priest  were  not  delivered  uj 
within  three  hours  he  would  destroy  the  wl 
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town.   The  inhabitants,  alarmed  at  this  threat, 

obliged  the  governor  to  send  tho  priest,  who  im- 
mediately conic  on  board,  and  excused  himself  bj* 
representing  the  improper  behaviour  of  tho  sailors. 
Blake,  with  much  composure,  told  him  that  if  he 
had  complained  of  this  outrago  ho  would  have 
punished  them  severely,  for  he  would  not  suffer 
his  men  to  affront  the  established  religion  of  any 
place  where  he  touched  ;  but  ho  blame  1  him  fcr 
setting  on  a  mob  of  Spaniards  to  beat  them,  and 
he  would  have  him  and  the  world  know  that 
none  but  an  Englishman  should  chastise  an 


A  PRESENTIMENT  FULFILLED. 

On  board  tho  Couragevx  one  of  the  crew,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  captain,  foil  into 
a  btato  of  despondency,  being  firmly  persuaded 
he  should  loso  his  life  whenever  the  fleets  en- 
gaged. His  commander  (Lord  Mulgrave)  endea- 
vour* d  by  argument  and  ridicule  to  drivo  this 
idct  from  his  mind,  but  in  vain,  and  when  they 
fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  he  sent  him  to  assist 
the  surgeons,  in  the  cock- pit,  as  a  placo  of  the 
.greatest  security.  After  the  engagement  corn- 
menced,  impclhd  by  irresistible  curiosity  to  seo 
what  was  going  on,  lie  came  up  the  main  batch- 
way,  and  was  on  the  instant  mortally  wounded  by 
a  chain-shot !  His  great  anxiety  was  now  as  to 
what  would  become  of  his  wife  and  children,  but 
Lord  Mulgrave  assured  him  that  he  would  be 
their  protector,  when  the  poor  fellow  grasped  his 
hand  and  immediately  expired.  His  lordship  was 
as  good  as  his  word :  he  sent  the  children  to 
school,  and  had  them  supported  and  educated  at 
his  own  expense,  wliile  the  mother  was  provided 
•with  a  good  situation  in  a  nobleman's  family. 

BUnNINO  A  TOWN  AT  HALF-TRICE. 


Thb  Algerinca  having  taken  an  English  ship, 
Admiral  Matthews,  who  commanded  in  the  Modi  • 
terranean,  sent  a  lieutenant  to  tho  dcy  to  threaten 
to  bombard  the  town  if  the  vessel  was  not  restored. 
*'  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  dcy,  "what  would  bo  the  ex- 
pense to  England  to  do  this  t"  "  About  £50,000," 
replied  the  officer.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  dey, 
"make  my  respects  to  tho  admiral,  and  tell  him 
I  will  burn  the  town  for  half  the  money." 

AN  IRISH  BRIGADE. 

Louis  XIV.  complained  to  tho  colonel  of  an 
Irish  brigade  that  his  men  were  tho  most  bois- 
terous and  ungovernable  of  any  in  the  French 
service.  "  The  accuracy  of  your  Majesty's 
observation  is  very  clear,  "  replied  tho  colonel, 
"  and  very  generally  acknowledged,  for  all  your 
enemies  say  the  same." 

CLUMSY  GUNNERS. 

Sin  Eyrb  Cootb  and  his  staff  were  standing 
in  a  group  one  morning,  when  Hydor  Ali  pointed 
a  gun  at  them.  The  ball  struck  the  ground  near 
tho  general.  "  You  had  bettor  move,  sir,"  said  one 
of  his  suite;  "you  are  observed."  "Nevermind," 
«aid  Cooto  ;  "  they  could  not  do  that  again." 

KEEPING  THE  ENEMY  IN  FRONT. 

"When  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  ended 
Frederick  tho  Great  invited  Marshal  Loudon,  the 
Austrian  commander,  to  pats  somo  time  in  his 
company  at  Fotsdam,  whore  he  was  received  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  merits.  On 


the  king  entering  tho  banquetting-room  tb»  fint 
day  thry  dined  together  the  marshal  stepfd 
back  to  allow  his  Majesty  to  pass.  "No!  do!"' 
exclaimed  Frederick ;  "  I  have  had  you  too  ofi« 
already  at  my  htels.  Tako  your  soat"oppu*ite  m, 
that  we  may  look  one  another  in  tho  face  1&> 
honest  men.    I  like  to  have  the  enemy  in  Jmt: 


&alts  of  tjjc  <£amp  Jfire  arto  i\i 
(Suaritr-gdu 

LIFE  AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  HlLLYA&D,  Author  Ot  * Tal«»  In  O-  CibteL- 
C1IAPTER  XIV.— LOUISE'S  FBRlL. 

While  Maria  reluctantly  led  Nixon  intoO» 
8tato  or  shaping  cabin  the  men  left  to  watch  tti 
mistress  began  to  turn  up  the  ottoman*  i&I 
fautcuils  and  make  an  accurate  survey  of  thf 
apartment,  as  Louise  stood  at  the  window,  a  if 
fascinated  by  the  gambols  of  the  hideous  mmtttn 
sporting  within  a  few  feet  of  the  vessel's  rudder. 

"  He  ain't  there,  that's  as  clear  as  a  piknul" 
observed  Nixon  as  he  returned  to  the  bood^ 
"  I  think  the  girl's  right ;  bo's  got  some  lulber  < 
hole  in  this  for'ard  cabin  that  leads  down  to  tl- 
orlop  deck,  and  that's  where  we'll  find  him; 
come  away,  my  beauty,  1  wants  your  wtloibk 
services  while  I  m  unearthing  the  old  thief.  Yot, 
Tom,  keep  watch  over  the  wench  here  till  1 
come  back."  Going  up  to  Louise,  who  stood 
her  back  to  the  party,  seemingly  absorbed  in  d* 
ominous  aspect  of  tho  weather,  Nixon  psspM 
her  wrist  firmlv,  and,  dragging  her  to  the  chiw 
of  tho  apartment,  said,  speaking  between  ku 
teeth— 

"  Touch  or  draw  that  sting  of  yours,  and  op* 
my  soul  I'll  strangle  you ;  ao  come  with  roe  a*i 
look  for  that  skulking  old  fool."  And,  without  fa- 
ther ceremony,  he  dragged  her  from  the  baud* 
with  one  hand,  whilo  he  poised  a  cocked  piiW  * 
the  other. 

"  One  of  you  get  a  lantern,  and  let  us  s**3 
the  cabins  on  the  main  deck.  It's  plain  he's  fcc" 
hole  to  slide  down  here  away.  While  we  ««rcfc 
the  lower  deck  you  keep  watch  here,  where b*j* 
sure  to  come  out  when  ho  finds  us  st  th:  ow 
end  of  his  run.  Now  look  alive,  will  ye '(  Thu 
here's  your  way,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  n*** 
civility,  as,  following  the  men  with  the  Uattft. 
he  dragged  Louise  to  tho  top  of  the  second  coc- 

E anion,  loading  to  tho  officers'  bortbs,  comr*!'0* 
er  to  follow  him  reluctantly  into  those  unlaw*8 
lower  regions.  . 

"  Keep  your  eyes  open  up  there,  and  if  he  dee  - 
give  in  cut  him  down,"  shouted  Nixon  from  >- 
low  to  those  in  tho  saloon.  "  Ho  must  com*  <«■ 
somewhere,  though  it's  plain  he  ain't  here,  «* 
added,  as,  after  searching  each  of  the  smsll  riffl- 
ing cabins  on  that  doek,  ho  prepared  to  dewf^ 
bv  a  bmad  and  well-constructed  ladder  to  «* 
oflop  or  lowest  deck.  "  It  ain't  no  use  yo« 
bantring  back,  so  put  out  your  trotters  and  «** 
on,"  he  ejaculated,  as  Louise,  who  had  Ml**' 
hitherto  with  compressed  lips  and  f  bw-«J^ 
Ixick  mid 
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into  those  dark  and  unknown  places,  of  which  who 
had  no  actual  or  traditionary  knowledge.    "  This 
is  the  most  likeliest  place  in  the  whole  ship  to 
find  the  cove.  Ah  !  here  we  are.   Light  the  other 
lanterns,  and  let's  sec  what  we  arc  about  and 
what  sort  of  a  crib  the  skipper  has  made  for  him-  ! 
self.    That's  bobbish,  now,  '  he  continuod,  draw-  j 
ing  Louise  with  a  jerk  from  the  last  step,  and  ! 
looking  about  on  the  scene  beforo  him. 

"  There's  nothing  here  but  bulkheads  and  a 
clear  run  fore  and  aft  of  the  orlop  deck,"  ho  cried, 
after  carefully  examining  every  portion  of  the 
surrounding  deck,  and,  with  suspicious  cunning, 
sounding  all  the  uprights  and  skirtings  with  the 
butt  of  his  pistol.  "  He  ain't  here,  that's  as  clear 
as  mud ;  and  yet  he  is  here,  skulking,  like  a 
cowardly  sneak,  in  Borne  hole  or  corner,  1  knows, 
as  sure  as  I  stands  in  my  shoes." 

*  He  ain't  to  bo  found,  skipper,  so  wo  may  as 
well  give  up  the  job  and  get  back  on  d(jck  ;  it's 
a  coming  on  to  blow.  Wo  shan't  grab  him  this 
bout,"  observed  one  of  the  men,  with  a  few  ex- 
pletives to  givo  force  to  his  opinion. 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  so ;  he's  too  'cuto  for  us, 
so  we  may  as  well — " 

At  this  moment  Nixon's  scowling  eyes  turned 
on  Louise's  bloodless  face,  and,  noting  the  sud- 
den flush  of  hopo  and  intelligence  that  beamed 
over  her  countenance,  he  added,  with  a  malicious 
smile— 

"  Before  we  fiuish  our  job  we'll  just  let  the 
old  chap  know  what  we  mean  to  do  with  this 
dainty  bit  o'  ching  o*  his.  Do  you  hear,  old 
sneak?"  ho  cried,  addressing  an  imaginary  lis- 
tener, and  turning  round  as  he  spoke,  that  his 
voice  might  be  heard  in  all  directions.  "  I  have 
promised  every  hand  aboard  a  smack  at  your  pal's 
lips,  and  if  you  don't  put  out  your  head  afore  I  can 
cry, '  Jack  Robinson,'  the  kissing  will  begin.  Stand 
still,  you  little  fool.  "What's  the  use  of  your 
struggling  that  way ?"  ho  added  to  Louise,  who, 
with  loathing,  was  vainly  striving  to  release  her- 
self from  his  grasp.  "Now,  then,  form  a  lino 
there.  Mat,  you  stunting  thief,  as  you  are  the 
ugliest  of  the  lot,  you  shall  havo  the  first  buss. 
Never  fear,  man,  I'vo  got  her  safe  across  the 
beam ;  you  must  look  after  the  figure-head  your- 
self.  Hero  you  are,  Mat.   Now  lire  away. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  ship,  with  a 
crash  and  a  roar  liko  thunder,  was  thrown  on 
her  beam  ends,  a  wild  hissing  noise  was  heard 
overhead,  and  the  group  were  flung  about  in  all 
directions. 

"  All  hands  on  deck  to  take  in  sail.  Quick, 
there,  quick!"  shouted  a  voice  through  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet down  the  companion. 

"Curse  the  squall!"  cried  Nixon,  scrambling 
to  his  feet.  u  \  ou,  Mat,  as  soon  as  she  rights, 
take  the  girl  to  her  cabin  ;  the  rest  follow  me." 
And,  clutching  at  the  gyc-ropes,  and  followed  by 
tho  men,  he  struggled  to  reach  the  deck,  already 
one  half  under  water,  while  overhead  a  sky  black 
as  ink,  and  a  perfect  cauldron  of  soothing  foam 
beneath,  produced  a  sceno  of  such  grand  commo- 
tion and  elemental  strife  as  is  only  to  be  seen  in 
its  sublimity  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  a  south- 
east monsoon. 

Though  far  from  an  efficient  or  reliable  seaman, 
Nixon  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew  at  all  capable 
of  giving  directions  in  this  alarming  state  of  affairs. 
By  tho  sudden  taking  in  of  sail,  tho  putting  up  of 
the  helm,  and  the  hauling  home  of  the  spanker 


boom,  tho  schooner  was  after  a  few  moments 
brought  up  with  a  bound  on  her  keel,  thus  saving 
the  foremast,  which,  had  the  hull  refused  tLo 
helm,  must  the  next  instant  have  gone  by  tho 
board. 

Meanwhile  Louise,  though  firmly  grasped  in 
Nixon's  brutal  hold,  would  also  have  been  Hi  ■. 
to  tho  deck  had  not  a  rope  to  which  sho  cauglit 
afforded  her  a  safe  means  of  supporting  horself 
till  the  vessel  righted  and  the  discordant  roar  of 
the  te:npest  gavo  way  to  tho  subdued  thunder  of 
the  partly-excluded  storm. 

Mat  now  trimmed  his  light,  and,  approaching 
the  palo  and  trembling  girl  he  was  loft  to  guard, 
he  stretched  out  his  arm  as  if  ho  intended  to  c:i- 
cirele  her  waist. 

"Back!  keep  back!  or  I  will  call  for  help," 
cried  LouiBO,  shrinking  in  tho  wildest  terror  from 
the  man's  revolting  touch.  "  Back,  I  tell  you. 
Come  one  step  nearer,  and  I'll  plunge  this  dagger 
in  your  heart."  And,  emboldened  by  the  momen- 
tary hesitation  of  the  man,  sho  flourished  tho 
stiletto  with  which  sho  had  wounded  the  insulting 
Nixon. 

"Where  aro  yo  now,  spitfire?"  rejoined  the 
man,  as,  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  by  a  sudden  and 
adroit  action,  he  disarmed  her  of  her  poignard  and 
broke  the  blade  under  his  heel.  "  For  my  own  part. 
I  rather  like  a  spico  of  the  devil  in  my  Poll,  and 
you  aro  just  tho  wench  for  my  fancy  ;  so  stand 
still  while  I  takes  my  allowance  ot  kisses.  You — " 

The  rest  of  tho  sentence  was  lost  in  a  deafening 
explosion,  and  a  flash  of  flame  so  sudden  that  it 
seemed  like  lightning,  and  so  near  that  it  almost 
scorched  the  girl's  face.  Tho  next  instant  tho 
man's  arms  dropped  by  his  sido,  and,  with  a  de- 
spairing cry  to  tho  Deity,  Mat's  dead  bodv  f  H 
forward  on  its  face  like  a  log.  Captain  Rowland, 
bursting  open  a  secret  door  in  tho  bulkhead,  was 
only  in  timo  to  catch  his  daughter  in  his  arm*, 
as,  with  a  suppressed  shriek,  she  reeled  forward. 

Giving  a  nasty  glance  around,  Captain  Row- 
land instantly  rotrcated  with  his  inH<nsible  bur- 
then to  the  recess  from  which  ho  had"  issued,  and, 
carefully  closing  the  door,  left  her  for  a  momer.i 
in  a  place  of  safety,  and  proceeded  cautiously  to 
the  bulkhead  in  Ins  daughter's  private  cabin. 

Some  events  arc  so  important  in  themselves  or 
rapid  in  their  action  that,  though  tho  circum- 
stances only  occupy  a  few  brief  seconds,  when 
looked  back  upon  they  seem  as  if  they  had  taken 
hours  in  tho  performance.  Of  this  nature  wer  j 
tho  events  wo  havo  just  recorded,  and  which* 
though  taking  long  in  tho  recital,  were,  in  fact,  nil 
completed  within  a  very  brief  space.  Indeed, 
from  the  moment  when  Captain  Rowland  so  sud- 
denly disappeared  in  his  daughter's  cabin  to- 
when  he  rushed  from  his  concealment  on  tho 
orlop  deck,  in  time  to  rooeivo  and  bear  awav  his 
fainting  child,  hardly  twenty  minutes  elapsed. 

Secreted  far  down  in  the  timbers  of  tho  ship, 
he  heard  nothing  of  what  was  passing  cither 
above  or  beneath  him,  and  it  was  only  on  tho 
sudden  careening  of  the  vessel,  when  pitched  on 
her  beam  ends,  that  his  dread  of  tho  consequences 
to  the  ship  made  him  hasten  to  the  nearest  and 
safest  outlet,  when,  to  his  horror  and  alarm,  ho 
recognised  the  voice  of  his  daughter  as  she  strug- 
gled with  the  pirate. 

Imperfectly  lighted  as  this  lower  region  of  the- 
vessel  was  by  the  lantern  that  had  been  loft,  tho 
captain  was  unable  to  discover  how  many  were 
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there  besides  the  one  he  saw,  or  mii-lit  be  lurking 

on  (ho  companion  ;  and,  having  only  one  weapon 
with  him,  and  anxi.ua,  if  |«»*ible,  to  rescue  his 
daughter  with  out  betraying  his  retreat,  ho  stood 
for  s<>me  seconds  with  the  half-opened  wicket, 
watching  with  tr<  mbling  impatience  his  opj»ur- 
tuuity  to  lire.  But  when  the  rutli.in  began  to 
struggle  wi,u  Louise  the  brutal  head  was  so  often 
thrust  within  a  few  inches  of  his  child's  bloodless 
face  that  the  father  dreaded  to  fire,  lest  he  might 
sacrifice  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  When 
nt  hist,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  Indignities 
offered  to  h(r,  he  drew  the  tri^frer,  it  was  with  a 
cry  of  agony  that  he  caught  her  fainting  form, 
believing  f>r  an  inMant  that  the  same  shot  had 
slain  his  daughter  as  well  as  her  assailant. 

Satisfied  on  this  point,  and  immeasurably  re- 
lieved by  the  knowledge  of  her  state,  he  left  her, 
ns  wo  have  seen,  in  one  of  his  secret  n  ceases,  and 
the  next  minute  stood  before  the  terrified  Maria, 
who,  seated  on  her  bed,  was  gn  :in;r  dreamily 
across  the  room,  while  tears  of  real  grief  for  her 
young  mistreat  flowed  down  her  pallid  eh<eks. 

With  a  sudden  cry  of  terror,  the  girl  sprung  to 
her  feet  with  as  much  alarm  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost,  and  in  her  fright  would  have  fled  had  not 
the  voice  of  her  master  reassured  and  checked 
her. 

"Oh!  captain,  is  it  you — indeed  you — come 
backr"  she  cried,  springing  towards  him  with  a 
happy  bound.  "Oh!  I  am  so  glad.  It  has  seemed 
so  long  sinee  you  left  us  !  But  oh  !  sir,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  all  her  former  grief,  "  they  have 
taken  Miss  I>ouise  away  to  look  f>r  you,  and 
wouldn't  let  me  go  with  her,  and  left  n  brute  to 
watch,  who  behaved  so  bad  that  I  had  to  run  in 
here  and  lock  the  door.  Oh  !  captain,  do  go  and 
sco  what  they  have  done  with  my  mistress.  See, 
sir,  I  found  these  pistols  just  now.  Pray  let  me  I 
have  one  and  go  with  you,  for  I  know"  she's  in  1 
great  trouble." 

"  Loui*c  is  quite  safe,  but  haa  fainted,  and  you 
shall  go  to  her  in  a  moment.  Only  answer  me, 
who  is  in  the  boudoir  r" 

"  I  think  tho  man  went  away  when  the 
schooner  was  on  her  side,  and  then  somebody 
came  and  opened  the  rest  of  the  shutters,  for  you 
had  taken  the  key,  and  then  all  was  still  again." 

M  I  must  see  for  myself.    But  first  come  here, 
Maria." 

As  the  girl  followed  him  he  opened  the  panel 
out  of  which  he  had  just  stepped,  and,  pointing  to 
tho  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  continued — 

M  Descend  this  companion.  It  will  lead  you  to  a 
small  room,  where  you  will  find  your  mistress,  a 
light,  and  all  you  want,  and  stay  there  till  I  join 
you;  haste!" 

Only  waiting  till  her  head  had  disappeared,  tho 
captain  closed  the  panel,  and  returned  to  tho  door 
that  led  to  the  boudoir. 

Listening  for  a  moment,  he  cautiously  opened 
the  door  and  entered  tho  room,  so  lately  the  pink 
of  beauty  and  order,  but  now  all  in  confusion. 
Tho  window  shutters,  that  ho  had  left  only 
partially  opened  and  locked,  had  been  rudely 
hacked  with  a  knife,  slid  back  in  their  grooves, 
and  the  centre  sash  left  open,  though  tho  heavy 
sea  running  made  such  an  act  highly  dangerous, 
tho  swell  frequently  rising  to  tho  level  of  tho 
window-Bill.  Putting  his  band  on  the  framo  to 
close  and  fasten  it,  Captain  Rowland  took  a  hasty 
survey  of  tho  Bky  and  water,  as  ho  muttered — 


"  There's  a  twenty  hours'  gak  bre*ia?  &r- 
If  they  want  to  keep  the  schooner  ai-.nt  it  i_ 
find  more  work  for  those  thieves  ti  mm*?.  '1- 
they  think  for,  and  save  us  too  from  their  ra- 
pon  y  for  one  da  v  at  least ;  and  there  *  n>t  ii  * 
mg  what  mav  happen  in —  Here  it  convs,:' 
Jove!" 

M  You  are  out  there,  skipper,  for  it  *  from 
it's  a  coming,"  cried  a  loud  strange  voir*,  a*  b 
felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder- 
Before  he  could  turn  to  confront  thisnf*  c. 
sudden  danger  the  ship  caught  the  full  tr?. 
the  squall,  and  rolled  and'  plunstd  with  a: 
violence  that,  with  a  confused  blendiuz  U 
and  cries  of  pain,  Captain  Rowland  w»»  flav 
the  ground,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  rr 
men. 

44  Just  in  time  to  settle  your  hash,  you  o>*r.7 
scoundrel !"  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice,  t  "-: 
body  of  a  powerful  man  was  dngeod  uf  a 
captain's  shoulders,  allowing  him  partly  IB 
his  head  and  note  with  surprise  what  had  m 
place. 

"What,  Mannering,  is  that  you:"  b  * 
manded,  recognising  one  of  his  own  ere*. :: 
carpenter,  as  he  drew  off  the  seemingly  in«-.- 
body  of  one  of  Nixon's  bearded  ruffians,  mh  j  - 
an  axe  in  his  hand,  was  bleeding  from  s  tfi- : 
the  neck  from  a  sailor's  knife. 

"  Are  vou  a  mutineer,  or  how  came  yon  b?" 

"That  don't  look  much  like  mutiny,  esc - 
docs  it  P"  he  asked  rather  reproachfully. ,  p  x- 
to  the  knife  he  had  driven  with  such  furoe  - 
the  other's  neck  that  ho  was  unable  to 
from  the  spine,  into  which  the  blade  was  ir~ 
locked.    "  Please  to  lend  me  a  hand,  cai'— 
shove  this  brute  through  the  stern  wind  >*  ^ 
then  I'll  tell  yon  how  I  got  here  in  tune  »  M" 
your  figurehead  from  this  here  axe,"  re:l'*^- 
carpenter,  as  he  took  up  the  hatchet  and  &± 
in  his  belt. 


"  But  the  man  may  not  be  dead,  Mannff^ 
observed  the  captain,  stooping  down  to  as**  ~ 
carpenter. 

u  He'll  never  be  fit  for  nothin'  again,  at-  r 
haven't  time  to  be  squeamish.  The  scamp  tr.--* ' 
got  rid  of,  and  there's  but  one  way  o' aV-ou 
I'm  only  sorry  the  sharks  have  sheared  off.  ts  - 
they'll  never  see  him  on  deck.  Now,  sir-  - •*• 
first ;  onee,  twice,  and  away  the  beggar 
And,  without  further  ceremony,  the  w^;'; 
villain  was  shot  from  the  window,  and  ic**  ' 
sank  under  tho  ship's  stern.  x . 

"How  did  I  get  here,  Captain  Rovlu: 
Mannering  resumed,  in  reply  to  a  previous  f 
tion,  as  the  two  removed  as  well  as  pos«iU*  u 
evidence  of  the  late  struggle  and  itsensequ  r  " 
"  When  I  heard  they  were  rigging  up  the  p 
and  had  made  three  of  the  hands  walk  it,  if; 
out  of  a  port-hole,  and  crept  along  the  run  : 
schooner  till  I  reached  tho  stern-posts,  anl  -  ' 
on  by  tho  shutters  for  a  long  time,  whiJ»  -* 
sharks  wore  munching  up  my  poor  m«*s*:* 
I  should  have  come  in  long  ago,  but  yonforr  " 
unlock  all  the  shutters.    When  they  took  -r 
Miss  Louise,  and  this  scamp  we've  just  hr^ 
begun  his  horscplaV  with  Maria,  I  wn* 
wild  to  think  I  couldn't  do  nothing  to  be  of 
so  I  outs  with  my  gully  and  cut  away  the 
and,  opening  the  window,  just  got  in.  I  ^ 
heard  somebody  moving  in  the  saloon,  ani  > 
only  timo  to  hido  behind  them  curtains,  •bs* 
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you  come  aft  and  look  at  the  sea,  and  that 
black-faced  rascal  creeping  in  after  you  with  my 
I  tat  axe,  which  I  know'd  in  a  minute.  Bo  you 
pee,  captain,  I  had  just  time  to  creep  behind  him 
j>s  he  was  coming  after  you,  and  as  the  axo  went 
up  my  knife  came  down,  when  the  ship  gave  a 
lurch,  and  we  all  three  came  by  tho  board  with  a 
run." 

"I  owe  you  my  life,  then,  Mannering;  but  I 
must  take  another  occasion  to  thank  you,"  re- 
turned the  captain. 

"  My  eyes!  here  cornea  the  squall  again," 
t  ja-  ulated  the  carpenter,  and,  with  a  report  liko 
heavy  artillery,  the  sails  were  torn  out  of  their 
blocks,  and,  split  in  shreds,  lashed  the  masts,  bul- 
warks, and  deck,  threatening  wounds  and  death 
(«  all  sides.  The  schooner,  as  if  she  had  been 
lilted  out  of  the  sea  and  then  tlnng  back  again, 
lay  half  buried  in  the  brine,  flying  before  the 
Mm\Un  tempest,  her  lee  scuppers  lost  in  the 
•waves  that  washed  the  deck  from  stem  to  stern 
and  poured  a  flood  of  hissing  water  down  skylight 
j^nd  nntchway.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  tho 
Mine,  a  darkness  that  was  almost  palpable 
t  nveloped  sky  and  ocean,  except  when  blinding 
t-hexts  of  Lightning  rent  the  fearful  gloom,  and 
■with  its  blue  flame  lit  up  with  ghastly  intensity 
every  line  and  moulding  of  the  boudoir. 

"  All  hands  on  deck,  you  skulking  thieves !" 
shouted  Nixon  through  his  speaking-trumpet  into 
t  he  saloon.  "  Tumble  up,  you  skunks,  and  batten 
down  these  hatches.  Look  alive.  Ease  her  off  a 
point!  luff  there!  luff!"  The  next  instant  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  hissing  noiso  of  water 
told  the  practised  ears  of  the  two  listeners  that  tho 
skylight  and  companion  had  been  closed,  and 
would  as  soon  as  possible  be  battened  down  again. 

"They'll  have  enough  to  do  till  the  storm 
bieaks,  without  thinking  of  us,  Mannering ;  so 
■we  must  make  ourselves  safe,  and  as  comfortable 
rts  we  can.  First  fasten  the  saloon  dour,  and  then 
help  me  to  shoot  these  shutters,  or  we  shall  bo 
pooped  by  these  fearful  seas.  There!  that  was 
just  in  time,"  continued  Captain  Ilowland,  as  a 
heavy  wave  was  dashed  against  the  stem. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  captain  had  brought  his 
daughter  and  Maria  from  their  small  and  un- 
comfortable retreat,  and,  having  placed  them  on 
the  ottomans  of  the  boudoir,  apain  descended  to 
the  secret  depths  of  the  hold,  returning  in  a  few 
minutes  with  a  number  of  revolvers,  bayonets, 
and  cutlasses.  Placing  these  in  readiness  on  a 
convenient  lounge,  the  four  captives  awaited  the 
breaking  of  the  storm,  and  prepared  to  pass  the 
■weary  hours  as  agreeably  as  the  actual  danger  of 
their  situation  would  justify. 

CBAl'TEIt  XV.— TUE  AVENGER. 

*'  Sail  ho  !"  cried  a  voico  from  tho  mast- 
bead  of  the  Avenger,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  after  her  departure  from  the  roads  of 
Trincomalce,  as,  staggering-  umler  double-reefed 
topsails  and  courses,  she  dashed  liko  a  seabird 
through  tho  cross  waves  and  heavy  swells. 

The  intense  gloom,  the  deafening  rattle  of 
thunder,  and  the  terrific  flashes  of  lightning  that 
for  tho  first  hours  of  the  storm  had  given  6uch  a 
distracting  terror  to  the  scene  had  long  subsided ; 
yet  the  direction  of  the  wind,  tho  tumultuous 
«tnto  of  tho  water,  and  tho  lurid  colour  of  the 
misty  atmosphere  gave  thoso  familiar  with  such 


signs  an  assurance  that  tho  tempest  was  far  from 
having  exhausted  itself,  and  that  tho  darkness 
and  elemental  strife  might  be  renewed  at  any 
moment  with  all  its  former,  if  not  with  increased 
horrors. 

Though  for  several  hours  a  constant  look-out 
had  been  kept  from  the  foremast  of  tho  Avenger, 
yet,  owing  to  the  demo  hazo  that  rested  on  tho 
water,  it  had  been  impossible  to  pierco  with  tho 
eye,  or  even  the  telescope,  those  banks  of  fog 
that  swept  along  the  surface  of  the  deep.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  tho  voice  aloft  cried  out,  "Sail 
ho  !"  every  face  on  deck  was  raised  towards  tho 
speaker,  as  if  lo  demand  further  intelligence. 

**  Where  away,  Bill  Y'  cried  Thil,  rushing  for- 
ward, the  better  to  hear  the  reply. 

"Two  points  on  our  starboard  bow,"  replied 
Bill  from  Im  perilous  position  in  the  cross-trees. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  her,  lad  V  demanded 
the  vouug  commander,  but  before  tho  answer 
could  bo  given  tho  Avenger  careenod  suddenly  to 
port,  and  the  look-out  lost  every  vestige  of  tho 
object  on  which  he  had  been  just  gazing.  Conse- 
quently many  minutes  of  painful  suspense  had  to 
be  endured  before  the  vessel  regained  her  formor 
position,  and  even  then  it  was  a  matter  of  still 
longer  patience  before  the  eagcrly-looked-for  voico 
was  heard  again,  hailing — 

"  Sail  ho  !  I  have  her  again,  skipper,  and  just 
in  tho  same  quarter.  Now  the  fog's  lifting  a 
little,  iuid  I  can  see  her  masts,  and— yes,  she's  a 
—  the  schooner  herself,  by  tho  Lord  Harry!" 

In  his  delight  at  the  fact,  Bill  seized  a  loose 
halvard,  and,  scorning  tho  more  tedious  but  safer 
mode  of  descent  by  the  shrouds  and  ratlines, 
twined  his  feet  in  tho  rope,  and  glided  down  to 
the  deck  liko  a  plummet. 

"  Arc  you  sure,  Bill,  quite  sure,  it's  the  craft 
wo  want  r" 

"Sure,  sir?  Yes,  certain.  But  send  the 
steward  aloft.    Ho'll  know  his  own  ship." 

"  It's  as  well  to  be  quite  certain,  Bill ;  so,  Ken- 
nedy, you  go  aloft  and  sc»e  if  you  can  recognise 
the  craft  out  hero  on  our  starboard  bow." 

"  Ay.  ay,  sir.  I  shall  know  her  in  a  moment 
by  her  huil,  quite  as  quick  as  by  her  masts,"  and 
the  late  steward  of  the  Dimkm  mounted  the  rig- 
ging like  a  squirrel,  and,  perching  himself  on 
the  cross-trees,  gazed  steadily  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

"  Well,  Kennedy,  have  you  found  her  'r"  in- 
quired Phil,  after  waiting  impatiently  for  tho 
other  to  speak,  and  hailing  tho  main-top  through 
his  spe  aking-trumpet. 

M  All  light  your  honour ;  I'll  tell  you  more 
when  I  come  down,"  was  the  unsatisfactory  reply, 
with  which  Phil  was  obliged  to  be  content,  as  ho 
walked  the  deck  with  hasty  steps,  striving  in  vain 
to  pierce  the  fiery-looking  mist  that  covered  tho 
face  of  the  ocean  and  effectually  shut  out  tho 
sight  of  every  object  on  its  surface. 

Just  when  about  to  appeal  in  louder  terms  to 
the  apathetic  steward,  Kennedy,  who  had  im- 
perceptibly descended  the  shrouds,  dropped  from 
tho  bulwarks  on  to  tho  deck  by  tho  mcIo  of  tho 
irritable  commander. 

"That's  the  Diadem,  sure  enonch,  captain. 
I've  had  a  good  look  at  her  from  top  to  toe,  from 
hull  to  spindle." 

"  And  what  do  you  make  out  of  all  you  havo 
observed 'r"  demanded  Phil. 

"  First,  that  bL-'b  in  tho  hands  of  a  set  of  lub- 
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bers  not  fit  to  navigate  a  whale-boat ;  next,  that 
moat  of  the  crew  have  walked  the  plank,  for  1 
can  boo  it  still  standing  at  the  mam  gangway, 
and—" 

"  But  Captain  Rowland  and  his  daughter  ?" 
impatiently  demanded  Phil.  14  Tell  me  of  them 
first.  Can  you  make  out  whether  they  are  still 
alive?" 

"  I  think  they  are ;  nay,  I  am  sure  they  are, 
for  the  reasons  I  was  going  to  tell  jrou.  First,  I 
know  they  mean  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  (key  mil 
doit  by  the  planJc.  All  the  bands  would  bo  got 
rid  of  at  once.  Now,  the  plunk  is  still  standing; 
consequently  the  skipper's  alive.  Then  you  must 
remember  the  gale  came  on  so  soon  after  getting 
to  sea  that  they  have  either  put  it  off  till  the 
storm  breaks,  or,  afraid  of  the  gale,  they  have 
made  him  take  the  command  till  they  are  out  of 
danger.  At  nil  events,  Miss  Louise  and  her  maid 
are  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  for  all  tho  stern  shutters 
are  closed,  which  they  wouldn't  be  if  sho  wasn't 
a  prisoner." 

44  Then  our  best  plan  wiil  bo  to  bear  down  on 
them,  and  either  give  them  a  broadside  or  board 
them,  as  may  seem  best,"  suggested  Ben,  who 
had  come  forward  to  the  conference. 

"  Belay  there,  Ben,  my  lad ;  belay  awhile.  It's 
certain  Nixon  will  never  suspect  any  one  being  so 
soon  as  this  on  his  trail." 

44  Not  likely,"  replied  Kennedy  and  Ben  in  a 
breath.    *•  Not  for  a  week  at  leant." 

"  Well,  so  I  think.  Now,  in  case  any  of  his  lot 
should  recognise  the  Bister  schooner,  wo  must 
mako  tho  Avenger  appear  as  slovenly  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  look  upon  us  as  an  easy  prize. 
Do  you  understand  me  r 

"  I  should  think  so :  let  them  think  they  are 
goimr  to  take  us." 

44  Exactly.  Now,  when  we  have  wore  ship,  and 
got  under  the  stern  of  the  Diadem,  we'll  fire  a  gun 
as  if  in  distress,  or  as  a  guide.  If  the  captain  or 
hi*  daughter  are  in  the  after  cabin  tlioy  11  open 
the  shutters  to  see  what's  up.  In  that  case  a  boat 
that  shall  be  ready  manned  will  pull  for  the  stern 
windows,  while  the  Avenger  wears  on  the  other 
tack  to  get  broadsido  on  with  tho  Diadem,  and 
keep  her  in  talk  while  the  captives  are  lowered 
into  the  boat." 

"  A  first-rato  plan,  sir.  and  I'll  look  out  sharp 
for  the  shutters,  '  replied  Kennedy. 

Under  Bill's  directions  the  trim  schooner,  the 
pink  of  beauty  and  order,  was  made  to  appear  an 
untidy  slatternly  coaster,  while  at  the  same  time 
Ben  was  working  her  as  near  in  the  wake  of  tho 
pursued  vessel  as  it  was  possible  to  do  with  safety. 

While  theso  changes  were  being  effected  by  the 
raato  and  boatswain  the  skipper  himself,  assisted 
by  Kennedy,  was  engaged  m  launching  tho  cut- 
ter, with  a  crew  of  six  picked  men,  a  few  extra 
oars,  with  cushions,  cloaks,  and  other  luxuries 
for  the  lady  and  her  maid,  should  they  bo  fortu- 
nato  enough  to  rescue  them. 

As  soon  as  all  was  completed  the  cutter  was 
lowered  into  tho  water,  and  veered  round  to  the 
weather  side,  to  bo  in  instant  readiness  to  dart  out 
on  her  understood  duty.  Placing  Kennedy  where 
ne  could  see  tho  first  outlino  of  the  Diadem,  Phil 
went  aft  to  instruct  one  of  tho  most  intelligent  of 
his  crew,  who  was  to  imitate  the  commander,  in 
what  he  was  to  ssy  and  do,  and  how  be  was  to 
work  the  ship  undi  r  Ben's  directions,  who,  with 
BiB,  would  keep  concealed  during  tho  conference. 


Scarcely  had  Phil  completed  all  hi*  direction* 
when  Kennedy  called  out  from  his  place  in  the- 
bows — 

"  Here  she  is,  your  honour,  almost  across  our 
hawse." 

Rushing  forward,  Phil  beheld  the  light  and 
elegant  vessel,  dimly  seen  through  the  fog,  ab-ju: 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  standing  obliquely 
across  their  line  of  sailing,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  give  them  in  a  few  minutoa  a  perfect 
view  of  her  stern. 

The  order  to  take  in  sail,  as  if  afraid  of  a  col- 
lision, was  purposely  executed  in  so  lubberly  and 
awkward  a  style  as  must  have  convinced  even 
the  mutineers  that  the  vessel  was  in  incap&llo 
hands.  At  the  same  moment,  and  as  if  to  heighten 
the  delusion,  Phil  fired  a  gun,  us  if  asking  fur 

For  the  next  few  moments,  while  the  Avenger- 
was  slowly  crossing  tho  wake  of  the  Diadem,  the 
eyes  of  Phil  and  the  steward  were  intently  fixed 
on  the  closed  shutters  of  the  pursued  vessel. 

"  See,  sir,  see.  I  can  perceive  her  white  hand ; 
she  has  opened  the  window.  God  bleas  her,  she 
is  alive!  '  exclaimed  Kennedy,  almost  choked 
with  his  feelings  of  sudden  delight, 

"  It  is  her  handkerchief  you  see.  man,  not  her 
hand  ;  it  is  a  signal  of  distress.   Thank  Heaven, 
we  are  in  timo.   Come,  Kennody,  come  !'*  And, 
rushing  to  the  weather  gangway,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  give  a  hist  word  of  advice  to  Ben ; 
then,  dropping  into  the  stern-sheets  by  the  steward, 
he  grasped  the  tiller,  and,  waiting  tiB  the  schouncr 
hud  crossed  the  other's  wake,  he  gave  the  order 
to  let  go  the  painter.   The  six  men  at  ihe  oars 
now  pulled  straight  for  the  Diadem,  and  had  gut 
well  under  cover  by  the  time  that  the  Avenger. 
under  her  assumed  clumsy  management,  had 
lurched  abreast  of  the  pirate. 

44  What  ship  ahoy  r'  shouted  Nixon,  through 
his  trumpet,  from  the  Diadem. 

44  The  Sarah  Jane,  of  Melbourne,  from  Madras 
to  Shanghai.  Caught  in  the  gale  and  lost  the 
best  part  of  her  crew.  Short  of  bread  acd 
water." 

44  What's  your  cargo  ?" 

"  Silks,  muslins,  broadcloths,  and  bullion  for 
tho  bunk,"  was  the  innocent  rejoinder. 

44  Why  don't  you  come  in  closer,  when  I  could 
pass  you  some  provisions,  and  perhaps  spare  you 
a  hand  or  two.' 

44  Ay,  ay,  thank  you,  I  will." 

While  this  dialogue  had  been  taking  place  si  a 
shouting  distance  between  the  false  couinuuidtT* 
of  the  two  vessels  the  boat  had  got  ooxnph-teiy 
under  tho  shelter  of  the  projecting  stern  of  tb>' 
Diadem.  The  steward  having  passed  into  the 
bows  of  tho  cutter  and  in  a  few  words  aasuwd 
Maria,  who  stood  at  the  window  waving  h«r 
handkerchief,  that  the  boat  contained  friends,  the 
sashes  were  thrown  as  wide  as  was  safe  for  the:r 
entrance. 

Tho  boat  having  been  secured  to  the  rudder 
post,  and  a  rope  ladder  made  fast  by  hooks  to  tho  1 
iron  balustrade  that  formed  Louise  s  flower  gar-  I 
den,  Kennedy  ascended  and  was  welcomed  with 
grateful  hearts  by  the  captain  and  his  daughter. 
(To  be  continued.} 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  PINDARRIES. 

Oxe  of  the  most  remarkable  confederacies  of 
nrmed  robbers  that  ever  existed  was  the  Pin- 
darries, and  tbeir  destruction  by  our  Indian 
governor-general  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was 
a  most  necessary,  though  terrible,  exercise  of 
British  authority.  These  Pindarries  were  not 
composed  of  any  peculiar  people  or  tribe,  but 
of  a  variety  of  the  refuse  of  all  tribes  and  creeds. 
Every  horseman  who  was  discharged  from  the 
service  of  a  regular  government,  or  who  wanted 
employment  and  subsistence,  joined  one  of  tho 
durras  (principal  divisions)  of  tho  Pindarries; 
so  that  no  vagabond  who  had  a  horse  and  a 
sword  at  his  command  could  be  at  a  loss  for  em- 


ployment. Thus  the  Pindarries  were  continu- 
ally receiving  associates  from  the  most  desperato 
ana  profligate  of  mankind.  Every  villain  who 
escaped  from  his  creditors,  who  was  expelled  from 
the  community  for  some  flagrant  crimo,  who  bad 
been  discarded1  from  employment,  or  who  was 
disgusted  with  an  honest  and  peaceable  life,  fled 
to  Hindustan  and  enrolled  himself  among  the 
Pindarries. 

Tho  Pindarries  wero  generally  armed  with 
spears,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  very  ex- 
pert ;  a  proportion  of  them  were  provided  with 
matchlocks,  and  all  wero  mounted.  Their  modo 
of  warfare  was  distinguished  by  tho  precision 
with  which  it  was  directed  to  one  object— plun- 
der; they  brought  little  with  them,  and  their 
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only  object  wan  to  carry  aa  much  as  possible 
away.  A  jwny  cusi»  ,.f  one,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  thousand,  lv.ch  man  provided  him- 
self with  a  few  cakes  f.»r  his  subsistence,  and  a 
few  feed*  «.f  grain  fur  his  hom\  trusting  much 
to  the  chain-,-  of  plunder  fur  the  means  of  sup- 
plying tho  want*  of  both.  They  frequently 
marched  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day, 'and  in  cases 
of  great  en  rrt*  ney  they  were  capable  of  ac- 
complirdiiiu'  tiliy  miles  in  that  period.  To  ellect 
these  extraordinary  exertions  they  wire  accus- 
tomed to  sustain  the  vigour  of  their  horses  by 
spices  and  stimulant*. 

The  Celerity  of  their  marches  was  not  more  re- 
markable than  their  secrecy.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  gain  information  of  their  movements 
till  they  had  completed  them.  They  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  and,  un- 
encumbered with  tents  an  1  baggage,  they  swion 
reached  it.  Here  they  divided  into  Miialler  par- 
tics,  and  commenced  their  carver  of  plunder  and 
devastatien.  Articles  of  the  greatest  value  were 
disposed  hIi  ut  their  persons ;  cattle  afforded  the 
means  of  their  own  transport.  But  the  atrocious 
propensities  >.f  these  ruffians  were  not  to  be  satis- 
fied by  what  they  could  cany  away.  What  was 
not  tcmoved  they  destroyed,  and  "wherever  they 
marched  villages  were  seen  in  Hanus,  with  tho 
houseless  and  often  wounded  inhabitants  Hying 
in  dismay  to  feck  a  shelter,  which  not  unfrc- 
quently  they  were  unable  to  attain.  When  the 
ruffian  visitors  had  laid  the  country  completely 
waste  they  approached  a  point  of  tho  frontier 
distant  from  that  by  which  they  had  entered, 
and,  uniting  again  into  a  compact  body,  returned 
home. 

The  horrors  attending  tho-e  visitations  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  Despatch  being  indispen- 
sable, every  vane  y  of  torture  was  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  from  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims information  of  the  treasures  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed.  Ked-hot  irons  were 
applied  to  the  sob  s  of  their  feet  ;  a  bag  filled 
with  hot  ashes  was  lied  over  tho  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  the  victim,  who  was  then  beaten  on 
the  back  to  make  him  inhale  the  ingredients; 
large  stones  were  placed  on  the  head  or  chest, 
or,  the  suflerer  being  luid  on  his  back,  a  plank  or 
beam  was  placed  across  his  chest,  on  which  two 
men  pressed  with  their  whole  weight;  oil  was 
thrown  on  the  clothes,  which  were  then  set 
on  fire;  and  many  other  modes  of  titrturo 
equally  frightful  were  resorted  to.  Neither  hex 
nor  age  affoided  immunity.  The  hands  of  chil- 
dren would  frequently  be  cut  off,  as  tho  shortest 
way  of  obtaining  the  bracelets  which  adorned 
them,  while  women  were  subjected  to  outrages 
compared  with  which  torture  and  death  were 
mercy.  To  e-cape  these,  numbcis  rushed  upon 
self-destruction.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  re- 
volting features  in  tho  character  of  theso  mur- 
derous adventurers  that  women  frequently  ac- 
compnnied  them  in  Iheir  excursions.  They  wore 
mounted  on  small  horses  or  camels,  and  aro  said 
to  have  exceeded  tho  other  sex  in  rapacity  and 
cruelty. 

Wben  the  work  of  ruin  was  completed  tho 
Pindarries  withdrew  liko  wild  b.a*ta  to  their 
lairs,  and  divided  their  plunder  with  all  the  cun- 
ning of  foxes.  The  scene  that  followed  resem- 
bled a  fair.  Every  man's  share  of  the  plunder 
was  exposed  for  sale,  purchasers  flocked  from  all 


quarters,  the  business  of  Bale  bein?  principally 
conducted  by  women,  while  the  men  cine  tbrt- 
selves  up  to  amusement,  of  which  int  ticati  t 
formed  a  considerable  portion.  This  li>red  until 
the  produce  of  the  expedition  was  exhausted,  .*", 
it  became  necessary  to  sitk  in  fresh  ouirt^t"  re- 
newed means  of  gratification.  Thus  pswd  trV 
life  of  the  I'indarrie  robber,  in  an  alternatiun  d 
brutal  exertion  and  sensual  abandonment. 

A  noted  leader  nmontrst  the  Pindarries  »*- 
Kurremi  Khan. -until  he  became  powerful  eu-^-t 
to  excite  tho  je.dou.sy  of  the  M  ah  rat  a  prt 
Scindia,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  pri  on  f* 
four  years.  He  purchased  his  freedom  with  vi 
lacs  of  rupees  (£GO,000),  and  was  joined  in  U 
subsequent  outrages  by  another  notoriou*  ch:*t, 
named  t  hectoo,  who,  having  betrayed  1m  tn-'-i 
and  colleague  into  the  hand*  of  his  enence*, 
up  for  himself  as  chief  leader  of  the  Pind^rr  v 
lie  fixed  his  abode  amidst  the  hills  and  ftf«ti 
situated  between  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbuia 
and  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  the  practice  of  it** 
miscreants  being  to  cross  the  river  as  *>-on  x*  it 
was  fordable  after  the  rains,  generally  in  >Vo- 
ber,  and  indiscriminately  plunder  friends  and.''*1* 

Duritur  the  season  of  1816-17  the  ravare*  d 
the  Pindarries  extended  over  a  wider  exr-aiw  •! 
territory  than  had  ever  before  been  at  tempi 
Having  crossed  the  Nerbudda  with  10  000  b-tvr- 
men,  they  separated  into  two  plundering  hinis 
one  of  w  hich  proceeded  due  south,  and  tbf  t'^. 
marchimr  eastward,  entered  the  Company'*  t<n- 
tory  of  Ganjam,  whore,  in  the  course  of  twt f* 
days,  they  killed  and  wounded  near.y  7000  pc- 
sons  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  property  to  m 
value  of  £100,000.  A  third  party  overran  ib* 
dominions  of  the  Pcishwa,  the  leading  prince  ' 
the  Mahrattas,  to  some  distance  beyond  Pit"*!1 

Such,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  ihe  Pii*i»rr** 
when  Lord  Hastings  began  the  Gnat  Mshnta 
War.  As,  however,  that  conflict  was distineti*!^ 
mainly  by  hill-fort  captures  and  mountain 
fare,  we  pass  over  its  common-place  detail*,  c' 
limit  ourselves  to  its  one  romantic  incident,  t;? 
crushing  of  the  Pindarries. 

When  the  rains  were  over,  the  Pindarries. 
ing  themselves  completely  inclosed  by  the  a  bat  - 
ing corps  of  the  British,  made  no  aitemj't  - 
resistance,  and  studied  only  how  to  escaj*  ''^ 
patty  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  iwJ 
our  army  in  Bundclcund,  where  they  ocean  ' 
commit  serious  ravages,  and  were  not  ih*ppr*'J 
without  some  difficulty.    Cheefoo,  with  nnrly 
8000  men,  effected  a  march  westward  inro  th»  ter- 
ritory of  Mew  ar,  whore  ho  was  assured  of  sni'P^ 
from  several  quarters,  and  had  the  stronx  moun- 
tain fort  of  Kumulncer  as  a  refuge  for  hi»f»'uir5 
Kurrcem  attempted  to  push  his  way  to  Gwd.c, 
but  his  body  of  Pindarries  were  driven  <>f  Q 
another  direction  bv  General  Marshall,  ami 
se«(uently  surprised"  by  General  Donkin,  whor*'* 
them  a  completo  overthrow,  capturing  rhe»  <t>  Ji' 
Kutreem,  with  all  his  stato  elephants  andk^tl- 
drums.    His  army,  therefore,  no  longer attemp 1 
to  preserve  any  appearance  of  regularity,  1- 
broke  into  detachments,  and  sought  for  safety  1* 
fleeing  in  various  directions.  The  greater  ntim'"1 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  corns  of  Cheetoo. 

On  tho  Pith  of  January,  1818,  Colonel  A&*mi 
detached  the  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry,  under  M*"*-* 
Clarke,  with  instructions  to  march  on  rite  villi-'4 
of  Arabco,  where  it  was  understood  that  I** 
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reem's  party  of  Pindarries  wero  about  to  plunder.  I 
Major  Clarke  was  met  on  liis  way  by  a  report  of 
tho  exact  position  of  tbo  enemy,  una,  continuing 
his  march  till  night,  baited  within  a  few  miles  of 
them.  Finding;  them  plunged,  as  usual,  in  pro- 
found security,  ho  delayoJ  the  attack  till  morn- 
ing, that  thoy  ui'ght  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  darkness,  and  at  five  o'clock  ho  came  upon 
them  with  hi*  force  in  two  divisions,  just  as  they  > 
were  preparing  to  march.  One  division  instantly 
cut  in  amongst  tho  enemy,  and  a  largo  body, 
flying  from  the  attack,  encountered  tha  other 
division,  from  which  they  suffered  sevorely.  The 
whole  horde  sustained  a  complete  overthrow,  and 
were  dispersed  in  every  direction,  leaving  1000  of 
their  numl>er,  with  several  of  their  chiefs,  dead 
and  wounded  upon  the  field.  After  suffering 
Home  further  disasters  they  were  reduced  to  a 
miserable  condition,  till  at  length  an  intimation 
was  circulated  that,  in  case  of  unconditional  sur- 
render, their  lives  would  be  spared,  and  the  means 
of  an  honourable  subsistence  secured  for  the  chiefs 
in  some  remote  district.  One  after  another  sub- 
mitted on  these  terms,  and  at  length  Kurreem, 
after  wandering  for  some  time  on  foot  through  tho 
jungles,  pave  himself  up,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1818,  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Others,  driven  from 
tho  lands  which  they  had  acquit ed,  eithor  by 
force  or  concession,  sought  in  vain  for  a  plaeo  of 
security  fi>r  their  families  and  effect*.  Pressed 
on  overy  quarter  by  the  British  detachment*,  a 
large  portion  abandoned  themselves  to  despair; 
numbers  relinquished  their  homes,  fled  into  tho 
jungles,  and  there  perished  miserably,  manv  hav- 
ing died  by  the  bands  of  the  village  population, 
whose  vengc inee  was  everywhere  roused  by  tho 
rcmcmbranco  of  their  former  cruelties. 

There  now  «>nly  remain  to  be  told  the  romantic 
adventures  and  tragical  death  of  C'heetoo,  "  the 
lost  of  tho  Pindarries."  Some  of  this  chieftain's 
durra  had  followed  tho  Patan  chiefs  to  Mehid- 
poor ;  but  after  our  victory  there  Cheetoo  and  his 
crew  of  marauders  fled  to  shift  for  themselves, 
Bccinjr,  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  tho 
Mahiattas.  Thoy  were  closely  followed  by  tho 
Ouzerat  field  force,  under  Sir  William  Koir,  who 
surprised  and  cut  up  part  of  them  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  Satootta.  Harassed  by  the  activity  of 
Sir  William's  pursuit,  and  finding  that  other  corps 
were  closing  fast  around  them,  the  marauders 
■endeavoured  to  retrace  their  stops  to  their  old 
haunts  in  tho  valley  of  the  Nerbuddo,  and  in  parts 
of  Malwa.  Some  of  the  minor  chiefs  failed,  and 
were  cut  up  in  tho  attempt,  but  Cheetoo  succeeded 
in  baffling  every  effort  mado  to  intercept  or  over- 
take him  ;  he  and  his  adherents,  after  a  hard  day's 
ride,  sleeping  with  their  horses  saddled  and  the 
bridles  in  their  hands,  that  they  might  be  ready 
for  instant  flight.  This  adventurous  chief  ut 
length  effected  his  object  by  pene rating  through 
a  most  difficult  country,  and  suddenly  reappeared 
in  Malwa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
cityofDhar,  situated  among  rocks,  forests,  and 
the  sources  of  rivers  ;  but  his  extraordinary  march 
hud  cost  him  all  his  baggage  and  most  of  his 
Jiorsea. 

Cheetoo  was  now  lost  sight  of  for  some  time, 
during  which  tho  best  of  his  fellow-chiefs,  with 
their  durra*,  wero  cxtirpatod  in  other  parts.  At 
last  his  lair  was  discovered,  and  on  the  night  of 
tho  2-3th  of  January,  1818,  a  strong  party  of  tho 
British  came  upon  him,  and  utterly  broke  up  his 


band  ;  but  Choetoo,  who  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
life  till  his  last  dismal  hour  arrived,  escaped,  and 
wandered  for  a  short  time  about  Malwa.  his  once 
numerous,  cruel,  and  ferocious  band  having  dwin- 
dled down  to  some  200  half-starved,  exhausted, 
and  despairing  followers.  In  this  extremity  it 
struck  Cheetoo  that  possibly  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul 
might  make 'terms  for  him  and  the  remnant  of  his 
durra  with  the  English,  and,  rapidly  acting  on 
this  idea,  he  suddenly  entered  the  camp  of  that 
prince.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  nabob 
could  offer  or  promiso  nothing  beyond  a  slender 
personal  maintenance  in  some  remote  corner  of 
India,  he  decamped  as  suddenly  as  he  came. 

But,  though  Cheetoo  got  safely  off  from  the 
camp  of  our  ally  and  dependant,  ho  was  presently 
pursued  by  the  nabob's  people,  and  by  parties 
sent  after  him  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  This  dis- 
tressed him  so  much  that  Rajun,  ono  of  his  most 
faithful  and  valuable  adherents,  left  him  and  mado 
his  submission.  Yet,  after  all  this,  Cheetoo  found 
his  way  into  the  Deccan,  and  mado  common  causo 
with  the  Arabs  and  chiefs  of  the  Peishwa's  routed 
army.  His.  end,  however,  approached,  and  it  was 
singular  and  impressive. 

Having  joined  Appa  Sahib,  tho  Rajah  of  Berar, 
ho  passed  the  rainy  season  of  1818  among  the 
Mahadco  hills,  and  upon  the  rajah's  expulsion 
by  the  English  in  February,  1810,  he  followed 
him  to  bis  last  stronghold  of  Asseerghur.  Here, 
as  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  assistance,  his 
followers  having  totally  melted  away  from  death 
and  desertion,  the  forlorn  Pindarrio  chief  and 
his  only  son,  his  lost  and  most  faithful  adherent, 
were  refused  admittance.  The  parent  and  child 
then  parted  for  ever,  and,  whatever  their  crimes 
and  crnolties  may  have  been  to  oihors,  it  is  but 
charitable  to  Bupposo  not  without  sumo  pangs 
of  natural  affection.  Young  Cheetoo  fell  into 
tho  hands  of  tho  British  government,  and  waa 
indebted  to  its  bounty  for  the  means  of  life;  his 
father  sought  sholter  in  a  neighbouring  jungle, 
and,  on  horseback  and  alone,  attempted  to  pene- 
trate a  cover  known  to  be  infested  by  tigers.  Ho 
was  missed  for  some  days,  and  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him,  but  his  well-known  horse  was 
at  last  discovered  grazing  near  tho  margin  of  the 
forest,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  exactly  in  tho 
stato  in  which  it  was  when  Cheetoo  had  last  been 
seen  upon  it.  A  bag  of  2o0  rupees  was  found  in 
the  saddle,  togother  with  several  seal-rings,  and 
somo  letters  from  Appa  Sahib  containing  promises 
of  future  reward  to  the  great  robber. 

A  search  was  made  in  the  cover  for  tho  body, 
and  at  no  treat  distance  ample  evidence  was  af- 
forded of  the  tiger's  horrid  meal.  He  who  had  so 
long  tyrannised  over  the  innocent  and  helpless  had 
at  length  fallen  a  prey  to  tho  grim  tyrant  of  tho 
forest,  doubtless  while  ho  slept  in  fancied  KCcurity, 
with  his  bridle-rein  in  his  hand ;  and  of  the  onco 
terrific  Cheetoo,  who  had  spread  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion through  many  a  hajtpy  homestead  and  smil- 
ing village,  nothing  now  remained  but  a  few  ruga 
clotted  with  blood,  hoii.o  crunched  bones,  and  tho 
head  entire,  a  fearful  memento  of  the  last  of  tho 
Pindarrics ! 

Thero  now  remains,"  soys  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, "not  a  spot  in  India  that  a  Pindarrio  can 
call  his  home.  They  have  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts;  numbers  have  been  killed,  oil  ruined. 
Ttioso  who  espoused  their  cause  havo  fallen. 
They  were  early  in  tho  contest  shunned  like  a 
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contagion,  and  even  the  timid  villagers,  whom 
I  hoy  so  recently  oppressed,  were  among:  the  fore- 
most to  attack  them.  Their  principal  leader*  bad 
cither  died,  imbmitted,  or  been  made,  captive*, 
while  their  follow*  rs,  with  the  exception  ox  a  few 
whom  the  liberality  and  consideration  of  the 
British  povernment  have  aided  to  become  indus- 
trious are  lust  in  that  population  from  whose 
dross  Ihoy  originally  issued." 


A  SCOTTISH  HEROINE. 

A  short  tiino  before  the  battlo  of  Culloden  a 
castlo  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  inhabited  by 
C  aptain  D.,  a  voung  officer  of  the  royal  army, 
tealously  attached  to  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  by  his  sister,  a  young  lady  of  a  timid 
disposition  and  deltcato  health ;  and  by  her  par- 
ticular friend.  Miss  M.,  a  woman  of  superior 
undirstaudinp  nnd  great  resolution,  and  as  much 
attached  to  the  throne  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
cn»tle.  This  castle  (now  destroyed)  was  of  great 
extent,  nnd,  from  the  superstition  of  the  natives  of 
the  country,  had  for  many  years  acquired  the  re- 
putation o'f  being  haunted.  Captain  P.,  who 
hod  lately  quitted  the  Duko  of  Cumberland's 
army,  to  which  ho  was  shortly  to  return,  ap- 
peared lor  come  time  extremely  thoughtful,  and 
one  day,  when  his  sister  was  eon  lined  to  lux 
room,  he  told  Miss  M.  he  wished  to  have  some 
private  conversation  with  her,  and  to  entrust  her 
with  a  secret  which  had  hitherto  been  carefully 
preserved  in  his  family,  and  nevor  disclosed  but 
irom  father  to  son,  so  that  never  more  than  two 
persons  had  be«  n  in  ]>osso*sion  of  it  at  tho  same 
lime.  Hi'  would  have  revealed  it  to  his  sister, 
but  he  did  not  think  sho  possessed  strength 
of  mind  nnd  resolution  enough  to  make  tho  pro- 
per use  of  it ;  and,  as  the  time  was  now  come 
when  it  was  necessary  for  this  important  secret 
lo  be  confided  to  some  |>erson  besides  hinmelf,  he 
entreated  her,  as  a  friend  to  his  family,  to  become 
tho  depository  of  it,  and  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary engagements  attached  to  its  possession. 

Miss  M.,  unwilling  to  bind  herself  to  an  under- 
taking of  which  she  did  not  know  the  extent, 
nnd  in  which  sho  found  that  fortitude  was  a 
necessary  qualification,  begped  to  bo  excused  from 
a  trust  of  such  magnitude  as  this  appeared  to  be, 
and  wished  to  decline  any  further  communication 
on  the  subject.  But  Captain  D.  was  not  easily 
deterred  from  his  purpose,  and  conjured  her,  not 
only  by  her  friendship  for  his  family,  but  by  tho 
still  more  important  consideration  that  the  safety, 
and  even  the  existence,  of  the  English  army 
under  tho  Duko  of  Cumberland  must  depend  on 
her  resolution  and  exertion,  as  he  know  no  one 
else  at  this  critical  moment  to  whom  he  could 
conflde  this  important  secret. 

Staggered  by  these  arguments.  Miss  M.  at 
length  gavo  a  reluctant  consent  to  her  fripnd's  en- 
Ireaty,  and  agreed  that,  after  all  tho  inhabitants 
of  the  castlo  were  pone  to  rest,  he  should  call 
upon  her  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise.  Ac- 
cordingly about  ono  o'clock  in  tho  morning  she 
heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  She  was  in 
trembling  expectation  of  the  signal,  and,  leaving 
the  chamber,  accompanied  Captain  D.  to  the 
library,  where  he  had  provided  two  cloaks,  in 
one  of  which  be  wrapped  Miss  M.,  and,  throw- 
ing the  other  over  his  own  shoulders,  took  a  dark 


lantern  which  he  had  prepared,  ani  aliti  \<3 
her  to  summon  all  her  resolution,  to  recollect 
tho  vast  importance  of  the  duty  she  hsd  engi^ed 
in,  and  to  follow  him  without  fear,  as  he  vevid 
lead  her  into  no  danger.    He  then  condoned  bff 
up  several  flights  of  stairs  to  a  part  of  the  carle 
she  had  never  been  in,  and  which  had  never  bea 
inhabited  in  the  memory  of  man.   They  then  de- 
scended into  the  vaidts  of  the  castle,  and,  i Doom- 
ing another  flight  of  steps,  found  themselves  a 
a  court,  which  they  traversed. 

Miss  M.'s  courage  so  completely  failed  Is 
in  the  course  of  their  progxcsa  that  she  stopped, 
and  onco  more  entreated  Captain  D.  to  be  re- 
lieved from  her  promise  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  her  apartment ;  but  by  every  argons: 
in  his  power  he  urged  her  to  proceed,  and  in- 
sured her  that  they  wero  almost  arrived  st  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  she  had  no  cause  (or 
alarm.  Ashamed  at  her  own  want  of  reaolutk*. 
she  once  more  agToed  to  procc-d  if  the  distaao 
was  uot  great.  They  reached  the  opposite  corn* 
of  the  court,  and  arrived  at  a  low  door  st  the 
bottom  of  a  turret,  which  opened  with  a  W 
with  which  he  was  provided.  As  soon  as  Miff  a- 
bad  entered  thia  door  ho  locked  it  in  the  ia**^ 
took  tho  key  with  him,  and  desired  her  to  observe 
exactly  what  ho  did.  He  then  took  her  up  » 
narrow  winding  staircase,  at  tho  top  of  which  k* 
unlocked  a  door  and  closed  it  after  them,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  a  email  square  eta? 
chamber,  which  had  only  ono  small  windov, 
closed  by  a  shutter,  opposite  tho  door. 

In  the  middle  of  tho  floor  waa  a  large  tm- 
door,  which  Captain  D,  unlocked,  and  btfl«*u 
which  a  sort  of  ladder  staircase  led  to  a  chamber 
below.  Ho  went  first  with  his  lantern,  and  assists! 
Miss  M.  to  descend,  and  when  ahe  reached  uV 
bottom  ho  informed  her  they  were  now  arm*! 
at  the  place  concerning  which  so  much  seow? 
was  necessary.  Here,  unknown  to  any  one  but 
himself,  were  concealed  all  the  title  deeds,  paps* 
and  other  effects  of  value  belonging  to  his  family . 
and  in  all  the  troublesome,  times  of  which  So* 
land  had  seen  so  many  this  chamber  had  be* 
considered  as  a  secure  asylum  for  any  of  d* 
family  who  required  such  a  place  of  conceabneat 
But  it  now  contained  what  waa  of  still  more  im- 
portance, for  upon  its  security  tho  fate  of  t* 
English  army  depended. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  Lis  arrival  a 
Scotland  expressed  great  anxiety  concern^' 
tho  largo  sums  ho  had  brought  with  him  (•«' 
tho  payment  of  his  troops,  and  other  purpc*"6 
attending  so  important  a  crisis.  Captain  D- 
aware  of  the  security  of  this  plaro  of  concaJ' 
ment,  offered  the  uso  of  it,  which  had  stood  no- 
discovered  for  ages,  to  his  royal  highness,  *bA 
well  aware  of  his  unshaken  loyalty,  bad 
lingly  accepted  it,  and  entrusted  Captain  D.  wish 
the  concealment  of  hia  treasure,  from  which  »' 
would  recoivo  wcokly  supplies  without  dacr  r 
or  suspicion.  Captain  D.'s  situation  in  &j 
English  army  required  his  presenco  there;  an* 
it  was  to  bo  tho  guardian  of  this  secret,  and  t* 
keeper  of  this  treasure,  for  which  he  wanted  * 

Eerson  of  honour  and  resolution,  which  indued 
im  to  repose  his  confidence  in  Misa  M.,  wbv 
from  her  residence  with  his  sister,  would  ei- 
cito  no  suspicion,  as  the  reception  of  a  strand  | 
in  tho  absence  of  Captain  D.  might  have  doae- 
Misa  M.,  aware  of  tho  importance  of  tho  a*' 
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fid<*nee  reposed  in  her,  promised  to  fulfil  her 
engagement,  by  descending  alone  every  Thurs- 
day night  to  take  out  such  sums  and  papers 
as  mi^'ht  be  necessary,  and  to  deliver  them  next 
morning  to  a  servant  whom  Captain  D.  was  to 
despatch  from  the  army  to  convey  them  to  him. 

This  arrangement  "being  made  to  Captain 
D.'s  satisfaction,  and  to  Miss  M.'s  great 
anxiety,  they  returned  in  the  same  maimer 
they  came  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle, 
Captain  D.  entreating  her  to  observe  exactly 
what  he  did  in  their  progress,  that  sbo  might 
be  sure  to  proceed  in  safety.  He  re-conducted 
her  to  the  chamber,  delivered  to  her  tho  key, 
and,  afier  the  most  fervent  thanks,  took  his 
leave,  and  the  next  morning  early  departed  for 
tho  army.  Many  were  the  anxious  moments  to 
Miss  M.  between  the  morning  of  his  departure 
and  the  f*tol  night  in  which  she  felt  bound 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  duty  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagement she  had  entered  into.  Though  a 
woman  of  great  spirit  and  resolution,  she  was  not 
totally  free  from  that  superstition  for  which  her 
countrymen,  notwithstanding  their  strong  senf>e 
and  informed  minds,  are  so  remarkable  ;  and  the 
idea  of  her  solitary  expedition  at  night  through 
the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  castle,  added  to  tho 
high  importance  of  the  charge  with  which  she 
was  entrusted,  weighed  heavily  on  her  mind,  and 
rendered  her  less  equal  to  the  task. 

"When  the  eventful  night  arrived  no  fears  nor 
sufferings  of  the  mind  could  deter  her  from  ful- 
filling, to  the  best  of  her  power,  the  engagements 
she  had  entered  into ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  at  the  time  appointed,  sho  left  the  chamber 
with  the  keys,  the  cloak,  and  the  dark  lantern 
with  which  Captain  D.  had  furnished  her.  With 
hurried  steps  and  a  palpitating  heart  she 
traversed  the  long  ]>;issn<;es,  mounted  and  de- 
scended the  long  flights  of  stairs,  passed  through 
tho  vaults,  and  at  length  found  herself  in  the 
court  in  which  formerly  her  courage  had  failed 
her.  She  proceeded  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation to  the  foot  of  the  turret,  unlocked  tho  door, 
and,  according  to  Captain  D.'s  particular  in- 
junctions, locked  it  in  the  inside,  and,  taking  the 
key  with  her,  went  up  the  winding  staircase. 
She  unlocked  the  door  and  entered  the  square 
•tone  room,  but,  impatient  to  complete  her  task, 
that  she  might  meet  with  as  few  impediments  as 
possible  in  her  return,  she  did  not  close  and  lock 
the  door  after  her,  but  left  it  a  little  ajar. 

Finding  something  particularly  close  and 
gloomy  in  this  chamber,  she  unfastened  and 
opened  the  window,  not  considering  that  her 
light  might  possibly  betray  her.  She  unlocked 
and  lifted  up  the  trap-door,  congratulating  her- 
self that  her  task  was  nearly  completed.  She 
descended  with  her  lantern  in  her  hand,  and  had 
already  proceeded  above  half  the  way  down  when 
nhe  was  alarmed  on  a  sudden  by  a  tremendous 
noise  from  the  chamber  above.  1  he  trap-door  at 
the  same  moment  was  closed  with  a  thundering 
clap,  and  terror  po  completely  overwhelmed  hrr 
that  the  lantern  fell  from  her  hand  and  sho  sank 
lifeless  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  She  wns  not 
hurt  by  the  foil,  and  when  she  began  to  recover 
she  listened  attentively  if  she  could  hear  any 
footsteps  or  voices  that  might  in  any  way  ac- 
count for  the  cause  of  her  alarm ;  but  all  was 
still  and  silent.  After  waiting  for  a  considerable 
time  she  began  to  natter  herself  that  some  acci- 


dental cause  had  created  those  tremendous  sounds. 
She  ventured  up  tho  ladder,  intending,  by  lifting 
up  the  trap-door,  to  re-enter  tho  stono  chamber, 
and,  by  waiting  till  daybreak,  endeavour  to  re- 
gain the  apartment  before  the  family  were  stir- 
ring. But  how  great  was  her  dismay,  how  un- 
utterable her  anguish,  when  sho  found  that  the 
tiap-door  was  secured  in  a  firm  and  immovcablo 
manner  from  above,  and  that  no  power  or  force  Bho 
could  use  would  move  it  in  the  least  degree !  As 
the  lock  was  not  a  spring-lock,  there  was  no  way 
of  accounting  for  what  had  happened  but  by  the 
idea  that  some  rebel  or  enemy  of  tho  family  hud 
discovered  tho  fatal  secret,  and  had  condemned 
her  to  the  most  painful  and  lingering  of  all 
deaths. 

Finding  all  attempts  at  escape  hopeless,  and 
exhausted  by  her  fruitless  endeavours,  sho  re- 
signed her«elf  to  her  fate,  and  submitted  un- 
repining  to  the  will  of  Providence.  She  felt  that 
she  must  die,  but  sho  would  lose  her  life  in  a 
good  cause,  and  with  a  conscience  free  of  offence 
towards  God  or  man.  Sho  descended  the  bidder, 
wrapped  ber  cloak  round  her,  and,  feeling  her- 
'  self  growing  faint,  sank  on  the  ground,  where 
1  her  senses  forsook  her,  and  she  lay  motion  - 
I  le<s  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  How  long  sbo 
remained  in  that  state  is  not  known,  but  when, 
after  a  lapse  of  some  hours,  her  senses  began  to 
return,  she  imagined  she  had  already  passed  from 
this  world  to  a  bettor,  and  that  she  was  thf>n  in 
heaven.  As  her  senses  grew  leas  confused  she 
began  to  distinguish  a  form  bending  over  her, 
;  and  concluded  it  must  be  an  angel  come  to  com- 
fort her.  At  length  she  found  herself  lifted 
up  and  carried  up  the  ladder,  and,  tho  first 
breeze  of  outward  air  reviving  her,  she  began 
to  distinguish  surrounding  objects.  She  again 
found  herself  in  the  squaro  stone  chamber,  and 
perceived  that  she  was  supported  by  Captain  D. 

The  whole  of  her  sufferings  appeared  like  a 
dream,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  danger,  or  the 
means  of  her  deliverance.  When  she  was  quite 
recovered  Captain  D.  explained  to  her  that 
the  cause  of  her  alarm  arose  from  her  having 
left  tho  door  of  the  stone  chamber  ajar,  and, 
having  opened  the  opposite  window,  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  had  blown  open  the  door  with  violence, 
so  as  not  only  to  knock  down  tho  trap-door,  but 
to  open  beyond  it,  and  cover  the  hinges  in  such  a 
manner  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  open  it  by 
any  effort  from  below,  and  it  was  with  consider- 
able difficulty  that  Captain  D.  himself  was  able 
to  close  it  ao  as  to  enable  him  to  lift  up  the  trap- 
door. 

The  occasion  of  his  arrival  at  so  critical  a  mo- 
ment to  her  deliverance  was  that,  after  ho  had 
despatched  the  servant  to  fetch  the  necessary 
supply,  be  recollected  some  papers  which  were 
immcdiately.neccssary  to  bo  provided,  and  which 
ho  had  not  pointed  out  to  her.  Ho  went  to  hor 
apartment  on  his  arrival,  and  was  alarmed  to 
find  her  absent,  and  that  no  one  knew  what  was 
become  of  her.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him 
that  some  accident  must  havo  befallen  her  in  the 
secret  expedition,  and  ho  ser  out  in  quest  of  her. 
He  arrived  at  tho  door  of  the  turret,  which  she 
had  locked  from  within,  but  he  was  fortunately 
provide  with  a  key.  The  confusion  in  which 
he  had  found  tho  chamber  above,  and  not  receiv- 
ing any  answer  to  his  repealed  calls,  alarmed  him 
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extremely.  He  forced  back  the  do  r,  fattened  it, 

lifted  up  tho  trap-dcr,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
step*  je:c<  ived  her  Ivin^  to  nil  apiearauce  dead 
as  she  had  l.itn  in  a  "faint  in-  fit  lor  some  hours! 
The  air,  b  wcv<r.  sj..n  revived  her.  and  the  open 
window  explained  th«  cause  of  what  had  so  nearly 
proved  a  fatal  accident  to  nix  cunifibifr  And. 
ing- 


THE  EARL  OF  DLWDOXALD. 

That  distinguished  ornament  of  the  British 
navy,  L/rd  Thomas  Cochrane,  aftcrwanis  Earl  of 
Duudunaid.  was  born  on  the  1 4th  of  Dec- mbcr, 
1,15.  Hi*  father,  who  was  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Dund-.nald,  and  distinfruisbtd  bv  his  love  of 
science  and  his  useful  discoveries,  iiad  pasx-d  the 
earlier  part  of  hi*  life  in  the  naval  service; 


Caroline,  a  French  brig,  laden  with  „ 
stores,  and  in  April  several  Spanish  XK*qa«s. 
But  the  most  important  of  his  achievfiucnu  it 
this  time  was  his  attack  and  capture  o>  xh* 
Spanish  frigate  El  Gamo,  off  Barvcluaa,  c*  the 
Gch  of  May.    The  inequality  of  force  on  im 
occasion  was   truly  alarming.    The  SpiniaH 
mounted  thirty-two  gun*,  of  which  twfttv-trj 
were  long  twelve*,  eight  were  nines  and*  tw» 
were  heavy  carronades,  and  had  a  crtw  uf  %Vt 
men,  while  the  fourteen  guns  of  the  Spudy  w 
only  4-p«iuniiei>,  and  her  crew  fifty-two  ruri 
and  two  boys.    Such  odds  might  havediu'<«d 
any  commander  :  but   his  lordship  kw«  'if 
enemy  well,  and  he  rightly  judged  that  hwcbi,^ 
of  success  lay  in  the  boldness  and  *uddtaiKS»  <i 
his  onset.    .No  sooner  had  he  announced  bis  jn- 
pose  of  boarding  than  not  a  man  or  buy  oi  tie 
$j*e Jy  would  remain  bci«.w  :  all  fewore  to :" 


rZ\t^£JS^^^SS£jSZ  .w'd  "i,"       .  n"  ™*> 

at  this  time  nnivo^n.  f  i,  <     a  alongside  her  mountainous  adversary,  and 

fc^.^i'    Mt  for  the  mnriluue  English  sailors,  led  by   their  darrog  cai^i. 

oTh ^  Pliant  i  ^°  lT>,cc^m  ^M  the  l«*«d  upJThe  deek  * 

Cochrun?  wl LTt  Adm,ral  Sir  -gander  the  enemy.    Tbo*ivsistancrof  the  astooidri 

hb  ,Sia^  had  tiL  r,y^Md^but'  ^  SP^^-  ^  -!.iriil«  and  brief;  .hey  «» 
u  e^^tuSor  n  u  J.  0  ^v,,dc#hl1"  Ifl-d  to  strike  to  such  determined 

*e  "continued  wl Z  h?^'       "holastic  studies  In  this  singular  action  the  AW*  had  onlv  tfc  » 

tkaT  k^wled!  and  exn^?^'"^  'b0  P,W-  I"™, kiUed  1111(1  ci*bt  ™»  A  ^ hde  the  W, 

irTf^hTip^f^  titLi'lTrj1'  W'x™?  kiiWl>1 

It  mrjemthm  rv,n  t  j  lorty-one  Wounded.     The  Spanish  officers 

wards  so  conspicuous,  and  upon  these  several 
ft  range  tales  have  been  founded  that  are  cer- 


tainly too  romantic  for  the  purposes  of  veritable 
history.  Notwithstanding  tho  precocity  of  his 
merits,  however,  the  strictness  of  naval  reirula- 

linna    Irat.t    kin.    in  1  I  I   %       -        .  . 


liiorous  fashion  with  this  very  modest  reqo»t. 

certify,"  he  wrote,  ♦•that  I>on  has  bebatri 

like  a  real  Spaniard."  The  pompous  fool  did  n4 
perceive  the  sarcasm  implied  in  this  equivup; 
on  the  contrary,  his  national  vanity  rexeivtd  tt  a 
tho  highest  of  compliments,  and  he  bowed  to  b* 


«.  V-  •  .1  V  7.  :  re^ruia-  mo  nigtiest  of  compliments,  and  he  bowed  to 
tions  kept  him  in  the  humble  rank  of  midship-  ,  sword-hilt  in  the  very  excetU  of  h£  mtiwto 
mnn  until  aire,  as  woll  as  service*,  mrtm.i.1  I.;,        t.  "  .  .  _  n  ?X<**5  ?*  bl* 


man  until  a^c.  as  woll  as  service*,  warranted  his 
promotion.  This  did  not  take  place  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  after  which  his  ri>c  Mas  no 
longer  restrained  by  rules,  and  went  onward 
with  merited  rapidity. 

The  first  exploit  worthy  of  notice  after  Lord 
Cwhrano  became  lieutenant  occurred  in  December 
1797.    While  ho  was  serving  in  Lord  Keith's 
flagship,  tho  Queen  Charlie,  the  Lndn  Keltvn 
cutlor  was  observed  o<r  t  aburcta  Point,  in  the 
Bay  of  AlKesiras,  engaged  with  several  French 
private  rs  and  gunboats,  by  which  sho  was  sur- 
rounded, and  oil  the  cvo  of  bcinjr  overpowered. 
Iy.nl  Keith,  who  was  lying  in  Gibraltar  Bay, 
immediately  despatched  tho  boats  of  tho  Queen 
Charlotte  and  Lmtraltl,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenants Bainbrid^cand  Cochrane,  to  her  assistance, 
until  sho  got  under  the  guns  of  the  ships.  But 
before  tho  boats  could  arrive  the  Lady  XtUon 
was  boarded,  and  carried  off  in  low  by  two  of 
the  French  privateers,  upon  which*  Bainbridge 
boarded  and  recaptured  the  cutter,  while  young 
Cochrane  gave  chase  to  the  flying  cnemv,  and 
but  for  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  have 
taken  them  all.    His  gallantry  on  this  occasion 
was  so  gratifying  to  tho  admiral  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Speedy,  a  sloop 
of  fourteen  guns. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Cochrane  was  thus  able  to  act 
on  his  own  account  a  rapid  career  of  bold  ex- 
ploits succeeded.   In  February,  1801,  he  took  the 


I     It  was  not  long  after  this  event  that  Uri 
Cochrane  was  distinguished  bv  an  rqualk  b  k. 
exploit  against  the  enemy.    While  he  was  enur- 
ing ofl  Barceloiin,  on  the  1st  of  June,  he  fell  it 
M'ith  the  English  brig  Kangaroo,  commanded  ly 
Captain  Pulling,  and  in  consequence  of  inteii 
gencc  which  the  two  ofliccrs  received  from  i 
Minorquin  privateer  they  determined  to  p>  a 
chuso  of  a  Spanish  convoy,  c^.nsisting  ot  tiv 
I  armed  ve^scls  and  twelve  ships,  about  three  d»v» 
sail  ahead.    On  the  morninjr  of  the  9th  they 
the  convoy  at  anchor  under  tho  ahelter  of  lU 
batieiy  of  Oropc-*o,  and  farther  proioctcd  bv  » 
xebequo  of  twenty  guns  and  three  gunboat 
Captain  Pulling,  encouraged  by  tho  aid  of  auch 
an  oflicer  as  Loitl  Cochrane,  rowdved  on  an  im- 
mednito  attack,  in  tho  face  of  these  formidsl*' 
obstacles,  and  accordingly  the  two  English  bnir> 
anchored,  in  spite  of  a  heavv  tire  that  was  pourei 
upon  them  without  intermission.     The  can- 
nonade, which  commenced  nt  noon,  seemed 
slacken  at  two  o'cl.^k;  but  on  the  arrival  of* 
felucca  and  two  gunboats  to  the  aid  of  the 
bpuniards  it  was  renewed  with  greater  furv  than 
ever.     By  half-past  three  tho  xebequo  and  one 
of  the  gunboats  went  to  the  bottom  ;  anoihtr 
soon  followed.    The  battery  and  the  four  gun- 
boats that  still  remained  kept  up  their  fiiottli 
soven  o  clock,  when  tho  former  was  silenced  and 
the  latter  weie  put  to  flight.    The  h«ts  of  tU 
Kangaroo  and  A         Texe  then  employed  ulJ 
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midnight  in  cutting  out  the  vessels  of  the  convoy, 
under  u  heavy  firo  of  musketry  from  tlie  shore ; 
and  they  succeeded  in  bringing  off  three  brigs, 
laden  with  bread,  rice,  and  wine.  In  this  peri- 
lous light,  which  lasied  three  hours,  Lord  Coch- 
rane, who  was  never  particularly  scrupulous 
about  his  own  personal  safety,  recoivtd  a  bruise, 
and  was  slightly  singed.  After  having  secured 
the  time  prizes  he  returned  once  more  to  the 
shore,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  off  the  rest  of  tho 
convoy,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The 
reinnindcr  of  the  vessels  had  been  either  sunk  or 
driven  .,n  whore  during  the  interval. 

While  Lord  Cochrane  commanded  tho  Speedy. 
n  period  of  only  ten  months,  he  had  captured 
thiriy-three  vessels,  mounting  in  all  128  guns, 
and  manned  by  533  persons.  After  such  an  un- 
precedented run  of  success  it  was  not  to  bo 
wondered  at  if  a  reverse  should  follow.  Such 
did  indeed  take  place,  but  it  was  one  which 
neither  prudence  could  foresoe  nor  valour  avert. 
Only  a  few  days  after  tho  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  convoy  the  Speedy  had  the  misfortune 
to  full  in  with  the  French  squadron,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Linois.  In  his  flight  Lord  Cochrano 
exhausted  every  resource  of  seamanship  to  escape, 
but  in  vain  ;  his  little  vessel  was  overtaken  and 
obliged  to  strike.  His  captivity,  however,  was 
of  very  short  duration.  On  the  6th  of  July  an 
engagement  took  placo  between  Sir  James  Sau- 
marez  and  Linois  in  tho  Hay  of  Algesiras,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  flag  of  truce,  sent  by  tho 
British  commander  on  the  following  day,  to  treat 
about  the  exchango  of  prisoners,  Lord  Cochrane, 
wi'h  other  officers  and  seamen,  obtained  his 
liberty.  So  highly  were  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices now  appreciated  that  on  the  8th  of  the 
followiug  month  ho  was  promoted  to  tho  rank  of 
post -captain,  in  La  R<tison  friga;e,  after  which 
the  pence  of  Amiens,  that  imtwdiiitclv  succeeded, 
gave  a  temporary  repose  to  the  British  navy. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostility*  in  1803*  Lord 
Cochrane  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Arab,  and  in  tho  followiug  year  to  the  Pallas,  a 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns. "  After  the  rupture 
thai  had  taken  place  with  Spain  his  lordship 
■was  employed  in  cruising  off  that  coast,  where  ho 
made  tevcral  valuable  captures,  the  chief  of 
which  was  //  Fvrtuna,  a  galleon,  laden  with 
specie  to  the  value  of  £'150,000,  and  with  mer- 
chandise of  nearly  equal  value.  In  the  midst  of 
battles  and  victories,  which  of  themselves  are  but 
vulgar  thing*,  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  such 
n  trait  of  generosity  as  was  exhibit)  d  by  the 
captor*  on  this  occasion.  The  capain  of  tho  // 
furtuna  and  tho  supci cargo,  on  being  taken 
prisoners,  exclaimed,  with  bitter  tears,  that  they 
were  ruined  men,  and  on  being  fart  her  questioned 
by  their  conquerors  they  unfolded  a  piteous  tale, 
too  common,  alus  !  in  the  annals  of  privateering 
warfare.  Tloy  hod  toiled  for  twenty  long  years 
under  the  burning  «un  of  South  America,  in  pur- 
suit ot  a  comfortable,  independence;  thoir  industry 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  and  they  were 
now  ret  tinting  with  fortunes,  to  spend  the  even- 
ing of  their  days  among  their  friends,  when  this 
sudden  s  i  oke  had  bereaved  them  of  their  all,  bo 
that,  in  their  old  age,  they  must  commence  the 
world  anew.  Kven  this  was  not  the  first  occasion 
in  which  the  captain  had  so  Buffered,  for  in  1779 
be  had  endured  a  similar  calamity,  having  lost  his 
whole  fortuno  in  tho  capture  of  his  ship  by  a 


British  cruiser.  This  piteous  narrative  com- 
pletely melted  tho  hearts  of  the  victors  and 
opened  their  hands ;  they  returned  10.000  crowns 
of  the  spoil  to  the  unfortunato  sufferers,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  return  to  their  homes  in  comfort, 
and  with  tears  of  gTatitude. 

In  tho  year  1806  Lord  Cochrano  distinguished 
himself  by  a  very  bold  and  successful  attack  upon 
the  enemy  in  the  Garonne,  a  river  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  navigation  of  all  the  rivers  upon  tho 
French  coast.  Having  received  important  in- 
telligence respecting  tho  situation  of  several 
corvettes  lying  thero,  he  resolved  to  capture  or 
destroy  them.  Accordingly  he  sailed  up  the 
mouth  of  tho  river;  and,  having  anchored  closo 
to  the  Cordovan  light-house,  a  little  after  dark 
on  tho  evening  of  tho  5th  of  April,  he  manned 
the  boats  of  the  Pallas,  into  which  his  hearty 
crew  rushed  with  such  eagerness  to  sharo  in  tho 
adventure  that  more  volunteered  than  could  bo 
well  admitted.  After  tho  boats  had  b-en  well 
manned  they  pulled  off  to  the  scene  of  action, 
which  was  more  than  twenty  miles  above  tho 
i  anchorage  of  their  ships,  and  such  was  their 
;  promptitudo  that  by  three  o'clqck  a.m.  they  had 
reached  tho  spot  and  commenced  operations. 
They  boarded  and  cut  out  La  Tapagttese,  a  corvette 
of  fourteen  long  12- pounders  and  ninety-five  men, 
although  it  was  lying  under  the  protection  of  two 

Sowerful  batter  as.  Tho  morning  at  length 
awued,  the  alarm  was  spread,  and  another 
French  corvette  of  still  superior  force  gave  chase 
to  recover  tho  captured  Tapaquese ;  but  after  an 
hour's  tight  it  was  so  roughly  handled  that  it  only 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Knglish  from 
the  rapidity  of  tho  tide.  Whilo  this  victory  of  the 
ship's  boats  was  in  progress  the  Pallas  had  not  • 
been  idle.  Three  shipsof  theonemy  boredown  upon 
it ;  but  Lord  Cochrane,  although  ho  had  sc  trcely 
hands  enough  left  to  work  tho  vessel,  resolved  to 
meet  them  half-wav.  He  weighed  anchor  accord- 
ingly, and  attacked  them  with  such  vigour  that 
ho  drove  thotn  all  on  shore,  where  thoy  lay  com- 
plete wrecks.  These  three  ships  mounted  in  all 
sixty-four  guns.  What  enhanced  tho  pleasuro  of 
this  double  victor)'  was  that  it  was  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  only  three  wero 
wounded. 

|     From  the  peculiar  daring  by  which  all  his  ex- 
|  ploits  were  distinguished,  it  might  be  thought 
I  that  he  was  more  indebted  to  rashness  and  good 
I  luck  than  those  higher  qualities  that  are  essential 
to  a  complete  commander.    But  such  an  idea 
would  be  a  miserable  mistake.    Never,  perhaps, 
was  such  romantic  boldness  in  attack  combined 
with  such  wise  precaution  and  careful  prepar- 
ation.   No  disparity  of  numbers  or  strength  of 

Cosition  would  appear  to  have  checked  his  efforts; 
ut  these  were  all  previously  calculated,  as  well 
as  every  contingency  that  might  bo  likely  to 
happen.  Before  an  attack  he  rcconnoitcrcd  tho 
enemy  in  person,  took  all  tho  necessary  sound- 
ings and  boirings,  and  often  passed  whole 
nights  under  the  enemy's  batteries  with  tho 
load-line  or  tho  spy-gloss  in  continual  operation. 
When  all  was  ready  for  action  ho  would  never 
allow  his  boats  to  go  beyond  tho  protection  of  tho 
ship,  provided  it  could  at  all  bo  brought  within 
roach  of  the  vessel  or  battery  that  was  to  bo 
attacked ;  and  when  the  wind  was  on  shore 
ho  moored  a  boat  in  by  a  light  Indian  rope  that 
floated  on  the  water,  so  that  a  communication 
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established  with  the  ships,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  reverse  or  check  the  boats  were  hove  off  by 
the  capstan,  so  that  the  crews  had  only  to  attend 
to  the  management  of  their  woapons.  The  happy 
fruit-;  of  these  admirable  precautions  were  visible 
in  the  fact  that  perhaps  no  commander  ever 
achieved  such  daring  feats  with  so  small  a  loss 
of  life.  In  consequence  the  sailors  followed  him 
with  enthusiasm,  and  under  such  a  confidence  uf 
success  as  was  of  .iraelf  half  the  victory,  and 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Pallas,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1805,  he  could  man 
his  frigate  almost  instantaneously,  when  seamen 
for  other  ships  were  difficult  to  bo  found. 

In  the  next  month  (May)  this  indefatigable 
officer  distinguished  himself  by  the  destruction 
of  the  semaphores  that  had  been  erected  along 
tho  French  coast.  These  had  been  hitherto  so 
serviceable  to  the  enemy  that  no  sooner  did  a 
British  cruiser  appear  than  tho  intelligence 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  every  post,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Loril  Cochrane  had  been  dis- 
appointed of  several  valuable  captures  ;  he  there- 
fore, at  a  time  "  when  he  had  nothing  better  in 
view,"  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. 
Accordingly  ho  landed  with  his  marines  and 
bouts'  crews,  and,  notwithstanding  the  defence  of 
the  militia,  he  demolished  the  posts  at  Point  de 
la  Roche,  Caliola,  and  L'Ance  do  Repoa,  burnt 
down  the  buildings,  and  carried  off  all  the  signal 
flags,  lie  also  carried  by  storm  the  battery  at 
Point  D'Equilon,  demolished  its  stores,  and 
blew  up  the  barrack  and  magazine ;  but  tho 
French  convoy  in  the  meantimo  got  into  a  river 
and  managed  to  escape. 

Only  four  days  after  Lord  Cochrane,  cruising 
off  tho  iBle  of  Aix,  discovered  a  French  frigate  of 
forty  guns,  that  had  grievuusly  annoyed  the 
English,  attended  by  three  brigs,  all  getting 
under  sail.  Although  so  vastly  inferior  in  force, 
his  lordship  remained  under  topsails  by  tho  wind 
to  await  them,  and  at  half-past  eleven  a  smart 
point-blank  firing  commenced,  which  was  severely 
felt  by  the  enemy.  The  batteries  on  the  island 
of  Aix  opened  also  on  tho  Pallas,  and  a  cannonade 
continued  till  one  o'clock,  when  Lord  Cochrane, 
having  gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  threw  his 
vessel  between  tho  batteries  and  the  French 
squadron.  Tho  enemy's  fire  slackened,  upon 
which  that  of  the  Pallas  was  ordeicd  to  cease, 
and  every  preparation  to  bo  made  for  boarding. 
Tho  collision  of  the  two  ships  was  terrible:  tho 
Pallas,  by  far  tho  lighter  of  the  two,  had  her 
guns  driven  back  into  her  ports,  and  her  fore- 
top-mast,  jibboom,  for©  and  main  topsail-yards, 
spritsiil-yard,  bumpkin,  cathead,  chain-plates, 
forerigging,  foresail,  and  lower  anchor  torn 
away,  with  which  last  his  lordship  had  purposed 
to  hook  nn.  Even  as  it  was,  the  French  frigate 
would  have  been  captured  had  not  the  French 
admiral,  seeing  her  danger,  sent  two  others  to 
her  re-cue.  In  this  daring  exploit  the  English  had 
only  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  Pal/as, 
being  so  disabled  as  to  have  become  a  complete 
wreck,  made  out  to  sea  with  what  little  sail  could 
be  set,  after  which  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  tho 
sloop  Kinjifishtr,  that  came  to  her  assistance. 
Lord  Cuchrano  was  then  appointed  to  the  Jm- 
perieuse,  a  frigate  of  forty  guns,  in  which  he 
vigorously  resumed  his  favourite  warfare  of  cut- 
ting out  vessels.  In  this  he  was  so  successful 
that  between  the  13th  of  December,  1806,  and 


the  7th  of  January,  1807,  he  took  and  destroytd 

fifteen  ships  of  the  enemy,  chiefly  laden  with 
wine  and  provisions.  The  boat  s  of  the  fapmew 
also  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Fort  Roqu&te, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Basin  of  Arcana,  which 
they  laid  in  ruins,  destroying  at  the  same  Umti 
great  quantity  of  military  stores.  This  impo- 
tent service  was  so  well  designed  and  conducted 
that  it  was  accomplished  without  the  lotted 
man. 

Before  the  revolt  of  tho  Spaniards  ag*k«t 
their  French  oppressors  Lord  Cochrane  departed 
on  an  independent  cruise  to  the  coast  of  Span 
but  on  his  arrival  there  he  placed  himself  uad* 
the  command  of  Lord  Colliugwo  d,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.    When  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  rose  against  the  enemy  in 
lordship  ably  assisted  their  efforts,  in  one  4 
which  he  compelled  the  Castle  of  Mongal  to 
surrender,  by  which  the  road  to  Gerona,  that  *t* 
besieged  by  the  French,  had  been  completaly 
commanded.    From  Spain  he  returned  to  France, 
and  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  vast 
ho  resumed,  in  September,  1808,  his  war  against 
the  obnoxious  semaphores.    Those  which  hi 
been  newly  constructed  at  Bourdique,  La  Pinede, 
St.  Maguire,  Front  ignon,  Canet,  and  Fay  he 
comuletely  destroyed,  with  the  houses  attached 
to  them,  fourteen  barracks  of  the  gendarme*, 
a  battery,  and  the  strong  tower  upon  the  Lake  of 
Front  ignan.  "  Nothing,"  writes  the  commander- 
in-chief  on  that  station,  "  can  exceed  the  activity 
and  zeal  with  which  his  lordship  pursues  the 
enemy.    The  success  which  attends  his  enter- 
prises clearly  indicates  with  what  skill  and  alality 
they  are  conducted.  Besides  keeping  the  coast  a 
constant  alarm,  causing  a  total  suspension  of 
trade,  and  harassing  a  body  of  troops  employed 
in  opposing  him,  he  has  probably  prevenwl 
thoso  troops  which  were  intended  forFipwn* 
from  advancing  into  Spain,  by  giving  them  em- 
ployment in  the  defence  of  their  own  oast*' 
Thus  tho  Spanish  cause  was  materially  affected, 
and  its  prosperity  accelerated,  by  the  ach*«- 
mcnts  of  a  single  frigato  upon  the  coast  of 
France. 

Lord  Cochrane,  having  thus  aided  the  $wd 
cause  at  a  distance,  returned  to  Spain,  and,  fed' 


ing  the  fortress  of  Rosas  besieged  by  the  French, 
he  volunteered  for  the  defence  of  Trinity  Caste, 
an  outwork  of  tho  garrison,  upon  which  the 


safely  of  tho  whole  depended.  By  the  22nd  of 
September,  1808,  the  defenders,  who  were  only 
about  eighty  Spaniards,  were  so  much  reduced  u 
to  bo  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  Lord 
Cochrane ,  at  the  head  of  an  equal  number  of 
seamen  and  marines,  revived  their  sinking  spinf* 
by  his  presence  and  exertions.  On  the  30th  cf 
the  month  a  general  assault  was  made  upon  the 
castle  by  1000  picked  men  ;  but,  at  the  head  of  the 
small  garrison,  his  lordship  drove  back  the  as- 
sailants with  great  slaughter,  killed  their  loader, 
and  dest  roved  their  storming  equipage.  At 
length,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  with  a 
handful  of  men  against  an  army,  after  the  citadd 
of  Rosas  had  capitulated  Lord  Cochrane  blew  BP 
the  magazines  of  Trinity  Castle,  and  then  retired 
to  his  ship.  His  chivalrous  personal  bravery  m 
this  defence  endeared  him  to  the  S|*niaris  ani 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  Spanish  flag  fell  from 
the  wall  into  the  ditch  below,  ho  leaped  after  it 
alone,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  and 
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in  recovering  and  planting  it  onco  more  in  its 
place.  Although  his  lordship  had  protracted  the 
siege  for  twelve  days,  his  loss  on  the  occasion 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  killed  and  seven 
wounded. 

In  the  following  year  (1809)  Lord  Cochrane 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  French  ship- 
ping in  the  Basque  roads,  an  event  worthy  of 
particular  mention,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic 
importance,  but  the  influence  it  aflorwards  ex- 
•ercised  upon  his  reputation.  Admiral  Allcmande, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  of  the  naval 
commanders  of  France,  had  established  his  fleet 
in  what  he  considered  a  securo  anchorage,  be- 
tween the  isle  of  Aix  and  the  Boyant  shoal, 
while  Lord  Oambier  blockaded  it  strictly  with  a 
very  strong  squadron  of  the  Channel  fleet.  Be- 
tween the  British  and  the  enemy  lay  a  dangerous 
ehoal,  that  seemed  etle-tually  to  keep  thein 
asunder  ;  and  the  French  fleet,  which  consisted  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line,  a  50-gun  ship,  and  four  fri- 
gates, was  defended  by  such  powerful  batteries  on 
the  island  of  Aix  that  an  attack  upon  it,  if  pos- 
sible, appeared  to  be  at  all  events  a  hopeless  at- 
tempt. Such,  however,  was  not  the  view  taken 
by  Lord  Cochrane.  His  sagacious  eye  had  care- 
fully scanned  the  various  difficulties  and  found 
them  surmountable,  and  therefore  he  hod  written 
to  the  Admiralty,  detailing  his  sentiments  upon 
the  matter,  and  proponing  to  destroy  the  French 
fleet  by  means  of  an  attack  with  flreships.  His 
representations  were  effectual,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April  he  joined  Lord  fJambicr  in  the  Jmperieuge, 
with  a  commission  to  head  the  attack.  Nothing 
could  better  illustrate  the  value  that  was  now  set 
upon  the  charactei  and  services  of  Lord  Cochrane 
than  the  choice  of  one  so  young  for  such  an  im- 
portant service,  in  preference  to  officers  of  much 


higher  standing,  who  had  grown  grey  in  naval 

experience. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  lordship  the 
flreships  and  explosion  vessels  joined  the  fleet, 
and,  all  things  being  now  ready,  he  ran  in  with 
the  Imperieuse  until  he  was  sufficiently  near  the 
enemy,  after  which  he  went  on  board  a  fire-brig, 
with  a  lieutenant  and  the  crew  of  his  gig.  The 
boom  by  which  the  enemy  were  defended  was 
broken  by  the  Mediator,  and  the  flreships  imme- 
diately rushed  through  the  opening,  some  of 
them  mistaking  their  course  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  others  explodinjr  too  soon.  Such, 
however,  was  the  alarm  that  some  of  the  French 
ships  cut  their  cables  and  ran  upon  the  sand- 
banks. In  the  meantime  the  greater  number  of 
the  flreships  and  explosion  vessels,  piloted  by 
their  daring  crews,  Mere  carried  right  into  the 
enemy's  anchorage,  in  spite  of  a  lurious  can- 
nonade and  discharge  of  shells  from  the  batteries, 
afcr  which  these  brave  follows,  many  of  whom 
were  wounded  or  exhausted  from  fatigue,  having 
been  four  hours  in  the  boats,  were  received  on 
board  the  /m/n-rieuMf.  When  the  morning  dawned 
upon  this  scene  of  havoc  seven  sail  of  the  enemv's 
lino  were  seen  lying  on  the  shore,  upon  which 
Lord  Cochrane,  being  determined  to  effect  their 
destruction,  made  signals  to  the  admiral  of  the 
possibility  of  destroying  them.  Lord  Oambier 
therefore"  made  signals  for  the  fleet  to  weigh 
anchor;  but  when  he  was  within  three  miles  of 
Aix  ho  again  anchored,  and  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  remove  all  their  ships  into  deep  water, 
except  three  sail  of  the  line.  Even  as  it  was, 
the  success  already  obtained  was  superb.  Three 
ships  of  the  lino  and  a  fifty-six  were  burnt, 
a  seventy- four  was  lost  a  lew  days  after  in 
consequence  of  this  attack,  and  the  ships  that 
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escaped  were  obliged  to  bo  dismantled,  so  that  for 
a  long  lime  th  y  were  of  nos  nice  to  the  French. 
Thus  a  poweiful  nYei  was  destroyed — destroyed 
in  ope  of  it«  host  anch urates,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  id*  own  batteries,  while  the  whole  loss 
occasioned  to  the  conqueror*  was  only  ten  men 
killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion Lord  Cochrane*!*  service*  nut  with  the 
reward  ihcy  mo  justly  merited.  Ho  w;u*  created 
n  Knight  of  the  Hath,  nt  a  time  when  admission 
into  that  illustrious  order  could  only  be  ob.aimd 
by  the  most  distinguished  service*. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  success.  Lord 
Cochrane  still  felt  that  enough  had  not  been 
done:  L<rd  Gambier  hiid  delayed  to  co-operate, 
and  a  portion  of  the  m<  my  had  escaped.  In  tho 
midst  of  the  national  triumph  Lord  Cochrano  no 
sooner  understood  that  a  proposal  was  about  to  be 
mado  for  a  voie  of  thanks  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  commander-in-chief  than  he 
expressed  his  determination  to  oppose  it.  When 
Lord  Gambier  heard  of  this  he  demanded  a  court- 
martial  upon  his  conduct,  which  was  granted. 
Aftera  trial,  which  continued  from  thc20thof  July 
to  the  9th  of  August,  Lord  Gambier  was  acquitted. 

Lord  Cochrane' a  opposition  to  Lord  Gambier 
naturally  subjecied  him  to  the  enmity  of  those  in 
power.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  if 
his  conduct  in  any  way  laid  h'm  ojieu  to  blame 
the  advantage  would  be  caucrJy  seized  by  tho-e 
•who  were  politically  opposed  to  him.  An  unfor- 
tunato  opportunity  of  this  kind  occurred  while  he 
was  member  for  Westminster.  He  had  rashly 
speculated  in  the  funds,  by  which  he  had  sus- 
tained heavy  losses,  and  to  recover  himself  from 
these  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been  induced 
by  artful  men  knowingly  to  circulate  false  reports 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  funds.  Upon  this 
charge  he  was  tried,  along  with  others,  in  the 
court  of  Kind's  Bench,  the  21st  of  June,  1814, 
and  convicted,  although  his  guilt  seemed  to  con- 
sist in  having  been  a  dupe  rather  than  a  deceiver. 
He  was  sentenced  to  nay  a  tine  of  £500,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench  for  twelve 
months,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  The  latter 
part  of  his  sentence  was  indeed  remitted,  for  it 
was  found  that  the  popular  Idling  w,-uld  have 
been  too  much  excited  by  degrading  in  that 
manner  one  of  the  noblest  of  naval  heroes.  His 
disgrace  was  further  increased  by  the  House 
of  Commons  declaring  that  ho  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  continue  a  member  (July  5)  ;  ho  was  re- 
moved from  his  rank  of  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
which  was  tho  first  occurrence  ot  the  kind  since 
tho  establishment  of  the  order,  and  struck  off  the 
list  of  naval  captains.  The  severity  of  the*'  pro- 
ceedings was  regretted  by  tho  most  moderate  of 
all  parlies,  and  it  led  to  so  violent  a  clamour 
against  the  government  that  at  the  new  election 
he  was  again  chosen,  on  tho  16th  of  July,  1814, 
for  the  city  of  Westminster.  When  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  public  voice  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  have  b  en  almost  irritated  to 
madness  by  the  indignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him,  and  that  his  daring  spirit 
should  lead  him  to  seek  to  escape  from  confine- 
ment. Accordingly,  on  theGihof  March,  1815, 
be  scaled  the  prison  walls,  ntid  <>n  the  20th  he 
appeared  iu  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  again  conveyed  to  prison,  when  a  new 
Vial  and  a  new  fine  were  the  consequences  of 

•  adventure. 


A  mind  so  constituted  could  not  long  remain  at 

rest  ;  to  a  man  so  persecuted  home  had  but  few 
charms,  and,  therefore,  when  liberty  appeared  to 
dawn  in  the  lonir-beniuhied  province*  of  South 
America  Lord  Cochrane  accepted  the  offer  of 
commanding  the  navy  of  the  new  state  of  Chili. 
He  left  England  for  ;his  puq*>se  in  1818,  and  in 
his  new  sphere  he  distinguished  him*e.f  as  splen- 
didly as  when  he  fought  under  tho  British  na;. 
After  a  succ  >s*ion  of  victories  on  tho  coast  of 
Peru  he  finally  captured,  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1820,  the' fortress  of  Valdivia,  the  only  p*t 
which  the  Spaniards  reiaiued  in  Chili. 

Amidst  the  heroic  actions  performed  by  L>nl 
Cochrane  in  this  service  we  canuot  refuse  our- 
selves tho  pleasure  of  transcribing  from  Cap'ain 
Basil  Hall  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Et- 
mernhla  frigate, 
i  "  While  the  liberating  array,  under  General 
San  Martin,  were  removing  to  Ancon,  Lird 
Cochrane,  with  pari  of  hi*  squadron,  anchored 
in  the  outer  roads  of  Callno,  the  seap>rt  of  Lima, 
j  The  inner  harbour  was  gu  irded  by  an  extensive 
system  of  batteries,  admirably  constructed,  and 
bearing  the  geni  ral  name  of  the  Castle  of  CalHo. 
The  merchant-ships,  a*  well  ns  the  men-of-ww, 
consisting  at  thai  time  of  the  Esmernlta  (a  larje 
•40-^un  fringe)  and  two  sloops  of  war,  were  moored 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle  within  a  semi- 
circle of  fourteen  gunboats  and  a  boom  made  of 
spars  chained  together.  Lord  Cochrane,  having 
previous  ly  reconnoitred  the*e  formidable  defences 
in  person,  undertook,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1S20,  the  desj>eratc  enterprise  of  cutting  out  the 
Spanish  frigate,  although  she  was  known  to  be 
fullv  prepared  for  an  attack.  His  lordship  pr>- 
ceeded  in  fourteen  boats,  containing  240  men,  all 
volunteers  ir>m  the  different  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron, in  two  divisions,  one  under  the  iinnvdtat> 
orders  of  Captain  Crosbie,  the  other  under  Cap- 
tain Guise,  both  officers  commanding  ships  of 
the  Chilian  squadron. 

"  At  midnight,  the  b>ats  having  forced  tbeir 
way  across  the  boom,  Lord  Cochrane,  who  was 
leading,  rowed  alongside  the  first  gunboat,  and, 
taking  the  officer  by  surprise,  proposed  to  him, 
with  a  pistol  at  his  lioad,  the  aliernarive  of  "  Si- 
lence or  death !"  No  reply  was  made,  the  b.«afs 
pushed  on  unobserved,  and  Lord  Cochrane, 
mounting  the  Esmeralda's  side,  was  the  first  to 
give  tho  alarm.  Tho  seutiuel  on  the  gangway 
I  levelled  his  piece  and  fired,  but  was  instantly 
,  cut  down  by  the  coxswain,  and  his  lordship, 
i  though  wounded  in  the  thigh,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment stcp|>cd  on  the  deck.  The  frigate  bein^ 
boarded  wi  h  no  less  gallantry  on  the  opposite 
side  by  Captain  Guise,  who  met  Lord  Cochrane 
midway  on  the  quarter-dock,  and  also  by  Cap- 
tain Crosbie,  the  after  part  of  the  ship  was  sooa 
carried,  sword  in  hand.  Tho  Spaniards  rallird 
on  the  forecastle,  whero  they  made  a  deeper*'-? 
resistance  till  overpowered  by  a  fresh  party  of 
seamen  and  marines,  beaded  by  Lord  Cochrane. 
A  gallant  stand  was  again  made  for  &>rue  time  on 
the  main-deck,  but  before  ono  o'clock  the  ship 
was  captured,  her  cables  cut,  and  she  was  *t*-crcJ 
triumphantly  out  of  the  harbour,  under  t be  Srr 
of  the  whole  north  face  of  the  eas''o.  The  V7y- 
perian,  an  English,  and  tho  J/ tcrdonvnt,  an. 
American  frigate,  which  were  ai  anchor  rloe^  to 
:  tho  scene  of  action,  got  under  weigh  when  the 
I  attack  conunenood,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
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being  mistaken  by  the  batteries  for  thp  Etmerahla,  ' 
showed  distinguishing  Biennis ;  but  Lord  Coch- 
rane, who  had  foreseen  and  provided  even  for  this 
minute  circmn-tance,  hoisted  tlio  same  lights  as 
the  Ameriran  and  English  frigates,  and  thus  , 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  batteries  to  dis- 
criminate betweon  the  three  ships :  the  Esmeralda 
in  consequence  was  very  little  injured  by  tho 
ahot  from  the  batteries.   'The  Spaniards  had  up- 
wards of  120  men   killed   and   wounded,  the 
Chilians  eleven  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 
»   "This  loss  was  a  death-blow  to  tho  Spanish  | 
naval  force  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  for,  al- 
though there  wore  siill  two  Spanish  frigates  and 
some  smaller  vessels  in  the  Pacific,  they  never 
afterwards  ventured  to  show  themselves,  but  left 
Lord  Cochrane  undisputed  master  of  the  coast." 

Lord  Cochrane,  after  the<e  services  to  the 
Chilians,  accepted  tho  chief  command  of  the 
Brazilian  fleet,  and  pave  such  satisfaction  that  Don 
Pedro  created  him  Marquis  of  Mnrunham  in  1823. 
After  peace  was  e*tabliscd  between  Portugal  and 
Brazil  his  lordship  returned  to  England,  and  in- 
tended to  enter  "he Greek  service,  in  1826,  as  ad- 
miral, but  the  steamboats  that  had  been  built  in 
England  for  the  Greeks  were  found  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time 
at  Marseilles,  and  Genoa  for  o:  her  vessels ;  and 
in  1827  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
of  joining  the  Greeks,  with  whom  ho  continuod 
for  a  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
duced a  change  in  favour  of  Lord  Cochrane,  as 
the  sailor-king  restored  him  to  his  place  in  the 
British  navy,  after  which  his  lordship,  in  tho  ; 
course  of  promotion,  was  raised  to  tho  rank  of  | 
rear-admiral.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1831,  he  succeeded  as  tenth  Earl  of  Dumlonald 
in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  attained,  in  1841, 
tho  rank  of  admiral.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1860. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLBCTIOX  OF 

&rue  liicibdits  in  |Jab;tI  &  gtilifarn  Jilt . 


GENERAL  PICTON  AT  VITTORl.l. 

In  tho  battle  of  Vittoria  Picton  did  not  think 
that  such  a  post  wan  assigned  to  his  troops  as 
their  oft-tried  valour  seemed  to  challenge.  An 
aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Wellington  riding  up  to 
him  shortly  after  tho  engagement  was  begun, 
and  about  tho  timo  Lord  Dolhousie  was  expected 
to  debouch,  inquired  of  the  general  whether  he 
had  seen  his  lordship. 

Picton's  vuice  wan  never  very  musical,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  absolutely  hoarse.  "  No, 
vir,"  was  the  roply,  "  I  havo  not  seen  him.  But 
have  you  any  orders  for  me,  sirr" 

"  None,"  said  tho  aide-de-camp. 

"  Then  pray,  sir,  what  are  tho  orders  you 
brinpr" 

"  That  as  soon  as  Lord  Dalhousio  shall  com- 
mence an  attack  upon  that  bridge  the  fourth  and 
sixth  divisions  arc  to  support  him." 

Picton,  drawing  himself  up  and  putting  his 
arms  akimbo,  then  said,  "  You  may  tell  Lord 


Wellington  from  me,  sir,  that  tho  tbird  division 
under  my  command  shall  in  less  than  ten 
miuu  es  attack  tho  bridgo  and  carry  it,  and  the 
four.h  and  sixth  divisions  may  support  if  they 
choose." 

Upon  this  the  gallant  general  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  putting  hiuisell  at  tho  head  of  his 
troops,  waved  his  hat  and  led  tliom  on  to  tho 
charge  with  the  bland  invitation,  "Come  on,  vo 
rascals!  Cotuo  on,  yc  tiuhting  villains!*'  The 
bridge  was  carried  in  a  few  minutes. 

POVERTY  NO  CRIME. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese  army  in 
1762  every  traco  of  honourable  feeling;  was  ex- 
tinguished :  many  of  them  had  resorted  to  a  trade 
from  indigence ;  some  worked  as  sailors,  whilo 
their  wives  set  up  as  laundresses ;  a  colonel  was 
seen  to  call  for  the  linen  at  tho  door,  and  to  bring; 
it  home.  Somo  of  the  ancient  Portuguese  no- 
bility were  baso  enough  to  leel  gratified  at  tho 
humiliation  of  the  officers,  many  of  whom  they 
engaged  and  paid  as  servants.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  Count  Wilhelm,  on  assuming  the 
chief  command,  was  to  use  all  possible  means  to 
cheek  these  abuses  and  restore  a  military  leeling. 
One  day  be  dined  with  the  General  Count  Acres, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  a  man  in  an  officer's  dress, 
wailing  behind  the  chairs.  He  inquired  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this,  and  being  informed  that 
the  individual  held  n  lieutenant's  commission, 
but  acted  at  present  as  servant,  ho  rose  and 
declared  that  ho  would  not  taste  anything  till  he 
saw  tho  officer  seated  between  the  general  and 
himself. 

A  Dl'EL  WITH  F18T8. 

Sir  CoLavHOtN  Grant,  being  in  command 
of  n  regiment  at  Cloumcl,  gave  offence  in  somo 
way  to  an  honest  shopkeeper,  named  Mulcahy, 
who  struck  him  on  tbe  parade,  in  presence  of  his 
wholo  corps.  Tho  officers  rushed  forward  to  sei/.o 
the  delinquent,  but  Sir  Colquhoun  interposed,  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  tbe  aggressor,  uud  as 
the  gentleman  thought  proper  to  re»ent  his  con- 
duct in  so  gross  a  manner,  it  remained  for  him  to 
seek  the  usual  reparation.  "  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Mul- 
cahy, "if  it's  for  fig-h ting  you  are,  I'll  fight  you; 
but  it  shall  neither  be  with  swords  uor  pistols, 
nor  anything  elso  but  my  two  lists"  (and  fine 
big  mutton  fists  they  were,  sure  enough).  "  Well, 
then,"  replied  tho  gal lan t  officer,  "with  all  my 
heart.  By  insulting  you  I  have  put  myself  on  a 
level  with  you,  and  of  courso  cannot  refuse  to 
meet  you  on  your  own  terms.  Come  along,  sir." 
The  men  were  dismissed,  nnd  Colonel  Grant,  ac- 
companied by  his  adversary  and  some  mutual 
friends,  repaired  to  the  mess-room,  where  ho  very 
speedily  closd  up  Mr.  Mulcahy's  peepers,  and 
sent  him  home  perfectly  satisfied.  That  was  the 
proudest  day  ot  Mulcaiiy's  life,  and  many  a  timo 
did  he  boast  of  tho  black  eye  he  got  from  a  K.C.B. 
"  i  .ver  since  that  morning,"  would  he  Bay,  "let 
me  meet  Sir  Colquhoun  ( Jrant  where  I  might,  in 
town  or  country,  among  loids  o  ladies,  dressed 
in  plain  clothes  or  dizened  out  in  gold  and  scarlet, 
he  would  give  me  his  hand  and  say,  4  How  are 
you,  Billy:'"* 

A  80LDIElt'8  ARITHMETIC. 

After  the  battle  of  Blenheim  tho  Duko  of 
MorlUirough  observed  n  soldier  leaning  pensively 
on  tho  butt  of  his  firelock,  and  asked,  "  Why  so 
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sad,  my  friend,  after  bo  glorious  a  victory  P"  "  It 
may  bo  glorious,"  replied  the  brave  fellow,  "but 
I  am  thinking  that  all  tho  blood  I  have  spilt  this 
•day  has  only  earned  me  fourjience."  The  duke 
turned  aside,  and  a  tear  was  observed  to  fall  from 
his  cheek. 

BEATING  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLDOllOVOH. 

"When  he  pot  old  he  usually  passed  tho  even- 
ing in  a  room  which  looks  upon  one  of  the  courts 
of  Blenheim  House.  In  that  room  he  played  re- 
gularly every  evening  at  chess.  When  he  was 
bent  the  old  man  sometimes  shed  tears.  "  Every 
one,"  he  would  sob  out— "every  one  can  boat  me 
now!" 

ROYAL  MUSIC. 

Charles  XII.,  at  tho  siego  of  Copenhagen 
fhia  first  military  operation),  hearing  a  general 
disefiargo  of  muskets  loaded  with  ball,  anked  ono 
of  his  officers  what  the  whistling  that  he  heard 
meant.  "It  is  the  noise  of  bullets,  which  aro 
fired  against  your  Majesty,"  said  the  officer. 
"Very  well,''  replied  tho  king;  "tins  shall 
henceforth  bo  my  music" 

EXACT  INFORMATION. 

Before  the  battlo  of  Agincourt  a  Welch  cap- 
tain, David  Oam,  was  sent  by  Henry  V.  to  recon- 
noitre tho  French  army,  whose  force  amounted 
to  more  than  six  time*  that  of  the  Knglish. 
Being  asked  upon  his  return  how  many  they 
were,  ho  replied,  "  Enough  to  bo  killed,  enough 
to  bo  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away." 

HUMANITY  IN  WAR. 

Louis  XV.,  while  besieging  Menin,  in  Flan- 
ders, was  told  that  if  he  chose  to  risk  an  attack 
that  place  would  be  taken  four  days  sooner  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  "  Let  us  "take  it,  then," 
said  he,  "four  days  later.  I  would  rather  lose 
•these  four  days  than  one  of  my  subjects." 


Calts  ol  %  Camp  Jfire  anb  % 

<$uarttr-gtrft. 
— - 

LIFE  AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

Bj  W.  H,  Hilltaod.  Author  of   Tales  In  the  Cabin." 
chapter  xv.  (continued.) 

Allowing  the  steward  a  fow  minutes  to  inform 
tho  captain  of  his  escape,  and  to  assure  him  of 
the  devotion  of  those  who  lyul  come  to  rescue 
him,  Phil  prepared  to  mount  the  ladder  and  in- 
troduce himself;  but  before  ho  could  rise  for  that 
purpose  Kennedy  appeared  at  tho  window  and 
asked  him  to  enter. 

Inspired  as  much  by  curiosity  to  see  the  beauty 
who  had  drawn  such  enthusiastic  praise  from  tho 
rudo  sailor  Bill  as  by  a  feoling  of  gallantry  in 
aiding  a  lady  in  distress,  Philip  Maborly  bounded 
from  his  seat,  and,  mounting  the  ladder  with  ex- 
traordinary agility,  stepped  lightly  and  gracefully 
into  the  fairy-like  boudoir. 

Bareheaded,  and  bowing  courteously  to  tho 
captain  and  his  daughter,  Phil,  though  unaccn<- 
tomed  to  be  bashful  or  tongue-tied,  stood  for  full 
a  minute  astonished,  mute,  and  wondering. 


The  open  manly  face  of  Captain  Rowland,  and 

the  rare  grace  and  bewitching  beauty  of  his  queen- 
like daughter,  with  the  costly  elegance  and  ex- 
quisito  taste  displayed  in  every  item  of  her  sur- 
roundings, so  opposite  to  any  conception  formed 
of  a  lady's  bower  on  shipboard,  each  and  all  by 
turns  took  possession  oi  his  mind  and  eye,  while 
paramount  over  all  was  the  spell  thrown  on  his 
faculties,  as  on  his  heart,  by  the  pervading 
loveliness  of  Louise,  the  divinity  of  this  zenana. 

"  Captain  Maborly,  Kennedy  has  told  me  in  s 
few  words  of  your  noble  and  disinterested  con- 
duct on  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  stranger.  I  can- 
not attempt  now  to  thank  you ;  only  accept  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  myself  and  my  dear  girl,'' 
and,  stepping  forward,  he  grasped  Phil's  hand 
with  a  true  seaman's  heartiness,  and  then,  pre- 
senting Louise,  continued,"  Thank  him,  Lorxu* — 

■  thank  him  for  this  evidence  of  an  honourable  and 

j  chivalrous  nntuie." 

"  Captain  Maberly  will,  I  am  sure,  wait  for  a 
more  propitious  moment  for  me  to  thank  hit 


services  which  are  beyond  such  oointnon-place 
recognition.  Wo  cannot  speak  our  thanks." 
And  as  she  spoke  she  extended  her  small  white 
hand,  as  a  gage  of  friendship  to  be  rodoesu^i 
under  happier  auspices. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Rowland,  and  you,  air,  do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  oppress  me  with  thanks,  or  iuiagw 
that  a  simple  act  of  humanity  or  Christian  charity 
can  merit  such  commendation.  Time  preaaea, 
and  I  know  not  how  long  those  in  charge  of  my 
vessel  can  keep  up  the  de  ception  that  enablfd 
us  to  effect  this  much.  Will  you,  then,  ahowyonr 
confidence  in  me  by  at  once  going  on  board  the 
Avenger  t  Miss  Rowland,  you  are  not  here  a  mo- 
ment in  safety." 

"  I  feel  you  are  right,  Captain  Maberly,  and 
yet  it  iB  hard  to  part  with  this  lovely  craft,  thti. 
next  to  my  daughter,  is  my  greatest  pride  and 
joy,  and  that,  too,  without  striking  a  blow." 

"  Oh  !  father,  for  both  our  sakes  do  not  hc&itai* 
a  moment.  Let  us  fly  at  once  from  a  vessel  filled 
with  the  most  malignant  of  wretches,"  sup- 
plicated Louise. 

"  You  shall  not  lose  your  vessel,  Captain  Row- 
land, if  courage  and  determination  can  *nve  her,*' 
replied  Phil,  with  friendly  energy.  "  But  let  to* 
implore  you  to  place  yourself  and  daughter  bevond 
the  reach  of  these  miscreants,  and  remove  at  once 
on  board  my  vessel.  With  my  crew  divided,  and 
you  imprisoned  here,  we  should  only  aacrim* 
lives  that  could  be  better  employed  for  your 
benefit  by  making  any  attempt  to  capture  ths 
Diadem  now.  I  beseech  you,  then,  to  take  ad  van- 
tage of  the  present  moment." 

"  You  are  right,  Captain  Maberly,  and  I  yield. 
Maria,  gather  the  fow  necessaries  your  mistress 
will  want,  and  prepare  yourselves  for  a  change  of 
quarters." 

As  the  two  females  hastened  into  the  bedroom 
to  make  their  preparations  Captain  Rowland  ap- 

C ached  the  window,  and,  looking  down  on  the 
t,  turned  to  Phil  and  observed — 
"  You  soo  I  have  another  faithful  member  of 
my  crew— the  carpenter.  He  and  Kennedy  will 
take  your  spare  oars,  and  still  leave  room  in  the 
cutter,  if  1  take  my  place  in  the  bows,  for  ray 
daughter  and  her  maid." 

"There  is  abundance  of  room,  if  the  distant* 
to  row  were  leagues  instead  of  fathom*.  Ah! 
here  is  Miss  Rowland,"  Phil  cried  joyfully,  m 
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Louise,  properly  equipped,  entered  the  boudoir, 
and  be  hurried  respectfully  forward  to  conduct 
her  to  tbc  balcony.  Declining  to  be  lowered  into 
the  boat,  she  courageously  descended  by  tho  rope 
ladder,  and,  assisted  by  the  steward,  was  led 
to  the  stern-sheets,  where,  her  trunks  having 
boon  lowered,- she  was  directly  after  joined  by 
Maria. 

"  There  are  somo  small  arms  there,  Manner - 


ing,  that  must  not  be  left;  place  them  in  the 
cutter.  And  you,  -Captain  Maberly,  take  your 
scat,  and  I  will  join  you  in  a  moment."  As  he 
concluded  tbo  captain  hurried  into  his  daughter's 
room  and  closed  the  door. 

Phil  watched  tho  carpenter  descend  safely  to 
his  seat  at  one  of  the  oars,  and,  with  a  heart 
palpitating  with  a  thousand  fears  and  anxieties 
for  the  lovely  being  whose  soft  and  eloquent  eyes 
wcro  fixed  on  him  as  he  stood  in  nervous  im- 
patience on  the  narrow  coping  of  the  balustrade, 
deemed  each  moment  an  hour  in  tho  prolonged 
absence  of  the  captain. 

Conscious,  from  a  sudden  rushing  noise  hoard 
on  deck,  that  the  situation  was  becoming  im- 
minently critical,  and  driven  to  desperation  bv  the 
appealing  gestures  of  Louise,  Phil  sprang  back 
into  the  boudoir,  with  the  intention  of  calling  tho 
captain.  At  that  moment,  however,  he  heard  the 
skylight  uncovered,  tho  companion  slide  driven 
fiereely  back,  and  a  number  of  shouting  men 
rushing  down  the  stairs  into  tho  saloon. 

Dashing  open  the  door  of  the  state  cabin,  Phil 
called  loudly  on  Captain  Rowland,  whom  he 
could  nowhero  discover,  or  conceive  by  what 
mean*  he  had  quitted  a  room  which  had  no  other 
visible  menus  of  exit. 

From  this  unavailing  search  he  was  roused  by 
the  shivering  of  a  panel  in  the  door  of  tho  boudoir, 
through  which  an  axo  had  been  driven  by  the 
infuriated  party,  as  they  hewed  their  way  in 
from  the  saloon. 

"  Here  they  are,  skipper,"  shouted  somo  of  the 
men  to  those  on  deck,  as  they  finally  effected  an 


"Shoot  and  cut  them  down  like  dogs," 
the  brutal  voice  of  Nixon  from  above. 

"Back,  you  yelling  devils !"  cried  Phil,  pre? 
senting  his  revolver,  and  making  a  last  attempt  to 
save  tbo  captain  by  bounding  to  the  door ;  but  as 
he  threw  it  open  several  shots  were  tired,  passing 
through  the  open  panels.  The  next  instant  it 
was  dashed  out  of  his  hand  by  two  ruffians,  who 
threw  themselves  upon  it  in  their  efforts  to  get 
between  him  and  the  window  on  the  one  side, 
while  others,  stumbling  over  the  ottomans,  at- 
tempted to  cut  him  off  in  the  other  direction. 

Conscious  of  tho  imminence  of  his  danger,  Phil 
fired  right  and  left  on  his  assailants,  and,  backing 
to  the  window,  regained  his  footing  on  the  balus- 
trade, the  rage  of  tho  pirates,  their  oaths  and 
blasphemy,  with  tbo  yells  of  tho  wounded, 
making  a  scene  of  savage  discord. 

At  this  moment  tho  door  of  the  state-room  was 
pushed  open,  and  Captain  Rowland  shouted— 

"Fly,  air!  save  my  daughter!  fiy,  and,  if  you 
can,  avengo  me!    Away  !  I  am  as  yet  safe." 

Immediately  a  number  of  the  pirates  threw 
themselves  on  tho  door,  but  all  their  efforts  to 
open  it  were  vain :  the  captain  had  barred  it  from 
within. 

"  'Tie  he,  Josh,  by  the  Lord !"  shouted  Nixoi 
as  he  rushed  iuto  the  boudoir  and 


Phil.  "  May  the  curse  of  Cain  light  on  you! 
You  have  crossed  me  again,  but  this  time  I'll 
have  your  blood.  Take  that,  fool !"  and,  levelling 
a  pistol,  he  fired  point-blank  at  his  hated  enemy* g 
head- 
So  near  was  the  aim  that  Phil's  cap  fell  into 
the  boat,  and  he  felt  a  burning  pain  in  his  templo, 
but,  leaping  down,  he  clutched  the  ladder  and 
dropped  into  his  scat,  as  a  volley  shivered  tho 
glass  In  tho  frames  and  flew  harmloss  over  hia 
head. 

"  Cast  off,  and  givo  way  with  a  will.  Pull, 
lads,  for  your  lives,  pull !  '  cried  Phil,  and  he 
guided  the  cutter  under  the  counter  of  the 
Diadem  so  quickly  that  when  Nixon  and  his  fol- 
lowers reached  the  stern  window  she  was  out 
of  both  reach  and  sight,  and  before  they  could 
gain  tho  deck  the  nimble  strokes  of  eight  oars 
had  placed  her  on  tho  weather  side  of  tho 
Avenger. 

In  this  short  but  important  voyage,  beyond  tho 
order  at  starting,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
but,  from  the  noise,  the  yells,  and  firing,  Louise 
naturally  believod  her  fa  her  had  taken  part  in 
the  fray,  and  her  conviction  was  that  ho  had 
fallen.  Though  her  heart  almost  ceased  beating 
at  tho  dreadful  fear  that  hor  beloved  parent,  her 
side  protector  and  friend,  was  dead,  she  mastered 
her  intense  anxiety  to  know  the  worst,  and,  as 
Phil  did  not  volunteer  an  explanation,  she  ob- 
served a  rigid  silence,  till,  on  the  occasion  of  ono 
of  those  anxious  furtive  glances  which  sho  from 
time  to  timo  cast  at  her  young  and  handsome 
protector,  she  discovered  a  stream  of  bl<K>d  slowly 
oozing  from  his  temple,  and  covering  one  side  of 
his  face  as  with  a  painted  mask.  Alarmed,  sho 
exclaimed — 

"  You  aro  hurt,  Captain  Maberly.  Forgive  mo 
that  I  did  not  notice  it  before.  Pray  bind  it  up. 
Here  is  my  handkerchief,"  she  added,  all  her  pre- 
vious reservo  goue,  and  finding  in  a  moment 
many  excuses  for  his  silence  ou  the  fate  of  her 
fat  hor.  "  Shall  I  do  it  for  you '("  she  continued, 
with  a  look  of  pity. 

"It  is  nothing,  I  assuro  you,  Miss  Rowland; 
indeed  I  had  forgotten  its  existence.  You  must 
think  me  vew  churlish  not  to  have  told  you 
about  your  father  before  this,  but  I  have  had  to 
watch  the  schooner  and  devote  every  thought  to— 
Yes,  there  it  comes  !"  ho  exclaimed,  in  an  altered 
and  excited  voice.  "  Pull,  lads,  pull  a  few  swift 
and  steady  strokes,  and  wo  shall  bo  beyond  his 
range." 

As  he  concluded  he  bent  forward  to  screen 
Louise,  and  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  on  tho  poop  of 
the  Diadem  was  followed  instantly  by  a  flash,  tho 
boom  of  a  cannon,  and  the  rushing  sound  of  a  ball, 
which  flow  over  the  heads  of  tho  boat's  crow,  and 
struck  tho  water  the  next  instant  twenty  feet 
beyond  tbo  cutter.  An  involuntary  choer  and  a 
derisive  laugh  followed  this  futile  attempt  of  tho 
enemy,  as  tho  rowers  shot  their  boat  under  the 
protecting  sides  of  tho  Avenger. 


C1IAPTEU  XVI. 


HIVAL  SCHOONEIIS. 

Her  crew  having  scrambled  on  deck,  the  slings 
were  attached  to  the  cutter,  and,  under  the  ex- 
ertions of  an  active  gang,  she  was  lifted  bodily 
from  the  water,  raised  high  into  the  air,  and  care- 
fully lowered  amidships  between  the  fore  and  main 
masts.   Here  Phil  was  waiting  to  help  out  ] 
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and  her  maid,  and  conduct  thcra  to  the  best 
cabins  the  echooncr  possessed,  apartments  that 
would  have  been  thought  wonderful  for  their 
luxury  and  comfort  had  not  the  eye  soon  what 
female  taste  and  n  lovo  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
had  effecu-d  on  board  the  Diadem. 

As  Phil's  duty  called  him  on  dc<k,  and  he 
saw,  by  the  barometer,  that  the  brief  lull  might 
be  broken  at  any  moment  by  a  renewal  of  the 
tempest  in  all  its  terrors,  ho  told  Louise,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  causa  of  the  delay  in 
following  her  to  the  boat,  of  his  fruitless  attempts 
to  find  her  father,  of  his  sudden  appearance  at 
tho  cabin  door,  and  of  his  order  to  fly  and  take 
no  need  of  him,  as  he  was  safe— words  that 
seemed  to  Phil  as  meaningless. 

"  Oh  !  Cap  ain  Maberly,  you  have  relieved  my 
heart  of  a  load  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  has  nearly  crushed  mo.  Oh  !  thank  you — 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  glad  news. 
If  my  father  had  only  time  to  reach  his  s  Tret 
passage  unpr revived  he  would  be  safe,  with  tho 
power  of  going  over  every  part  of  the  ship,  hear- 
ing all  the  mutineers  said,  and  living  in  safety." 

"  Assure  yourself  of  that,  Miss  Rowland.  He 
not  only  locked  the  cabin  door,  but  secured  it  so 
firmly  that  when  1  left  nearly  a  dozon  men  were 
unable  to  force  it  open,"  replied  Phil. 

"  For  the  present,  then,  my  father  is  safe. 
Oh!  Captain  Maberly,  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart.   Sincerely,  deeply  I  thank  you." 

"  You  have  relieved  my  mind.  Miss  Rowland, 
of  a  deep  anxiety  as  regards  your  father.  Now  I 
will  go  on  d*>ck,  while  you  endeavour  to  make 
yourself  comfortable  in  these  new  quarters,  so 
vastly  inferior  to  your  own." 

Bowing  respectfully,  Phil  hastened  on  deck, 
where  one  glance  at  tho  vcssol  he  had  just  left 
convinced  him  that  Nixon  was  edging  her  off,  and 
placing  her  in  such  a  position  as  to  tako  instant 
advantage  of  tho  coming  gale,  and  so  effect  his 
escape. 

"  Throw  out  tho  reefs  in  tho  topsail  and  span- 
ker. Quick !  the  rascal's  sheering  off,"  ho  ex- 
claimed. Then,  turning  to  his  first  mate,  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  briof  account  of  what  had  taken 
place,  "  How  came  tho  palaver  with  Nixon  to  bo 
fcroken  off,  Ben  Y  Ho  must  have  suspected  we 
were  in  the  cabin  by  tho  hurry  with  which  they 
camo  down  the  companion.    How  was  it  r" 

"  Well,  at  first  he  swallowed  all  our  gammon, 
specially  about  tho  cargo,  and  was  in  a  mighty 
hurry  to  send  us  some  bread  and  junk  and  a  ke.r 
a'  rum,  and  began  getting  out  the  launch.  Then 
he  asked  if  we  couldn't  lurch  up  alongside,  when 
they  could  throw  a  grapnoll  and  lash  the  two 
hulls  broadside  on." 

"What  did  you  say  to  that  proposition  r"  in- 
quired Phil,  keeping  his  eye  ou  every  motion  and 
change  on  board  tho  Diadem. 

"  Agreed  to  it,  in  course.  '  How  many  hands 
have  you sings  out  Nixon.  'Only  what  you 
sees  on  deck,'  roars  out  Jacob,  the  rest  being 
with  you,  or  Bill  and  mo  in  tho  fok'sel  and 
?«aloon.  'Are  them  allr'  says  he,  jumping  into 
tho  main-chains  and  half  up  to  tho  shrouds,  to 
r  iko  us  fore  and  aft.  '  Seven,  and  all  told,'  says 
Jacob.  '  Ain't  got  none  in  tho  sick  bay  ?*  he  cries. 
*  I  should  think  I  was,'  answered  Jacob.  '  Then 
com©  alongside,  and  I'll  givo  you  Bomo  grub. 
A~  id- ready,  there,  to  throw  the  grapnel!  and 
her  in/  roars  Nixon,  as  about  a  dozen 


'  black-looking  rascals  got  their  tackle  ready.  Then, 

'just  when  in  another  minute  we'd  'a  been  in  hi* 
reach,  Jacob  to  >k  the  wheel,  put  the  holm  hard 
up,  and  paid  off  the  schooner  in  first -rate  style." 
"  Famous !    What  did  he  say  to  that ':" 
"  Oh  !  he  stamped  and  swore"  awful,  and  oallel 
j  us  all  the  lubberly  thieves  he  could  lay  hi*  ton-roe 
|  to.    At  that  minute  he  happened,  I  suppo*  to 
■■  miss  tho  cutter  from  its  place,  so  he  s-tng  '>nr, 
*  What  havo  you  done  with  your  cu*ter  ':'  Sent 
!  her  out  on  a  secret  expedition  with  scaled  order*,' 
i  cries  Jae>b,  with  a  grin  that  might  have  d^ne 
f  »r  a  gorilla.    Up.«n  that  Nixon  got  awful  wild, 
danovd  about  like  a  Red  Indian,  swore  we  were  % 
set  of  humbugs  and  liars,  and  ordered  tho  h&adi 
to  open  the  hatches  and  look  after  the  skipper." 

«'  Then  he  began  to  suspect  tho  cutter  was 
out?" 

"  I  should  think  he  did,  by  the  way  he  cut  to 
the  taffrail  and  craned  his  bull-nock  over  tbt! 
stern,  but  the  boat  was  so  well  under  that  he 
could  see  nothing." 

"  Hero  comes  the  squall  again,"  cried  Phil 
loudly  to  the  crew.  Stand  by  your  sail*,  every 
n.an,  and  be  ready  to  take  in  in  a  moment." 

"  All  hands  on  deck  to  tako  in  sail "'  shouted 
Bill  down  the  fok'sel  hatch. 

A  loud  hissing  foam  like  yeast  spread  as  if  by 
magic  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  accompanied  by 
a  sudden  darkness  and  a  distracting  roar  of  wind, 
that  seemed  as  if  it  would  tear  the  hair  from  the 
heads  of  the  dauntless  mariners  exposed  to  it* 
fury. 

"In  with  it  all!  Every  stitch  in!"  shouted 
Phil,  a  moment  before  tho  sea,  which  rose  in  one 
terrific  wave,  broke  on  the  schooner's  huU. 

Quick  as  the  order  was  given  and  obeyed,  and 
nimbly  as  the  willing  sailors  flung  themselves  un 
tho  loose  canvas  to  lash  it  up,  the  awful  shock 
fell  on  the  Avenger  and  her  bare  poles  with  a 
power  so  resistless  that  she  seemed  to  be  founder- 
ing, from  the  helpless  state  in  which  she  lay, 
half  buried  in  the  mountainous  billows. 

"  Helm  aport !  hard  aport!"  cried  Phil,  hold- 
ing on  by  a  life-line  to  givo  his  orders. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  hard  aport  she  is,"  replied  one 
of  tho  men  at  the  wheel. 

"  Try  another  spoke.  See  to  it,  Ben,"  he  added, 
watching,  with  intense  anxiety,  tho  inen  and 
helpless  manner  in  which  the  ship  still  lay  on  the 
water. 

"  Pay  back,  my  hearties,"  cried  Ben,  as  he 
flung  himself  on  the  wheel,  and,  allowing  it  to 
revolve  in  an  opposite  direction,  suddenly  workrd 
it  round  again  with  all  the  speed  that  three  set* 
of  willing  hands  could  effect. 

"Hard  up,  Ben  ;  hard—** 

"  Hard  you  are,  sir,  and  hero  she  conies," 
Ben  rejoined  gladly,  as  the  schooner,  &tmuntng 
with  brine  from  every  sail  and  spar,  rose  slowly 
on  tho  next  billow,  nnd  instantly  plunged  her 
bows  down  the  watery  chasm  into  the  gloomy 
trough  of  the  ocean. 


"  Set  a  jib  and  reefed  topsail,  to  keep  her  head 
before  the  wind,"  shouted  Phil  to  the  boatswain- 
Waiting  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  modicum 
of  sail  on  tho  t  mpost-beaten  schooner,  and  find- 
ing she  stood  it  well  and  was  perfectly  under  the 
influence  of  her  helm  and  canvas,  Phil  turned 
to  his  chief  mate  and  observed — 

"  Where  away  is  the  Duidem,  Ben  ?  I've  not 
seen  her  since  the  gale  broke." 
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*' Here,  somewhere  on  our  larboard  quarter; 
leastways,  if  k'i.o  nin't  gono  to  Davy  Junes  all 
taut  and  standing-"  i 

44  Why  should  you  think  so?" 

'*  Because  the  squall  took  her  all  aback,  with  ' 
her  sails  set,  and  the  last  I  bco  of  her  was  her 
red  copper  sheeting  and  part  of  her  starboard 
forefoot." 

44  I  hope  it's  not  so  bad  oa  that.    The  shin's  as 
light  as  a  cork,  and  would  rijrht  of  herself.' 

"  1  hope  she  mar,"  was  tho  sententious  reply. 

44  Port  your  helm!  Sail  ho!  Hard  aport !" 
ahouted  Bill,  as,  like  a  ghost,  the  Diadem  sud- 
denly loomed  out  of  the  dark  haze  within  a  dozen 
fathoms  of  them,  her  sails  reduced  to  shreds,  and 
lashing  the  masts  with  reports  at  every  blow  like 
the  sound  of  artillery. 

•*  Ain't  she  a  lovo  of  a  boat !"  cried  Ben  en-  J 
thusiastically,  as  the  ^rcnir/erpaid  oil  and  avoided 
the  collision.  44  Kven  those  lubbers  can't  sink 
her,  though  they  do  try  their  best.  Oh!  wouldn't 
I  like  to  have  the  hanging7  of  that  thief  Nixon,  if 
it  was  only  for  his  bad  seamanship,  the  ignorant 
beast !" 

44  Not  quite  so  bad  as  you  make  him,  Ben," 
replied  his  skipper.  44  f*ce,  he's  taken  in  his 
shreds  and  tatters,  and  has  got  fresh  sail,  and  is  I 
taking  advantage  of  the  wind.  Yes,  and  he'll 
walk  away  from  us,  t  o  ;  and  if  he  sheers  off  in 
this  gale  what  chanco  have  wo  of  ever  over-  i 
hauling  him  again  !*" 

"  How  will  yon  prevent  it !-" 

"  I'll  stop  or  cripple  him.  Captain  Rowland 
must  b©  saved,  if  wo  allow  the  rascals  to  keep  tho 
schooner  for  the  present.  Aro  those  carronadea 
loaded  y 

"Ay,  ay;  each  has  got  a  bellyful  of  grape 
and  round  shot." 

"  Pass  the  word  for  the  boatswain  to  come 
aft,"  cried  Phil,  as  the  two  vessels  kept  nearly 
abreast,  but  about  three  cables'  length  apart, 
every  attempt  of  tho  Diadem  to  edge  off  being 
neutralised  by  a  corresponding  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Avenger. 

44  Ciist  off  the  lashings  from  that  port  enrronade, 
Bill,"  ho  added,  as  his  boatswain,  in  obedience 
to  tho  order,  stood  by  his  side,  "  and  make  all 
ready  to  let  her  speak  when  she  is  wanted." 

44  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  it  shall  be  done  " 

"While  the  boatswain  was  attending  to  this  new 
duty  Phil  had  the  Avenger  brought  near  enough 
to  too  I>iadrm  to  hail  her  through  his  trumpet. 

"/Modem  ahoy!"  ho  shouted,  springing  into 
the  main-chains. 

44  Ay,  ay ;  we  hear,"  was  the  surly  reply. 
44  What  is  it:" 

44 1  want  to  see  your  skipper,"  replied  Phil, 
44  and  let  him  be  quick  about  it  too." 

44  Hero  you  arc ;  you  know  me  wcfl  enough. 
Out  with  it  slap,  for  1  wants  to  have  a  shy  at 
your  precious  head,"  Nixon  replied,  as  he  mounted 
the  poop  steps,  in  imitation  of  the  position  taken 
up  by  Phil,  44  and  shan't  be  over  civil,  I  can  toll 
you. 

44 1  wouldn't  adviso  you  to  try  any  tricks  on 
me,  or  you  may  get  the  worst  of  it,"  and  ho 
pointed  to  two  levelled  titles  that  covered  Nixon's 
body.  44 1  want  you  to  give  up  Captain  Kow- 
land,  still  on  board  the  Diadem,  and  then  you 
mny  keep  her,  for  the  present  at  least." 

44  And  if  I  don't  choose  to,  what  then  ?" 

"  Then  I'll  mako  you,  that',  all." 


41  Try  it,  my  little  bouncer,"  was  tho  con- 
temptuous rejoinder,  as  the  two  vessels,  one  on  tho 
crest  of  a  high  wave,  the  other  far  down  in  tho 
trough  of  the  billow,  were  rushing  side  by  hide 
through  the  storm. 

44  Onco  more,  will  you  come  to  terms  nnd  put 
Captain  Kowland  on  board!'"  exclaimed  Phil, 
making  a  sign  to  Bill,  who  crouched  under  tho 
bulwarks  of  tho  Acengtr,  by  the  side  of  a  car- 
ronado. 

44  No ;  60  now  sheer  off.  You've  got  your 
answer,  and  wiil  get  something  else  you  mayn't 
like  so  well  if  you  stop  there." 

44  Blaze  away,  Bill,  and  give  it  him  hot  and 
strong." 

Watching  tho  opportunity  when  tho  Diadem 
began  to  scttlo  down,  Bill  applied  the  fusee,  and 
the  whole  force  of  tho  charge  struck  the  slat  board 
quarter  of  the  schooner  with  such  momentum 
that  she  rolled  over  as  far  as  the  line  of  her 
copper  sheathing. 

Quick  as  the  firing  had  been,  it  was  not  in  timo 
to  catch  the  Diadem  exactly  on  the  point  in- 
tended, and,  beyond  the  rending  and  splintering 
of  tho  bulwarks,  no  one  had  been  hit,  or  any 
serious  injury  inflicted. 

If  Nixon  was  a  bad  mariner,  and  knew  but 
little  how  to  work  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  ho  tho- 
roughly understood  how  to  handle  his  guns. 
Almost  before  tho  schooner  had  recovered  tho 
rudeness  of  tho  unexpected  blow  he  had  replied 
from  two  earronades  in  rapid  succession,  strewing 
the  deck  of  his  adversary  with  masses  of  splinters, 
and  prostrating  one  of  tho  crew  with  a  serious 
wound. 

Hostilities  oneo  begun,  tho  hands  in  either 
vessel  addressed  themselves  to  the  contest  with 
surprising  vigour  and  alacrity,  especially  the 
mutineers,  who,  with  a  loud  cheer,  ns  it  they 
gloried  in  blood  and  auto-ring,  set  to  their  work 
with  a  unanimity  and  despatch  that  enabled 
them  to  fire  three  shots  for  the  Avengtr's  two. 

In  this  manner,  scudding  broadside  to  broad- 
side, almost  under  hare  poles,  befuro  that  raging 
tempest,  tho  two  schooners  kept  a  running  tire, 
the  Avenger  using  grape  and  canister  witenever 
the  position  of  tho  vessel  enabled  Phil  to  sweep 
the  decks  of  his  enemy,  while  the  commander  of 
tho  Diadem,  with  the  evident  wish  of  disabling 
his  antagonist,  employed  only  chain  or  round 
shot. 

The  fight  had  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour,  nnd,  though  several  of  the  mutineers  had 
been  wounded,  and  the  Diadem's  bulwarks  had 
hem  battered  in  and  laid  open  to  the  deck  lor 
nearly  a  lathotn,  tho  Avenger  had  only  been 
once  struck,  and  Phil,  rather  elated  by  such  a 
result,  had  resolved  to  execute  a  new  manumvre, 
and,  as  he  hoped,  bring  the  action  to  a  sjacdy 
close. 

Tho  lurid  haze  that  had  hung  over  tho  scene 
from  tho  return  of  the  storm  had  lately  grown 
rapidly  denser  and  darker,  and,  as  iher»-  was  every 
probability  that  tho  vessels  w.  uld  become  in- 
visible to  each  other  in  the  increasing  darkness, 
Phil  was  resolved  at  once,  if  p  ssible,  to  end  tho 
pursuit.  For  this  purpose  he  meant  to  wear 
suddenly  round,  cross  tho  Diadem's  s  ern,  rake 
her  fore  and  aft  with  grape  and  canisicr,  and, 
forging  up  nlongside,  deliver  ano  her  tiie,  and, 
before  Nixon  and  his  crew  could  recover  from 
their  consternation,  board  with  all  his  men, 
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rescue  Captain  Rowland,  and  restore  to  him  his 
vessel  and  hi*  dnughtcr. 

Such  was  the  plan  Phil  proposed  to  himself,  | 
and  which  the  seriously  diminished  numbers  of 
tho  piruto  baud  rendered  not  only  feasible,  but  | 
very  likely  of  success. 

"Load  tho  swivel  amidships  with  langridgo 
and  canister,  and  point  her  starboard,  Bon,"  ex-  I 
claimed  the  young  commander  to  hie*  first  mate,  i 
"  And  you,  Kennedy,  post  yourself  with  a 
painter  and  fender  in  the  best  place  for  seeing  I 
the  stern  of  the  Diadem  an  wo  pass  under  her 
taffrail,  and  if  you  see  anything  of  Captain  Row- 
land at  the  cabin  window  throw  out  your  fender, 
so  that  he  may  catch  it  and  be  drawn  on  deck." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.    If  he's  in  Miss  Louise's  cabin, 
I'll  bo  bound  he'll  bo  at  the  window,  in  which 
case  I'll  have  my  line  near  enough  fur  him  to  I 
secure  a  hold,  never  fear,"  replied  the  steward. 

During  this  time  the  firing  from  each  vessel 
had  been  continued  with  unflagging  spirit,  when 
suddonly,  Bt  a  sign  from  Phil,  the  reeled  foretop- 
sail  was  hauled  up  to  its  spar.  Small  as  was  the 
amount  of  sail  reduced  by  this  manoeuvre,  it  was 
sufficient  to  tell  directly  on  the  Avenger's  head- 
way, as  she  instantly  fell  off  and  dropped  astern, 
the  other  rapidly  drawing  ahead. 

*'  Set  tho  Hying  jib,  foretopsails,  and  courses,"  j 
cried  Phil  nervously,  watching  every  motion  • 
on  board  each  vessel,  and  as  tho  last  piece  of  , 
canvas  was  sheeted  home  he  turned  to  the  man 
at  tho  wheel,  exclaiming,  "  Port  your  holm !  • 
hard  aport !" 

Scarcely  waH  the  invariable  rejoinder  given  of 
"  Hard  aport  she  in,  sir,"  when,  with  a  rush  and 
a  plunge  that  half  buried  her  in  the  mountainous  ; 
wavo  she  had  to  mount,  the  Avenger,  with  her 
heavy  weight  of  canvas,  was  rushing  past  the 
Diadem's  stern,  which  seemed  fathoms  abovo 
her,  as  tho  one  rode  on  tho  crest  and  tho  other 
was  driven  through  the  body  of  tho  sea. 

At  the  moment  tho  Avenger  rose  from  her 
watery  grave,  streaming  ofl'  tons  of  brine  from 
port-holes  and  scuppers,  a  Hash  of  flame  burst 
simultaneously  from  both  vessels,  followed  by  a 
column  of  smoke,  the  booming  report  of  a  shotted 
gun,  and  the  loud  splitting  explosion  of  a  charge 
of  small  and  murderous  missilos. 

The  mixed  chargo  of  langridge  and  grape  sped 
widening  on  its  deadly  course,  ripping  up  the 
decks  and  carrying  wounds  and  agony  to  the  very 
bows  of  the  Diadem. 

The  joy  of  tho  Avenger's  crew  at  tho  sight  of 
the  execution  effected  by  their  shot  was,  how- 
ever, short-lived,  fur  the  moment  tho  helm  was 
starboarded  to  bring  her  round  to  the  other  tack 
a  frightful  crash  was  heard  overhead,  and,  with  a 
splitting  discord,  forotop,  topgallant,  and  royal, 
with  all  their  hamper  of  stays,  shrouds,  and  can- 
vas, came  thundering  to  tho  deck  in  hopeless 
confusion. 

A  distant  shout  of  triumph  coming  faintly  over 
tho  water  was  tho  first  that  apprised  the  crew 
of  the  Avenger  of  their  own  disaster  and  tho 
enemy's  success,  and  woke  all  on  board  to  the 
fact  that  tho  Diadem  was  already  nearly  out  of 
sight,  and  tho  Avenger  lying  embayed  and  help- 
less in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Nixon's  quick  eyo  had  in  an  instant  detected 
Phil's  novel  and  ingenious  plan  for  dropping 
astern  by  broiling  up  the  foretop-gallant  sail,  and, 
intuitively  divining  his  intention,  he  had  tho 


carronaile  ho  had  just  superintended  the  lO^'lit;? 

of  trailed  aft  and  pointed  over  the  taffrail. 

Watcliing  with  eager  eyes  for  his  oopommiry, 
Nixon  pointed  his  stern-chaser,  and  fired  -t 
as  tho  Avenger  begau  to  rise  from  her  <*>aa 
bed,  but  the  shock,  the  shrieks,  and  tho  fearful 
execution  around  him,  caused  by  the  unexpected 
discharge  of  tho  Avenger's  swivel,  were  so  grra: 
that,  astounded  and  enraged  by  the  haror  ttn: 
everywhere  met  his  eye,  he  had  no  time  to  no** 
the  effect  of  his  own  shot  it  was  not  till  the 
shout  of  the  few  men  who  had  escaped  that  de- 
vastating charge  drew  his  attention  to  his  anta- 
gonist that  he  recognised  tho  effect  of  the  piece  be 
had  fired,  and  knew  that  the  chain-shot  had  fcli 
the  schooner  just  below  the  foretop,  bringing  dowa 
the  whole  of  tho  tapering  gear  from  when?  the 
mast  was  struck  to  her  spindle,  throwing  the  us- 
inanageablo  and  disabled  vessel  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea. 

So  great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  pirate  crrv 
that,  though  half  of  their  number  were  stretched 
bleeding  on  the  deck,  every  voice  joiced  rz 
another  feeble  cry  of  triumph,  as  they  beheld, 
through  tho  increasing  gloom,  their  enemy  nwi 
foundering  in  thoir  wake. 

Phil  saw  the  full  danger  of  his  situation  in  a 
moment.  Placing  Ben  at  tho  whreL  be  wised 
an  axe,  and,  followed  by  M annexing  and  Bill, 
darted  forward  and  began  rapidly  to  clear  away 
the  wreck,  while  others  were  rigging;  a  log  and 
topsail  between  the  stump  of  the  foremast  and 
the  bows. 

During  tho  few  anxious  moments  while  thsss 
operations  were  being  effected  the  schooner  lay 
in  a  most  perilous  situation,  being  either  em- 
bayed in  the  trough  of  tho  sea  or  foroed  broadside 
on  up  the  mountainous  waves,  to  be  driven  dxwn 
tho  noxt  watery  chasm  in  the  same  dangerous 
manner.  Tho  gleam  of  pleasure  Phil  felt  when 
the  task  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  completed 
was  dashed  by  anxiety,  as,  leaping  on  the  gna- 
walo,  ho  shouted  to  Ben  to  "port  his  helm,'' 
and  watched  with  intense  interest  the  effect  d 
their  extemporised  sails.  As  the  vessel  was 
flung  beam  on  upon  the  succeeding  wave  the  lug 
and  topsail  caught  the  gale,  bellied  out,  and  the 
next  moment,  with  a  sudden  draw  and  plans?, 
the  bows  of  tho  Avenger  paid  off,  and  oy  the 
time  sho  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  wave  sbo 
was  once  more  before  the  wind,  and  seeming  to 
fly  across  the  raging  water. 

Ascending  the  shroud  as  far  as  the  broken  mast 
prnnittod,  Phil  looked  everywhere  to  discover  the 
Diadem,  but  nowhere  was  she  to  be  seen:  she 
had  disappeared  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

With  a  gratified  smilo  at  the  success  of  their 
united  exertions,  and  not  doubting  to  overhaul 
tho  missing  ship  in  the  morning,  or  when  ths 
storm  abated,  Phil  descended  to  the  deck,  gave 
Ben  a  few  general  directions,  and  left  him  ia 
charge  of  tho  ship,  while  he  visited  Miss  Row- 
land, whose  fear  and  anxiety  he  well  knew  must 
have  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few 
hours  by  tho  recurrence  of  tho  storm,  the  firing 
on  the  deck,  the  wreck  of  the  foremast,  and  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  disabled  schooner. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BURMESE  EXPEDITION. 

I.n  consequence  of  certain  outrages  which  tho 
King  of  Ava  neglected  to  redress,  Lord  Amherst, 
our  Indian  governor-general,  took  measures  of 
retaliation  against  that  ignorant  and  insolent 
Hovcreign.  Accordingly  a  military  furco  was  to 
riHCcnd  tho  Irawaddy,  a  river  which  traverses 
tho  Burmese  Empire  from  north  to  south,  and  to 
begin  by  capturing  the  city  of  Rangoon,  its 
principal  port  and  trading-place.  The  expedition 
included  the  13th,  38th,  41st,  and  89th  Regiments, 
the  Madras  European  regiment,  ana  nutivo 
troop**,  forming  in  all  a  picked  corps  of  11,000 
fighting  men.  The  artillery  comprised  a  park  of 
fourteen  heavy  guns,  ten  howitzers,  eight  mortars, 


and  twelve  field-pieces.  Attached  to  tho  ex- 
pedition were  twenty  gun-brigs  and  schooners, 
twenty  row-boats,  four  King's  sloops,  tho  Lijfty, 
the  lAtrne,  the  Sophie,  several  Company's  cruisers, 
and  tho  Diana  steam  vessel,  which  was  the  first 
steamer  ever  employed  in  war. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1824,  tho  expedition,  under 
Mnjor-General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  arrived 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon  river;  on  tho  10th 
it  camo  to  anchor  within  the  bar,  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  stood  up  tho  river,  and  about  one 
o'clock  on  that  day  came  to  off  Rangoon,  opposito 
a  landing-place  called  the  King's  Wharf,  the  seat 
of  a  battery.  A  fire  was  opened  on  tho  fleet,  but 
was  returned  from  the  Liffey  with  such  effect  that 
several  of  the  enemy's  guns  wcro  split  or  dif 
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mounted,  and  at  the  third  broadside  the  Burmese 
authorities  left  the  town.  At  three  o'clock  Iho 
troops  landed  without  opposition,  the  town  was 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  nt  four  the 
British  colours  were  fl}ing  on  tho  Burman  flag- 
staff. 

So  far  all  went  smoothly,  but  it  was  now  found 
that  nearly  everything  which  the  town  contained 
had  been  removed  into  t  ho  surrounding  junglo 
or  carried  up  the  river,  nnd  that  nothing  in  tho 
shape  of  supplies  could  bo  found  for  the  troops, 
nor  a  single  boat,  waggon,  horso,  or  head  of 
cattle.  We  may  here  say  that  the  expedition,  in 
tho  confident  hope  of  finding  everything  necessary 
at  Rangoon,  had  been  sent  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  provisions,  and  very  inadequately  provided 
with  proper  equipments  for  advancing  cither  by 
land  or  water.  With  n  tropical  sun  above,  thick 
jungle  around,  and  swamp  beneath  the  feet — with 
these  sources  of  pestilence,  aided  by  frequent 
deluges  of  ruin,  the  health  of  the  men  rapidly 
declined,  and  fever  and  dysentery  began  fearfully 
to  thin  their  ranks.  Everything  in  and  about 
Rangoon  was  in  ruins,  except  the  loftv  Shoodagon 
pagoda,  which  was  tho  key  of  the  British  posi- 
tion ;  there  was  no  passing  the  swamps  and  inun- 
dated paddy-fields,  or  the  thick  jungle  beyond 
them,  which  was  intersected  only  by  a  few  narrow 
footpaths ;  nnd  behind  this  screen  tho  unseen 
enemy  plied  their  work,  raising  their  levies,  and 
gradually  collecting  them,  so  as  to  form  a  cordon 
round  our  cantonments. 

Reinforcements  and  supplies  of  warlike  stores 
being  thus  provided,  Tbakia  Woongheo,  one  of 
the  chief  ministers  of  state,  was  despatched  to 
take  tho  chief  command,  with  distinct  orders  from 
his  master  to  attack  the  British  nnd  drivo  them 
nt  once  into  the  sea,  and  the  bustle  of  preparation 
which  marked  the  concluding  day*  of  the  month 
of  May  showed  that  he  was  about  to  make  the 
trial.  On  tho  morning  of  the  28th,  when  they 
had  advanced  a  stockade  to  within  musket-shot 
of  the  British  pickets,  8ir  Archibald  thought  it 
was  high  time  to  punish  their  temerity,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  a  movement  in  advance,  with 
four  companies  of  Europeans,  two  field-pieces,  and 
400  Sepoys. 

For  nearly  two  hours  Sir  Archibald  and  his 
column  continued  to  ndvanco  through  the  wood 
by  a  winding  and  very  narrow  pathway,  at  ever)' 
turn  of  which  there  whs  some  breastwork  or 
stockade,  which  were  all  hastily  abandoned. 
Alter  marching  about  five  miles  our  troops 
emerged  from  the  jungle,  and  suddenly  entered 
a  wide  open  field,  intersected  by  a  morass  and 
rivulet,  across  which  there  was  a  long  narrow 
bridge.  Here  the  enemy,  in  attempting  to  make 
a  stand,  were  scattered  by  the  tiro  of  the  two 
field-pieces,  and  tied  into  a  more  distant  jungle. 
At  this  juncture  a  tenible  storm  came  on;  tho 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  field-pieces  could  bo 
dragged  no  farther.  Leaving  the  400  Sepoys  to 
guard  the  guns,  Sir  Archibald  pushed  on  rapidly 
with  the  Europeans,  traversing  another  jungle, 
and  approaching  two  village!*,  which  were  de- 
fended in  front  by  two  stockades  filled  with  men, 
shouting  out,  "Lngtel  htgee!"  ("Come  on! 
oomoon!") 

Without  losing  a  moment,  Sir  Archibald  made 
a  dash  at  the  stockade*,  and  was  received  by  the 
metny  with  n  heavy  lire,  which  our  troops  could 
*eely  return,  from  the  wet  condition  of  their 


I  muskets.  The  works,  however,  not  being  more 
than  eight  feet  liigh,  our  men,  forcing  their  way 
over,  brought  their  bayonets  to  bear  upon  a 
crowded,  dense,  and  confused  living  mosj.  The 
conflict  was  short,  but  sanguinary.  Tho  works 
had  only  two  very  narrow  ways  of  egro*.  and 
tho  foremost  fugitives,  getting  Wedged  iu  them, 
blocked  them  up,  and  prevented  the  flight  of  the 
rest.  When  they  could  run  away  they  ran,  but 
the  Burmese  never  gave  and  never  expected 
quarter.  Lowering  their  heads  to  a  butting 
position,  thoy  blindlv  charged  upon  our  soldier^ 
bayonets,  and  were  killed  in  heaps,  for  our  nvin 
had  dried  their  muskets,  and  could  now  pour  in 
volleys  as  well  as  use  the  bayonet.  Few  or  non* 
wcro  spared,  as,  from  tho  barbarous  and  treache- 
rous mode  of  warfare  practised  by  tho  Burmese, 
death  alono  afforded  safety.  In  this  desperate 
hand-to-hand  tight  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
victors  included  some  valuable  officers. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
moved  on  Kcmmendine,  a  war-boat  station,  only 
three  miles  abovo  Rangoon.  His  forco  cons>t<?d 
of  about  3000  men,  with  four  18- pounder*,  foTrx 
mortars,  and  seven  field-pieces,  and  he  sent  at 
the  same  time  two  divisions  of  vessels  up  the 
river.  The  enemy  had  laboured  day  and  night 
to  strengthen  this  position ;  the  ground  behind 
the  vilhtgo  was  elevated  and  commanding,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  in  tho  roar  ;  tho 
heights  had  already  been  strongly  stockaded  and 
protected  bv  abattis  in  front,  and  the  approach 
on  the  land  faces  was  rendered  difficult  by  a 
thick  jungle,  while  tho  swampy  nature  of  tho 
ground  towards  the  Irawaddy  strengthened  th-.- 
work  on  that  side. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town  tho  head  of  ths 
column  was  stopped  bv  a  stockade,  apparently  of 
great  strength,  and  filled  with  men,  but,  t»-j 
heavy  guns  and  some  field-pieces  having  tx-ea 
opened  upon  it,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  a  onn- 
Bidcrablo  gap  became  apparent  in  the  outer 
works.  A  part  of  the  Madras  European  regi- 
ment, supported  by  a  part  of  the  41st,  th<u 
moved  on  to  assault.  At  tho  same  time  an 
attack  by  escalade  was  mado  on  the  other  fid* 
by  a  partv  formed  from  tho  13th  and  38th  Rai- 
ments, who,  by  helping  each  other  up  the  fa<v  cf 
tho  stockade,  which  was  at  least  ten  fect  high, 
succeeded  in  entering  about  the  same  time  a*  thr 
parly  at  the  breach,  tho  first  man  who  appeared 
on  the  top  of  tho  work  being  Major  R.  H.  Sah*, 
of  tho  1 3th  Foot.  The  stockade  was  carried  in  » 
fow  minutes,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  into  the 
jungle,  leaving  behind  them  150  dead,  and  am  »ni 
them  the  Burmese  commander,  whoso  gilt  um- 
brella, denoting  his  rank,  was  found  shattered  by 
a  shower  of  grape-shot.  Our  troops  poised  th-> 
night  under  arms,  amidst  a  storm  of  pitiless  rain, 
under  the  dripping  trees  of  the  jungle,  or  in  tho 
inundated  rice-fields,  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  they  marched  to  storm  the  remaining 
woiks  of  this  formidable  position,  they  found 
them  entirely  deserted,  the  Burmese  having  gon.: 
off  in  a  panic  to  another  stockaded  post,  several 
miles  in  the  ronr  of  Kcmmendine. 

For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  pans? 
and  terror  on  tho  6ide  of  the  Burmese,  who  had 
now  evacuated  every  stockade  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Rangoon.  But  on  the  last  day  of  J  uno  ail 
tho  woods  in  front  of  our  position  again  exhibited 

|  bustle  and  commotion.  Light  thousand  men  had 
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crossed  to  tho  Rangoon  side  of  tho  river,  the 
jungles  around  scorned  animated,  clouds  uf  rising 
smoke  marked  the  encampment.-*  of  tho  different 
corps  of  the  Burmese  army  in  tho  forest,  and 
their  noisy  pr-parations  for  attack  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  tho  still  and  quiet  aspect  of 
the  British  line. 

Ou  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  enemy 
issued  in  d«nsc  musses  from  the  jungle  to  tho 
right  and  front  of  the  great  pagoda,  and  thoir 
main  body,  coming  boldly  up  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  Rangoon,  commenced  a  spirited  attack  on  part 
of  our  line.  But  two  field-nieces  served  with 
grape  and  shrannell  soon  chocked  thoir  advance, 
and  then  a  brilliant  charge  by  the  43rd  Madras 
Native  Infantry  put  them  all  to  flight.  In  a 
very  few  minuter  not  a  man  could  be  seen  of  the 
Burmese  host  except  the  killed,  nor  could  any- 
thing be  heard  of  them  except  a  wild  screaming 
which  proceeded  from  tho  depths  of  the  jungle. 
Tho  Burmese  general  who  commanded  in  this 
exploit  was  immediately  superseded,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Soomba  Woonghie,  stockaded  his  army  in 
tho  most  difficult  part  of  the  forest,  whence  de- 
sultory attacks  were  made  almost  nightly  upon 
some  part  of  tho  British  lines. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  however,  two  columns  of 
nttnek  were  formed.    One  proceeded  by  land, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  McBean ; 
the  other  advanced  by  the  river,  and  with  it  the 
commander-in-chief  embarked.    Tho  enemy's 
principal  stockade  was  erected  on  a  broad  and 
projecting  point  of  land,  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches.    On  the  opposite  bank  of 
both  branches  stockades  and  other  works  were 
erected,  enfilading  the  approach  to  the  principal 
■work,  and  thus  all  protecting  each  other.  Four- 
teen piece*  of  artillery  were  silenced  by  the  fire 
from  the  shipping,  conducted  by  Captain  Marry  - 
att ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  signal  of 
breach  practicable"  being  made  from  tho  main- 
mast-head, tho  tmops  destined  for  tho  assault 
•entered  the  boats  and  made  immediately  for  tho 
breach.     Lieutenant- Colonel  Godwin,  of  the 
41st,  with  260  men  of  his  own  regiment  and  one 
company  of  the  Madras  European  regiment, 
pushed  ashore  at  a  little  distance  above,  and 
entered  tho  work  by  escalade.    The  first  stock- 
ade was  carried  with  comparatively  small  loss. 
Colonel  Godwin  then  re-orubarked  to  attack  tho 
*ocond  .stockade,  which  was  also  carried,  and  tho 
third  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy. 

The  operations  of  tho  land  column  under 
McBean  were  equally  successful.  Though  desti- 
tute of  guns  and  surrounded  by  stockades,  ho 
trusted  to  the  courage  of  his  men,  who  were  all 
from  the  13th,  38th,  and  89th  Regiments,  and 
ho  carried  seven  stockades  111  SUCC0SS1  on  by  esca- 
lade within  tho  space  of  half  an.  hour,  ami  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  all  being  done  by  tho  bayonet. 
Tho  enemy  lost  on  this  day  from  800  to'  1000 
men,  their  commander-in-chief,  and  three  other 
men  of  distinction. 

The  king  now  sent  his  two  brothers,  tho 
Prince  of  Toonghoo  and  the  Prince  of  Sarra- 
•wnddy,  with  astrologers  and  a  corps  of  41  In- 
vulnerable*,"  to  direct  future  operations,  ko  that 
not  ono  of  the  "wild  foreigners"  or  "  capti  ve- 
st rangers  "  might  escape  punishment.  At  last 
the  astrologers  told  the  Princo  of  Sarrawaddy 
that  the  stars  had  declared  the  time  was  come  for 
a  decisive  action ;  and  on  tho  night  of  the  30th 


I  of  August  tho  king's  Invulnerablea  promised  to 
attack  and  carry  tho  great  Shoodagon  pagoda, 
that  tho  princes,  and  the  sages,  and  pious  men 
in  their  train  might  celebrato  the  usual  annual 
festival  in  that  sacred  place. 

Accordingly,  at  tho  hour  of  midnight  the  In- 
vuluerables  rushed  in  a  compact  body  from  the 
jungle  under  tho  pagoda.  A  small  picket  thrown 
out  in  our  front  retired  in  slow  and  steady  order, 
skirmishing  with  the  Invulnerablca  till  they 
reached  tho  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  road 
up  to  tho  pagoda.  The  moon  was  gono  down, 
and  the  night  was  m>  dark  that  tho  Burmese 
could  only  be  distinguished  by  a  few  glimmering 
lanterns  in  their  front ;  but  their  noise  ana 
clamour,  their  threats,  and  imprecations  upon  tho 
impious  strangers  if  they  did  not  immediately 
evacuate  tho  sacred  temple,  proved  their  number 
to  bo  very  great.  In  a  denso  column  they  r  .lied 
along  the  narrow  pathway  leading  to  the  northern 
gate  of  the  pagoda,  wherein  all  seemed  as  silent 
as  tho  gravo.  But  hark  !  the  muskets  crash,  the 
cannons  roar  along  tho  ramparts  of  tho  British 
post,  drowning  the  tumult  of  the  advancing 
column ;  and  see !  by  the  flash  of  our  guns,  tho 
column  reels  back,  tho  Invujnerablos  fall  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  tho  rest  turn  their  backs  on 
the  holy  place,  and  run  with  frantic  speed  for  tho 
covering  of  tho  jungle.  Those  Invulnerable* 
ventured  no  more  near  any  of  our  posts. 

By  tho  end  of  October  the  rains  had  entirely 
ceased  at  Rangoon,  and  Sir  Archibald  was  com- 
pleting his  preparations  for  the  ascent  of  tho 
Irawaddy,  whon  he  learned  that  the  Burmese 
chief  Bundoola  had  reachod  Donobcw  with  60,000 
fighting  men,  a  considerable  train  of  artillery, 
and  a  body  of  Cassay  horse,  the  best  cavalry  of 
this  part  of  Asia.  On  the  30th  of  November 
Bundoola' s  groat  army  assembled  in  and  behind 
a  dense  neighbouring  forest,  and  his  lino  of  camp 
might  bo  distinguished  by  a  curved  line  of  smoke 
rising  above  tho  trees.  Tho  day  had  scarcely 
dawned  on  the  1st  of  December  when  hostilities 
commenced  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
cannon  at  Kemmendine.  The  firing,  says  Major 
Snodgrass,  continued  long  and  animated,  and 
from  our  commanding  situation  at  the  great  pa- 
goda, though  nearly  two  miles  distant,  we  could 
distinctly  hear  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  infu- 
riated assailants,  occasionally  returned  by  tho 
hearty  cheer  of  the  British  seamen  as  they  poured 
in  their  heavy  broadsides.  The  thick  forest 
which  separated  us  from  the  river  prevented  our 
seeing  distinctly  what  was  going  forward ;  and 
when  the  firing  ceased  we  remained  for  a  short 
time  in  some  anxiety,  though  in  little  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  tho  long  and  spirited  assault.  At 
length,  however,  the  thick  canopy  of  smoke  which 
lowered  over  tho  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict 
gradually  dissolving,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  sw- 
ing the  masts  of  our  vessels  lying  at  their  eld 
station  off  tho  fort— a  convincing  proof  that  all 
had  ended  well  on  that  side. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  Burmese  c  dumns 
wero  observed  on  the  west  side  of  tbc  river, 
marching  across  the  plains  towards  Rangoon. 
Opposite  Rangoon  the  loading  column  of  five  or 
six  divisions  commenced  intrenching  and  throw- 
ing up  batteries,  while  their  main  body  wero 
stockading  in  tho  jungle.  In  the  coursoof  tho 
day  several  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  issuo  1 
from  tho  forest  and  wero  posted  along  a  woody 
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ridge  gently  sloping  towards  Rangoon-  Here 
they  commenced  operations  with  their  intrench- 
ing tools,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  couple  of  hoars 
their  whole  line  was  covered ;  their  flags  and 
banners,  which  had  been  flying  in  profusion, 
all  disappeared ;  and  nothing  was  seen  but  a 
parapet  of  fresh-turned  earth,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  height.  In  the  afternoon  a  detachment 
under  Major  Sale  burst  through  the  intrench- 
menta,  and,  after  slaying  great  numbers,  retired 
unmolested,  loaded  with  the  enemy's  arms,  stan- 
dards, and  intrenching  tools  ;  and  in  the  evening 
a  mass  of  skirmishers,  who  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  enemy,  were  driven  back  by  two 
companies  of  the  38th  Regiment,  under  Captain 


night,  and  commence  a  cannonade  on  the  enemy's 


riper. 

Repeated  attacks  had  been  made  on  Kemmen- 
dine  during  the  day,  and  were  all  repulsed  by  our 
troops,  or  by  the  stamen  of  our  flotilla ;  but  it 
was  not  till  night  that  the  Burmese  made  their 
last  desperate  effort  to  open  their  way  down  the 
river,  and  so  get  possession  of  the  port  of  Ran- 
goon. Our  wearied  soldiers  had  lain  down  to 
rest,  when  suddenly  the  heavens  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country  became  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. The  enemy  had  launched  their  fire-rafts 
into  the  stream  with  the  first  of  the  ebb-tide,  and 
had  now  Applied  the  match  to  those  huge  masses 
of  combustible  materials,  in  the  hope  of  driving 
the  Sophie  and  our  other  vessels  from  their  sta- 
tions off  Kcmmendinc ;  and  as  these  fire-rafts 
came  down  it  was  seen  by  the  light  of  their 
flames  that  they  were  followed  by  a  vast  fleet  of 
war-boats.  As  the  rafts  floated  rapidly  down  to 
Kemmendine  with  the  ebbing  tide  columns  of 
attack  moved  once  more  by  land  against  that 
well-defended  post,  with  artillery,  musketry,  and 
gingalla. 

The  Burmese  fire-rafts  were  ingeniously  con- 
trived and  strongly  constructed,  being  made 
almost  entirely  of  strong  bamboos,  firmly  wrought 
together.  Between  every  two  or  three  rows  of 
bamboos  there  was  a  line  of  earthen  jars  filled 
with  petroleum,  or  earth-oil,  while  cotton,  gun- 
powder, and  other  inflammable  ingredients  were 
distributed  in  different  ports  of  the  floating  in- 
fernal machine,  and  the  almost  inextinguishable 
fierceness  of  the  flames  proceeding  from  it  could 
scarcely  bo  conceived.  Many  of  the  rafts  were 
considerably  moro  than  100  feet  long,  and  were 
divided  into  many  pieces,  attached  to  each  other 
by  means  of  long  and  flcxiblo  hinges.  It  was 
expected  by  the  Burmese  that  when  they  caught 
upon  the  cable  or  bow  of  a  ship  the  force  of  the 
current  would  carry  the  ends  of  the  raft  quite 
round  her,  and  envelop  her  in  flames  from  the 
dock  to  her  masthead.  But  after  gazing  for  a 
while  at  the  red,  and  blue,  and  yellow,  and  green 
flame*  of  tho  mighty  fireworks  our  sailors  leaped 
into  their  boats,  pushed  off  to  meet  tho  flaming 
rafts,  grappled  them  with  their  grappling-irons, 
and  conducted  them  past  our  shipping,  or  ran 
them  ashore.  After  this  it  is  horaly  necessary 
to  say  that  tho  Burmese  attack  on  hemmendino 
failed  completely. 

Between  tho  1st  and  tho  4th  of  December  the 
British  pOBts  wcro  annoyed  by  frequent  attacks, 
but  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  resolved  to  become 
the  assailant  on  tho  6tn.  Tho  left  wing  of  tho 
enemy  was  chosen  for  tho  intended  attack,  and  in 
aid  of  it  Captain  Chads  was  requested  to  move 
%  certain  creek  with  the  flotilla  during  tho 


at  daylight,  which  was  done  with  great  pre- 
cision ana  effect.  The  enemy  were  thus  kept 
employed  by  the  naval  force  until  two  cjlumns 
of  attack  advanced  up:<n  them.  Major  Sale,  with 
one  column  800  strong,  and  a  troop  of  British 
dragoons  who  had  only  landed  the  day  before, 
was  directed  to  fall  upon  their  centre ;  and  Major 
Walker  (3rd  Madras  Native  Infantry),  with  500 
men,  was  sent  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  their 
left  wing,  which  had  approached  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Rangoon.  Our  two  columns 
broke  through  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  and 
completely  routed  both  the  centre  and  the  left 
with  vigorous  bayonet  charges,  but  Major 
Walker  and  many  of  his  gallant  comrades  felL 
Thc  loss  of  the  Burmese  was  appalling;  they 
were  driven  from  every  part  of  their  works  into 
the  jungle,  leaving  the  ground  behind  them 
covered  with  dead  and  wounded,  with  all  their 
guns,  intrenching  tools,  and  a  great  number  of 
small  arms. 

On  the  6th  of  December  Bundoola  was  em- 
ployed in  rallying  his  defeated  troops,  and  on  the 
i  th  the  Burmese  made  their  last  and  grand  attack 


on  the  great  pagoda,  but  they  were 
back,  and  forced  into  the  jungle  by  the 
bayonet.  Our  troops,  worn  out  by  seven  days 
and  nights  of  incessant  fighting  or  watching, 
could  not  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  who  left  m 


the  trenches  a  great  number 
these  seven  fiery  days  the  Burmese,  in  addition 
to  a  prodigious  loss  of  lives,  had  lost  every  gun 
they  possessed,  and  the  entire  matrriel  of  their 
army. 

Bundoola  was  about  to  retire  on  Donobrr, 
when  he  received  numerous  reinforcements,  and 
immediately  began  to  intrench  and  stockade  him- 
self at  Kokeen,  about  four  miles  beyond  the 
great  pagoda,  employing  incendiaries  atthe  sam* 
time  to  burn  tho  invaders  out  of  Rangoon,  and 
destroy  all  their  stores,  pjwder  magazines,  4c. 
On  the  14th  the  town  was  fired  in  several  places 
simultaneously,  but  our  garrison  succeeded,  after 
two  hours,  in  stopping  tho  progress  of  the  fliTant, 
though  not  until  half  the  place  had  been  de- 
stroyed. On  the  following  day  the  Burmese 
army  was  attacked  by  1500  men,  under  General 
Willoughby  Cotton  (afterwords  Lord  Comber- 
mere),  who,  unaided  by  artillery,  drovo  I 
doola  and  his  mighty  host  from  Kokeen, 
strewed  tho  position  with  dead  and  dying. 

Sir  Archibald  now  advanced  on  Promo,  to 
mako  suro  his  quarters  for  tho  rainy  season,  bat 
after  long  marches  he  was  stopped  by  intelli- 
gence that  tho  naval  column  under  General  Cot- 
ton had  been  repulsed  before  Donobew  by  the 
remnant  of  tho  Burmese  army. 

The  stockade  of  Donobew  extended  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  a  sloping  bonk  of  the  Irawaddy,  its 
breadth  varying  from  five  to  eight  hundred  yards. 
The  stockading  was  composed  of  solid  teak  beams, 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  high,  driven  firmly 
into  the  earth,  and  placed  as  close  as  possible  to 
each  other.  Behind  this  wooden  wall  the  old 
brick  ramparts  of  the  place  rose  to  a  considerable 
height,  strengthening  the  front  defences  by  moans 
of  cross-beams,  and  affording  firm  footing  to  the 
defenders.  Upwards  of  150  guns  and  swivels 
were  mounted  on  the  works,  and  tho  garrison 
was  protected  from  the  shells  of  the  besiegers  by 
numerous  well-contrived  traverses  and  excava- 
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tions.  On  the  river  face  the  deep  and  rapid  Ira- 
waddy  presented  a  sufficient  barrier,  ita  breadth 
at  this  season  not  exceeding  700  yards,  and  not  a 
boat  could  pass  without  being  exposed  to  a  heavy 
lire  from  the  stockade. 

Instead,  however,  of  passing  the  wholo  fortress 
and  taking  the  enemy  in  flank,  which  would 
have  rendered  their  guns  almost  useless,  General 
Cotton  unfortunately  attacked  the  first  part  of 
the  works  he  camo  to,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
stockade  that  was  lowest  down  the  stream.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance  he  carried  tho  first  stock- 
ade, but  on  proceeding  to  the  second  ho  received 
by  far  the  severest  check  that  the  European 
troops  met  with  during  tho  wholo  war.  No 
fewer  than  150  of  our  men  were  killed  and 
wounde  1,  and  the  retreat  was  so  precipitate  that 
the  wounded  were  not  carried  off,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  they  would  all  be  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  The  whole  flotilla  rotreatei  ten  miles 
down  the  river,  being  constantly  availed  and 
tormented  by  the  Burmese  war- boats.  Tho  next 
day  most  of  our  killed  and  wounded  men  who 
had  been  left  in  the  stockade  were  crucified  and 
put  upon  rafts,  which  were  sent  floating  down 
the  river  towards  the  flotilla ! 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  failure  Sir 
Archibald  returned  with  his  column  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Donobcw.  Tho  naval  com- 
mander was  required  to  movo  up  the  river 
again,  to  form  a  junction  with  tho  force  under  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  on  the  27th  tho  flotilla 
appeared  in  sight.  Tho  garrison  immediately 
made  a  sortie  on  the  land  sido  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  seventeen  war-elephants,  bearing  a 
number  of  armed  men.  Tho  governor-general's 
body-guard,  under  Cap'.ain  Sneyd,  charged  with 
great  spirit,  dashing  in  among  the  elephants,  and 
•hooting  the  riders  off  their  backs.  The  animals, 
when  released  by  tho  shots  of  the  British  troops 
from  tho  control  of  their  drivers,  retired  very 
calmly  to  tho  fort.  Thus  the  sortio  failed,  and 
the  flotilla  passed  the  fort  with  small  loss. 

While  the  troops  on  land  were  engaged  in 
making  approaches  and  erecting  batteries  the 
ii 'tv.il  force  found  occupation  in  pushing  up  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  war-boata,  several 
•of  which  were  captured.  On  the  1st  of  April  the 
xnortar  ami  enfilading  batteries  commenced^  firing, 
and,  Bundoola  being  killed  by  a  rocket,  the  gar- 
rison ail  fled  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The 
breaohing  batteries  commenced  their  fire  at  day- 
light, but  the  enemy's  rear-guard  was  discerned 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  jungle,  and  two  Las- 
cars who  had  been  made  prisoners  came  running 
out  of  the  fort  to  announce  the  state  of  affairs 
there  in  the  British  camp.  The  line  was  imme- 
diately  under  arms,  and  the  deserted  placo 

rdi'ly  occupied  by  a  new  garrison.  One  of 
most  welcome  prizes  secured  by  tho  English 
was  a  store  of  grain  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  entire  force  for  many  months. 

Meanwhile  Major  Sale,  with  a  small  detach- 
ment, had  entered  the  Irawaddy  by  another  of  its 
mouths,  cleared  and  destroyed  several  stockades, 
txni  captured  tho  town  of  lia&sein.  Several  more 
of  the  war-boats  were  taken  by  our  navy,  to- 
g-ether with  a  vast  number  of  other  boats,  well 
suited  for  convoying  troops  up  the  Irawaddy. 
This  magnificent  river  being  now  entirely  under 
our  command,  from  ita  broad  mouths  on  tho 
ocean  to  tho  valley,  where  it  becomes  unnavi- 


gable,  Sir  Archibald  resumed  his  advance  upon 
Prome,  and  on  the  Hth  he  reached  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  retrograded  just  one  month  before, 
having  been  joined  on  his  routo  by  Brigadier- 
General  McCreagh,  with  a  column  of  reserve 
from  Rangoon,  and  a  supply  of  elephants,  which 
were  much  wanted  for  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment. 

Our  troops  on  tho  19th  of  April  reached  Huda- 
doon,  where  the  blue  mountains  of  Arracan  be- 
came for  the  first  time  distinctly  visible.  In  the 
evening  a  messenger  arrived  from  Promo  as  tho 
bearer  of  a  pacific  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
Burmese  army  now  collected  at  that  city.  The 
messenger  seemed  to  be  a  silly  old  man.  who 
drank  freely,  and  when  he  rose  to  take  his  depar- 
ture he  whispered  in  the  general's  oar,  "  They 
are  frightened  out  of  their  senses.  You  may  do 
what  you  please  with  them." 

On  tho  24th  of  April  Sir  Archibald  was  within 
sight  of  Prome,  of  which  place  ho  took  possession 
on  the  2-5th  without  firing  a  Bhot,  the  enemy 
having  deserted  it  in  the  night,  leaving  in  the 
works  above  100  pieces  of  artillery  and  ex- 
tensive supplies  of  grain.  The  town  was  on  fire, 
and  one  entire  quarter  was  destroyed,  but  by  the 
great  exertions  of  our  troops  and  navy  a  consider- 
able part  was  saved  from  destruction.  But  for 
the  cowardice  of  the  enemy  Promo  must  have 
presented  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  tho  British  army ;  by  nature  and  art  it 
was  rendered  so  formidable  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  Sir  Archibald,  10,000  steady  soldiers  might 
have  defended  it  against  ten  times  that  force ! 

Gradually  the  persecuted  inhabitants  of  the 
town  poured  in  from  every  quarter :  some  from 
the  woods,  bringing  their  families,  their  cattle, 
their  waggons,  ana  other  property ;  and  some 
escaped  from  the  military  escorts  and  disjointed 
corps  of  tho  king's  fugitive  army.  Food  and 
covering  were  given  to  the  starving  and  naked, 
and  thoso  who  had  houses  and  property  were 
secured  in  the  possession  of  them.  Our  British 
soldiers  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  bamboo  huts, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  Prome  had  risen  from  its 
ashes,  a  greater  town  than  it  had  been  before  the 
war.  As  the  people  were  punctually  paid  for 
whatever  they  brought,  plentiful  bazaars  were 
soon  established,  and  during  tho  rainy  season  the 
troops  were  in  comfortable  cantonments,  living  in 
abundance  and  unmolested  ease. 

During  this  period  of  inaction  tho  King  of  Ave 
took  vigorous  measures  for  recruiting  his  armies, 
and  by  the  end  of  September  his  whole  disposable 
force  was  estimated  at  60,000  or  70,000  men. 
By  the  beginning  of  October  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Burmese  army  were  again  at  Mceaday,  about 
sixty  miles  above  Prome,  and  ruined  breastworks 
and  stockades  began  to  raise  thoir  heads  again. 
Emboldened  by  a  trifling  success,  tho  Burmese 
army  continued  to  advance  towards  the  British 
lines,  throwing  up  intrenchmcnts  and  stockades 
as  it  proceeded ;  but  tho  British  general  deter- 
mined to  become  the  assailant.  On  the  30th  of 
November  preparations  were  made  for  a  general 
attack  upon  every  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
on  the  1st  of  December  it  took  place,  the  opera- 
tions by  land  being  aided  by  the  flotilla,  now 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Brisbane.  Two 
columns  of  attack  were  formed,  one  under  Cotton, 
the  other  under  Sir  Archibald.  As  soon  as  these 
were  in  motion  the  naval  force  commenced  a 
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cannonade,  which  so  disconcerted  the  enemy  that 
the  picket*  of  hi*  left  vert-  withdrawn,  and  his 
position  exposal  in  that  quarter  to  any  sudden 
attack.  General  Cotton's  column  first  reached 
the  enemy's  line,  consisting  of  a  series  of  stock- 
ades, which  he  instantly  assaulted,  and  carried  in 
less  than  ttn  minute*.  Panic  and  c.»nfu«i:>n  then 
seized  the  mn-**cs  within  the  works  »nd  great 
►UtUfhUr  f'jUr/wcd.  Sir  Archibalds  column, 
pushing  rapidly  forward  in  the  rear,  met  the  fly- 
ing maa.se*  endeavouring  to  cross  the  river,  and, 
opening  the  horse  artillery  upon  them,  did  dread- 
ful execution.  Among  th>jsc  who  fill  within  the 
works  was  the  aged  commander  Maha  Nemiou, 
who,  under  the  burden  of  seventy-five  years,  had 
been  carried  in  a  litter  from  point  to  point,  to  en- 
deavour by  bis  presence  and  encouragement  to 
sustain  the  energy  of  his  men. 

The  mass  of  the  retreating  army  rallied  exx  the 
heights  of  Napadee,  in  front  of  a  deep  jungle,  a 
few  miles  higher  up  the  Irawaddy.   This  new 
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t  in  front 


position  admitted  of  no  approach, 
by  a  very  narrow  pathway,  dcf< 
pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  river  was  commanded 


by  seven 


by  several  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance.  Sir 
James  Brisbane,  however,  moved  forward  with 
the  flotilla,  and  cannonaded  tho  works  from  the 
river.  On  the  land  side,  after  the  enemy's  posts 
had  been  driven  in,  and  sufficient  impression  had 
been  made  on  the  works  by  artillery  and  rockets, 
a  brigade  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sale, 
consisting  of  the  13th  and  38th  Regiments, 
advanced  by  the  trench  to  storm  the  heights  in 
front,  while  some  companies  of  the  87th  proceeded 
through  tho  jungle  to  the  right.  Scarcely  a  shot 
was  fired  in  return  of  tho  enemy's  continued 
volleys.  The  38  th  led  the  way  in  entering  the 
intrenchmcnts  on  tho  height*,  and  the  assailants, 
driving  the  enemy  from  hill  to  hill,  secured  to  the 
British  the  whole  of  the  position,  which  was 
nearly  thrco  miles  in  extent.  During  the  attack 
tho  flotilla,  pushing  past  tho  works,  succeeded  in 
capturing  all  the  boats  and  stores  which  had  been 
brought  down  for  tho  use  of  the  Burmese  army. 

As  tho  right  corps  of  that  army  still  maintained 
its  position,  it  was  attacked  on  the  5th  in  flank 
and  rear,  while  the  batteries  and  boats  of  tho 
British  force  cannonaded  in  front.  After  a  feeble 
resistance  tho  position  was  evacuated,  the  onemy 
retiring  to  a  second  lino  of  stockades,  from  which 
thoy  wero  quickly  dislodged,  when  they  fled  in 
all  directions  through  the  woods.  Both  banks  of 
tho  Irawaddy  wore  now  completely  cleared,  and 
nothing  remained  to  check  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell's advanco  upon  Mulloon. 

Having  captured  this  important  place,  Sir 
Archibald  wn»  in  full  march  towards  tho  capital 
of  tho  empire,  only  forty-fivo  miles  distant, 
whon  he  was  mot  by  two  Burmese  ministers 
of  stale,  accompanied  by  all  tho  prisoners, 
whether  Europeans  or  Sepoys,  whoso  rolcaso  had 
been  ugreod  upon  in  recent  parleys  with  tho 
enemy.  A  sadder  *poctncle  has  soldom  been  pre- 
ted  than  by  thesn  lilxratod  captives.  They 


were  covered  with  filthy  rags,  they  were  worn  to 
skin  and  bono,  and  their  ha^gura  countenances, 
sunken  wandering  oye*,  told  but  too  plainly  tho 
frightful  story  of  their  long  suffering. 

Tho  sight  exasperated  our  troops,  and  mado 
thom  moro  eager  than  evor  to  advance  upon  the 
capital  and  take  vongeanco  upon  tho  tyrant  and 
N*Tag©  court ;  but  tho  war  was  now  at  an  end, 


for  the  Burmese  agents  had  bronght  not  only  the 
ratified  treaty,  but  the  sum  of  twenty -five  lie?  of 
rupees  (£250,000)  as  the  first  instalment  of  the 
million  sterling  stipulated  to  bo  paid,  together 
with  an  authority,  under  the  sign-manual,  to 
accept  of  and  sign  whatever  terms  tho  English 
might  insist  upon. 

Thus  ended  the  British  expedition  to  Burmah, 
in  which  the  sufferings  of  our  troops  were  exces- 
sively great.  It  was  not  often  that  a  score  of  men 
fell  in  carry  ins:  even  the  strongest  stockade*,  but 
they  died  by  heaps  on  their  marches  through  the 
pestilential  jungles,  or  in  their  unhealthy  camp 
stations.  All  the  way  from  Rangoon  every  soldier 
of  the  Anglo- Indian  army  had  to  carry  his  knap- 
sack, sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  a  blanket,  and 
three  days'  provisions,  together  with  his  arms  and 
accoutrements,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun.  "  Perhaps,"  adds  an  officer  who 
served  in  the  war,  "  there  are  few  instances  on 
record  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  with  constitutions 
broken  down  by  many  months  of  previous  disease 
and  privation,' forcing  their  way  in  the  face  of 
such  difficulties,  and  through  a  wilderneas  hitherto 
untrodden  by  Europeans,  to  the  distance  of  600 
miles  from  the  spot  where  they  originally  disem- 
barked, and  ultimately  dictating  a  peace  v  ' 
three  days'  march  of  the  enemy  s  capital." 


AN  ALLIGATOR  IIUXT. 

I  must  give  a  short  account  of  an  alligator 
hunt,  at  a  place  called  Nellivelly,  near  Tnnco- 
malce,  got  up  for  the  admiral's  express  amuse- 
ment, and  performed  by  a  corps  of  Malays  in  the 
British  service,  the  1st  Ceylon  Regiment.  Very 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  September 
the  party,  which  consisted  of  several  ladies  and  a 
large  proportion  of  red-coats  and  blue-coats,  were 
summoned  from  their  beds  to  set  forth  on  this 
expedition.  The  day  had  scarcely  begun  to 
dawn  when  wo  all  cantered  up  to  the  *ccne  of 
action.  Tho  ground  lay  as  flat  as  a  mor>h  for 
many  leagues ;  here  and  there  the  plain  was 
spotted  with  small  stagnant  lakes,  connected  to- 
gether by  sluggish  streams  or  canals,  scarcely 
moving  over  beds  of  mud,  between  banks  fringed 
with  a  rank  crop  of  draggled  weeds,  and  giving 
birth  to  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 

Tho  chill  atmosphere  of  the  morning  fell  so 
thick  and  clammy  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
most  confident  in  his  own  strength  and  health 
not  to  think  of  agues,  jungle  fevers,  and  all  the 
hopeful  family  of  malaria.  Tho  hardy  native 
soldiers,  who  had  occupied  the  ground  during  the 
night  in  despite  of  the  miasmata,  were  drawn  up 
to  receive  the  admiral ;  and  a  very  queer  guard  of 
honour  they  formed.  The  whole  regiment  had 
stripped  off  their  uniform,  and  every  other  stitch 
of  clothing,  save  a  pair  of  short  trousers  and  a 
kind  of  sandal.  In  place  of  a  firelock,  each  man 
bore  in  his  hand  a  slender  pole  about  six  feet  in 
length,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was  attached 
tho  bayonet  of  his  musket.  His  only  other 
weapon  was  the  Malay  crease,  a  sort  of  dagger, 
or  small  edition  of  tho  waving  two-edged  sword 
with  which  tho  angel  Michael  is  armed  in 
Raphael's  picture  of  tho  Expulsion  of  our  First 
Parents  from  Paradise. 

Soon  after  tho  commander-in-chief  came  to  tU 
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ground  tho  regiment  was  divided  into  two  main 
parties  and  a  body  of  reserves.  The  principal 
columns,  facing,  ono  to  tho  right,  the  other  to 
the  left,  proceeded  to  occupy  different  points  in 
ono  at  those  sluggish  canals  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, connecting  tho  lakes  or  pools  scattered 
over  tho  plain.  These  detachments,  boing  sta- 
tioned about  a  mile  from  ono  another,  enclosed 
an  interval  where,  from  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances known  only  to  tho  Malays  (who  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  sport),  tho  alligators  were 
sure  to  do  found  in  great  numbers.  The  troops 
formed  themselves  across  the  canal,  in  three 
parallel  lines,  ton  or  twelvo  feet  apart ;  but  the 
men  in  each  lino  stood  sido  by  side,  merely 
leaving  room  enough  to  wield  their  pikes.  Tho 
canal  may  have  been  ubout  four  or  five  feet  deep 
in  tho  middle  of  the  stream,  if  stream  it  may  bo 
called,  which  scarcely  moved  at  all.  The  colour 
of  the  water,  when  undisturbed,  was  a  nhado  be- 
tween ink  and  coffee ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  triple 
line  of  Malays  set  themselves  in  motion,  and  tho 
mud  got  stirred  up,  than  tho  consistenco  and 
colour  of  the  fluid  became  like  thoso  of  peas  soup. 

On  everything  being  reported  ready  the 
soldiers  planted  their  pikes  before  them  in  the 
mud,  ana,  if  I  recollect  right,  each  man  crossing 
his  neighbour's  weapon  ;  and  at  the  word 
"march  '  away  they  a  II  started  in  full  cry,  send- 
ing forth  a  shout  or  war-whoop  sufficient  to  cur- 
dle the  blood  of  those  on  land,  whatever  effect  it 
may  have  had  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  As 
the  two  divisions  of  tho  invading  army,  starting 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  canal,  gradually  ap- 
proached each  other  in  pretty  close  column, 
screaming  and  yelling  with  all  their  souls,  and 
striking  their  pikes  deep  in  the  slime  before  them, 
the  startled  animals  naturally  retired  towards  tho 
unoccupied  centre. 

Generally  speaking,  tho  alligators  had  sense 
enough  to  turn  their  long  tails  upon  their  as- 
sailants, and  to  scuttle  off  as  fast  as  they  could 
towards  tho  middle  port  of  the  canal.  But  every 
now  and  then  one  of  tho  tcrrifiod  monsters, 
either  confused  by  the  sound  or  provoked  by  tho 
prick  of  a  pike,  or  mystified  by  the  turbid  nature 
of  the  stream,  floundered  backwards,  and,  by  re- 
treating in  tho  wrong  direction,  broke  through 
the  first,  second,  and  even  third  Hue  of  pikes. 
This,  which  would  have  been  anything  but 
amusement  to  unpractised  hands,  was  the  per- 
fection of  sport  to  tho  delighted  Malays.  A 
double  circle  of  soldiers  was  speedily  formed 
round  tho  wretched  aquatic  which  had  presumed 
to  pass  tho  barrier.  By  means  of  well-directed 
thrusts  with  numberless  bayonets,  and  tho  pres- 
sure of  some  dozens  of  feet,  the  poor  brute  was 
often  fairly  driven  beneath  his  native  mud. 
When  once  there  his  enemies  half  choked  and 
half  spitted  him,  till  at  last  they  put  an  end  to 
his  miserablo  days  in  regions  quito  out  of  sight, 
and  in  a  manner  as  inglorious  as  can  well  bo 
conceived.  The  two  bodies  of  troops,  marching 
from  opposite  quarters,  drew  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  each  other.  The  intermediate,  space  was 
now  pretty  well  crowded  with  alligators  swim- 
ming about  in  tho  utmost  terror,  at  times  diving 
bolow,  and  anon  showing  their  noses,  well  plas- 
tered with  mud,  high  above  tho  surface  of  the 
dirty  stream,  or  occasionally  making  a  furious 
bolt,  in  sheer  despair,  right  at  the  phalanx  of 
Malays.  On  these  occasions  half  a  dozen  of  the 


soldiers  wero  often  upset,  and  their  pikes  cither 
broken  or  twisted  out  of  their  hands,  to  the  in- 
finite amusement  of  their  companions,  who 
speedily  closed  up  the  broken  ranks,  as  if  their 
comrades  hod  been  shot  dowu  in  battle.  Tho 
killed  were  none,  but  the  wounded  many ;  yet  no 
man  flinched  in  the  h-ast. 

The  perfection  of  the  sport  appeared  to  consist 
in  detaching  a  single  alligator  from  the  rest,  sur- 
rounding and  attacking  him  separately,  and 
spearing  him  till  he  was  almost  dead.  Tho 
Malays  then,  by  main  strength,  forked  him 
aloft  over  their  heads,  on  the  end  of  a  dozen 
pikes,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  pitched  the  con- 
quered monster  fur  on  the  shore.  As  tho  alli- 
gators aro  amphibious,  they  kept  to  tho  water  no 
longer  than  they  found  they  had  an  advantago 
in  that  olement ;  but  as  the  period  of  tho  final 
milt*  approached,  on  tho  two  columns  of  tho 
enemy  closing  up,  the  monsters  lost  all  discipline, 
floundered,  and  ploutercd  up  the  weedy  banks, 
scuttling  away  to  the  right  and  left,  helter- 
skelter. 

Tho  concluding  battle  between  these  retreating 
and  desperate  alligators  and  the  Malays  of  the 
reserve  was  formidable  enough.  Indeed,  had  not 
the  one  party  been  fresh,  tho  other  exhausted,  one 
confident,  tho  other  broken  in  spirit,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  tho  alligators  might  have  worsted 
the  pirates,  as  the  Malays  are  called  in  every 
other  part  of  tho  world  but  tho  East,  where  they 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  as  good  a  set  of 
people  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  while  all  this  was  going  on  our 
gallant  admiral,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  was  u  pretty 
busy  spectator,  llie  eagle  eye  glanced  along  the 
canal,  and  at  a  moment  took  in  tho  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  campaign.  As  the  war  ndvanced  and 
sundry  affairs  of  outposts  took  place  we  could 
see  his  face  flushing  with  delight.  But  when  tho 
first  alligator  was  cast  headlong  and  gasping  at 
his  feet,  pierced  with  at  least  twenty  pike-wounds, 
and  bristled  with  hulf  a  dozen  fragments  of  these 
weapons,  fractured  in  the  onslaught,  tho  wholo 
plain  rung  with  his  exclamations  of  boyish  de- 
light. When  tho  detachments  closed  in  upon 
their  prey,  and  every  moment  gave  birth  to  some 
new  prodigy  of  valour,  or  laid  a  whole  line  of 
Malay  soldiers  prostrate  on  the  muddy  stream, 
like  so  many  ninepins,  I  verily  believo  that  if 
none  of  his  own  people  had  been  present,  the 
admiral  would  have  seized  a  pike  himself,  and 
jumped  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  boots, 
swords,  cockod  hat,  and  all !  As  it  was,  bo  kept 
himself  close  to  tho  bonks,  and  rivalled  the  best 
Malay  amongst  them  in  yelling  and  cheering  on 
tho  forces  to  their  duty. 

This  intensity  of  eagerness  had  well-ni^h 
proved  rather  awkward  for  his  excellency's 
dignity,  if  not  his  safety  ;  for  in  spite  of  tho  re- 
peated warnings  of  tho  English  officers  of  tho 
regiment,  who  knew  from  former  hunts  what 
was  sure  to  happen  eventually,  the  admiral  per- 
sists in  approaching  the  edgo  of  tho  canal  as  the 
final  act  of  the  alligators'  tragedy  commenced. 
And  as  we,  his  poor  officers,  wero  of  courso 
obliged  to  follow  our  chief  into  any  danger,  a 
considerable  party  of  us  found  ourselves  rather 
awkwardly  placed  between  the  reserves  of  Malays 
already  spoken  of  and  tho  canal,  just  as  tho 
grand  rush  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  battle 
If  the  infuriated  crocodiles  had  only  known  what 
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they  were  about,  and  had  then  brought  their  long 
sharp  snouts,  and  still  harder  tails,  into  play, 
several  of  his  Majesty's  officers  might  have 
chanced  to  havo  found  themselves  in  a  scrape. 
Some  of  our  party  were  actually  pushed  ovor,  and 
fell  plump  in  the  mud,  to  tho  very  provoking  and 
particular  amusement  of  the  delighted  admiral, 
whose  superior  adroitness  enabled  him  to  avoid 
such  an  undignified  catastrophe,  by  jumping  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  tho  other,  in  a  manner 
which  excited  both  the  mirth  and  tho  alarm  of 
his  company.  I  forget  tho  total  number  of  alli- 
gators killed ;  but  certainly  there  could  not  have 
been  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty.  The  largest 
measured  ten  feet  in 'length  and  four  feet  in 
girth,  tho  head  being  exactly  two  feet  long. 


THE  LONE  nUT  ON  THE  RIVER 
MISSOURI. 

Thb  stories  told  of  the  encounters  between  the 
Indians  of  North  America  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  settlements  possess  in  many  in- 
stances the  most  exciting  interest.  On  the  part  of 
the  savages  we  find  tho  outbreak  of  the  most 
vengeful  passions,  and  on  that  of  the  white 
settlers  the  principle  of  retaliation  for  injuries 
carried  to  the  most  fearful  pitch.  First  upon 
the  borders  of  New  England,  and  afterwards  in 
the  western  territories,  a  war  of  extermination  on 
both  sides  was  carried  on  at  intervals,  with  tho 
perpetual  occurrence  of  individual  murders  and 
house-burning.  Various  American  writers  speak 
of  these  events  as  moro  dreadful  in  their  cha- 
racter than  anything  mentioned  in  European 


Tho  countenances  of  the  frontier  people,  as 
they  related  numberless  tragic  occurrences  of 
this  sort,  would  gradually  kindle.  There  seemed 
between  them  and  tho  savages  a  deep-rooted 
enmity,  and  they  would  have  been  moro  than 
human  if  retaliation  had  not  sometimes  been  tho 
consequence.  Fortunately  this  dreadful  stato  of 
things  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  murders 
in  the  backwoods  are  onlv  matter  of  tradition. 
The  narrations  of  a  frontier  circle,  however,  as 
they  draw  round  their  evening  fire,  often  turn 
upon  tho  exploits  of  the  old  race  of  men,  the 
heroes  of  the  past  days,  who  woro  hunting  shirts 
and  settled  tho  country. 

One  of  these  was  Baptisto  Roy,  a  Frenchmau. 
A  numerous  band  of  northern  savages,  amounting 
to  400,  beset  his  house,  at  a  remote  point  on  the 
Missouri,  and  ho,  with  his  wife  and  a  man  who 
assisted  him,  made  good  his  retreat  into  the 
dwelling  in  time  to  save  their  lives.  Roy  and  his 
companion  woro  hunters  by  profession,  and  had 
powder,  lead,  and  four  rifles  in  the  house.  They 
hence  endeavoured  to  stand  out  the  siege,  and 
began  to  fire  upon  the  Indians.  Never  was  there 
a  more  arduous  engagement.  Tho  wife  molted 
and  moulded  the  lead  and  assisted  in  loading, 
occasionally  taking  her  shot  with  the  other  two. 
Every  Indian  that  approached  the  houso  was 
sure  to  fall.  Tho  wife  related  that  the  guns 
would  soon  have  become  too  much  heated  to  hold 
in  the  hand,  and  that  water  was  necessary  to  cool 
them. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  siege  Roy's  assistant 
was  killed.    He  became  impatient  to  look  on 


the  scene  of  execution,  and  see  what  th*y  had 
done ;  he  therefore  put  his  oyc  to  the  port-boh, 
and  a  well-aimed  shot  destroyed  him.  The  In- 
dians perceived  that  their  shot  had  taken  e&et, 
and  gave  a  yell  of  exultation.    Thry  were  «• 
couraged  by  the  momentary  slackening  of  tb* 
fire  to  approach  the  hou.«c,  and  fire  it  over  tic 
heads  of  Roy  and  his  courageous  wife.    Bat  thi« 
did  not  daunt  them.    Roy  deliberately  monatKi 
tho  roof,  knocked  off  the  burning  board*,  aal 
escaped  untouched  by  tho  shower  of  balls.  VTht 
must  havo  been  the  stato  of  feeling  of  this  bis- 
hand  and  wife  during  the  four  nights  they  wm 
so  hemmed  in  by  the  savages !   After  four  •hy 
of  unavailing  siege  the  Indians  gave  a  yelL,  ex- 
claimed that  the  house  was  a  "  grand  mediane," 
moaning  that  it  was  charmed  and  impregnable, 
and  went  away,  leaving  the  intrepid  Rov  c*l 
his  wife  unharmed.  They  left  behind  forty  oodw 
to  attest  the  marksmanship  and  steadiness  of  tbe 
besieged,  and  a  peck  of  bullets  was 
collected  from  the  logs  of  tho  house. 


THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  AL 

^  Having  already  described  tho  early  career  of 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  (page  4o3) ,  we  now  arrive  it 
his  elevation  to  tho  peerage,  and  his  crowaic; 
feat,  tho  Bombardment  of  Algiers. 

In  1804  Sir  Edward  became  rear-admiral  of  ths 
white,  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  to  b> 
commander-in-chief  in  tho  East  Indies.  Hold- 
ing his  flag  in  the  Blenheim,  he  sailed  m  tb* 
spring  of  1805  with  a  fleet  of  lndiamen  imoVr 
convoy,  and,  after  beating  off  Rear-Adminl 
Linois,  who  attacked  him  with  the  Marengo  atd 
Belle,  Poule,  reached  India  in  August.  Mean- 
while Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  was  sent  bv  a  nf 
government  to  supersede  him.  But  Sir  Tbncus 
brought  no  letters  of  recall  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  Fellow  had  received  none,  consequently  b* 
refused  to  deliver  up  his  command,  and,  formally 
to  assert  his  authority,  gave  Troubridge  a  written 
ordor.  Pellcw's  friends  in  England  were  anwrsi 
and  alarmed  at  the  temerity  of  this  measure,  by 
which  he  had  directly  disobeyed  an  express  enkr 
of  government ;  but  Fellow  knew  that  he  wu 
right,  and  that  the  command  which  the  Admiralty 
had  conferred  could  only  be  taken  away  by  a  formal 
letter  of  recall.  He  gained  his  point,  and,  what 
is  more,  was  continued  in  tho  command. 

Of  all  tho  proofs  of  bravery  or  good  seamanship 
displayed  by  Sir  Edward  on  this  station  we  new 
not  speak.  One  little  commercial  fact  tell*  fa 
whole  story :  tho  rate  of  ship  insurance  was  fifty 
per  cent,  lower  on  tho  commerce  of  Bombay 
mg  his  command  than  at  any  form< 
the  war. 

Returning  from  India  in  1800,  in  1810  ha 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Christian  VII.,  aa 
commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Sea.  The  fol- 
lowing year  ho  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Cotton  in 
the  command  of  tho  Mediterranean  fleet.  H« 
arrived  off  Toulon  on  the  18th  of  July.  Next 
morning  two  French  frigates  from  Genoa  were 
chased  oy  the  English  inshore  squadron,  when 
the  French  commander  sailed  out  with  thirteen 
line-of-battle  ships  and  a  frigate  to  protect  them. 
Pellew  now  ho  pod  that  the  day  had  at  length 
arrived  when  he  should  lead  a  British  fleet  in  » 
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general  action,  bat  ho  was  disappointed.  The  J 
French  would  not  come  to  action,  and  Pellew 
could  not  force  them.  Still,  therefore,  ho  hnd  to 
satisfy  himself  with  watching  every  move  of  the 
enemy,  and  keeping  up  tho  terror  our  navy  in- 
spired along  tho  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean.  | 
Here  he  w;w  continually  in  action,  storming  forts, 
destroying  batteries,  and  capturing  every  ship  of 
the  enemy  that  fell  in  his  way,  at  once  harassing 
them  and  making  a  good  experienced  seaman  of 
every  man  in  his  fleet.  And  at  length  tho  great 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  by  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  French  navy,  destroyed  all  Pellew*  s  hopes  of 
aignalising  his  skill  and  courage  in  a  general 
action.  But  the  value  of  his  services  was  never 
under-rated,  and  at  tho  conclusion  of  tho  war  ho 
was  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  and  became  Baron 
Exmouth  of  Canonteign. 

There  was  yet  a  work  to  bo  done,  however, 
which,  well  completed,  would  make  Exmouth's 
name  acceptable  to  all  posterity.  Early  in  1816 
Lord  Exmouth  was  ordered  to  the  Barbary  states 
to  claim  the  release  of  all  the  Ionian  slaves  who 
had  become  British  subjects,  and,  to  prevent 
future  injuries  of  the  kind,  to  effect  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  Mussulman  powers  and  any  of  tho 
«tatcs  on  the  Mediterranean  who  choso  to  accept 
his  good  offices.  Negotiation  failing,  ho  was  in- 
structed to  attack  the  pirates. 

Tunis  and  Tripoli  submitted  to  Exmouth,  but, 
arriving  at  Algiers,  ho  found  ho  had  quite  another 
power  to  deal  with.  It  was  a  strong  place,  I 
capable  from  its  situation  and  fortifications,  if  i 
defended  with  skill,  of  destroying  or  keeping  off 
any  fleet  that  could  approach  it.  Tho  dey,  in  i 
short,  refused  acquiescence  to  Exmouth's  de- 
mands. Theso  demands  ho  had  pressed  rather 
harder  than  his  instructions  authorised  ;  conse- 
quently he  did  not  feel  quite  justified  in  attacking 
the  place  upon  their  refusal  without  first  com- 
municating with  his  government.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Englaud,  where  meanwhile  the 
report  of  now  atrocities  determined  the  govern- 
ment at  once  to  exact  tho  most  ample  satisfaction 
for  the  present  and  security  for  the  future. 

To  accomplish  this,  Lord  Exmouth  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  2oth  of  July,  with  five  line- 
of-battle  ships,  five  frigates,  four  bomb-ships,  and 
five  gun-brigs.  The  Admiralty  were  scarcely 
satisfied  that  tho  work  could  bo  done  with  this 
force,  but  Exmouth  declined  to  take  more.  Ho 
thought  tho  force  sufficient,  and  more  than  enough 
is  only  embarrassment.  He  took  every  oppor- 
tunity, however,  of  exercising  the  men  on  tho 
passage,  and  made  such  good  gunners  that  at 
lon^th  he  had  no  fear  for  the  result  if  he  could 
only  get  under  the  town.  At  the  same  timo  it 
lay  in  tho  enemy's  power,  their  guns  being  only 
tolerably  well  served,  to  cripple  tho  masts  of 
cverv  ship  before  they  came  to  anchor. 

Algiers  was  a  very  strongly  fortified  place.  It 
stood  in  on  artificial  harbour,  and  was  built  in 
angular  form  (the  base  fr  uiting  the  sea)  on  the 
sido  of  a  hill.  It  was  completely  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  slron?  forts,  thoso  ranging  along  tho 
ahore  being  of  the  most  formidable  description, 
presenting  altogether  scarcely  fewer  than  500 
guns  to  the  sea  approaches.  Upon  tho  report  of 
the  intended  attack  these  defences  had  b:  en  greatly 
strengthened,  new  ones  thrown  up,  40,000  troops 
assembled,  all  tho  janizaries  called  in  from  distant 
garrisons,  and  four  frigates,  flvo  large  corvetie3, 


and  thirty-seven  gun-boats  collected  in  the  har- 
bour. 

Upon  arriving  at  Gibraltar  Exmouth  fell  in 
with  a  Dutch  squadron  of  five  frigates  and  a 
corvette,  the  admiral  of  which  beggod  that  ho 
might  be  allowed  to  place  himself  and  his  ships 
under  Exmouth's  orders  during  tho  expedition. 
Exmouth  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  augmented 
fleet  went  on  its  way  hopefully  and  fearlessly. 
From  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds,  howover, 
the  land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers  was  not  made 
till  the  26th  of  August  The  next  morning  at 
daybreak  the  fleet  was  advanced  in  sight  of  the 
city.  Being  then  becalmed,  Exmouth  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  despatch  a  boat  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  dey,  repeating  tho  demands  of  Eng- 
land and  all  tho  civilised  world.  Tho  officer  in 
charge  waited  two  hours  for  a  reply,  and,  none 
being  returned,  at  tho  expiration  of  that  time  re- 
turned to  tho  fleet. 

Meanwhile  a  broezc  had  sprung  up,  and  Ex- 
mouth entered  the  bay.  At  two  o'clock  the 
Queen  Charlotte  (flagship)  bore  up,  followed  by 
the  fleet,  to  tako  up  their  appointed  stations. 
Tho  Charlotte,  leading  in  tho  oruer  prescribed  by 
the  admiral,  was  anchored  in  tho  entrance  of  the 
mole,  at  about  fifty  yards  distance.  During  this 
time  not  a  gun  was  fired,  and  Exmouth  began  to 
suspect  that  tho  enemy  had  rosolved  to  accept  his 
terms.  The  Charlotte  was  lashed  to  tho  main- 
mast of  an  Algerino  brig  fast  on  shore  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  her  starboard  batteries 
flanking  the  molo,when,  at  a  moment  of  profound 
silence,  a  shot  was  fired  at  her  from  the  mole,  and 
two  at  tho  ships  following  in.  Tho  Algcrines, 
secure  in  their  defence,  and  confident  of  boarding 
our  ships  from  their  gun-boats,  had  reserved  their 
fire  till  Exmouth's  fleet  was  well  under  their 
walls,  and  in  a  splendid  position  to  reduce  their 
defences  to  dust.  Von  Capellan,  tho  Dutch 
admiral,  was  placed  in  a  position  to  attack  tho 
flanking  batteries,  there  being  no  room  for  him 
before  the  mole,  whore  Exmouth  conccntmted  his 
fire. 

Immediately  upon  tho  firing  of  the  first  gun  by 
tho  Al^rines  tho  Queen  Charlotte  opened  a 
tremendous  broadside,  which  was  promptly  re- 
plied to  by  tho  enemv.  Amid  tho  roar  of  the 
contending  guns,  the  shot  falling  thick  and  fast 
about  then,  our  English  ships  took  up  their 
several  positions  exactly  as  assigned,  and  informed 
their  commander  of  what  tin  y  were  doing  by  the 
destructive  offect  of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and 
batteries  to  which  they  were  immediately  opposed. 
Each  ship  had  its  own  particular  business  to  do, 
nd  did  nothing  elso.  The  Queen  Charlotte  kept 
her  broadside  to  tho  mole,  pouring  in  a  rapid  and 
destructive  fire,  in  answer  to  the  equally  rapid 
and  deafening  thunder  of  tho  enemy  s  artillery. 
The  Leander  brought  the  after-guns  of  her  star- 
board broadside  upon  the  Algerino  jrun-boats,  and 
the  rest  upon  a  strong  battery  called  tho  Fish- 
market  battery.  Beyond  her  tho  Glasaoto  fired 
upon  tho  town  batteries.  The  bomb-vessels, 
anchored  some  2000  yards  fr  'iu  the  mole,  kept  up 
a  cool  and  continuous  discharge  of  shells,  while  tho 
rocket,  gun,  and  mortar  b  >a'.s  stood  at  tho  open- 
ings between  tho  ships,  and  plied  their  business 
there  with  splendid  effect.  Tho  frigates  kept 
under  sail,  and  sent  a  shot  in  wherever  it  was 
needed  most,  and  whero  it  would  best  tell.  One  of 
them,  however,  the  Granicus  (36),  Captain  Wise, 
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spying  a  space  big  enough  to  admit  her  between 
the  admiral's  ship  aud  the  Superb,  steered  into 
the  nnrrow  Kpaee  as  only  a  ship  consummately 
worked  could,  and  thenceforward  sustained  her 
place  with  the  liners  amidst  the  very  thickest  of 
the  fire. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  the  battle  began,  and  with 
the  lapse  of  only  a  few  minutes  it  became  furious. 
Tho  Algerinc  defences  were  strong,  numerous, 
and  studded  thick  wiih  heavy  guns;  the  garri- 
son, in  great  force,  and  bred  in  a  desperate  and 
bloody  school,  had  idl  the  ferocity  of  their  naturo 
routed  by  fanaticism,  and  the  halls  came  singing 
from  the  batteries  as  fast  as  guns  could  be  charged 
and  powder  exploded.  Exmoutb,  for  his  part, 
had  disposed  his  fleet  beautifully.  The  bomb- 
ships  and  mortar  and  rocket  bouts  were  well 
covered  at  a  good  distance ;  overy  *hip  had  its 
mark,  and  plenty  of  room  to  work  in,  and,  above 
all,  there  were  British  captains  and  British  men  in 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Queen^Charlotte 
had  ruined  the  fortifications  on  the  mole-head, 
when,  shifting  her  broadside,  she  brought  it  to 
bear  upon  the  formidable  Lighthouse  battery, 
carrying  about  fifty-five  heavy  guns  in  three  tiers. 
Here  the  deadly  precision  of  the  Charlottes  fire 
was  markedly  shown.  The  very  first  shot  told  on 
the  upper  works  of  the  battery,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  tower  crumbled  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Down  came  the  guns,  one  after  another,  till  not  a 
Binglo  piece  was  left.  The  last  was  dismounted 
while  the  artillerymen  were  in  tho  act  of  dis- 
charging it. 

The  enemy's  gun-boats,  upon  which  considera- 
ble reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed,  wore  set 
in  use  early  in  tho  action.  Under  cover  of  tho 
smoke  they  put  out  to  board  tho  Queen  Charlotte 
and  Lrander;  but,  the  smoke  clearing  off,  they 
wore  discovered  in  timo,  and  of  thirty-seven  only 
four  escaped :  tho  guns  of  tho  admiral  and  tho 
Leamltr  sent  thirty-three  to  the  bottom.  This 
arm  of  the  enemy  destroyed,  tho  molo  annihi- 
lated, and  many  of  tho  forts  and  batteries  in  a  fair 
stage  of  demolition,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  at- 
tention to  the  enemy's  ships.  These  lay  so  near 
Exniouth's  own  vessel  that  to  fire  them  waa  a 
matter  of  no  small  danger  to  himself,  but  at  four 
o'clock,  finding  that  the  Algcrincs  sustained  the 
defence  with  unabated  determination,  he  yielded 
to  tho  persuasion  of  those  about  him,  and  sent 
Lieutenant  Richards  in  the  Charlotte's  barge  to 
fire  tho  outer  frigate,  distant  no  more  than  100 
yards.  The  frigato  was  boarded  on  the  instant, 
and  in  ten  minutes  was  so  successfully  set  blazing 
that  Richards's  people  had  Bcarce  time  to  get  back 
to  the  barge.  But,  fiercely  as  the  frigate  burnt, 
she  disappointed  the  hopes  of  our  fleet,  and,  in- 
stead of  firing  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  tho 
harbour,  she  burnt  from  her  moorings,  and  drifted 
near  the  Ltnndtr  and  Charlotte,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  both.  Fortunately,  however,  she 
grounded,  and  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  then 
opened  with  shells  and  rockets  upon  tho  largest 
frigate,  situated  in  the  centre  of  tho  enemy's 
ships,  and  moored  snugly  within  tho  mole.  By 
six  o'clock  she  was  a  mass  of  flame,  and  shortly 
after  the  whole  fleet  (except  a  brig  and  schooner), 
with  the  arsenal,  store-houecs,  ice,  were  all  afire. 

About  sunset  Rear-Admiral  Milne  was  com- 
pelled to  request  assistance.  II is  ship,  tho  Im- 
pregnable, by  steering  a  little  out  of  the  position 
'"^tended  for  her,  had  been  exposed  throughout  to 


a  tremendous  fire,  which  had  placed  150  men  hm 
de  combat,  and  Milne  bogged  that  a  frigate  might 
be  pent  to  divert  the  enemy's  fire.  Exmouth  im- 
mediately ordered  the  Glasgow  to  the  rescue,  but 
the  wind  had  been  beaten  off  by  the  cannonade, 
and,  contenting  herself  with  having  come  to  a 
better  position,  the  Glasgow  was  compelled  to 
anchor  again.  But  there  was  an  explosion- vewL 
with  a  largo  quantity  of  powder  aboard,  which 
had  been  expressly  prepared  to  bo  run  in  .nn.rtig 
the  enemy's  ships,  ana  so  destroy  them.  These 
being  already  disposal  of,  tho  explosiou-vfssel 
was  run  aground  under  a  fort  which  especially 
annoyed  the  Impr&jtinble,  and  there  blew  up. 
This  relieved  her  a  little,  and  at  about  tcnoV.oci, 
tho  tire  of  the  Algerines  having  slackened  con- 
siderably, and  their  best  defences  totaUy  annihi- 
lated, Exmouth  ordered  his  fleet  to  warp  out  from 
under  tho  enemy's  remaining  guns.  This  vu 
not  easily  accomplished:  but  at  length  a  light 
wind  sprung  up,  and,  amid  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  the  glare  of  tho  burning  ruins  on 
shore,  tho  ships  got  out  of  range  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  an  incessant  conflict 
of  twelve  hours'  duration.  In  this  time  some  of 
tho  ships  had  expended  all  their  powder,  and  had 
to  be  supplied  from  the  brigs.  So  great  had  been 
the  expenditure  of  ammunition,  indeed,  that  the 
ships  began  to  husband  their  resources  towards 
tho  close  of  tho  conflict,  and  fired  only  where 
they  were  most  obliged.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  of  powder  and  5420  shot  (sixty-fire 
tons  of  iron)  were  spent,  but  not  in  vain.  The 
sea-defences  were  ruined  to  their  foundations,  and 
h;df  the  town  was  shaken.  The  copper  bottoms 
of  the  ships  floated  full  of  fiery  charcoal,  and  were 
red-hot  abovo  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  Algerinc*  bat  sub- 
mission. The  bomb-ships  took  up  their  position 
tho  next  morning,  and  in  two  hours  the  whole 
town  might  havo  been  set  ablaze.  But  before 
renewing  operations  Exmouth  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce,  demanding  the  original  conditions  of  peace, 
and  tho  dey,  completely  defenceless,  was  furocd 
to  submit. 

These  triumphant  conditions  secured  the  im- 
mediate freedom  of  1200  Christians,  who  were 
embarked  on  the  31st  of  August,  and,  in  all,  Lord 
Exmouth  had  the  happiness  of  emancipating  from 
tho  Barbary  states  above  3000  men.  women,  and 
children.  They  were  sent  home  to  their  respective 
countries,  and,  leaving  a  ship  at  Algiers  to  receive 
a  few  slaves  who  had  yet  to  come  up  from  the 
interior,  the  victorious  Ijord  Exmouth  sailed  for 
England  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1816. 

This  brilliant  achievement  closed  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  career  upon  the  seas,  and  had  very  nearly 
put  a  period  to  nis  life.  II is  skirls  were  shot 
away  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  he  was  struck  ia 
three  places — in  the  faeo,  thigh,  and  fingers.  He 
bled  profusoly,  but  the  wounds  were  of  a  very 
trifling  nature.  For  this  victory  Lord  Exmouth 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  viscount,  and  the 
Kings  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  conferred 
upon  him  orders  of  knighthood.  A  medal  of 
exquisite  workmanship  was  executed  in  gold  by 
command  of  the  prince  regent ;  only  four  were 
allowed  to  be  struck,  one  of  which  was  prevented 
to  the  hero  whose  last  action  it  commemorated. 

Tho  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  ia 
his  native  land,  in  places  of  great  trust,  perhaps, 
but  calling  forth  little  of  that  activity  which  & 
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fifty  yean  ho  had  proved  in  a  rapid  and  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  successes  for  his 
country,  without  a  single  reverse  In  1817  ho 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Plymouth, 
which  afforded  wmo  little  employment  to  his 
nctix-o  mind.  In  1832  ho  was  made  vice-admiral 
of  England — an  honour  wr  11  deserved,  but  worn 
not  long.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1833, 
at  tho  ripe  a^o  of  seventy-nix,  and  was  buried  at 
Chrisfow,  where  his  baronial  cstato  of  Canoutoign 
was  situated. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASIIORE: 

A  COLLECTION  or 

£ruc  |nti^nis  in  $toual  &  gJUltfarn  £iff . 

• <  ■ 

DBAP  A8  A  POST. 

A  marine,  whilo  serving  on  board  a  ship-of- 
war,  complained  from  time  to  time  to  the  burgeon 
that  he  was  gradually  losing  the  sense  of  hearing, 
and  at  the  cud  of  several  months  he  asserted  that 
he  was  completely  deaf.  As  ho  was  suspected  of 
shamming,  and  as  he  could  not  be  made  to  perform 
his  duty,  ho  was  brought  to  tho  gangway  and 
flogged  ;  but  previously  to  his  being  paraded  for 
punishment,  nnd  during  the  operation,  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  should  be  pardoned  if  ho  would 
admit  the  fraud  and  return  to  his  duty.  Kvery 
means  that  promised  to  be  successful  in  surpris- 
ing him  to  show  that  he  possessed  tho  sense  of 
hearing  was  resorted  to,  but  without  success. 
Firing  a  pistol  eloso  to  his  ear,  suddenly  rousing 
him  during  sleep,  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  him, 
elicited  nothing  satisfactory.  Tho  officers  at 
Ilaslnr  Hospital,  where  he  hud  been  sent,  resolved 
to  punish  him  a  second  time.  Dr.  Lind,  who 
was  then  physician  to  the  hospital,  bogged  that 
the  flogging  might  bo  deferred  for  a  short  time, 
with  the  view  of  giving  time  to  try  another  expe- 
riment. The  doctor  chose  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and,  coming  unporceived  behind  him  one 
day,  he  put  his  hand  upon  tho  man's  shoulder, 
ana  observed,  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  *•  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  that  you  are  invalided  at 

last."    "Am  I,  by  i"  replied  tho  overjoyed 

marine.  The  imposture  being  thus  rendered  evi- 
dent, he  was  forthwith  punished  and  sent  on 
board  ship. 

STRANGE  SHOT. 

At  the  commencement  of  tho  war  with  Spain 
in  1620  Sir  John  Kcmpthorno  was  attacked  by 
a  large  Spanish  man-of-war,  coin  mam  led  by  a 
knight  of  Malta.  Notwithstanding  tho  supe- 
riority of  his  antagonist's  force,  ho  defended 
himself  with  tho  greatest  spirit  until  all  his  shot 
viu  expended.  At  tins  crisis  ho  recollected  that 
he  had  several  bugs  of  dollars  on  board,  and 
substituted  them  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
charge,  rightly  judging  that  it  was  bettor  to 
annoy  than  to  enrich  nis  enemy.  His  newly- 
invented  shot  did  so  much  mischief  to  tho  Spa- 
niard's rigging  that  he  was  very  near  getting 
clear,  when  an  unlucky  shot  from  tho  enemy 
rendered  him  incapablo  of  farther  resistance. 
Ho  was  now  boarded,  taken,  and  carried  into 
Malaga.  Tho  noblo  knight  to  whom  he  was  a 
captive,  admiring  his  gallantry,  treated  him  with 


the  utmost  respect,  and  after  a  short  time  sent 
him  back  to  England.  A  few  years  afterwarda 
it  happened  that  this  same  Spaniard  was  cap- 
tured by  Commodore  Vtn,  and,  unlike  the  treat- 
ment which  our  countryman  had  met  with,  was 
sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Captain  Kempthorno 
now  determined  not  to  bo  inferior  to  tho  knight 
in  generosity,  and  therefore  rested  not  a  moment 
till  he  had  procured  his  release,  which  boat  length 
accomplished,  at  great  expense  to  himself. 

A  TIMELY  MIUACLE. 

Amono  tho  visits  which  Frederick  tho  Great 
made  incognito  among  his  soldiery  ho  met  one 
returning  to  his  quarters  at  night  extremely 
tipsy.  Joining  in  familiar  conversation  with 
him,  ho  asked  now,  with  his  little  pay,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  such  copious  libations.  **  Upon 
my  word,  comrade,"  ho  said,  "  I  havo  tho  samo- 
pay  an  you,  and  yet  I  can't  lay  anything  by  for 
the  public-house.  Tell  me,  fur  good  luck,  how 
you  do." 

"  Why,  you  look  like  a  droll  devil  and  a  good 
fellow,"  replied  tho  soldier,  "  and  why  should  I 
hide  it  from  you?  To-day,  for  instance,  I  am 
just  como  from  regaling  an  old  acquaintance.  It 
would  bo  very  hard,  wouldn't  it,  if  now  and  then 
ono  could  not  take  a  glass  with  a  friend  f  Well, 
in  such  a  case  a  day's  pay  don't  go  far.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  forced  to  liavo  rocourso  to  a  aly 
trick." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  tho  king. 

"  Why,  I  pawn  such  of  my  things  na  I  can 
■pare  for  a  few  days,  and  then  a  little  abstinence- 
enables  mo  to  get  them  again.  This  morning 
the  blade  of  my  sword  went.  We  don't  go  out  for 
a  week,  so  I  shan't  want  it.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  *' 

Frederick  thanked  him,  marked  his  man,  and 
wished  him  good  night.  Next  morning  tho 
troops  received  a  sudden  order  to  assemble  for 
review,  and  Frederick  carefully  examined  the  lines. 
As  *>on  as  he  came  to  his  tricking  comrade  ho 
made  him  march  out  of  the  ranks  with  his  right- 
hand  man,  and  then  ordered  him  to  draw  his 
*word  and  cut  off  the  other's  head. 

The  soldier,  trembling,  began  to  excuse  him- 
self in  the  best  manner.  He  supplicated  the  king 
that  ho  would  not  condemn  him  to  linger  in 
misery  all  his  life  for  having  been  the  instru- 
ment "of  killing  an  innocent  and  worthy  man, 
with  whom  he  had  served  fifteen  years ;  but  Fre- 
derick remained  inflexible.  "  Well,  sire,"  said 
he,  after  a  pause,  "  since  nothing  I  find  will  moro 
you,  I  pray  God  to  grant  a  miracle  in  my  favour, 
and  to  change  my  sword  to  a  bit  of  wood."  He- 
pronounced  these  words  with  affoeted  devotion, 
and  feigned  the  greatest  surpriso  when,  on  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  found  bis  wish  accomplished. 
The  monarch  admired  his  addrcxa,  and  gave  him. 
money  to  redeem  his  sword,  but  with  a  snitablo 
caution. 

A  W.VKM  RECEPTION. 

Count  L  v  Liitb  on  ono  occasion  invited  a 
party  of  Hanoverian  officers  to  dinner.  While 
they  wero  quietly  seated  tho  reports  of  cannon 
wero  heard  quite  near,  and  cannon-balls  broko  tho 
covering  of  tho  tent.  Tho  officors,  surprised, 
rose  up  and  shouted  the  French  were  near.  The 
count  said,  very  coolly,  they  wero  not,  and  the 
party  had  better  go  on  with  their  dinner.  After 
a  short  interval  the  cannonado  was  repeated,  and 
several  balls  dropped  in  the  samo  corner,  and  tor© 
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the  tent  a  pood  deal.  Another  upstart  among  the 
officers,  and  another  very  quiet  and  polite  speech 
of  the  count,  entreating  them  to  be  seated,  and 
not  to  let  themselves  be  disturbed,  for  they  might 
believe  him,  on  his  word  of  honour,  tho  French 
were  far  off.  The  officers  looked  at  each  other, 
wondering  whether  their  host  was  mad,  and  feel- 
ing rather  uncomfortable  at  the  continued  firing, 
"which  was  not  calculated  to  give  much  relish  to 
tho  count's  table,  or  even  hi*  exquisite  wines. 
At  length  tho  count  rose  and  said,  "  So,  gentle- 
■  men,  you  see  that  I  may  well  trust  my  Bucke- 
burg  artillery,  for  1  ordered  them  to  keep  firing 
just  at  that  particular  corner  of  the  tent,  for  the 
sake  of  exercise,  which  1  flatter  myself  they  have 
executed  to  your  satisfaction."  The  guests  walked 
off,  bestowing  hearty  curses  on  the  count,  his  ar- 
tillery, and  his  dinner  parties. 

CURE  FOR  r.  II  l;  i  MAT  ISM. 

A  soldier  on  duty  in  tho  Bombay  Presidency 
was  brought  before  an  "invaliding  board,"  in 
consequence  of  immobility  of  the  right  arm,  which 
was  preserved  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  formed 
a  right  angle  with  the  side.  The  evidence  went 
to  provo  that  the  arm  had  been  unintermittingly 
-extended  in  the  manner  described  for  a  period  of 
about  sixteen  months,  and  that,  although  various 
means  had  been  attempted  to  flex  the  shoulder- 
joint,  they  had  all  proved  ineffectual.  He  was 
eventually  ordered  homo  for  tho  purpose  of  being 
discharged.  Just  before  embarkation  he  was 
walking  with  a  vessel  containing  arrack  under 
bis  left  arm,  when  a  person  approached  him  un- 
perceived  and  poized  it.  Fearing  that  the  pre- 
cious liquor  might  be  lost,  ho  instinctively  bent 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  firmly  grasped  the  vessel 
with  the  right  hand.  This  transaction  happened 
to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  officer :  the 
man  was  forthwith  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  receivo  1000  lashes  ! 

THE  0 HATEFUL  A  LQ  BRINE. 

Dritixo  the  second  bombardment  of  Algiers 
the  Moors,  in  despair,  fastened  their  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  the  mouths  of  their  cannon  and 
fired  their  mangled  bodies  against  tho  hostile 
ships.  Just  as  one  of  these  unfortunate  men 
was  being  bound  to  a  gun  he  was  recognised  by 
an  Algerinc  captain  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
some  years  before,  and  who  had  received  tho  kind- 
est treatment  from  this  very  man,  then  an  officer 
in  tho  army  of  the  besiegers.  Ho  no  sooner  per- 
ceived 1j  in  friend  in  this  dreadful  position  than  he 
most  earnestly  entreated  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  but  in  vain.  Just  as  the  gun  was  on  the 
point  of  being  fired  he  threw  himself  across  the 
body  of  tho  victim,  clasped  his  arms  firmly  round 
him,  and  exclaimed,  "Fin!  Since  I  cannot  save 
the  life  of  my  friend,  I  will  nt  least  enjoy  the 
•consolation  of  dying  with  him."  The  dey,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  this  sceno,  was  so  moved 
by  it  that  he  instantly  conceded  to  heroism  what 
lie  had  denied  to  humanity. 

AX  IRI8K  INTERPRETER. 

General  Kemyss,  of  the  40th  Regiment,  was 
remarkable  for  the  studied  pomposity  of  his  dic- 
tion. Observing  that  one  of  the  men*  in  tho  ranks 
had  a  particularly  dirty  face,  which  appeared 
•not  to  have  been  washed  fur  a  twelvemonth, 
ho  was  exceedingly  indignant.    "Take  him," 


said  ho  to  the  corporal,  who  was  an  Irishmsr, 
"  take  this  man,  and  lave  him  in  the  waters  of 
the  Guadiana."  After  some  time  the  corporal 
returned.  "  What  have  you  done  with  the  msa 
that  I  sent  with  your"  inquired  the  genera!. 
Up  flew  the  corporal's  right  hand  across  the  peak 
of  his  cap,  "  Sure,  an't  plaiso  yer  honnur,  and 
didn't  yer  honnur  tell  me  to  hire  him  in  the 
river  ?  And  sure  enough  I  left  him  in  the  river, 
and  there  he  is  now,  according  to  yer  honnur  * 
orders." 
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LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  HlLLTABD,  Author  of  "Tilos  In  Um  Cabin." 
CHAPTER  XVII. — THE   PURSUIT  COVTTXUEB. 

Philip  Mabbrlt  had  not  deceived  il— it 
He  found  Louise  extended  almost  insensible  on 
one  of  tho  couches  of  the  chief  cabin,  with  Mans 
kneeling  by  her  side. 

At  the  first  sound  of  Phil's  voice  Louise  lifted 
her  head  from  her  maid's  embrace,  and  with  ere* 
that  boro  traces  of  weeping  surveyed  the  dis- 
ordered dress  of  her  generous  protector. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  find,  Miss  Rowland,  that 

Jou  have  so  far  recovered  from  your  alaro,' 
e  continued,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  pawing  Maria, 
and  standing  in  a  respectful  attitude  before  the 
captain's  daughter.  "The  critical  stare  of  affair* 
on  deck  rendered  it  impossible  for  mo  cither  to 
lighten  your  fears  or  give  directions  for  your 
comfort,  as  it  was  necessary  for  your  safety  to 
batten  down  tho  companion,  and  every  man  wa* 
for  tho  time  being  employed  on  deck.  But,  believe 
me,  my  anxiety  on  your  account  has  been  tax* 
the  less  profound  and  painful." 

"  Pray  do  not  apologise  to  me,  Captain  M*- 
berly,  for  duties  and  dangers  to  which  my  pre- 
sence on  board  has  almost  entirely  led,"  she 
replied,  looking  up  timidly  in  his  face,  partly  tJ> 
satisfy  herself  on  the  state  of  the  wound  ahs 
had  previously  noticed  on  his  temple,  and  to  as- 
sure herself  that  he  had  received  no  other  za- 
juries. 

"  Pray  do  not  suppose  so,  Miss  Rowland.  Had 
we  never  met,  my  quarrel  with  Nixon  would  have 
boon  the  same — not — not  perhaps,  with  the  sac* 
vindictiveness  that  now  animates  me  .tgainrt  Lb* 
scoundrel."  And  as  he  spoke  he  looked  with  *> 
earnest  an  expression  of  admiration  in  the  face  a< 
tho  fair  listener  that  Louise,  who  had  raised  be? 
eyes  to  his,  at  once  dropped  their  glance,  and, 
with  a  sort  of  hoctic  flush,  pucd  on  the  ground. 

"But  this  is  only  idle  boasting,"  Phil  con- 
tinued. "  I  have  given  directions  that  which- 
ever of  those  smaller  cabins  you  may  select  shall 
be  fitted  as  much  to  your  comfort  and  cnjoyWB* 
as  the  resources  of  the  Avevjtr  will  permit ;"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  several  doors. 

"  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness, 
Captain  Maberly,  but  I  can  make  myself  perfectly 
contented  in  any  ono  of  tho  cabins.  I  beg  yea 
will  take  no  further  trouble  in  the  matter." 
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"Allow  me  to  regard  it  as  a  pleasure,  Miss 
Rowland,"  and  Philip  bowed  with  a  courteous 
and  gratified  smile.  "  And  that  you  may  feel 
yourself  while  you  remain  on  board  the  Avenger 
as  if  in  your  own  beautiful  schooner,  Manner- 
ing  and  Kennedy  will  devoto  themselves  entirely 
to  your  service.  The  steward  is  now  doing  his 
best  in  preparing  some  refreshment  fur  yourself 
and  your  maid.  In  the  hands  of  so  tried  a  mem- 
ber of  your  father's  crow  as  Kennedy  I  may 
safely  entrust  your  comfort." 

"  1  should  require  no  greater  safety  or  comfort 
than  in  your  ship  and  under  your  guardianship/' 
she  replied  timidly,  "  if  I  were  only  assured  of 
my  dear  father's  fate  or  safoty." 

"That  Captain  Rowland  is  alivo,  unharmed, 
and  perfectly  well,  I  endeavoured  to  make  you 
comprehend  during  the  time  we  were  crossing 
from  tlir<  //,',.■/, ,,,  t0  thin  ship.  Finding  his  escape 
completely  cut  off,  he  willingly  resigned  himself  to 
his  seeming  captivity  or  detention.  Securely  con- 
cealed on  board  his  ship,  rely  upon  it,  Miss  Row- 
land, your  father  will  watch  the  first  opportunity 
to  effect  his  escape,  denounce  the  miscreants  who 
have  robbed  him  of  his  vessel,  and,  if  possible, 
induce  the  authorities  to  restore  him  Lis  pro- 
perty. But,  even  should  ho  fail  in  his  flight  or 
the  recapture  of  the  schooner,  I  can  only  repeat, 
Miss  Rowland,  that  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
the  hunting  down  of  this  pirate  chief,  and  will 
never  leave  nis  trail  till  I  have  captured  him  and 
recovered  your  father's  vessel." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  for  such  devoted  friend- 
ship? But,  apart  from  that,"  she  added  timidly, 
ana  dropping  her  gaze  before  the  eager  glance  of 
her  companion,  "  may  I  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
firing  between  the  two  vessels,  and  whether  or 
not  my  father  was  involved  in  that  f" 

In  reply  to  this  question  Philip  proceeded  to 
explain  the  offer  ho  had  mado  to  Nixon  to  keep 
the  Diadem  if  he  would  allow  tho  captain  to  leave 
her ;  that  on  his  refusal  he  meant  to  nave  boarded 
and  taken  the  prize;  and  that  ho  had  every 
chance  of  succeeding,  when  a  shot  struck  tho 
foremast,  and  in  an  instant  crippled  tho  Avenger. 

44  By  the  timo  we  had  cleared  the  wreck,'  ho 
concluded,  "and  rigged  jury-spars  and  sails, 
and  were  again  able  to  run  befure  the  gale,  the 
Diadem  had  escaped  in  tho  closing  darkness. 
Bnt  fear  not,  Miss  Rowland  ;  we  are  in  his  wake, 
and  I  will  follow  the  trail  round  the  world  but  I 
will  capture  that  scoundrel.  But  see,"  breaking 
off,  ana  speaking  in  a  gayer  strain,  44  here  come 
Kennedy  and  your  maid,  with  lights  and  some 
welcome  refreshment,  which  I  hopo  you  will 
enjoy  as  much  as  I  am  sure  you  must  want  it." 

"  You  surely  will  not  leavo  us,  Captain  Ma- 
borly.  It  will  be  a  joyless  meal  if  I  and  Maria 
are  to  partake  of  it  alone.  I  shall  regard  myself 
aa  little  better  than  a  prisoner,"  and  as  she  spoke 
sho  smiled  faintly,  44  unless,  as  with  my  father, 
all  our  meals  are  partaken  of  in  common." 

Such  a  proposition  was  more  than  acceptable  to 
our  hero.  It  fiUod  his  heart  with  a  new  and  ox- 
quisite  delight — tho  happiness  of  being  often  in 
the  company  of  ono  wno  ho  found  had  already 
become  *o  precious  to  his  existence. 

With  noon  of  tho  next  day  the  tempest  broke. 
The  dense  fog  rose  like  a  vast  curtain  from  tho 
ocean,  and  revealed  il  fast  subsiding  into  a  tran- 
quil sea,  with  an  exj>anso  of  blno  firmament, 
streaked  hero  and  there  by  a  few  white  vapoury 


I  clouds.   But  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  not  an 
I  object  was  to  be  scon,  not  a  sail  was  visible  from 
I  horizon  to  horizon,  tho  Avenger  in  her  solitary 
beauty  gliding  gracefully  like  a  painted  ship 
across  that  trackless  wildorneas  of  water. 

Though  a  new  topmast  and  spars  had  been 
found,  all  the  injuries  inflicted  by  tho  chain-shot 
repaired,  and  under  a  steady  breeze  the  Avenger 
was  easily  performing  her  ten  knots  an  hour,  and 
though  since  the  storm  hours  had  extended  into 
days,  sho  had  as  yet  failed  to  sight  the  Diadem, 
and  seemed  to  be  following  up  a  hopeless  pursuit. 

However  weary  and  unprofitable  those  days  of 
unsuccessful  chase  might  sppear,  yet  Philip  re- 
garded them  as  among  the  brightest  and  happiest 
of  his  existence,  for  they  had  enabled  him  not 
only  to  extend  but  to  deepen  his  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Rowland'*  daughter. 

How  fast  the  sentiment  of  friendship,  under 
the  frequent  and  unreserved  opportunities  afford- 
ed of  seeing  and  conversing  with  each  other,  led 
to  the  development  of  a  deeper  and  more  tender 
feeling  soon  became  evident,  and  in  the  first 
dawn  of  the  thought  of  a  separation  each  be- 
came conscious  how  much  the  other  was  already 
necessary  to  his  or  her  happiness. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  running  fight  with 
the  Diadem  the  Avenger  wound  her  way  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  towards  sunset  Phil 
was  pointing  out  to  Louise  the  dim  outlines  of 
tho  island  of  Singapore,  the  most  southern  point 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  just  visible  from  the 
vessel's  poop. 

"  To-morrow  wo  shall  be  in  one  of  the  busiest 
ports  of  the  East— a  town  of  70,000  inhabitant* 
and  an  annual  trade  of  ton  millions  sterling." 

44  What  do  you  mean  to  do  when  we  reach 
Singapore  ?"  Louise  inquired,  looking  up  with 
innocent  simplicity  in  his  face,  and  yet  half 
dreading  his  reply. 

"  Why,  Louiso  "  (they  had  already  learned  to> 
address  each  other  by  their  Christian  names), 
"  have  you  forgotten  what  we  talked  about  three 
days  ago  ?" 

"Yes-s,  I  think,  but  — but  I  am  not  sure. 
What  was  it,  Philip  f"  she  replied,  with  tho 
slightest  dash  of  hypocrisy. 

"  That  if  I  coula  find  no  intelligence  of  the 
Diadem  in  tho  port  I  was  to  take  you  to  Mr. 
Rowland's  bungalow,  and  leave  you  with  your 
uncle  while  I  prosecuted  my  search  after  your 
father  and  the  missing  schooner." 

"  But  if  my  father  is  not  here,"  pointing  to  the 
land  whose  peaks  and  high  marks  were  already 
coming  into  misty  sight, 44  couldn't  I  and  Maria 
still  go  with  you  in  your  search  ?  Oh !  Philip,  I 
should  feel  so  much  happier,"  and  she  leant 
against  his  arm  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
such  an  appealing  glance  that  Phil  felt  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  nis  moral  strength  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  resist  the  bewitching  pleadings  of  the 
girl  ho  loved— for  that  he  did  lovo  her,  licart  and 
soul,  ho  now  felt.  But.  beating  down  his  own 
feelings,  and  manfully  throwing  from  him  all  the 
specious  reasonings  that  rose  up  to  justify  her 
accompanying  him,  he  answered,  after  a  short 
hesitation— 

"  No,  Louiso,  no.  However  proud  and  happy  I 
should  be  to  havo  you  with  mo  in  the  search 
after  your  father,  I  will  not  purchase  a  moment's 
selfish  enjoyment  for  myself  at  what  might  cast 
a  doubt  on  your  spotless  reputation." 
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But,  Philip,  how  can  my  anxioty  to  follow 
up  the  pursuit  of  my  father  endanger  my  repu- 
tation ':  If  1  stay  hero  1  know  my  spirit  will  be 
with  vou." 

"  ^  cs,  Louise,  hut  you  will  he  in  your  uncle's 
house;  and  1  luunt  for  tbi«  cruise  be  content  to 
put  up  with  the  knowledge  that  your  spirit,  but 
not  yourself,  accompanies  me.  Believe  me  it  will 
prove  to  me  a  very  very  sad  change,"  and  he 
bpoko  with  a  despondency  that  made  Louise  look 
at  him  with  a  sudden  earnestness  such  as  she 
had  never  before  exhibited.  Seeming  intuitively 
to  understand  Phil's  views  and  intentions,  sho  at 
once  recognised  the  impropriety  of  longer  sailing 
in  the  vessel  of  her  new-found  friend,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  You  are  right,  Philip.  I  will  go  to  my 
uncle's  houso  to-morrow,  and  wait  as  patiently 
as  I  can  till  we  can  gain  some  intelligence  of  the 
missing  ship  or  my  dear  father,  Is  that  what 
you  want  mo  to  do,  Philip;" 

"It  is,  I<oui*e.  Your  presence  on  board  would 
be  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  mo,  especially  as 
wo  may  havo  to  encounter  many  and  serious 
dangers." 

44  You  will  bo  prudent  I  hope,  Philip — that 
is,"  she  added  hesitatingly,  "you  will  not  rush 
into  any  rash  or  unnecessary  (Linger.  Will  you 
promise  mo  thisF'' 

44  Certainly.  Depend  upon  it  I  will  be  guided 
by  prudence  in  all  my  undertakings,"  ho  rejoined 
calmly. 

"  And  you  will  rot  urn  as  often  as  possible,  and 
— and  let  ino  seo  you,  and  toll  me  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  search  r" 

44  Depend  upon  me." 

44  I  shall  look  out  every  day  for  the  signals  on 
the  telegraph,''  she  added. 

44  Fear  not,  Louise;  I  shall  report  myself  at 
head-quarters  almost  as  soon  as  you  can  read  the 
telegraph,"  Phil  replied,  smiling. 

"What  do  you  moan  by  head-quarters? " 

"  Where  my  h  ,  my  best  wishes  and  feel- 
ings are  centred  — at  Mr.  Rowland's  bunga- 
low." 

14  Come,  Mnria,  the  niybt  air  is  growing  chill," 
she  said,  turning  from  the  expressive  glance 
which  Phil  bent  on  her  suffused  cheeks.  44  Come, 
it's  time  to  retire  to  the  cabin,  for  I  want  to  rise 
in  time  to  seo  the  entrance  into  Singapore.  Good 
night,  Philip.  Good  night,  Philip,"  she  re- 
peated, after  a  littlo  hesitation,  finding  that 
Philip  was  gazing  with  eager  and  intenso  curi- 
osity on  a  small  native  boat,  with  u  tilt  like  a 
gondola,  that  was  at  tho  moment  seen  creeping 
from  under  the  stern  of  the  Artnger. 

At  the  last  repetition  of  his  name  Phil  started 
from  the  gangway,  and,  whispering  a  word  to 
Ben,  hurried  forward,  and,  taking  Louise's  hand, 
led  her  to  the  top  of  tho  companion. 

44  Did  you  seo  a  pretty  lady  in  that  proah  ?" 
asked  Louise,  with  a  mischievous  smile,  as  sho 
stood  on  tho  ton  step. 

44  No,  indeed,  only  a  very  ugly  fellow,"  ho  re- 
plied, laughing,  41  though  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
being  so  forgetful  as  not  to  have  responded  to 
your  voice  at  onco.  Good  night,  and  gentlo 
tdeep  attend  vou,  Louise." 

44  What  did  you  mako  of  that  proah,  Ben,  and 
where  is  sho  nowy"  inquired  Philip,  walking 
forward  to  meet  his  mate  when  Louise  had  loft 
him. 


"  He's  off  there  among  those  junks  nnd  raftt, 
loaded  with  silks,  ton,  dye-stuffs,  spice,  {rutrs- 
porcba,  and  gum.  There  he  is,  skulking  about," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  moving  craft  in  the  extreme 
distance.    44  Where  did  the  thief  creep  frum'r" 

44  Bight  from  under  our  stern,"  replied  Phil. 

44  The  deuce  he  did !  Did  you  notice  who  wa»  in 
the  proah ':" 

44  Yes,  an  ill-looking  boarded  scoundrel  under 
tho  awning,  who  drew  back  tho  moment  he  saw 
me,  and  two  Lascars  who  rowed  the  boat,"  Pad 
rejoined,  as  he  stopped  to  listen  to  tho  man  in  tho 
forechains,  who,  throwing  the  bad,  was  singing 
in  a  monotonous  but  not  unmusical  voice,  as 
fathom  by  fathom  tho  schooner  glided  on — 

41  By  the  deep  line,  quarter  seven." 

44  And  those  were  all  I  saw,"  Phil  resumed, 
continuing  his  reply  to  Ben's  inquiry. 

44  What  did  he  want  under  our  stern-posts,  I 
wonder.  No  good,  I'll  bo  sure,"  Ben  exclaimed, 
with  ill-concealed  annoyance.  Then,  turning  to 
the  boatswain,  he  erica,  in  answer  to  the  man 
with  the  lead,  44  Get  nil  clear  forward  there. 
Bill,  and  wait  for  the  order."  Returning  to  his 
commander,  he  added,  with  a  perplexed  look,  *•  I 
can't  make  out,  sir,  what  that  boat  wanted  skulk* 
ing  about.  There's  some  mischief  brewing, 
and—" 

44  A  quarter,  lesa  five,"  cried  the  man  from  the 
chains. 

44  Stand  clear!"  Bhouted  Phil,  as  the  leadsman 
proclaimed  the  depth  of  water,  addressing  the 
group  of  men  who  at  tho  bows  were  awaiting 
the  boatswain's  order.    44  All  right.    Caat  oft" 

44  Off  she  is,  sir,"  replied  Bill,  oa  tho  links  of 
tho  ponderous  chain  was  cast  loose,  and  the  heg* 
anchor  rushed  to  its  oozy  bed,  making  tie 
schooner  tremble  from  stem  to  stern. 

44  All  snug  for  the  night,"  observed  Phil  to  hit 
mate.  44  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  gir, 
Ben  r "  ho  inquired,  as  the  stern  boat  was  lowered 
and  manned  with  four  bands. 

44  To  patrol  the  ship  and  look  after  that  prvah 
yonder.  I  shall  be  back  before  two  bella,  sir,  ami 
will  give  you  some  account  of  her,  never  fear." 
So  saying,  Ben  pushed  off,  and  the  gig  was  almoc 
directly  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness  that  settled 
on  land  and  water. 


CIIArTEtt  XVIII. — T1IE  FORESTS  OF  JAVA. 


"Theub  she  is,  Bon,  dancing  in  the 
tow  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda  like  a  fajry  t>y. 
See  how  every  line,  halyard,  and  shroud  of  hW 
raking  masts  stands  out  against  tho  warm  bloc 
of  the  eastern  sky,  like  the  threads  nnd  delicate 
tracery  of  a  cobweb.  I  say,  looked  at  frx.m  thi* 
height,  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
A venger  never  showed  more  beautiful  and  rokjih. 
What  do  you  say,  Bill  ?" 

Tho  speaker  "was  our  old  friend  Phil,  who, 
about  middav  some  threo  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  was  lying,  with  hi* 
two  faithful  companions,  on  the  apex  of  a  high 
volcanic  mountain  at  Cape  St.  Nichols*,  the 
extreme  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  | 
of  Java.  At  their  feet  rolled  the  gold  en -liking 
ocean,  whero  in  solitary  beauty  tho  Artngrr  lay 
at  anchor,  forming  a  singular  contrast  to  th* 
bus 
posit© 


iuivuui  ,  ivji  uilli^   u   omnium    wim?u>v    iv  ur 

isy  sceno  and  the  forest  of  masts  on  the  op- 
>sitc  sido  of  tho  promontory,  where,  like  a  vast 
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ant-hill,  was  spread  out  the  populous  city  of 
Batavia. 

"Well,  she's  a  lovely  craft,  any  way  you  takes 
her,  and  I  don't  know  that  she  "looks  partickler 
better  seen  from  above  liere  than  fore  and  aft  or 
ncroBs  the  beam.  I  only  known  that  she  look* 
precious  little,  riding  there  at  her  bent  bower,  and 
tugging  away  as  if  she  wanted  to  be  off  again  a 
hunting  for  her  sister." 

"That's  just  like  Hill,"  exclaimed  Ben  ;  "  ho 
thinks  that  every  hour  ho  ain't  in  chase  is  just 
eo  much  time  lost." 

#*  "  It  is  strange  that,  though  we  have  made  every 
inquiry  at  Singapore,  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  hero  at  Batavia,  wo  can  hear  no- 
thing of  Nixon  or  the  Diadem,"  resumed  Phil. 

"It's  three  weeks  yesterday  since  you  left  Miss 
Louise  with  her  uncle,  and  we  hoisted  sail  to  try 
eonie  of  these  winding  channels  among  the  Spice 
Islands;  but  he  stems  to  have  gone  out  of  these 
waters  as  clean  as  if  he  had  never  been  in  them," 
observed  the  mate. 

"He  ain't  far  off;  he's  only  skulking  some- 
where*, waiting  his  time,"  continued  Bill  dog- 
matically. 

14  I'm  quito  of  the  boatswain's  opinion,"  Fhil 
answered,  "  and  am  sure  there  was  some  mystery 
in  that  proah  that  hung  under  our  counter  tho 
night  wo  dropped  anchor  off  Singapore." 

"  There's  no  doubt  of  that,  governor.  There 
was  somebody  listening  in  that  boat  as  sure  as 
fate,"  tho  mate  continued,  "for  when  I  came 
bock  from  the  search  tho  skulking  thief  shot  out 
from  under  our  lee  quarter,  and  got  off  among  a 
raft  of  boats  outside  tho  harbour.  What's  your 
opinion,  governor,  about  Captain  Rowland  and 
his  shin  ?   I'm  blest  if  it  don't  floor  me." 

"  What's  become  of  the  captain,  Ben,  I'm 
nnablo  to  answer,  but  I'll  tell  you  both  tho  con- 
clusion I  have  como  to  about  the  ship.  I  believe 
Nixon  has  run  her  up  some  creek  in  one  of  thoso 
hundred  small  islands,  whero,  completely  hid  by 
the  groves  of  teak  and  mango,  she  would  defy 
the  sharpest  sight  to  find  her  out,  even  supposing 
we  knew  the  very  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
island." 

"  The  skipper's  right ;  that's  just  my  opinion, 
and  it's  tho  very  thing  such  a  skunk  as  Nixon 
would  do,"  interposed  the  boatswain,  slapping 
his  thigh  with  energy  to  givo  emphasis  to  his 
words. 

"  I  think,  also,"  Phil  resumed,  "  that  either 
Nixon  or  some  of  his  cut-throat  crew  wore  hid 
under  the  tilt  of  that  native  boat,  and  their  object 
was  partly  to  overhear  our  future  plans,  but 
principally  to  endeavour  to  carry  off  Miss  Kow- 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  now,  but  it's  like 
enough  ;  and  they'd  have  took  the  maid,  too,  that 
they  would.  Oh!  I  wish  I'd  only  had  a  notion  of 
that,"  and  Ben  looked  up  with  a  most  vindictive 
expression. 

"  But  hnw  was  he  to  got  aboard  ?  Did  ho  think 
we  were  all  such  jolly  fools  as  to  go  to  sleep,  liko 
tho  poor  beggars  in  tho  Diadem  J"  inquired  the 
hoatswain. 

"  No,  lad,  no,  he  trusted  on  finding  the  stern 
windows  open  for  the  sako  of  air,  when  it  would 
he  easy  to  got  on  the  balcony,  and  so  into  the 
cabin.  Then  they  would  have  gagged  Maria  and 
her  mistress,  lowered  them  into  tho  boat,  and  got 
clear  off,"  Phil  explained ;  "  but  I  had  a  presenti- 


ment of  evil  that  night,  and  as  soon  as  Miss 
Louise  went  below  I  sent  Kennedy  to  fasten  the 
stern  shutters,  and  had  two  wind-sails  passed  into 
her  cabin,  so  that  she  might  not  feel  the  heat.  I 
havo  now  no  doubt  that  when  the  proah  returned 
after  midnight  it  was  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
windows  still  open,  and  an  easy  passage  into  tho 
ladies'  cabin." 

"  If  I  had  only  known  that,"  ejaculated  the 
mate,  with  an  expletive  of  nautical  strength,  "  he 
wouldn't  have  got  off  so  scot  free." 

"  I'm  blosscd  if  Ben  isn't  getting  spoony  on 
tho  pretty  maid.  Well,  she's  got  a  nice  figure- 
head!, good  lines,  and  carries  her  running  gear  all 
taut  and  rakish.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ben,  if  1 
hadn't  a  first-rate  craft  who  carries  my  pennant 
at  tho  main,  bouncing  Nan  of  Greenwich,  I'm 
blest  if  I  wouldn't  go  in  and  cut  out  the  saucy 
Maria  for  myself." 

"  If  you  can  you  may,  Bill,"  replied  Ben, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile. 

"But  1  don't  want  to,  can  or  may  either, 
Ben."  Then,  turning  to  his  commander,  he  con- 
tinued apologetically,  "Ax  pardon,  skipper,  for 
paying  out  my  slack  when  you  was  a  speaking. 
Tell  us  more  o'  your  opinion  about  Nixon,  for 
when  we  knows  what  tack  he's  a  standing  on  the 
belter's  our  chance  of  overhauling  him." 

"You  arc  quite  right  there,  Bill.  Well,  my 
impression  is  that  ho  has  hid  away  the  schooner 
in  some  unfrequented  island  among  this  archi- 
pelago, and  that  ho  has  captured  or  hired  some 
piratical  Malay  proah — " 

"  What,  one  of  them  bamboo  felucca-rig?od 
crafts  that  can  go  with  sweeps  or  Bail,  hold  no 
end  of  men,  and  would  float  in  a  saucer  r" 

"  Exactly,  Bill.  They  havo  two  lateen  sails, 
are  armed  to  the  teeth  with  swivels,  gingalls,  and 
howitzers,  and  with  sweeps  and  sails  walk  over 
the  water  liko  a  streak  of  lightning.  What  makes 
them  so  difficult  to  overhaul  is,  they  only  draw  a 
few  inches  of  water,  and  can  get  into  shallows 
where  a  jolly-boat  couldn't  float." 

"And  that's  the  craft  you  think  he's  aboard 
now,  governor  ?  "  asked  tho  mate,  with  serious  in- 
terest. 

"lam  morally  certain  of  it,  Ben ;  nay,  I  am 
sure  tho  rascal  has  his  eye  on  tho  Ave tnjer  now, 
at  this  moment,  and  has*  been  watching  us  ever 
since  we  dropped  anchor  last  night." 

"  You  have  some  reason  for  speaking  so  posi- 
tively." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Phil,  laying  down  a  Bmall 
perspective  glass  with  whteh  ho  had  been  ex- 
amining tho  schooner,  "  and  there  it  is ;  I  have 
been  watching  it  for  some  time.  Look  thcro.  Do 
you  sec  a  small  nativo  fishing-boat  with  a  lug- 
sail  standing  off  and  on  from  tho  Avenqrr  f" 

"  Ay,  ay,  there  she  is,  truo  enough,"  replied 
both  men  in  a  breath. 

"  I  can't  mako  out  what's  up,  but  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  the  boat  was  asking  questions,"  tho  mate 
added,  after  a  long  and  close  inspection. 

"  That's  just  what  she  is  doing.  Nixon  knows 
well  enough  that  wo  three  are  on  shore,  and,  un- 
der the  cloak  of  a  bumboat,  with  fish,  eggs,  and 
poultry  for  Bale,  he's  trying  to  pump  the  hands 
of  whatever  information  ho  wants  to  know." 

"  The  second  mate  won't  be  green  enough  to 
answer  him?"  tho  boatswain  asked,  with  some 
anxiety. 

"  Never  fear;  I  took  tho  precaution  to  toll  John 
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i,  Kennedy,  and  Mannering  to  hold  no  com- 
munication with  any  boat  from  shore,  and  not  to 
allow  the  men  to  answor  a  question  put  to  them. 
See,  he  can  get  nothing  out  of  them  and  is  sheer- 
ing off,"  and  as  Philip  spoke  the  boat  put  about 
and  stood  in  for  the  shore. 

11  Come,  lads,  it's  time  to  make  a  move,  espe- 
cially as  you  want  to  -  co  the  forest  I  spoke  about. 
It  hes  on  the  cast  shoulder  of  this  mountain, 
which,  like  all  those  high  peaks  you  see  every- 
where (some  white  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
12,000  feet  high),  has  been  a  volcano  at  one  time, 
throwing  up  flam*,  smoke,  and  ashes.  Earth- 
quakes and  tempests  arc  more  frequent  and  de- 
structive here  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  East  put 
together." 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  bo  moored  here  for  life, 
then,"  remarked  the  boatswain,  as  the  three,  with 
their  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  began  to  descend 
the  rugged  and  precipitous  mountain,  here  and 
there  scooped  into  deep  channels  by  tho  molten 
fire  of  former  ages. 

"These  earthquakes  and  subterranean  heats. 
Bill,  are  considered  the  reason  why  Java  is  tho 
most  beautiful  and  fertilo  island  in  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Tho  Dutch  were  the 
first  to  possess  it,  and  they  havo  ever  since  most 
determinedly  opposed  any  other  state  from  making  j 
a  lodgment  on  it  or  having  a  share  m  its  trade.  It 
it,  in  fact,  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  entire 
Dutch  East  India  trade,  and  has  a  population  of 
nearly  150,000,  independent  of  a  powerful  garri- 
son. Though  once  reputed  unhealthy,  Batavia, 
tho  capital,  is  now  the  most  salubrious  city  in  the 
\  East.,r 

"  That  I  take  it  is  the  forest  as  we  were  to  en- 
ter in  tho  hope  of  finding  some  deer  or  venison," 
observed  Bill,  pointing  out  a  gloomy  expanse  of 
gigantic  timber,  composed  of  teak  and  palms  of 
almost  every  varioty,  few  of  them  less  than  150 
feet  in  height. 

"  Look  to  the  priming  of  your  pieces,  lnds,  and 
see  thnt  your  bayonets  and  knives  aro  all  handy, 
for  tho  wild  boars  of  those  parts  are  uncommonly 
fierce,  and  often  rush  on  the  huntor  before  ho  is 
aware  of  their  presence.  Then  there  aro  rhino- 
ceroses with  a  hide  as  tough  as  singed  leather." 

Each  with  his  rifle  across  his  chest  ready  for 
instant  action,  the  party  crossed  the  margin  of  the 
forest,  and  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Here  the  trees  began  to  open  and  to  form  long 
vistas,  with  occasional  open  glades  or  clearings, 
showing  hero  and  there  donso  undergrowths  of 
jungle,  affording  closo  covert  for  tho  wild  hop, 
tho  buffalo,  tho  tiger,  panther,  tiger-cat.  and 
in  some  instances  for  tho  whito  elcphnnt,  a  tew  of 
which  highly-prized  animals  arc  to  be  found  oc- 
casionally in  various  parts  of  this  magnificent 
island. 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  flowers  of 
the  most  gorgeous  hues  and  oxquisito  perfume 
hung  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  or  laced  tho 
dark  foliage  of  tho  undergrowth,  while  every 
bough  and  bush  seemed  alivo  with  tho  flashing 
plumago  und  the  melodious  song  of  birds.  Troops 
of  monkeys  sported  in  the  forks  of  tho  high 
trees,  or,  twined  tail  to  tail  in  long  strings,  swung 
in  widening  sweeps  across  tho  open  glades,  or, 
with  a  wild  chattering^  cry,  scattered  themselves 
among  tho  boughs,  and  with  pome  granites,  man- 
goes, and  cocoa-nuts  pelted  the  intruders  on  their 
domain,  whilo  scores  of  peacocks,  with  their  shrill 


scream,  rose  to  the  lower  branches  and  displayed 
the  dazzling  gl'jry  of  their  expanded  toils,  altoge- 
ther producing  a  picture  that  for  beauty,  variety, 
and  novelty  held  the  three  men  spellbound  with 
admiration  and  surprise. 

14  Well,  I  never  saw  so  many  birds  at  one  thx» 
in  my  life  before,  and  as  for  the  peacocks,  they 
seem  as  common  as  sparrows  in  England,"  ob- 
served Ben,  with  a  look  of  amazement. 

"If  you  look  closely,  Ben.  you  wiU  perceive 
that  every  tree  and  branch  and  every  bamboo  mad 
wild  cane  is  covered  with  life.  The  forest  seems, 
in  fact,  one  vast  hive  of  life  and  motion,"  and 
Phil  directed  his  companion's  attention  to  the 
myriads  of  insects  and  reptiles  covering  the  grass 
the  trees,  and  even  the  flowers. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  them  monkeys,  that 
they  have  all  scampered  off  in  such  a  Krrearuiiu 
fright  to  that  further  tree':"  aakod  Bill,  full  of 
curiosity. 

"  Keep  on  your  guard ;  it  means  that  some  wild 
beast  is  creeping  through  the  jungle,  and  that  is 
the  usual  way  in  which  they  express  their  Urror." 

"  Stop  my  grog  and  bacca  if  that  don't  ret 
over  me,"  exclaimed  Bill,  gazing  with  all  Lis 
might  at  an  object  a  short  distance  beyond  where 
he  stood.  "  I  heard  you  say,  skipper,  whan  we 
were  having  our  morning  grog,  that  these  natives 
of  Java  were  uncommon  handy  at  learning  trades, 
that  they  made  first-rate  silk  and  cotton,  and 
were  famous  at  horse  furniter,  saddles,  bridle*,  and 
sich  like." 

"  Quite  right,  Bill,  so  they  are.  What  of  it  J" 
"  Well,  they  have  a  curious  way  of  tanning 
their  leather,  for  I'm  blest  if  they  don't  hang 
their  skins  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  if  there  ain't  a 
clothes-line  full  of  hides  enough  to  make  sad-lb* 
and  shoes  for  a  army  of  soldiers,"  and  Bill  pointed 
to  what  appeared  at  a  distance  to  be  several  him* 
dreds  of  un tanned  hides  suspended  in  rows  from 
tho  boughs  of  tho  trees. 

Phil  turned  to  the  position  indicated,  and 
looked  steadily  for  a  nunute  at  Bill's  supp- 
tanyard,  and  then  burst  into  a  fit  of  " 
laughter. 

"Leather,  Bill ?  Well,  you  are  not  altogether 
so  far  out  in  that,  nor  in  the  idea  of  hides  either. 
But  look  again,  man;  those  arc  neither  horses'  mx 
bullocks'  skins ;  in  fact,  they  are  living  animal?, 
taking  their  middav  sleep  ;  they  are  hanging  up 
by  their  hands,  and  what  you  take  for  bodes  arc 
their  wings.   They  are  bats,  Bill." 

"  Bats  be  jiggered !  A  bat  ain't  bigger  than  a 
mouse,  and  them  things  is  as  big  as  a  sheet,  only 
they  ain't  whito,"  retorted  tho  boatswain,  far  frori 
satisfied. 

"  You  must  remember,  Bill,  that  bats  grow  t.-> 
a  great  size  in  these  tropical  climates.  Moat  of 
those  creatures  measure  moro  than  five  feet  across 
their  wings.  I  would  knock  one  of  them  down  to 
convince  you,  but  they  are  such  disgusting  bewsffs 
we  should  ropent  having  interfered  with  tbetn." 

"Bats!"  was  all  that  the  perplexed  boatswain 
could  articulate.   "  Well,  I  never." 

"Ay,  and  vampire  bats  too,  monsters  that 
settle  on  sleeping  men,  and  suck  half  the  blood 
out  of  their  bodies  before  they  wako." 

(7b  be  continued.) 

LOXDOK:   PVBLUnED  BY 
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[narrow  escape  or  lord  comdermere] 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  BHURTPORE. 

Dvrino  the  Burmese  Expedition  that  formed 
tbo  aubject  of  our  last  narrative  an  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  Centra]  India.  The  friendly  Rajah  of 
lihurtport  having  died,  Doorjun  Sao)  ft  usurper, 


seized  that  formidablo  fortress,  gathered  round 
him  a  host  of  discontented  chiefs,  and  defied  tho 
British  to  dislodge  him.  With  so  open  and  so 
impudent  a  challengo  there  was  only  one  mode  of 
dealing :  Lord  Combermere,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  advanced  on  Bhurtporo  with  an  imposing 
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force  of  20,000  men  and  100  pieces  of  artillery. 
On  the  approach  of  tho  Anglo-Indian  array  the 
natives  had  cut  the  bund,  or  embankment,  of  an 
artificial  lake,  with  tho  view  of  filling  the  broad 
deep  ditch  that  surrounds  Bhurtporo,  as  they  had 
done  during  Lord  Lake's  siego  in  1805  ;  but  our 
troopK,  having  arrived  before  they  had  quite  ef- 
fected their  purpose,  instantly  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  embankment  and  repaired  the 
breach.  Several  days  were  now  occupied  in  tho 
construction  of  works,  during  which  operations  a 
party  of  about  200  of  the  enemy's  horse  attempted 
to  make  their  escape  ;  but  they  were  intercepted, 
thirty  or  forty  killed,  and  upwards  of  100  made 
prisoners. 

On  the  23rd  of  December  the  besiegers,  under 
a  heavy  firo  from  the  garrison,  completed  their 
firxt  parallel,  and  on  tho  morning  of  the  24th 
two  heavy  batteries  opened  upon  tho  town. 
Other  batteries  were  brought  into  play  in  quick 
succession,  and  during  tho  rest  of  the  month  of 
December  a  vast  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  was 
expended :  scarcely  a  roof  in  tho  town  was  left 
uninjured;  but  neither  cannon-Bhot  nor  shells 
could  make  any  impression  on  a  tough  mud  wall, 
the  most  impenetrable  of  all  possible  defences, 
and  which,  moreover,  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
thick.  A  mino  was  therefore  commenced  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  January,  1826,  in  the  scarp 
of  the  ditch  on  the  northern  face  of  tho  work,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  by 
daybreak,  and,  tho  engineers  apprehending  dis- 
covery if  their  operations  were  continued,  it  was 
prematurely  exploded,  and  produced  no  material 
effect.  A  second  attempt  to  mine  was  made,  but 
those  employed  in  it  were  countermined  from  tho 
interior  before  they  had  entered  many  feet.  The 
gallery  was  subsequently  blown  in,  it  having 
been  discovered  that  tho  enemy  were  keeping 
watch  in  it. 

On  tho  8th  of  January  a  shot  fired  by  the 
enemy  set  firo  to  ono  of  our  tumbrils,  and 
20,0001b.  weight  of  gunpowder  was  blown  up. 
On  the  14th  another  mine,  under  ono  of  the  bas- 
tions, was  exploded  too  precipitately  to  produce 
any  effect ;  but  two  moro  were  driven  into  the 
same  work,  and  these,  being  sprung  on  the  16th, 
so  far  succeeded  that,  with  the  aid  of  another 
day's  battering,  the  breach  was  reported  prac- 
ticable.   On  the  17th  an  immense  mine  was  eoin- 

Slctcd  and  charged  with  a  vast  quantity  of  pow- 
er in  tho  north-east  anglo  of  the  works,  and  tho 
following  day  was  fixed  for  the  storm. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  tho  18th  our  storming 
parties  established  themselves  in  tho  advanced 
trenches.  Tho  left  breach,  or  that  which  was 
already  practicable,  was  to  bo  mounted  by  the 
brigade  of  General  Nicolls,  headed  by  tho  69th 
llegiment ;  tho  breach  on  tho  right  "was  to  be 
mounted  by  General  Reynell's  brigade,  headed 
by  tho  14th  Regiment,  and  tho  explosion  of  tho 
mino  under  the  north-east  bastion  was  to  be  tho 
signal  for  tho  attack.  This  took  place  at  eight 
o'clock  with  terrible  effect:  tho  explosion  was 
sublime ;  tho  whole  of  the  salient  angle  and  part 
of  the  stono  cavalier  behind  it  were  hurled  into 
the  air,  which  for  a  timo  became  as  dark  as 


midnight,  whilo  all  the  garrison  who  were  sta- 
tioned there  were  blown  to  tho  winds  or  buried 
— dst  tho  ruins.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
ic h  ;  but,  owing  to  tho  defective  construction 
he  mine,  many  of  the  ejected  stones  and 


masses  of  earth  fell  upon  the  head  of  our  corona 
of  attack,  killing  a  number  of  men  and  •  n h 
wounding  three  officers.  The  stones  fell  « 
thicklv  about  Lord  Combermere  himself  tlu: 
Brigadier-General  MacCorabo  was  knocked  down 
by  his  side,  and  two  Sepoys  were  killed  within  i 
few  feet  of  his  lordship. 

Tho  troops,  however,  rushed  on  to  the  mm\ 
with  admirable  spirit  and  in  excellent  order,  i>- 
cended  the  breaches,  and  cleared  them  in  tie 
teeth  of  a  very  determined  resistance.  On  th- 
left,  where  tho  ascent  was  steep  and  difficult,  our 
grenadiers  moved  up  slowly  and  resnluteh, 
without  stopping  to  pull  a  trigger  in  return  tf 
the  volleys  of  round  shot,  grape,  and  musketry 
which  were  fired  upon  them.  Within  two  hxn 
all  the  ramparts  of  the  town  were  in  poseewior 
of  tho  besiegers,  and  they  had  tho  command  of 
the  gates  of  the  citadel,  which  surrendered  early 
in  tho  afternoon.  Brigadicr-Gcnersl  Skirt, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  had  taken  excel!*', 
measures  outside  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Ikwrjo 
Saul ;  and  when  that  chief,  with  160  cfojsea 
horse,  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  he  wa.<  nuir 
prisoner  by  the  8th  Light  Dragoons ;  one  of  his 
wives  and  two  of  his  sons  were  taken  with  him 
They  were  all  sent  prisoners  to  Allahabad,  to  bt' 
supported  by  tho  Company.  Our  entire  l*i 
during  the  siege  and  storming  amounted  to  Mity- 
one  Europeans  and  forty-two  natives  killed,  wi 
283  Europeans  and  183  natives  wound*!.  The 
loss  of  the  garrison  was  estimated  at  4000 
nearly  all  killed  by  tho  awful  explosion  of  uV 
great  mine. 

Aftor  the  ammunition,  arras,  stores,  ire,  h*j 
been  removed  to  places  of  safety  the  princij^ 
bastions,  curtains,  and  other  important  pan-  f 
the  fortification  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  :t 
was  left  to  the  monsoon  rains  to  complete  uV 
ruin  of  Bhurtporo,  whose  boasted  imprejrntbilj? 
was  thus  annihilated  for  ever.  With  the  fall  >/ 
this  celebrated  fortress  perished  all  expoctati qm 
successfully  resisting  the  British  government  t 
all  the  fortresses  within  tho  dominion  of  Bhart- 
pore  surrendered  at  once  and  were  garrisoned  fcj 
British  troops,  while  the  inhabitants  retort*! 
peaceably  to  their  homes  and  occupations, 
tho  young  rajah  was  restored  to  * 
British  protection. 

On  tho  20th  of  February  tho 
chief  broke  up  from  before  Dhurtporo  and  re- 
turned to  Calcutta ;  and  when  the  conquest  w*> 
announced  in  England  thanks  were  voted  to  uV 
array  by  Parliament  and  by  the  Company,  whi> 
the  prizo-raonoy  to  which  the  hitter  were  legaliy 
entitled  was  ordered  by  the  court  of  direct''"  t 
be  distributed  amongst  the  troop*  present  si  tb. 
capture. 

The  siege  of  Bhurtpore  had  completely  fiiri 
the  attention  of  all  India.  Nervous  old  wntk- 
men  at  Calcutta  were  blaming  the  ra*hn<**i  •» 
Lord  Ainhorst  in  troubling  himself  with  th- 
Burmese  War  ;  the  Yascally  Mahrattas  were  fc* 
bating  as  to  what  titled  robber  should  eng*? 
their  professional  services;  and  tho  Delhi  rac* 
ranted  in  every  street  their  hopes  and  wishes  tb»i 
the  East  India  Company  might  soon  drop  to 
pieces.  I f,  therefore,  the  attack  on  Bhurtpr-re  ha- 
failed  the  whole  country  westward  of  the  J  mom 
would  have  risen  in  arms— at  least,  so  for  «  ^ 
resume  the  system  of  warfare  so  decidedly  sup- 
pressed by  the  destruction  of  tho  Pindarries;  bui 
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the  complete  and  rapid  triumph  of  Lord  Comber- 
mere  overawed  the  native  chiefs,  checked  the  dis- 
position to  revolt,  and  more  strongly  confirmed 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  throughout  the 

Baal 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  BENGAL 
RHINOCEROS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru 
says  that,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion at  Edmontone  Island,  he  was  informed  that 
a  rhinoceros  had  several  times  made  his  appear- 
ance close  to  the  residence  at  Middleton  Point,  on 
Saucer  Island.  I  was  requested  (says  he),  being 
a  killer,  to  go  over  and  try  my  luck.  I  did  so, 
and  made  preparation  for  a  regular  set-to.  A 
stage  being  erected  on  a  tree  close  to  a  tank  at 
which  my  customer  was  in  the  hahit  of  drinking 
every  night,  I  there,  in  company  with  the  resi- 
dent at  tho  Point,  took  my  scat  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  it  being  then  quito  dark.  My 
first  cheroot  had  not  been  quite  burnt  out  when  a 
noise  from  the  jungle  in  our  rear  warned  us  of  an 
approach.  From  the  noise  I  thought  it  was  an 
elephant.  Our  anxiety,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
very  intense.  However,  in  a  few  minutes  a 
very  largo  animal  showed  his  back  within  thirty 
yards  of  us.  I  saw  it,  and  immediately  pointed 
it  out  to  my  companion  through  the  glcom,  and 
wo  both  agreed  that  it  was  our  friend.  His  ap- 
proach was  slow,  grazing  as  he  came  along,  until 
almost  immediately  under  us,  and  then  wo  fired. 
He  seemed  a  little  astonished,  but  did  not  move. 

The  second  volley  (for  we  wero  well  armed, 
having  two  double-barrels  each)  disturbed  him ; 
he  turned  sharp  round  and  made  off  with  a  curious 
snorting  noise  like  an  overgrown  hog.  Ho  had 
the  benefit  of  eight  balls,  which  wore,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  yards,  pourod  upon  his  impene- 
trable hide ;  but  "he  seemed  to  mind  them  no  more 
than  so  many  peas.  Ten  minutes  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  he  came  again,  but  not  on  tho  same 
ground :  ho  strolled  along  rather  cautiously  to- 
wards the  tank.  We  had  another  boautiful  Viow 
of  him,  and  again  fired  together  as  before,  when 
I  am  sorry  to  say  tho  gun  of  my  friend  burst, 
blowing  off  two  of  his  fingers  on  the  left  hand, 
and  slightly  wounding  mo  m  tho  arm.  Nothing 
was  now  left  for  us  but  to  go  home ;  and  at  that 
time  of  night,  and  in  such  a  place,  with  such  an 
animal  in  our  neighbourhood,  it  wan  no  joke.  My 
friend  took  a  cutlass,  and  I  took  two  of  my  guns. 
Wo  cautiously  descended  tho  tree,  and  niado  good 
our  retreat. 

A  month  and  a  half  passed  before  the  hand  of 
my  friend  had  healod,  when  wo  determined  upon 
nnother  attack,  but  in  a  different  manner.  The 
artillery  of  tho  station  (two  6- launders)  wero 

idaccd  in  his  path,  and  thcro  wo  agreed  to  watch 
lis  approach.  Everything  was  got  in  readiness, 
tho  moon  was  favourable,  and  we  took  our  station 
at  the  old  look-out  tree  in  the  evening.  The  first 
start  which  wo  made  was  ominous,  a  tiger  spring- 
ing almost  from  under  our  feet  as  I  was  levelling 
the  guns.  One  was  pointed  to  sweep  tho  corner 
of  the  tank,  and  the  other  to  take  him  if  he  came 
in  a  different  direction.  A  long  tedious  night 
passed,  and  no  rhinoceros.  Tho  tiger  abovo  men- 
tioned prowled  about  the  tree  ail  night,  but  we 
could  not  get  a  shot  at  him. 


Another  night  passed  in  like  manner,  but  the 
third  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  our  old.  friend  onco 
more  showed  himself.  Down  I  jumped  to  my 
post  at  the  gun,  bttt  he  saw  my  movements 
and  vanished.  Nearly  an  hour  passed  be- 
fore he  again  made  his  appearance ;  but  when 
ho  did  como  I  got  him  right  before  mv  gun, 
and  as  I  was  raising  the  match  to  firo  ho 
charged  full  at  me.  But  ho  was  too  late;  tho 
fatal  Hpark  had  done  it*  duty,  and  the  canister 
met  him  half-way.  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  up 
the  tree,  for  you  may  be  sure  the  idea  of  his  ujjly 
horn  being  near  me  was  not  at  all  comfortable. 
It  gave  me,  however,  surprising  agility,  and  I 
stumbled  over  my  friend,  who  was  coming  down 
to  assist  me.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  a 
torriblo  groan  proclaimed  our  victory.  Tho  next 
morning  we  found  he  had  run  nearly  fifty  yards, 
and  there  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  Many  of  tho 
shot  had  taken  effect— one  (tho  fatal  one)  in  tho 
left  eye,  three  in  the  shoulder,  one  in  tho  Hunk, 
passing  through  his  kidney  and  tho  hind  quarter. 

His  dimensions  were  twelve  feet  in  length, 
without  tho  tail,  which  made  two  more,  seven  feet 
high,  and  thirteen  in  circumference.  Altogether 
he  was  a  perfect  monster.  On  opening  him  one  of 
the  leaden  balls  of  our  first  attack  was  found  in 
his  stomach,  and  appeared  to  bo  mortifving  tho 
flesh  all  round.  I  had  a  tough  job  to  skin  him. 
Five  of  our  balls  were  cut  out.  The  flesh  of  tho 
animal  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  famished 
crew  of  a  Burmese  boat,  which  arrived  at  tho 
Point  in  distress. 


THE  CONDEMNED  SOLDIER. 

Major  Alexander  Campbell  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  family  in  the  Highlands. 
Having  entered  tho  army  at  an  early  age,  he 
served  abroad  under  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie,  and 
in  Egypt  had  particularly  distinguished  himself. 
He  was  transferred  to  tho  21st  Fusilcers  from  a 
Highland  corps,  and  his  promotion  to  a  brevet 
majority,  it  was  said,  had  given  offence  to  tho 
senior  captain  of  tho  regiment.  Certain  it  is 
that  between  these  officers  no  cordiality  existed. 
Little  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  a  mutual  dis- 
like, frequent  and  angry  altercations  took  place, 
and  tho  temper  of  Campbell,  constitutionally 
warm,  was  often  irritated  by  tho  cool  contra- 
dictory spirit  of  the  other. 

Tho  21st  Regiment  was  quartered  in  Newry 
when  the  half-yearly  inspection  occurred.  As 
senior  officer,  Major  Campbell  commanded  on 
that  occasion.  After  dinner,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  Captain  Boyd  asserted  that  Camp- 
bell had  given  an  order  incorrectly  on  parade. 
A  hot  and  teasing  argument  resulted.  Unfor- 
tunately that  evening  tho  mess-table  had  been 
deserted  for  tho  theatre,  and  the  disputants  won 
left  together  at  a  moment  when  tho  presenoo  of  a 
judicious  friend  was  most  necessary.  Heated  with 
wino,  and  exasperated  by  what  ho  conceived  a  pro- 
fessional insult,  Campbell  left  the  table,  loaded 
his  pistols,  sent  for  Captain  Boyd  to  an  inner 
moss-room,  and,  without  the  presence  of  a  friend 
or  witness,  demanded  instant  satisfaction.  Shots 
wero  promptly  interchanged,  and  in  tho  first 
fire  Boyd  fell  mortally  wounded.  Tho  dyin^r 
man  wan  removed  to  his  barrack-room,  and 
Campbell  hastened  from  tho  scene  of  blood. 
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The  storm  of  passion  had  subsided,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  wretched  homicide  was  tortured 
with  unavailing  remorse.  In  a  state  of  mental 
frenzy  he  rushed  to  the  chamber  where  his  vic- 
tim lay,  supported  by  his  distracted  wife,  and 
surrounded  by  his  infant  family.  Throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  he  supplicated  pardon, 
and  urged  Boyd  to  admit  "  that  everything  was 
fair."  The  dying  man,  whose  sufferings  were 
intense,  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  his  op- 
ponent replied,  M  Yes,  it  was  fair ;  but,  Camp- 
bell, you  are  a  bad  man  —  you  hurried  me," 
and  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  his  wife's 


A\  hen  the  melancholy  event 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  Campbell  left  the 
town.  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him,  and 
he  might  hare  remained  in  partial  retirement 
had  he  pleased.  But  his  high  spirit  could  not 
brook  concealment;  and,  contrary  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  family  and  the  opinion  of  his  pro- 
fessional advisers,  he  determined  to  risk  a  trial, 
and  in  due'time  surrendered  himself,  as  the  sum- 
mer assizes  were  approaching. 

From  the  moment  the  unfortunate  duellist  en- 
tered the  prison  gates  his  mild  and  gentlemanly 
demeanour  won  the  commiseration  of  all  within. 
The  governor,  confident  in  the  honour  of  his 
prisoner,  subjected  him  to  no  restraint.  He  oc- 
cupied the  apartments  of  the  keeper,  went  over 
the  building  as  he  pleased,  received  his  friends, 
held  unrestricted  communication  with  all  who 
sought  him,  and,  in  fact,  was  a  captive  but  in 
name. 

I  shall  never  forget,  says  an  eye-witness,  the 
13th  of  August,  1803.  I  arrived  in  Armagh  the 
evening  of  the  major's  trial,  and  when  I  entered 
the  court-house  the  jury  had  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict.  The  trial  had  been  tedious,  twi- 
light had  fallen,  and  the  hall  of  justice  was 
rendered  gloomier,  if  possible,  from  the  partial 
glare  of  a  few  candles,  placed  upon  the  bench 
where  Judge  Maync  was  seated.  A  breathless 
anxiety  pervaded  the  assembly,  and  the  ominous 
silence  that  reigned  through  the  court  was  un- 
broken by  a  singlo  whisper.  I  felt  an  unusual 
dread,  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  a  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration as  I  timidly  looked  round  the  melan- 
choly crowd.  My  eyes  rested  on  the  judgo :  ho 
was  a  thin  bilious-looking  being,  and  his  cold 
and  marble  features  had  caught  an  unearthly  ex- 
pression from  the  shading  produced  by  an  acci- 
dental disposition  of  the  candles.  I  shuddered 
as  I  gazed  upon  him,  for  the  fate  of  a  fellow- 
creature  hung  upon  the  first  words  that  should 
issue  from  the  lips  of  that  stern  and  inflexible  old 
man.  From  the  judge  my  eyes  turned  to  the 
criminal,  and  what  a  subject  the  contrast  offered 
to  the  artist's  pencil !  In  tho  front  of  the  bar, 
habited  in  deep  mourning,  his  arms  folded  across 
his  breast,  the  homicide  was  awaiting  the  word 
that  would  seal  his  destiny.  His  noble  and  com- 
manding figure,  thrown  into  on  attitudo  of  calm 
determination,  was  graceful  and  dignified ;  and, 
while  on  every  countenance  beside  a  sickening 
anxiety  was  visible,  not  tho  twinkle  of  an  eye- 
lash or  motion  of  the  lip  betrayed  on  the  prisoner's 
face  the  appearance  of  discomposuro  or  alarm. 
Just  then  a  slight  noise  was  heard,  a  door  was 
softly  and  slowly  opened,  one  by  one  the  jury 
reluctantly  returned  to  their  box,  tho  customary 
asked  by  tho  clerk  of  the  crown, 


'  and — Guilty,  was  faintly 

!  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy. 

An  agonising  pause  succeeded,  the  court  yu 

i  silent  as  the  grave,  the  prisoner  bowed  respect  - 

j  fully  to  the  jury ;  then,  planting  his  foot  firmly  oa 
the  floor,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
and  prepared  to  listen  to  his  doom.  Slowly 
Judge  Mayne  assumed  the  fatal  cap,  and,  all  un- 
moved, he  pronounced  and  Campbell  heard  his 


While  the  short  address  that  sealed  the  pri- 
soner's fate  was  being  delivered  the  silence  of  the 
court  was  broken  by  smothered  sobs ;  but  when 
the  sounds  ceased,  and  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  * 
on  your  soul "'  issued  from  the  ashy  Hps  of  thai 
grave  old  man,  a  groan  of  horror  burst  from  tha 
auditory,  and  the  Highland  soldiers  who  thronged 
the  court  ejaculated  a  wild  "Amen!"  while  their 
flashing  eyes  betrayed  how  powerfully  the  fate  J 
their  unhappy  country-man  had  affected  them. 

The  result  of  the  trial  did  not  disturb  the 
keeper's  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  con- 
demned soldier.  On  his  return  to  the  jail  an  in- 
surance that  he  would  not  escape  was  required 
and  given,  and  to  the  last  Campbell  continued  to 
enjoy  all  the  comfort  and  liberty  the  prison  could 
atford.  v 

Meanwhile  strong  exertions  were  made  to  save 
him  :  petitions  from  the  jury,  the  grand  panel  of 
the  county,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  were 
forwarded'  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant.  But  the  judge 
declined  to  recommend  the  convict,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  Irish  government  refused  to  inter- 
fere. A  respite,  however,  was  sent  down,  to  allow 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  king. 

The  mental  agony  of  Campbell's  attached  wife 
was  for  a  time  severe  beyond  endurance,  but  bys 
wonderful  exertion  she  recovered  sufficient  for- 
titude to  enable  her  to  Bet  out  in  person  for  Lon- 
don to  throw  herself  at  the  queen's  feet  and  im- 
plore her  coin  mist  rat  ion.  To  cross  the  Channel 
before  steam  had  been  introduced  was  frequently 
tedious  and  uncertain,  and  when  the  lady  reached 
the  nearest  point  of  embarkation  her  journey  w&* 
interrupted;  a  gale  of  unusual  violence  was 
raging,  and  every  packet  storm-stayed  at  the 
other  side.  She  stood  upon  the  pier  in  a  state  of 
exquisite  wretchedness.  Tho  days  of  that  beimr 
whom  sho  loved  best  on  earth  were  numbered, 
and  to  reach  the  seat  of  mercy  was  forbidden  1 
The  storm  was  at  its  height,  a  mountainous  sea 
broke  into  tho  harbour,  while  a  crowd  anxiously 
watched  the  progress  of  a  fishing-boat,  which, 
under  close-reefed  canvas,  was  struggling  to 
beat  up  to  the  anchorage. 

The  success  of  the  little  bark  for  a  time  was 
uncertain.  Tho  spray  flew  in  sheets  over  the 
mast-head,  and  frequently  shut  the  vessel  from 
the  view  of  those  on  shore.  But  seamanship 
prevailed,  the  pier  was  weathered,  and,  amid  the 
cheers  of  their  companions  and  tho  caresses  of 
their  wives,  the  hardy  crew  disembarked. 

At  that  moment  tho  sorrow  of  the  lady  at- 
tracted tho  notice  of  tho  crowd,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  she  was  tho  wife  of  the  unhappy  convict, 
whose  fate,  even  in  that  remote  spot,  had  excited 
unusual  sympathy.  An  aged  fisherman  stood  near 
her,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  inquired  "  if  the  weather 
was  likely  to  moderate."  .  The  mariner  looked 
at  tho  sky  attentively  and  shook  his  head. 
God !  ho  will  bo  lost,   


"0 

' Bho murmured.  "Could  I 
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but  cross  that  angry  sea  ho  might  yet  bo  saved !" 

Her  words  wero  overheard  by  the  crew  of  tho 
fishing-boat,  who  were  securing  its  moorings.  A 
momentary  consultation  took  place,  and  with 
ono  consent  they  offered  to  carry  her  across  or 
perish. 

"  It  is  madness,"  said  the  old  man  :  "  no  boat 
can  live  in  yonder  broken  sea."  But  the  courage 
of  the  hardy  fishermen  was  unshaken.  Tho  lady 
was  placed  on  board,  the  skirt  of  the  main- sail 
sot,  and,  after  a  passage  as  remarkable  for  its 
shortness  as  its  danger,  they  reached  the  Scottish 
shores  in  safety.  '1  o  tho  honour  of  these  noble 
fellows  be  it  recorded  that  thoy  refused  to  accept 
one  shilling  from  the  mourner,  and  followod  her 
carriage  with  their  eyes,  invoking  blessings  on 
her  journey. 

The  commiseration  of  all  classes  was  painfully 
increased  by  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  trial  and  death  of  Major  Campbell.  In 
prison  he  received  from  his  friends  tho  most  con- 
stant and  delicate  attention ;  and  ono  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  brother  officer,  seldom  left  him.  She 
read  to  him,  prepared  his  meals,  cheered  his  spirits 
when  ho  drooped,  and  performed  those  gentle 
offices  of  kindness  which  are  so  peculiarly  tho 
province  of  a  woman.  When  intelligence  arrived 
that  mercy  could  not  bo  extended,  and  the  law 
must  tako  its  course,  sho  boldly  planned  an 
escape  from  prison,  but  Campbell  recoiled  from  a 
proposition  that  would  compromise  his  honour 
witn  the  keeper.  "  What,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
assured  that  otherwise  his  case  was  hi  useless, 
"  shall  I  break  faith  with  him  who  trusted  in  it  r 
I  know  my  fato,  and  am  prepared  to  meet  it  man- 
fully:  but  never  shall  I  deceive  the  person  who 
confided  in  my  honour." 

Two  evenings  before  ho  suffered  this  lady 
urged  him  earnestly  to  escape.  The  clock  struck 
twelve,  and  Campbell  hinted  that  it  was  time  Bho 
should  retire.  As  usual,  ho  accompanied  her  to 
tho  gate,  and  on  entering  the  keeper's  room  they 
found  him  fast  asleep.  Campbell  placed  his 
finfrer  on  his  lip :  "  Poor  fellow,"  ho  said  in  a 
whisper  to  his  fair  companion,  "  would  it  not  be 
a  pity  to  disturb  him  ?  Then,  taking  tho  keys 
softly  from  the  table,  he  unlocked  tho  outer 
wicket.  "  Campbell,"  said  the  lady,  "  this  is 
the  crisis  of  your  destiny,  this  is  tho  moment  of 
escape:  horses  are  in  readiness,  and—"  The 
convict  put  his  hand  upon  her  mouth.  "  Hush !" 
he  replied,  as  he  gently  forced  her  out ;  11  would 
you  have  me  to  violate  my  promise  Y'  Bidding 
her  good  night,  he  locked  tne  wicket  carefully, 
replaced  the  keys,  and  retired  to  his  chamber, 
without  awaking  the  sleeping  jailor. 

The  last  sccno  of  his  life  was  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  tho  calm  and  dignified  courage  he  had 
evinced  during  his  confinement.  The  night  be- 
fore his  execution  the  chaplain  slept  in  his  room. 
This  gentleman's  exertions  to  obtain  a  remission 
of  punishment  had  been  incessant,  and  now  that 
hope  was  at  an  end  he  laboured  to  preparo  the 
bloomed  soldier  for  tho  trying  hour  that  awaited 
him.  On  that  melancholy  night  he  never  closed 
his  eyes,  while  Campbell  slept  as  quietly  as  if  no 
extraordinary  event  should  happen  on  the  morrow. 
To  the  last  his  courage  was  unshaken,  and  whilo 
his  friends  were  dissolved  in  grief  he  was  manly 
and  unmoved.  Me  mounted  the  stone  stairs 
leading  to  tho  scaffold  with  a  firm  and  measured 
step,  and  whilo  the  ropo  was  being  adjusted  the 


colour  never  left  his  cheek,  nor  did  his  coun- 
tenance betray  tho  slightest  agitation. 

One  circumstance  disturbed  his  equanimity  for 
a  moment.  On  entering  the  press-room  tho 
cxecutionor,  frightfully  disguised,  presented  him- 
self suddenly.  Campbell  involuntarily  shrunk 
from  this  loathsome  being,  but,  as  if  annoyed 
that  the  wretch  should  shake  his  firmness  for  an 
instant,  he  calmly  desired  him  to  proceed,  and 
tako  care  that  the  arrangements  for  death  wero 
such  as  should  mako  his  transit  from  the  world 
as  brief  as  possible. 

It  was  a  curious  incident  attendant  on  this 
melancholy  event  that  the  42nd  Regiment,  with 
whom  he  had  served  in  Egypt,  then  garrisoned  the 
town,  and  the  same  men  ho  had  led  to  a  bayonet 
charge  against  tho  Invincibles  of  Napoleon  formed 
the  jail  guard  to  witness  his  execution.  Tho  feel- 
ings of  tho  Highlanders  when  drawn  out  to  be 
present  at  tho  ignominious  end  of  their  lion- 
hearted  comrade  wero  indescribable.  When  tho 
sufferer  first  appeared  at  the  fatal  door  a  yell  of 
anguish  pealed  along  tho  ranks;  and  every  bonnet 
was  respoctfully  removed.  Campbell  addressed 
a  few  words  to  them  in  Gaelic.  Instantly  every 
faco  was  upturned  to  heaven,  every  cheek  was 
bathed  in  tears,  every  lip  uttered  a  prayer  for 
mercy  at  the  judgment- seat,  and  when  the  board, 
descending  with  thundering  violence,  announced 
the  moment  of  dissolution  tho  fearful  groan  that 
burst  from  tho  excited  soldiery  will  never  bo  for- 
gotten. 

After  being  suspended  only  till  life  was  extinct 
the  body  was  placed  in  a  shell,  and  a  hoarse  in 
waiting  received  it  and  drove  off  rapidly.  The 
remains  of  the  ill-starred  soldier  were  conveyed 
to  Scotland.  There  the  clans  and  relatives  of  the 
I  deceased  were  waiting  to  pay  tho  last  tribute  of 
their  regard.  In  immense  numbers  they  escorted 
tho  body  to  the  family  cemotery,  and  laid  him  in 
his  father's  grave. 


A  SLEIGH  JOURNEY  ON  TIIE 
ST.  LAWRENCE. 

In  those  days  of  luxurious  travelling  we  can 
scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the  dangers  en- 
countered by  rough  dwellers  in  tho  wilds  of 
Canada.  Such  incidents  us  tho  following  might 
bo  profitably  remembered  by  thousands  of  that 
irritable  class  who  may  be  seen  fretting  and  fum- 
ing, any  day  of  the  week,  at  all  tho  railway- 
stations  of  England. 

Some  years  back  a  Mr.  Budlong,  his  wife, 
child,  sister,  and  brother-in-law  were  returning 
in  a  sleigh  on  tho  ice  from  a  visit  to  a  friend 
living  near  tho  Chippewa  Bay,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  They  had  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  on  the  ice  from  the  shore,  and 
Mr.  Budlong,  having  wetted  his  feet,  seated  him- 
self in  tho  sleigh  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  his 
stockings,  and  gave  up  tho  reins  to  his  brother. 
The  new  driver,  either  from  inattention  or  igno- 
rance of  the  road,  drove  on  a  place  where  there 
had  recently  been  an  air-hole ;  the  ice  broke  under 
thorn,  and  the  sleigh  upset  and  sunk,  with  tho 
two  women  and  child. 

Mr.  Budlong  sprang  from  tho  sleigh  whilo 
sinking,  exclaiming,  "We  are  all  lost!"  and  for- 
|  tunatoly  reached  tho  firm  ice.  The  young  man 
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The  storm  of  passion  had  subsided,  and  tho 
bosom  of  tho  wretched  homicide  was  tortured 
with  unavailing  remorse.  In  a  state  of  mental 
frenzy  he  rushed  to  the  chamber  where  his  vic- 
tim lay,  supported  by  his  distracted  wife,  and 
surrounded  by  his  infant  family.  Throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  he  supplicated  pardon, 
and  urged  Boyd  to  admit  "  that  everything  was 
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LAUDOHN. 

j  Frrderiek  tho  Great  and 
_  hcresa  several  victorh-s  were 

'  'fi^ilo^*n  si(*°  D>*  Marshal  Laudohn. 
vpt  fc*  incidents  in  the  lifo  of  this 


™*di>  ;;"'ijSfL  of  Laudohn's  early  lifo  is  suf- 
'r  V  '^AoM»-    H*'  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 

youn£ 118  ft  ^'dicr  of  fortune  into  tho 
f^^tAt  Elector  of  Bavaria,  wherein  he  held 
%ii,?~0t  captain.    Having  had  the  misfortune 


tf^hia'coionel  in  a  duel,  he  was  obliged  to  emit 
,*»'".  very  precipitately.    He  went  to  Berlin, 
/M^iiicstcd  a  commission  from  the  King  of 
^pd  J?  but  Frederick  the  Great  recoived  him 
^elralicrly,  and  said  to  him,  among  other 
r^'^tplinicnts,  "  You  have  more  tho  air  of  a 
N*'  k  j imii  of  a  soldier ;  and,  besides,  I  have  no 
«gl  for  English  offlcers.,, 
^«udohn  now  made  way  for  Vienna,  where  ho 
jid  his  utmost  to  procure  an  appointment  from 
j»,e  minister  of  war,  but  unsuccessfully,  until  at 
jength,  wearied  of  making  applications,  he  left 
the  capital,  and  took  a  lodging  in  one  of  tho  fau- 
bourgs, at  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  named  Pan- 
crace,  where  he  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of 
great  destitution,  and  supported  by  his  landlord 
out  of  mere  charity.    It  happened,  at  this  epoch, 
that  Marshal  Daun,  who  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  Silesia  against  tho  King  of  Prus- 
sia, wrote  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  to 
tho  Prince  do  Lichtcnstein,  to  obtain  good  offi- 
cers accustomed  to  a  war  of  partisanship,  having 
none  such  attached  to  his  corps.  On  a  conference 
following  betwoen  the  empress  and  princo  tho 
latter  bethought  him  of  Lauduhn,  who  had  been 
,,")",',  Sescnted  to  him  as  skilful  in  his  particular 


.con  tho  eno  o. 
.ght  him  of  LI  lo  i 
to  him  as  slofa  an 
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,  replied.  "My 
i hat  I  can't  jst 
.  not  even  a  sous." 
.„  not  about  the  money  I  am 
*v.  All  I  want  is  for  you  to  quit  my 
i  hero  is  a  ducat  for  you.    Begone !  If 
malignantly  disposed  I  might  obtain  a 
ducats  by  denouncing  you.    But  no,  I  will  But 
stain  my  hands  with  your  blood.   Awsy!  yen 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

Laudohn,  more  astonished  than  ever, 
of  his  host  what  he  meant ;  and  when 
related  the  fact  of  his  being  advertised  for  is  As 
manner  abovo  mentioned,  penetrating  the  wMi 
affair,  ho  cried  out,  "  My  dear  Pancrace,  th» 
the  best  news  for  us  in  the  world  !  They 
me  for  the  military  service.  Go  to  the  o 
the  minister  of  war  and  say  that  I  am 
with  you,  but  am  too  badly  clothed  to 
myself." 

After  a  short  interval  the  minister  Uisssb 
arrived  at  the  shoemaker's  habitation,  gave  M* 
the  promised  reward,  and  furnished  Laudohn  »itn 
means  to  equip  himself  properly.  He  was  tkss 
presented  to  the  empress,  who  gave  hira  tbtss- 
pointment  of  colonel,  and  sent  him  to  the  army, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly  u  w 
become,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  a  fielo-mar-hii- 
He  lived  to  repeatedly  beat  Frederick  the  Grert, 
by  whom  his  services"  had  been  refused,  snd  sj* 
frequently,  when  speaking  of  Laudohn  te  M* 
friends,  lamented  that  he  should  have  comnuttsa 
the  egregious  blunder  of  turning  such  sn 
away. 

In  1789,  when  Laudohn  was  commencing 
siege  of  Belgrade,  he  wanted  bridges  to 
him  to  pass  the  Danube.     He  therefore 
moned  two  officers  of  great  talent,  and 
to  them  the  service  of  got  ting  two  flyingbnilg 
constructed,  at  points  designated  by  hiusest 
The  officers  nnswt  rod  that  they  would  isusi 
diately  set  about  making  prrixtratioiu,  and  t 
in  three  days,  at  farthest,  the  bridges 
complete 

"In  three  days?"  exclaimed  the  marshal- 
"  That  won't  servo  my  turn.    I  must  have 
finished  this  very  night," 

"  Impossible,  your  excellency,"  cried 
"According  to  general  rules,  the  constreet** 
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■would  require  nearly  a  week,  but  by  great  ex- 
ertion wo  may  perhaps  get  them  ready  by  tho 
day  after  to-morrow." 

The  marshal  reiterated  his  wishes,  and  stated 
that  it  was  his  design  to  cross  the  river  by  mid- 
night, but  to  no  better  effect,  the  thing  was  ro- 

{ presented  to  be  altogether  out  of  question.  At 
ength  Laudohn,  suddenly  assuming  a  great  cool- 
ness of  manner,  addressed  tho  two  officers  thus  : 
"  Gentlemen,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  these 
two  bridges  aro  not  finished  by  twelve  o'clock  I 
will  hang  you  both  within  an  hour  afterwards." 

This  announcement  sufficed  to  alter  both  the 
tone  and  opinions  of  tho  other  parties,  and  so 
briskly  did  they  conduct  matters  that,  in  effect, 
the  marshal  found  himself  able  to  get  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  by  the  time  ho  hod  mentioned.  When 
subsequently  theso  two  officers  sent  a  memorial 
to  the  emperor  complaining  of  tho  arbitary  be- 
haviour and  threats  of  the  marshal,  his  Majesty 
told  them  in  reply  that  they  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  finding  means  to  execute 
the  orders  given  them,  for  that  he  knew  Marshal 
Laudohn  well,  and  was  confident  that  he  would 
otherwise  have  kept  his  word. 


LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 

Cutttbert  Collingwood  was  born  at  Now- 
castle-upon-Tyno  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1750,  and  was  placed  in  tho  navy  when  only 
eloven  years  ola,  under  the  protection  of  his 
cousin,  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Brath- 
waitc.  Upon  this  his  early  entrance  into  active 
life  Collingwood  used  to  tell  the  following  cha- 
racteristic anecdote : — While  ho  wan  crying  pito- 
oualy  at  the  thoughts  of  his  separation  from 
home,  after  he  had  come  on  board,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, who  pitied  the  poor  child,  addressed  him 
in  terms  of  soothing  encouragement.  This  sym- 
pathy hod  such  an  effect  upon  the  gallant  little 
midshipman  that  he  led  tho  worthy  officer  to  his 
box,  and  offered  him  tho  choicest  treasure  he 
thought  it  contained,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
piece  of  plum-cake,  which  his  mother  had  given 

The  Shannon  was  the  first  ship  in  which  Col- 
lingwood served ;  in  it  he  continued  several 
years,  and  he  was  indebtod  to  his  kind  relative 
for  instruction  in  nautical  knowledge,  which  he 
studied  with  great  assiduity.  Ho  afterwards 
served  under  Admiral  lioddam.  In  entering  the 
naval  service,  howover,  Collingwood  had  neither 
family  nor  court  influence  to  advance  him,  and 
therefore,  in  spite  of  his  merits  and  acquire- 
ments, ho  did  not  become  a  lieutenant  until  he 
had  served  fourteen  years  at  sea,  and  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  examplo  of  ono  so 
circumstanced,  who  notwithstanding  fought  his 
way  to  the  chief  command  and  a  peerage,  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  thoso  who,  like  him,  aro  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  their  own  diligence.  This 
first  promotion  ho  received  from  Admiral  Graves, 
in  1775.  nt  Boston,  on  tho  same  day  the  battlo  of 
Bunker's  Hill  was  fought.  In  1776  ho  was  sent 
to  Jamaica  in  the  Ilorntt  sloop,  and  soon  after 
the  Ijowttloffe,  of  which  Nelson  was  second  lieu- 
tenant, camo  to  the  same  station.  Long  before 
these  two  young  men  had  been  in  habits  of  great 
friendship,  and  upon  this  meeting  their  intimacy 


was  renewed.  Here  also  it  happened  that,  as 
Sir  P.  Parker  was  tho  friend  of  both,  whenever 
Nelson  got  n  step  in  rank  Collingwood  succeeded 
him,  so  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  Lotcestoffe, 
then  to  the  Badger,  in  which  he  was  made  a 
commander  in  1779,  and  afterwards  to  tho  7/m- 
chinbroke,  a  28-gun  frigate,  by  which  time  both 
tho  friends  were  post-captains. 

A  service  in  which  Collingwood  was  employed 
at  this  time  is  best  stated  in  the  simple  languago 
of  his  own  brief  autobiographical  sketch.  "  Tho 
Hinchinbroke,"  he  says,  "was  in  the  spring  of 
1780  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  whore  it  was  proposed  to  pass  into  tho 
South  Sea,  by  a  navigation  of  bouts  along  the 
river  San  Juan  and  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon. 
The  plan  was  formed  without  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  which  presented  difficulties 
not  to  be  surmounted  by  human  skill  or  perse- 

]  vorance.  It  was  dangerous  to  proceed  on  the 
river,  from  the  rapidity  of  tho  current  and  tho 
numerous  falls  over  rocks  which  intercepted  tho 
navigation ;  tho  climate,  too,  was  deadly,  and  no 
constitution  could  resist  its  effects.  My  consti- 
tution resisted  many  attacks,  and  I  survived  most 
of  my  ship's  company,  having  buried  in  four 
months  180  of  the  200  who  composed  it.  Mine 
was  not  a  singular  case,  for  every  ship  that  was 
long  there  suffered  in  tho  same  degree.  Tho 
transports'  men  all  died,  and  some  of  the  ships, 
having  none  left  to  tako  care  of  them,  sunk  in 
tho  harbour:  but  transport  shins  were  not  wanted, 
for  the  troops  whom  they  had  brought  were  no 
more;  they  had  fallen,  not  by  tho  hand  of  an 
enemy,  but  from  the  contagion  of  tho  climate." 
From  this  frightful  picture  we  can  easily  per- 
ceive that  there  are  far  greater  demands  upon  tho 
truly  heroic  than  tho  mere  courage  necessary  for 
battle,  as  there  are  dangers  more  appalling  to  bo 
faced,  and  miseries  more  overpowering  to  be  en- 
dured, than  those  that  originate  in  the  hot  and 
heady  conflict. 

From  this  Upas-like  station  Collingwood  was 
fortunately  relieved  in  August,  1780,  and  in  the 

I  December  following  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 

I  mand  of  the  Pelican,  a  small  frigate  of  twenty- 
four  guns.  In  August  of  the  following  year 
there  was  a  severe  hurricane,  in  which  the  Peli- 
can was  wrecked  at  midnight,  on  the  rocks  of 
the  Morant  Keys.  On  the  succeeding  day  the 
ship's  company  managed  to  get  on  shore,  on  rafts 
made  of  the  small  and  broken  yards,  and  upon 
these  sandy  islands,  with  little  food,  they  re- 
mained ten  days,  until  a  boat  went  to  Jamaica, 
and  the  Diamond  frigate  came  and  took  them  off. 
After  this  escape  Captain  Collingwood  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Sampson  (64), 
and  when  she  was  paid  off  at  tho  peace  in  1783 
ho  was  appointed  to  tho  Mediator,  and  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  ho  remained  with 
Nelson,  who  commanded  tho  Boreas,  on  tho 

|  same  station,  till  1786.  Ho  here  co-operated 
with  Nelson,  and  they  jointly  seized  all  the  ves- 
sels they  could  find  illicitly  trading  to  the  West 
Indies,  notwithstanding  tho  clamours  of  those 
English  planters  who  were  interested  in  its  con- 
tinuance. "  Had  it  not  been  for  Collingwood," 
says  Nelson  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  this  station 

I  would  have  been  tho  most  disagreeable  I  ever 
saw."  After  this  severe  ordeal,  which  happily 
was  short,  Collingwood  returned  home  in  1/86, 

|  where  he  continued  till  1790,  "making,"  as  ho 
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gays,  "  my  acquaintance  with  my  own  family,  to 
■whom  I  bad  hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  a  stanger." 
Thin  indeed  must  havo  been  literally  tho  case,  an 
he  left  his  country  at  tho  age  of  eleven,  and  did 
not  return  till  ho  was  in  the  middle  stage  of 
life. 

In  1790,  an  armament  being  fitted  nut  against 
Spain,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mermaid,  and  went  to  tho  West  Indies  with 
Admiral  Cornish.  Attain,  however,  both  with 
Spain  and  Russia,  were  soon  accommodated,  and 
Captain  Collingwood,  seeing  no  prospect  of  em- 

£'oyment  at  sea,  returned  home  and  married  Miss 
lackett,  a  lady  of  his  native  town,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters.  He  now  felt  himself  happy, 
with  an  amiable  partner,  and  in  the  possession  of 
every  domestic  blessing,  but  just  wht-n  these  had 
become  most  endearing  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish them,  in  consequence  of  the  war  that 
broke  out  with  Franco  in  1793.  He  was  on  this 
occasion  appointed  captain  of  the  Prince,  the 
flagship  of  Kcar-Admiral  Bowycr,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Barfleur,  and  was  present  in  Lord 
Howe's  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  In  this 
hard  three  days'  fight  tho  Barfleur  was  engaged 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  but,  although  Colling- 
wood behaved  bravely,  and  was  wounded,  ho  was 
passed  over  in  the  despatches  of  Howe  without 
notice,  a  neglect  that  gave  surprise  to  the  whole 
fleet.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  1797  that  he  re- 
ceived one  of  the  medals  which  had  been  struck 
in  honour  of  this  victory. 

From  tho  Barfleur  Captain  Collingwood  was 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  Hector,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Excellent,  in  which  ho  was  em- 
ployed in  the  blockade  of  Toulon.  From  this 
station  ho  was  sent  to  reinforce  tho  fleet  under 
tho  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  a  circumstance 
that  delighted  his  old  friend  Nelson,  who  ex- 
claimed, "  See,  here  comes  the  Excellent,  which 
is  as  good  as  two  added  to  our  number !"  In  the 
battle  off  Capo  St.  Vincent  the  first  ship  the 
Excellent  engaged  was  tho  Salvador  del  Mundo 
(112),  which  struck  after  a  short  cannonade;  but 
Collingwood,  unwilling  to  waste  time,  left  her 
to  be  secured  by  some  other  ship,  and  pushed 
on  to  the  attack  of  tho  San  Isidro  (74),  which 
in  ten  minutes  was  glad  to  haul  down  her  co- 
lours. After  making  a  signal  for  some  vessel 
behind  to  come  up  and  take  her  he  passed  on- 
ward between  tho  British  line  and  the  enemy, 
and  came  up  with  tho  San  Nicolas  (84)  and 
tho  San  Josef  (112),  where  he  found  Nelson 
hotly  engaged,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
"dreadfully  mauled."  Having  silenced  their 
fire,  Collingwood  went  on  to  the  enormous  four- 
decker  tho  Santissima  Trinidada  (132),  which  he 
engaged  for  an  hour,  until  sho  was  a  complete 
wreck.  After  so  glorious  a  victory  we  find  tho 
heart  of  this  gallant  hero  sn  completely  at  home 
with  his  family  that  he  preserved  for  his  father- 
in-law  a  double-headed  shot  of  tho  Santissima 
Trinidada,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  to  place  among 
his  curiosities,  and  for  his  wife  the  image  of  St. 
Isidore,  tho  patron  saint  of  tho  San  Isidro. 
Congratulations  poured  in  upon  Collingwood 
after  the  battle  from  several  of  tho  English 
commanders,  and  of  these  none  was  more  fervent 
or  more  welcome  than  that  from  Nelson.  It  was 
a  matter  of  course  that,  as  reward  for  his  gal- 
lantry, he  should  receive  ono  of  the  medals 
struck  on  this  occasion,  but  on  the  intimation  of 


Lord  St.  Vincent  to  this  effect  Collmgwwi 
firmly  refused  to  accept  it,  in  consequent  of  the 
strange  way  in  which  his  services  had  been  over- 
looked on  the  1st  of  June.  Both  medals  were 
afterwards  transmitted  to  him,  with  a  civil  apo- 
logy from  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Captain  Collingwood  continued  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Excellent,  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  till  January,  1799,  when  his  ship 
was  paid  off,  and  in  the  following  month  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  roar-admiral  of  the  white. 
On  the  12th  of  May  following  he  hoisted  his  fl*? 
in  the  Triumph,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Bridport,  on  tho  Channel  station,  and  in  the 
month  of  June,  1800,  he  shifted  it  to  the  Bar- 
fleur.  In  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  During 
all  this  time  ho  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
the  enemy,  a  service  which,  though  requiring 
great  vigilance  and  labour,  afforded  him  no  op- 
portunities of  displaying  his  high  qualities,  ex- 
cept in  tho  negative  fact  that  the  hostile  fleets 
did  not  daro  to  come  out  to  tempt  the  trial.  On 
the  return  of  tho  Barfleur  to  Spit  head,  with  the 
rest  of  tho  fleet,  in  May,  1802,  Admiral  Collin*- 
wood  revisited  his  family  in  Northumberland, 
where  ho  remained  till  tho  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  happily  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  studies,  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  favourite  pursuit  of  gardening  and 
planting.   This  latter  occupation  was  so  much 
his  delight  that  on  one  occasion  a  brother  ad- 
miral, after  having  sought  him  for  a  long  time 
in  vain,  at  length  found  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  in  a  deep  trench,  digging  very  realouslj 
with  the  gardener. 

This  delightful  course  of  domestic  happiness, 
however,  was  short-lived.  While  aa  yet  he  hsd 
been  so  short  a  tirao  at  homo  that,  to  use  his  own 
affecting  expression,  ho  was  M  scarcely  known  to 
his  children,"  he  was  called  away  by  the  return 
of  war.  That  happy  home  and  family  he  wss 
I  never  more  to  revisit.  In  1803  he  left  England, 
and  on  tho  promotion  of  admirals  in  April,  1804, 
he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  re- 
[  sumed  his  former  station  off  Brest.  Here  the 
blockading  system  was  kept  up  with  such  strict- 
ness that  Collingwood  frequently  passed  the 
whole  night  on  the  quarter-deck,  when  all  the 
other  officers  wore  worn  out  with  fatigue.  On 
these  occasions  he  would  take  a  short  and  broken 
sleep  upon  a  gun,  from  which  he  would  rise  from 
time  to  time,  and  sweep  the  horizon  with  his 
night-glass,  lest  tho  enemy  should  escape  in  tho 
dark.  He  also  shifted  his  flag  from  ship  to  ship, 
as  tho  occasion  required,  so  that  ho  was  always 
upon  his  station  in  a  vessel  tit  for  service,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  return  into  port  for  vic- 
tualling or  repairs.  After  having  remained  on 
this  station  till  May,  1805,  Admiral  Collingwood 
was  called  to  more  active  service,  having  been 
detached  with  a  reinforcement  to  the  blockading 
fleet  at  Fcrrol  and  Cadi/..  At  the  latter  place  he 
practised  a  stratagem  that  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  tho  wholo  British  navy.  "With  only 
three  ships  of  tho  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  bomb  he 
blocked  up  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  and,  to  ennoeal  the  wcaknoss  of 
his  force,  ho  continued  to  make  signals,  as  if 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  a  British  fleet 
in  tho  distance,  by  which  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely deceived.   On  this  account  they  did  not 
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3nro  to  venture  out,  but  afterwards,  on  being  re- 
inforced, he  established  a  strict  blockade  of  the 
«tnall  port*  lying  between  Cape  St.  Mary's  and 
Algcsinis,  a  nieasuro  that  occasioned  the  ultimate 
mailing  of  the  combined  fleets,  and  the  destruc- 
tion that  afterwards  befell  them. 

Lord  Nelson,  having  returned  to  this  station  in 
September,  resumed  the  chief  command,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  his  "  dear  Coll"  was  to 
nerve  as  second  under  him.    Here  they  exerted 
themselves  to  allure  the  combined  fleets  from 
their  harbour  into  the  open  sea,  and  with  what 
success  Trafalgar   soon  witnessed.     It  was  a 
happy  event  for  England,  on  this  occasion,  that 
one  heart  and  one  soul  animated  her  two  brave 
commanders,  so  that  they  could  depend  upon  each 
other  with  the  most  implicit  confidence,  whatever 
might  bo  tho  emergency.    "  I  send  you,"  writes 
Nelson  before  the  battle,  "  my  plan  of  attack,  as 
far  as  a  man  dnro  venture  to  guess  at  the  very 
uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be  found  in ; 
but,  ray  dear  friend,  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at 
case  respecting  my  intentions,  and  to  give  full 
scope  to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them  into 
ctrect.     We  can,  my  dear  Coll,  have  no  little 
jealousies  ;  we  have  only  one  great  object  in  view, 
that  of  annihilating  our  enemies  and  getting  a 
glorious  peace  for  our  country.    No  man  has 
more  confidence  in  another  than  I  have  in  you." 
And  never  indeed  was  such  confidence  better  bo- 
stowed.    In  this  place,  however,  it  would  bo  un- 
necessary to  repeat  how  gallantly  he  led  the  Royal 
Sovereign  into  tho  midst  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  was  a  milo  distant,  and  with 
what  rapture  Nelson  exclaimed,  at  the  spectacle, 
"  See  how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  takes 
his  ship  into  action !  How  I  envy  him  !"  Equally 
unnecessary  it  would  be  to  particularise  the  diffe- 


rent ships  he  encountered,  and  tho  effects  his 
exertions  produced  upon  this  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  our  naval  victories.  Even  while 'he  was  in 
the  hottest  of  the  conflict,  before  tho  other  ships 
had  come  up,  and  while  he  was  encountered  by 
five  ships  at  once,  he  was  employed  at  one  time 
in  looking  to  the  safety  of  his  rigging,  at  an- 
other to  the  preservation  of  his  brave  crew,  and 
frequently  traversing  tho  quarter-deck,  and  look- 
ing along  the  guns  to  sec  that  they  were  properly 

Suited.  When  the  ships  of  the  lee  column  at 
lgth  overtook  him,  and  entered  into  action, 
they  thought  tho  Royal  Sovereign  must  have  as- 
suredly perished  in  such  an  unequal  conflict ;  and 
therefore  it  was  with  joy  and  astonishment  that 
they  saw  her  flag  still  flying  triumphantly  abovo 
the  smoko.  At  half-past  two,  when  tho  Santa 
Anna  struck,  Admiral  Collingwood  was  informed 
that  Lord  Nelson  had  been  wounded,  and  these 
tidings  were  accompanied  with  his  lordship's  last 
farewell.  44  My  heart,"  writes  Collingwood,  in 
his  despatch  immediately  after  tho  battle,  "is 
rent  with  the  most  poignant  grief  for  tho  death 
of  a  friend  to  whom,  by  many  years  of  intimacy, 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  his 
mind,  which  inspired  ideas  superior  to  the  com- 
mon race  of  men,  I  was  bound  by  the  strongest 
tics  of  affection—  a  grief  to  which  even  the  glorious 
occasion  on  which  ho  fell  does  not  bring  tho  con- 
solation which  perhaps  it  ought." 

Nelson' b  repeated  and  last  command  was  for 
the  British  fleet  to  anchor,  and  sonio  havo  pre- 
sumed to  throw  blamo  upon  Collingwood  because 
ho  did  not  anchor  accordingly.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  at  the  timo  the  order  was  given 
Nelson  was  lying  mortally  wounded  in  his  cabin, 
and  unaware  of  tho  stato  of  his  fleet.  Even  the 
Victory  was  at  this  time  so  cut  up  that  Bhc  was 
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incapable  of  being  anchored.  Instead  of  earing 
their  prizes  by  such  n  process,  both  victors  ana 
vanquished  would  probably  havo  sunk  together. 
Tho  danger  of  anchoring  on  a  loc-shoro  was  also 
enhanced  by  tho  circumstances  of  tho  heavy  gale 
of  wind  that  was  blowing,  and  tho  rapidity  with 
which  the  water  Bhools  in  tho  Bay  of  Cadiz. 
While  such  an  experiment  would  havo  been  dan- 
gerous even  for  sound  ships,  it  would  have  been 
imminently  so  for  ships  that  had  been  damaged 
by  such  a  victory  as  that  of  Trafalgar.  Besides, 
in  the  mere  article  of  seamanship — into  which  the 
question  resolves  itself— tho  experience  and  skill 
of  Collingwood  were  certainly  superior  to  those 
of  Nelson ;  and  these  qualities  were  best  exhibited 
in  withdrawing  the  fleet  from  a  dangerous  lee- 
shore  into  the  open  sea. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  carnage  of  battle 
to  those  indications  of  generosity  and  humanity 
that  sometimes  follow  it,  and  soften  its  alrooities. 
To  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  prison- 
ers as  much  as  possible,  Admiral  Colling  wood, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  tho  command,  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  offering  to  send  these 
men  to  the  hospitals  on  shore,  to  be  cured,  on  re- 
ceiving receipts  for  their  number,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  being  prisoners.  This  was 
gratefully  agreed  to  by  the  govornor.  Boats  were 
accordingly  sent  to  tho  ships  for  tho  wounded, 
and  the  necessary  promises  were  given  that  these 
men  should  not  serve  again  either  by  land  or  sea, 
until  they  should  be  regularly  exchanged.  Tho 
governor  also  offered  the  samo  accommodation  to 
the  wounded  Englishmen,  pledging  tho  Spanish 
honour  that  they  should  be  caroiully  attendod  to 
and  faithfully  returned — an  offer  that  was  accepted 
by  tho  conquerors,  and  of  which  they  had  no 
reason  to  repent.  Presents  of  fruit  and  wino 
were  liberally  sent  also  from  tho  shoro  to  the 
admiral  and  officers,  which  were  reciprocated  by 
an  English  cheese  and  a  cask  of  porter — groat 
rarities  at  that  timo  in  Cadiz.  How  happy  it 
would  bo  for  the  world  if  this  wero  tho  only 
species  of  warfare  between  rival  nations — a  con- 
tention of  benevolence  and  courtesy  ! 

In  consequence  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar, honours,  so  well  merited,  were  bestowed 
upon  Collingwood  with  no  stinted  measure.  The 
thanks  of  his  Majesty  were  officially  transmitted 
to  him  through  tho  lords  of  tho  Admiralty ;  ho 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  tho  title  of  Baron 
Collingwood  of  Calburno  and  Hethpoole,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  with  an  honourable 
augmentation  to  his  arms  ;  ho  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  tho  freedom 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  titles  and  honours,  a  pension  was 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament  of  £2000  per  annum 
for  his  own  life,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  deatli,  of 
£1000  per  annum  to  Lady  Collingwood,  and  of 
£500  per  annum  to  each  of  his  two  daughters. 

The  following  playful  remark  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  LadyCoDingwood,  after  his  acquisition 
of  rank,  reminds  us  of  tho  olevatcd  simplicity  of 
an  ancient  Roman :  "  I  suppose  I  must  not  be 
seen  to  work  in  my  garden  now;  but  tell  old 
Scott  (his  gardener)  that  ho  need  not  be  unhappy 
on  that  account.  Though  we  shall  never  be  ablo 
to  plant  tho  Nelson  potatoes,  wo  sliall  have  them 
of  some  other  sort,  and  right  noble  cabbages  to 
boot,  in  great  perfection."  At  this  time,  while 
his  fame  resounded  through  Europe,  he  was  so 


poor  that  there  was  scarcely  money  enoiu^h  at 
his  bankers  to  pay  the  usual  expense*  for  hi* 
patent  of  nobility.  His  exploits  hod  now  male 
his  life  a  desirable  prize  for  authorship,  and,  an 
application  being  made  to  him  for  this  parpjK. 
he  employed  a  friend  to  draw  up  a  memoir,  >.A 
which  lie  gives  tho  following  laughable  account:— 
"For  my  birth  and  parentage  he  his  wl-ctd 
two  or  three  chapters  of  BamfghU  if-ore  Can*: 
for  my  service  in  the  West  Indie*  and  on  the 
Spanish  Main  he  has  good  assistance  in  the  Hit- 
tori/  oj  the  Buccaneers ;  and  for  mv  sliipwmk  h: 
has  copied  a  great  deal  out  of  ftjli wn  O-w* . 
all  of  which,  with  a  few  anecdotes  from  tho  U:u 
of  the  Admirals,  a  littlo  distorted,  will  uiakc,  i 
nm  inclined  to  think,  a  very  respectable  piece  i 
biography!" 

After  the  victory,  by  which  the  navies  of 
France  and  Spain  might  be  said  to  havo  be» 
annihilated.  Lord  Collingwood  had  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  general  actios; 
still,  however,  his  exertions  were  of  the  m*: 
harassing  description,  as  the  blockade  of  the 
enemies'  coasts  was  so  rigidly  continued  that 
scarcely  one  of  their  ships  could  venture  to  *a 
without  boing  captured,  and  therefore,  instil 
of  returning  noma,  to  realise  those  beautiful 
visions  of  domestic  happiness  to  which  hit  heart 
was  so  much  alive,  tho  service  of  his  country  re- 
quired that  he  should  continuo  at  sea,  watching 
every  hostilo  port,  and  negotiating  with  ik 
several  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  powers 
that  were  cither  in  alliance  with  Britain,  or  at 
least  neutral. 

After  having  sustained  for  four  years  the  inra- 
sant  duties  that  were  imposed  upon  him  his  mid 
and  body  became  so  exhausted  by  sickness  (U> 
he  solicited  permission  to  resign  the  command. 
But  on  being  informed  that  his  sorviccs  were  still 
indispensable  ho  consented  to  linger  on,  alth'^t 
a  fatal  disease  was  growing  upon  him,  brou^' 
on  by  confinement  on  board  snip  and  continual 
bending  over  a  desk. 

At  length  an  immediate  return  to  EndiaJ 
was  declared  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preMT- 
vation  of  his  life,  and  ho  resigned  the  commsnl 
to  Hear- Admiral  Martin  on  tho  3rd  of  Mirrb, 
1810.  When  tho  Mile  de  Paris,  in  which  he  re- 
turned, was  warped  out  of  Port  Mahoa  be 
rallied  for  a  few  moments,  when  he  felt  himself 
out  at  sea,  and,  in  tho  hope  of  recovery,  said  '<> 
his  attendants,  "  Then  I  may  yot  live  tomcct  th' 
French  once  more."  But  this  was  only  the  U-t 
glimmer  of  a  dying  flamo  before  its  cxtinctiot- 
On  tho  7th,  when  there  was  a  heavy  swell,  snl 
when  a  fear  was  expressed  that  tho  motion  of  th? 
vessel  disturbed  him,  he  answered,  "I  am  now  :a 
a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb 
me  more.  I  am  dying,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  bo 
consolatory  to  you,  and  all  who  love  me,  to  s*1 
how  comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end." 
the  name  evening  he  expired,  having  attained  dw 
age  of  fifty-nine  years  nud  six  months. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  a  striking  associati'O 
between  the  steps  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  *•> 
that  in  every  case  tho  ono  had  become  the  succes- 
sor of  the  other.  Five  times  had  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  friend — in  tho  Loteestoffe,  the  Brutol. 
the  Badger,  the  Hinchinbroke,  and  in  the  chief 
command  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  E«n 
here,  however,  the  succession  was  not  to  censf,  *> 
that  "  in  death  they  were  not  divided,"  and  ha 
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was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  the  side  of 
hit*  beloved  pmlcccssor.  But  oven  a  nobler  asso- 
ciation than  this  exist*  in  their  characters,  so  that 
they  will  descend  to  posterity  united  ;  and  as  long 
as  the  British  flap  shall  wave,  or  the  achievements 
of  the  British  navy  be  recorded,  the  triumphs  of 
the  one  will  bo  connected  with  the  name  of  tho 
other,  and  tho  tale  of  Trafalgar  bo  the  common 
monument  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood. 


HIGHLAND  OFFICERS  IN  EGYPT. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  landing  of  the 
brave  72nd  Highland  Regiment  in  Egypt — how 
they  scrambled  through  the  surf  like  ducks,  drew 
up  in  good  order  in  front  of  tho  hottest  flro  of  the 
French,  beat  them,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country.  I  had  joined  the  72nd  just  before  their 
embarkation,  with  thirty  of  the  bravest  fellows, 
from  my  father's  estate  on  Speyside,  that  ever 
wore  tho  tartan.  After  our  landing  these  lads 
cheerfully  wadtd,  under  the  orders  of  their  young 
chieftain,  through  all  tho  oceans  of  sand  which 
we  traversed  until  we  reached  the  Pyramids. 

"  Forty  ages,"  cried  Bonaparte  to  his  sun-dried 
legions,  "  arc  looking  down  upon  you  from  their 
summits  ! "  Our  colonel  said  nothing  of  tho  kind. 
"  Keep  your  step,  my  lads,"  ho  cried  out  in 
Gaelic,  "  and  don  t  stare  at  thoso  great  hills  of 
stone,  as  if  you  had  never  seen  Cairngorm  or  Bon 
Nevis.  S'ud  mat !"  he  cried  to  the  pipers,  and 
they  blew  up  the  gatherings  of  the  different  clans, 
liko  a  Dutch  concert  performed  by  a  thousand 
furies.  On  we  dashed.  Highlandmen  shoulder  to 
shoulder ;  nothing  could  stand  before  us.  At  tho 
sound  of  "  Claymore ! "  the  French  flew  before  us 
like  a  whirlwind.  "Whether  it  was  tho  sand  which 
had  blinded  us,  or  the  heat  which  had  stupefied 
us,  1  know  not ;  but  a  large  body  of  Syrian  norso 
in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  heat  of  the  charge, 
separated  me  and  my  thirty  clansmen  from  the 
company  of  which  I  was  ensign,  and  to  which  my 
men  belonged.  I  shouted  tho  war-cry  of  our 
clan,  and  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  who  would 
not  havo  given  his  life  twice  over  for  the  son  of 
their  chief;  but  the  odds  were  fearfully  against 
us — a  wholo  squadron  of  powerful  men  and  horses 
to  one -and-thirty  Highland  youths!  Several  of 
my  fellows  were  wounded — none  of  them  danger- 
ously— before  we  were  finally  overcome  and  dis- 
armed. 

For  two  days  they  dragged  us  about  in  hun- 
ger and  wretchedness,  through  the  hot  sands  of 
tho  desert,  beforo  I  saw  the  heads  of  tho  bravo 
lads  who  had  been  my  playfellows  in  infitncy,  my 
companions  in  early  youth,  and  latterly  my  fel- 
low-soldiers, cut  off  ono  by  one  in  cold  blood  by 
the  crooked  sabres  of  the  Syrians.  I  supposed,  as 
far  as  in  such  a  moment  I  was  capable  of  think- 
ing, that,  like  Ulysses,  I  was  reserved  to  be  sacri- 
ficed the  last.  But  another  fate  awaited  me.  My 
jewelled  dirk  and  gold  epaulettes  had  acquainted 
them  with  my  rank ;  my  foster-brother  also  woro 
the  regimentals  of  a  sergeant ;  and  they  spared 
our  lives,  in  expectation  that  a  largo  ransom 
would  bo  given  for  us.  They  now  clad  us 
in  old  worn-out  garments  of  their  own,  shaved 
our  heads,  and  decorated  them  with  turbans  more 
filthy  than  tho  dirtiest  dishclout  1  ever  beheld, 
mounted  us  upon  asses,  and  in  this  guise  brought 
us  throe  times  under  tho  walls  of  Cairo,  where 


part  of  the  English  army  was,  and  then,  from  no 
motive  which  was  perceptible  to  us,  dragged  us 
back  into  the  desert. 

On  the  night  of  our  return  from  tho  third 
of  these  excursions — my  young  unformed  con- 
stitution (for  I  was  but  sixteen)  exhausted  by 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  grief— I  had  thrown  my- 
self on  the  sand,  under  the  entrance  of  a  sort 
of  cavern,  where  our  captors  had  deposited  us, 
while  they  lay  by  the  sides  of  their  norses  and 
kept  guard  without,  when  Ronald,  my  faith- 
ful foster-brother,  approached,  and  whispered  to 
me,  11  Master  Norman,  there's  a  woman  at  the 
other  end  of  tho  hole,  and  she's  waving  her  hand 
and  making  signals  to  you."  I  thought  the  poor 
fellow  had  become  delirious  from  his  sufferings ; 
but,  after  looking  steadily  for  some  moments  in 
the  direction  which  ho  pointed  out,  I  saw,  by  the 
clear  starlight  which  penetrated  tho  cave,  afemalo 
figure,  who  certainly  did  appear  endeavouring  to 
attract  my  attention. 

I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  advance 
towards  her,  for  it  was  impossible  that  our 
condition  could  be  made  much  worse  than  it 
was ;  she  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  gently  drew 
mo  through  an  opening  in  the  rock,  Roland 
keeping  close  behind  me.  For  a  few  moments 
wo  crept  after  her,  amidst  an  intolerable  choking 
sort  or  stench  and  dust,  through  what  seemed 
crumbling  wood — but  which  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  remnants  of  mummies  and  their 
cerements — when  we  inhaled  better  nir,  and  found 
oursolves  in  an  apartment  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  lighted  by  a  torch  formed  of  tho  resinous 
swaddlings  of  the  dead.  It  was  inhabited  by  our 
protectress,  her  husband  and  family,  who  were 
Coptic  Christians,  descendants,  as  their  flat  negro 
faces  and  woolly  nair  testified,  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  Egypt.  They  now  found 
a  dwelling  in  the  tombs  of  the  people  who  had 

E hindered  their  forefathers,  and  means  of  support 
y  the  traffic  which  they  made  of  their  embalmed 
bodies.  My  brother  officers  had  employed  them 
to  ascertain  my  fate  ;  and  for  some  days  they  had 
followed  and  watched  tho  savages  who  had  us  in 
their  power  before  an  opportunity  offered  to  effect 
our  release.  We  remained  with  them  in  conceal- 
ment for  a  few  days,  until  the  Syrians  had  left  tho 
neighbourhood,  when  they  guided  us  to  Cairo, 
where  we  were  hailed  as,  what  in  fact  we  were, 
men  risen  from  the  grave.  I  amply  rewarded  the 
Copts ;  and  of  my  travels  in  the  desert  little 
traces  now  remain  but  the  recollection  of  tho  un- 
timely fato  of  my  bravo  and  unfortunate  clans- 
men. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLICTIOK  OF 

C m  Incibtnfs  in  Ifatad  #  ggiliturn  £tff. 

♦ 

THE  PENITENT  TAB. 

At  tho  attack  of  the  Holder  tho  seamen  sent 
on  shore  to  assist  in  drawing  the  guns  up  tho 
beach  were  covered  by  a  body  of  grenadiers.  Ono 
of  these  having  dropped,  a  tar  started  from  his 
gun  and  examined  tho  body,  and,  finding  tho 
man  was  dead,  declared  ho  would  tako  his  place. 
Having  stripped  off  tho  grenadier's  bolt  and 
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cartouche  box,  and  equipped  himself  therewith, 
he  seized  hU  firelock,  and  began  loading  ana 
firing  at  the  enemy.  Six  times  he  discharged  hig 
piece,  each  time  bringing  down  his  man.  At 
length  he  dropped  himself,  and  was  carried  on 
board  the  hospital  ship  to  be  amputated,  having 
received  a  ball  through  his  knee.  This  was  not 
all :  he  was  told  that  ho  must  be  brought  to  trial 
for  having  deserted  his  post  and  taken  upon 
himself  a  task  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty.  "  But, 
please  your  honour,"  replied  the  gallant  follow, 
M  I  killed  six  of  them."  "That  may  be,"  said 
'  his  captain,  "but  you  flow  from  your  quarters." 
"Then,  please  your  honour,"  rejoined  Jack,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  "forgivo  mo  this 
"  I  will  kill  no  more  of  them." 


A  CURE  FOR  OPHTHALMIA. 

Ophthalmia  was  at  one  timo  very  prevalent 
in  a  certain  corps,  but  the  surgeon  (an  old  bird) 
suspected  that  the  symptoms  were  artificially 
produced  to  obtain  the  patients'  discharge  from 
the  army.  Instead,  therefore,  of  using  medical 
treatment,  he  onclosed  the  head  of  every  suf- 
ferer in  a  tin  case,  or  canister,  which  permitted  a 
supply  of  food  and  drink  to  be  swallowed,  but 
did  not  allow  him  to  have  access  to  his  eyes. 
The  canisters  were  locked,  and  Mr.  C.  kept  the 
key  of  each  in  his  own  possession ;  they  were, 
of  course,  not  taken  off  during  the  night.  In  a 
short  time  after  he  commenced  tho  use  of  the  tin 
helmets  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  ophthalmia 
in  the  corps ! 

A  THOROUGH  BRITOX. 

Oh  tho  "Glorious  First  of  June"  the  Marl- 
borough  got  so  severely  handled  by  the  enemy 
that  sho  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck.  J  ust  after 
her  mainmast  was  carried  away  a  British  game- 
cock on  board  flew  upon  the  stump,  and  began  to 
flap  his  wings  and  crow  with  such  defiant  energy 
that  the  crew,  re-animated  by  his  example,  fought 
with  additional  bravery  until  victory  crowned 
their  efforts.  Tho  undaunted  cock  remained  un- 
hurt, and  when  the  Mnrlbomugh  reached  Ply- 
mouth he  was  presented  to  Lord  Lennox,  who 
placed  him  in  a  walk,  where  he  for  a  long  time 
strutted  with  a  silver  collar  round  his  neck  de- 
scriptive of  tho  manner  in  which  he  had  sup- 
ported the  honour  of  tho  British  flag. 

LIBERALITY  OK  LOUD  KELSOX. 

The  dukedom  of  Bronte,  with  which  Lord 
Nelson  was  presented  for  his  services  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  was  estimated  at  tho  annual  value  of 
£.5000.  Out  of  this  sum  ho  directed  that  £2000 
per  annum  should  bo  devoted  to  tho  use  of  the 
peasants  on  tho  estate,  whoso  dress  and  comforts 
were  thus  made  superior  to  thoso  of  any  other 
peasants  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

AX  HEROIC  WIKB. 

To  procure  his  discharge  from  tho  army  by  bo- 
coming  disabled,  a  soldier  commenced  tho  ampu- 
tation of  a  thumb,  but  his  heart  failed  him  before 
he  had  completed  his  purpose,  and  the  operation 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  his  wife ! 


A  soldier's  oratitudb. 

Marshal  D'Armont,  having  taken  tho  town 
of  Crodon,  gave  orders  that  every  Spaniard  found 
in  tho  garrison  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  Al- 
though death  was  threatened  as  tho  penalty,  an 


English  soldier  ventured  to  save  one  of  these  un- 
fortunate men,  and  was  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  for  the  offence,  where  he  declared  lhat  he 
was  ready  to  suffer  death,  provided  the  life  of  the 
Spaniard  was  spared.  Being  asked  why  be  wu 
so  much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  hit 
cnomy,  he  replied.  "  Because  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion he  once  saved  my  life."  The  marshal  wa* 
so  pleased  at  this  evidence  of  tho  soldier's  grati- 
tude that  he  at  once  pardoned  both  hirn  and  the 
man  he  had  saved. 


&alfs  of  i\t  (Jump  Jfirt  211ft  i\t 

Quarter-gull. 
■  ♦  — ' 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  HlLLTARD,  Author  of  "Tales  In  the  Cafctn." 
CHAPTER  XIX. — ADVBXTTRES  IX  THE  FOREST. 

Before  Phil  could  give  his  two  compn.ni<c« 
any  further  information  concerning  the  var:  spin 
there  was  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  screaming 
from  the  scattered  monkeys,  followed  by  a  terrine 
roar  from  a  near  patch  of  marshy  vegetation.  The 
next  instant  a  jot  black  tiger  of  immense  sue 
sprang  from  the  tall  grass  and  cones  of  the 
jungle,  and,  with  another  and  louder  roar,  cleared 
more  than  a  dozen  feet  at  the  bound,  and  darted 
full  on  Bill,  who  had  hastily  retreated  n  few  steps 
elevating  his  piece  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cow 
its  head. 

With  such  an  impetus,  however,  oome  an  th? 
savage  beast  that  m  an  instant  the  rifle  was 
dashed  from  his  hands,  and  the  unfortunate  boat- 
swain hurled  stunned  and  bleeding  on  the  earth. 
The  next  moment  the  tiger  flung  itself  ah>ng  th- 
body  of  its  victim,  and,  with  its  tongue  hanging 
from  its  slimy  jaws,  howled  savage  defiance  st 
Phil  and  the  mate. 

The  situation  was  in  every  way  critical,  and  mart 
perilous  for  tho  poor  sailor,  and  Phil  for  a  mo- 
ment was  undecided  how  to  act.  Any  offensive 
movement  on  his  or  Ben's  Dart  might  cause  the 
tiger  to  scire  its  victim  ana  rush  with  him  into 
the  jungle,  which  was  known  to  swarm  with 
ferocious  monsters. 

Nor  was  this  tho  worst  of  the  situation. 
Should  Bill  recover  consciousness,  and  make  tht 
slightest  motion,  his  fate  would  be  instantly 
sealed,  for  those  hideous  fangs  would  be 
in  his  throat,  and  all  aid  rendered  abortive. 

"  Come  behind  me,  Ben,  and,  as  quietly  as  res 
can,  fix  your  bayonet,"  Phil  colled  in  an  under- 
tone to  his  companion.  "  Don't  lurn  from  the 
beast,  but  step  back,  then  rest  your  rifle  on  my 
shoulder,  and  wait  for  the  word.' 

While  Ben  was  cautiously  executing  this  ma- 
noeuvre Phil  slowly  drew  his  bayonet,  and,  as  be 
locked  it  on  the  niuzzlo  of  his  piece,  gradually 
sank  on  his  knee.  By  tho  time  that  Ben  had 
taken  his  place  ss  directed  Phil  had  raised  and 
pointed  his  rifle  at  one  of  those  red  eyeballs  that 
glared  so  savagely  on  him  and  his  prcparations. 

"  Take  a  steady  aim  between  the  eve*.  Be  a, 
and  when  you  have  got  your  sight  speak." 

"  KighO' 
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"  Together,  remember ;  then  take  your  place  by 
ic.   One,  two,  three  !" 
The  how  l  that  instantly  followed  the  last  word 
was  60  wild  and  shrill  that  it  almost  drowned 
the  report  of  the  piece*. 

The  next  instant  tho  tiger  was  seen  seated  erect 
on  Bill's  legs,  fiercely  striking  first  tho  air,  then 
its  face,  with  its  foro-paws,  and  growling  with 
rage  and  agony. 

As  tho  smoke  cleared  ofT,  tho  tiger,  in  one  of 
the  furious  plunges  of  its  head  from  side  to  Hide, 
caught  sight  of  its  persecutors.  As  if  forgotting 
its  agony  in  its  passion,  with  one  powerful  leap 
it  bounded  like  an  avalanche  on  Phil  and  Ben, 
who,  kneeling  side  by  Bide,  with  their  bayonets 
raised,  waited  the  expected  shock. 

Phil  had  barely  time  to  urge  Ben  to  keep  firm 
when  the  huge  animal  seemed  for  a  second  to 
hang  above  them,  and  then  fell,  receiving  both 
blades  in  its  chest  at  the  same  instant,  and  so 
close  together  thnt  the  weapons  grated  in  its 
body.  Such  was  tho  force,  however,  with  which 
the  brute  fell,  and  so  strong  was  its  tenacity  of 
life,  that,  though  Phil's  bayonet  protruded  behind 
the  shoulder,  both  men  were  hurled  to  the  ground, 
Phil  on  his  back,  and  Ben  with  his  face  to  tho 
earth,  with  the  tiger  on  his  back,  its  feet  tearing 
deep  ruts  in  the  ground,  and  its  teeth  savagely 
buried  in  the  knapsack,  which  Ben,  most  pro- 
videntially for  himself,  had  strapped  behind 
him. 

Exhausted  from  tho  weight  of  tho  animal,  and 
half  blinded  with  the  blood,  Phil  dragged  him- 
self  uninjured  from  the  death-struggles  of  the 
still  formidable  beast,  and,  hastily  wiping  his  eyes, 
drew  his  rovolvcr,  and  watched  anxiously  for  an 
opportunity  to  rescue  his  faithful  friend. 

As  he  stood  with  the  levelled  tube  ready  to  firo 
the  uninjured  eye  of  the  struggling  beast,  though 
tilled  with  blood,  was  lifted  with  a  savage  glare 
to  his  face,  the  iaws  for  ono  second  ceasing  to 
rend  the  knapsack  and  the  nails  to  dig  the  sand. 

Did  ho  meditate  ono  last  and  murderous  spring? 
On  that  point  Phil  did  not  pause  to  speculate, 
but  in  quick  succession  discharged  two  of  his 
barrels  into  the  forehead.  A  quick  shudder  ran 
like  a  wavo  through  the  animal's  body,  tho  head 
dropped,  and  the  next  moment  the  carcase  settled 
into  tho  rigidity  of  death  by  the  aide  of  the  half- 
euffocated  mate. 

"  You  may  move  now,  Ben,  if  all  tho  wind 
isn't  crushed  out  of  you,  cried  Phil,  stooping  to 
give  a  helping  hand. 

"  Is  the  black  devil  gone  ?"  muttered  Ben,  as  ho 
suddenly  rolled  himself  over,  and  then  sat  up, 
looking  about  him  with  a  most  rueful  expression 
of  countenance. 

"  He's  not  gone  far,  for  there  he  is,  you  see;  but, 
if  you  are  no  worse  than  having  the  wind  knocked 
out  of  you,  get  on  your  pins,  for  I  want  to  see 
how  much  of  tho  inside  of  that  knapsack  tho 
hungry  brute  has  loft." 

"The  knapsack}-"  cried  Ben,  getting  on  his 
foot  and  putting  his  hand  behind  him.  "  "Why, 
who's  been  a  tearing  my  best  slop  jacket  i 
There's  a  hole  big  enough  to  stow  away  a  sou'- 
wester; and  as  for  tho  knapsack,  shiver  my 
daylights  if  there's  a  shred  of  it  left."  And  Bon 
began  to  unbucklo  the  article  in  question. 

"  I  hope  the  brute  hasn't  bit  through  tho 
brandy-flask,  for  I  want  some  for  poor  Bill  there, 
to  have  got  an  awkward  shake." 


"  No,  governor,  here  you  are,  safe  and 
and  I'm  blessed  if  it  isn't  tho  only  thing  not 
smashed  up.  Ay,  to  be  sure ;  poor  Bill,  I'd  nigh 
forgot  him." 

"How  are  you  now,  old  messmate?"  asked 
Philip,  kneeling  by  tho  side  of  his  boatswain, 
who  with  open  eyes  was  staring  in  a  half-be- 
wildered manner  at  the  sky.  "  Got  a  shake,  I 
take  it,  Bill,  from  that  black  tiger ;  his  claws,  I 
see,  havo  cut  up  your  cheek  a  bit,  but  that  will 
soon  get  all  right.  Here,,lad,  take  a  pull  at  this 
brandy ;  it'll  bring  tho  life  back  to  you  again  in 
no  time."  And,  pouring  some  of  the  spirit 
down  the  throat  of  his  companion,  he  handed 
the  flnsk  to  Ben,  saying  as  ho  did  so,  "  Pull 
away,  old  boy  ;  you've  had  an  ugly  shake  too." 

"  I'm  all  right,  skipper,"  muttered  Bill,  sud- 
denly sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  head.  "It 
wouldn't  be  a  scratch  on  tho  chops  as  would 
make  me  cry  out.  Howsomever,  you've  dono  mo 
another  good  turn,  Muster  Philip,  and  Bill  Hal- 
liday  ain't  the  chap  to  forget  it.'' 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  Bill,  for  Ben  had  quite 
as  much  to  do  in  saving  you  as  I  had,"  Phil  re- 
plied. 

"  Ay,  ay ;  I  knows  you  both  had  a  hand  in  tho 
matter,  but  there  was  only  one  as  had  a  head  in  it. 
I  warn't  altogether  so  groggy  when  fust  tho  beast 
sot  on  me  as  I  was  afterwards,  and  I  hoard  all 
ye  had  to  say,  though  I  wern't  able  to  speak, 
and  just  as  I  see  Ben  get  behind  you  I  s wounded 
right  away." 

"  Right  you  are,  Bill ;  it  was  all  the  governor's 
doings,  ana  he's  just  got  mo  out  of  another  close 
hitch,  but  neither  you  nor  I  arc  liko  to  let  it 
Blip,"  Ben  added,  with  some  degree  of  emotion. 

"You  forget,  Ben,  tho  wreck  of  the  foretop, 
and  Ben  has  let  slip  tho  day  in  the  pinnace, 
when  he  stood  between  me  and  Nixon's  brutal 
order,"  rejoined  Philip. 

"  No,  I'll  bo  hanged  if  I  do,  or  the  biscuits 
you  gave  me  when  wo  was  on  short  allowance," 
ejaculated  Bill. 

H  Come,  come,  lads,  no  more  compliments ;  we 
understand  one  another,  and  I  know  well  enough 
that  cither  of  you  would  do  tho  samo  for  me. 
But  come,  I  know  you  aro  a  flrst-rato  butcher, 
Bill,  so  you  and  Ben  flay  that  beast  for  me,  for 
I've  set  my  mind  on  having  his  skin." 

"  Do  it  ?  I  should  think  so.  Here,  mote,  lend 
us  a  hand,  and  I'll  have  his  Sunday  coat  off  in 
the  turning  of  a  marlingspike." 

Taking  a  piece  of  stout  lino  from  his  pocko% 
Bill  hobbled  towards  tho  prostrate  tiger,  and, 
after  venting  his  personal  feeling  by  a  hearty 
kick  in  the  ribs,  withdrew  the  weapons  that  had 
been  left  in  the  body,  and  then  passed  a  hitch 
round  each  hind  leg,  threw  tho  rope  over  a 
bough,  and,  aided  by  Ben,  raised  tho  carcaso  bit 
by  bit  as  he  required  it  for  tho  operation  of  skin- 
ning. 

Whilo  the  two  mon  wero  thus  engaged  Phil 
collected  the  rifles,  and,  having  cleaned  and 
loaded  each,  was  ready  to  proceed  as  Bill  finished 
his  task.  Having  rolled  the  hide  into  a  small 
compact  compass,  Bill  was  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing it  over  his  shoulders  when  a  sudden  gesture 
from  their  leader  attracted  the  instant  attention 
of  both,  and  made  them  grasp  their  rifles  with 
renewed  vigour. 

"  Stand  close,  lads;  our  adventures  aro  not  over 
yet ;  that  bit  of  jungle  is  alive  with  game  or  wild 
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beasts.  Sec  how  the  canes  are  swaying,  like — "  ; 

Btfor'.-,  however,  he  oould  complete  the  sentence  , 
a  number  of  pheasant*,  turkeys,  peacocks,  and 
hare*  rushed  from  the  cover,  fol.owed  imme- 
diately after  by  a  number  of  gazelles,  antelopes, 
and  deer.     A  moment  later  a  splendid  stag, 
whose  antlers  had  been  risible  fur  some  time 
above  the  waving  jungle,  made  a  clear  bound  i 
iatu  the  open,  and,  turning  his  crested  head  and  j 
quivering  nostrils  to  note  the  direction  taken  by  ' 
the  htrd,  drew  hituself  np  to  make  a  forward 
Hp  ring-,  when  Phil  raised  hut  piece  and  fired,  and, 
with  a  bound  that  took  him  high  off  the  ground, 
the  stag  fell  dead  on  his  side. 

Before  the  sportsmen  could  rah  forward  to  ' 
give  the  finishing  stroke  and  divide  the  throat  of 
the  quarry  another  formidable  danger  assailed 
theiu.    Breaking  through  the  jungle  at  a  heavy  ; 
trot,  and  filling  the  forest  with  discordant  bellow-  ; 
iijgs,  some  huge  beast  could  bo  traced  crushing 
down  all  beforo  it,  and  leaving  behind  a  lane  of  j 
trampled  grass  and  broken  canes  to  show  its 
course. 

Phil  had  only  time  to  close  with  his  companions  , 
when  a  huge  rhinoceros,  nearly  as  largo  as  a  ' 
hippopotamus,  and  hardly  inferior  to  the  ele- 
phant in  strength,  with  its  one  curved  horn, 
small  eyes,  and  erect  pointed  ears,  the  formidable 
species  peculiar  to  Java,  burst  through  and  rushed 
on  them,  with  that  steady  but  irres  is  table  trot  that 
beam  down  all  before  it. 

Powerful  as  the  rhinoceros  is,  and  a  match  for 
the  most  ferocious  denizen  of  the  jungle  or  forest, 
it  is  usually  inoffensive,  and,  except  when  greatly 
excited,  seldom  attacks  an  enemy,  and  still  more 
rarely  man.  This  fact  Philip  knew  well,  and 
also  that  when  enraged  the  elephant  himself 
often  falls  before  its  tremendous  weight  and  the 
ripping  power  of  that  destructive  horn. 

It  was  consequently  with  more  alarm  than  ho 
cared  to  express  that  Phil  observed — by  the  round 
carbuncle  eyes,  that  seemed  actually  to  glow  with 
latent  fire;  by  tho  contracted  lip,  showing  the 
frightful  tusks;  by  tho  head,  so  bent  fur  tho 
charge  as  to  bring  the  curved  horn  in  line  to  give 
tho  fatal  rip;  and  by  the  folds  of  loose  skin,  that 
rose  and  fell  as  tho  animal  approached— that  the 
monster  had,  by  some  previous  encounter,  been 
irritated  to  a  state  of  madnoss. 

To  oppose  an  animal  like  tho  rhinoceros  in  such 
n  state  would  have  been  a  wanton  destruction  of 
their  own  livos,  and  Phil,  as  ho  saw  and  compre- 
hended all  the  peril  of  their  situation,  had  onlv 
time  to  shout,  "  Fly,  lads!  for  your  lives,  fly  ! 
when  tho  hugo  beast  closed  on  him.  Deeming 
tho  hido  to  bo  more  soft  and  pervious  at  tho  angle 
where  tho  fulds  fell  over  the  ordinary  cuticle  of 
tho  body,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escaping  tho 
Animal's  fury,  now  only  a  few  feet  from  him, 
Phil  advanced  one  foot  to  givo  greater  firmness 
to  his  banc,  and  lowering  iris  bayonet  thrust  it 
with  all  his  might  into  the  crease  where  tho 
raised  plait  covered  tho  neck  and  shoulder. 

But,  forgetful  of  the  immense  power  of  the 
rhinoceros  when  at  it*  heavy  swinging  pace, 
Phil  wan  perfectly  unprepared  for  what  followed. 
In  an  instant  tho  riflo  snapped  off  at  the  muzzle 
and  flew  over  his  head,  while  every  bone  in  his 
arms  and  shoulders  felt  as  if  broken  or  dislocated, 
and,  with  an  aching  iar  running  through  his 
spine,  he  felt  himself  hurled  high  in  the  air  and 
Hung  on  tho  earth  over  tho  animal's  back. 


With  a  brain  giddy  with  the  somersault  and 
the  heavy  fall,  with  his  arms  powerless  and 
racked  with  pain,  and  with  just  enough  of  <xn- 
pciousness  left  to  know  that  the  next  moraot 
would  end  his  career,  he  beheld  the  infuriated 
beast  wheel  suddenly  round  and  approach  him 
with  open  mouth.  Closing  his  eyes,  he  waited 
with  as  much  fortitude  as  youth  could  summon 
to  its  aid  for  that  savage  gore  that,  with  ens 
eharp  agony,  was  to  end  life's  fitful  dream. 

Obedient  to  their  leader's  order  to  fly,  the  malt 
and  boatswain  had  hurried  frum  the  spot  in  op- 
posite directions,  believing  that  Phil  would  tab 
the  same  precaution  and  avoid  the  savage  bruUu 
Bill,  however,  having  some  misgiving*,  and  re- 
membering how  close  the  rhinoceros  was  upon 
his  captain,  was  the  first  to  turn,  and  just  in 
time  tu  see  the  futile  attempt  made  to  bring  the 
monster  to  bay. 

Without  a  thought  of  the  danger  to  bitwK, 
and  only  glorying  tn  the  opportunity  of  showing 
his  gratitude  to  nis  young  captain,  Bill  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and,  springing  over  Phil's  body, 
was  ready  to  encounter  the  returning  animal 
before  it  had  gained  half  the  distance  towards 
the  helpless  victim. 

At  sight  of  a  fresh  antagonist  the  rhinoceros 
drew  up  its  lips  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of 
teeth  and  tusks,  and,  slightly  increasing  its  speed, 
gave  forth  one  of  its  long  and  terrible  roars. 

Without  an  instant's  delay  Bill  charged  on  hii 
enemy,  and  thrust  the  bayonet  and  more  thsa 
half  the  length  of  the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  into  the 
open  mouth  and  throat,  transfixing  the  tongze 
and  palate,  and,  drawing  the  trigger,  discharged 
the  piece  into  the  animal's  body.  AB  this  had 
been  effected  almost  before  the  collision  had  taka 
place,  for  the  noxt  instant  Bill  was  hurled  stac- 
gering  backwards  for  several  yards,  and  finally 
flung  exhausted  on  his  back  on  the*  earth. 

Springing  up  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  touched 
the  ground.  Bill  found  the  mate  close  at  his  sic, 
ready  to  take  his  share  in  the  fray.  The  rhi- 
noceros, however,  though  it  still  roared  m>ir* 
terribly  than  ever,  seemed  to  have  resigned  all 
offensive  operations.  Having  bit  off  the  butt  of 
the  rifle,  it  was  using  tho  most  violent  efforts  tv 
drag  from  its  throat  the  weapon  so  firmly  lodgwi 
there,  but,  failing  after  several  useless  attempts 
it  turned  abruptly  round  and  mode  fur  another 
part  of  the  jungle,  where,  still  bellowing  luudli, 
it  wus  immediately  lost  to  sight. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  two  men  was  unboundc ' 
when,  by  tho  retreat  of  the  rhinoceros,  they  w^re 
ablo  to  aevoto  their  undivided  attention  to  their 
youthful  commander,  whoso  situation  they  begj.- 
to  fear  was  most  serious,  for  neither  sound  t.*- 
motion  betrayed  his  existence. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  lads,"  Phil  murmured  b 
a  faint  voice,  as  Ben  and  Bill  knelt  at  his  «Jd  •. 
thoir  anxious  faces  growing  visibly  b!i<  rter  -is 
thoy  heard  his  welcome  voice  ana  not<d  vL--1 
smilo  that  played  over  his  pallid  face. 

"  Tho  Lord  bo  thanked  for  hearing  you  speak 
again,"  ejaculated  Ben  as  the  glad  sound  fell  ca 
his  ear. 

"  Amen  to  that,"  responded  Bill,  with  ghVenirc 
eyes.  "  I  was  nigh  aleard  the  infernal  brute  i 
made  on  ond  on  you." 

"  Thanks,  lads.  First  give  me  a  sip  of  the 
brandy,  if  there's  any  left.  That  will  d<»,'*  Le 
added  after  imbibing  a  portion  of  the  spirit. 
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"  Next,  you,  Bill,  feel  if  my  arm  is  broken  on 
your  side,  while  Ben  does  the  same  on  his,  fof  I 
cannot  move  them  yet.  I  feel  the  brandy,  though, 
working  into  my  toes  and  fingers.  My  arms  aro 
all  right,  and  I  shall  be  myself  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  never  had  such  a  shaking  in  my  life ;  I  feel 
from  head  to  heel  as  if  I  had  been  galvanised. 
Koll  me  over,  Ben,  on  my  left  side  ;  thank  you, 
thank  you,"  ho  continued  in  a  voice  rapidly 
gaining  strength. 

4  4  How  do  you  fed  now,  skipper  ?" 

"I  am  getting  better  fast,  Bill,  and  by  the 
time  you  ran  cut  a  bough  or  bamboo  to  carry  off 
our  game  yonder,"  looking  towards  the  dead  stag, 
"  I  shall  be  fit  to  trudge  with  you.  See,  I  can  use 
my  legs  now.  Turn  me  on  my  right  side,  Bill, 
nnd  then  set  to  work.  I  shall  bo  well  in  ten 
minutes.  Hurrah !"  he  shouted,  in  his  delight 
at  finding  himself  with  unbroken  bones. 

Having  cut  a  couple  of  strong  bamboos  and 
bound  them  together,  the  two  men  suspended  tho 
stag  by  the  legs,  finding  room  for  tho  rolled-up 
hide.  "When  all  was  ready  they  returned  to  their 
commandcr,  who  had  raised  himself  up  and  was 
rigorously  rubbing  his  jarred  members. 

"  A  hot  bath  and  a  good  curry-combing  whon 
vre  get  on  board  will  put  me  all  "to  rights.  Just 
lend  me  a  hand  to  get  on  my  net,  and  then  I'll 
shoulder  my  riflo  and  march,"  Phil  exclaimed. 

Having  complied  with  this  request,  Ben  and 
Bill  raised  the  pole  with  its  weight  of  spoil,  and, 
headed  by  Phil,  who  still  felt  the  violence  of  his 
shake,  proceeded  in  close  order  through  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


VALE  OF  FOISOX. 


After  about  half  an  hour's  march,  and  leaving 
the  forest  behind  them,  tho  throe  friends  came 
upon  a  sequestered  plain,  shut  in  by  high  hills 
nnd  a  number  of  lofty  trees,  with  a  native  guard- 
house half  hid  in  tho  over" 


hanging  foliage. 
>ad  led  from  tho  guard- 


A  well-beaten  narrow  road 
house  under  an  embowering  vista  of  cedars  and 
teak,  tlirough  a  circlo  of  inner  hills,  to  a  spot 
■watched  over  .with  special  care  by  a  body  of  some 
dozen  Mahometan  soldiers.  A  board  nailed  be- 
tween two  trees  bore  in  lar^o  and  conspicuous 
characters  the  two  words,  "  Gueva  Upas,'1  or  tho 
Vale  of  Poibon. 

As  tho  three  men  halted  before  the  entranco  to 
this  dreary  but  romantic  spot  tho  sound  of  a 
gong  and  the  hateful  noise  of  a  tom-tom  \\  i  re 
heard  approaching  from  a  portion  of  the  forest, 
nr.d  directly  afterwards  a  procession  composed  of 
half  a  elozen  prisoners,  with  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind them,  escorted  by  about  twice  as  many 
soldiers,  each  armed  with  a  huge  two-handed 
Rcimetar,  mado  its  appearance  round  tho  angle  of 
the  road. 

"  What  aro  they  going  to  do  with  them  half- 
starved  wretches  of  prisoners,  I  wondor,"  mused 
Ben  aloud. 

"  Why,  to  cut.  off  their  heads,  to  be  sure.  Don' t 
you  seo  them  great  broad  knives  on  their  shoul- 
ders r"  retorted  Bill. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  governor  r"  asked 
Ben  as  tho  procession  passed  them  in  solemn 
silence,  the  two  musicians,  with  the  gong  and 
tom-tom,  having  thrown  their  instruments  over 
their  shoulders  on  coming  in  sight  of  tho  guard- 
house. 


Before  replying  to  his  mate's  question  Phil 
took  a  long  look  at  the  melancholy  proression, 
turned  his  eye  again  to  tho  great  painted  board, 
and  then  said — 

"  I  think  I  understand  the  whole  meaning  of 
this  wretched  sight,  and,  as  none  of  us  may  ever 
have  another  opportunity  of  seeing  Java  law 
carried  out,  hang  up  your  game  on  these  trees,  and 
let  us  follow  those  half-starved  criminals,  while  I 
explain  what  I  know  of  tho  matter." 

"But  these  ain't  Dutch  soldiers,"  remarked 
the  boatswain  as  ho  and  Ben  on  either  side  of 
Phil  followed  the  procession,  which,  curving  round 
an  inner  circle  of  hills,  eventually  led  to  the  top 
of  the  range,*almost  opposite  to  and  about  half  a 
mile  in  a  straight  line  from  the  avenue  and  guard- 
house. 

"  No,  Bill ;  they  aro  native  troops.  Though 
the  Dutch  are  masters  of  the  island,  they  only 
occupy  a  small  portion  of  it ;  the  rest  belongs  to 
two  native  sovereigns,  one  called  an  emperor  and 
the  other  a  sultan.  Both,  however,  pay  tributo  to 
the  Dutch,  but  govern  their  four  millions  of  sub- 
jects according  to  their  own  laws.  Bche'ading 
criminals  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  execution  in 
Java,  but  there  are  other  offences  punished  by  a 
more  horrible,  because  a  lingering,  death  ;  these 
men  are  going  to  suffer  that  late. 

"What  in  it  called  r" 

"  The  Upas,  or  death  by  poison.  Java  is  full 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  besides  those  in  active  opera- 
tion. Thore  is  one  of  these  old  volcanoes,  or  ex- 
tinct craters,  which  I  have  read  about,  that  is 
always  giving  off  deadly  vapours  that  never  rise' 
above  a  certain  height  from  tho  ground  and  kill 
everything  below  their  level.  Only  those  who  have 
.committed  certain  crimes  are  condemned  to  this 
death.  How  they  aro  put  in  1  don't  know,  but 
there  is  onlv  one  way  out,  and  that  is  guarded 
by  soldiers.' r 

"And  is  this  here  that  place— tho  dried-up 
crater  h"  inquired  BiU. 

"  Tho  name  at  the  entrance,  1  Gueva  Upas,'  or 
1  Tho  Vale  of  Poison,'  the  guard-house,  and  this 
double  circlo  of  hills,  with  those  condemned 
wretches,  make  me  believe  we  have  stumbled  on 
the  actual  spot." 

"See,  governor,  see!"  ejaculated  Ben,  who, 
though  listening  to  Phil's  narrative,  kept  his 
eyes  rivetted  on  tho  troop  before  them,  who,  liko 
a  body  of  mutes,  proceeded  at  a  uniform  pace, 
and  without  the  utterance  of  a  sound.  "They've 
halteel  just  about  the  centre  of  this  circle  of 
hills." 

The  next  moment  the  path  opened  on  the  ridge 
or  apex  of  the  surrounding  hills,  enclosing  a  cir- 
cular plain  or  valley  nearly  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Tho  soldiers  and  their  prisoners  had 
halted  about  a  hundred  yards  from  where  Phil 
and  his  companions  stexxl.  Grasping  firmly  the 
saplings  and  stunted  trees  that  grew  on  the  mar- 
f  tho  hill-top,  the  threo  peered  over  tho 
ik  and  down  into  the  chasm  below. 
So  profoundly  absorbed  was  each  by  what  ho 
saw  that  it  was  some  minutes  before  a  word  was 
uttered.  The  boatswain,  howover,  tho  least  ro- 
mantic of  the  three,  was  tho  first  to  break  tho 
silence,  which  he  did  with  tho  exclamation — 

"  So  help  my  Davy  if  it  don't  look  for  all  tho 
world  liko  a  big  punch-bowl:  tho  sides  aro 
smooth  and  sheer  up  as  a  tea -cup ;  that  big  tree 
in  tho  middle,  a  bending  over  to  leeward  at  tho 
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top,  looks  for  all  the  world  like  the  toddy-ladle ; 

and  them  green  and  whito  things  all  ovor  the 
bottom  just  like  great  lumps  o'  sugar  and  lemons. 
'Well,  it  is  a  curious  place!" 

"  There's  something  I  can't  understand  in  this 
place,  governor— something  that  gives  mo  the 
shivers— somethiug  awful  like  about  it  that  makes 
me  sick,"  observed  the  more  sensitive  mate. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  a  ghastly  sight  indeed,"  replied  Phil 
mournfully,  "  and  a  remarkablo  place  too :  it  is 
almost  a  perfect  oval,  and,  though  from  top  to 
bottom  it  isn't  less  than  ten  fathoms,  the  face  of 
the  surrounding  hills  is  as  smooth  as  if  cut  with 
a  chisel ;  the  bottom  is  as  flat  as  a  bewling-green. 
Ay,  it's  quite  fifty  foot  deep,"  he  niused.  "  That 
solitary  tree,"  he  resumed,  "growing  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  and  arching  over  high  abovo 
the  rim,  like  the  stem  of  a  punch-ladle,  as  Bill 
says,  is  no  doubt  the  celebrated  Upas  tree,  once 
supposed  to  emit  such  deadly  odours  that  nothing 
could  approach  it  and  live." 

"  Then  where  does  the  poison  come  from  that 
you  say  kills  so  quickly,  if  not  from  the  tree  P" 
inquired  Ben. 

"  The  exhalations  so  destructive  to  life  are 
given  off  from  the  earth,  through  cracks  and  fis- 
sures in  that  green  sward  that  covers  tho  plain, 
and  proceed  from  old  volcanoes." 

^ M  But  what  are  them  lumps  o'  sugar,  or  sticks 
o'  chalk,  scattered  all  round  about,  and  them 
green  and  yeller  round  things,  like  half-ripe 
lemons  and  shaddocks?"  interposed  Bill,  still 
adhering  to  his  theory  of  the  punch-bowl. 

"  If  the  subject  was  not  too  serious  I  could 
laugh,  Bill,  at  your  similes.  Those  lumps  of 
what  you  could"  fancy  sugar  or  chalk  are  the 
bones  of  thousands  of  poor  wretches  who  have 
here  perished;  the  other  objects  that  you  see 
aro  huddled-up  carcases  of  later  victims,  not 
vet  rotted  or  dismembered,"  and  as  he  spoke 
Philip  turned  with  disgust  from  the  sickening 
sight. 

So  absorbed  had  they  been  in  gazing  on  that 
valley  of  poison  that  when  they  turned  to  look 
at  the  troops  they  had  followed  they  perceived  to 
their  astonishment  that,  without  uttering  a  word 
or  making  the  slightest  noise,  the  guard  had  cut 
the  bonds  of  the  six  prisoners,  and,  by  means  of 
a  rope  passed  under  the  arms,  had  lowered  them 
into  the  fatul  valley. 

A  few  moments  later  tho  escort,  in  the  samo 
silent  and  solemn  manner,  and  without  a  glance 
at  the  victims  they  had  consigned  to  death,  de- 
scended the  winding  path  and  disappeared. 

Powerless  to  assist  the  victims,  and  fascinated 
to  the  spot,  the  throe  stood  and  gazed  upon  the 
pallid  faces  that  looked  curiously  up  to  them. 
But  so  resigned  were  the  prisoners  to  their  fate 
that  they  gave  no  sign,  made  no  appeal  for  aid  or 
comfort,  held  no  speech  with  each  other,  but  pre- 
served tho  same  motionless  silence. 

Presently  one  moved  slowly  forward,  and  after 
advancing  a  few  yards  began  to  stagger,  and  soon 
after  to  reel  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man  ; 
tho  next  instant  ho  feU  on  his  knees,  and  directly 
after  dropped  forward  on  his  face,  but  with  an 
evident  effort  roxe  again  to  his  knees,  clutched  at 
tho  air  with  his  hands  as  if  catching  at  some 
imaginary  support,  and  again  fell  forward. 
Another  was  seen  crawling  on  hands  and  knees 
round  and  round  a  narrow  circle,  occasionally 


falling  on  his  side,  but  after  a  brief  inaction  re- 
suming his  objectless  circuit.  A  third  reached 
the  tree,  and  withjj'traordinary  agility  ascendtd 
some  distance  up  iu.  "branchless  trunk,  when  in  a 
moment  his  hands  relaxed  and  bo  fell  to  the 
earth.  One  man  had  still  preserved  hh»  fir»t 
position,  with  his  back  to  tho  face  of  the  difi, 
when  suddenly  he  made  a  bound  forward  and  na 
with  incredible  speed  as  if  to  reach  the  opposite 
outlet,  but  he  had  barely  passed  the  tree  when  ht 
threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  heavily  backwards. 

"  I  can  stand  this  no  longer  ;  the  sight  is  to 
ghastly.  Come  away,  lads,  cried  Phil,  as  he 
turned  from  the  margin  of  the  lull- top  and  uud* 
a  step  towards  the  downward  path. 

"It's  downright  murdering,  and  for  all  tfc? 
world  like  suffocating  mice  in  a  jar,  as  I  saw  » 
lecturer  once  do  at  Southampton  with  some  gt» 
as  he  called  it,"  observed  Ben. 

As  they  gained  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  two 
men  resumed  their  pole  and  burthen,  the  soldier* 
who  had  escorted  the  victims  to  their  horrible 
fate  stepped  out  in  two  lines  from  under  the  tret*, 
and  minutely  inspected  them  from  head  to 
as  if  they  expected  to  detect  a  rescue* 
buttoned  up  in  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  party, 
and  then,  as  if  satisfied,  fell  back  and  were  lust 
under  the  shadow  of  tho  foliage. 

A  brisk  walk,  with  an  occasional  rest,  b^uurti, 
Phil  and  his  companions  in  two  hours  to  the  ba«y 
city  and  still  more  active  harbour  of  Batavia. 
Having  called  the  two  sailors  who  had  been  left 
to  purchase  fresh  provisions,  they  all  proceeded 
to  the  jetty,  wbcro  their  boat  was  soon  heaped  ap 
with  hen-coops  and  baskets  of  poultry,  joints  m 
meat,  stacks  of  vegetables,  and  all  those  articks 
of  fresh  food  so  delightful  to  the  sailor  after  » 
lengthened  spell  on  salt  provisions. 

With  a  freight  that  brought  the  water  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  rowlocks,  the  small  craft 
stood  out  of  the  harbour,  and  as  they  doubled  the 
promontory,  the  headland  of  a  long:  spur 
the  lofty  mountain  they  had  scaled  in  the  n 
ing,  and  round  the  base  of  which  they  had  ok* 
with  so  many  adventures,  tho  Avenger  burst  sud- 
denly in  sight,  her  masts,  spars,  und  cordap 
seeming  converted  into  pillars  and  tracery  of 
gold,  as  the  full  glory  of  the  setting  sun  dyed 
sea  and  schooner  in  its  fiery  beams. 

"  Here,  Kennedy,  we  have  brought  you  all  the 
articles  put  down  in  your  list,  with  the  addition 
of  a  litter  of  pigs,  some  peacocks,  and  a  pruue 
buck,  which  in  this  hot  climate  I  suppose  we 
must  eat  right  off  while  fresh,"  Phil  observed  to 
tho  steward  when  the  boat  was  lifted  to  her  place 
on  deck,  with  all  her  livo  and  dead  stock  as  when 
first  shipped. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  captain,  and  as  long;  as  we 
have  got  an  ice-house  on  board,"  replied  Ken- 
nedv,  his  eves  sparkling  with  satisfaction  at  tho 
goodly  addition  to  his  larder. 

"  1  hat's  all  right,  then.  Now,  boatswain,  pipe 
to  supper;  and,  steward,  let  us  have  something  to 
eat  soon,  for  our  long  walk  has  made  me  un- 
usually peckish.  Set  a  good  watch  to-night, 
Ben,  you  understand ;  ana  if  I  am  not  on  deck 
have  the  anchor  atrip  by  five  bells.  Good  night." 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  STORMING  OF  GHUZNEE. 

Ot'R  Anglo-Indian  urray  lia*  few  blacker  chap- 
ters than  the  Expedition  to  Cabool  or  Afghani- 
stan. It*  object  wan  to  dethrone  Dost  Slahommed, 
and,  by  restoring  a  former  sovereign,  Shah  Sujah, 
to  provide  ourselves  with  a  grateful  and  trusty 
friend  on  the  northern  frontier  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  But,  after  forcing  our  way  through  a 
country  bristling  with  ferocious  horsemen  and 
nrmed  assassins,  it  was  found,  when  too  late, 
that  wo  had  foisted  an  incapablo  dotard  upon  an 
unwilling  people,  and  his  throne  had  no  more 
stability  than  a  house  of  cards.  An  insurrection 
of  tho  Affghans  made  Shah  Sujah  once  more  a 
fugitive,  and  what  ia  worse— tho  fall  of  his  throne 


overwhelmed  a  British  army.  Let  us  try,  how- 
ever, to  sift  from  this  ruinous  narrative  a  few 
splendid  instances  of  the  valour  displayed  by  our 
unfortunate  countrymen.  „ 

The  expedition,  of  about  20,000  men,  under  Sir 
John  Keane  and  Sir  Willougbby  Cotton  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  Sir  Staplcton  Cotton,  after- 
wards Lord  Combcrmere),  started  early  in  1839, 
and,  after  various  minor  combats,  arrived  on  tho 
20th  of  July  within  ten  miles  of  Ghuznee. 

The  works  of  Ghuznee  wero  found  to  bo  far 
stronger  than  Sir  John  Keane  had  been  led  to 
expect,  and  the  four  heavy  guns  of  our  battering 
train  had  unfortunately  been  left  behind  at  Can- 
dahar,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  not  be  wanted. 
The  work*,  says  Captain  Thompson,  wero  cvi- 
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dently  much  stronger  than  we  had  been  led  to 
anticipate,  and  such  as  our  army  could  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  in  a  regular  manner  with  tho  means 
nt  our  disposal.  We  had  no  battering  train,  and 
to  attack  Ghuznee  in  form  a  much  larger  train 
would  be  required  than  the  army  ever  possessed. 
The  great  height  of  tho  parapet  above  the  plain 
(sixty  or  seventy  feet),  and  the  wet  ditch,  were 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  an  attack  merely  by 
mining  or  esealading.  Tho  result  of  a  reconnais- 
sance was  a  report  to  the  commander-in-chief 
that,  if  he  decided  on  an  immediate  attack  upon 
Ghuznee,  the  only  feasible  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  the  only  one  which  held  out  a  prospect  of 
success,  was  to  mako  a  dash  at  the  Cabool  gate- 
way, all  the  others  having  been  built  up,  and 
blow  the  gate  open  by  bags  of  powder.  Sir  John 
Keane  resolved  to  adopt  this  method,  and  directed 
tho  ordnance  department  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations. 

Tho  requisite  orders  for  the  storming  of  Ghuz- 
nee were  circulated  among  the  commanding  offi- 
cers on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  July,  and  bo 
much  of  thom  communicated  to  the  troops  as  was 
necessary  to  enablo  them  to  perform  what  was 
required.  The  various  parts  of  the  British  force 
destined  to  take  part  in  the  attack  were  in  position 
before  daylight.  The  night  was  stormy,  and  loud 
gusts  of  wind  tended  to  deprive  tho  besieged  of 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
movements  of  their  assailants  by  tho  noise  with 
which  they  were  inevitably  attended.  Within 
tho  fort  a  dead  calm  prevailed.  Not  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  some  suspicion  was  entertained  that 
tho  place  had  been  ovacuated. 

When  all  were  in  position  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  partially  diverted  by  a  fal**?  attack. 
The  British  batteries  opened,  and  were  answered 
from  the  fortress.   In  the  meantime  tho  explosion 

{>arty  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  assault, 
t  consisted  of  Captain  Peat,  of  the  Bombay  En- 
gineers ;  Lieutenants  Durrand  and  McLcod,  Ben- 
gal Engineers  ;  three  sergeants,  and  eighteen  men 
of  tho  Sappers.  Tho  charge  ordinarily  recom- 
mended to  be  employed  for  blowing  open  gates  is 
from  60  to  120  pounds  of  powder,  but,  as  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  enemy  might  have  taken 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  the  British  army  to  that 
side  of  tho  place  on  which  tho  Cabool  gnto  was 
situated,  ana  might  thereupon  have  strengthened 
it,  the  charge  was  increased  to  300  pounds. 

The  movements  of  tho  explosion  party  were 
observed  from  the  ramparts,  hut  the  enemy  did 
not  penetrate  their  precise  object.  Bluo  lights 
were  thrown  up  to  afford  them  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  what  was  in  progress ;  out- 
being  burned  from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  instead 
of  being  thrown  into  the  passage  below,  they  of- 
fered little  assistance  to  those  who  employed  them. 
Had  they  been  thrown  over,  it  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Peat,  have  been  impossible 
to  place  the  powder.  As  it  was,  tho  besieged 
were  content  with  tiring  from  loopholes  upon  the 
explosion  party  and  those  by  whom  they  were 

{>rotected —  random  operations  which  produced 
ittlo  effect.  The  powder  having  been  placed, 
tho  hose  laid,  and  the  train  Area,  the  gate  was 
instantly  blown  away,  together  with  a  consider- 
able part  of  tho  roof  of  the  square  building  in 
which  it  was  placed.  Captain  Peat  was  struck 
down  and  stunned  ;  but,  recovering  almost  imme- 
diately, he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that 


the  operation  of  which  he  had  been  the  acting 

conductor  had  entirely  succeeded. 

The  British  batteries  now  poured  their  fire  into 
tho  works,  and  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  assault- 
ing column  to  push  on.  It  was  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Sale,  and  consisted  of  the  2nd,  13th, 
17th,  and  the  Bengal  European  Regiment. 
The  advance,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennie, 
entered  the  gateway,  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  column,  when  a  series  of  desperate  stran- 
gles took  place  within  the  gateway.  "The 
most  trying  and  critical  part  of  the  affair,**  sayi 
Colonel  Dcnnio,  in  a  private  letter,  "  was  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  dark  vault  of  tho  gateway. 
The  blue  lights  the  enemy  hod  thrown  d\>wn  be- 
came, by  tho  time  we  had  ascended  tho  mound  or 
camp,  extinguished,  and  we  were  invidv.il  in  total 
darkness.  As  friend  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  foe,  and  firing,  whilst  mixed  up  with  these 
ruffians,  would  have  been  destruction  to  us,  I  for- 
bade it  with  aU  my  energies ;  and  nothing  was 
done  but  by  the  feel.  The  clashing  of  the  sain 
and  musket,  and  sensible  sounds  of  the  blows  and 
stabs,  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  those  suffering 
and  trampled  upon,  to  one  in  cold  blood  would  have 
been  very  homd.  But  sense,  with  mo,  was  occo- 

}>icd  in  trying  to  find  tho  gate.  Neither  to  the 
ront  nor  "to  the  left,  nor  even  long  to  the  right, 
could  I  perceive  one  ray  of  light ;  but,  at  last, 
groping  and  feeding  tho  way,  I  discovered  to  the 
right  hand,  high  up,  a  gleam  of  sky  and  stars, 
and  found  a  dense  mass  of  A  Afghans  still  closed 
up  the  outlet  and  obscured  tho  sight  so  desired. 
Then  it  was  that  I  ordered  a  volley  from  the 
leading  section,  and  the  effect  was  complete. 
Down  fell  the  obstacles  before  us,  and  a  crash- 
ing fire  was  kept  up  incessantly,  by  ordering 
loaded  men  to  the  front  as  fast  as  the  leading 
sections  gave  their  volley,  while  those  in  rum 
were  covered  and  reloaded.  We  had  no  time  to 
practise  street-firing,  but  instinct  or  impale 
supplied  its  place.  When  fairly  inside  I  in- 
creased my  front,  got  all  into  their  places  thai 
wero  on  their  legs,  gave  the  three  cheers  ordered 
as  the  signal  of  our  having  won  the  gate,  and 
pushed  on  at  tho  charge  into  the  body  of  the 
place,  driving  before  us  a  mighty  crowd,  who 
showed  us  the  road  by  the  way  they  took." 

The  entry  of  the  tnaiu  column  was  retarded  in 
consequence  of  misinformation  as  to  the  success 
of  the  advance,  but  tho  mistake  was  soon  recti- 
fied, and  the  onward  march  of  the  column  was 
resumed.  The  fighting  was  long  and  desperate, 
and  several  officers  were  wounded,  amongst  whom 
was  Brigadier  Sole. 

Ono  of  the  enemy,  rushing  over  the  falling 
timbers,  brought  down  Brigadier  Sale  bv  a  cat 
in  the  face  with  his  sharp  shumsheer  ^Asiatic 
sabre).  Tho  Affghan  repeated  his  blow  as  his 
opponent  was  falling,  but  tho  pommel,  not  the 
edge  of  his  sword,  this  time  took  effect,  thoagh 
with  stunning  violence.  He  lost  his  footing, 
however,  in  tho  effort,  and  Briton  and  Affghin 
rolled  together  among  tho  fractured  timbers. 
Thus  situated,  the  first  care  of  the  brigadier  was 
to  master  the  weapon  of  his  adversary.  Ho 
snatched  at  it,  but  one  of  his  fingers  met  the 
trenchant  blade.  He  quickly  withdrew  his 
wounded  hand,  and  adroit lv  replaced  it  on  that 
of  his  adversary,  so  as  to  Keep  fast  the  hilt  of 
his  shumsheer.  But  he  had  an  active  and 
powerful  opponent,  and  was  himself  faint  from 
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loss  of  blood.  Captain  Kershaw,  of  tbo  13tb, 
aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier  Baumgardt,  happened, 
in  the  milee,  to  approach  the  scene  of  conflict  ,  ana 
the  wounded  leader  recognised  and  called  to  him 
foraid.  Kershaw  passed  his  drawn  sabre  through 
the  body  of  the  Anglian,  but  still  the  desperado 
continued  to  struggle  with  frantic  violence.  At 
length,  in  the  fierce  grapple,  the  brigadier  for  a 
moment  got  uppermost,  and.  still  retaining  the 
weapon  01  his  enemy  in  his  left  hand,  he  dealt 
him  with  his  right  a  cut  from  his  own  sabre, 
which  cleft  his  skull  from  the  crown  to  the  eye- 
brows. The  Mahometan  once  shouted,  "Ue 
Ullah!"  (O  God!)  and  never  spoke  or  moved 
again. 

As  soon  as  the  storming  party  had  well  entered 
the  centre  square  the  enemy  made  a  general  rush, 
wmc  for  the  citadel,  somo  for  the  house*,  from 
which  those  who  gained  possession  of  them 
kept  up  an  annoying  fire  on  the  British  force 
below.  The  13th  and  17th  Regiments  then 
moved  to  the  attack  of  the  citadel,  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  There  the  female 
members  of  the  principal  families  had  been  col- 
lected, and  there,  too,  was  the  magazine  and 
granary.  A  strong  resistance  was  expected,  but 
none  was  offered.   The  17th,  on  arriving  at  the 

Stes,  forced  its  way  in,  followed  close  by  the 
th,  and  while  thoso  below  were  watching  for 
the  effects  of  the  heavy  Are  which  it  was  antici- 
pated would  be  poured  on  the  assailants  the  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  that  of 
gratified  astonishment,  by  the  display  of  the 
colours  of  the  two  regiments  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  fort. 

The  garrison,  in  fact,  had  abandoned  their 
guns  and  fled  in  all  directions,  casting  them- 
selves down,  in  somo  instances,  from  immense 
heights,  in  the  hopo  of  effecting  their  escape; 
but  the  firing  from  the  houses  was  kept  up  for 
some  time  after  the  capture  of  the  citadel.  Some 
fanatical  Affghans,  who  had  succeeded  in  picking 
off  men  from  the  parties  employed  in  clearing  the 
streets,  obstinately  refused  quarter;  and  when 
escape  was  impossible  voluntarily  rushed  on 
death,  consoled  by  reflecting  that  they  died  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  the  faith,  with  the  well-aimed 
shots  which  had  sent  so  many  infidels  to  their 
eternal  home  still  ringing  in  their  ears.  Tho 
•reserve,  under  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  which 
bad  entered  immediately  after  the  storming  party, 
succeeded  in  clearing  many  of  the  houses  which 
had  afforded  shelter  to  combatants  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Hyder  Khan,  the  governor,  one  of  Dost  Ma- 
hommed's  sons,  surrendered  in  the  course  of  tho 
morning,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes.    Mecr  Khan,  the  eldest,  com- 
monly known  as  "  the  fighting  son"  of  Dost  Ma- 
i  -  in  mod,  had  come  close  upon  our  camp  early  in 
tho  morning  with  6000  cavalrv.  He  had  hoard  tho 
iiring;,  and  only  waited  for  daylight  to  discover 
2iow  matters  stood  in  the  fortress.    Tho  dawn 
showed  him  the  British  flag  on  tho  ramparts,  and 
he  forthwith  fled  towards  Cabool,  leaving  all  his 
elephants  and  baggage  behind  him.    The  loss  of 
the  British  in  the  capture  of  this  renowned  fort- 
tress  was  only  seventeen  killed  and  170  wounded; 
about  1000  Affghans  were  slain,  and  upwards  of 
3000  wounded  and  prisoners. 

Dost  Mahommed  was  in  hopes  that  the  siege  of 
would  have  occupied  tho  invaders  a 


considerable  time,  but  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  what  had  taken  place  he  endeavoured,  through 
one  of  his  brothers,  to  open  a  negotiation.  Being 
informed  that  the  only  terms  which  could  be  ac- 
cepted were  resignation  of  the  crown  and  resi- 
dence within  the  Company's  territories,  ho  re- 
fused compliance ;  but,  being  deserted  by  his  best 
troops,  ho  did  not  attempt  to  defend  even  the 
strong  passes  leading  to  Cabool,  but  retreated  by 
Baraeean  over  the  mountains  into  Turkestan. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1839,  the  Indian  army 
began  to  move  towards  Cabool,  and  on  the  7th  of 
August  the  Shah,  under  its  protection,  mac^ 
his  public  entry  into  his  capital.  But  it  very 
soon  became  manifest  that  he  was  very  unpopular 
in  Afghanistan,  and  that  nothing  but  British 
bayonets  kept  him  on  the  throne  he  had  just  as- 
cended. The  hostility  of  the  people  to  their  new 
sovereign  was  also  evinced  towards  his  Hip- 
porters,  and,  whilo  all  was  triumph  and  rejoicing 
in  Cabool,  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  fre- 
quently not  only  insulted,  but  murdered  by  tho 
Affghans  outside  their  cantonments. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  prevalence  of 
hostile  feelings,  it  was  deemed  safe  to  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan  the  larger  part  of  the  force 
which  had  seated  Shah  Sujah  on  its  throne,  and 
some  few  months  after  a  general  order  announced 
the  breaking  up  of  the  "  Army  of  tho  Indus  " — 
as  if  its  work  was  done !  But  the  reverse  side  of 
this  flattering  picture— the  dreadful  onslaught  of 
armed  myriads  on  a  few  little  bands  of  British 
heroes— we  forbear  to  exhibit  till  our  next  chapter 
on  Indian  warfare 


FROM  TIIE  TAILOR'S  BENCH  TO 
THE  QUARTER-DECK. 

Boxchcrch  village,  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight, 
claims  the  honour  of  having  been  tho  birthplace 
of  tho  gallant  Admiral  Hopson,  who,  from  a 
common  sea-boy,  roso  to  a  high  rank  in  tho  navy, 
and  was  much  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Ho  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
apprenticed  by  the  parish  to  a  tailor,  a  species  of 
employment  ill  Buited  to  his  enterprising  spirit. 
As  he  was  one  day  sitting  alone  on  the  shop- 
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board,  with  his  eyes  directed  towards  tho  sea 
was  struck  with  tho  appearance  of  a  squadron  of 
men-of-war  coming  round  Dunnose.  Following 
the  first  impulse  of  his  fancy,  ho  quitted  his 
work  and  ran  down  to  the  beach,  where  he  cast 
off  the  painter  of  the  first  boat  he  saw,  jumped 
on  board,  and  plied  tho  oars  so  well  that  ho 
quickly  reached  the  admiral's  ship,  where  ho 
entered  as  a  volunteer,  turned  the  boat  adrift, 
and  bade  adieu  to  his  native  placo. 

Early  tho  next  morning  tho  admiral  fell  in 
with  a  French  squadron,  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
warm  action  commenced,  which  was  fought  on 
both  sides  with  equal  bravery.  During  this  timo 
Hopson  obeyed  his  orders  with  great  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity ;  but  after  fighting  two  hours  he 
became  impatient,  and  inquired  of  tho  sailors 
what  was  the  object  for  which  they  were  contend- 
ing. On  being  told  that  tho  action  must  con- 
tinue until  the  white  rag  at  the  enemy's  mast-head 
was  struck  he  exclaimed.  "  Oh !  if  that's  all,  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do.'~ 
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At  this  moment  the  snips  were  engaged  yard- 
arm  and  yard-arm,  and  obscured  in  the  smoke 
of  the  guns.  Our  young  hero,  taking  advantago 
of  this  circumstance,  determined  either  to  haul 
down  the  enemy's  colours  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt, lie  accordingly  mounted  the  shrouds  un- 
perccived,  walked  the  horse  of  tho  main-yard, 
gained  that  of  the  French  admiral,  and,  ascend- 
ing with  agility  to  the  maintop-gallant  mast-head, 
struck  and  earned  off  the  French  dag,  with  which 
he  retired,  and  at  tho  moment  he  regained  his  own 
ship  the  British  tarn  shouted,  "  Victory  /"  without 
any  other  cause  than  that  tho  enemy's  flag  had 
disappeared. 

The  crew  of  tho  French  ship,  being  thrown 
into  confusion  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the 
flag,  ran  from  their  guns,  and  while  the  admiral 
and  officers,  equally  surprised  at  the  event,  were 
endeavouring  to  rally  them  the  British  tars 
seized  tho  opportunity,  boarded  the  vessel,  and 
took  her.  Hopson  at  this  juncture  descended  the 
shrouds  with  the  French  admiral's  flag  wound 
round  his  arm,  and  displayed  it  triumphantly 
to  tho  sailors  on  tho  main-deck,  who  received 
his  prize  with  the  utmost  rapture  and  astonish- 

This  heroic  action  reaching  the  quarter-dock, 
Hopson  was  ordered  to  attend  there,  and  the 
officer*,  far  from  giving  him  credit  for  his  gal- 
lantry, gratified  their  envy  by  browbeating  and 
threatening  him  with  punishment  for  his  auda- 
city ;  but  the  admiral  on  hearing  of  it  observed 
a  very  opposite  conduct :  "  My  lad,"  said  he,  "  I 
believe  you  to  bo  a  bravo  young  man ;  from  this 
day  I  order  you  to  walk  tho  quarter-deck,  and 
according  to  your  future  conduct  you  shall  ob- 
tain my  patronage  and  protection." 

Ilopson  soon  convinced  his  patron  that  tho 
countenance  shown  him  was  not  misplaced.  Ho 
went  rapidly  through  the  several  ranks  of  the 
service  until  ho  became  an  admiral,  and  t>o  groat 
was  the  confidence  which  his  sovereign  placed 
in  his  conduct  that  she  gavo  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron,  with  a  commission  to  cruiso 
nt  his  own  discretion.  In  this  service  ho  ac- 
quitted himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  royal 
mistress,  and  became  tho  pride  of  tho  British 
navy. 


ADVENTURES  OF  THOMAS  DAHL. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  privato  soldier  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  Thomas  Dahl,  who,  as  First 
Grenadier  of  France,  was  a  model  of  courage  and 
military  skill.  Before,  however^  we  give  a  sketch 
of  this  celebrated  character,  it  is  proper  to  show 
the  importance  attached  to  tho  post  of  First 
Grenadier  of  France,  and  for  that  purpose  we 
must  furnish  a  short  account  of  ono  who  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  rank  of  general,  when  offered  to 
him  by  Napoleon. 

Tho*  prodecoaeor  of  Dahl  waa  Henry,  Count 
do  Latour  d'Auvergne.  The  count  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Guards,  and 
during  tho  first  Italian  campaign  greatly  distin- 
guished himself ;  but  in  a  general  engagement 
with  the  Austrians  he  performed  such  prodigies 
of  valour  that  he  attracted  tho  notice  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  who,  after  the  battlo,  sent 
for  him  to  his  tent  and  requested  to  know  who  he 
On  being  informed  ho  immediately  offered 


him  the  command  of  a  squadron :  this 

modestly  refused,  and  on  it  being  represented  that 
ho  could  gain  more  notice  as  an  officer  than  as  * 
irivate  soldier  he  answered,  **  My  ambition  is  to 
e  the  first  in  my  sphere  :  my  mental  talents  vul 
not  admit  of  my  acquiring  military  fame  as  an 
officer,  but  with  courage  and  strength  I  may 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  being  esteemed  the  first 
soldier  in  the  F rench  army."  A  second  victory, 
still  more  decisi v. ,  again  covered  him  with 
and  after  this  battle  he  was  called  the  First  ( 
dier  of  France,  and  admitted  to  a  seat  in  < 
the  same  as  a  general  officer. 

The  numerous  achievements  of  Latour  d'Au- 
vergne would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
now  bestow:  we  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  The  regiment  to 
which  ho  belonged  waa,  in  an  action,  continually 
harassed  by  the  Austrian  horse ;  and  one  dread- 
ful and  successful  charge  broke  in  their  square. 
Immediately  all  waa  confusion  and  dismay  :  to 
attempt  a  rally  was  iiu possible,  and  the  only 
thing  D'Auvergno  thought  of  in  that  tnomen: 
was  the  regiment's  honour.  "  Save  the  colour*! 
savo  tho  colours!"  he  vociferated  to  a  standard- 
bearer,  but  the  poor  fellow  waa  exhausted,  and 
taken  prisoner.  On  this  D'Auvergno  rushed 
forward,  regardless  of  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
tore  the  colours  from  an  Austrian,  dismounted 
them  from  their  standard,  and  tied  them  round 
his  body.  He  then,  for  nearly  fifteen  minute?, 
defended  himself  against  a  dozen  dragoons ;  but 
at  length,  covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  still  firmly  grasping  the  blood-stained 
flag  around  him.  A  detachment  of  French 
troops,  now  coming  up,  saved  tho  body,  and  i: 
was  conveyed  to  the  camp. 

Bonaparte,  when  informed  of  D'Auvergn«'» 
death,  is  said  to  have  wept,  observing 
France  had  lost  the  bravest  of  her  children. 
He  then  ordered  the  body  to  be  opened,  and  th? 
heart  to  bo  taken  out  and  preserved  in  a  tin  hex, 
to  bo  worn  by  one  worthy  of  such  an  honour. 
This  box  waa  a  few  years  afterwards  given  t> 
Dahl,  as  the  most  worthy,  and  whenever  the 
regiment  was  inspected  tho  paymaster  began  by 
calling,  "  Latour  a  Au  vergno  r  and  the  man  that 
carried  the  box  put  his  hand  to  it  and  answtfd, 
"Hero!"  just  aa  though  the  count  were  rill 
living. 

To  return,  however,  to  Dahl.  He  was  a  Mr 
proportioned  young  man,  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height,  of  a  very  dark  complcxwa. 
possessing  a  considerable  share  of  bodily  »tn?o?th, 
and  so  perfectly  master  of  tho  sword  that  be 
foiled  the  first  French  practitioners.  He  «* 
born  in  the  regiment,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  waa  considered  the  oldest  soldier  in  the 
French  army,  in  consequence  of  being  slw 
to  count  two  years  for  one  during  the  differ?:'- 
campaigns  ho  served  under  the  French  mar- 
shals. 

Tho  first  laurela  ho  obtained  were  under V 
command  of  General  Mercer,  in  Austria,  by  tak- 
ing, with  a  picket  of  only  twelvo  men,  a  ndoubj 
of  the  greatest  importance.  This  ho  accomphsW 
by  stratagem  more  than  by  heroism.  The  redoubt 
was  erected  near  the  skirts  of  a  thick  wood,  to 
order  to  prevent  the  Fronch  from  penetrating^ 
roscrvo  of  the  Austrians ;  and  tho  manner  th»» 
Dahl  conducted  himself  certainly  reflects  pr<* 
credit  on  hia  i— «- -J— To 
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decoy  the  soldier*  (about  twenty)  from  the  redoubt, 
and  without  effecting  which  a  regiment  could  not 
have  carried  it,  Da  hi  went  with  two  others  (the 
remaining  nine  being  concealed  in  the  underwood), 
and,  placing  themselves  almost  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  redoubt,  behind  three  stout  oak  trees, 
kept  up  a  steady  fire  whenever  the  enemy  showed 
themselves.  This  manner  of  attack  the  Austrian* 
bore  some  time  very  patiently,  but  at  length, 
worn  out  by  their  audacity,  without  being  able  to 
retaliate  with  any  success  (for  several  were 
wounded  by  Dahl  and  his  companions),  they  im- 
prudently resolved  to  pursue  them.  This  resolu- 
tion was  no  sooner  taken  than  executed,  and, 
throwing  open  the  inclosure,  twelve  men  rushed 
out  with  such  impetuosity  that  Dahl  was  nearly 
overcome  before  he  could  effect  his  escape.  One  of 
his  companions  was  shot,  and  the  other  taken 
prisoner.  In  tho  meantime  the  nine  men  con- 
cealed in  tho  wood,  directly  they  saw  the  success 
of  Dahl's  stratagem,  jumped  up,  and  the  redoubt 
was  carried  without  firing  a  gun ;  so  that  the 
others,  returning,  found  themselves  completely 
at  tho  mercy  of  the  French,  to  whom  they  sur- 
rendered. 

This  achievement,  when  made  known  to 
General  Mercer,  procured  for  Dahl  the  cross  of 
the  Order  of  Merit,  then  very  highly  esteemed  by 
the  French  soldiery. 

In  1804  Dahl,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  where  he  performed  one 
of  the  boldest  actions  ever  yet  recorded  in 
military  history.  The  evening  previous  to  that 
memorable  engagement  young  Dahl  offered  to 
wager  a  trifling  sum  that  he  would  bring  one  of 
the  enemy's  advanced  sentries  a  prisoner  to  his 
colonel's  tent.  The  wager  was  accepted,  and 
the  youth  said  at  ten  o  clock  that  evening  his 

Eromise  should  be  performed,  or  he  would  forfeit 
is  deposit.  To  accomplif«h  this  point  he  had  not 
only  to  surprise  the  Austrian  soldier  on  guard, 
but  he  had  also  to  pass  the  advanced  posts  of  tho 
French  army :  therefore  the  task  was  doubly 
dangerous,  as  he  risked  his  life  with  his  friends 
in  being  suspected  of  desertion,  as  well  as  with 
the  foe  in  being  taken  for  a  spy.  He  effected  his 
purpose  in  the  following  manner : — He  told  the 
■officer  of  the  advanced  post  that  his  friend  Piere 
Suchon  was  very  ill,  and  unable  to  take  his 
hour  on  guard,  and  begged  that  the  officer  would 
allow  him  to  take  his  place.  After  much  ex- 
postulation on  tho  part  of  the  captain,  with 
regard  to  the  age  and  boyish  appearance  of  Dahl, 
he  at  length  acceded  to  hie  desire ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  permitted  to  relieve  the  French 
•entry  posted  in  advance. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  the  night,  being 
misty,  favoured  the  projects  of  Dahl.  No  sooner 
had  "the  corporal  retired  than,  unfixing  his  bayo- 
net and  taking  a  pistol  is  one  hand,  he  left  his 
post  and  proceeded  on  his  hands  and  feet  over  the 
apot  that  separated  him  from  the  Austrian  guard. 
He  crept  cautiously  forward,  now  and  then 
listening  to  know  whether  the  rustling  noise  his 
movements  occasioned  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  destined  prey:  not  the  slightest  alteration 
had  occurred ;  the  soldier  still  continued  pacing 
to  and  fro,  quite  unconscious  ef  the  impending 
evil  that  awaited  him.  Dahl  had  remarked, 
during  the  daytime,  a  small  hawthorn  bush, 
that  was  nearly  in  front  of  the  pentry,  and  which 
to  shelter  him.   This  " 


ledge  furnished  Dahl  with  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting his  design :  he  still  continued  to  advance 
towards  the  spot,  and  almost  choked  himself  by 
striving  to  retain  his  breath,  lest  it  might  betray 
him.  Once  only  did  the  Austrian  appear  to 
to  listen,  and  then  Dahl  remained  as  immoveable 
asa  rock :  he  again  marched  to  and  fro,  and  again 
Dahl  respired.  Tho  German  began  humming,  in 
a  low  tone,  a  national  air,  and  Dahl  reached,  un- 
perceived,  the  hawthorn  tree ;  there  he  remained 
quiet  until  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered 
himself,  when,  watching  the  opportunity,  tho 
moment  the  soldier's  back  was  turned  he  crept 
round  the  bush,  and,  grasping  the  man  in  his 
arms  firmly,  said  to  him  in  German,  "  If  you 
utter  a  sentence  you  are  a  dead  man,"  present- 
ing at  the  same  timo  his  pistol  at  the  sentry** 
head.  This  sudden  surprise  almost  deprived  the 
Austrian  of  his  faculties ;  he  allowed  himself  to 
bo  disarmed  without  resistance,  and,  submitting 
to  all  that  Dahl  required,  he  crawled  on  be- 
fore the  youth,  in  the  sumo  manner  he  himself 
had  done,  back  to  his  own  post,  and  so  silent 
were  their  movements  that  not  n  soul  know  any- 
thing about  tho  matter  until  Dahl  was  again 
relieved,  when,  conducting  in  triumph  his  cap- 
tive to  the  colonel's  tent,  he  claimed  the  wager  as 
fairly  won. 

Nothing  could  equal  tho  surprise  of  the  soldiers 
on  witnessing  this  scene  ;  they  could  scarcely 
believo  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  However, 
Dahl  had  no  thanks  from  the  officers :  ho  had  left 
his  post,  the  safety  of  tho  army  had  been  en- 
dangered through  his  desire  of  making  himself 
conspicuous ;  the  colonel  ordered  him  into  cus- 
tody, and  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  a 
general  court-martial  was  summoned.  The  arti- 
cles of  war  were  read,  and,  after  a  long  debate  in 
favour  of  his  youth  and  previous  good  and  coura- 
geous behaviour,  he  was  condemned  to  death ; 
but  the  court  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  graciously  pardoned 
his  crime,  in  consequence  of  tho  danger  he  had 
incurred  in  its  execution.  On  this  occasion 
Bonaparte  thus  addressed  him : — "  Young  man, 
you  have,  by  a  rash  inconsiderate  action,  brought 
on  yourself  the  censure  of  your  superiors.  Tho 
action  in  itself  was  meritorious,  and  if  autho- 
rised would  have  been  very  praiseworthy.  You 
have  been  tried  for  your  conduct  by  a  military 
tribunal :  your  sentence  was  death.  In  consider- 
ation of  your  extreme  youth  you  now  receive  a 
full  pardon;  your  country  is  satisfied,  and  your 
general  rewards  your  bravery  by  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  though  ho  disapproves  the 
act  against  military  discipline,  tending  to  create 
a  bad  example  amongst  your  brother  soldiers," 
saying  whicn.  ho  detachea  the  cross  from  his  own 
breast  and  placed  it  on  that  of  Dshl.  «  There." 
added  he,  "  go  and  render  yourself  worthy  tho 
honour  of  bearing  it." 

The  enthusiasm  entertained  by  Dahl  for  tho 
emperor  was  extreme,  and  ho  solemnly  swore 
that  he  never  would  swerve  from  the  advice  ho 
had  received.  Since  that  period  hodaily  rose  in 
the  opinion  of  the  officers.  Where  there  was  glory 
to  be  acquired  Dahl  was  sure  to  bo  found ;  no 
dangers,  no  perils,  could  abate  his  undaunted 
spirit. 

Wo  find  him  in  1810  with  the  army  of  Spain, 
whore  ho  again  appears  to  advantage.  The  fol- 
lowing exploit  was  achieved  by  him  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  the  S  icrrfi  Morena.  A  ruffian  of  most 
extraordinary  strength  had  committed  several 
acts  of  cruelty  towards  the  French  whenever  he 
had  found  them  singly,  and  many  were  quartered 
and  hung  in  different  directions.  The  general 
had  made  several  offers  for  hi*  capture ;  none, 
however,  were  courageous  enough  to  accept  them, 
and  the  fellow  made  use  of  the  most  disgusting 
language,  treating  the  Frenoh  with  the  greatest 
contumely,  and  offering  to  meet  any  one  who 
tiered  undertake  to  Aght  him  in  single  e  >mbat. 
This  circumstance  was  told  to  Dahl,  who  imme- 
diately accepted  the  challenge,  provided  he  would 
swear  that  he  would  not  act  treacherously.  Tho 
hrigand  acceded,  and  swore  on  tho  cross  he  would 
light  him  singly  with  the  short  dagger  or  sword. 
Dahl  left  tho  choice  of  weapons  to  his  antagonist. 
Twelve  witnesses  were  allowed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  scene  of  action  was  to  be  a  place  in  tho 
mountains :  the  vanquished  was  to  submit  to  the 
conqueror,  and  to  any  indignity  he  might  think 
proper  to  impose  on  him.  The  day  arrived ;  the 
Spaniard  was  confident  of  success,  and  told  thoso 
around  him  that  he  would  make  the  coward 
Frenchman  kiss  his  foot,  and  that  ho  would  treat 
him  as  a  slave.  Dahl,  not  in  the  least  awed  by  the 
muscular  appearance  of  his  adversary,  coolly  in- 
quired when  they  were  to  begin,  and  observed 
that  when  men  fought  they  did  not  use  the  same 
weapons  as  women,  out  crowed  when  they  had  won 
the  battle.  For  his  part,  he  always  considered  that 
boasters  were  no  better  than  downright  poltroons, 
that  a  brave  man  would  not  attempt  to  intimidate 
his  antagonist  by  throats,  but  leave  the  chance  of 
victory  to  his  own  strength  and  superiority  of 
skill.  The  arrogant  Spaniard,  who  mainly  de- 
pended on  his  herculean  frame,  was  startled  at 
the  coolness  of  Dahl,  but,  recovering  from  his 
surprise,  ho  quickly  prepared  for  the  encounter, 
and  to  crush  tho  reptile,  as  he  termed  his  ad- 
versary. 

Tho  Spaniard's  dress  was  well  adapted  for  the 
oncounter:  he  woro  a  large  leather  belt  that 
covered  half  his  loins,  suspended  to  which  hung 
a  very  long  sword  ;  his  feet  were  bare,  his  shirt 
turned  up  abovo  tho  elbows,  and  on  his  right 
hand  a  stout  calf-skin  glove.  The  dross  of 
Dahl  was  that  a  French  soldier  generally  wears  : 
long  grey  trousers,  shoes,  a  light  flannel  shirt 
without  sleeves,  and  a  sword-belt. 

The  heavy  blows  of  tho  Spaniard  were  warded 
with  ease  by  the  experienced  Dahl,  who  did  not 
attempt  to  retaliate  until  his  antagonist  had 
used  every  feint  known  to  him,  and  when  finding 
himself  foiled  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  dealt 
his  blows  at  random,  and  strove  by  force  alone  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  With  the  greatest  aang 
froid  Dahl  received  the  ill-directed  thrusts,  and 
his  companions  observed  (even  during  the  most 
furious  attacks  of  the  Spaniard)  a  smilo  of  deri- 
sion playing  upon  his  countenance  at  the  disap- 
pointed and  savage  look  of  revenge  of  his  now 
almost  wearied  foe.  Once,  and  onco  only,  did  the 
French  soldiers  tremble  for  the  life  of  their  brave 
comrade :  a  stono  by  accident  cam  9  under  his 
loft  foot  and  brought  him  on  one  knee  to  the 
ground.  The  Spaniard  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  the  circumstance,  and,  rushing  with 
the  greatest  impetuosity  on  Dahl,  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  bead  that  all  imagined  would  have  been 
decisive ;  but  Dahl,  supported  by  his  left  arm, 
parried  it  off,  and,  springing  from  the  ground,  fell 


upon  the  ruffian  with  such  strength  and  skill  that 
in  less  than  five  minutes  he  sent  his  sword  ten 
yards  in  the  air  ;  then,  presenting  the  point  of 
his  own  to  his  throat,  he  told  him  that  unless  ho 
instantly  submitted  he  would  run  him  through 
the  body.  The  Spaniards  present,  judging  it 
was  now  high  time  to  rescue  their  defeated  com- 
rade, broke  into  the  oircle,  and  one  of  them  fired 
a  pistol  at  Dahl,  which  fortunately  produced  no 
bad  effect.  This  breach  of  promise,  huwever,  so 
enraged  the  French  that  they  instantly  drew 
their  swords,  and  swore  that  if  Dahl  was  not 
permitted  to  bring  off  his  conquered  adversary, 
according  to  the  agreement,  they  would  all  of 
them  be  revenged  on  the  Spaniards  there  present, 
then,  freeing  their  champion  from  the  laith!«*s 
assassins,  they  procoeded  down  the  mountains. 
Dahl,  having  bound  his  fallen  adversary  hand 
and  foot,  carried  him  on  his  back  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  where  the  regiment 
was  lying,  not,  however,  without  experiencing 
the  greatest  annoyance  from  the  friends  of  the 
vanquished,  who  fired  several  times  at  the  party, 
and  even  wounded  one  man  very  severely.  This, 
however,  was  soon  retaliated  by  the  treatment 
given  to  tho  prisoner,  for  on  their  arrival  at  the 
fort  the  colonel  commanding  -ordered  him  into 
his  presence,  and  thus  addressed  him : — *'  So,  my 
jolly  butcher,  you  have  done  killing  lambs,  have 
you  P  And  you  wanted  to  find  out  the  best  manner 
of  quartering  a  Frenchman,  eh  ?  I  suppose  that 
you  intended  asking  your  ruffian  chief  to  grant 
you  a  patent  for  cutting  our  throats  ?  I'm  sine 
vou  have  practised  enough  upon  some  of  us. 
What  did  you  do  with  poor  Fanfan,  the  man 
we  left  asleep  near  the  village  of  B.r"  The 
first  question  romained  unanswered,  but 


ho  came  to  the  last  the  hitherto  silent  prisoner 
looked  up  with  the  most  savage  delight,  and 
thundered  in  the  cars  of  the  Frenchman,  **That 
Fanfan,  whoso  head  you  found  stuck  on  a  pole 
near  your  gates,  was  the  cause  of  my  chad's 
death.  He  was  its  murderer,  and  I  avcturrd 
the  deed.  What  did  I  do  with  Fanfan  ?  I'll 
tell  you :  I  bound  him  with  cords,  and  carried 
him  into  a  kitchen,  where  there  was  a  large 
copper,  and  there  I  left  him  till  I  had  filled  it 
with  water.  Then  I  made  a  great  fire,  and  boiled 
the  water,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
friends,  I  tore  off  his  clothes,  bound  him  up  so 
that  he  could  not  move,  and  then  put  him  inte 
the  copper,  with  a  coarse  blanket  round  his  neck 
and  his  head  above  the  surface.  I  let  him 
remain  for  four  hours.  I  heard  his  groans  and 
laughed  at  them  ;  I  saw  his  agony  and  it  rejoiced 
my  very  soul !  It  was  there  he  expired :  hia  fit  .^a 
boiled  from  off  his  bones ;  nothing  but  his  head 
remained,  and  that  only  to  let  you  Frenchmen 
know  what  it  is  to  injure  a  Spaniard!" 

When  he  had  finished  the  colonel  exclaimed, 
"  Monster,  the  only  favour  you  can  expect  is  • 
death  of  tortures."  The  ferocious  wretch  was 
conveyed  to  tho  place  of  execution,  where  the 
death  of  Fanfan  was  cruelly  revenged  by  his 
existing  companions. 

For  this  victory  Dahl  was  greatly  rewarded  : 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  general's  order,  he  re- 
ceived a  recompense  of  2000  francs,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  acknowledged  his  valour  by  present- 
ing him  with  a  military  order. 
On  one  occasion  the  life  of  M.  Duriez  (quarter- 
f  tho  1st  Regiment  of  Grenadier  Guard?) 
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was  in  tho  moat  imminent  danger,  in  con-  I 
sequence  of  tho  convoy  ho  was  commanding' 
being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  tho 
enemy's  guerillas.  The  gallant  quarter-master 
defended  nimself  with  the  utmost  bravery  and 
courage,  but,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  would 
certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands  hod  not 
Dahl  rushed  to  hit*  assistance,  cutting  his  way 
through  numbers  of  tho  enemy  surrounding  M. 
Duriez ;  others  followed  his  example,  and  tho  con- 
voy was  rescued.  In  this  skirmish  Dahl  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  four  Spaniard*,  one  of 
whom  had  his  head  nearly  severed  from  his 
body  with  ono  blow  from  the  sword  of  tho 
Frenchman. 

At  Madrid,  on  the  5th  January,  1810,  ho  rescued 
Major  Delorme  from  the  hands  of  five  bravos, 
hired  to  assassinate  him  by  a  jealous  signor. 
He  was  returning  to  the  barracks  occupied  by  his 
regiment,  when,  parsing  through  a  lane  leading 
to  the  remotest  part  of  the  Prado,  he  heard  a  cry 
for  help  and  the  report  of  pistols,  together  with 
tho  clashing  of  swords.    He  immediately  rushed 
to  the  spot,  and  saw  five  men  engaged  with  a 
French  officer.    As  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
bo  lost,  he  directly  fired  a  pistol  at  the  ruffians, 
one  of  whom  fell ;   ho  then  mado  use  of  his 
sword  and  soon  disabled  another,  and  the  re- 
maining three  fled  with  all  possible  speed  from  tho 
scene  of  action.    He  then  looked  round,  and  per- 
ceived the  officer  ho  had  rescued  (Major  Delorme) 
extended  on  the  ground,  exhausted  from  tho  loss 
of  blood,  that  flowed  copiously  from  a  dagger 
wound  he  had  received  in  his  left  shoulder  from 
one  of  the  assassins,  who  came,  behind  him 
whilst  dofending  himself  against  the  others.  At 
first  he  thought  him  dead,  but  a  slight  respiration 
satisfied  him  to  the  contrary :  he  carefully  took 
him  up,  and,  having  contrived  to  lodge  his  (the 
major's)  right  arm  round  his  neck,  he  carried 
him  to  an  apothecary's  shop  and  got  the  wound 
dressed,  after  which  the  major  opened  his  eyes, 
and  recognised  his  deliverer  to  bo  Dahl,  tho  First 
Grenadier  of  France. 

Dahl  was  as  humono  as  ho  was  brave,  and, 
among  other  instances,  when  the  French  army 
entered  Badajoz,  he  rescued  the  Signora  C.  and 
her  young  daughter,  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age, 
from  two  brutal  sergeants,  who,  half  intoxicated, 
had  forced  open  tho  signora's  chamber.  The 
signora  and  her  daughter  threw  themselves  at  his 
foot,  and  the  signora  even  offered  him  her  daughter 
in  marriage,  if  ho  thought  her  worthy  his  ac- 
ceptance, as  a  reward  for  his  brave  and  noblo  con- 
duct. This  offer  Dahl  politely  refused,  observing 
that  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  punish- 
ing two  wretches  who  had  disgraced  the  name  of 
soldiers. 

The  signora  made  a  report  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  Dahl's  conduct,  and  gave  him  a  ring  of 
great  value. 

In  1812  Dahl  quitted  Spain  with  his  regiment, 
and  shortly  after  joined  tho  grand  army  preparing 
for  the  campaign  in  Russia.  Tho  intense  cold 
produced  most  severe  sufferings  amongst  tho 
French  conscripts  unaccustomed  to  such  weather: 
in  one  instance  fifteen  young  soldiers  were  found 
frozen  to  death  in  a  small  inclosure  of  brick  or 
stone  fence  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow,  and  two 
others  M'ore  nearly  bereft  of  existence,  but  were 
savod  through  tho  exertions  of  Dahl,  who  pro- 
cured a  fire,  and,  after  rubbing  their  vital  parts 


I  with  brandy,  wrapped  them  both  in  his  great  coat, 
and  by  degrees  restored  thorn  to  life. 

At  the  four  days'  battles  of  Leipsie  Dahl  was 
severely  wounded  bv  a  musket-ball,  and  left  on 
tho  field,  where,  after  remaining  four  or  fivo 
hours  in  a  stato  of  insensibility,  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  detachment  of  Bavarians,  and  conducted 
a  prisoner  to  the  Russian  camp.  He  experienced 
from  tho  Cossacks  much  severe  treatment :  they 
sent  him,  with  others,  into  the  interior  of  tho 
country,  where  several  of  his  companions  expired 
from  want  of  proper  attendance ;  and  after  tra- 
velling nearly  200  miles  thoy  were  all  shut  up  in  s. 
strong  vaulted  prison,  where  they  received  a  very 
small  portion  of  food  for  their  daily  subsistence. 
Dahl  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  his  escapa 
and,  having  communicated  his  designs  to  a  youn{ 
sergeant,  his  companion  in  misfortune,  it  was  de- 
termined, with  the  aid  of  a  large  clasped  knifa 
which  Dahl  had  about  him  unknown  to  his 
jailor,  to  cut  a  hole  through  tho  wall  of  tho 
prison.  Accordingly  at  night  they  put  their 
plan  in  execution,  and,  after  encountering  many 
dangers,  from  not  understanding  the  language^ 
and  by  the  reception  they  met  with  from  the 
peasants,  who  frequently  denied  them  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  they  once  more  reached 
France. 

But  tho  face  of  affairs  had  undergono  a  com- 
plete ehango :  the  hitherto  victorious  army,  com- 
manded by  the  idolised  emperor,  was,  in  its  turn, 
obliged  to  retreat  in  tho  greatest  disorder;  and 
that  immense  assemblage  of  700,000  soldiers 
was  now  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton ;  tho  flower 
of  his  men  had  perished  by  tho  severity  of  tho 
weather  and  the  srms  of  their  victorious  enemy, 
and  that  astonishing  man  who  with  a  nod  could 
make  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones  was  himself 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  once  vanquished  but  now 
conquering  foes. 

Dahl  entered  Franco  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  after  which,  following 
his  master  to  Fontainebleau,  he  saw  the  standard 
of  France  brought  and  burnt  in  the  palace-yard, 
the  cinders  of  which  wore  put  in  a  hogshead  of 
wine,  and  every  soldier  present  drank  of  it,  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music  and  the  cries  of  Fire 
L' Empereur  I 

After  tho  abdication  Dahl  retired  to  his  nativo 
village,  in  Lorraine,  where  ho  remained  until 
Napoleon  again  mado  his  appearance,  when  he 
once  more  joined  him,  and  fought  under  his  im- 
mediate command  at  tho  batUo  of  Waterloo. 
During  the  battle  Dahl  received  soveral  wounds, 
which,  however  painful,  did  not  induco  him  to 
quit  bis  post  to  have  them  dressed.  But  when 
he  saw  that  all  was  over  he  could  not  help  shed- 
ding tears  of  disappointment,  and  reluctantly 
followed  his  companions,  who  urged  him  to  save 
his  life  by  a  rapiu  retreat. 

At  the  second  entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  Dahl 
was  placed  in  tho  1st  Regiment  of  tho  Grenadiers 
of  the  (Jardo  Royale,  where  he  remained  until 
1821,  when,  for  a  slight  fault,  ho  was  condemned 
to  be  sent  to  tho  galleys  Jar  five  years.  And 
there,  for  all  wo  know,  ho  languished  his  time, 
with  irons  round  his  wrists  and  ankles,  to  tho 
disgrace  of  Louis  XVIII.  Verily,  in  spite  of 
their  continual  tyranny  and  occasional  crimes, 
we  should  libel  a  Peter,  a  Frederick,  or  a  Napo- 
leon if  wo  thought  him  capablo  of  such  cruelty 
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A  LION  HUNT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

About  midnight,  says  Pringle,  a  Bottler,  I  was 
awakened  by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  kraal,  or 
cattle-fold,  close  behind  our  cabin.  Looking  out, 
I  saw  the  whole  of  the  horned  cattle  springing 
wildly  over  the  high  thorn  fenco,  and  scampering 
round  the  place.  Fancying  that  a  byama,  which 
I  had  hoard  howling  when  I  went  to  bod,  had 
alarmed  the  animals  by  breaking  into  the  kraal,  I 
seized  my  gun,  and  sallied  forth,  undressed  as  I 
was,  to  have  a  shot  at  it.  Though  the  cloudless 
full  moon  shone  with  a  brilliant  light  (so  bright 
in  that  fine  climate  that  I  hare  frequently  read 
print  by  it),  I  could  discover  no  cause  for  the 
terror  of  tho  cattle,  and,  after  calling  a  Hottentot 
to  abut  them  again  into  the  kraal,  I  retired  once 
more  to  rest.  Next  morning  Captain  Cameron 
rode  up  to  inform  me  that  his  herdsmen  hnd  dis- 
covered, by  the  traces  in  tho  path,  that  a  largo 
lion  had  followed  us  up  the  valley  the  preceding 
night ;  and  upon  further  search  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  this  unwelcome  visitant  had  actually 
been  In  my  fold  the  preceding  night  and  had 
carried  off  a  sheep.  But,  as  he  appeared,  by  the 
traces,  to  have  retreated  with  his  prey  to  the 
mountains,  we  abandoned  for  the  moment  all  idea 
of  pursuing  him. 

The  lion  was  not  disposod,  howover,  to  have 
done  with  us  on  such  easy  terms.  He  returned 
that  very  night,  and  killed  my  favourite  ridinp- 
horse,  little  more  than  100  yards  from  the 
door  of  our  cabin.  1  then  considered  it  full  time 
to  take  prompt  measures  in  self-defence,  and  sent 
a  messenger  round  the  location  to  call  out  a  party 
to  hunt  him,  being  assured  by  our  Hottentots 
that,  as  he  had  only  devoured  a  small  portion  of  the 
horse,  he  would  certainly  be  lurking  in  the 
vicinity.  The  huntsmen  speedily  assembled,  to 
tho  number  of  seventeen  horsemen,  including 
Mulattoes  and  Hottentots,  bringing  with  them  a 
goodly  number  of  strong  hounds. 

Tho  first  point  was  to  track  the  lion  to  his 
covert.  This  was  effected  by  a  few  of  the  Hot- 
tentots on  foot.  Coramoncing  from  tho  spot 
where  the  horse  was  killed,  they  followed  the 
spoor,  or  track,  through  grass,  and  gravel,  and 
brushwood,  with  astonishing  easo  ana  dexterity, 
whero  an  inexperienced  eye  could  have  discovered 
neither  footprint  nor  mark  of  any  kind,  until, 
at  length,  we  fairly  tracked  him  into  a  large 
bosh,  or  straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and 
evergreens,  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  ef  this 
retreat,  in  order  to  attack  him  in  a  close  phalanx, 
and  with  more  safety  and  effect.  The  approved 
mode  in  such  cases  is  to  torment  the  animal  with 
dogs  till  ho  abandons  his  covert,  and  comes  forth 
into  the  open  plain.  Tho  whole  band  of  hunters 
then  march  forward  together,  and  fire  de- 
liberately, either  one  by  one  or  in  volleys.  If  he 
does  not  speedily  fall,  but  grows  furious  and  ad- 
vance^ upon  his  assailants,  they  must  then  stand 
close  in  a  circle  and  turn  their  horses  rear  out- 
ward, somo  holding  them  fast  by  the  bridles, 
while  the  others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the 
lion  as  he  approaches,  as  ho  will  sometimes  do 
•jp  to  the  horses'  heel*,  enmching  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  to  measure  the  distance  and 
strength  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the  moment  to 
fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  in  some  other 
if  they  continue  to  wound  him 


ineffectually  till  he 
horses,  startled  by  hia  terrific  roar,  grow  frantic 
with  terror,  and  burst  loose,  the  business  becomes 
rather  serious,  and  may  end  in  mischief,  especially 
if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of  courage,  coolness, 
and  experience.  The  frontier  boors  are,  however, 
generally  such  excellent  marksmen,  and  withal  so 
cool  and  deliberate,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  shoot 
him  dead  as  soon  as  they  get  within  a  fair  dit- 


In  the  present  instance  we  did  not  manage 
matters  quite  so  discreetly.  The  Mulattoes,  after 
recounting  to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws 
of  lion-hunting,  were  themselves  the  first  to  de- 
part from  them.  Finding  that  our  hound* 
little  impression  on  the  lion,  they  divided 
selves  into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode  round 
the  jungle,  firing  into  the  spot  where  the  dcjr§ 
were  barking  around  him,  out  without  e fleet. 
At  length,  after  some  hours  spent  in  thus  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of 
my  countrymen  began  to  get  impatient,  and 
three  of  them,  Messrs.  George  and  John  Ronnie 
and  Jarnes  Ekron,  a  servant  of  my  father's, 
announced  their  determination  to  march  in  and 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  provided  three  of  the 
Mulattoes,  who  were  superior  marksmen,  would 
support  them,  and  follow  up  their  fire  should  the 
enemy  venture  to  give  battle. 

Accordingly,  in  they  went  (in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  some  more  prudent  men  among  us), 
to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  spot 
where  the  animal  lay  concealed.  He  was  crouched 
among  the  roots  of  a  large  evergreen  bush,  with 
a  smnll  space  of  open  ground  on  one  side  of  it ; 
and  they  fancied  on  approaching  they  saw  hira 
distinctly,  lying  glaring  at  them  from  under  the 
foliage.  *  Charging  their  coloured  allies  to  stand 
firm,  and  level  fair  should  they  miss,  the  Scottish 
champions  let  fly  together,  and  struck — not  the 
lion,  as  it  afterward*  proved,  but  a  great  block  of 
red  stone,  beyond  which  he  was  actually  lying. 
Whether  any  of  the  shot  grazed  him  is  uncertain, 
but,  with  no  other  warning  than  a  furious  growl, 
forth  he  bolted  from  the  bush. 

The  Mulattoes,  in  place  of  now  pouring  in  their 
volley  upon  him,  instantly  turned  and  flt<i  helter- 
skelter,  leaving  him  to  do  his  pleasure  upon  the 
defenceless  Scots,  who,  with  empty  guns, 
tumbling  over  each  other,  in  their  hurry  to 
the  clutch  of  the  rampant  savage.  In  a  1 
ling  he  was  upon  them,  and  with  one  stroke  of 
his  paw  dashed  John  Ronnie  (my  brother-in-law) 
to  the  ground.  The  scene  was  terrific.  There 
stood  the  lion  with  his  foot  upon  hi*  prostrate  foe, 
looking  round  in  conscious  power  and  pride  upon 
the  bands  of  his  assailants,  and  with  a  port  the 
most  noble  and  imposing  that  can  bo  conceived. 
It  was  the  most  mgniflcent  thing  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  danger  of  our  friends,  however,  rendered  it 
at  tho  moment  too  terrible  to  enjoy  fully  cither 
the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of  the  picture. 
Wo  expected  every  instant  to  see  one  or  more  of 
them  torn  in  pieces ;  nor,  though  the  rest  of  us 
were  standing  within  fifty  paces,  with  our  guns 
cocked  and  levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assis- 
tance. One  was  lying  under  the  lion's  paw,  and 
the  others  scrambling  towards  us  in  such  a  way 
as  to  intercept  our  aim  at  him. 

All  this  pa-wed  far  more  rapidly  than  I  harp 
described  it.  But,  luckily,  the  Jion,  after  steadily 
surveying  us  for  a  few 
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to  be  quits  with  us  on  fair  terms.  With  a  fortu- 
nate forbearance,  ho  turned  calmly  away,  dri- 
ving the  hounds  like  rats  from  among  his  heels, 
and  bounded  over  the  adjoining  thicket  like  a 
cnt  over  a  footstool,  clearing  brakes  and  bushes 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  as  readily  as  if  tbey 
had  been  tufts  of  grass,  and,  abandoning  the 
jungle,  retreated  towards  tho  mountains. 

After  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued 
comrade  (who  fortunately  had  sustained  no  other 
injury  than  a  bloody  scratch  on  tho  back,  and  a 
severe  bruise  in  the  ribs,  from  the  force  with 
which  the  animal  had  dashed  him  to  the  ground) 
we  renewed  the  chase  with  our  Hottentot  allies, 
and  hounds  in  full  cry.  In  a  short  time  we  again 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  found  him  standing 
at  bay  under  an  old  mimosa  tree,  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain  stream,  which  we  had  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Huntly  Burn.  The  dogs  were 
barking  round,  but  afraid  to  approach  him,  for 
he  was  now  beginning  to  growl  fiercely,  and  to 
brandish  his  tail  in  a  manner  that  showed  ho  was 
meditating  mischief.  The  Hottentots,  by  taking  a 
circuit  between  him  and  tho  mountain,  crossed 
the  stream,  and  took  their  station  on  the  top  of  a 
precipice  overlooking  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Another  party  of  us  occupied  a  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glen ;  and,  placing  the  poor  lion 
thus  between  two  fires,  which  confused  his  atten- 
tion and  prevented  his  retreat,  wo  kept  battering 
away  at  him  till  he  fell,  nnablo  again  to  grapple 
with  us,  pierced  with  many  wounds. 

Ho  proved  to  be  a  large  full-grown  lion,  about 
six  years  of  age,  as  our  coloured  friends  affirmed. 
He  mcAsured  fully  cloven  feet  from  tho  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  His  fore  leg  below  the  knee 
was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  span  it  with  both 
hands ;  and  his  neck,  breast,  and  limbs  appeared, 
when  the  skin  was  taken  off,  a  completo  congeries 
of  sinews.  His  head,  which  seemed  as  large  and 
heavy  as  that  of  an  ordinary  ox,  I  caused  to  be 
boiled  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  tho  skull, 
and  tasted  the  flesh  from  curiosity.  It  resembled 
very  white  coarse  beef,  rather  insipid,  but  with- 
out any  very  disagreeable  flavour.  The  skin  of 
this  lion,  after  being  rudely  tanned  by  our 
Hottentots,  was,  together  with  the  skull,  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


A  REVOLT  IN  A  STATE  PRISON. 

A  more  impressive  exhibition  of  moral  courage, 
opposed  to  the  wildest  ferocity,  under  the  most  ap- 
palling circumstances,  was  never  seen  than  that 
which  was  witnessed  by  the  officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  prison  in  tho  rebellion  which  oc- 
curred some  years  since.  Three  convicts  had 
been  sentenced,  under  the  rules  of  the  prison,  to 
be  whipped  in  the  yard,  and  by  some  effort  of  one 
of  the  other  prisoners  a  door  hod  been  opened  at 
midday  communicating  with  the  great  dining- 
hall,  and  through  the  warden's  lodgo  with  the 
street.  The  dining-hall  was  long,  dark,  and  damp, 
from  its  situation  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  in  this  all  the  prisoners  assembled,  with 
clubs  and  such  tools  as  they  could  seize  in  pass- 
ing through  the  workshops.  Knives,  hammers, 
and  chisels,  with  every  variety  of  such  weapons, 
wero  in  the  hands  of  these  forocious  spirits, 
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forming  a  congregation  of  strength,  vHeneas,  and 
talent  that  could  hardly  bo  equalled  on  earth,  even 
among  the  famed  brigands  of  Italy.  Men  of  all 
ages  and  characters,  guilty  of  every  variety  of  in- 
famous crimes,  dressed  in  tho  motley  and  pe- 
culiar garb  of  the  institution,  and  displaying  the 
wild  and  demoniac  appearance  that  always  per- 
tains to  imprisoned  wretches,  were  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  single  purpose  of  preventing  tho 
punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  tho 
morrow  upon  three  of  their  comrades. 

The  warden,  the  surgeon,  and  some  other  offi- 
cers of  the  prison  wero  there  at  the  time,  and 
were  alarmed  at  tho  consequences  likely  to  ensuo 
from  the  conflict  necessary  to  restore  order.  They 
huddled  together,  and  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
consult,  as  the  stoutest  among  thorn  lost  all  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  overwhelming  fear.  The  news 
rapidly  spread  through  tho  town,  and  a  subordi- 
nate officer  of  most  mild  and  kind  disposition 
hurried  to  the  scene,  and  came  calm  and  col- 
lected into  the  midst  of  tho  officers.  The  most 
equable  tempered  and  the  mildest  man  in  the 
government  was  in  this  hour  of  peril  the  firmest. 

He  instantly  despatched  a  request  to  Major 
Wainwright,  commander  of  the  marines  sta- 
tioned at  the  navy  yard,  for  assistance,  and  de- 
clared his  purpose  to  enter  the  hall  and  try  the 
force  of  firm  demeanour  and  persuasion  upon  the 
enraged  multitude.   All  his  brethren  exclaimed 

¥ gainst  an  attempt  so  full  of  hazard— but  in  vain, 
hey  offered  him  arms,  a  sword  and  pistols,  but 
he  refused  them,  and  said  that  he  had  no  fear, 
and  in  case  of  danger  arms  would  do  him  no 
service;  and  alone,  with  only  a  little  rattan, 
which  was  his  usual  walking-stick,  he  advanced 
into  the  hall,  to  hold  parley  with  the  selected, 
congregated,  and  enraged  villains  of  tho  wholo 
commonwealth. 

He  demanded  their  purpose  in  thus  coming  to- 
gether with  arms,  in  violation  of  the  prison  laws. 
They  replied  that  they  were  determined  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  the  punishment  of  their  three 
comrades.  He  said  it  was  impossible  ;  tho  rules 
of  the  prison  must  be  obeyed,  and  they  must  sub- 
mit. At  the  hint  of  submission  they  drew  a 
little  nearer  together,  prepared  their  weapons  for 
service,  and,  as  they  wero  dimly  seen  in  tho  far- 
ther end  of  the  hall  by  those  who  observed  them 
from  the  gratings  that  opened  up  to  the  day,  a 
more  appalling  sight  cannot  be  conceived,  nor  one 
of  more  moral  grandeur,  than  that  of  the  single 
man,  standing  within  their  grasp,  and  cxposodto 
be  torn  limb  from  limb  instantly  if  a  word  or  look 
should  add  to  the  already  intenso  excitement. 

That  excitement,  too,  was  of  a  most  dangerous 
kind.  It  broke  not  forth  in  noise  and  imprecations, 
but  was  seen  only  in  tho  dark  looks  and  the 
strained  nerves,  that  showed  a  deep  deter- 
mination. The  officer  expostulated.  He  re- 
minded thorn  of  the  hopelessness  of  escape,  that 
tho  town  was  alarmed,  and  that  tho  government 
of  the  prison  would  submit  to  nothing  but  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  He  said  that  all  those  who 
would  go  quietly  away  should  be  forgiven  for 
this  offence,  but  that,  if  every  prisoner  was  killed 
in  the  contest,  power  enough  would  be  obtained 
to  enforce  the  regulations  of  tho  prison.  They 
instantly  replied  that  they  expected  that  some 
would  be  killed,  that  death  would  be  better  than 
such  imprisonment,  and,  with  that  look  and  tone 
which  bespeaks  an  indomitable  purpose,  they  de- 
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dared  that  not  a  man  should  leave  the  hall  olive 
till  the  Hogging  was  remitted.  At  this  period  of 
the  dtscu.o.M*.  *i  their  evil  passion*  hoemcd  to  be 
nil  re  inflamed,  and  one  or  two  offered  to  destroy 
the  i  ffieer,  who  still  stood  firmer,  and  with  a  more 
temperate  pulse,  than  did  his  friends,  who  aaw 
from  above,  but  could  not  avert,  the  danger  that 
threatened  him. 

Just  at  this  moment,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  tumult, 
the  officer  saw  the  feet  of  the  marines,  whose  pre- 
sence alone  be  relied  on  for  succour,  filing  by 
the  small  upper  lights.  Without  any  apparent 
anxiety,  he  had  repeatedly  turned  his  attention 
to  their  approach,  and  now  he  knew  that  it  was 
his  only  umc  to  escape,  ere  a  conflict  for  lifo 
ensued.  Ue  stepped  slowly  backwards,  still 
urging  them  to  depart,  before  the  officers  were 
dnven  to  use  the  last  resource  of  firearms. 
When  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  door  it 
w  .-  |oned,  and  «•!••<■  •!  ln-i-nuly  a^aia  M  bt 
sprang  through,  and  was  so  unexpectedly  re- 
stored to  bis  friends. 

Major  Wainwright  was  requested  to  order  his 
men  to  fire  down  upon  the  convicts  through  the 
little  window,  first  with  powder  and  then  with 
ball,  till  they  were  willing  to  retreat ;  but  he  took 
a  wiser  as  well  as  a  bolder  course,  relying  upon 
the  effect  which  firm  determination  would  hare 
upon  men  so  critically  situated,  lie  ordered  the 
door  to  be  again  opened,  and  marched  in  at  tho 
head  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  filed  through 
the  passage,  and  formed  at  the  end  of  the  hall  op- 
posite to  the  criminals  at  the  other.  He  stated 
that  he  was  empowered  to  quell  the  rebellion, 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  shedding  blood,  but  that 
he  should  not  quit  that  hall  alive  till  every  con- 
vict had  returned  to  his  duty.  They  seemed 
balancing  the  strength  of  tho  two  parties,  and 
replied  that  some  of  them  were  ready  to  die,  and 
only  waited  for  an  attack  to  see  who  was  most 
powerful,  swearing  that  they  would  fight  to  the 
last  unless  the  flogging  was  remitted,  for  they 
would  not  submit  to  any  such  punishment  in  the 
prison.  Major  Wainwright  ordered  his  marines 
to  load  their  pieces,  and,  that  they  might  not  be 
suspected  of  trifling,  each  man  was  made  to  hold 
up  to  view  the  bullet  which  he  afterwards  put  in 
his  gun.  This  only  caused  a  growl  of  deter- 
mination, and  no  one  blenched  or  seemed  disposed 
to  shrink  from  the  foremost  exposure.  They  anew 
that  their  number  would  enable  them  to  bear 
down  and  destroy  tho  handful  of  marines  after 
the  first  discharge,  and  before  the  pieces  could  be 
reloaded.  Again  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  but 
they  answered  with  more  ferocity  than  ever.  The 
marines  were  ordered  to  take  their  aim  so  as  to 
be  suro  to  kill  as  many  as  possible,  their  guns 
were  presented,  but  not  a  prisoner  stirred,  except 
to  grasp  more  firmly  his  weapon. 

Still  desirous  to  avoid  such  a  tremendous 
slaughter  as  must  have  followed  the  dischargo  of 
tho  guns,  Major  Wainwright  advanred  a  step 
or  two,  and  spoko  even  more  firmly  than  before, 
urging  them  to  depart.  Again,  and  while  looking 
directly  into  tho  muzzles  of  tho  guns,  which  they 
bad  seen  loaded  with  ball,  they  declared  their  in- 
tcnti'  ti  'to  fight  it  out."  This  intrepid  officer 
then  took  out  his  watch,  and  told  his  men  to  hold 
their  pieces  aimed  at  tho  convicts,  but  not  to  firo 
till  they  hud  orders;  then,  turning  to  tho  pri- 
soners, ho  said,  "  You  must  leave  this  hall— I 


give  you  three  minutes  to  decide — if  at  the  cod  ** 
that  time  a  man  remains  he  shall  be  shot  deal" 

No  situation  of  greater  interest  than  thes  as 
be  conceived.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  s  tarM 
multitude  of  the  most  desperate  and  power!*! 
men  in  creation,  waiting  for  the  assault— it  the 
other,  a  little  band  of  disciplined  men,  wjiia» 
with  arms  presented,  and  ready,  upon  the  l«a 
motion  or  sign,  to  begin  the  carnage— and  tlx? 
tall  and  imposing  commander,  holding  up  bs 
watch  to  count  the  lapse  of  three  minutes,  giro 
as  the  reprieve  to  the  lives  of  numbers. 

For  two  minutes  not  a  person  or  a  muscle  w» 
moved,  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  unwontsl 
stillness  of  the  prison,  except  the  laboured  brcath- 
|  ings  of  the  infuriated  wretches,  as  they  began  t* 
pant  between  fear  and  revenge.  At  the  expia- 
tion of  two  minutes,  during  which  they  bad  and 
the  ministers  of  death  with  unblenching  ryes, 
two  or  three  of  those  in  the  rear,  and  nearest  a 
the  farther  entrance,  went  slowly  out ;  a  few  n*:* 
followed  the  example,  dropping  out  quietly  ci 
deliberately ;  and  before  half  of  the  hist  minw 
had  gone  every  man  was  struck  by  the  panr, 
and  crowded  for  an  exit ;  and  the  hall  was  clean! 
as  if  by  magic 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  OLD  SUWARROW. 

Among  the  Russian  generals  of  tbe  last  sjx 
few  attracted  more  notice  than  Suwarro*. 
The  eccentricities  of  this  man  were  very  prt*t. 
His  first  celebrity  was  acquired  at  tbe  siege 
Ismail,  before  which  fortress  he  had  been  left  br 
the  commander-in-chief,  Prince  Potemkin,  with 
express  orders  to  undertake  nothing  until  tba 
prince's  return.  Disliking  inaction,  however, sad 
aware  of  the  importance  attached  by  Catheraa 
I  to  the  capture  of  this  fortress,  Suwarrow,  «* 
soon  as  Potemkin's  back  was  turned,  attempted 
its  reduction,  and  in  succeeding  laid  the 
dation  of  his  future  fortunes,  although  Potetaka 
exerted  his  well-known  influence  with  tbe  en- 

Sircss  to  impede  him.  Had  Suwarrow  been  nn- 
brtunate  in  bis  daring  enterprise  he  would  as 
doubt  have  been  held  inexcusable  for  disobeyia| 
the  commands  of  his  superior — but  success  sanc- 
tions everything. 

It  must  have  been  curious  to  see  this  man.  in 
the  midst  of  an  engagement,  seated,  as  was  hi* 
wont,  on  some  little  neighbouring  emintiw*, 
with  a  small  Turkish  sabre  in  his  hand,  andrrymr 
out,  "Koli!  koli !"  a  Russian  word  signifyiae 
\  "  Kill!  kill!"  which  injunction  he  would  rep**1 
whenever  his  aide-de-camp  came  to  report  movr* 
|  ments  or  receivo  orders. 

When  Suwarrow  had  surrounded  and  w*s 
.  bombarding  Alessandria,  in  Italy,  the  Ru*>i»n 
ambassador  at  Berlin  sent  him  one  of  his  secre- 
taries of  legation  with  a  duplicate  of  certain  des- 
patches received  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  which 
required  an  answer  from  tho  general.  The  *et* 
retary  departed  in  all  haste,  and  on  arriving  tf 
the  camp  was  introduced  to  Suwarrow,  who, 
upon  opening  the  despatch,  was  quito  wnvyt  ** 
its  length.  He  treated  the  messenger  with  son* 
incivility,  and  when  told  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
courier,  but  a  secretary  of  legation  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  "Bah:"  exclaimed  Suwarrow,  in 
evident  anger,  M  I  care  nut  what  the  designation 
I  of  these  scribbling  fellows  is."  Ho  then  ordered 
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tiro  officer*  to  take  the  secretary  into  tho  in- 
trenchmcnts. 

As  it  happened,  on  this  day  there  was  a  very 
warm  attack  made  upon  tho  place.  Tho  secretary, 
quite  unaccustomed  to  scenes  of  this  nature,  re- 
monstrated earnestly  against  being  taken  to  any 
such  position  as  the  intrenchments  ;  but  his  con- 
ductors told  him  that  they  had  express  orders 
from  tho  marshal  to  conduct  him  into  tho  lines  of 
circumvallation.  "  I  wish  you  and  your  mar- 
shal were  at  the  devil  together,"  exclaimed  the 
unfortunate  secretary.  "  What  have  1  to  do 
with  the  lines  of  circumvallation  t"  All  remon- 
strance, however,  was  unavailing;  to  the  lines 
ho  was  taken,  and  heard,  to  his  manifest  horror, 
a  most  terrible  cannonading,  whilst  on  all  sides 
the  soldiers  fell  even  by  dozens  at  a  time. 

At  length  the  terrified  young  man  found  means 
to  prevail  on  his  conductors  to  relieve  him  from 
this  distressing  situation.  He  was  led  back  to 
the  camp,  and  token  into  the  marshal's  presence, 
where  ho  protested  against  tho  violence  where- 
with ho  had  been  treated,  and  demanded  a  reply 
to  his  despatches. 

"  I  have  something  else  to  do,"  said  Suwarrow, 
"than  to  write  despatches  like  you  gentlemen. 
The  minister  of  war  sends  me  two  secretaries 
within  eight  hours,  to  know  what  I  am  about. 
Well,  you  have  seen  mo ;  you  have  likowise 
witnessed  something  of  my  proceedings :  you  will 
therefore  be  able  to  report  accordingly  to  tho 
minister.  Tell  him  that  Marshal  Suwarrow 
bombards  and  is  bombarded  in  turn,  and  that  in 
three  days'  time  ho  will  bo  within  the  fortress." 

For  a  time  Suwarrow  was  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent of  tho  French  republican  army  in  Italy,  but 
Massena  and  other  generals  at  last  so  foiled  him 
that  ho  was  compelled  to  retreat.  His  troops, 
feinting  under  tho  burden  of  their  accoutrements 
and  provisions,  and  but  just  snatched  from  the 
delicious  climato  of  Italy,  paused,  and  contem- 
plated with  horror  the  snow  and  ice  elevated 
above  the  clouds.  At  times  they  began  to  mur- 
mur, and  declared  they  would  rather  loy  down 
their  arms  than  be  exposed  to  incosuint  combats, 
where  valour  was  unavailing,  and  where  life 
itself  was  a  burden.  The  aged  chief,  whose  for- 
titude never  forsook  him,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  and  tho  fatigue  of  tho  common  soldier, 
used  by  turns  to  praise  tho  perseverance  of  the 
bold  and  to  repress  tho  despair  of  tho  timid.  At 
one  timo  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  impulse 
of  superstition,  and,  advancing  before  the  rest, 
exhibit  the  revered  statue  of  St.  Nicholas  to  tho 
lagging  columns,  who,  afraid  of  being  bereft  of 
both  their  patron  and  their  general  at  once,  im- 
mediately resumed  thoir  march.  At  another,  re- 
lying on  their  affection  for  his  person,  ho  would, 
as  a  last  resource,  stretch  his  aged  limbs  on  the 
cold  ground,  and  desiro  tho  troops  to  dig  his 
grave,  and  cover  his  body  over  with  earth,  adding 
that  it  was  the  only  favour  ho  could  demand 
from  those  who  had  refused  to  follow  their 
father. 

This  species  of  eloquence  was  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken,  and  too  forciblo  to  bo  resisted ;  his 
soldiers,  electrified  by  tho  despair  of  their  general, 
not  only  seized  once  more  their  arms,  but 
solemnly  swore  that  they  would  never  abandon 
their  leader.  After  some  delay  he  proceeded  to 
Bohemia,  where  he  spent  tho  winter.  Of  100,000 


men  who  had  either  left  Russia  with  him  eight 
months  before,  or  joined  his  army  within  that 
period,  scarcely  50,000  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Lech.  After  having  thus  lost  50,000  of  his  best 
warriors,  the  veteran  field-marshal,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  disappointment,  retired  to  his 
native  country,  where,  being  exposed  at  tho  somo 
timo  to  the  frowns  of  fortune  and  the  neglect  of 
a  capricious  prince,  ho  perished  in  May,  1800, 
either  by  poison  or  despair. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLECTION  Ot 

Jrut  ^neibenfs  in  Unbul  t£  Utilitarn  $ife. 

PUTTING  AX  OFFICER  OS  HI8  METTLE. 

A  general  officer  who  had  been  too  long  ac- 
customed to  a  court  life  to  understand  much 
about  war  complained  with  as  much  haughtiness 
as  bitterness  of  the  preference  given  to  Chevert,  a 
soldier  of  fortune.  This  was  repeated  to  Chevert, 
and  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  in  his  own 
way.  Ono  day  that  the  Marquis  de  Belleslie 
hod  appointed  him  to  an  expedition  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  glorious  ho  took  this  opportunity  thus 
to  address  tho  malcontent :  — 

"  Monsieur,  it  has  always  surprised  me  that  a 
man  of  your  merit  has  never  been  employed." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  rejoined  the  other:  "all 
here  goes  by  favour.  I  have  frequently  solicited 
tho  command  of  a  detachment,  but  have  always 
been  refused." 

"  I  know  ono  that  will  bo  granted  you,"  said 
Chevert.  He  then  acquainted  him  with  thenaturo 
of  the  enterprise,  ana  as  he  proceeded  to  detail  tho 
dangers  ana  difficulties  of  the  expedition  the  offi- 
cer became  first  thoughtful  and  then  uneasy,  and 
finished  by  saying  it  was  not  his  turn  to  march, 
that  ho  was  not  acquainted  with  that  part  of  tho 
country,  and  that,  in  short,  he  would  not  go. 
"Well,  sir,"  replied  Chevert,  "  this  detachment 
has  been  given  to  me  ;  and  it  is  by  such  perilous 
undertakings,  which  you  have  refused,  that  I  havo 
reached  the  rank  I  now  hold.  I  am  aware  of  tho 
remarks  you  have  made  upon  mo,  but  now  I  havo 
my  revenge." 

WHOLESALB  OROO. 

On  the  capture  of  Trinidad,  when  the  British 
soldiers  landed  they  broke  open  the  boiling- 
house  and  distillery,  and  made  grog  in  a  most 
original  manner,  and  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
They  rolled  out  three  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
seven  puncheons  of  rum,  which  they  emptied 
into  a  well  of  water,  drew  up  the  mixturo  in 
bucket  fuls,  and  drank  it.  This  singular  mode  of 
making  grog  was  introduced  by  the  regiment 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Picton  — tho 
valiant  Picton  of  Waterloo. 

RESPECT  RRAVE  ENEMIES. 

One  day  during  tho  siege  of  Oporto  a  major 
of  the  Miguelitca  and  two  soldiers  advanced  very 
gallantly  before  tho  rest  in  an  attempt  to  storm 
'  the  Scotch  post ;  but  they  were  shot  dead,  and 
their  bodies,  and  some  others,  lay  near  tho  lines. 
Some  of  tho  Scotch  went  to  their  colonel  (Shaw), 
and  asked  leave  to  bury  them ;  but  he  was  at  first 
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unwilling  to  grant  it,  as  the  Miguelitos  were  so 
inveterate  in  their  opposition  ns  to  tire  on  un- 
armed burying  parties,  and  they  might  bo  shot. 
"  Weel,  sir,"  said  the  men,  "  let  us  at  ony  rate 
try  to  bury  the  bravo  little  body  of  a  major,  and 
the  twa  lads  that  lie  nearest  us ;  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  gudo  sodgers."  He  granted  the 
request,  and  they  accomplished  their  object. 

THE  BOLDIBB'8  SECRET. 

A  corporal  of  tho  17th  Dragoons,  named 
O*  La  very,  serving  under  Lord  Kawdon  in  South 
>  Carolina,  being  appointed  to  escort  an  important 
despatch  through  a  country  possessed  by  the 
enemy,  was  a  short  time  after  their  departure 
wounded  in  the  side  by  a  shot  which  laid  his 
companion  dead  at  his  feet.  Insensible  to  every- 
thing but  duty,  he  seized  the  despatch  and  con- 
tinued his  route  till  he  sank  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  Unable  to  proceed  farther,  and  anxious 
that  after  his  death  the  enemy  should  not  obtain 
possession  of  his  charge,  he  thrust  the  papers 
into  his  loound!  and  thus  calmly  awaited  his  fate. 
A  British  patrol  discovered  him  on  the  following 
day,  while  life  was  yet  ebbing  and  flowing,  when 
he  pointed  out  to  his  comrades  his  dear  secret, 
ana  then  satisfactorily  breathed  his  last.  Medi- 
cal aid  was  soon  procured,  but  in  vain,  though 
tho  sureeon  declared  that  tho  wound  was  not 
originally  mortal,  but  was  rendered  so  by  the 
irritation  of  the  paper.  It  is  pleasing  to  add  that 
his  general  honoured  his  memory  by  a  handsome 
monument  in  the  church  of  his  native  pariah. 

NOT  TO  BE  FOILED. 

Captain  Montague,  serving  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  once  asked  permission  to  go  to 
town  at  a  time  when  ho  could  ill  be  spared,  and 
was  told  by  tho  admiral  that  the  complexion  of 
affairs  was  so  serious  that  he  could  not  grant 
him  leave  to  go  farther  from  his  ship  than  his 
barge  would  carry  him.  Captain  Montague,  not 
to  be  foiled,  immediately  repaired  to  Portsmouth, 
where  ho  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  a 
carriage  on  trucks,  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  on 
which  ho  meant  to  row  his  barge,  and,  having  pre- 
viously stored  it  with  provisions  and  necessaries 
requisite  for  three  days,  to  proceed  to  London. 
Having  lashed  it  to  tho  carriage,  the  crow  were  in- 
*  true  ted  to  imitate  the  action  of  rowing  with  the 
same  solemnity  as  if  they  had  been  actually 
coming  into  the  harbour  from  Spithead.  Sir 
Edward,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
tain's intention  soon  after  the  boat  and  its  con- 
tents wero  landed,  immediately  sent  him  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  London  in  whatever  manner 
he  thought  proper. 

A  widow's  consolation. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  English 
nobleman  and  his  son  were  with  the  queen's  army 
in  Ireland,  and  became  engaged  in  an  action  with 
the  rebels  of  that  country,  which  cost  them  both 
their  lives.  Their  wives  were  within  sight  of 
the  battle,  and  the  remark  it  drew  from  the  son's 
wife  was  in  these  words :  "  Observe,  madam," 
cried  she  to  her  mother-in-law, 41  that  your  hus- 
band foil  first;  therefore  1  am  entitled  to  my 
dowry." 

A  HARD-WON  STANDARD. 

At  the  battle  of  Alexandria  Sergeant  Sinclair, 
of  the  42nd,  captured  tho  colours  of  Bonaparte's 
Invincible*,  but,  being  ordered  forward,  gave 


them  to  a  private,  who  was  killed,  and  they  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this 
Antoine  Lutz,  of  the  Queen's  German  regiment, 
went  in  pursuit  of  tho  officer  who  bore  them  and 
shot  him  in  the  back.  Lutz  then  reloaded  his 
piece,  seized  his  prize,  and  was  returning  with  it, 
when  he  was  approached  by  two  French  dra- 
goons. He  immediately  shot  one  of  their  horses, 
which  caused  its  rider's  foot  to  become  en  tan  pried 
in  the  stirrup,  while  the  other  dragoon  fled, 
leaving  his  comrade  prisoner.  Again  seizing  the 
standard,  which  he  had  thrown  down  in  the  fray, 
Lutz  sought  his  lieutenant,  who  gave  him  all  the 
money  he  had  about  him,  and  sent  him  to  head- 
quarters, where  he  received  a  further  reward,  and 
which  he  reached  just  in  time  for  the  colours  to 
be  presented  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  ere  he 
breathed  his  last. 

A  HIGHLAND  MARTINET. 

A  medical  officer,  not  very  popular  in  the 
regiment,  observed  one  day,  on  quitting  the  mili- 
tary hospital,  that  a  Highlander  on  duty  did  not 
give  him  the  customary  salute.  The  doctor  stood 
still,  looking  fiercely  at  the  sentinel,  as  well 
to  remind  him  of  his  neglect  as  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  repairing  his  remissness, 

"What  for  d'ye  look  at  mo Y'  said  Sandy, 
with  an  oblique  toss  of  the  head  and  a  sarcastic 
wrinkling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose. 

"  You  don't  know  mo,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
cupped  E^hpta.   "„  <W.  know  ^ 

"  Know  ye  T*  said  Sandy,  with  a  look  of  in- 
effable disdain.  "I  know  ye  weel  enou',  and 
know  my  duty  too,  and  that  is  to  salute  the 
unijorm  of  the  service ;  but  if  folk  choo*e  to  come 
hero  without  the  regulation  cap  they  ncedna 
look  for  the  compliment  frae  the  lute  o'  me." 

OBEDIENCE  TO  ORDERS. 

On  the  visit  of  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Newcastle,  while  fresh  horses  were  putting  to 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  carriage,  n  veteran 
accosted  the  duke,  and  the  latter  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  him.  Finding  this 
individual  had  been  with  the  British  army  in 
several  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  d*uke, 
his  grace  gave  him  a  sovereign  to  drink  his 
health,  which  the  old  soldior  no  doubt  faithfully 
observed,  as  he  facetiously  replied  that  he  always 
strictly  attended  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors. 


Salts  fif  tjje  <£aina  jfirt  nrft  tfre 

<Suarttr-§tck. 
» 

LIFE   AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  IT  Hi  ll  yard,  Author  of  " Tale*  la  the  CiUa." 
CHAPTER  XXI.— THB  RETURN  TO  8INOAPOU 

"How  long  since  we  dropped  anchor  last  in 
the  roads  of  Singapore,  Pilot?"  observed  Cap- 
tain Maberly,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  thai 
individual,  as  he  brought  the  Actngtr  within 
half  a  inilo  of  the  crowd  id  harbour  of  the 
Malayan  capital.   "  Why,  as  near  on  a  month 
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twenty-four  hours  can  mako  it  one  way  or  tho 


"  Is  it  ao  long ?"  replied  the  mariner.  "  Then 
you  haven't  heard  the  news,  likely  P" 

**  No.  What  nows  ?  Do  you  mean  about  the 
Diadem  f" 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  the  craft's  name—the  schooner 
like  your'n,  as  was  cut  out  by  tho  pirates  down 
in  the  Ceylon  waters." 

"  No,  I  have  heard  nothing.  I  only  called  on 
Miss  Rowland  when  last  here  to  know  if  there 
were  any  tidings  of  the  captain  and  his  lost 
ship.  But  she  had  heard  nothing,  and  I  only 
stayed  for  a  couple  of  tides,  and  was  off  again 
directly." 

"  Then  you  haven't  come  across  the  schooner  r" 
"  No,  but  pray  tell  me  all  you  know  about  her," 
id  Philip  impatiently. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  got  the  right  bearings  of  the 
story  myself.   Luff  there!  luff!" 

"Luff  it  is,"  replied  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
bringing  the  schooner  closer  to  the  wind. 

"  All  I  did  hear  for  sartin,"  resumed  the  pilot, 
"  was  that  the  skipper  had  got  back  to  port  here, 
and  was  off  again  with  his  daughter;  but  whether 
they  got  blowed  up  or  the  beggars  made  them 
walk  the  plank  is  more  nor  I  can  say,  for  I  had 
gone  up  the  Straits  with  a  bark,  and  warn't  back 
when-" 

M  Good  Heaven !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Captain  Rowland  and  his  daughter  havo  fallen 
o^ain  into  those  miscreants'  hands  F"  exclaimed 
Phil,  every  pulse  in  his  body  Boeming  to  stand 
still,  and  a  sickening  dread  falling  like  lead 
on  his  heart.  "  I  shall  go  mad  if  this  news  is 
true." 

"  Like  enough.  Them  things  is  common  enough 
in  theso  here  waters,"  rejoined  the  pilot,  in  an- 
swer to  Phil's  first  ejaculation. 

"  Find  her  a  firm  anchorage  outside,  pilot ;  I 
shan't  go  into  the  harbour,  for  I  may  bo  off 
again  next  tide.  Ben,"  he  added,  calling  his  first 
mate. 

"  Here  you  are,  governor,"  replied  the  faithful 
friend,  ascending  tho  cabin  companion.  "  What 
are  the  orders  r 

"  Tell  Kennedy  to  make  out  a  list  of  every- 
thing needed  in  his  department,  and  get  all  on 
board  as  quickly  as  possible.  Let  him  take  tho 
vawl  or  dingy,  but  not  more  than  two  hands. 
Man  the  long  boat  for  Mannering,  and  tell  him 
to  look  to  his  quarter-master's  stores,  and  lay  in  a 
stock  of  ammunition  of  all  descriptions,  and  then 
see  to  the  water  tanks.  Pass  tho  word  for'ard  for 
the  boatswain." 

"This  looks  liko  work,  captain,"  observed 
Ben,  opening  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  expansion. 

"  It  docs,  Ben.  I've  heard  ill  news  from  tho 
pilot;  but  I'll  tell  you  all  when  I  return  and 

know  the  best  or  worst.   Ask  the  pilot  when  I'm 

____  « 
gone. 

"  Ay,  ay.  Anything  else  ?  How  long  do  you 
give  us  to  execute  these  orders?" 

"  I  won't  fix  any  hour ;  the  quicker  the  better. 
Give  the  hands  two- water  grog  all  round,  and 
promise  a  second  when  all's  stowed  away  if  they 
look  lively.  You'll  find  two  cheques  on  the  cabin 
table  for  Kennedy  and  Mannering,  which  they 
must  fill  up  with  the  amount  necessary,  and  also 
a  third  with  a  specified  sum  for  my  own  use.  You 
had  better  send  the  second  mate,  unless  you  want 


"  Not  I ;  Johnson  shall  go." 

"  Here  I  am,  your  honour,"  cried  Bill,  as  bo 
mounted  to  the  poop  and  stopped  before  his  officer. 

"  Man  the  gig  foi  me,  boatswain ;  I'm  going 
ashore  ;  and  if  you  want  any  stores  tell  Bon  what 
they  are,  and  then  get  all  clear  to  drop  anchor 
when  the  pilot  gives  the  word  ; "  and,  with  a  part- 
ing word  to  the  last-named  functionary,  Phil  dis- 
appeared down  the  companion. 

A  few  minutes  later  Philip  Mabcrly,  dressed  in 
walking  costume,  and  with  hardly  a  trait  of  the 
sailor  about  him,  re-ascended  to  the  quarter-deck. 
Having  again  warned  the  two  mates  and  tho- 
boatswain  against  holding  communication  with 
any  of  the  prowling  long-shore  boats,  he  took 
his  place  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  gig,  which, 
under  the  sturdy  strokes  of  her  four  oarsmen,  soon 
flew  on  her  way  to  the  thronged  harbour. 

Springing  on  shore,  Phil  stepped  into  a  palan- 
quin, and,  on  the  shoulders  of  four  nimble  cooleys, 
was  rapidly  borne  to  the  wooded  hills  in  the  rear 
of  the  city,  where  were  situatod  the  bungalows  or 
villas  of  the  merchants  and  wealthy  European  in- 
habitants. 

Tho  family  of  Mr.  Rowland,  the  opulent  mer- 
chant 6f  Singapore,  and  brother  of  Captain  Row- 
land, of  the  Diadem,  had  just  risen  from  their 
midday  siesta  as  Phil  stepped  from  his  palanquin 
and  approached,  under  a  dense  canopy  of  loaves, 
the  open  verandah  of  the  imposing  bungalow. 

"  I  saw  your  schooner  telegraphed  two  hours 
ago,  and  havo  been  expecting  your  arrival  ever 
since,  Captain  Mabcrly.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  though  I  regret  to  soy  my  news  is  far  from 
cheering,'  observed  Mr.  Rowland,  rising  and 
warmly  shaking  our  hero's  hand  as  he  entered 
the  elegant  apartment  whero  tho  merchant  and 
his  family  were  congregated. 

M  Then  the  report  I  have  just  heard  is  true  ? 
Louise  is  gone  Y  cried  Phil,  with  deep  emotion, 
as  he  strove  to  return  tho  host's  friendly  pres- 
sure. "  For  God's  sake  let  me  know,  Mr.  Row- 
land, what  has  occurred.  I  cannot  tell  you 
with  what  grief  I  have  heard  all  tho  pilot  could 
say." 

"  Sit  down,  my  young  friend,  and  you  shall 
know  all  in  a  moment ;  but  first  try  that  iced 
wine,  for  you  look  exhausted.    Here,  Bombo, 

Eut  somo  more  water  on  those  patties,  and  set 
oth  punkahs  going  ;  the  heat  is  overpowering. 
That's  right;  the  wine  will  do  you  good,"  he 
said,  as  Phil  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  tho  cool 
beverage.  "It  was  about  a  week  after  you  left 
us  the  last  time." 

"  What  happened  a  week  after  my  departure 's " 
Phil  asked  impatiently. 

"  Ah !  true ;  I  begin  wrong.  Well,  ono  even- 
ing about  that  time,  when  we  wero  all  sitting 
very  aad,  Louise  suddenly  started  up  with  a  cry 
of  delight,  exclaiming, 4  My  father !  She  had  re- 
cognised his  step  on  the  gravel.  True  enough, 
for  the  next  moment  the  captain  crossed  the 
verandah,  and  Louise  bounded  into  her  father's 
arms." 

"What  a  happy  meeting!"  Phil  murmured 
sadly. 

"  It  was  indeed  happy  for  all  of  us.  I  never 
expected  to  see  him  again  in  this  world." 

"And  his  escape— how  did  he  effect  that?" 
Philip  asked,  hardly  able  to  restrain  his  impa- 
tience. 

"  For  weeks  ho  remained  safely  hid  away  in. 
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the  secret  recesses  of  the  ship.  The  crew,  after 
searching  for  him  in  vain,  gave  up  the  task  as 
hopeless,  expecting  to  pounce  upon  him  some 
time  or  other.  By  cautiously  watching  his  op- 
portunity, however,  he  was  enabled  to  come  out 
at  night  and  secrete  some  provisions,  which  he 
carried  to  his  private  bunk.  One  afternoon,  upon 
venturing  into  Louise's  boudoir,  he  perceived  a 
boat  trailing  by  a  painter  from  the  stern  of  the 
schooner.  Hero  was  a  chance  of  escape  that  he 
at  once  resolved  to  make  use  of." 

M  It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity," remarked  his  listener,  deeply  interested. 

"  It  was.  He  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  rope 
so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  draw  the  boat  under 
the  stern  gallery,  where  it  could  only  be  seen  by 
looking  over  the  taflrail,  and  where  a  touch  at 
any  timo  would  bring  it  close  under  the  cabin 
window." 

M  Wore  there  oars  in  the  boat  ?" 

"Yes,  and  a  mast;  but  no  sail.  He  next 
worked  hU  way  to  the  steward's  pantry,  and,  the 
coast  being  clear,  succeeded  in  purloining  a  largo 
pieee  of  junk,  several  pounds  of  biscuits,  and  a 
small  cask  of  water,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  and 
a  fow  ether  items  of  his  own  property.  Secreting 
these  under  the  sofas  of  Louise's  cabin,  ho  then 
retired  to  his  retreat  till  it  was  sufficientlv  dark 
to  enable  him  to  put  in  practice  his  meditated 

"llow  anxiously  ho  must  have  waited  for  dark- 
ness!" replied  Philip,  as  the  other  paused. 

"  A  secret  door  opened  from  his  retreat  into  the 
hold :  by  this  he  worked  hi*  way  to  the  sail-room, 
where  he  found  a  lug-sail  and  a  coil  of  rope;  with 
these  he  retreated  again  to  his  bunk,  and  about 
eight  o'clock,  all  being  quiet,  he  crept  into  the 
cabin.  His  first  thought,  of  course,  was  the  boat, 
which,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  ho  could  just  dis- 
tinguish where  ho  had  left  her.  Bolting  the 
cabin  door,  to  prevent  surprise,  he  brought  out 
his  several  parcels,  and,  placing  them  in  the  bal- 
cony, drew  the  boat  close  under  the  window.  To 
descend  and  stow  away  his  provisions  and  sail 
was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes.  By  this 
time  it  had  become  quite  dark.  He  then  untied 
the  painter,  and  removed  it  from  the  ring,  dropped 
the  end  in  the  water,  and  the  next  minute,  with 
n  joyous  sense  of  freedom,  found  himself  drifting 
away  from  his  prison. 

"  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  so  calm  that 
when  the  schooner  was  already  far  ahead  he  could 
hear  the  creak  of  the  men's  shoes  as  they  walked 
the  deck.  Suddcnlv  he  heard  the  voice  of  Nixon 
asking,  with  an  oath,  whether  tho  jolly-boat  had 
been  taken  on  dock.  The  captain  held  hia  breath, 
almost  afraid  to  move,  while  oaths  and  recrimi- 
nations were  passing  on  deck  when  the  actual 
atato  of  tho  case  became  known  and  it  was  found 
that  the  boat  had  been  lost.  When  every  sound 
had  died  away,  and  all  trace  of  the  vessel  had 
disappeared,  he  stepped  the  mast,  hoisted  his  sail, 
and  put  his  boat  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tho 
course  steered  by  the  schooner. 

"  To  make  the  narrative  short,  he  was  six  days 
in  the  jolly-boat  without  descrying  a  sail.  On  the 
sixth  evening,  however,  when  he  had  consumed 
the  hist  of  his  food  and  water,  ho  was  picked  up 
by  a  tea-ship  bound  for  Europe,  and  landed  here 
three  days  after. 

"  From  what  he  had  overheard  on  board  the 
Diadem,  and  from  his  own  observations,  he  was 


sure  she  was  bound  for  Java,  and,  aa  a  bri?  wni 
lying  in  the  harbour  for  Batavia,  he  took  berth* 
aboard  her  for  himself,  Louise,  and  her  maid,  for 
she  insisted,  against  all  our  entreaties,  on  accom- 
panying him.  About  a  week  after  they  had 
sailed  a  sailor  called  at  my  office  with  the  astound- 
ing news  that  the  brig  had  been  captured  by  a 
pirate  schooner,  the  best  of  her  cargo,  together 
with  my  brother  and  his  daughter,  taken  an 
board,  and  the  brig  set  on  fire  below  the  maga- 
zine, leaving  the  crew  and  the  skipper  to  perish 
in  the  flames.    Finding  it  impossible  to  extin- 

Sish  the  fire,  the  crew  attempted  to  make  a  raft, 
the  monsters  had  carried  off  all  the  boats ,  bat 
long  before  they  could  effect  their  object  the 
brig  blew  up.  The  man  was  hurled  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  water,  but  was  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  a  portion  of  the  broken  raft— the 
only  survivor  out  of  a  crew  of  eight  men  and 
four  boys.  The  next  day  he  waa  taken  olf  the 
raft,  and  landed  here  by  a  Dutch  vessel  bound  for 
Madras." 

"  And  that  is  all  you  have  heard  ?"  asked  Phfl, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  as  the  merchant  concluded. 

"  That  is  all.  A  government  ship  is  expected 
in  port  every  day,  and  she  will  be  at  once  des- 
patched after  the  pirate,"  replied  Mr.  Rowland. 

11  It  may  be  a  week  before  she  returns  tn  her 
station,"  cried  Philip,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  but, 
with  God's  providence,  I  will  be  on  the  MOU- 
drel's  track  within  the  next  twelve  hours.  When 
you  next  see  me  I  hope  it  will  bo  with  a  better 
account." 

With  a  hasty  good  bye  to  all,  Philip  hurried 
to  tho  verandah,  stepped  into  his  palanquin,  was 
born  at  a  swinging  trot  to  the  harbour,  and  in 
half  an  hour  was  pacing  the  poop  of  the  Armprr 
in  close  conversation  with  his  hardly  less  excited 
first  mate,  the  indignant  Ben. 


The  moon  was  hanging  like  an  immense  globs 
of  silver  from  tho  calm  unbroken  blue  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  unrippled  ocean  was  as  calm  as 
a  slumbering  child,  when  the  silence  of  midnight 
was  broken  by  the  clank  of  the  capstan  and  the 
jangle  of  tho  iron  cable  aa  it  fell  into  coil  in  the 
forward  hold  of  the  Avenger,  and  rose  through 
the  calm  ocean,  breaking  its  surface  into  gems  of 
wondrous  beauty. 

"Clear  she  is,  and  hanging  free,"  cried  the 
boatswain,  as  tho  anchor,  freed  from  the  ground, 
hung  some  feet  from  the  bed  of  tho  ocean,  and 
the  men  rested  a  moment  from  their  work. 


"  Set  the  jib  and  foresail,  and ^give  her  head- 
binnacle  to  give  his  orders. 


way,"  cried  the  captain,  taking  his  place  at  the 


Waiting  till  the  sails  were  set,  tho  crew  stood 
straining  their  breasts  against  the  niarlinppike*, 
till,  at  a  signal  from  their  leader,  they  all  ?et  off 
together  at  a  run,  chanting  a  wild  nautical 
chorus,  and  foot  by  foot  the  buried  cable  left  it* 
watery  prison  and  disappeared  in  tho  depths  of 
the  gloomy  hold. 

By  the  time  the  chorus  was  concluded  the 
huge  flukes  of  the  best  bower  were  gleaming  like 
silver  in  the  moon's  beams,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  the  ponderous  load  was  safely 
housed  and  catted.  The  liberated  hands  then 
flew  to  brace  and  halyard,  and  soon  heaped  a  pile 
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of  canvas  on  the  tall  spars,  and  as  the  church 
Jjells  were  heard  pealing  two  o'clock  the  Avtnyer 
Lad  spread  her  white  wings  to  the  breeze,  and 
was  dashing  through  the  hissing  water  liko  a 
racer. 

With  the  first  break  of  day  the  gentle  night 
breeze  gradually  freshened,  making  the  masts 
creak  under  the  extra  weight  of  their  bellying 
sails.  But,  though  the  schooner  clove  the  water 
like  a  flying  fish,  and  her  speed  was  up  to  eleven 
knots,  the  impatieneo  of.  her  captain  was  so  great 
that  he  first  set  his  royal*,  and  then,  not  content 
with  this  increase,  ordered  out  stunsaila  and  try- 
sails. As  the  vessel  rolled  over  to  port  and  showed 
the  best  part  of  her  stnrboard  sheathing,  drench- 
ing her  decks  to  the  after  hatch  in  floods  of  spray, 
he  took  his  post  under  the  weather  davits  on  the 
poop,  folded  his  arms,  and,  with  a  grim  smile 
on  his  handsome  features,  whistled  for 
wind. 

"  Set  the  log,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  let  us  see  what 
ahc  makes  now." 
"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  And  put  two  men  at  the  wheel ;  we  can't 
afford  to  risk  a  spur  for  want  of  an  extra  hand  at 
the  tiller.  I  say,  boatswain,  are  those  the  old  or 
the  new  spars  that  arc  bending  and  snapping 
Aloft  there  f" 

"  All  the  old  set,  sir ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
quite  enough  to  do." 

"  All  the  better,  Bill ;  they  are  well  seasoned, 
and  may  be  trusted." 

"  I  wouldn't  strain  them  any  further,  though  ; 
they  have  put  my  heart  in  my  mouth  more  than 
-once  this  last  hour." 

"  No  fear ;  but  you  may  ease  off  those  lee- 
brnces  a  turn  if  you  like.  Now,  Mr.  Johnson, 
-what  do  you  make  of  tho  log  f"  ho  asked,  as  the 
second  mate  came  aft  with  pencil  and  paper. 

"  Well,  sir,  we've  got  all  we  are  likely  to  get  out 
of  her  with  this  wind.    I  make  it 
and  a  half." 

"I  thought  she  waa  doing 
We  must  be  satisfied,  however,  I  suppose.  Pass 
the  word  for  Manner ing." 

M  I'm  a  comin',  your  honour,"  shouted  the  in- 
dividual, from  the  after  hatchway,  after  hearing 
his  name  bawled  over  the  combmgs.  "  Hero  I 
am,  your  honour,"  ho  added,  protruding  a  head 
and  face  as  black  as  a  sweep's  above  the  hatch. 
Directly  after  he  raised  his  begrimed  body,  naked 
to  the  waist,  to  the  deck,  and,  with  bare  feet, 
hurried  to  his  captain's  side,  saying  apolo- 
getically, "  You  must  excuse  me,  captain :  I 
thought  you  were  in  a  hurry,  and  1  am  rather 
black." 

41  Black  and  blue,  I  should  say,  to  judge  by 
appearances,  Mannering,"  replied  Phil,  laughing 


tho  man's  grotesque  appearance. 
11  Whcro  the  deuce  that  indigo  has  come  from 
is  more  than  I  can  tell  .  but  I  suppose  it  must  be 
off  the  powder-kegs.  I've  just  been  having  a 
clean  out  of  the  m:igazine,  and  stowing  away  tho 
powder,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  brush  at  a  minute's 
notice." 

"  That's  right,  and  just  what  I  was  going  to 
speak  about.  I  want  you  to  get  up  thecarronades, 
have  them  loaded,  lashed  up  to  their  ports,  and 
•well  secured  from  wet  by  tarpaulin,  for  there  is 
no  knowing  whan  we  may  overhaul  this  scoun- 
drel." 

"  I'll  see  to  it  directly,  sir,  and  if  you  arc  going 
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shall  find  all  square  when  you 


to  turn  ir 
come  on 

"  Thank  you,  Mannering  ;  I  want  to  be  ready 
for  that  rascal,  so  I  shall  take  an  innings  for  a 
couple  of  hours." 

"  There  isn't  a  man  on  board  that  isn't  as  eager 
to  havo  a  slap  at  the  murdering  thief  as  your 
honour— that  is,  leastways,  almost  so,"  ho  added 
correctingly,  remembering  that  every  one  knew 
that  there  was  something  up,  as  it  was  termed, 
between  their  young  skipper  and  the  old  captain's 
lovely  daughter. 

"Whose  watch  is  it,  Mr.  Johnson,  at  eight 
bells?"  Phil  asked  the  second  mate,  as  he  looked 
into  the  binnacle,  and  then  scrutinised  tho  spars 
of  the  foremast. 

"Mine,  sir." 

"  Then  keep  her  as  long  as  you  can  in  her  present 
trim ;  have  a  good  look-out  for  any  strange  sail, 
and  if  anything  happens,  or  you  should  expend  a 
spar,  call  me  directly." 

"  I'll  remember,  sir." 

Weary  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  Philip,  after 

a  parting  glance  alow  and  aloft,  turned  from  the 

deck  and  descended  to  his  state-room  to  enjoy  a 

few  hours'  rest  and  forgetfulness. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  How's  her  head,  Ben  ?"  aaked  the  comman- 
der, as,  at  six  o'clock,  or  four  bells,  on  the  soventh 
morning  from  leaving  Singapore,  he  Btcpped  on 
the  quarter-deck. 

"  Her  head  is  exact  east -sou' -sou' -east,  some 
ten  leagues  from  the  sou' -western  point  of  Bor- 
neo," replied  the  first  mate. 

"  And  this  current,  which  sets  due  west,  Ben, 
must  be  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda." 

"  Right  you  are,  governor.  Here  we  are, 
working  over  our  old  ground." 

"  True,  and  grieved  I  am  that  I  never  thought 
of  searching  this  pirate- infested  coast  of  South 
Borneo  before.  The  whole  population  live  by 
piracy ;  the  coast  for  three  hundred  miles  is 
studded  with  wooded  isles,  bays,  and  short 
narrow-mouthed  rivers,  where  the  rascals  lie  in 
ambush." 

"Dyaks,  don't  they  call  them,  governor  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  their  general  name.  We  must 
reduce  sail,  Ben;  we  are  under  double-reefed 
mainsail  and  topsails,  and  every  stitch  of  canvas 
is  drawing  with  twenty-horse  power ;  we  are 
going  through  the  water  at  a  stunning  rate. 
Pipe  all  hands  to  shorten  sail.  Ease  her  off  half 
a  point  to  the  sou' ward.  Don't  let  her  yaw,  my 
lad.  Luff,  do  you  hear  f"  he  cried  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel. 

"  Luff  it  is,  sir." 

"Boat  ho!"  shouted  one  of  tho  hands  aloft, 
taking  in  the  topsails. 

"  Where  away  f"  cried  the  skipper,  springing 
into  tho  main-chains,  and  looking  over  the  rolling 
seas. 

"  Right  over  our  starboard  bow.  She's  down 
now,  sir,  hid  in  the  trough  of  the  sea." 

"  I  have  it.  Port  your  helm,  and  get  a  line 
ready  to  throw,"  cried  Phil,  mounting  a  few 
ruunds  of  the  shrouds.  "  It's  a  poor  wrecked 
Lascar,  without  sail  or  oar.  Are  you  ready 
there,  Bill  P  Take  in  another  spoko,  and  steady, 
lads,  steady." 

"  Steady  sho  is,"  responded  the  spokesman  at 
the  wheel,  as  tho  schooner's  head  was  suddenly 
brought  opposite  a  frail-looking  dingy,  that, 
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half  full  of  water,  was  flung  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave.  In  it  was  a  half-starved  miserable  crea- 
ture, almost  naked,  sitting  up  to  his  loins  in 
water.  He  had  torn  up  one  of  his  scats,  and, 
holding  this  with  both  hands  over  the  stern,  was 
using  it  as  a  rudder  to  keep  his  fragile  vessel  be- 
fore the  sea. 

"  Poor  wretch !  he  seems  perishing.  Hail  him, 
Bill,  and  heave.  Here  she  rises." 

"  Boat  ahoy !  Look  out,  and  make  fast  the 
painter,"  the  boatswain  shouted,  before  casting  a 
coil  of  rope  at  the  apparently  helpless  mortal, 
who  seemed  only  to  have  strength  to  hold  the 
piece  of  board  over  the  stern,  tor  neither  the 
sight  of  the  vessel  bearing  full  down  on  him  nor 
the  shout  of  the  sailors  appeared  to  produce  any 
effect  on  him. 

"  He  is  one  of  thoso  Mahometan  fools,"  ob- 
served Johnson,  "who  believe  in  destiny,  and, 
thinking  his  time  come,  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  savo  himself." 

"  Heave !"  shouted  Phil,  as  the  boat  rose  less 
than  a  dozen  yards  from  the  ship. 

The  next  moment  the  coil  fell  in  the  water- 
logged boat  before  the  lonely  voyager.  In  an 
instant  the  inert  mass  seemed  endowed  with  life 
and  motion.  Dropping  his  rude  rudder  in  the  sea, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  fast-retreating  rope, 
falling  forward,  and  completely  under  the  water 
in  the  dingy,  in  his  desperate  effort  to  clutch  it. 
Recovering  himself  with  wonderful  alacrity,  he 
rose  to  his  knees,  fastened  the  rope  securely  to 
the  ring  in  the  stem,  spread  his  arms  on  the  gun- 
wale, and  then,  dropping  his  head  upon  them, 
seemed  incapable  of  further  exertion.  The  rope 
becoming  taut,  so  powerful  a  jerk  was  given  to 
the  boat  by  the  schooner,  which  was  immediately 
brought  to  her  former  course,  that  the  pitiable 
object  was  thrown  by  the  recoil  on  his  back,  and 
agaiu  completely  immersed. 

44  The  poor  beggar  will  be  drowned  in  hail  of 
port,"  cried  Bill.  Then,  giving  a  few  rapid  turns 
of  tho  painter,  he  sprang  over  the  bulwarks,  slid 
down  tho  rope,  ana  stood  leg-deep  in  the  bilge- 
water. 

Seeing  the  man's  inability  to  rise,  Bill  steadied 
himsolf  as  well  as  the  pitching  of  the  boat  would 
allow,  and  dragged  him  from  tho  bottom,  but  as 
he  did  so  the  Lascar  gavo  so  fearful  a  shriek 
that  Bill  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  on  the 
thwarts  of  the  dingy,  and  in  some  consternation 
rest  the  man's  body  on  his  knee. 

44  Here's  a  sight  to  turn  the  heart  of  a  stone, 
captain,"  he  cried.  44  Poor  beggar!  if  they  ain't 
bin  and  gi'n  him  the  cat  across  his  lines  till  there 
ain't  a  bit  o'  hido  left!  And  may  my  backy  be 
mixed  with  pizen  if  they  ain't  rubbed  gunpowder 
into  the  wales!  And  that  ain't  all,  for  they've 
burnt  two  great  crosses  almost  through  the  flesh 
of  his  back.  Poor  beggar !  it  would  'a  been  a 
charity  to  'a  cut  your  throat  rather  than  such 
torture. 

As  Bill  spoke  the  Lascar  turned  his  head  and 
looked  with  so  soft  and  beseeching  an  expression 
in  his  faro  that  ho  exclaimed  with  delight — 

•4  I'm  blessed  if  the  poor  beggar  don't  under- 
stand what  I'm  a  saying!  Ho  looks  so  knowing 
and  curus  about  the  eves.  1  say,  steward,  fling 
me  down  the  brandy  flask,  to  give  him  strength 
to  move."  Then,  turning  to  the  Lascar,  ho  said, 
44 1  say,  old  fellow,  do  you  know  what  I  say  f" 

An  affirmative  nod  of  the  head  made  Bill  per- 


fectly happy,  and  when  the  spirit  flask  was  slung 
into  the  boat  he  placed  the  bottle  to  the  man's 
mouth  and  poured  the  liquor  down  his  throat. 

44  Now,  you  poor  beggar,  as  I  can't  abear  to 
hear  a  man  sing  out  as  you  did  just  now,  you 
must  ride  pick-a-back.  Do  you  understand  my 
palaver  f  You  must  get  on  my  back,  and  hold  on 
like  grim  death  to  the  collar  of  my  toggery." 
And,  showing  him  what  ho  was  to  do.  Bill  went 
down  on  his  knees,  grasping  the  gunwale  of  the 
dingy,  while  the  Lascar,  invigorated  by  the 
draught  of  brandy,  placed  himself  on  his  broad 
shoulders  and  energetically  grasped  the  lappela 
of  his  jacket. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  burly  Bill,  with 
the  long  attenuated  Lascar  dangling  like  a  mon- 
ster leech  from  his  neck,  would  have  provoked 
general  laughter  had  not  the  rolling  boat  and 
the  pitching  schooner,  up  whose  steep  side  he 
had  to  climo,  mado  his  position  too  full  of  peril 
to  allow  of  even  a  smile. 

A  cry  of  mingled  indignation  and  disgust  burst 
from  the  assembled  crew  as  they  noticed  the 
livid  and  in  places  mortifying  condition  that  the 
whole  back,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  base 
of  the  spine,  was  in. 

When  loft  alone  on  the  deck  tho  Lascar  first 
gazed  with  an  expression  more  akin  to  terror  than 
curiosity  on  the  niastx,  spars,  and  fittings  of  the 
schooner ;  then,  looking  round  on  the  faces  of  the 
crew  and  officers,  he  took  a  couple  of  atop*  for- 
ward, and,  suddenly  prostrating  himself  before 
the  young  commander,  exclaimed,  in  voluble  and 
intelligible  English — 

44  Oh!  good  young  sahib,  don't  beat,  don't 
burn  poor  Hassan  no  more!  don't  let  bad  wild 
beast  Nixon  kill  this  poor  Malay !  No  loll  hi  to 
for  do  noting  at  all.  Some  Mafay,  aomo  Dyak, 
very  bad  man ;  they  take  ship  and  kill  the  sahib. 
Bah !  they  very  bad  man.  Some  white  man  much 
badder  than  black  rascal,  for  ho  kill  him  broder 
white  sahib,  and  white  missee  too,  and  do  much 
bad  harm ;  and  because  Hassan  no  like  to  se> 
white  lady  cry,  and  give  her  somo  rope,  Nixon, 
bad  brute  capitan,  he  have  poor  Hassan,  tie  t<> 
mast,  and  flog  and  flog.  Then  he  make  hot  iron, 
and  burn  and  burn ;  then  they  make  me  run  a 
muck  round  ship,  and  at  last  drive  me  into  sea, 
when  thev  throw  in  old  boat,  no  good  for  noting, 
into  which  I  got  long  time  ago.  But,  oh  !  good 
sahib,  kind  sahib,  don't  let  poor  Hassan  be  giv 
back  to  wicked  sahib ;  oh !  mussy,  sahib !"  And, 
throwing  himself  forward  on  the  dock,  ho  put 
Phil's  foot  on  his  neck,  and  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  words  and  gestures  betrayed  both  his  dread 
of  his  persecutor  and  his  intense  anxiety  to  find 
a  master  capable  of  protecting  him. 

Satisfying  the  Lascar  that  he  had  nothing  t> 
fear,  and  calling  Kennedy  to  dress  the  poor  crea- 
ture's livid  buck,  he  had  him  taken  into  the  cabin, 
where  ho  soon  discovered  that  tho  Nixon  men- 
tioned in  the  man's  terror  was  the  individual 
whose  whereabouts  he  so  anxiously  wished  to 
discover. 

This,  however,  formed  only  a  part  of  tho  valu- 
able information  which  the  rescued  Lascar  wa» 
enablod  to  impart. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[the  yam  mabcu  and  its  victims.] 


THE  RETREAT  FROM  CABOOL. 

OfB  Anglo-Indian  Army  had  fought  its  way 
to  the  centre  of  Afghanistan — many  of  its  vete- 
rans had  well-nigh  crossed  the  frontier  on  their 
homeward  march— when  tho  country  burst  forth 
in  one  devouring  flame  of  insurrection.  The 
British  garrison  at  Candahar  under  General 
Nott  defied  all  attacks,  aa  did  that  of  Jellalabad 
under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  but  General  Elphinstone's 
detachment,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  wns  forced 
from  its  cantonments  at  Cabool,  and  began  its  re- 
treat with  Akbar  Khan  hovering  on  Hanks  and 
rear.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  the  fatal 
morning  dawned  which  was  to  witness  their  de- 
parture.   "Dreary,  indeed,"  says  Lieutenant 


Eyre,  "  was  the  scene.  Deep  snow  covered 
every  inch  of  mountain  and  plain  with  one  un- 
spotted sheet  of  dazzling  white,  and  so  intensely 
bitter  was  the  cold  as  to  penetrate  and  defy  the 
defences  of  the  warmest  clothing."  The  anny 
still  consisted  of  4500  fighting  men,  with  not  less 
than  12,000  followers,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren— a  mingled  mass  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics, 
of  combatants  and  non-combatants,  of  men  of 
various  climes,  creeds,  complexion,  habit,  and 
part  of  them  peculiarly  unfitted  to  endure  tho 
hardships  of  a  rigorous  climate. 

Tho  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  the  44tb 
Regiment,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery, 
moved  off  about  half-past  nine  a.m.,  and  from 
|  that  hour  till  the  evening  tho  throng  continued 
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to  pass  through  the  gates  of  the  cantonment*, 

which  were  immediately  occupied  by  hordes  of 
fanatical  Affghans,  rending  the  air  with  their 
exulting  cries,  plundering,  destroying,  ond  com- 
mitting every  Kind  of  atrocity.  The  advance 
party,  under  whoso  escort  the  ladies,  including 
Lady  Macnaghten  and  Lady  Sale,  proccedecL 
was  not  molested,  but  a  fire  of  juzails  was  opened 
on  tho  retiring  troops  of  the  main  body,  to  which 
Lieutenant  Hardyuian,  of  the  5th  Light  Cavalry, 
and  about  fifty  rauk  and  file,  fell  victims,  and  a 
quantity  of  baggago,  ammunition,  and  commis- 
sariat stores  was  lost.  Tho  cantonments  wero 
no  sooner  cleared  than  troops,  camp-followers, 
and  baggage,  public  and  private,  became  inter- 
mingled in  one  disorderly  mass. 

During  the  whole  of  the  siege  the  troops  had 
been  on  half-rations,  consisting  of  a  pound  of 
wheat  per  dum,  with  melted  ghee,  for  fighting 
mon,  and  half  that  allowance  for  camp-followers ; 
the  cattle,  both  public  and  private,  had  loug  sub- 
sisted on  the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  trees.  The 
mon  had  suffered  much  from  overwork  as  well  as 
bad  feeding,  and  also  from  want  of  fuel ;  it  was, 
therefore,  with  greatly  diminished  strength  that 
they  began  to  march,  and  their  progress  was  very 
slow,  for  tho  first  mile  was  not  accomplished 
under  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  shadows  of  night  overtook  the  fugitives 
still  pursuing  their  weary  course,  but  its  dark- 
ness was  relieved  by  the  blaze  which  rose  above 
the  British  Residency,  and  other  buildings  which 
tho  enemy  had  fired  upon  taking  possession  of 
tho  cantonments.  Many  Sepoys  and  camp-fol. 
lowers,  unable  to  contend  longer  with  their 
misery,  lay  down  to  await  in  silent  despair  the 
approach  of  death,  and  of  thoso  who  struggled 
forward  somo  porished  before  tho  morning  dawn. 
The  provision  for  encampment  was  miserably  de- 
ficient ;  here,  as  on  the  march,  all  was  disorder 
and  destitution ;  thousands  of  wretched  men  were 
unable  to  obtain  either  shelter,  fire,  or  food  ;  the 
snow  was  their  only  bed,  and  to  many  it  proved 
tho  bed  of  death.  It  was  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  tho  7th  before  tho  rear-guard  arrived 
at  this  wretched  bivouac,  though  the  whole  dis- 
tance traversed  was  not  more  than  six  miles. 

But,  however  dreadful  theso  sufferings  and 
privations  wero  to  mon  inured  to  war,  how  much 
moro  bitter  must  they  havo  been  to  fomalcs  and 
children,  of  whom  there  were  numbers,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  whoso  station  in  lifo  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  indulgence  in  every  luxury! 

The  morrow  brought  no  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing, but  it  revealed  to  sight  several  men  frozen 
to  death,  and  others  so  benumbed  iis  to  bo  scarcely 
ablo  to  move.  At  half- past  seven  the  ndvanco- 
guard  moved  off;  no  order  was  given,  no  buglo 
sounded.  It  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  its 
way  ahead  of  the  baggage  and  camp-followers, 
all  of  whom  had  proceeded  in  advance  as  soon  as 
it  was  light.  The  remainder  resumed  their 
march  in  the  best  order  they  could — "  if,"  says 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  "that  could  bo  called  order 
which  consisted  of  a  mingled  mob  of  soldiers, 
camp-followers,  and  baggage-cattle,  preserving 
not  even  tho  faintest  resemblance  of  that  regu- 
larity and  discipline  on  which  depended  our  only 
chancoof  escapo  from  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened us."  One  of  Shah  Boojah's  regiments 
that  accompanied  tho  retreating  British  had  dis- 
appeared, and  was  believed  to  have  returned  to 


Cabool.  The  rest  of  the  force  proceeded,  nume- 
rous bodies  of  Affghans,  horse  and  foot,  hanging 
on  its  flanks,  and  moving  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  it.  These  were  at  first  supposed  to  consti- 
tute the  escort  promised  by  the  chiefs,  but  this 
belief  was  dispelled  by  their  suddenly  attacking 
tho  British  rear-guard,  under  Brigadior  Anquetfl, 
composed  of  the  44th,  the  mountain-train  gun*, 
and  a  squadron  of  irregular  horse.  The  guns 
wero  captured,  but  gallantly  retaken  by  Lieu- 
tenant White  and  a  few  artillerymen.  The  44th, 
however,  could  not  be  brought  up,  and  the  gun* 
were  in  consequence  abandoned,  though  not  until 
they  had  been  spiked,  "  amid  the  gleaming  sabres 
of  the  enemy."  Ten  more  guns  were  afterwards 
spikod  and  abandoned,  the  horses  attached  to 
them  being  unable  to  drag  them  through  tho 
snow,  which  now  lay  more  than  a  foot  deep  upon 
the  ground. 

As  the  troops  advanced  on  their  road  the 
enemy  increased  considerably  on  both  flank,*,  and 
greatly  annoyed  the  centre  and  rear.  Between 
Bogramee  and  Boothauk  a  body  of  the  enemy'* 
hon-o  charged  down  into  the  column,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  an  immense  quantity  of 
baggage  and  a  number  of  camels,  without  expe- 
riencing the  least  resistance. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  no  order 
had  been  issued  for  the  march,  and  the  confusion 
was  fearful.  The  force  was  perfectly  disorga- 
nised; nearly  ovcry  man  paralysed  with  cold,  so 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  hold  his  musket  or  to 
move  his  limbs.  Many  frozen  corpses  lay  up>.« 
tho  ground,  and  the  Sepoys  burnt  their  caps,  ac- 
coutrements, and  clothes  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  Some  of  the  enemy  appearing  in  rear  of 
tho  position,  the  whole  of  the  camp-follower* 
rushed  to  tho  front,  seizing  all  the  cattle  that 
fell  in  their  way,  whether  public  or  private. 
Tho  ground  was  strewn  with  boxes  of  ammuni- 
tion, plate,  and  property  of  various  lands.  A 
cask  of  spirits  on  the  ground  was  broached  by 
the  artillerymen  and  other  Europeans.  Had  the 
whole  been  distributed  fairly  to  the  men  it  wuuld 
have  done  them  good ;  as  it  was,  they  became  1<J> 
much  excited.  "For  myself,"  says  Lady  Sale, 
"  whilst  I  sat  for  hours  on  my  horse  in  the  cold, 
I  felt  very  grateful  for  a  tumbler  of  hherry, 
which  at  any  other  time  would  have  made  rae 
very  unlody-like,  but  now  merely  wanned  me, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  more  strength  iu  it  than 
water.  Cupfuls  of  sherry  were  given  to  young 
children  threo  and  four  years  old,  without  in  the 
least  affecting  their  heads."  While  in  this  help- 
less condition  tho  Affghans  renewed  their  attack*, 
but  a  party  of  them  was  rapidly  dispersed  by 
Major  Thain,  at  tho  head  of  her  Majesty'*  44tb. 

And  now  tho  fearful  pass  of  Boothauk  had  t  _- 
be  traversed.  This  defile  is  about  five  miles  long, 
and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hills.  A  mountain  torrent  dashes  through 
it  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  frost  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  it  beyond  the  edges,  wnsir 
ico  was  accumulated  in  slippery  masses,  auordin- 
to  the  wretched  animals  which  were  still  retained 
I  a  footing  neither  easy  nor  safe.  This  stream  bai 
to  bo  crossed  twenty-eight  times.  The  deft* 
gradually  narrows  towards  the  spot  where  tar 
force  was  to  emerge  from  it,  or  such  portvm,  si 
least,  as  might  aurvive  the  dangerous  pa.^uc 
for  tho  heights  were  crowned  with  inXunatsi 
|  Ghiljice,  ready  to  deal  death  to  those  belev. 
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vhile  the  cowards  themselves  were  in  perfect 
security. 

*'  The  idea,"  pays  Lieutenant  Eyre,  "of  thread- 
ing the  stupendous  pass  before  us,  in  tho  face  of 
an  aimed  tribe  of  bloodthirsty  bar  bun  ana,  with 
such  a  denae  irregular  multitude,  wu  frightful." 
The  march,  however,  was  commenced  about  mid- 
day, tho  5th  Nativo  Infantry  in  front.  Tho 
troops  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion, tho  baggage  was  mixed  with  the  a  d  vnnce- 
guard,  and  the  camp-followers  all  pushed  ahead 
in  their  precipitate  flight  towards  Ilindoostan. 
Several  ladies  accompanied  tho  advance,  but  no 
feeling  of  respect  for  woman  operated  to  slacken 
the  fire  from  above.  These  helpless  and  un- 
offending females  were  compelled  to  moke  their 
■way  through  the  pass,  with  hundreds  of  shots 
flying;  around  them.  Happily  none  of  them  sus- 
tained injury,  excepting  Lady  Sale,  who  received 
a  ball  in  her  arm. 

Akbar  Khan,  it  will  be  remembered,  hod  pro- 
mised protection,  and  several  of  his  adherents 
rode  forwarC  with  tho  advance,  exhorting  the 
occupants  of  the  heights  to  desist  from  firing. 
But  their  admonitions  wero  unheeded ;  tho  bolls 
fell  thickly  among  tho  throng  laboriously  strug- 
gling onwards,  and  fearful  was  tho  slaughter ;  so 
that  soldiers  and  followers  rushed  on  indiscrimi- 
nately, impelled  by  the  wildness  of  despair,  caring 
for  nothing  but  tho  one  object  of  reaching  tho 
end  of  the  poos.  Thousands  hurried  forward  to 
the  front,  abandoning  baggage,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, women,  and  children. 

To  this  sad  picture  must  bo  added  tho  pitiable 
sufferings  of  women  and  children,  and  tho  heart- 
rending ugony  of  parents  deprived  of  their  help- 
leu  offspring.  "  The  ladies  wero  mostly  travel- 
ling in  camel -panniers,"  says  Lady  Sale,  "and 
were  mixed  up  with  the  baggago  and  column  in 
the  pass ;  here  they  were  heavily  fired  on,  and 
ruany  camels  were  killed.  On  one  camel  were, 
in  one  pannier,  Mrs.  Boyd  and  her  youngest  boy 
Hugh,  and  in  the  other  Mrs.  Mamwniring  and 
her  infant,  scarcely  three  months  old,  and  Mrs. 
Anderson's  eldest  child.  This  camel  was  shot. 
Mrs.  Boyd  got  a  hor^o  to  ride,  and  her  child  was 
put  on  another  behind  a  man,  who,  being  shortly 
after  unfortunately  killed,  the  child  uxm  carried 
ijff  by  the  Affnham.  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  less  for- 
tunate, took  her  own  baby  in  her  arms.  Mary 
Anderson  was  carried  off  in  the  confusion. 
Meeting  with  a  pony  laden  with  treasure,  Mrs. 
M.  endeavoured  to  mount  and  sit  on  the  boxes, 
but  they  upset,  and  in  the  hurry  pony  and  trea- 
sure were  left  behind,  and  the  unfortunate  lady 
pursued  her  way  on  foot,  until  after  a  time  an 
Affghan  asked  her  if  she  was  wounded,  and  told 
her  to  mount  behind  him.  This  apparently  kind 
offer  she  declined,  being  fearful  of  treachery, 
alleging  as  an  excuse  that  sho  could  not  sit  be- 
hind him  on  account  of  tho  difficulty  of  holding 
her  child  when  so  mounted.  This  innn  shortly 
after  snatched  her  shawl  off  her  shoulders,  and 
left  her  to  her  fate.  Mrs.  M.'s  sufferings  were 
very  great ;  she  not  only  had  to  walk  a  consider- 
able distance  with  her  child  in  her  arms  through 
tho  deep  snow,  but  had  also  to  pick  her  way  over 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  both 
men  and  cattle,  and  constantly  to  cross  the 
streams  of  water,  wet  up  to  the  knots,  pushed 
nnd  shoved  about  by  men  and  animals,  the 
enemy  keeping  up  a  sharp  fire,  and  several  per- 


sons being  killed  close  to  her.  8he,  however, 
got  safe  to  camp  with  her  child." 

The  rear  was  protected  by  the  44th  British  and 
the  37th  Native  Infantry,  but  as  they  ncarcd  the 
pass  the  enemy,  concealed  behind  rocks,  &c.,  in- 
creased their  fire  considerably  upon  them.  Owing 
to  a  halt  having  taken  place  in  front  the  pass  was 
completely  choked  up,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  44th  wero  stationary  under  a  heavy  fire.  Tho 
37th  continued  slowly  moving  on  without  firing  a 
shot,  being  paralysed  with  cold  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  persuasion  of  their  officers  could  induce 
them  to  make  any  effort  to  dislodge  the  enemy, 
who  took  from  somo  of  them  not  only  their  fire- 
looks,  but  even  their  clothing.  At  this  time  our 
men  wero  dropping  fast  from  a  flanking  fire  from 
tho  heights,  and,  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  being  fruitless  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, with  only  sixty  men,  or  thereabouts, 
they  wero  withdrawn,  and  with  difficulty  forced 
the.r  way  through  the  crowd  to  a  more  com- 
manding position.  Here  tho  rear-guard  of  the 
44th  was  joined  by  General  Elphinstonc ;  Colo- 
nel Chambers,  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry,  with 
some  troopers ;  Captain  Hay,  with  a  few  of  the 
irregular  horse ;  and  tho  only  remaining  gun, 
one  having  been  abandoned  in  the  pass.  After 
halting  full  an  hour  to  let  tho  stragglers,  &c., 
get  well  to  tho  front,  they  resumed  their  march, 
but  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow  the  troops 
were  compelled  to  assist  the  gun  by  manual 
labour,  the  horses  being  unable  to  get  it  on.  In 
this  way  they  reached  the  encamping  ground  at 
Khoord  Cabool,  600  of  our  regular  troops  and 
about  2*300  camp-followers  having  perished  in 
that  fearful  pass. 

"  On  the  force  reaching  Khoord  Cabool,"  says 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  "snow  began  to  fall,  and  con- 
tinued till  morning.  Only  four  small  tents  were 
saved,  of  which  one  belonged  to  the  general,  two 
were  devoted  to  the  ladies  and  children,  ana  one 
was  given  up  to  tho  sick ;  but  an  immense  number 
of  poor  wounded  wretches  wandered  about  tho 
camp,  destitute  of  shelter,  and  perished  during 
the  night.  Groans  of  misery  and  distress  as- 
sailed the  ear  from  all  quarters.  We  had  ascended 
to  a  still  colder  climate  than  we  had  left  behind, 
and  wore  without  tents,  fuel,  or  food." 

Then  hear  tho  pitiable  talc  told  with  such 
fortitude  by  Lady  Sale.  "  Toor  Sturt  was  laid 
on  the  side  of  a  bank,  with  his  wife  and  myself 
beside  him.  It  began  snowing  heavily ;  John- 
son and  Bygrave  got  some  coarse  blankets  tlirown 
over  us.  I)r.  Bryco  came  and  examiued  Sturt's 
wound ;  ho  dressed  it,  but  I  saw  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  that  there  was  no 
nope.  Ho  afterwards  kindly  cut  tho  ball  out  of 
my  wrist,  and  dressed  both  my  wounds.  Half  of 
a  Sipoheo's  pall  had  bet^n  pitched,  in  which  the 
ladies  and  tneir  husbands  took  refuge.  Wo  had 
no  one  to  scrape  tho  snow  off  tho  ground  in  it. 
Captain  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mcin  first  assisted  poor 
Sturt  over  to  it,  and  then  carried  Mr«.  Sturt  and 
myself  through  tho  deep  snow.  Mr.*.  Sturt's 
bedding  (saved  by  tho  nurse  riding  on  it,  whom 
wo  kept  up  clo.-o  with  ourselves)  was  now  a  com- 
fort to  my  poor  wounded  son.  Ho  suffen-d  dread- 
ful agony  all  night,  and  intolerable  thirst,  and 
most  grateful  did  we  feel  to  Mr.  Mein  for  going 
out  constantly  to  tho  stream  to  procure  water; 
we  had  only  a  small  vessel  to  fetch  it  in,  which 
I  contained  but  a  few  mouthful*.  To  sleep  in  such 
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anxiety  of  mind  and  intense  cold  was  impossible. 
There  were  nearly  thirty  of  us  packed  together, 
without  room  to  turn.  The  Sepoys  and  camp- 
followers,  half-frozen,  tried  to  force  their  way, 
not  only  into  the  tent,  but  actually  into  our  beds, 
if  such  resting-places  can  be  so  called— a  posh- 
teen  (or  jvelisse  of  sheepskin)  half  spread  on  the 
snow  and  the  other  naif  wrapped  over  one. 
Many  poor  wretches  died  round  the  tent  in  the 
night.  Tho  light  company  of  the  54th  Native 
Infantry,  which  left  Cabool  thirty-six  hours  pre- 
viously eighty  strong,  was  reduced  to  eighteen. 
This  is  only  one  instance  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  general  average  of  the  destruction  of 
our  force." 

"  Mrs.  Trevor,"  savs  Lady  Sale,  "  kindly  rode 
a  pony,  and  gave  up  her  placo  in  the  kujava  to 
Sturt,"  who  must  otherwise  have  been  left  to  die 
on  the  ground.  The  rough  motion  increased  his 
Bufferings  and  accelerated  his  death ;  but  he  was 
still  conscious  that  his  wife  and  I  were  with  him, 
and  we  had  the  sorrowful  satisfaction  of  giving 
him  Christian  burial." 

This  was  the  fourth  day  that  tho  caltlo  had  had 
no  food,  and  the  men  were  perishing  with  cold 
and  hunger.  More  than  one-half  of  them  were 
woundea  or  frost-bitten,  and  must  of  them  could 
scarcely  put  a  foot  to  the  ground.  Akbar  Khan, 
therefore,  saw  that  the  completion  of  his  ven- 
geance was  nigh  at  hand,  and  ho  now  exerted 
himself  to  get  as  many  hostages  into  his  power  as 
would  insure  him  a  large  ransom  from  tho  Indian 
Government.  With  this  view  he  proposed  that 
the  ladies  who  accompanied  the  British  force, 
with  their  husbands  and  children,  should,  in 
order  to  preservo  them  from  further  hardship  and 
danger,  bo  placed  under  his  protection :  he  pledged 
himself  to  escort  them  safely,  keeping  them  ono 
day's  march  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  This  wius  a 
startling  proposal,  but  timo  and  circumstances 
pressed,  and  the  general  gave  an  unhesitating 
consent. 

After  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  tho  troops 
struggled  on,  and  as  tho  food  and  fuel  so  liberally 
promised  by  tho  ruffian  chief  came  not,  another 
night  of  starvation  and  cold  consigned  more 
victims  to  a  miserable  death.  To  add  to  their 
wretchedness,  many  were  nearly,  and  some 
wholly,  afflicted  with  snow  blindness.  The  men 
who  had  proudly  marched  from  tho  Indus  to  the 
heart  of  Affghanistan— had  occupied  its  fairest 
citios,  beaten  down  its  strongest  fortresses,  and 

Siven  law  from  its  capital — were  now  unablo  to 
cfend  themselves  from  thoso  who  thirsted  for 
their  blood.  "The  European  soldiers,"  savs 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  "were  now  almost  tho  only 
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efficient  men  left,  the  Hindustanees  having  al 
suffered  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  the  frost 
in  their  hands  and  feet ;  few  were  able  even  to 
hold  a  musket,  much  less  to  pull  a  trigger ;  in 
fact  the  prolonged  delay  in  the  snow  had  paralysed 
the  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  the  strongest 
men,  rendering  them  incapablo  of  any  useful 
exertion.  Hope  seemed  to  have  died  in  every 
breast,  the  wildness  of  terror  was  exhibited  in 
every  countenance." 

On  tho  10th  tho  army  resumed  its  progress, 
though  the  fighting-men  were  now  reduced  to  a 
small  number.  No  sooner  was  it  light  than  the 
usual  rush  to  the  front  was  made  by  the  mixed 
rabble  of  Sepoys,  camp-followers,  and  Europeons, 
ju  ono  huge  mass.   Hundreds  of  poor  wretches, 


unable  to  seize  any  animals  for  themselves,  or 
despoiled  by  stronger  persons  of  those  they  had, 
wero  left  on  the  road  to  die  or  be  butchered. 

Tho  end  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  On 
arriving  at  a  narrow  gorge,  about  ten  feet  wide, 
called  Tunghco  Tareekee,  or  "  the  dark  pass," 
and  two  miles  distant  from  their  last  ground  ,  the 
advance  of  the  retreating  force  was  met  by  the 
destructive  tiro  of  the  enemy,  securely  perched  oo 
the  high  ground.  The  straitened  pass  soon 
became  literally  choked  with  dead  and  dying,  and 
hero  the  last  remains  of  the  native  infantry  dis- 
appeared. Many  fell ;  the  rest,  throwing  away 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  fled  for  their  lives. 
Finally  tho  enemy  rushed  down,  sword  in  hand, 
and  commenced  a  general  masacre,  capturing  the 
public  treasure,  with  the  remnant  of  baggage 
which  up  to  this  point  had  been  preserved.  A 
part  of  the  advance  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  pass,  which  is  not  above  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  proceeded  to  Kubber-i-Jubhar,  where  they 
halted  for  their  comrades.  While  anxiously  look- 
ing out  for  them  a  straggler  from  time  to  time 
arrived  bearing  heavy  news;  another  and  another 
appeared,  and  in  this  manner  all  that  escaped  tho 
fury  of  the  enemy  joined :  the  direful  truth  that, 
with  these  miserable  exceptions,  the  two 
columns  had  been  cut  off  and  destroyed,  at 
becoming  apparent. 

The  British  force  now  consisted  of  seventy  men 
of  her  Majesty's  44th  Regiment,  150  cavalrv 
troopers,  and  about  fifty  horse  artillerymen,  with 
ono  12-pound  howitzer,  but  the  number  of  camp- 
followers  was  still  large.  Even  reduced  as 
they  were  to  this  pitiful  handful,  on  observing  a 
body  of  cavalry  in  their  rear,  they  determined  to 
bring  their  solitary  gun  into  position,  and  make 
a  last  effort  for  existence.  It  proved,  however, 
to  bo  Akbar  Khan,  who  approached  with  another 
of  his  insiduous  propositions,  to  the  effect  that  the 
remainder  of  the  British  forces  should  be  disarmed 
and  placed  under  his  protection,  when  he  would 
guarantee  their  safety,  and  that  of  all  the  European 
officers,  to  Jellalabad.  To  this  proposition  the 
general  would  not  assent,  and  once  more  **  For- 
ward!" was  tho  word. 

The  troops  resumed  their  fearful  march  ;  the 
remnant  of  the  camp-followers,  with  several 
wounded  officers  went  ahead.  For  five  miles  the 
main  body  saw  no  enemy ;  all  who  could  not  walk 
wero  necessarily  left  behind.  They  were  now 
going  down  a  long  steep  descent  from  the  Huft 
Kohtul,  or  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence,  to  the  bed 
of  tho  Tazeen  Nullah,  and  at  this  dip  tho  wvc- 
was  horrible;  the  ground  was  covered  with  afl 
thoso  who  had  gone  forward,  dead  and  dying, 
and  amongst  them  were  several  officers.  They 
had  been  suddenly  attacked  and  overpowered  by 
the  enemy,  who  now  crowded  from  the  tops  of 
the  hills  in  all  directions  down  the  bed  of  the 
nullah,  through  which  the  route  lay  for  three 
miles.  Our  men  continued  their  progress  through 
an  incessant  fire  from  the  heights  on  both 
until  their  arrival  about  half-past  four  p.m. 
the  Tazeen  valley,  and  here  they  lost  the  snow. 

Negotiations  were  again  renewed  with  Akbar 
Khan,  who  made  the  same  proposal  as  before,  bat 
it  was  again  rejected  by  the  British  general. 
Their  only  hope  then  appeared  to  be  in  making  a 
night  march  of  twenty-two  miles  to  Jugdulok  ; 
when,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  they  murht 
penetrate  safely  through  that  terrible  pass,  which 
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is  about  tws  miles  long,  very  narrow,  and  com- 
manded on  both  sides  by  high  and  precipitous 
hills.  On  moving  off  the  last  gun  was  Abandoned, 
mid  tbe  same  fate  befel  the  wounded  and  the 
exhausted. 

The  march  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  p.m., 
but  it  was  not  till  dawn  of  day  on  the  11th  that 
the  advance  arrived  at  K  utter  Sung,  a  place  ten 
miles  short  of  Jugduluk,  and  the  junction  of  the 
rear  did  not  take  place  till  eight  o'clock.  The 
inarch  had  not  been  without  annoyance  from  the 
-enemy,  but  the  darkness  rendered  their  fire  com- 
paratively harmless.  The  panic-stricken  camp- 
followers  now  resembled  a  herd  of  deer,  and 
fluctuated  backwards  and  forwards  en  matte  at 
«verv  shot,  blocking  up  the  entire  road,  and 
fatally  retarding  the  progress  of  the  little  body  of 
.soldiers  who,  under  Brigadier  Shelton,  brought  up 
the  rear.  They  had  now  been  marching  for 
twenty-four  hours  consecutively,  and  hod  stdl  ten 
miles  to  go  before  they  could  hope  for  rest,  while 
not  a  drop  of  water  was  procurable,  or  likely  to 
be  had  till  their  arrival. 

At  two  miles  from  Jugduluk  the  descent  into 
the  valley  commences.  The  hills  on  each  side  of 
the  rood  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  kept 
firing  from  their  long  juzails,  and  again  the  road 
was  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  as  they  were 
in  such  a  mass  that  every  shot  told.  On  arriving  1 
in  the  valley  a  position  was  taken  up  on  tho  first 
height,  near  some  ruined  walls.  As  scarcely  any 
Europeans  of  the  advance  now  remained,  and  the 
enemy  were  increasing,  the  general  called  all  the 
officers,  about  twenty  in  number,  to  form  lino, 
and  show  a  front  to  the  enemy.  They  had  i 
scarcely  done  so  when  Captain  Grant,  oaststant- 
utant-general,  received  through  the  cheek  a  j 
1  which  broko  his  jaw.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  rear-guard,  followed  up  by  tho  enemy,  the 
latter  took  possession  of  two  heights  close  to  our 
position,  on  which  our  force  went  for  security 
•within  the  ruined  walls.  The  men  were  mad- 
dened with  hunger  and  thirst,  but,  though  a 
stream  of  pure  water  ran  within  150  yards  of  the 
position,  no  man  could  venture  to  go  for  it  with- 
out the  certainty  of  being  massacred. 

Here  our  worn-out  fugitives  lay  down  upon 
the  ground,  in  tho  hope  of  getting  at  least  a 
little  rest,  but  they  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
volley  after  volley  was  poured  into  the  inclosurc. 
All  was  instant  confusion,  and  a  general  rush 
took  place  outside  the  walls;  men  and  cattle  all 
huddled  together,  each  striving  to  hide  himself 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and,  al- 
though Captain  Bvgrovc,  at  tho  hea'd  of  fifteen 
brave  fellows  of  the  44th,  charged  up  the  hill, 
and  drove  tho  enemy  before  him  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  yet  when  he  returned  they  resumed  their 
former  position  and  murderous  sharp-Bhooting. 
Our  unfortunate  force  at  Jugduluk  this  day  con- 
sisted of  150  men  of  the  44tb,  sixteen  dismounted 
horse  artillerymen,  twenty-five  of  tho  5th  Ca- 
valry, but  not  n  single  Sepoy  with  arms. 

The  wretched  resource  was  again  tried  of  ne- 
gotiating with  Akbar,  who  demanded  that  Gene- 
ral Elphinstone  should  come  to  a  conference,  and 
that  Brigadier  Shelton  and  Captain  Johnson 
should  be  delivered  as  hostages  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Jellalabod.  All  was  acceded  to.  General 
Elphinstone  made  over  the  command  to  Brigadier 
Anquetil,  and,  accompanied  by  Shelton  and  John- 
son, proceeded  to  wait  upon  Akbar  Khan,  who 


received  them  courteously  and  supplied  them 

with  refreshments.  At  nine  on  tho  morning  of 
the  12th  a  meeting  was  held,  when  a  number  of 
the  chiefs  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  Eug- 
lish,  while  Akbar  pretended  to  plead  their  cause ; 
but  tho  day  elapsed  without  any  decisive  arrange- 
ment, and  when  General  Elphinstone  wanted  to 
return  to  his  troops  he  found  he  was  a  prisoner ! 

At  the  British  position  tho  return  of  the 
general  had  been  long  and  anxiously  looked  for. 
Throughout  the  day  hunger,  thirst*  exhaustion, 
and  the  galling  annoyance  of  the  enemy's  un- 
ceasing fire  continued  to  be  endured,  and  as  night 
drew  on  it  became  obvious  that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  from  a  longer  stay.  The  whole  body  ac- 
cordingly sallied  forth,  to  make  their  way  to  Jel- 
lalabaa  in  tho  best  manner  they  could.  The 
A  Ugh  an  s  were  not  at  first  aware  of  tho  movement, 
but  they  soon  gained  intelligence  of  it,  and 
marched  in  vast  numbers  to  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Officers  and  men,  troops  and  followers, 
foil  in  great  numbers,  and  tho  progress  of  tho 
retiring  party  was  a  moving  massacre.  Somo 
officers  who  were  well  mounted  redo  forward  with 
the  few  remaining  cavalry  ;  straggling  parties  of 
Europeans,  under  various  officers,  followed  as 
circumstances  would  permit ;  but  when  the  morn- 
ing of  tho  13th  dawned  tho  remnant  of  the  in- 
fantry approached  Gundamuk,  and  now  their 
numerical  weakness  was  obvious  to  tho  enemy— 
they  could  muster  only  about  twenty  muskets 
among  them  all.  An  attempt  to  negotiate  was 
made  by  one  of  the  officers,  but  it  ended  in  nothing, 
and  the  unhappy  party  had  no  resource  but  to 
stand  on  their  defence,  without  a  hope  of  ultimate 
success. 

This  gloomy  task  was  executed  with  an  un- 
shrinking determination,  which  leads  to  tho  con- 
viction that,  if  such  men  had  been  proporly  led  in 
the  outset,  the  British  arms  would  not  have  suf- 
fered this  great  reverse.  The  handful  of  heroes 
occupied  an  eminence  opposite  to  another  held  by 
tho  enemy,  whose  overwhelming  fire  gradually 
diminished  their  numbers,  while  at  intervals  the 
work  of  extermination  was  accelerated  by  a  rush, 
sword  in  hand,  upon  the  devoted  party,  by  whom 
— notwithstanding  the  utter  helplessness  of  their 
situation— the  assailants  were  several  times  re- 
pelled. This  murderous  struggle  looted  till  nearly 
every  ono  of  these  champions  of  British  honour 
was  wounded,  when  u  final  onset  of  the  enemy 
completed  their  destruction.  Captain  Sou  tor, 
of  the  44th,  one  of  the  few  that  survived  the 
slaughter,  but  severely  wounded,  had,  before 
leaving  Jugduluk,  tied  round  his  waist  the  colours 
of  the  regiment,  which  were  thus  preserved. 

It  now  only  remains  to  record  the  fate  of  the 
officers  and  cavalry  who,  as  we  have  stated,  rode 
on  ahead  of  tho  troops.  Six  of  them  dropped  be- 
fore reaching  Futteeabad.  The  rest  arrived  at 
that  place  in  safety,  and  were  received  by  tho 
inhabitants  with  professions  of  friendship  and 
sympathy.  Food  was  offered  them,  of  which  they 
naturally,  but  unwisely  stopped  to  partake.  Tho 
inhabitants  in  tbe  meantime  armed  themselves, 
and,  suddenly  rushing  on  tho  men  whom  they  had 
ensnared,  cut  down  two  of  them.  The  remainder 
mounted  and  rode  off;  but  the  enemy  pursued, 
and  aU  the  fugitives  but  Dr.  Brydon,  of  the  Shah's 
force,  perished  before  reaching  Jellalabod. 

The  reader  will  readily  imagine  tho  astonish- 
ment and  horror  of  Sir  Kobcrt  Sale  and  his  gal- 
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lant  companions  at  Jellalabnd  whon  Dr.  Brydon 
tottered  into  that  fortress,  sinking  with  fatigue, 
hunger,  nnd  loss  of  blood,  and  faintly  informed 
♦hem  that  ho  was  the  last  and  only  survivor  of 
Ihe  17,000  troops  and  camp-followers  who,  a 
f.  w  days  before,  had  entered  the  deadly  Pass 
cf  Khoord  Cabool ! 


liRITISH  TARS  AT  WALCHEREN. 

Thb  British  expedition  to  Walcheren,  though 
a  military  failure,  was  distinguished  by  great 
courage  and  endurance  on  tho  part  of  the  men. 
How  well  the  land  and  sea  forces  co-operated  tho 
following  authentic  sketch  will  show. 

Tho  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  rifles  was  a 
good  deal  lessened  by  tho  brigade  of  sailors. 
These  extraordinary  fellows  delighted  in  hunting 
the  "  Munseers,"  as  they  termed  tho  French  ;  and 
a  more  formidable,  pack  never  was  unkennelled. 
Armed  each  with  an  immense  long  polo  or  pike, 
a  cutlass,  and  a  pistol,  they  appeared  to  be  a  sort 
of  force  that,  in  case  of  a  sortio,  or  where  execu- 
tion was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  storming,  would 
have  been  as  destructive  as  a  thousand  hiingry 
tigers :  as  it  was,  they  annoyed  the  French 
skirmishers  in  all  directions  by  their  irregular 
and  extraordinary  attacks.  They  usually  went 
out  in  parties,  as  if  they  were  going  to  hunt  a 
wild  beast,  and  no  huntsman  ever  followed  the 
chnso  with  more  delight.  The  French  might 
fairly  exclaim  with  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  "Ah! 
Monsieur  Bull,  what  is  sport  to  you  is  death  to 
us." 

Regularly  every  day  after  their  mess  (for  they 
messed  generally  on  a  green  in  the  village  of  East 
Zuburg)  they  would  start  off  to  their  "  hunt,"  as  1 
they  called  it,  in  parties  headed  by  a  petty  officor. 
Than  they  would  leap  the  dykes,  which  their  ' 
poles  enabled  them  to  do,  nnd  dash  through  thoso 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  cross :  they  wcro  | 
like  a  set  of  Newfoundland  dogs  in  the  marshes.  1 
When  they  spied  a  few  riflemen  of  tho  French 
they  ran  at  them  helter-skelter ;  then  pistol,  cut- 
lass, and  pike  went  to  work  in  downright  earnest. 
Tho  French  soldiors  did  not  at  all  relish  tho  tars, 
and  no  wonder,  for  their  very  appearance  was 
terrific,  and  quite  out  of  the  usual  order  of 
things.   Each  man  seemed  a  sort  of  Faul  Jones, 
tarred,  belted,  and  cutlassed  as  they  were. 

Tho  scenes  which  their  eccentricities  every 
hour  presented  wcro  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Hogarth.  Among  the  most  humorous  of  these 
were  their  drills,  musters,  and  marchings,  or,  as 
they  generally  called  such  proceedings,  "  playing 
at  soldiers."  All  that  their  officer*  did  had  no 
effect  in  keeping  either  silence  or  regularity  j 
those  officers,  however,  wero  part  nnd  parcel  of 
the  same  material  as  the  Jacks  themselves,  and 
as  ablo  to  go  through  the  pipe-clay  regularity  of 
rank  nnd  tilo  as  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the  iin-  1 
mortality  of  the  soul.    But  tho  fact,  is,  they  were  ( 

thor  expected  DOC  intended  to  bo  regular 
troops,  and  their  drills  wero  merely  adopted  to 
teach  th<  in  to  keep  together  in  line  when  march-  . 

ton  <>ne  place  to  another,  so  that  they  might  , 
DOl       ■    at  the  country  after  the  manner  of  a  ] 
troop  of  donkeys.     These  marches  and  drills 
affonh <l  the  highest  degree  of  amusement  both 
est:  tho  disproportion  in  the 

-  of  the  man  (the  front  rank  man,  perhaps, 


four  feet  one,  while  the  rear  rank  man  was  six 

feet  two)  ;  the  giving  of  the  word  from  the 
"middy,"  always  accompanied  by  an  oath;  the 
gibet  and  jeers  of  the  men  themselves. 

"  Heads  up,  you  beggar  of  corpolar  there,"  a 
little  slang-going  Jack  would  cry  out  from  the 
rear  rank,  well  knowing  that  hi*  size  secured  him 
from  tho  observation  of  the  officer. 

Then  the  man  immediately  before  him,  to  show 
his  sense  of  decorum,  would  turn  round  and  re- 
mark, "  I  say,  who  made  you  a  fugleman,  Mastrr 
Billy  ?  Can't  ye  behave  like  a  sodger  afore  the 
commander,  eh .'" 

Then  from  another  part  of  the  squad  a  sten- 
torian roar  would  arise  with  "  I'll  not  stand  this: 
if  I  do,  shiver  mo.  Here's  this  Murphy  stickin' 
a  sword  into  my  starn." 

Then,  perhaps,  tho  middy  would  giTe  ths 
word  "  right  face,"  in  order  to  prepare  for  march- 
ing ;  but  some  turned  right  and  some  left,  whilt 
others  turned  right  round  and  were  faced  by  tb*  ir 
opposite  rank  man.  This  confusion  in  a  few 
minutes,  however,  would  be  rectified,  and  the  wwd 
"march"  given.  Then  off  they  would  go,  some 
whistling  a  quick-stop,  and  others  imitating  the 
sound  of  a  drum  with  their  voices  and  keeping  time 
with  tho  whistlers,  "  row  dididow,  dididow,  row 
dow,  dow."  Every  sort  of  antic  began  imme- 
diately, particularly  treading  on  each  other's 
heels. 

On  one  occasion  a  fellow  suddenly  j  umped  out  of 

the  line  of  march,  cryin?,  "  I'll  be  if  Riley 

hasn't  spikes  in  his  toes,  an'  I  won't  march  afore 
him  any  longor,"  and  then  coolly  fell  in  at  the 
rear.  "  Keep  the  step,"  then  was  bandied  about, 
with  a  thousand  similar  expressions ;  and,  slapping 
each  other's  hats  down  upon  their  eyes,  elbowing, 
jostling,  and  joking,  away  they  went  to  beat  the 
bushes  for  Frenchmen  ;  and  even  when  under  the 
fire  of  both  the  hidden  riflemen  and  the  rampart 
guns  their  jollity  was  unabated. 

One  of  theso  odd  follows  was  hit  in  the  tar  by 
a  rifle-ball,  which  broke  the  bones,  and  he  felf.  ft 
wns  in  a  hot  pursuit  which  ho  and  n  few  others 
wore  engaged  in  after  a  couple  of  the  riflem-  n, 
who  had  ventured  a  little  too  far  from  their  posi- 
tion. Seeing  that  he  could  follow  no  farther,  It 
took  off  his  tarry  hat  and  flung  it  with  all  his  might 
after  them,  with  "There,  you  beggars,  I  wish 
it  was  a  long  eighteen  for  your  sakes."  The  poor 
fellow  was  carried  off  by  his  comrades,  and  taken 
to  tho  hospital,  where  he  died. 


ASCENT  OF  THE  FETER  BOTTE 
MOUNTAIN. 

Tub  Mauritius  is  extremely  mountainous,  and 
exhibits  in  every  part  of  it  the  marks  of  volcanic 
action.  Somo  of  the  mountains  are  between  2000 
and  3000  feet  in  height,  and  are  covered  with 
snow  during  a  great  |>art  of  the  year.  Among 
them  are  several  that  assume  tho  most  singular 
and  fantastic  shapes,  but  the  most  extraordinary 
in  its  appearance  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
Peter  Botte,  from  a  person  who  is  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  climbed  to  its  summit  many  years 
ago,  and  to  have  lost  his  life  in  coming  down 
again. 

Captain  Lloyd,  chief  civil  engineer,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Dawkina,  had  made  an  attempt  ti> 
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ascend  the  mountain,  find  had  reached  what  is 
called  the  Neck,  where  they  planted  a  ladder, 
which  did  not,  however,  reach  half-way  up  the 
perpendicular  face  of  rock  beyond.  Still,  Captain 
Lloyd  was  convinced  that  with  proper  preparation 
the  feat  might  he  accomplished.  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  September,  1831,  this 
gentleman,  along  with  Lieutenant  Phillnotts,  of 
the  29th  Regiment,  Lieutenant  Koppcl,  R.N., 
and  Lieutenant  Taylor,  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
set  out  on  the  bold  and  perilous  adventure.  M  All 
our  preparations  being  made,"  says  the  narrative, 
"we  started,  and  a  more  picturesque  line  of 
march  I  have  seldom  seen.  Our  van  was  com- 
posed of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  Sepoys  in  every 
variety  of  costume,  together  with  a  few  negroes 
carrying  our  food,  dry  clothes,  &c.  Our  path  lay 
up  a  very  steep  ravine  formed  by  the  rains  in  the 
vet  season,  which,  having  loosened  all  the  stones, 
made  it  anything  but  pleasant ;  those  below  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  for  tumbling 
rocks,  and  one  of  these  missed  Kcppel  and  myself 
by  a  miracle." 

Along  this  path,  which  was  not  a  foot  broad, 
they  picked  their  way  for  about  400  yards,  the 
negroes  keeping  their  footing  firm  under  their 
loads,  by  catching  hold  as  they  proceeded  of  tho 
shrubs  above  them.  Wo  must  allow  Lieutenant 
Taylor  to  continue  the  story  in  his  own  words 

"  On  rising  to  the  shoulder  a  view  burst  upon 
us  which  defies  my  descriptive  powers.  We 
stood  on  a  little  narrow  ledge  or  neck  of  land, 
about  twenty  yards  in  length.  On  the  side  which 
we  mounted  we  looked  back  into  the  deep  wooded 
gorge  we  had  passed  up,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nock,  which  was  between  six  ana  seven 
feet  broad,  the  precipice  went  sheer  down  1600 
feet  to  the  plain.  One  extremity  of  the  neck  was 
equally  precipitous,  and  the  other  was  bounded 
by  what  to  me  was  the  most  magnificent  sight  I 
ever  saw.  A  narrow  knife-liko  edge  of  rock, 
broken  hero  and  there  by  precipitous  faces,  ran 
up  in  a  conical  form  to  about  300  or  350  feet  abovo 
us ;  and  on  the  very  pinnacle  old  Potor  Botto 
frowned  in  all  his  glory. 

After  a  short  rest  we  proceeded  to  work. 
The  ladder  had  been  left  by  Lloyd  and  Dawkins 
last  year.  It  was  about  twelvo  feet  high,  about 
half-way  up  a  face  of  perpendicular  rock.  The 
foot,  which  was  spiked,  rested  on  a  ledge,  with 
barely  three  inches  on  each  side.  A  grupncll- 
line  had  been  also  left  last  year,  but  was  not  used. 
A  negro  of  Lloyd's  clambered  from  tbo  top  of  tho 
ladder  by  the  cleft  in  tho  face  of  the  rock,  not 
trusting  his  weight  to  the  old  and  rotten  line. 
He  carried  a  small  cord  round  his  middle,  and  it 
was  fearful  to  seo  tho  cool  steady  way  in  which 
he  climbed,  where  a  single  looso  stone  or  false 
hold  must  have  s  nt  him  down  into  the  abyss; 
however,  he  fearles.-ly  scrambled  away,  till  at 
length  we  heard  him  halloo  from  under 'the  neck, 
*  all  right.'  These  negroes  use  their  feet  exactly 
like  monkeys,  grasping  with  them  every  projection 
almost  as  firmly  as  with  their  hands.  Tho  lino 
carried  up  ho  mado  fast  above,  and  up  it  we  all 
four  *  shinned '  in  succession. 

It  was,  joking  npart,  awful  work.  In  several 
places  the  ridjjo  ran  to  an  edge  not  a  foot  broad, 
and  I  could,  as  I  held  on,  half-sitting,  half- 
kneeling  across  tho  ridge,  havo  kicked  my  right 
shoo  down  to  tho  plain  on  one  side,  and  my  left 
into  th -5  bottom  of  the  ravine  on  the  other.  Tho 


[  only  thing  which  surprised  me  was  my  own 
!  steadiness  and  freedom  from  all  giddiness.    I  had 
been  norvous  in  mounting  the  ravine  in  tho 
morning,  but  gradually  I  got  so  excited  and  de- 
l  t ermine  i  to  succeed,  that  I  could  look  down  that 
dizzy  height  without  the  smallest  sensation  of 
swimming  in  the  head ;  nevertheless,  I  held  on 
uncommonly  hard,  and  felt  very  well  satisfied 
when  I  was  safe  under  the  neck.    And  a  moro 
extraordinary  situation  I  never  was  in.  Tho 
head,  which  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  overhangs  its  baso  many 
feet  on  every  side.    A  ledge  of  tolerably  lovel 
rock  runs  round  three  sides  of  tho  base,  about  six 
feet  in  width,  bounded  everywhere  by  the  abrupt 
edgo  of  the  precipice,  except  in  the  spot  where  it 
is  joined  by  ihe  ridge  up  which  we  climbed.  In 
one  spot  the  head,  though  overhanging  its  base 
I  Fcveral  feet,  reaches  only  perpendicularly  over 
I  tho  edge  of  tho  precipice ;  and,  most  fortunately, 
it  was  at  tho  very  spot  where  wo  mounted.  Hero 
I  it  was  that  wo  reckoned  on  getting  up ;  a  commu- 
I  nication  being  established  with  tho  shoulder  by  a 
doublo  line  of  ropes,  we  proceeded  to  get  up  tho 
necessary  material — Lloyd's  portable  bidder,  ad- 
ditional coils  of  rope,  crowbars,  &c 

But  now  the  question,  and  a  puzzler  too,  was 
how  to  get  the  ladder  up  against  the  rock.  Lloyd 
had  prepared  some  iron  arrows,  with  thongs,  to 
fire  over,  and,  having  got  up  a  gun,  ho  mado  a 
line  fast  round  his  body,  which  we  all  held  on, 
and  going  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  on  tho 
opposite  side,  he  leant  back  against  the  line,  and 
fired  over  the  least  projecting  part :  had  the  lino 
broke,  ho  would  have  fallen  eighteen  hundred 
feet.  Twice  this  failed,  and  then  he  had  recourse 
to  a  large  stone  with  a  lead-lino,  which  swung 
diagonally,  and  seemed  to  be  a  feasible  plan ; 
several  times  he  mado  beautiful  heaves,  but  tho 
provoking  lino  would  not  catch,  and  away  went 
the  stone  fur  down  below ;  till  at  length  iEolus, 
pleased,  I  suppose,  with  his  perseverance,  gavo 
us  a  shift  of  wind  for  about  a  minute,  and  over 
went  the  stone,  and  was  eagerly  seized  on  tho  op- 
posite side.  Hurrah,  my  lads,  'steady's  tho 
word !  * 

Three  lengths  of  tho  ladder  were  put  together 
on  tho  ledgo ;  a  largo  line  was  attached  to  the  ono 
which  was  over  the  head,  and  carefully  drawn 
up;  and,  finally,  a  two-inch  rope,  to  tho  ex- 
tremity of  which  we  lashed  the  top  of  our  ladder, 
then  lowered  it  gently  over  tho  precipice  till  it 
hung  perpendicularly,  and  was  steadied  by  two 
negroes  on  tho  ridgo  below.  '  All  right,  now 
hoist  away  !'  and  up  went  the  ladder,  till  the  foot 
came  to  the  edge  of  our  ledge,  where  it  was  lashed 
in  firmly  to  the  neck.  We  then  hauled  away  on 
tho  guy  to  steady  it,  and  made  it  fast ;  a  lino  was 
passed  over  by  the  head-line  to  hold  on,  and  up 
went  Lloyd,  screeching  and  hallooing,  and  we  all 
three  scrambled  after  him.  The  union-jack  and 
a  boathook  were  passed  up,  and  Old  England's 
flag  waved  freely  and  gallantly  on  the  redoubted 
Peter  Botte.  Ino  sooner  was  "it  seen  Hying  than 
the  Undaunted  frigate  saluted  in  the  harbour,  and 
tho  guns  of  our  saluting  battery  replied ;  for. 
though  our  expedition  had  been  kept  secret  till 
wo  started,  it  was  mado  known  the  morning  of 
our  ascont,  and  all  hands  wero  on  tho  look-out, 
as  wo  afterwards  learned.  Wo  then  got  a  bottlo 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  tho  rock,  christened  it  King 
|  William's  Peak,  and  drank  his  Majesty's  health 
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hands  round  the  Jack,  and  then  *  Hip,  hip,  hip, 

hurrah !' 

I  certainly  never  felt  any  thing  like  the  ex- 
citement of  that  moment ;  even  the  negroes  down 
on  the  shoulder  took  up  our  hurrahs,  and  we 
could  hear  far  below  the  faint  shouts  of  the  as- 
tonished inhabitants  of  the  plain.  We  were  de- 
termined to  do  nothing  by  halves,  and  accordingly 
made  preparations  for  sleeping  under  the  neck, 
by  hauling  up  blankets,  pea-jackets,  brandy, 
■  :  -  ■  r  - .  Arc-  Meanwhile,  our  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing on  the  shoulder  below ;  and  about  four  tun. 
we  descended  our  ticklish  path,  to  partake  of  the 
portable  soup,  preserved  salmon,  Arc.  Our  party 
was  now  increased  by  Dawkins  and  his  cousin,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Talbot,  to  whom  we  had  written, 
informing  them  of  our  hopes  of  success ;  but  their 
heads  would  not  allow  them  to  mount  to  the  head 
or  neck. 

After  dinner,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  I  screwed  up 

my  nerves,  snd  climbed  up  to  our  queer  little  nest 
at  the  top,  followed  by  Tom  Keppel  and  a  negro, 
who  carried  some  dry  wood,  ana  made  a  fire  in  a 
cleft  under  the  rock.  Lloyd  and  Phillpotts  soon 
came  up,  and  we  began  to  arrange  ourselves  for 
the  night,  each  taking  a  glass  of  brandy  to  begin 
with.  I  had  on  two  pair  of  trousers,  a  shooting 
waistcoat,  jacket,  and  a  huge  Flushing  jacket 
over  that,  a  thick  woollen  sailor's  cap,  and  two 
blankets ;  and  each  of  us  lighted  a  cigar  as  we 
seated  ourselves  to  wait  for  the  appointed  hour  of 
our  signal  of  success.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to 
look  down  from  that  giddy  pinnacle  over  the 
whole  island,  lying  so  calm  and  beautiful  in  the 
moonlight,  except  where  the  broad  black  shadows 
of  the  other  mountains  intercepted  the  light. 
Here  and  there  wo  could  sec  a  light  twinkling  in 
the  plains,  over  the  fire  of  some  sugar  manufac- 
tory ;  but  not  a  sound  of  any  sort  reached  us,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  shout  from  the  party  down  on 
the  shoulder  (we  four  being  the  only  ones  above). 
At  length,  in  the  direction  of  Port  Louts,  a 
bright  Hash  was  s*«en,  and,  after  a  long  interval, 
the  sullen  boom  of  the  evening  gun.  Wo  then 
pre  pared  our  pre-arranged  signal,  and  whizz  went 
a  rocket  from  our  nest,  lighting  up  for  an  instant 
ihe  peaks  of  tho  hills  below  us,  and  then  leaving 
us  in  darkness.  We  next  burnt  a  blue-light,  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  perfectly  beautiful 
than  tho  broad  glare  against  the  overhanging 
rock. 

The  wild-looking  group  we  mado  in  our  un- 
couth habiliments,  ana  the  narrow  ledge  on  which 
wo  stood,  were  all  quite  distinctly  shown  ;  while 
many  of  tho  tropical  birds,  frightened  at  our 
vagaries,  glanced  by  in  the  light  ,and  then  swooped 
away,  screeching,  into  the  gloom  below :  for  the 
gorge  on  our  left  was  dark  as  Erebus.  Wo  burnt 
another  bluo-light,  and  threw  up  two  more  rockets, 
when,  our  laboratory  being  exhausted,  tho  patient- 
looking  insulted  moon  had  it  all  her  own  way 
again.  We  now  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our 
blankets,  and,  having  lashed  Phillpotts,  who  is  a 
determined  sleep-walker,  to  Keppel's  log,  we 
tried  to  sleep;  but  it  blew  strong  before  the 
morning,  ana  was  very  cold.  Wo  drank  all  our 
brandy,  and  kept  tucking  in  the  blankets  the 
whole  night  without  success.  At  daybreak  we 
rose,  stiff,  cold,  and  hungrv;  and  I  shall  conclude 
briefly  by  saying  that,  after  about  four  or  five 
hours'  hard  work,  wo  got  a  hole  mined  in  the 
the  foot  of  our  twelve-foot  ladder 


deep  in  this,  lashing  a  water-barrel,  aa  a  land* 

mark,  at  the  top ;  and,  above  all,  a  long  staff, 
with  the  union-jack  flying.  We  then,  in  turn, 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  to  take  a  last 
look  at  a  view  such  aa  we  might  never  see  again; 
and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  scene  of  our  toil  and 
triumph,  descended  the  ladder  to  the  neck,  and 
casting  off  the  guys  and  hauling-lines,  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  top." 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  animated  descrip- 
tion, that,  more  fortunate  than  Peter  Botte,  Lien- 
tenant  Taylor  and  his  friend*  effected  their  de- 
scent in  perfect  safety.  The  warm  congratulations 
of  their  countrymen  greeted  them  on  their  return 
from  what  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  regarding  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  enter- 
prises of  this  sort  which  have  ever  been  recorded. 


SIR  EDWARD  CODRINGTON. 

Edward  Codrixgtox  descended  from 
family  of  honourable  name,  the  Codringtemn,  of 
Codrington,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  born  in 
April,  1770.  Ho  was  bereaved  of  the  paternal 
guardianship  at  a  tender  age,  his  father  dying 
in  the  year  1775.  As  Edward  was  destined  to 
the  naval  service,  he  commenced  his  career  on 
board  the  A ngxuta  yacht  in  1783,  and  two  yean 
afterwards  he  was  removed  to  the  Brisk  sloop  of 
war.  He  continued  as  midshipman  in  several 
vessels  until  April,  1790,  when  he  was  seat  as 
acting-lieutenant  on  board  the  Ambuscade  frigaU, 
and  in  June,  1793,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  ia 
Lord  Howe's  flagship  in  the  battle*  of  the  28th 
and  29th  of  >fay  and  1st  of  June.  On  thi* 
glorious  occasion  Sir  Edward  was  honoured  by 
tho  commander-in-chief  to  convey  tho  duplicate 
despatches  relating  the  victory  and  safe  arrival  of 
the  fleet  and  prizes.  Although  he  was  now  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  commander,  vet  Sir  Edward, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friend  and 
patron  Lord  Howe,  consented  to  remain  on  board 
Lis  flagship  as  first  lieutenant,  with  an  under- 
standing from  tho  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
that  ho  should  be  considered  as  a  commander, 
and  advance  from  that  situatiun  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  with 
post-rank  to  tho  Babtt,  and  served  under  Lord 
Bridport  at  the  victory  off  L'Oriemt,  and  in  May. 
1805,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Orion  (74),  in  which 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  la 
this  brief  account  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington'* 
services  we  can  only  pause  to  mention  that  be 
was  present  in  throe  of  our  most  distinguished 
naval  victories,  and  was  as  often  included  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  conferred  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament upon  the  meritorious  officers,  while  for 
the  last  of  these  he  was  also  honoured  with  the 
gold  medal. 

After  a  cessation  of  two  years  from  active  ser- 
vice Sir  Edward  was  appointed  in  1808  to  the 
Blake  (74),  and  after  serving  in  this  ship  forsonrf 
time  in  the  North  Sea  he  invited  hia  fricud  Led 
Gardiner  to  hoist  his  flag  in  her,  in  consequence 
of  hia  lordship  having  no  proper  flagship,  on 
setting  out  for  Flushing.  In  the  failure  of  thi* 
unfortunate  expedition  our  naval  captains  had 
certainly  no  share,  and  the  Blake  was  so  actively 
employed  in  tho  bombardment  that  she  waa 
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several  time*  set  on  fire  by  the  red-hot  shot  of 
the  enemy. 

In  1810,  when  the  course  of  events  had  trans- 
ferred the  war  to  Spain,  whore  our  court  was 
liberal  of  its  aid  to  the  insurgents  against  French 
oppression,  Sir  Edwnrd  was  actively  employed  in 
this  important  service.  Being  the  senior  officer 
on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  he  superintended  the 
necessary  operations  in  behalf  of  the  feeble  and 
divided  Spanish  patriots,  and  through  his  judi- 
cious arrangements  the  small  British  squadron  in 
this  quarter  made  a  powerful  diversion  in  May 
in  favour  of  an  attack  upon  Figueiras  ;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  September  the  Medas  Islands  were  taken 
from  the  i  rench  by  Captain  Thomas,  of  the  Un- 
daunttd.  The  castle,  which  the  enemy  had  forti- 
fied, was  reduced  by  the  fire  of  the  ship,  and  the 
garrison  surrendered  at  discretion. 

In  the  succeeding  year  Captain  Codrington, 
.-till  in  the  Blake,  was  actively  employed  in  co- 
operating with  the  garrison  of  Tarragona.  This 
important  fortress  of  Catalonia  was  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  a  French  army  of  11,000  men  under 
General  Suchct,  and  its  garrison  was  reduced  to 
a  feeble  handful,  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  losses, 
made  a  gallant  resistance.  In  this  emergency 
Captain  Codrington  left  Tarragona  on  tho  16th  of 
May,  and  proceeded  to  Murviedro,  where  he 
speedily  shipped  2300  soldiers  and  213  artillery- 
men for  the  aid  of  the  garrison,  after  which  he 
supplied  tho  Spanish  generals  with  military 
stores,  by  which  tho  army  of  Arragon  was  en- 
abled to  act  with  that  of  \  alencia.  Having  thus 
furthered  these  important  military  movements,  ho 
repaired  to  Alirant  for  fresh  supplies  for  Tarra- 
gona, with  which  he  returned  ;  and.  having  ne- 
gotiated with  O'Donnel  for  a  fresh  reinforcement 
of  4000  men,  his  promptitude  was  so  remarkable 


on  this  occasion  that  this  large  force  was  em- 
barked on  the  11th,  and  landed  in  Tarragona  on 
the  12th  of  June. 

Having  thus  increased  the  feeble  garrison  into 
an  army,  Captain  Codrington  now  proceeded  to 
annoy  the  flank  of  the  invaders,  who  still  pressed 
onward  to  the  siege.  He  therefore  caused  the 
boats  and  launches  to  be  manned,  from  which 
shot  was  thrown  into  tho  French  camp,  that  gavo 
them  great  annoyance.  The  ships  in  the  mean- 
time moved  as  closely  in  to  the  enemy's  works  as 
tho  depth  of  water  permitted,  and  drove  them 
from  their  advanced  positions,  which  were  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  guerillas.  But  in  spite  of 
all  that  the  utmost  activity  and  valour  of  such 
devoted  allies  could  accomplish,  the  fall  of  Tarra- 
gona was  only  retarded,  not  prevented.  On  tho 
29th  of  Juno  the  French  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  town ;  in  the  afternoon  a  breach  was  made, 
and  the  place  was  carried  by  assault.  Tho  garri- 
son fled  in  every  direction  before  the  enemy,  re- 
sistance was  at  an  end,  and  crowds  were  pursued 
or  struck  down  and  slaughtered  by  mere  hand- 
fuls  of  the  victors.  All  that  the  British  could  do 
in  such  a  crisis  was  done :  the  sea  was  covered 
with  fugitives,  who  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
swimming,  and  all  the  boats  of  the  British  squad- 
ron woro  busy  in  their  rescue  The  shore  waa 
lined  with  women,  children,  and  wounded  men, 
and  our  officers  and  sailors  ventured  through  the 
incessant  fire  of  shot  and  shells  to  bring  'them  off 
in  safety.  In  this  truly  heroic  scrvico  abovo  600 
persons  were  saved,  at  the  most  imminent  risk, 
by  Captain  Codrington  and  his  brave  companions. 
The  Spaniards  thus  rescued,  after  having  expe- 
rienced the  sympathy  of  the  British,  wero  cured, 
clothed,  fed,  and  carefully  conveyed  to  places  of 
safety. 
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In  1814,  while  actively  employed  in  America 

as  captain  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Codrington  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  roar-admiral,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  waa  created  a  knight  command-  , 
dor  of  the  Bath.  In  consequence  of  this  last  dis- 
tinction an  incident  occurred  from  the  expensive 
accompaniments  of  such  an  honour,  which  he 
related  with  great  humour,  lie  recollected, 
he  said,  when  the  hill  of  fees,  amounting  to 
£3S6  ft,  2d.,  waa  originally  sent  to  him,  on  his 
being  made  military  grand  cross,  he  was  quite 
■hocked  at  seeing  its  amount.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, give  him  much  disturbance,  as  he  waa  de- 
termined never  to  pay  one  farthing  of  it,  and 
had  continued  obstinate  in  his  refusal.  The  offi- 
cers, in  particular,  u»ed  very  gracious  language, 
but  it  had  no  effect.  He  thought  that  the  de- 
manding fees  for  conferring  a  distinction  of  this 
nature  was  very  like  buying  something  of  equi- 
valent value.  When  he  received  the  bill  he  sent 
it  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  said 
that  it  was  very  bard  on  him,  but  he  replied, 
"  Not  in  the  least,"  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  pay  a  farthing  of  it.  He  was  told  that  the 
fees  were  regulated  by  an  order  in  council,  and 
tL.it  he  must  pay  them  ;  but  he  declared  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tho  order,  and  he  would 
not  pay  the  fee.  He  did  not  ask  for  tho  dis- 
tinction, and  he  would  not  nay  a  shilling  for  it. 
He  wished  every  officer  baa  donp  the  Fame. 

Tbo  long  period  of  peace  which  now  occurred 
dispensed  with  the  active  services  of  our  navy ; 
but  in  1825  Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  in  182(5  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tho  Mediterra- 
nean fleet.  He  hoisted  his  (lag  on  board  the  Asia 
(84),  and  on  reaching  the  station  in  February,  1827, 
he  there  found  affairs  in  such  a  condition  as  might 
well  try  to  the  utmost  all  his  naval  and  diplomatic 
•kill. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  London  on  July  6th, 
1827,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
to  obtain  for  the  Greeks  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence.  In  order  to  enforce  this 
resolution,  a  French  armament  and  a  Russian 
squadron  were  stationed  in  the  Levant,  to  co- 
operate with  Sir  Edward. 

Sir  Edward,  in  the  Asia,  with  the  Talbot  and 
Zebra,  arrived  at  Zante  on  tho  1st  of  October,  and 
the  samo  night  the  Dartmouth  brought  intelli- 
gence that  forty-BCven  of  tho  Ottoman  ships  left 
Navarino  shortly  after  them,  and  were  at  somo  dis- 
tance astern  coming  to  the  northward.  Tho  Asia, 
Talbot,  and  Zebra  M-ero  got  out  to  sea  during  a 
heavy  thunder  storm,  and  kept  ahoad  of  the 
Ottoman  fiect  until  daylight,  when  they  were 
drawn  up  between  them  and  tho  Gulf  of  Patras, 
for  whi«h  they  were  steering.  This  chivalrous 
movement  on  tho  part  of  Sir  Edward,  and  the 
intimation  which  ho  sent  to  tho  admiral  in  com- 
mand by  captain  Spenser,  of  the  Talbot,  that  ho 
would  tire  into  the  first  ship  that  attempted  to  pass 
the  Asia,  intimidated  the  Turk,  and  induced  him 
to  turn  bnck  on  a  few  shots  being  tired  at  his  fore- 
most ships.  The  next  day  the  rotuming  fleet  was 
met  by  Ibrahim  with  fourteen  ships  and  vessels 
of  war,  who,  on  being  communicated  with,  ro- 
ttu  m-d  with  them  to  tho  southward.  After  dark, 
when  most  of  them  had  passed  Zante  bay,  tho 
i  and  Talb  :  ant  horod  at  its  entrance  t'o  tako 
on  board  tho  supplies  they  were  in  want  of,  leav- 

i  tho  Dartmouth  under  sail  to  watch  Ibrahim's 


movements,  who  during  the  night  altered  his 
course,  and  was  seen  next  morning  at  daybreak 
at  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  with  several  of 
his  largest  ships*.  The  Asia  and  Talbot  followed 
him,  and  on  coming  up  with  them  his  ships  re- 
fused to  show  their  colours  until  fired  into,  thus 
showing  a  consciousness  of  faitble*«  conduct. 
These  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Edward  prevented  the  intended  binding  at  Patras 
and  caused  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  the 
south.  This  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
naval  service  ever  performed.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  foolhardy  in  Sir  Edward 
with  only  three  ships  to  determine  to  oppose  forty- 
seven  or  more,  but,  as  he  succeeded  in  his  object, 
it  shows  what  may  be  done  again  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  opponent,  having  acted 
faithlessly,  is  ashamed  of  having  done  so. 

Sir  Edward  was  joined  on  his  return,  when  off 
Zante,  October  13,  by  the  Russian  squadron,  by 
the  French  ships  from  Cervi  Bay,  where  they 
had  gone  for  supplies,  and  by  the  English  ships 
from  Malta.  With  his  united  force  he  proceeded 
to  Navarino,  whore  he  found  the  Ottoman  flee*. 
reassembled  in  the  harbour,  their  Land  forces 
disembarked,  and  pursuing  a  systematic  plan  of 
devastation  on  the  surrounding  country  and  its 
defenceless  inhabitants.  To  prevent  this  violence, 
and  to  effect  the  object  of  the  treaty  without  re- 
sorting to  hostilities,  the  allied  admirals  wen* 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  waa  necessary  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  Navarino ;  the  more  so,  as 
Ibrahim  now  refused  to  receive  communications 
from  them,  and  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
secure  a  blockade  of  the  harbour,  from  the  want 
of  shelter  and  anchorage  outside.  It  waa  believed 
that  the  presence  of  the  allied  squadrons  would 
induco  In  in  to  discontinue  the  cruel  tits  ha  had 
recommenced  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  cause 
the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 

Tho  Turkish  ships,  however,  were  moored  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  springs  on  their  cables, 
the  larger  ones  presenting  their  broadsides  towards 
the  centre,  tho  smaller  ones  in  succession  within 
them,  filling  up  the  intervals. 

The  combined  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order  of 
•ailing  in  two  columns,  the  British  and  French 
forming  the  weather  or  starboard  line,  and  the 
Russians  the  loo  lino. 

Tho  Asia  led  in,  followed  by  the  Genca  and 
Albion,  and  anchored  close  alongside  a  ship  of  the 
line,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  cap i tan  bey,  another 
ship  of  tho  line,  and  a  large  double-banked  frigate, 
each  thus  having  her  opponent  in  the  front  line  of 
tho  Turkish  fleet.  Tho  four  ships  to  windward, 
part  of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  were  allotted  to 
the  squadron  or  Rear- Admiral  do  Ligny,  and  those 
to  leeward,  in  the  bight  of  the  crescent,  were  to 
mark  the  stations  of  the  whole  Russian  squadron, 
the  ships  of  tho  line  closing  those  of  the  English 
line,  and  being  followed  up  by  their  own  frigate* 
Tho  French  frigate  Armide  was  directed  to  place 
herself  alongside  the  outermost  frigate,  on  ihs 
left  hand  entering  the  harbour  ;  and  tho  Cambria*. 
Glasgow,  and  Talbot  noxt  to  her,  and  abreast  of 
tho  Genoa,  and  Albion ;  the  Dartmo**th,  lb* 
Mosquito,  the  li-ute,  the  Brisk,  and  the  Philomel 
were  to  look  after  six  flreahips  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour. 

The  forces  thus  brought  into  h"stilo  c-ratari 
seemed  to  render  the  experiment  on  the  parr  of  the 
allies  sufficiently  hazardous.    The  latter  had  ten 
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sail  of  the  line,  ten  frigate*,  four  sloops  of  war 
(ono  ohip,  three  brigB),  and  three  lenders  (two 
French,  one  English),  mounting  1324  gun*.  The 
Turco-Egyptian  fleet  consisted  of  three  sail  of  tho 
line,  four*  double-bauked  frifratcs  of  sixty- four 
guns  each,  nineteen  frigates,  forty-nine  corvettes 
and  brigs,  four  transports,  and  sovcral  fin-ships, 
mounting  2240  guns,  all  arranged  upon  a  most 
formidable  plan  of  defence,  and  flunked  by  a  strong 
battery. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  having  issued  strict 
orders  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  unless  the 
enemy  commenced  hostilities,  the  ships  passed  the 
Turkish  batteries  without  the  slightest  molesta- 
tion ;  they  took  up  their  position  in  tho  same  j 
awful  silence,  and  tor  some  time  the  hostilo  fleets  J 
seemed  to  gaze  at  each  other,  as  if  afraid  to  com-  i 
luence  hostilities  bv  the  slightest  menace.  This 
delusive  calm  continued  so  long  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  resistance  seems  to  have  died  away  on 
board  the  British  squadron,  and  even  the  musical 
band  of  the  Asia  were  quietly  assembling  as 
usual  to  play  upon  the  quarter-deck,  when  all  at 
once  a  discharge  of  musketry  from  tho  enemy  was 
poured  into  the  boats  of  the  Dartmouth,  which  had 
boon  sent  with  a  message,  requesting  the  removal 
of  the  six  fireships.    This  discharge  killed  Liou- 
tenant  Fitzroy  and  several  of  his  men.   Almost  , 
at  the  same  instant  two  shots  w      fired  into  the  J 
Syrtne,  which  cut  the  cable  of  the  anchor  that 
was  prepared  to  be  let  go.    This  aggression  pro-  j 
due*  a  a  return,  and  the  fire  of  small  arms  soon 
deepened  into  a  general  cannonade.    The  Asia 
was  alongside  the  flagship  of  Tahir  Pasha,  the 
capitan  bey,  or  Turkish  admiral,  and  still  nearer 
to  the  flagship  of  Moharem  Bey,  the  Egyptian 
admiral ;  but,  as  the  latter  had  sent  a  message  to 
say  that  he  would  not  fire,  the  Asia  encountered  j 
the  capitan's  ship,  and  after  receiving  her  antago- 
nist's discharge,  returned  it  so  effectually  with  her 
doublo-  shot  ted  guns  that  the  Turkish  flagship  ' 
went  adrift,  dismasted  and  a  complete  wrtck. 
Moharem  now  teemed  to  forget  his  promise ;  a  shot  ! 
was  fired  from  his  ship  upon  a  British  boat,  that  j 
had  carried  a  message  from  Sir  Edward  to  the  j 
Bey,  by  which  Mr.  Mitcholl,  his  pilot,  was  killed, 
onu  this  aggiession  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
general  fire  into  the  Asia.  The  latter  ship,  there- 
fore, having  disposed  of  the  capitan,  and  a 
frigate  acting  with  her  against  the  Asia,  wns  now 
hove  upon  her  starboard  spring,  by  which  her  lar-  | 
board  broadside  was  brought  fully  to  bear  upon 
tbe  Egyptians,  and  discharged  with  such  effect 
that  the  ship  of  Moharem  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
wreck,  and  that  of  his  second  sot  on  fire.  In 
consequence  of  the  deep  canopy  of  smoke  in  which 
the  Asia  bad  been  enveloped  during  this  terrible  ; 
encounter,  and  the  subsequent  explosion  that  took  j 
place,  it  was  thought  that  she  had  perished,  but 
as  soon  as  tho  darkness  had  cleared  away  her  flag 
was  soon  floating  proudly  over  the  seat  of  ruin,  at 
which  a  shout  of  gladness  from  our  ships  re- 
sounded over  tho  whole  din  of  battlo.   For  four 
hours  this  despcra'.o  conflict  continued  to  rage, 
during  which  the  Turks  fought  with  even  more 
than  tbeir  wonted  stubbornness  and  ferocity ;  but 
nothing  could  withstand  the  skill  of  tho  English 
leader  and  the  emulous  valour  of  the  sailors  of  tho 
threo  great  European  nations,  now  fighting  for 
the  first  time  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity.    As  fast  as  the  Turkish  ships  j 
were  torn  in  pieces,  or  silenced  by  tho  irresistible  j 


broadsides  of  their  antagonists,  such  of  their  crews 
as  survived  sot  them  on  fire  and  tried  to  escape 
on  shore,  so  that  tho  whole  bay  was  gradually 
filled  with  masses  of  conflagration  and  shaken  by 
tremendous  explosions.  In  the  Asia,  which  had 
so  nobly  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  day,  nine- 
teen men  were  killed  and  fifty-seven  wounded, 
and  among  the  latter  was  tho  admiral's  son,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Codrington,  then  a  midshipman.  Sir  Ed- 
ward himself  seemed  to  have  escaped  by  a  miracle. 
He  constantly  kept  his  station  on  tho  poop, 
although  it  was  at  one  time  so  completely  cleared 
by  the  enemy's  fire  that  no  person  was  left  on  it 
but  himself ;  his  watch  was  crushed  in  his  fob  by  , 
a  bullet,  and  bis  clothes  were  torn  with  splinters, 
and  on  ono  occasion  a  cannon-shot  iust  cleared  his 
hat,  and  passed  through  the  furled-up  awning 
under  which  ho  was  standing.  As  for  the  enemy, 
their  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  and  tho 
stubborn  valour  with  which  they  fought,  only 
served  to  make  their  ruin  more  complete.  Seven- 
teen Turkish  vessels  were  blown  up  during  the 
action,  and  twenty  were  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Turks  themselves,  that  they  might  not 
become  the  prizes  of  the  victors.  Even  the  havoc  ■ 
and  slaughter  so  peculiar  to  a  sea-fight  seemed  ou 
this  day  to  be  exceeded  in  the  bay  of  Navarino. 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  such  a  spectacle  to 
the  noblo  conduct  of  the  Freneh,  who  now  fought 
by  tho  side  of  those  whom  for  centuries  they  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  their  natural  enemies. 
While  they  emulated  and  even  equalled  the  valour 
of  our  British  sailors,  their  aid  was  as  prompt  and 
their  courtesy  as  great  towards  their  former  foes 
as  if  extremo  hate  bad  been  abandoned  for  an 
equally  extreme  affection.  How  glorious  and  how 
happy  an  cvont  will  be  that  of  Navarino  if  Briton 
and  Frenchman  will  thus  ever  unite,  as  the  great 
representatives  of  civilisation  and  the  chosen 
champions  of  order  and  humanity  !  On  ono  oc- 
casion, among  many  gratifying  examples  that 
might  bo  quoted,  Captain  Hugon,  of  the  French 
frigate  L'  Armidt,  perceiving  about  throe  o'clock 
the  Talbot  unequally  engaged  with  several  of  tho 
enemy,  gallantly  bore  up  to  her  assistance.  He 
dexterously  winded  his  ship  through  the  inner 
Turkish  lino,  without  interrupting  the  fire  of  the' 
English  vessel,  and  then  poured  such  a  heavy- 
broadside  into  one  of  the  frigates  with  which  she- 
had  been  engaged  that  tho  Mussulman  was  com- 
pelled to  strike.  On  taking  possession  after  this 
seasonable  relief  ho  hoisted  tho  English  flag 
along  with  his  own  upon  the  prize,  to  intimato 
that  ho  had  only  completed  what  the  English  had 
begun— an  acknowledgment  that  gained  him  tho 
thanks  and  commendations  of  every  British  sailor. 
This  chivalrous  feeling  on  the  part  of  tho  French 
was  nobly  reciprocated  by  the  English.  During 
ono  period  of  the  engagement  the  Armitle  was  in 
a  like  manner  almost  overpowered  by  numbers, 
when  tho  iJ'W,  captain  Davies,  gallantly  bore  to 
her  assistance.  She  anchored  within  pistol-shot 
of  two  Turkish  corvettes,  and  thus  relieved  tho 
Armitte  in  a  few  minutes — a  service  that  was 
warmly  acknowledged  by  tho  Freneh  admiral. 

After  the  battle  of  Navarino  Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rin^ton,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  admi- 
rals, aidt-d  and  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  establish 
an  effective  blockade,  which  they  were  then  able- 
to  perform,  since  tho  destruction  of  the  largest 
Turkish  ships  of  war.  This  arrangement  allowed 
the  admirals  to  be  employed  in  protecting  tho 
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embassies,  the  consulates,  and  the  different  Chris- 
tian establishments  un  the  shores  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  in  preventing  Ibrahim  from  devas- 
tating Greece,  and  obtaining  supplied,  which  at 
last  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Egypt.  These  measures  being  successful,  Sir 
Edward,  with  the  approbation  of  his  colleagues, 
next  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  pasha,  August  6,  1828,  for  the 
return  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  his  son 
Ibrahim,  then  reduced  to  tho  last  extremity.  So 
anxious  was  Sir  Edward  to  complete  the  service 
with  which  he  had  been  charged  that  he  under- 
took the  responsibility  of  executing  the  treaty  he 
liad  negotiated,  that  there  might  bo  no  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  French  troops  in  the 
Morea,  which  at  first  had  been  objected  to  by  his 
own  government,  although  he  had  been  recalled 
from  nis  command,  and  was  then  only  waiting  the 
arrival  of  his  successor.  Under  that  agreement, 
Ibrahim  withdrew  from  the  Morea  with  22,000 
men,  leaving  about  1200  men  in  tho  fortresses,  as 
agreed,  to  excuse  his  father  with  the  Porte.  By 
these  arrangements  Sir  Edward  left  little  to  be 
performed,  but  that  his  government  should  de- 
termine, in  concert  with  France  and  Russia,  the 
boundaries  to  be  given  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece.  Ho  returned  from  Alexandria  to  Nava- 
rino,  and  there  delivered  up  his  command  to  his 
successor,  Sir  Pultency  Malcolm,  August  22,  1828, 
ten  months  after  tho  battle  of  Navarino. 

In  April,  1831,  Sir  Edward  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  observation  in  the 
Channel,  on  which  occasion  it  was  stated  by  the 
first  lord  of  tho  Admiralty  (Sir  J.  Ii.  Graham)  to 
be  conferred  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  past 
services.  In  1837  he  was  promoted  to  tho  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  blue,  anu  was  appointed  to  the 
command  at  Portsmouth,  which  was  conferred  on 
him  to  show  to  England  and  to  all  Europe  that 
his  services  were  now  fully  appreciated  by  the 
government.  This  appointment  he  held  for  the 
nsual  period  of  three  years,  and  then  returnod  to 
half-pay  at  tho  oxpiration  of  his  command,  in 
December,  1842. 

He  died  on  the  28th  April,  1851,  and  was 
privately  interred  in  the  family  vault,  at  St. 
Peter's,  Eaton  Square. 
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A  TRIFLING  EXCEPTION. 

Ik  1643  St.  Preuil,  tho  governor  of  Amiens, 
who  depended  much  on  a  stratagem  that  he  had 
conceived  for  seizing  upon  Arras,  was  anxious  to 
engage  a  soldier  named  Courcelles  to  execute  it. 
"I  have  made  choice  of  you,"  said  he  to  him 
ono  day,  "  as  the  most  prudent  soldier  that  I 
know,  for  a  blow  that  wdl  make  your  fortune. 
The  business  is  to  surprise  Arras ;  and  hear  how 
I  have  planned  it.  lou  shall  disguise  yourself 
as  a  peasant,  and  go  and  sell  fruit  in  tho  place. 
After  you  have  done  this  some  time,  you  must 
quarrel  with  some  person  and  kill  him  with  a 
poniard.  You  must  suffer  yourself  to  be  token, 
you  will  bo  tried  on  tho  spot,  and  be  condemned  to 


be  hanged.  Ton  know  the  custom  of  Arras  is 
to  have  their  executions  out  of  the  city.  It  is  on 
this  circumstance  that  my  design  depends.  I  will 
place  an  ambuscade  near  tho  gate  by  which  you 
will  be  brought  out.  My  peoplo  will  seize  on 
those  who  shall  come  out  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution. I  will  march  on  the  instant  to  our  soldiers' 
assistance,  and  make  myself  master  of  the  place 
and  rescue  you.  This  is  my  project :  what  do  you 
say  to  it  V  "  It  is  fine,"  replied  Courcelles,  "but 
the  thing  deserves  consideration."  "  It  does," 
said  St.  I'reuil ;  "  think  of  it,  and  to-morrow  let 
me  have  your  resolution."  The  next  day  Cour- 
celles waited  on  his  commander.  "  Well,  my 
brave  fellow,"  said  St.  Preuil,  "  what  do  yon 
think  of  my  project  now  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Cour- 
celles, "  it  is  admirable ;  only  I  should  like  that 
you  would  give  me  the  command  of  the  ambus- 
aide,  and  take  yourself  the  basket  of  fruit." 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  A  SURRENDER. 

When  tho  Marshal  de  Belleisle  left  the  cele- 
brated officer  Chevert  at  Prague  with  1800  men 
the  inhabitants,  pressed  by  famino  within  and 
a  numerous  army  without,  demanded  that  he 
should  surrender  the  town.  Upon  this  he  aeiztd 
several  hostages  from  amongst  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  shut  them  up  in  his  own  bouse,  under 
which  were  a  number  of  vaults  filled  with  gun- 
powder, determined  to  blow  them  up  with  him- 
self should  the  inhabitants  insist  on  surrender- 
ing tho  city.  Ho  obtained  all  his  demands 
marched  out  of  the  town  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and,  in  testimony  of  their  admiration  of  his 
bravery,  they  presented  him  with  two  pieces  of 


AWFUL  MILITARY  THREAT. 

Some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Smith,  a  young  gen- 
tleman holding  the  office  of  ensign  in  a  marching 
regiment,  being  invited  to  a  ball  at  Ttinihaai 
Green,  ordered  a  pair  of  dancing  pumps  from  Mr. 


Hoby,  of  St.  James's  Street.  By  some 
the  pumps  were  not  finished  in  time,  and  Ensign 
Smith  was  disappointed.  The  next  day,  in  a 
furious  military  passion,  ho  stalked  into  Ilobv's 
shop  and  dosired  to  see  Mr.  Hoby  himself.  The 
autocrat  of  bootmakers  condescended  to  appear. 
Ensign  Smith  eved  him  most  savagely,  ana  thus 
began : — "  Mr.  Hoby,  sir,  I  desire  to  know,  I 
wish  to  understand — tell  me,  sir,  directly,  why 
my  pumps  were  not  sent  home,  or  I  will  with- 
draw my  custom — I  will,  by  heaven  I  will." 
The  astonished  Hoby  said  he  would  inquire,  and 
begged  the  gentloman  to  be  pacified.  **  Pacified, 
sir !"  replied  tho  ensign,  "  I'll  bo  hanged  if  I  do. 
Bring  me  my  bill,  I'll  never  deal  with  you  any 
more.  I  withdraw  my  custom  this  moment ! ' 
The  disconsolate  bootmaker  withdrew  two  stt  p< 
and  called  his  foreman.  "Mr.  Jones,"  said  he, 
"  close  the  shutters,  shut  up  tho  shop,  discharge 
tho  workmen,  and  lock  the  door ;  I  am  ruined 
— ruined  irretriev;  ibly;  Ensign  Smith  has  with- 
drawn his  custom !" 

A  TIGHT  HAND  WITH  6HVFFLERS. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton  was  one  of  tho  most  able 
governors  that  Trinidad  ever  enjoyed.  His  way 
of  treating  debtors  that  had  the  means  but 
wanted  the  will  to  pay  was  original :  instead 
of  undergoing  the  heavy  delay  of  a  Spanish  law 
process,  creditors  were  "in  tho  habit  of  going  to 
Governor  Picton.   He  would  summon  the  debtor 
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before  him,  and  ask  him  if  tho  plaintiff's  claim 
was  just.  If  tho  defendant  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative Picton  rejoined,  "  Pay  bim,  sir,  imme- 
diatelv."  Perhaps  tho  defendant  would  remark 
that  he  had  not  the  money  at  the  moment. 
"When  will  you  have  it,  sir?"  "This  day 
week."  Here  the  governor  would  aay,  address- 
ing: the  plaintiff,  "  Here  is  your  money,"  at  tho 
same  time  paying  him  himself,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  defendant,  he  would  add,  "  Take  care, 
sir,  that  you  produce  the  money  within  ten 
days."  This  was  enough,  for  few  men  would 
venture  to  trifle  with  the 


TRUB  TO  THBIR  COLOURS. 

Whbn  the  ensign-staff  of  the  Russian  regi- 
of  Molowrisky  was  shot  away,  and  the 
column  defeated,  at  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz,  tho 
ensign  wrapped  the  colours  round  his  body  next 
his  shirt.  Being  afterwards  wounded,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Brunn,  but  died  at 
the  ena  of  three  days.  He  had  but  just  timo  to 
discover  the  secret  of  his  having  the  colours  to  a 
Russian  soldier,  a  prisoner,  who,  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  ensign  s  money,  purchased  his  own 
freedom,  and.  after  a  march  of  six  weeks,  re- 
turned with  the  colours  to  tho  Russian  army  in 
triumph. 
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By  W.  H.  BlLLTARD,  Author  of  "  Talc*  In  the  Cabin." 
CHATTER  XXIII.— THB  PIRATES*  NEST. 

Leavixo  the  Malav  below,  under  tho  careful 
surgery  of  Kennedy,  t'hil  returned  to  the  deck, 
and,  calling  his  four  most  reliable  officers  about 
him,  proceeded  to  give  his  directions. 

A  loud  and  hearty  cheer,  as  if  he  had  proposed 
a  day  of  festive  enjoyment,  and  not  an  expedition 
of  danger  and  peril,  burst  in  general  chorus  from 
the  crow,  as  their  young  and  loved  skipper  de- 
scended to  his  cabin,  and  every  man  scampered  off, 
laughing  and  rejoicing,  to  his  special  duty. 

Tho  sound  of  the  second  stroke  of  two  bells 
was  yet  ringing  as  Philip,  fully  equipped  for 
action,  ascended  the  companion  stairs,  closely 
followed  by  the  Lascar,  who,  with  his  nationality 
disguised  m  sailors'  slops  and  a  pea-jacket,  and 
his  inward  man  replei  lishcd  with  food  and  drink, 
kept  close  to  the  commander's  heels. 

The  schooner,  under  topsails  and  courses,  was 
surging  slowly  ahead  through  a  sea  that  was 
rapidly  falling,  and  nearing  tho  beautifully 
wooded  and  indented  coast,  that,  only  half  a  league 
ahead,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
presenting  one  vast  expanse  of  bay,  tree,  and 
foliage. 

Satisfied  with  tho  trim  and  speed  of  the  .1  vender, 
Philip  next  noted  tho  perfect  barricade  of  net- 
work that  had  been  extended  on  cither  side  from 
stem  to  stern  as  high  up  as  tho  fore  and  main- 
top ;  the  orderly  manner,  too,  in  which  the  half  of 
the  crew  told  off  for  duty  on  board  were  divided 
into  larboard  and  starboard  watches ;  and,  finally, 


looking  through  tho  netting,  he  perceived  how 
punctually  tho  long  boat  and  launch,  with  their 
complement  of  hands,  were  lying  under  the 
shelter  of  the  vessel's  lofty  side. 

Having  given  a  few  words  of  general  advice  to 
Ben,  who  stood  near  the  wheel,  working  the  ship, 
Phil  crossed  to  the  open  gangway,  told  the  Las- 
car to  take  his  place  in  the  bows  of  the  launch, 
and  then  seated  himself  forward,  behind  the 
native,  and  began  to  inspect  the  coast  through 
his  glass.  Ho  then  passed  the  word  to  "  givo 
way  '  both  boats,  and,  the  launch  leading,  with 
long  and  steady  strokes  they  stood  off  from  the 
shelter  of  the  Avtnger,  proceeding  in  line  towards 
a  small  wooded  island,  dividing  the  shallow  bay 
towards  which  they  were  making  into  two  un- 
equal channels. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Hassan,  that  you  have  not  mis- 
taken the  bearings,  and  that  we  are  in  tho  right 
track  r"  Phil  asked,  after  a  close  inspection  of 
the  high  hills  and  wooded  solitude  before  them. 
"  Thoso  hills  seem  to  rise  directly  behind  that 
narrow  forest,  and  the  bay  is  so  exposed  and 
shallow  that  a  cock-boat  couldn't  hido  in  it. 
You  have  made  a  mistake." 

"Hassan  know  every  tree  as  well  as  know 
him  fader.  No  wrong,  sahib,"  replied  Hassan 
energetically. 

"  Tho  trees  on  that  side  the  island  interlace 
with  those  of  tho  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
oven  the  cutter  could  not  be  forced  up  that  stream ; 
the  foliage,  in  fact,  is  lying  on  the  water,  and  for 
a  ship  the  thing  is  absurd. 

"  Sahib  wait  a  little  small  bit ;  Hassan  show  if 
sahib  let  black  rascal  go  stern." 

"  Certainly  ;  if  you  can  steer  the  launch  to  the 
spot  you  have  described  you  shall ;  but  hark,  you 
black  rascal,  as  you  call  vourself,  if  you  keep  your 
word  you  shall  be  rewarded  well  for  your  pains, 
but  if  I  see  the  least  attempt  to  deceive  me,  by 
Allah,  as  you  say,  and  by  the  Lord,  as  I  swear, 
I'll  blow  out  your  brains." 

"  Sahib  was  good  to  Hassan ;  black  rascal  not 
all  bad.    Sahib  trust  him  lilly  whilo  longer." 

"  So  I  do.  Here,  Mannering,  give  up  the  tiller 
to  the  Lascar,  and  come  forward  to  me. 

With  a  smile  of  pride  and  confidence  the  Indian 
changed  scats  with  the  coxswain,  and  tho  launch, 
followed  by  the  long  boat,  stood  directly  into  tho 
shallow  bay,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  indicated 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  yellow  sand. 

"Can  you  see  any  creek  or  inlet  in  the  bay 
where  it  is  possible  to  hide  so  much  as  a  felucca, 
Mannering  r* 

"No,  your  honour;  the  trees  grow  into  the 
water  on  this  side  of  tho  island,  the  same  on  tho 
headland  upon  the  other,  and  that  bit  of  beach  at 
the  bottom  shows  it  ain't  possible  there,"  replied 
Mannering. 

"  I  shall  have  to  shoot  the  fellow,  after  all.  I 
see,"  replied  his  chief,  looking  to  the  caps  of  his 
revolver. 

"  What  are  them  things  growing  out  of  the 
water,  captain,  that  move  about  as  if  they  had 
life  in  them  Y" 

"Birds,  Mannering— demoiselles,  a  kind  of 
stork  :  many  of  them  are  nearly  as  tall  as  a  man, 
and  all  of  splendid  colours.  They  will  stand  for 
hours  on  one  leg,  as  you  see  them  there,  fishing  : 
the  moment  a  fish  comes  in  their  way,  attracted 
by  their  bright  legs,  down  go  tho  long  necks,  and 
up  comes  the  prey." 
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"Thunder  and  lightning!  captain,  I  wouldn't 
have  boleft  it,"  ejaculated  Mannering,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  There  may  be  truth  in  the  lying  Malay 
after  all.    Look  there,  sir." 

Unperceivod  by  either,  the  boat  had  been  steered 
up  the  middle  of  the  bay,  then  suddenly  put  about, 
with  the  bows  pointing  to  the  angle  where  the 
island  appeared,  like  a  peninsula,  to  spring  from 
the  mainland.  At  the  moment  when  Mannering 
looked  up  the  boat  was  actually  neoring  the  mouth 
of  a  small  inlet  or  river,  completely  hid  till  close 
upon  it  by  horizontal  branches  from  the  adjacent 
trees. 

«*  This  looks  a  likely  place,  and  yet  the  hills  are 
so  near  that  there  docs  not  seem  room  enough  for 
anything  to  be  hid  behind  those  trees." 

Making1  a  sign  to  tho  long  boat  to  close  up, 
Captain  Maberly  passed  to  the  stern,  and  began 
to  question  Hassan  closely. 

Half  a  mite's  rowing  up  a  straight  and  tolerably 
wide  river  brought  the  boats  to  what  appeared  the 
end  of  their  labours,  for  at  first  sight  there  seemed 
no  further  passage  or  outlet  in  that  direction.  A 
sudden  reversal  of  the  rudder,  however,  turned 
the  launch's  head  directly  into  another  channel, 
which,  after  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars,  led  them 
into  a  small  land-locked  lake,  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  diameter.  A  dense  wood  of  gigantic  trees  grew 
on  tho  seaward  or  bay  side  of  tho  lake,  effectually 
shutting  out  all  sight  of  what  might  be  secreted 
in  it.  On  the  north  or  opposite  margin  the  beach 
merged  into  a  green  swara  or  marshv  plain,  with 
solitary  trees,  or  clumps  of  three  or  four,  growing 
at  irregular  distances,  while  in  the  background 
rose  tho  range  of  lofty  hills  that  seemed  com- 
pletely to  shut  in  the  isolated  spot. 

A  l)yak  village,  built  like  dove-cotes  on  the 
cut-down  stems  of  trees,  or  on  scaflnMingii  erected 
for  the  purpose,  surroundod  by  a  platform  walk, 
was  scattered  about,  several  hundred  tenements 
constituting  a  town,  and  the  principal  residence  of 
a  pirate  chief. 

Lying  in  the  centre  of  the  peaceful  lake,  with 
every  spar  and  lino  in  perfect  symmetry  and  order, 
with  her  sails  broiled  up,  and  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  put  to  sea,  there,  beforo  their  eyes, 
and  sitting  like  a  bird  upon  the  water,  was  the 
twin  schooner,  the  lost  Diadem. 

A  timely  admonition  from  i'hilip  alone  checked 
the  vociferous  hurrah  with  which  both  crews 
were  on  tho  point  of  greeting  this  discovery. 

"  Silence,  every  man !"  exclaimed  tho  comman- 
der, addressing  both  boats.  "  They  have  not  seen 
us  yet  from  the  shore,  and  we  must  get  under  his 
counter  before  the  enemy  knows  of  our  presence. 
Steady,  and  pull  gently." 

With  a  stealthy  creeping  process,  the  oars 
hardly  sounding  as  thoy  touched  the  water,  tho 
boats  advanced  abreast,  till,  at  a  Rignal  from  Phil, 
they  both  diverged,  tho  long  boat  to  reach  the 
port,  and  the  launch  the  starboard  quarter.  At 
that  moment  an  explosion  shook  tbe  air  and 
boomed  through  tbe  hills  like  thunder,  h  storm  of 
grapo  and  canister  flew  over  the  boats,  while  a 
yell  of  savages  was  answered  by  a  deafening 
cheer,  as  long  boat  and  launch  dashed  at  their 
prize. 

CHAPTER  XXIV  — CUTTING  OUT  TUB  DIADEM. 

When  to  the  savnge  veils  which  only  Dvak 
pirates  can  make  when  their  predatory  passions 


■j  ore  excited,  and  they  grow  demoniac  with  tho 
smell  of  blood,  Is  added  the  clash  of  cymbals, 
tho  boom  of  gongs,  the  sharp  roar  of  gin  gulls 
and  howitzers,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  women, 
we  shall  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  discord  that 
answered  tho  hurrah  of  the  Art  ifjcr  s  men 
the  two  boats  pulled  furiously  for  the  bows  of 
the  Diadem. 

"  Stop  those  cursed  gongs  and  cymbals," 
shouted  Philip,  as,  with  his  cutlass  in  his  teeth, 
he  climbed  over  the  starboard  quarter  of  the 
schooner,  followed  like  bees  by  his  crew  ;  "  they 
are  being  used  as  a  signal  for  assistance.  And 
you,  Mannering,  turn  one  of  thoso  bow-chasers 
on  that  house,  under  which  the  women  ore 
shrieking.  Knock  the  nlace  about  their  ears, 
but  don't  hurt  them.  Quick!  Now,  lads,  for- 
ward!" 

Briof  as  had  been  his  speech,  before  it  vtm 
well  finished  the  two  boarding  parties  had  ru&hod 
on  some  score  of  Dyaks,  who,  abaft  the  "^inn"^ 
were  fighting  like  furies,  dealing  fearful  ga.-hes 
with  their  creeses,  and  firing  their  pistols  point- 
blank  at  all  who  approached. 

With  a  shout  to  his  crew,  the  young  captain 
threw  himself  on  the  yelling  Dyaks.  and,  swing- 
ing his  cutlass  right  and  left  with  deadly  execu- 
tion, soon  laid  two  of  them  at  his  feet.  The 
others,  aghast  at  his  bravery,  gave  way,  broke 
up  into  two  parties,  and  retreated  to  either  side 
or  the  quarter-deck,  leaving  the  howitzers  and 
gingalls  they  had  not  yet  reloaded  in  the  hands 
of  toe  boarders. 

Whilo  this  had  been  taking  place  near  the 
mainmast,  Mannering,  having  loaded  the  port- 
swivel,  had  fired  at  the  building  with  so  true 
on  aim  that  it  was  shattered  in  a  thousand  piece*, 
effectually  dispersing  the  women  beneath  it,  and 
who  in  their  terror  forgot  to  scream. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  two  of  the 
launch's  men,  conducted  by  the  Lascar,  de- 
scended into  the  forecastle,  and,  working  their 
way  by  a  secret  door  into  the  forward  and  main 
!  holds,  came  unperceived  upon  four  Dyaks,  who 
'  at  an  open  port -nolo  were  clashing  their  cymbals 
1  and  gongs  as  fast  as  their  hands  could  be  mod* 
I  to  beat. 

Hardly  stopping  to  be  attacked,  the  pirates,  on 
observing  the  glittering  cutlasses,  threw  down 
their  instruments,  and,  like  so  many  monkeys, 
ran  up  a  couple  of  ropes  that  hung  over  the 
combings  of  the  hatch,  and  gained  the  deck  be- 
fore the  Lascar,  who  was  the  most  forward,  could 
i  reach  the  last  with  his  sword. 
|  Returning  to  tho  bows  by  the  way  thev  had 
[  left,  the  two  men  were  ordered  by  ihe  KtK-und 
mate  to  follow  him  to  the  boats.  Having  cut  the 
cable  that  secured  the  Diadem  to  a  kodgv,  and 
thrown  a  couple  of  hawsers  over  the  bow*,  ha 
and  three  others  descended  to  tho  boats,  ben; 
their  shoulders  manful lv  to  their  task,  and  the 
next  moment  the  Diadem  was  slowly  moving 
through  tho  water. 

While  these  steps  were  taking  place  forward 
the  fight  was  still  obstinately  continued  «>n  the 
quarter-deck.  At  one  time  Philip  sent  off  a  por- 
tion of  bis  small  crew  to  assist  in  getting  the 
prize  into  the  bay,  and  under  the  guns  of  the 
Avenger.  At  that  moment,  when  his  party  was 
thus  weakened,  tho  starboard  band  of  piratw 
mode  a  sudden  onslaught  on  their  antagonists, 
and  succeeded,  after  a  fierce  but  unavailing  op- 
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position,  in  driving  thoni  back  and  uniting  with 
their  friends. 

Though  numbers  lay  dead  and  wounded,  the 
enemy  still  presented  a  front  of  moro  than  two 
to  one,  and  Phil,  seeiug  the  folly  of  exposing  his 
crew  to  such  a  murderous  and  unequal  contest, 
called  them  off,  and  ordered  them  to  retreat  in 
front  of  the  mainmast.  He  only  waited  to  see 
his  order  executed,  when,  wheeling  round  the 
swivel  which  Mannering  had  loaded  with  grape, 
he  fired  it  upon  the  yelling  Dyaks. 

The  effect  of  that  discharge  was  terrific,  for, 
the  pirates  being  massed  together,  moro  than 
half  wero  maimed  or  killed  ;  tho  survivors,  scat- 
tering themselves  in  all  directions,  fled  to  the 
poop,  sprang  into  the  ratlins,  or  wherever  they 
'could  find  a  shelter  from  the  pursuing  enemy. 
Many  in  their  despair  flung  their  oreeses  at  their 
opponents'  heads,  and,  though  the  lake  was 
swarming  with  alligators,  sprang  with  yells  into 
the  water. 

"  No  quarter,  Mannering !  give  them  no  quar- 
ter!" shouted  Phil,  wiping  tho  blood  off  his  eyes, 
from  a  pistol-shot.  44  The  rascals  behind  tho 
yards  are  taking  deliberate  aim."  As  he  spoke 
one  of  his  men  rcekd  and  fell  across  his  feet. 
"  Down  with  every  one !" 

14  Hurrah !  hurrah  !  Shout,  lads !  shout ! " 
cried  Mannering  in  his  enthusiasm.  "She  is 
ours;  wo  aro  entering  the  strait  that  leads  into 
the  outer  river.  And  there  comes  another 
Ta.scaL"  he  added,  as  the  body  of  a  wounded 
Dyak  fell  from  the  cross-trees  into  the  lake. 
"Another,  and  I  think  the  last.  No,  thoro's  a 
third.  Down,  you  beggar!  down!"  and,  pre- 
senting his  pistol,  ho  tired  into  the  rigging  of 
tho  foremast. 

However  grateful  to  tho  wounded  skipper  was 
the  cheer  that  rang  shrill  and  clear  on  the  sultry 
air,  it  had  been  well  for  him  had  he  left  the  fugi- 
tives in  the  rigging  and  followed  out  tho  plan  ho 
had  proposed  to  himself  bofore  boarding — namely, 
the  moment  the  deck  was  in  his  possession  to 
hasten  to  the  cabin. 

Fatal  mistake !  unhappy  oversight ! 

Hod  those  yelling  fiends  ceased  for  a  moment 
their  hideous  noise  ho  must,  in  tho  pauses  of  tho 
fight,  have  heard  that  imploring  voice  raised  to 
its  highest  pitch,  and  burthened  only  with  his 
name,  supplicating  in  the  tendorcst  words  for  aid 
and  deliverance. 

Fate,  however,  had  decided  otherwise. 

At  the  very  time  tho  swivel  was  fired,  a  boat, 
the  only  one  on  shore  at  the  time,  lofW  hidden 
creek  at  tho  end  of  the  Indian  town,  with  the 
chief  and  four  of  his  European  crew,  nearly  all 
in  fact  that  tho  shallop  would  carry. 

Nixon  had  been  readied  by  tho  gongs  and 
screams  from  n  secret  expedition,  and  had  no  idea 
of  being  able  to  recapture  tho  schooner,  which  ho 
surmised  was  in  the  possession  of  nearly  all  tho 
Avenger's  crow,  wherever  that  hated  vessel  her- 
self might  be.  If  he  could  not,  however,  retake 
his  capture  now,  he  made  little  doubt  of  effecting 
that  result  at  somo  future  day,  when  ho  would 
pay  off  the  many  deadly  hatreds  ho  bore  against 
Philip— pay  them  off,  ay,  in  blood. 

Consoled  and  gratified  with  this  prospective 
vengeance,  ho  hod  it  still  in  his  power  to  strike  a 
glorious  blow  at  tho  lover's  heart,  and  for  this 
gratification  he  was  prepared  to  risk  his  life.  For 
bet  Jox  security,  before  setting  out  that  morning, 


ho  had  confined  his  two  most  valued  prisoners  in 
the  ladies'  cabin  of  the  Diadtm,  had  battened 
down  the  companion,  and  so  secured  the  stern 
windows  that  escape  was  impossible.  But  who 
could  have  betrayed  tho  schooner's  whereabouts 
was  a  point  that  troubled  him  sorely,  for  that  it 
hod  been  discovered  hy  search  he  knew  to  bo 
next  to  impossible. 

It  was  to  release  his  prisoner,  and  rob  his 
enemy  of  his  greatest  triumph,  that  Nixon  now 
guided  his  frail  bark  with  a  stealthy  but  rapid  pro- 
gross  towards  tho  captured  schooner.  The  com- 
motion on  deck  so  effectually  diverted  all  atten- 
tion that  Nixon  succeeded  in  placing  his  shallop 
under  shelter  of  tho  high  stern  of  the  Diadem  at 
tho  moment  when  Phil,  having  received  his 
wound  from  tho  rigging,  was  directing  all  his  at- 
tention to  tho  extermination  of  the  few  scattered 
Dyaks. 

At  tho  moment  when  Mannering  fired  his  pistol 
into  tho  foretop,  Hill,  who  had  been  ono  of  the 
foremost  in  every  danger,  and  had  fought  liko  a 
lion,  being  in  the  main-trucks,  saw  something  on 
the  water  that  roused  his  suspicion,  and,  seizing 
one  of  tho  lanyards,  descended  with  the  velocity 
of  a  plummet  on  tho  deck  in  front  of  his  officer. 

44  What's  the  matter,  Bill  ?"  asked  Phil.  44  You 
look  anxious." 

"Sahib!  sahib!"  shouted  tho  Lascar  from 
tho  main-chains,  pointing  to  the  stern  of  the 
vessel. 

44  You  may  save  her  yet ;  she's  here,  captain, 
and  that  scoundrel  Nixon  is  carrying  her  off.  See, 
tho  boat !"  cried  tho  boatswain. 

"  Here,  sahib ;  here  Nixon,  bad  sahib ;"  and  the 
Lascar  and  Philip  rushed  to  the  taffrail,  where 
the  boat,  with  four  hands  and  Nixon  holding  the 
fainting  Louise  in  his  arms,  was  seen  rapidly 
leaving  the  ship. 

44  Dat  Nixon,  dat  dc  bad  sahibs;"  and  the  native 
gesticulated  eagerly  at  tho  ruffian  in  tho  stern- 
sheets. 

"  Oh!  it's  you?  You  aro  there,  are  youP  Curse 
you!"  shouted  Nixon  at  the  Lascar.  44  I'll  take 
care  you  shan't  betray  mo  twice.  Take  that,  you 
son  of  a  dog!"  and,  raising  his  pistol,  he  fired; 
Hassan  put  both  hands  to  his  head,  and  without  a 
groan,  foil  backwards  on  tho  poop. 

The  report  of  tho  weapon  woke  Louise  from  her 
trance,  wnen,  opening  her  eyes  and  beholding  her 
lover  on  the  deck,  she  held  up  her  arms,  implor- 
ingly crying — 

44  Help  me,  Philip!  Oh!  help  my  father!  My 
father!  help!  Philip!" 

"  My  Goa  !  it  is  Louise,"  ho  exclaimed,  as  if 
rousing  from  a  painful  trance.  44 1  come,  Louise! 
I  come  to  save  you !  The  launch !  the  launch !  I 
come,  love.  1 11  follow  you  to  tho  end  of  the 
world." 

"Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  shouted  Nixon, 
with  devilish  malice,  as  tho  boat  flew  across  tho 
lake. 

44  Here  you  are,  captain  ;  I  got  her  all  ready  as 
soon  as  possible,"  cried  Bill,  pointing  to  tho  gang- 
way. 

Two  bounds  placed  the  half-distract cd  Philip 
at  tho  open  gangway,  when  ho  Rprang  into  tho 
launch,  and  six  powerful  sweeps  sent  the  boat 
flying  through  the  water  after  the  retreating  shal- 
lop, Bill  dropping  into  tho  stern  as  she  passed 
the  taffrail. 

"With  a  will,  my  lads;  pull  with  a  will!" 
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cried  Philip,  with  a  voice  almost  chokod  with 

emotion. 

Tho  boatswain  stepped  forward  to  the  swivel, 
and,  alter  examining  the  priming,  gat  down  by 
the  piece,  that  was  ready  for  instant  service.  As 
Bill  took  his  seat  the  Duulcm  disappeared  in  the 
outer  channel. 

"  They  havo  landed,  boatswain,  thoy  have  dis- 
appeared, and  we  shall  loso  them ;"  and  the  young 
skipper  groaned  in  bitternoas  of  spirit,  as  the  shal- 
lop entered  tho  hidden  inlet  from  which  sho  had 
so  lately  issued. 

"  Don't  give  way,  governor ;  we'll  have  her  yet 
all  safe  and  sound,  bless  her  purty  eyes ;  we'll 
have  her,  never  fear." 

"  Oh !  Bill,  I've  been  such  a  fool,  that  I  fear 
I  have  lost  her  for  ever." 

**  No  sich  thing,  governor.  Avast,  there,  thia 
will  do  ;  now,  captain,  we'll  get  ashoro." 

Stopping  a  moment  to  give  some  instructions 
to  the  six  men  in  charge,  the  boatswain  sprang 
after  his  captain  and  Mannering,  who  had  leaped 
on  fchoro  the  moment  the  boat  grounded. 

Leaving  the  Dyak  villago  on  their  right  and 
entering  one  of  tho  vistas  of  the  forest,  they  soon 
became  conscious  of  tho  tramping  of  horses.  Pos- 
sessed with  a  sudden  idea,  Philip  fired  one  of  the 
barrels  of  his  revolver  in  the  air,  and  then  cried 
loudly — 

"  Louise !  Louise !  Answer,  where  are  you 

*'  Here,  Philip,  this  way  ;  help,  Phil—" 

For  a  moment  the  voice  was  heard  near  and 
distinct,  then  it  abruptly  stopped,  with  only  half 
his  name  articulated. 

"  Tho  scoundrel  has  gagged  her,"  groaned  the 
lover,  in  his  rago. 

"  We  are  on  their  track,  at  any  rate;  tho  sound 
ratnc  right  from  that  thicket,"  cried  Mannering, 
as  he  handed  Philip  his  ri tie. 

Bushing  across  tneglado  tho  three  men  dashed 
through  tho  donso  undergrowth  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  long  open  vista,  whero  they  had  the 
happineMs  of  observing  the  object  of  all  their 
solicitude  only  a  few  fathom*  in  advance. 

A  band  of  Nixon's  ruthians  were  walking  at 
their  utmost  speoil,  four  on  each  side,  as  a 
guard  to  a  horse,  on  which  Louise  was  sitting 
erect,  bound  to  the  saddle,  Nixon  grasping  tho 
roins. 

A  cry  of  rage  burst  from  tho  pirates  as  they 
discovered  themselves  exposed,  and  the  walk  in- 
stantly became  a  run.  But,  darting  after  thorn 
with  the  speed  of  an  antelope,  Phil  rapidly  short- 
ened tho  distance  till  Nixon  was  well  within 
range.  He  then  raised  his  rifle,  but,  while  fixing 
the  sight,  the  ruffian  sprang  on  the  horse  in  front 
of  Louise. 

With  a  cry  of  mingled  rage  and  indignation 
Phil  dropped  the  butt  of  his  rifle  on  tho  ground, 
and  invoked  curses  on  the  villain's  head,  while  a 
derisive  laugh  from  Nixon  told  how  he  enjoyed 
his  enemy'!*  mortification. 

"  Nover  give  way,  captain ;  though  we  have 
lost  sight  of 'em  for  a  miuute,  we  are  still  on  their 
trail  safe  enough,"  observed  the  boatswain, 
choerfuUy,  as  he  and  Mannering  came  up  to 
whero  Phil  was  loaning  despondingly  on  his 
rifle. 

"  Wo  are  well  armed,  captain,  have  plenty  of 
resolution,  and  will  follow  up  the  choso  over  the 
whole  inland  if  it  should  b"  necessary  ;  but  we 
will  find  and  savw  her,"  Mannering  cxchii 


"  Como  now,  look  bright  ;  there's  no  give-in 
cither  in  mo  or  Mannering  as  long  as  we've  a 
stump  to  toddle  on,"  added  Bill. 

"  That's  it,  lads ;  and  I  see  now  that  I've  no 
right  to  imperil  your  lives  in  an  affair  entirely  my 
own.  Heaven  knows  how  many  of  my  bravo 
crew  have  met  with  death  and  wounds  in  my 
cause  already,  and  that  thought  makes  me  miser- 
able. Before  we  go  father  from  the  shore,  you 
two  return  and  get  on  board  the  Avtngcr;  tell 
Ben  to  put  Johnson  and  half  the  crew  in  the 
Diadem,  and  return  to  Singapore  without  on 
hour's  delay,  and  stay  thcro  till  he  hears  from 
me.  For  my  own  port  1  am  resolved  to  follow 
up  the  pursuit  alone  and  at  my  own  risk,  the 
Avenger  of  course  keeping  on  the  coast  and 
waiting  for  a  signal." 

"  Is  that  your  determination,  captain  P*  de- 
manded Bill,  with  emphasis. 

"Yes,  Bill,  it  is,"  replied  his  ofllcer,  equally 
firm. 

"  Then  I'll  mutiny,  and  refuse  obeying  orders," 
retorted  tho  boatswain  ;  and,  seating  himt-lf  on  a 
fallen  tree,  he  began  to  load  his  rifle  and  revol- 
ver, tighten  his  bolt,  and  finally  to  wipe  and 
sheath  his  cutlass.  "  As  long  as  you  keep  on  the 
trail,  so  long  will  I  stick  by  you,  and  you  needn't 
trouble  yourself  with  saying  any  more  about  the 
matter.  You  nover  said  anything  so  unkind  sin*' 
I've  bin'  on  your  ship's  books." 

"  To  all  which  I  says  ditto,"  broke  in  Manner- 
ing. **  I'm  a  mutineer,  too,  and  means  to  stick 
by  you  to  the  last,  not  only  'cause  I  likes  you, 
captain,  but  because  I  likes  Miss  Louise,  too,  .-ml 
mean  to  be  in  at  her  taking  and  at  Nixon'  s  death. 
There,  now,  I'vo  spoke  my  say."  And,  taking  a 
seat  by  Bill,  tho  quartermaster  set  too  ftirbi^binrr 
his  arms  as  the  boatswain  had  done. 

"  As  for  Ben,  you  don't  think  as  how  he'd  trip 
his  anchor  and  run  while  you  was  left  ashore 
with  them  murdering  Dyaks.  It  ain't  likely; 
and,  as  for  me,  if  I  was  to  go  back  he'd  just  as 
likely  as  not  lay  the  cat  on  my  bock  for  being 
such  a  sneak  as  to  leave  you  alone ;  and,  though  it 
wouldn't  bo  just  the  ticket  for  the  mate  to  lay  on 
to  the  boatswain,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  shouldn't 
richly  deserve  it.  As  for  killed  and  wounded,  you 
need  not  trouble  your  head  on  that  score;  we 
haven't  lost  a  man,  and  the  hurts,  though  severe, 
are  not  dangerous.  But,  if  they  were,  Kennedy 
is  a  first-rate  doctor.  So  as  you  can't  get  rid  of 
us,  captain,  I  propose  we  first  have  a  few  minute* 
rest,  and  take  a  mouthful  of  grub,  for  what  with 
your  wound  and  tho  fatigue,  you  ore  quite  done 
over,  and,  as  slow  and  sure  is  better  than  more 
haste  and  less  speed,  wo  will  follow  just  on  the 
outside  of  their  line,  and  see  what  wo  can  do  of  a 
night  in  getting  Miss  Rowland  off." 

"  You  are  right,  both  of  you,  and  I  am  sorry  I 
acted  so  petulantly.  Believe  me,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  your  devotion,"  Philip  replied, 
taking  a  seat  by  his  two  faithful  companions,  and 
like  them  attending  to  tho  state  of  his  revolvers 
and  rifle.  "  By  following  at  a  distance,  but  suffi- 
ciently near  we  may  find  on  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  her  at  night.  So  let  us  share  what 
food  we  havo,  and  then  start  on  our  trail." 
(To  be  continued.) 

LOXDOS:   PUBLISH  MO  ST 

HOULSTON  fc  WRIGHT.  65.  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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[GENERAL  POLLOCK'S  80LDIEU8  FOBCINO  THE  KHYBBR  PA88.] 


TOE  RETRIBUTION  ON  TIIE 

AFFGHANS. 

We  have  already  told  the  reader  how  a  British 
army  under  General  Elphinstone  perished  in  the 


heart  of  Afghanistan  by  the  cruelty  and  treachery 
of  Akbar  Khan.  We  have  now  to  apeak  of  Sir 
Robert  Sale,  who,  though  his  wife  was  a  captive 
of  Akbar,  held  the  Affghan  city  of  Jellalabad  in 
defiance  of  her  captor.    We  shall  also  narrate 
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tho  bold  advance  of  a  rolioving  army,  and  the 
final  vengeance  taken  by  our  soldiers  on  the  de- 
stroyers of  their  unfortunato  comrades. 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  vain  sorrow  and  use- 
loss  repining,  or  dreaming  of  flight  from  tho 
coming  vengeance  of  Akbar  Khan,  the  garrison 
of  Jcllalabad  occupied  themselves  with  strong 
arms  and  stout  hearts  in  preparing  to  give  the 
ruthless  monster  such  a  reception  as  he  merited 
at  the  hands  of  British  soldiers.   For  this  pur- 

Sse  every  possible  exertion  was  made  to  reduce 
o  consumption  of  provisions  and  to  procure 
fresh  supplies,  while  the  difficult  task  of  placing 
the  town  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence  was  car- 
ried on  with  vigour  and  success.  By  the  22nd 
of  January  tho  place  was  surrounded  by  an 
Affghan  army  of  9000  men,  including  2500  good 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Akbar  Khan  in  person. 
This  perfidious  chief,  who  had  formerly  been 
governor  of  Jcllalabad  himself,  made  tho  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  establish  a  rigorous  blockade, 
while  tho  ravines,  hollows,  and  remains  of  mosques 
and  mud-forts  outside  the  walls  were  filled  with 
skirmishers,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the 
pampcts. 

Fortunately,  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  provisions 
enough  for  three  or  four  months,  and  his  foraging 
parties  were  so  well  conducted  that  they  gathered 
grass  for  their  horses  and  cattle  in  spite  of  the  ene- 
my, who  possessed  but  little  skill  in  siege  opera- 
tions, whatever  they  might  display  in  butchering 
a  helpless  enemy  in  their  murderous  defiles.  Tho 
courage  of  tho  garrison  was  further  kept  up  by 
intelligence  that  Colonel  Wyld  was  preparing  to 
march  to  their  relief,  and  that  General  Pollock, 
with  a  fresh  army  from  India,  wa«  crossing  the 
Punjaub.  As,  however,  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  a  march  of  500  or  600  miles  could  bo  effec- 
ted, the  garrison  of  Jcllalabad  wisely  determined 
to  trust  to  their  own  resources ;  and,  by  skilful  and 
incessant  labour,  they  had  brought  the  tottering 
old  walls  into  a  defensible  state,  capable  of  resist- 
ing any  Asiatic  army  unprovided  with  battering 
trains,  when  it  pleased  Providence  to  destroy  tho 
whole  of  their  work  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
by  which  all  the  parapets  wore  shaken  down, 
several  of  the  bastions  injured,  a  considerable 
breach  mado  in  the  curtain  of  tho  Pcshawur  face, 
the  Cabool  gate  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins,  and  about  one-third  of  the  town  itself 
demolished. 

But  this  did  not  paralyse  the  energies  of  either 
officers  or  men.  Tne  shocks  had  scarcely  ceased 
when  the  whole  garrison  was  told  off  into  working 
parties,  and  the  numerous  breaches  repaired  with 
such  rapidity  that  Akbar  Khan,  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment, ascribed  the  whole  to  English  witchcraft. 
Various  skirmishes  took  place  from  time  to  time 
between  the  besiegers  and  tho  besieged,  and  re- 
peated sorties  were  made  with  spirit,  gallantry, 
and  military  skill,  which  were  finally  crowned 
by  a  decisive  and  brilliant  attack  on  tho  camp  of 
the  Sirdar  on  the  7th  of  April. 

At  daybreak  on  that  morning  the  British 
troops  issued  from  tho  Cabool  and  Pcshawur 
gates,  and  found  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy, 
amounting  to  about  6000,  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
their  right  resting  on  a  fort,  and  their  left  on  the 
Cabool  river.  Sir  Robert  Sale  formed  his  troops 
in  three  columns,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Den- 
nie,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monteitb,  and  Captain 
Havelock.   The  column*  woe  to  be  eup ported 


by  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  by  the  small  cavalry 
force  at  Jelhilabad. 

Tho  attack  was  led  by  the  skirmishers  and 
column  under  Captain  Havelock,  who  soon  drove 
in  the  enemy's  advance,  while  the  central  column 
attacked  a  strong  fort  which  covered  that  part  oi 
{  Akbar' s  line,  when  the  gallant  Colonel  Dwnnie 
was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  his  column 
to  the  assault.  The  rear  of  this  work  having 
been  gained  with  some  difficulty,  orders  were 
given  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy's  line, 
tne  artillery  advancing  at  the  gallop,  and  the 
three  columns  of  infantry  rushing  on  in  concert. 
The  enemy  gave  way  instantly  at  all  points,  his 
loft  being  dislodpod  from  his  posts  on  the  river, 
and  men  and  horses  driven  headlong  into  it 
Vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  rally,  parucn- 
larly  by  masses  of  cavalry,  while  a  battery  under 
cover  of  a  garden  wall  was  directed,  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  Akbar  himself.  In  a  very  short  tine 
the  foe  was  disWged  from  every  part  of  nil 
position,  his  guns  captured,  his  camp  involved  in 
flames,  and  Akbar  Khan  with  his  discomfit*! 
army  in  full  retreat  towards  Lughman. 

■ 

In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  the  first  disaster* 
at  Cabool  had  become  known  to  government,  all 
the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  north  of 
India  were  pushed  forward  into  AnVhanistan, 
and  General  Pollock,  a  gallant  and  clear* hauled 
officer,  was  fortunately  appointed  to  command  all 
the  troops  west  of  the  Indus.  By  the  beginning 
of  April  his  force  amounted  to  about  800C  men  ai 
all  arms,  and,  though  this  was  scarcely  adeqtut? 
to  the  object  of  relieving  the  blockaded  pirn- 
sons  in  Afghanistan,  releasing  the  prisoners, 
and  striking  such  a  blow  as  might  restore  our 
military  prtttigt,  which  had  materially  suffered 
by  the  late  events,  he  determined  to  fight  his  way 
through  tho  Khyber  Pass  without  waiting  fori 
further  reinforcement  of  4000  men  which  was 
expected.  This  tremendous  defile  was  defrndrd 
by  about  10,000  brave  mountaineers,  thoroughly 
sic i lied  in  this  species  of  warfare.  They  wn 
raised  a  strong  breastwork  to  defend  the  narrow 
entrance,  and  their  bands  covered  all  the  rocky 
and  precipitous  heights  on  the  right  and  left, 
whence  they  could  take  sure  aim  against  the 
column,  which  could  only  march  on  the  road  oe- 
neath. 

To  have  penetrated  through  this  passage  ex- 
posed to  so  terrible  a  fire  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible,  and  certainly  not  without  dreadful  car- 
nage. The  general  saw  that  tho  only  mean-  1 
securing  success  was  to  send  troops  to  scale  the 
heights,  and  dislodge  the  enemy  posted  upon 
them.  This  was  a  most  formidable  operation; 
but  British  soldiers,  when  properly  comnmnd-'d 
had  shown  themselves  ablo  to  vanquish  the  ene- 
my under  almost  any  circumstances.  Two  flank- 
ing columns  were  therefore  formed,  of  twelve 
companies  each,  the  right  under  Lieutenant  - 
Colonel  Taylor  and  Maior  Anderson,  and  the 
left  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mosely  and  Major 
Huiab,  while  400  of  the  native  troops  were  W 
by  Captain  Ferris. 

On  tho  6th  of  April  General  Pollock  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  to  force 
the  pass  ;  and  the  task  was  accomplished,  not  in- 
deed without  difficulty,  but  with  complete  *eo 
cess.  Both  columns,  in  the  face  of  s  determine! 
opposition,  wlxich  they  overcame  in  the  most  gal- 
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lant  style,  effectually  expelled  the  enemy  from  I 
the  crest  of  the  hill ;  and  in  this  achievement  [ 
they  were  much  aided  by  Captain  Alexander,  of  i 
the  Artillery,  who  threw  in  ahrapnell  shells 
wherever  opportunity  offered.  The  assailants 
thus  continued  to  driv<»  the  opposing  force  from 
height  to  height,  till  they  had  cleared  the  whole 
range  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid.  At  the 
view  of  this  success  the  barrier  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  was  abandoned,  and  the  body  of  the 
army,  with  treasure,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
inarched  through  without  opposition.  This  grand 
operation  was  accomplished  with  the  incredibly 
small  loss  of  fourteen  killed,  104  wounded,  and 
seventeen  missing,  the  first  including  one,  and 
the  second  three  officers. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  was 
attacked,  and  possession  taken  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance :  a  full  command  was  thus  obtained  of 
the  Khyber  Pass,  and  the  route  lay  open  to  Jcl- 
Ulabad,  where  General  Pollock  arrived  with  lit- 
tle further  opposition  on  the  16th,  under  a  joyful 
salute  of  seventeen  guns  from  the  garrison,  while 
the  two  united  and  victorious  armies  hailed  each 
other  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  the  new  Governor-Gene- 
ral, now  decided  that  General  Pollock  from  Jel- 
lalabad, and  General  Nott  from  Candahar,  should 
march  upon  Cabool,  expel  Akbar  Khan,  rescue 
the  prisoners,  and  level  with  the  ground  all  the 
strong  fortresses. 

The  orders  for  this  advance,  however,  were  not 
issued  till  the  middle  of  J uly,  and  in  the  interim 
our  army  at  Jellalabad  had  been  strengthened  by 
a  brigade  under  General  Bolton.  The  troops 
meantime  were  somewhat  straitened  for  provi- 
sions, the  heat  became  intense,  and  dysentery, 
with  other  diseases,  began  to  be  prevalent.  Bands 
of  the  enemy  again  hovered  round  and  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  stir  beyond  cover  of  the  forti- 
fication* without  the  danger  of  being  speared, 
the  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden  perished 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  troops  were  depressed 
At  the  iittlo  prospect  there  appeared  of  avenging 
the  injuries  sustained  by  then-  countrymen.  De- 
tachments were,  however,  sent  out  to  keep  open 
the  passes,  and  to  overawe  as  well  as  punish  re- 
fractory chiefs.  On  the  20th  of  June  twenty- 
five  forts  of  the  Goolai  tribe,  a  desperate  race  of 
freebooters,  were  captured,  and  a  considerable 
supply  of  provisions  procured  from  them ;  and 
on  another  occasion  thirty-five  forts  were  set  on 
fire  belonging  to  the  Shmwarees,  another  fierce 
V.«nd,  who  had  refused  tribute,  and  boasted  that 
no  conqueror  had  ever  entered  their  valley. 

On  the  20th  of  August  General  Pollock  moved 
from  Jellalabad,  and  was  at  Gun  dam  uk  on  the 
"23rd,  the  enemy  occupying  in  force  the  village 
and  fort  of  Mammoo  Iv  hail,  only  two  miles  dis- 
tant. To  dislodge  them  he  marched  on  the  24th, 
and  found  them  stationed  in  an  orchard  with 
some  inclosures,  having  their  front  covered  by 
iield-works  of  loose  stones.  From  these  positions 
they  were  driven  into  the  village,  whero  they 
tnado  a  show  of  resistance,  but  retired  as  our 
troops  advanced.  The  fort  and  another  village  in 
the  vicinity  were  speedily  occupied  by  British 
troops,  while  others  drove  the  enemy  from  tho 
hills.  Upon  tho  more  elevated  and  precipitous  of 
these  a  stand  was  sometimes  made  and  a  sharp  lire 
of  juzails  maintained;  but  the  vigour  with  which 
tho  various  attacks  were  pressed  rendered  these 


attempts  unavailing,  and  the  whole  of  the  ene- 
my's camp  equipage,  with  their  carriage  cattle, 
fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  English.  The  troops 
employed  on  this  occasion  were  the  9th  Foot, 
two  regiments  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  two 
squadrons  of  Light  Cavalry,  some  Sappers  and 
Miners,  and  a  light  field  battery. 

General  Pollock  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  this 
place,  collecting  his  troops,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  their  further  advance.  On  the  6th  of 
September  he  began  his  final  movement  upon 
Cabool  with  the  first  division  of  his  army,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  second  division, 
under  General  McCaskill,  being  left  to  follow  on 
the  8th,  on  tho  morning  of  which  day  the  British 
troops  approached  tho  terrible  Pass  of  Jugduluk. 
Here  the  enemy,  nearly  5000  strong,  under  tho 
standards  of  different  chiefs,  had  crowned  tho 
amphitheatre  of  hills  on  tho  left  of  the  road, 
whence  they  were  separated  by  a  deep  ravine. 
They  opened  a  formidable  fire  on  the  advancing 
column,  which  caused  several  casualties  in  the 
British  ranks.  Our  guns  were  well  served,  and 
shells  burst  among  the  enemy  with  powerful  effect: 
but,  as  their  fire  did  not  slacken,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  scale  tho  heights.  ThiB  was  dono 
effectually  by  a  party  led  by  Captains  Wilkinson 
and  Broadfoot.  This  force,  in  rushing  up  the 
steep,  raised  an  animated  and  enthusiastic  cheer, 
on  hearing  which  the  enemy  fled  panic-stricken 
down  the  opposite  declivities. 

General  Pollock  now  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  skirmishing  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
driving  the  Affghans  before  him  in  soldier-like 
style,  over  that  ground  whereon,  a  few  months 
before,  they  basely  and  treacherously  slew  tho 
helpless  mass  of  our  disabled  soldiers  and  camp 
followers.  On  tho  morning  of  the  13th  the 
army  entered  the  Pass  of  Tazeen,  and  found  mus- 
tered there  the  whole  Cabool  force,  estimated  at 
16,000  men,  under  the  personal  command  of 
Akbar,  Amenoollah,  and  other  great  chiefs  at- 
tached to  his  cause. 

The  Affghans  had  most  carefully  improved  tho 
naturally  great  strength  of  the  position,  and 
manifested  a  determination  to  defend  it  to  tho  last 
extremity.  When,  therefore,  the  British  troops 
ascended,  the  heights  they  found  the  enemy,  con- 
trary to  custom,  advancing  to  tho  contest,  which 
was  maintained  with  desperation,  and  in  many 
instances  decided  only  by  tho  bayonet.  It  was  pe- 
culiarly obstinate  before  they  were  dislodged  from 
the  numerous  positions  on  tho  lofty  eminence  of 
the  Huft  Kohtul.  The  resistance  was  indeed 
protracted  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  but  at 
length  our  troops,  with  three  cheers,  established 
themselves  on  this  mighty  summit,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  complete. 

The  power  of  the  Affghans  was  so  broken  in 
this  action  that  General  Pollock  met  with  no 
further  opposition,  even  in  tho  dreadful  Pass  of 
Khoord  Cabool,  and  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1842,  he  encamped  on  the  race-ground  at  Cabool, 
where  ho  was  joined  a  few  days  after  by  General 
Nott.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  with  his  staff 
and  a  party  of  troops,  General  Pollock  entered 
the  Bala  Hissar,  on  whose  summit  he  planted  the 
colours  of  his  country,  amidst  the  shouts  of  tho 
soldiers,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  inspiring 
strains  of  the  national  anthem. 

After  so  many  disasters  the  Affghans  retreated 
into  tho  mountain  territory  of  Kohistan,  imme- 
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diately  north  of  Cabool,  taking  refuge  in  Istaliff, 
the  grand  rallying-point  to  which  most  of  tho 
chiefs  had  convoyed  their  wive*  and  property. 
General  Pollock,  however,  determined  to  dislodge 
them,  and  a  force  was  despatched  for  this  purpose 
under  General  McCaskill. 

This  town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  consists 
of  clusters  of  houses  and  forts  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  mountain,  having  in  its  rear  still  loftier 
eminences  that  shut  in  a  defile  leading  to  Turkis- 
tan.  It  could  only  be  approached  across  ranges 
of  hills  separated  by  dark  ravines,  and  covered 
with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards  inclosed 
by  strong  walls,  all  the  heights  being  occupied 
by  thoso  formidable  sharpshooters  the  Juzail- 
chees.  The  troops,  however,  in  two  columns, 
under  Brigadiers  Tullock  and  Stacey,  stormed  this 
formidable  position  with  distinguished  gallantry. 
Pressing  on  and  leaving  the  enemy  not  a  moment 
to  rally,  they  carried  successively  all  the  in- 
closures,  forts,  heights,  suburbs,  and  finally  the 
town,  when  the  singular  spectacle  was  presented 
of  the  women  and  children  hastening  up  the  moun- 
tain side  to  effect  their  escape,  which  no  attempt 
was  made  to  intercept.  The  place  was  found 
filled  with  property,  conveyed  thither  for  security, 
and  mostly  taken  from  our  army  in  1841.  After 
removing  everything  that  could  be  useful,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  fortress. 

"Wo  have  now  the  gratifying  task  of  noticing 
tho  releaso  of  the  unhappy  captives  who  had  been 
so  long  in  the  hands  or  Akbar  Khan.  On  the 
25th  of  August  this  ruthless  ruffian  kept  his 
threat  by  hurrying  off  his  prisoners  towards 
Turkistan.  On  tho  3rd  of  September  they  had 
reached  Bameean,  every  indignity  having  been 
heaped  upon  them  by  tho  way.  1  here  they  were 
halted  under  an  old  fort,  waiting  for  fresh  orders. 
On  tho  11th  Saleh  Mahommed,  who  had  charge 
of  them,  and  was  "  a  man  that  would  do  anything 
for  money,"  signed  an  agreement  with  five  of  the 
British  officers  to  make  them  over  to  tho  British 
general  on  condition  of  receiving  20,000  rupees, 
and  an  allowanco  for  life  of  1000  rupees  per  month. 
Saleh  then  dismissed  the  escort,  and  changed  the 
governor  of  tho  fort  for  one  on  whom  ho  could 
rely.  Dreading  lest  tho  Affghan  army,  even  in 
its  retreat,  should  take  this  direction,  they  made 
indefatigable  efforts  to  put  the  stronghold  in  a 
stato  of  defence,  determined,  as  Lady  Sale  says,  to 
hold  out  until  tho  arrival  of  assistance,  even 
though  they  should  be  reduced  to  cat  the  rats  and 
mice,  of  which  they  hod  a  grand  stock  in  tho  old 
fort! 

General  Pollock,  immediately  on  arriving  at 
Cabool,  had  made  arrangements  for  the  departure 
of  700  Kuzzilbash  horso  in  search  of  them,  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare,  to 
whom  ho  advanced  10,000  rupees ;  and  soon  after 
Sir  Robert  Solo  followed  with  a  corps  of  2000 
men.  Tho  prisoners  departed  from  Bameean  on 
tho  16th,  and  next  day  crossed  tho  Kaloo  moun- 
tain-range, 13,000  foot  high,  being  little  inferior 
to  Mont  Blanc.  After  descending  they  were 
filled  with  joy  by  meeting  with  Sir  Richmond  and 
tho  Kuzzilbashes  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  19th 
with  General  Salo.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  the 
heroic  Lady  Sale,  in  her  simple  but  affecting 
language,  "to  express  our  feelings  on  Sale's 
approach.  To  my  daughter  and  myself  happi- 
ness, so  long  delayed  as  to  be  almost  unexpected, 


was  even  painful,  and  accompanied  bv  a  choking 
sensation,  which  could  not  obtain  the  relief  of 
tears.  When  we  arrived  where  the  infantry 
were  posted  they  cheered  all  tho  captives  as 
they  passed  them,  and  the  men  of  tho  13th  (Sir 
Robert  Sale's  regiment)  pressed  forward  to  wel- 
come us  individually.  Most  of  tho  men  had  a 
little  word  of  heart}'  congratulation  to  offer,  each  in 
his  own  style,  on  the  restoration  of  their  colonel's 
wife  and  daughter  ;  and  then  my  highly- wrought 
feelings  found  tho  desired  relief,  and  I  could 
scarcely  speak  to  thank  the  soldiers  for  their  sym- 
pathy, whilst  the  long-withheld  tears  now  found 
their  course.  On  arriving  at  the  camp  Captain 
Backhouse  fired  a  royal  salute  from  his  mountain  • 
train  guns,  and  not  only  our  old  friends,  but  all 
tho  officers  of  the  party,  came  to  offer  congratula- 
tions and  welcome  our  return  from  captivity." 

Tho  total  number  of  all  who  were  released  on 
this  occasion  was  122,  of  whom  nine  were  ladies, 
including  Lady  Macnaghten  and  Lady  Sale,  and 
tho  wives  of  three  non-commissioned  officers  or 
privates,  twenty-two  children,  and  thirty-four 
officers,  including  Major-Gcneral  Shelton  (General 
Elphinstone  having  died  in  captivity)  ;  the  rest, 
with  tho  exception  of  two  or  three  regimental 
clerks,  were  British  non-commissioned  officers  or 
privates. 

Some  of  tho  first  sad  occupations  of  oar  troops 
on  reaching  Cabool  had  been  to  collect  the  bone* 
of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  and  fellow- 
soldiers,  and  to  give  them  interment.  In  some 
places  the  skeletons  lay  in  heaps.  They  were 
uearly  all  headless,  the  Affghans  having  carried 
off  most  of  tho  skulls  as  trophies.  Horrible 
agonising  efforts  were  made  by  some  of  our  offi- 
cers and  men  to  recognise,  in  shattered  bone*  and 
skulls,  the  mortal  remains  of  some  dear  friend 
and  comrade.  On  the  spot  whero  the  44th  Regi- 
ment made  their  last  heroic  stand  more  than  200 
skeletons  were  found  lying  close  together. 

No  further  operations  were  undertaken  against 
the  enemy.  Akbar,  and  other  chiefs  whom  it 
might  have  been  desirnblo  to  punish  for  their 
perfidy,  had  fled  beyond  the  frontier  and  sought 
refuge  in  Turkistan.  It  was,  however,  consi- 
dered indispensable  that,  before  departing,  s> 
severe  lesion  should  be  given  to  tho  Aflghans  a* 
to  the  hazards  which  must  always  attend  a  war 
with  Britain.  Tho  great  bazaaf,  erected  under 
Aurungzebe,  was  esteemed  tho  most  spacious  edi- 
fice and  tho  chief  seat  of  trade  in  Control  Asia. 
It  was  600  feet  long,  and  contained  2000  shops  ; 
and  here,  after  his  murder  by  Akbar  Khan,  had 
been  exposed  to  public  insult  tho  remains  of  the 
late  Sir  "William  Macnaghten,  our  envoy.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  reduce  it  to  a&be* ; 
and  Colonel  Richmond,  with  a  party  of  Sapper* 
and  Miners  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  was  em- 
ployed two  days  in  completing  its  destruction. 

The  speedy  approach  of  winter  now  gave  warn- 
ing to  lose  no  time  in  evacuating  a  country  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  glory  and  disaster. 
Accordingly  on  tho  12th  of  October  tho  army 
marched  on  its  return  to  India  in  three  division*, 
commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Pollock* 
McCaskill,  and  Nott,  General  Sale  being  sect 
with  a  light  corps  in  advance  to  clear  the  flank* 
and  crown  the  heights  of  tho  Khoord  Cabool  Pass- 
Some  annoyance  was  experienced  from  the  Ghfl- 
jies  and  the  Khvberios  on  the  march,  which 
occasioned  several  casualties  in  the  rear  division ; 
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but  with  these  exception*  the  troops  arrived  in 
safety  at  Ferozeporo  on  the  18th  of  November, 
where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  gover- 
nor-general and  the  commander -in-chief  To 
the  rough  encounter*  of  "  grini-visaged  war" 
now  succeeded  the  soft  dalliance  and  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  dinners,  balls,  and  reviews  ;  and  on 
one  of  these  festive  occasions,  in  proposing  the 
health  of  General  Sale  and  tho  brave  garrison  of 
Jellalabad,  Lurd  Ellenborough  said  that  it  was 
they  who  had  saved  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India. 


LIEUTENANT  ROBB  AT 
NAVARIXO. 

Althocoh  tho  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Navarino  is  little  remembered  and  less  admirod, 
vet  one  of  its  incidents,  the  heroism  of  Lieutenant 
Ilobb,  should  by  no  means  lose  a  placo  in  our 
collection. 

Tho  Hind,  a  cutter  of  160  tons,  mounting  ten 
C-poundcr  carronades,  and  manned  with  a  crew 
of  thirty  men,  had,  about  two  months  preceding 
the  action,  been  entrusted  to  tho  command  of 
Lieutenant  John  Robb.  He  immediately  turned 
his  attention  to  rendering  his  crew  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  guns  and  small  arms,  and  by  dint  of 
constant  daily  exercise  he  had  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  soon  finding  his  men  second  to  nono  in 
these  important  parts  of  a  British  seaman's  duty. 
The  Hind  had  been  sent  with  despatches  to 
Zante,  and  only  arrived  off  Navarino  as  the  allied 
squadrons  were  entering  that  port.  Lieutenant 
Robb  immediately  cleared  his  little  vessel  for 
notion,  pot  springs  on  the  cables,  and  followed 
into  the  harbjur  just  in  time  to  find  tho  action 
begun. 

With  tho  greatest  coolness  and  gallantry  ho 
anchored  the  cutter,  with  her  broadsido  bearing 
on  the  «t«  rn  of  a  Turkish  62-gun  frigate,  within 
fvrty  yards  of  her,  and  commenced  a  steady  lire. 
The  intrepid  behaviour  of  the  commander  im- 
parted to  the  crew  feelings  of  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  confidence,  so  that  not  a  shot  was 
thrown  away,  for  no  confusion  existed  ;  and  tho 
havoc  mado  by  this  raking  fire  of  five  well-sup- 

Elied  and  well-directed  double-shotted  guns  must 
ave  been  dreadful.  Exposed  to  the  firo  of  a 
corvette  on  one  bow,  a  brig  on  the  other,  and  a 
frigate  at  some  distance  on  the  quarter,  it  may 
be  supposed  tho  Hind  did  not  escape  without 
injury.  In  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  from  the  commencement  her  cable  was  shot 
nway,  when  it  became  necessary  to  have  resource 
to  the  other  anchor,  which,  however,  was  found 
to  bo  broken  by  a  shot  into  two  pieces.  That  part 
still  attached  to  tho  calde  was  let  go,  with  a  spring 
fast  to  it,  in  tho  hope  of  being  enabled  therewith 
to  maintain  the  cutter' 6  position.  This,  however, 
was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  spring  her  broad- 
side across  tho  stern  of  the  frigate,  and  after  a 
timo  sho  drifted  between  the  corvette  and  tho 
brig,  maintaining  that  situation  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  from 
both  sides,  when  the  Turkish  brig  blew  up. 

Tho  action  was  then  continued  with  tho  cor- 
vette for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  cutter's  last 
cable  was  also  shot  away.  As  ho  could  no  longer 
maintain  his  position,  nor  get  a  gun  to  bear  effec- 
tually on  tho  enemy,  and  finding  his  vessel  suf- 


fering much  from  the  fire  which  ho  could  not 
return,  this  brave  young  officor  sent  his  crew 
below,  only  remaining  on  deck  himself,  to  ob- 
serve and  seize  upon  tne  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity which  should  present  itself  of  again  being 
an  annoyance  to  his  antagonist. 

After  "drifting  about  in  tho  hottest  part  of  tho 
action  for  a  considerable  time,  tho  Hind  at  length 
ran  her  boom  into  one  of  the  main-deck  ports  of 
a  large  Turkish  frigate.  Tho  men  were  instantly 
called  up,  and  so  expert  had  they  become  in  tho 
use  of  tneir  small  arms  that,  notwitstanding  the 
immense  disparity  of  numbers,  they  effectually  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing,  with  great  loss,  tho  repeated 
attempts  of  tho  enemy  to  board.  The  Turks, 
finding  every  exertion  by  this  means  to  become 
masters  of  tho  cutter  fail,  crowded  into  a  largo 
boat  astern,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  with  the 
intention  of  boarding,  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  every  probability  of  success,  dividing  the 
attention,  as  it  must  have  done,  of  tho  handful  of 
heroes  who  were  so  bravely  defending  their  little 
vessel.  Lieutenant  Robb,  not  losing  for  a  mo- 
ment his  self-command  in  this  awful  and  critical 
juncture,  loaded  some  of  his  guns  with  grape, 
canister,  and  round  shot  to  the  muzzles,  firea 
two  of  them  which  he  thought  would  bear,  and 
the  boat  was  seen  no  more!  At  this  instant  the 
cutter  drifted  clear  of  the  frigate,  and  not  long 
afterwards  tho  action  terminated. 

In  so  desperate  on  affray  it  may  bo  supposed 
the  Hind  suffered  very  considerably.  Out  of  her 
crew  of  thirty,  the  mate,  two  seamen,  and  one 
marine  wero  killed,  and  a  midshipman  and  nine 
seamen  wounded,  several  severely;  three  guns 
were  split  and  dismounted,  twenty-threo  round 
shot  had  passed  through  the  hull,  and  all  tho 
spars,  sail*,  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces. 

The  foregoiug  account  was  collected  from 
several  eye-witnesses  to  this  gallant  achievement, 
and  corresponds  in  every  important  particular 
with  the  cutter's  log-book. 


PURSUED  BY  TIGERS. 

About  three  years  since,  after  a  short  residence 
in  Mexico,  I  embarked  for  Guayaquil,  in  order  to 
visit  the  celebrated  mountains  of  Quito.  On 
arriving  at  Guayaquil  I  found  there  two  travel- 
lers who  wero  preparing  to  take  the  samo  route. 
These  were  Captain  Wharton,  an  English  naval 
officer,  and  a  young  midshipman  named  Lincoln. 
It  was  quickly  agreed  that  we  should  make  the 
journey  together,  and  wo  accordingly  set  out  on  a 
fine  clear  morning,  attended  by  my  huntsman 
Frank,  and  two  Indians  as  guides. 

On  beginning  to  ascend  tho  mountain  tho 
scenery  became  more  enchanting  at  every  step. 
The  mighty  Andes,  like  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
covered  to  their  summits  with  gigantic  forests, 
towered  aloft ;  tho  snow-crested  Chimborazo 
reared  its  proud  front ;  the  terrific  Cotopaxi  6ent 
forth  volumes  of  Binokc  and  flame;  and  in- 
numerable other  mountains,  branching  from  the 
far-spreading  Cordilleras,  faded  away  in  tho  dis- 
tance. With  an  involuntary  shudder,  I  entered 
the  narrow  path  that  leads  info  tho  magnificent 
forest.  Tho  monkeys  leap- d  from  branch  to 
branch,  the  paroquets  chattered  incessantly,  and 
the  eagles,  from  amidst  the  tall  cypresses  where 
they  had  built  their  nests,  sent  down  a  wild  cry. 
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Towards  evening  our  guides  began  to  quicken 
their  pace,  and  we  hastened  after  thcni.  In  a 
short  titno  they  uttered  a  shout  of  joy,  of  which 
we  quickly  discovered  the  cause.  By  the  light 
of  a  large  fire,  which  was  kindled  in  an  open 
epnte  of  the  forest,  wo  descried  a  little  Indian 
village,  consisting  of  several  huts  erected  on 
trunks  of  trees,  nnd  to  which  were  appended 
ladders  of  reeds.  The  Indian  who  was  employed 
in  replenishing  the  fire  answered  the  cry  of  our 
guides  in  a  similar  tone,  nnd  after  a  short  con- 
ference we  were  conducted  into  ono  of  the  huts, 
where  we  passed  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  wo  again  resumed  our 
way  through  the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  and  in 
duo  time  stopped  to  enjoy  a  repast  under  a  broad- 
leaved  palm. 

We  then  continued  to  wind  round  Chimbo- 
razo's  wide  base,  but  its  snowy  head  no  longer 
shone  above  us  in  clear  brilliancy,  for  a  dense  fog 
was  gradually  gathering  round  it.  Our  guides 
looked  anxiously  towards  it,  and  announced  their 
apprehensions  of  a  violent  storm.  We  soon  per- 
ceived that  their  fears  were  well-founded.  The  fog 
rapidly  covered  and  obscured  the  whole  of  the 
mountain ;  the  atmosphere  was  suffocating,  and 
so  humid  that  the  steelwork  of  our  watches  was 
covered  with  rust,  and  tho  watches  stopped. 
Tho  river  beside  which  we  were  travelling  rushed 
down  with  still  greater  impetuosity,  and  from  tho 
clefts  of  the  rocks  which  lay  on  the  left  of  our 
path  were  suddenly  precipitated  small  rivulets, 
that  bore  the  roots  of  trees,  and  innumerable 
Serpents,  along  with  thorn.  These  rivulets  often 
came  down  so  suddenly  and  so  violently  that  wo 
bad  great  difficulty  in  preserving  our  footing. 
Tho  thunder  at  length  began  to  roll,  and  re- 
sounded through  the  mountain  passes.  Then 
came  the  lightning,  flash  following  flash — above, 
around,  beneath,  everywhere  a  sheet  of  fire. 
Wo  sought  a  temporary  shelter  in  a  cleft  of  the 
rocks,  whilst  one  of  our  guides  hastened  forward 
to  seek  a  more  secure  asylum.  In  a  short  time 
he  returned;  he  had  discovered  a  spacious  cavern. 
Wo  proceeded  thither  immediately,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  and  not  a  little  danger,  at  last 
got  into  it. 

Tho  noise  and  raging  of  the  storm  continued 
with  so  much  violence  that  we  could  not  hear 
tho  sound  of  our  own  voices.  I  had  placed  my- 
self near  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  could  ob- 
serve through  tho  opening,  which  was  straight 
and  narrow,  the  singular  scene  without.  Tho 
highest  cedar-trees  were  struck  down,  or  bent 
like  reeds;  monkeys  and  parrots  lay  strewed 
upon  tho  ground,  killed  by  the  falling  branches ; 
the  water  had  collected  in  the  path  we  had  just 
passed,  and  hurried  along  it  like  n  mountain 
stream.  When  the  storm  nad  somewhat  abated 
our  guides  ventured  out,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
it  were  possible  to  continue  our  journey. 

The  cave  in  which  we  had  taken  refuge  was  so 
extremely  dark  that  if  we  moved  a  few  paces 
from  tho  entrance  wo  could  not  see  an  inch  be- 
fore us,  and  we  were  debating  as  to  the  propriety 
of  leaving  it  even  before  the  Indians  came  back, 
when  we  suddenly  heard  a  singular  groaning  or 
growling  in  tho  farther  end  of  the  cavern,  which 
instantly  fixed  all  our  attention.  Wharton  and 
myself  listened  anxiously,  but  our  daring  and 
inconsiderate  young  friend  Lincoln,  together 
with  my  huntsman,  crept   about   upon  his 


hands  and  knees,  and  endeavoured  to  discover, 
by  groping,  whence  tho  sound  proceeded.  They 
had  not  advanced  far  into  the  cavern  before  we 
heard  them  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
they  returned  to  us,  each  carrying  in  his  arms 
an  animal  singularly  marked,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  cat,  seemingly  of  great  strength  and  power. 
Wharton  had  scarcely  glanced  at  them  when, 
he  exclaimed  in  consternation,  "  Good  God !  we 
have  come  into  the  den  of  "  lie  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  fearful  cry  of  dismay  from  our 
guides,  who  came  rushing  precipitately  towards 
us,  crying  out,  "A  tiger!  a  tiger !"  At  the 
same  time,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they 
climbed  up  a  cedar-tree  which  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  and  hid  themselves  among 
the  branches. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  horror  and  surprise, 
which  rendered  me  motionless  for  a  moment,  had 
subsided,  I  grasped  my  firearms.  Wharton  hod 
already  regain©  d  his  composure  and  self-possr*- 
sion,  and  he  called  to  us  to  assist  him  instantly 
in  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  an 
immense  stone,  which  fortunately  lay  near  it. 
The  sense  of  approaching  danger  augmented  our 
strength,  for  we  now  distinctly  heard  the  growl 
of  the  ferocious  animal,  and  we  wore  lost  beyund 
redemption  if  it  reached  the  entrance  before  wo 
could  get  it  closed.  Ere  this  was  done  we  could 
distinctly  sco  tho  tiger  bounding  towards  tho 
spot,  and  stooping  in  order  to  creep  into  his  den 
by  the  narrow  opening.  At  this  fearful  moment 
our  exertions  were  successful,  and  the  great  stone 
kept  the  wild  beast  at  bay.  There  was  a  small 
open  space,  however,  left  between  the  top  of  the 
entrance  and  tho  stone,  through  which  we  could 
so©  the  head  of  tho  animal,  illuminated  by  it» 
glowing  eyes,  glaring  with  fury  upon  us.  Its 
frightful  roaring,  too,  penetrated  to  the  depths  of 
tho  cavern,  and  was  answered  by  the  noarso- 
growling  of  the  cubs,  which  Lincoln  and  Frank 
had  now  tossed  from  them.  Our  ferocious  enemy 
attempted  first  to  remove  the  Btone  with  hi* 

Eowcrful  claws,  and  then  to  push  it  with  hi* 
ead  from  its  place,  and  these  efforts,  proving 
abortive,  served  only  to  increase  his  wrath.  He> 
uttered  a  frightful  howl,  and  his  naming  eyea> 
darted  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  retreat. 

"  Now  is  tho  timo  to  firo  at  him,"  said  Whar- 
ton, with  his  usual  calmness.  "  Aim  at  his  eyes  ; 
the  ball  will  go  through  his  brain,  and  we  shall 
then  have  a  chance  to  got  rid  of  him." 

Frank  seized  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
Lincoln  his  pistols.  The  former  placed  that 
muzzle  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tiger,  and 
Lincoln  did  the  same.  At  Wharton's  command 
they  both  drew  tho  triggers  at  the  same  moment, 
but  no  shot  followed.  Tho  tiger,  which  seemed 
awaro  that  tho  flash  indicated  an  attack  upon 
him,  sprang  growling  from  the  entrance,  but. 
feeling  himself  unhurt,  immediately  turned  back 
again,  and  stationed  himself  in  his  former  place. 
The  powder  in  both  pieces  was  wet ;  they  there- 
fore proceeded  to  draw  tho  useless  loading,  whilst 
Wharton  and  myself  hastened  to  seek  our  powder- 
flask.  It  was  so  extremely  dark  that  wo  were 
obliged  to  gropo  about  tho  cave,  and  at  last, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cubs,  we  heard  a 
rustling  noise,  as  if  they  were  playing  with  soma 
metal  substance,  which  wo  soon  discovered  was 
the  canister  we  wero  looking  for.  Moat  unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  animals  had  pushed  off 
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the  lid  with  their  claws,  and  the  powder  had 
been  strewed  over  the  damp  earth  and  rendered 
entirely  useless.  This  discovery  excited  the 
greatest  consternation. 

"  All  is  over  now,"  said  Wharton.  "  We  have 
only  to  choose  whether  we  shall  die  of  hunger, 
or  open  the  entrance  to  tho  blood-thirsty  monster 
without,  and  so  make  a  quicker  end  of.  the 
matter." 

So  saying,  he  placed  himself  close  behind  the 
stone  which  for  the  moment  defended  us,  and 
looked  undauntedly  upon  the  lightning  eves  of 
the  tiger.  Lincoln  raved  and  swore,  and  Frank 
took  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  his  pocket  and 
hastened  to  the  farther  end  of  the  cave,  I  knew 
not  with  what  design.  Wo  soon,  however,  heard 
a  low  stifled  groaning,  and  the  tiger,  which  heard 
it  also,  became  more  restless  and  disturbed  than 
ever.  He  went  backwards  and  forwards  before 
tho  entrance  of  tho  cave  in  the  most  wild  and 
impetuous  manner,  then  stood  still,  and,  stretch- 
ing out  his  neck  in  the  direction  of  tho  forest, 
broke  forth  into  a  deafening  howl.  Our  two 
Indian  guides  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  discharge  several  arrows  from  tho  tree.  He 
was  struck  more  than  once,  but  tho  light  wea- 
pons bounded  back  harmless  from  his  thick  skin. 
At  length,  however,  one  of  them  struck  him 
near  the  eve,  and  the  arrow  remained  sticking  in 
the  wound.  He  now  broke  anew  into  the  wildest 
fury,  sprang  at  the  tree,  and  tore  it  with  his 
claws ;  but,  having  at  length  succeeded  in  get- 
rid  of  the  arrow,  he  became  more  calm,  and 
himself  down  as  before,  in  front  of  the  cave. 
Frank  now  returned  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
den,  and  a  glance  showed  us  what  he  had  been 
doing :  he  had  strangled  the  two  cubs,  and  be- 
fore we  were  aware  of  his  intention  he  threw 
them  through  the  opening  to  tho  tiger.  No 
sooner  did  the  animal  perceive  them  than  he 
gazed  earnestly  upon  them,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine them  closely,  turning  them  cautiously 
from  side  to  side.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware 
that  they  were  dead  he  uttered  so  piercing  a 
howl  of  sorrow  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  our 
hands  to  our  ears.  When  I  censured  my  hunts- 
man for  tho  rashness  and  cruelty  of  the  action  I 
perceived,  by  his  blunt  and  abrupt  answers,  that 
no  also  had  lost  all  hope  of  rescue,  and  with  it 
all  sense  of  the  ties  between  master  and  servant. 

The  thunder  had  now  ceased,  and  the  storm 
had  sunk  to  a  gentle  gale;  we  could  hear  the 
songs  of  birds  in  tho  neighbouring  forest,  nnd 
tho  sun  was  streaming  among  tho  branches. 
The  contrast  only  made  our  situation  tho  more 
horrible.  The  tiger  hod  laid  himself  down  bo- 
side  his  whelps.  He  was  a  beautiful  animal,  of 
great  size  and  strength,  and  his  limbs,  being 
stretched  out  at  their  full  length,  displayed  his 
immense  power  of  muscle.  All  at  onco  another 
roar  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  tiger  im- 
mediately rose  and  answered  it  with  a  mournful 
howl.  At  the  same  instant  our  Indians  uttered 
a  shriek,  which  announced  that  some  new  danger 
threatened  us.  A  few  moments  confirmed  our 
worst  fears,  for  another  tiger,  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  former,  camo  rapidly  towards  tho  spot 
where  wo  were.  "  This  enemy  will  prove  mora 
cruel  than  the  other,"  said  Wharton,  "for  this  is 
the  female,  and  she  knows  no  pity  for  those  who 
deprive  her  of  her  young." 
Tho  howls  which  the  tigress  gave,  when  sho 
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had  examined  the  bodies  of  her  cube,  surpassed 
every  conception  of  tho  horrible  that  can  be 
formed,  and  the  tiger  mingled  his  mournful  cries 
with  hers.  Suddenly  her  roaring  was  lowered  to 
a  hoarse  growling,  and  we  saw  her  anxiously 
stretoh  out  her  head,  extend  her  nostrils,  and 
look  round,  as  if  in  search  of  tho  murderers  of 
her  young.  Her  eyes  quickly  fell  upon  us,  and 
she  mode  a  spring  forward,  with  tho  intention  of 
penetrating  to  our  place  of  safety.  Perhaps 
she  might  have  been  enabled,  by  her  immense 
strength,  to  push  away  tho  stone,  hod  we  not 
with  all  our  united  power  held  it  against  her. 
When  she  found  that  all  her  efforts  were  fruit- 
less she  approached  the  tiger,  which  lay  stretched 
out  besides  his  cubs,  and  he  rose  and  ioined  in 
her  hollow  roaring.  They  stood  together  for  a 
few  moments,  as  if  in  consultation,  and  then 
suddenly  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  disap- 
peared from  our  sight.  Their  howling  died  away 
in  the  distance,  and  then  entirely  ceased.  We 
now  began  to  entertain  better  hopes  of  our  con- 
dition, out  Wharton  shook  his  head.  "  Do  not 
flatter  yourselves,"  said  he,  "  with  the  belief  that 
these  animals  will  let  us  escape  out  of  their  sight 
till  they  have  hod  their  revenge.  The  hours  wo 
have  to  live  are  numbered." 

Nevertheless,  there  still  appeared  a  chance  of 
our  rescue,  for,  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  both  our 
Indians  standing  before  the  entrance,  and  heard 
them  call  to  us  to  seize  tho  only  possibility  of 
flight,  for  the  tigers  had  gone  round  the  height, 
possibly  to  seek  another  inlet  to  the  cave. 

In  tne  greatest  haste  the  stone  was  pushed 
aside,  and  we  stepped  forth  from  what  we  had 
considered  a  living  grave.  Wharton  was  the  lost 
who  left  it ;  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  stopped  to  toko  it  up;  the  rest 
of  us  thought  only  of  making  our  escape.  We 
now  heard  once  more  the  roaring  of  the  tigers, 
though  at  a  distance,  and,  following  the  oxainplu 
of  our  guides,  we  precipitately  struck  into  a  sldo 
path.  From  the  number  of  roots  and  branches 
of  trees  with  which  tho  storm  had  strewed  our 
way,  and  the  slipperiness  of  the  road,  our  flight 
was  slow  and  difficult. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  we  found  that  our  way  led  along 
the  edge  of  a  rocky  cliff  with  innumerable  fis- 
sures. We  had  just  ontared  upon  it,  when  sud- 
denly the  Indians,  who  were  before  us,  uttered 
one  of  their  piorcing  shrieks,  and  we  immedi- 
ately became  aware  that  the  tigers  were  in  pur- 
suit of  us.  Urged  by  despair,  wo  rushed  towards 
ono  of  tho  breaks  or  gulfs  in  our  way,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  bridge  of  reeds,  that  sprung  up 
and  down  at  every  step,  and  could  bo  trod  with 
safety  by  the  light  foot  of  the  Indians  alone. 
I  Deep  in  tho  hollow  below  rushed  an  impetuous 
stream,  and  a  thousand  pointed  and  jagged  rocks 
threatened  destruction  on  every  side.  Lincoln, 
my  huntsman,  and  myself  passed  over  the  chasm 
in  safety,  but  Wharton  was  still  in  tho  n  riddle  of 
the  waving  bridge,  and  endeavouring  to  steady 
himself,  when  both  the  tigers  were  seen  to  issuo 
from  the  adjoining  forest,  and  tho  moment  they 
descried  us  they  bounded  towards  us  with  dread- 
ful roarings.  Meanwhile  Wharton  had  nearly 
gainod  tho  safe  side  of  tho  gulf,  and  wo  were  all 
clambering  up  tho  rocky  cliff  except  Lincoln, 
who  remained  at  the  reedy  bridge  to  assist  his 
friend  to  step  upon  firm  ground. 
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Wharton,  though  the  ferocious  animals  were 

close  upon  him,  never  lost  his  courage  or  pre- 
sence of  mind.  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  ho  knelt  down,  and  with  his 
sword  divided  the  fastenings  by  which  the  bridge 
was  attached  to  the  rock.  He  expected  that  on 
effectual  barrier  would  thus  be  put  to  the  further 
progress  of  our  pursuers  ;  but  he  was  mistaken, 
for  ne  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  task  when 
the  tigress,  without  a  moment's  pause,  rushed 
towards  the  chasm,  and  attempted  to  bound  over 
it.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  the  mighty 
animal  for  a  moment  in  the  air  above  the  abyss ; 
but  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  distance — 
she  fell  into  the  gulf,  and  before  she  reached  the 
bottom  she  was  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces  by 
tho  jagged  points  of  the  rocks.  Her  fate  did  not 
in  tho  least  dismay  her  companion ;  he  followed 
her  with  an  immense  spring,  and  reached  the 
opposite  side,  but  only  with  his  fore  claws,  and 
thus  ho  clung  to  the  edgo  of  tho  precipice,  en- 
deavouring to  gain  a  footing. 

The  Indians  again  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  as  if 
all  hope  had  been  lost ;  but  Wharton,  who  was 
nearest  tho  edge  of  the  rock,  advanced  cou- 
rageously towards  the  tiger,  and  struck  his 
sword  into  the  animal's  breast.  Maddened  with 
pain,  the  furious  beast  collected  all  his  strength, 
and,  filing  one  of  his  hind  legs  upon  the  edgo  of 
the  cliff,  he  seized  Wharton  bv  the  thigh.  That 
heroic  man  still  preserved  his  fortitude ;  he 
grasped  the  stem  of  a  tree  with  his  left  hand,  to 
steady  and  support  himself,  while  with  his  right 
he  wrenched  and  violently  turned  the  sword,  that 
was  still  in  the  breast  of  the  tiger.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  an  instant.  Tho  Indians,  Frank, 
and  myself  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  Lin- 
coln, who  was  already  at  his  side,  had  seized 
Wharton's  gun,  which  lay  near  upon  tho  ground, 
and  struck  so  powerful  a  blow  with  the  butt-end 
upon  tho  head  of  the  tiger  that  the  animal, 
stunned  and  overpowered,  let  go  his  hold,  and 
{ell  back  into  tho  abyss.  The  unhappy  Lincoln, 
however,  had  not  calculated  upon  the  force  of  his 
blow ;  he  staggered  forward,  reeled  upon  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  extended  his  hand  to  seize  upon 
anything  to  save  himself,  but  in  vain.  For  an 
instant  ho  hovered  over  the  gulf,  and  then  fell 
into  it,  to  rise  no  more. 

Wo  gave  vent  to  a  shriek  of  horror ;  then  for  a 
few  minutes  there  was  a  dead  and  awful  silence. 
When  we  were  able  to  revert  to  our  own  condi- 
tion I  found  Wharton  lying  insensible  on  the 
brink  of  tho  precipice.  Wo  examined  his  wound, 
and  found  that  he  was  torn  dreadfully.  The 
Indians  collected  somo  herbs,  the  application  of 
which  stopped  the  bleeding,  and  we  then  bound 
up  the  mangled  limb.  It  was  now  evening,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  resolvo  upon  passing  the  nipht 
under  the  shelter  of  some  cleft  in  the  rocks.  The 
Indians  made  a  fire  to  keep  the  wild  beasts  from 
our  couch,  but  no  slocp  visited  my  eyes.  I  sat 
ut  Wharton's  bed,  and  listened  to  his  deep  breath- 
ing. It  became  more  and  more  hard  and  deep, 
and  his  hand  grasped  violently,  as  if  in  convul- 
sive movements.  His  consciousness  had  not  re- 
turned, and  in  this  situation  he  passed  the  whole 
night. 

In  the  morning  tho  Indians  proposed  to  bear 
our  wounded  friend  back  to  tho  village  wo  had 
left  the  previous  day.  They  plaited  somo  strong 
branches  together,  and  formed  a  bridgo  to  repass 


the  gulf.   It  was  a  mournful  procession.  On  th» 

way  Wharton  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  bat  in- 
stantly closed  them  again,  and  lay  as  'immoveable 
as  before.  Towards  evening  we  drew  near  oar 
destination,  and  our  Indian  friend*,  when  they 
saw  our  situation,  expressed  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, but  the  whole  tribe  assembled  round  uj 
and  •uttered  piercing  cries  of  grief  when  they 
learnt  poor  Lincoln's  fate.  Some  hastened  sway 
in  search  of  the  body,  and  I  remained  with  my 
wounded  friend,  who  still  lay  insensible  to  every- 
thing around  him.  Sleep  at  length  overpowered 
me.  Towards  morning  a  song  of  lamentation 
and  mourning  aroused  me ;  it  was  from  the 
Indians,  who  were  returning  with  Lincoln'i 
body.  I  hastened  to  meet  them,  but  was  glad 
to  turn  back  again  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
torn  and  lifeless  body  of  our  young  compani<ja. 
The  Indians  had  laid  him  upon  the  tigers  skins, 
which  they  had  strewed  with  green  boughs,  and 
they  now  bore  him  to  tho  burial-place  of  their 
tribe. 


ESCAPE  OF  LIEUTENANT  BOYS. 

Edward  Boys,  a  midshipman  of  H.  M.'i 
ship  Pkatbe,  was  taken  prisoner  in  1803,  while  de- 
tached in  an  armed  boat  off  the  harbour  of  Tou- 
lon, and  carried  into  that  port.  After  confinement 
for  some  time  at  Verdun  ho  was  transferred  to 
Valenciennes,  from  amidst  the  circumvallatioras 
of  which  fortress  he,  with  three  other  English 
mids,  none  of  them  upon  parole,  mode  such  an 
escape  as  seamen  only  might  seem  capable  of  ac- 
complishing. 

"  Our  intentions  were,"  says  he, "  to  march  by 
the  sea-side,  and  range  the  coast  to  Breskins,  in 
4ho  island  of  Cadsand,  opposite  Flushing ;  and, 
if  means  of  getting  afloat  wore  not  found  before 
arriving  at  that  place,  we  proposed  to  embark  in 
the  passage-boat  for  Flushing,  and  about  raid- 
channel  to  rise  and  seize  the  vessel.  It  was  now 
blowing  very  fresh,  and  was  so  dark  and  ehmdy 
that  not  a  star  could  be  seen ;  the  leaves  were 
falling  in  abundance,  and,  as  they  were  blown 
over  the  stones,  kept  up  a  constant  rustling  noise, 
which  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  enter- 
prise. Indeed,  things  wore  so  promising  on  ap- 
pearance that  we  resolved  to  take  leave  of  a  few 
other  of  our  brother  officers.  Eight  of  thein  were 
accordingly  sent  for:  to  these  I  detailed  our  exact 
situation,  the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with, 
and  the  means  of  surmounting  them ;  reminded 
them  of  our  letter  to  the  commandant  of  last 
month,  and  the  glory  of  putting  our  threats  into 
execution,  in  spite  of  his  increased  vigilance; 
read  the  one  we  had  that  afternoon  written,  and 
proposed  that  any  of  them  should  follow  that 
chose,  but  with  this  stipulation,  that  they  al- 
lowed four  hours  to  elapse  before  they  made  the 
attempt ;  upon  which,  it  being  a  quarter-part 
eight,  Hunter  and  myself,  with  woollen  socks  over 
our  shoes,  that  our  foot  steps  might  not  be  heard, 
and  each  having  a  rope,  a  small  poker,  or  a  stake, 
and  knapsack,  took  leave  of  our  friends  and  de- 
parted. We  first  went  into  the  bark  yard,  and, 
assisted  by  ltochfort,  who  was  now  convalescent, 
but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  join  tho  party,  got 
over  tho  wall,  passed  through  the  garden  and 
palisades,  crossed  the  road,  and  climbed  silently 
upon  our  hands  and  knees  up  tho  bank,  at  the 
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back  of  the  north  guard-room,  lying  perfectly 
KtiU  m  the  sentinels  Approached,  and  aa  thoy  re- 
coded  again  advancing,  until  wo  reached  the  para- 
pet over  the  gateway  leading  to  the  upper  citadel. 

Hero  the  breastwork  over  which  wo  had  to 
creep  was  about  five  feet  high  and  fourteen  thick, 
find,  it  being  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel,  we 
were  in  danger  of  being  seen  by  several  sentinels 
below ;  but,  fortunately,  the  cold  bleak  wind  in- 
duced some  of  them  to  take  shelter  in  their  boxes. 
With  the  utmost  caution  we  crept  upon  the  sum- 
mit and  down  tho  breastwork  towards  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rampart,  when  the  sentinel  made  his  ' 
quarter-hourly  cry  of  *  Sentinelle  premz  garde  a 
cous,'  similar  to  our  '  All's  well.'  Thin,  though  it  < 
created  for  a  moment  rather  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation, convinced  mo  that  we  had  reached  thus 
for  unobserved. 

I  then  forced  the  poker  into  the  earth,  and, 
by  rising  and  falling  with  nearly  my  whole 
weight,  hammered  it  down  with  my  chest ;  about 
two  feet  behind  I  did  the  same  with  tho  stake, 
fastening  a  small  line  from  tho  upper  part  of  the 
poker  to  the  lower  part  of  tho  stake ;  this  done, 
we  mado  the  well-rope  secure  round  the  poker, 
-nnd  gently  let  it  down  through  one  of  the  grooves 
an  the  rampart,  which  receives  a  beam  of  the 
drawbridge  when  up.  I  then  cautiously  descen- 
ded this  half-chimney,  aa  it  were,  by  the  rope. 
When  I  had  reached  about  two- thirds  of  tho  way 
down  part  of  a  brick  fell,  struck  against  the  side, 
.and  rebounded  against  my  chest :  this  I  luckily 
caught  between  my  knees,  and  carried  down 
without  noise. 

I  crossed  the  bridge  and  waited  for  Hunter, 
who  descended  with  equal  care  and  silence.  We 
then  entered  the  ravelin,  proceeded  tlirough  the 
nrched  passage,  which  forms  an  obtuse  angle, 
with  a  massive  door  leading  to  tho  upper  citadel,  ! 
nnd  with  mv  picklock  endeavoured  to  open  it ;  I 
but,  not  finding  tho  bolt  yield  with  gentle  pros- 
euro,  I  added  the  other  hand,  and  gradually  in- 
creased tho  force  until  I  exerted  my  wholo 
strength,  when  suddenly  something  broke.  I 
then  tried  to  file  the  catch  of  the  bolt,  but,  that 
being  cast  iron,  the  tile  made  no  impression  ;  wo 
then  endeavoured  to  cut  away  tho  stone  in  the 
wall  which  receives  the  bolt,  but  that  was  forti- 
fied with  a  bar  of  iron,  so  that  that  was  imprac- 
ticable ;  the  picklocks  wero  again  applied,  but 
with  no  hotter  success.   It  now  appeared  com- 
plete check-mate,  and,  as  the  Inst  resource,  it  was 
proposed  to  return  to  the  bridge,  slip  down  tho  ■ 
piles,  and  float  along  the  canal  on  our  backs,  j 
there  being  too  little  water  to  swim,  nnd  too  much  ■ 
mud  to  ford  it.    Hunter  then  suggested  tho  get- 
ting up  tho  rope  again  and  attempting  some  i 
other  part  of  the  fortress.    In  the  midst  of  our 
consultation  it  occurred  to  mo  that  it  would  bo 
possible  to  undermine  the  gate  :  this  plan  was  no 
sooner  proposed  than  commenced,  but,  having  no 
other  implements  than  our  pocket-knives,  soino 
timo  elapsed  before  we  could  indulge  any  reason-  , 
able  hopes  of  success  ;  the  pavement  stones  under 
the  door  wero  about  ten  inches  square,  and  so  i 
closely  bound  together  that  it  was  a  most  difficult 
and  very  tedious  process. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  boon  thus 
employed  when  wo  wero  alarmed  by  a  sudd.-n 
noise,  similar  lo  the  distant  report  of  a  gun, 
echoing  through  tho  arched  passage,  nnd  as  tho 
sound  occamo  fainter  it  resembled  the  cautious 


opening  of  the  great  pate,  creating  a  belief  that 
we  were  discovered.  We  jumped  up,  drew  back 
towards  the  bridge,  intending,  if  possible,  to  steal 
past  tho  gendarmes  and  slip  down  tho  piles 
into  the  canal,  but,  the  noise  subsiding,  we  stood 
atill,  fancying  we  heard  the  footsteps  of  a  body  of 
men.  The  recollection  of  the  barbarous  murders 
at  Biche  on  a  similar  occasion  instantly  presen- 
ted itself  to  my  sensitive  imagination.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  conflicting  sensations 
which  rushed  upon  my  mind  during  this  awful 
pause.  Fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  dis- 
covery, and  of  falling  immediate  victims  to  the 
merciless  rage  of  ferocious  bloodhounds,  I  stood 
and  listened,  with  my  knive  in  savage  grasp, 
waiting  the  dreadful  issue,  when  suddenly  I  felt 
a  glow  flush  through  my  veins,  which  hurried 
me  on  with  the  desperate  determination  to  succeed 
or  make  a  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  attempt.  We 
had  scarcely  reached  tho  turning  whon  footsteps 
were  again  hoard,  and,  in  a  whispering  tone, 
'  Boys !'  This  wolcomo  sound  created  so  sudden  s 
transition  from  despair  to  a  pleasing  conviction  of 
success  that  in  an  instant  all  was  hope  and  joy. 

Reinforced  by  our  two  friends,  we  returned  to 
our  work  of  mining  with  as  much  cheerf  ulness  and 
confidence  as  though  already  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Thoy  told  us  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  the 
fall  of  a  knapsack,  which  Mansell,  unable  to  carry 
down  tho  rope,  had  givon  to  Whitchurst,  from 
whom  it  slipped,  aud,  falling  upon  a  hollow- 
sounding  bridge  between  two  lofty  ramparts, 
echoed  through  the  arched  passage  with  sufficient 
effect  to  excite  alarm.   Whitchurst,  with  much 

[>rescnce  of  mind,  stood  perfectly  still  when  he 
anded  on  the  bridge,  and  heard  tho  sentinel  walk 
up  to  the  door  on  tho  inside  and  stand  still  also ; 
at  this  time  they  were  not  moro  than  four  feet 
from  each  other,  and  had  the  sentinel  stood  lis- 
tening a  minute  longer  he  must  have  heard  Man- 
sell  land.  Three  of  us  continued  mining  until 
half-past  ten,  when  the  first  stone  was  raised,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  tho  second ;  about  eleven  the 
holo  was  largo  enough  to  allow  us  to  creep  under 
tho  door.  The  drawbridge  was  up;  there  was, 
however,  sufficient  Bpace  between  it  and  the  door 
to  allow  us  to  climb  up,  and,  the  bridgo  being 
square,  there  was,  of  course,  an  opening  under 
tho  arch  ;  through  this  opening  wo  crept,  lower- 
ing ourselves  down  by  the  line,  which  was  passed 
round  the  chain  of  tho  bridge,  and,  keeping  both 
parts  in  our  hands,  landed  on  the  'garde  fous.' 
Had  these  bars  been  taken  away  cscapo  would 
have  been  impossible,  there  being  not  sufficient 
line  for  descending  into  tho  ditch. 

We  then  proceedod  through  another  arched  pas- 
sage, intending  to  undermine  the  second  door,  but, 
to  our  great  surprise  and  joy,  wo  found  tho  gen- 
darmes had  neglected  to  lock  it.  The  draw- 
bridge hero  was  up;  this,  however,  detained  us 
but  a  short  time  ;  we  got  down,  crossed  the  ditch 
upon  tho  'garde  fous'  as  before,  and  landed  in  the 
upper  citadel.  Wo  proceeded  to  the  north-east 
curtain,  fixed  tho  stake,  and  fastened  tho  rope. 
As  I  was  getting  down,  with  my  chest  against  the 
edge  of  the  parapet,  the  Btake  gave  way ;  White- 
hurst,  who  was  sitting  by  it,  snatched  hold  of  the 
ropo,  and  Mansell  of  his  coat,  whilst  I  en- 
deavoured to  grasp  the  grass,  by  which  I  was 
saved  from  a  fall  about  fifty  feet.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  solitary  tree  in  the  citadel ;  from  thia 
a  second  stake  was  cut,  and  the  rope  doubly  so- 
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cored  as  before.  Wo  all  got  down  safe  with  our 
knapsacks,  except  Whitohurst,  who,  when  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way,  from  placing  his  feet 
against  the  rampart  and  not  letting  them  slip 
so  fast  as  his  hands,  got  himself  in  nearly  an 
horizontal  position.  Seeing  his  danger,  1  seized 
the  rope  and  placed  myself  in  rather  an  inclined 
posture  under  him  ;  ho  foil  upon  my  arm  and 
shoulder  with  a  violent  shock.  1  ortunately  neither 
of  us  was  hurt,  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  within  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  we  should 
have  preserved  each  other  from  probable  destruc- 
tion. We  all  shook  hands,  and,  in  the  excess  of 
joy,  heartily  congratulated  ourselves  upon  this 
providential  success,  after  a  most  perilous  and  la- 
borious work  of  three  hours  and  three-quarters. 

Having  put  our  knapsacks  a  little  in  order,  wo 
mounted  the  glacis  and  followed  a  path  which 
led  to  the  eastward.  But  a  few  minutes  elapsed 
boforc  several  objects  were  observed  on  the  ground, 
which  imagination,  ever  on  the  alert,  motamor- 
phoscd  into  gendarmes  in  ambush.  We,  how- 
ever, marched  on,  when,  to  our  no  small  relief, 
they  were  discovered  to  be  cattlo.  Gaining  the 
high  road,  wo  passed  (two  and  two,  about  forty 

Ences  apart)  through  a  very  long  village,  ana, 
aving  travelled  three  or  four  miles,  felt  ourselves 
so  excessively  thirsty  that  wo  stopped  to  drink  at 
a  ditch.  In  the  act  of  stooping  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  from  the  southward  so  frightened  us 
(supposing  it  to  be  the  alarm-gun)  that,  instead 
of  waiting  to  drink,  we  ran  for  nearly  half  an 
hour. 

At  oipht  a.m.,  being  surprised  by  an  old 
woman  collecting  wood,  who  immediately  fled 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  wo  also  decamped, 
deeming  it  imprudent  to  remain  in  any  spot 
where  we  had  been  seen.  Scarcely  had  we  quitted 
the  copse  when  two  sportsmen  wero  observed  to 
enter  it ;  we  immediately  jumped  ovor  a  ditch, 
hobbled  about  two  miles  to  tbo  eastward,  crept 
into  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  nnd  there 
remained  in  the  rain  till  nine  p.m.  We  then 
pined  the  high  road,  and  continued  our  route  to 
Blankenberg,  n  village  on  tho  coast,  a  few  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Ostend." 

Tho  remaining  adventures  of  this  gallant 
party  before  effecting  their  escape  wore  suf- 
ficiently exciting,  but  the  crisis  of  their  perils 
had  passed  with  the  incidents  wo  have  already 
narrated. 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  ©0LLXCT1OH  OF 

Cnu  |ncibtnts  in  ^Jabal  £|Ptlttarg  £ifr. 

DUEL  1IETWEEN  A  O  Ell  VAN  AND  A  TIRK. 

On  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  where 
a  private  pique  or  quarrel  of  an  individual  might 
occasion  tho  ma«»a<-re  of  a  family  or  village, 
whensoever  any  serious  dispute  shall  arise  be- 
tween two  Mibjccts  of  the  different  empires,  to 
terminate  it  recourse  is  had  to  what  is  called 44  the 
custom  of  the  frontier."  A  spacious  plain  or 
field  is  selected,  whither,  on  an  appointed  day, 
judges  of  the  respective  nations  repair,  accom- 
panied by  all  those  whom  curiosity  or  interest 
asemblc.  The  combatants  arc  not  restricted 


in  the  choice  or  number  of  their  anas  or  in  their 
method  of  fighting,  but  each  is  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy whatsoever  he  conceives  is  most  adm- 
tageous  to  himself,  and  avail  himself  of  every 
artifice  to  ensure  his  own  safety  and  destroy  the 
life  of  his  antagonist.   One  of  the  last  time*  thu 
this  method  of  deciding  a  quarrel  on  tho  frontier* 
was  resorted  to  tho  circumstances  were  suf- 
ciently  curious.  The  phlegmatic  German,  armed 
with  a  rifle  pistol  mounted  on  a  carbine  stock, 
placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and,  con- 
scious that  he  would  infallibly  destroy  his  enemy 
if  he  could  get  him  within  Bhot,  began  coolly  to 
smoke  his  pipe.    The  Turk,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  pistol  on  one  side  and  a  pistol  on  the  other, 
and  two  more  in  the  holsters,  and  two  more  in 
his  breast,  and  a  carabine  at  his  back,  and  sssbra 
by  his  side,  and  a  dagger  in  his  belt,  advanced 
like  a  moving  magazine,  and  galloping  round  his 
adversary  kept  incessantly  firing  at  him.  The 
German,  conscious  that  little  or  no  danger  wst  to 
bo  apprehended  from  such  a  marksman  with  roth 
weapons,  deliberately  continued  to  smoke  his 

{>ipe.  Tho  Turk,  at  length  perceiving  a  sort  of 
ittle  explosion  as  if  his  antagonist's  pistol  had 
missed  fire,  advanced  like  lightning  to  cut  him 
down,  and  almost  immediately  was  shot  dead! 
The  wily  German  had  put  somo  gunpowder  into 
his  pipe,  the  light  of  which  his  enemy  mistook,  is 
the  other  had  foreseen  would  be  the  case,  for  a  fl^-h 
in  the  pan,  and,  no  longer  fearing  the  saner-* 
.kill  and  arms  of  his  adversary,  fell  a  victual* 
them. 

HARD  READING. 

The  French  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
their  writings  called  memoirs.  In  war  aknort 
every  officer  writes  a  journal  of  the  transactions  ia 
which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  said  that  the  memoirs, 
in  manuscript,  in  the  King  of  France's  librut 
formerly,  relating  solely  to  the  civil  wars  of  thii 
country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  so  numerous 
that  it  has  been  calculated  it  would  require  say 
single  person  400  years  to  peruse  them  all,  sHov- 
ing  him  to  read  sixteen  hours  in  the  day. 

NOT  A8UAMED  OF  LOW  ORIGIN. 

Colonel  Edmonds,  who  served  in  the  Dutch 
war  at  Utrecht,  was  one  day  standing  among 
his  brother  officers  when  one  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  wb> 
wanted  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  colonel'' 
favour,  came  up  to  him,  saluted  him,  and  de- 
livered pretended  messages  from  my  lord  his 
father,  from  the  earl  hia  cousin,  and  varices 
other  great  folk  his  relations,  who,  he  said,  were 
well. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  turning  to  his 
friends,  "  do  not  believe  that  fellow ;  my  father  is 
a  ]KK»r  baker  in  Edinburgh,  and  works  hard  fa 
his  livelihood.  I  am  neither  related  to  lord  nor 
knight ;  he  has  made  an  impudent  attack  upon  my 
vanity,  and  has  wanted  to  engage  me  tacitly  ta 
bocome  an  accomplice  in  his  falsehood,  for  which 
contemptible  trick  every  gentleman  who  has 
heard  hinr  must,  I  am  sure, 


a  bed  of  honocr. 
Durino  Vice- Admiral  Vernon's  expedition  en 
the  island  of  Cuba  in  1741  the  crew  of  the  Spar- 
rtl  landed  in  chase  of  the  crew  of  a  large  Spanth 
privateer,  who  were  seeking  refuge  in  the  wood*. 
In  the  pursuit  a  tar, 
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lying  on  a  British  ensign,  swore  be  should  not 
he  on  "so  honourable  a  bed,"  and  accordingly 
rolled  off  tho  body  and  brought  the  ensign  to  his 
captain,  who  discovered  concealed  in  a  corner  of 
it  a  packet  of  letters  of  great  importance. 

AX  IXGEXIOV8  NIGHT  BIGXAL. 

Ix  the  early  part  of  the  year  of  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  there  appeared  one 
night  every  indication  of  an  approaching  gale  of 
wind.  It  shortly  took  place,  ana  rapidly  increased 
to  such  a  height  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  ships  then  at  anchor.  Tho  only  means  of 
warding  off  the  danger  was  to  veer  away  raoro 
cable,  but  this  could  not  be  ordered,  as  no  night 
signal  for  this  purpose  was  yet  established.  Sud- 
denly his  lordship  called  for  the  boatswain  and 
all  his  mates,  stationed  them  on  tho  poop,  gang- 
way, and  forecastle,  and  told  them  to  pipe  to- 
gether loudly,  as  whon  veering  cable.  This  was 
heard  on  board  all  the  surrounding  ships,  whon 
the  captains,  rightly  conceiving  the  admiral  was 
veering  cablo,  directed  the  samo  to  bo  done  on 
board  their  respective  commands,  and  tho  fleet 
rode  out  the  gale  in  safety. 

A  FATAL  PRIZE. 

Ix  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745,  at  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  Major  Macdonald  having  dismounted 
an  English  officor,  took  possession  of  his  very 
beautiful  horse,  and  immediately  mounted  it. 
When  the  English  cavalry  fled  the  horso  ran  off 
with  the  victor,  noth withstanding  all  his  efforts 
to  restrain  him ;  nor  did  it  stop  until  it  was  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment,  of  which  apparently  its 
rooster  was  the  commander!  The  ludicrous 
figure  which  poor  Macdonald  cut  whon  ho  thus 
•a  w  himself  the  victim  of  his  ambition  to  possess 
a  fine  horse  may  be  easily  conceived ;  but  tho 
melancholy  sequel  was  that,  condemned  as  a 
rebel,  he  lost  his  life  upon  tho  scaffold. 

PEDIGREE  XO  OBJECT. 

Cu  evert,  the  eminent  French  officer,  never 
concealed  or  felt  humbled  by  his  origin :  his  soul 
was  too  noble  to  be  mortified  becauso  ho  was 
lowly  born ;  he  even  experienced  a  pride  in  owing 
all  to  himself,  and  nothing  to  favour.  Ho  was 
f-  u  rprised  ono  day  by  a  visit  from  a  stranger 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  who  came 
to  claim  relationship  with  him.  "  Are  you  a 
gentleman  '<"  demanded  Chevert.  "  Am  I  a  gen- 
tleman ?"  replied  tho  other.  "Can  you  doubt 
it  "r"  "  In  that  case,"  rejoined  the  warrior,  "  you 
cannot  possibly  be  any  relation  of  mine,  as  1  am 
the  firat  and  only  gentleman  of  my  family." 

keep  out  op  tub  sun. 
One  of  Sir  Eyre  Cootc's  aides-de-camp  observed 
to  him  that  ho  endangered  his  health,  and  the 
fate  of  his  army,  by  exposing  himself  so  much  to 
tho  sun.  "  Tut !  tut !  replied  tho  general,  "  tho 
»un  has  no  moro  effect  upon  me  than  upon  an  old 
board."  M  Ay  ;  but,  sir,"  rejoined  tho  aide-de- 
camp,  "  you  should  recollect  that  it  would  not  be 
tho  first  old  board  that  tho  sun  has  split." 

the  wouxded  guide. 

At  tho  battle  of  Roucoux,  in  1746,  a  sergeant 
of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  namod  Vidal,  giving 
his  arm  to  the  Trinco  of  Monaco,  who  was  wounded, 
in  order  to  lead  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  had  that 
very  arm  broken  to  pieces  by  a  musket-ball. 
Without  betraying  tho  least  oraotion,  this  daunt- 


less hero  only  changed  his  arm,  saying,  "  Take 
this,  my  prince :  the  other  is  now  good  for  no- 
thing." 

good  riddaxce. 

A  surgeon  extracted  a  musket-ball  from  the 
head  of  an  old  pensioner,  where  it  had  been  lodged 
ever  since  tho  battle  of  Vittoria,  twenty  years 
before.  A  few  days  after  tho  operation  the 
veteran,  being  then  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
threw  tho  ball  into  tho  fire,  exclaiming,  "  Curse 
thee !  I've  carried  thee  long  enough." 


&nhs  of  tjjc  <£amp  ifire  nna  iht 

Quartfr-gcch. 
— ♦— 

LIFE   AND  ADVENTURES  OP 
RANDOM  PHIL. 


By  W.  H.  n  ill  yard.  Author  of  "TaIm  in  the 
CHAPTER  XXV.— THE  TARTIXO  SnOT. 

After  half  an  hour's  rest,  and  some  food  and 
grog,  Phil  and  hi*  two  companions  started,  con- 
siderably invigorated  and  strengthened,  to  pursue 
their  course. 

Along  tho  soft  marshy  ground  that  lay  between 
the  forest  glades  and  the  base  of  tho  mountains 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  following  tho  trail,  but 
whon  the  road  lay  along  dry  ravines  and  up  zig- 
zag mountain  tracks  tho  labour  became  extremely 
great. 

After  ascending  a  narrow  path  cut  round  the 
face  of  a  precipice,  where  only  one  man  could 
with  difficulty  pass  along,  and  where  the  depth 
beneath  was  so  profound  that  the  heart  sickened 
and  the  brain  reeled  only  to  glance  over  tho  brim, 
a  sudden  halt  was  made. 

*'  They  could  never  have  brought  the  horse  to 
such  a  height  as  this,"  Phil  observed  as  the  three 
stood  with  their  backs  to  the  precipice  to  recover 
breath  and  reflect  on  their  next  proceeding. 

"  I  saw  tho  mark  of  a  horse's  shoo  in  a  little 
grayel  not  ten  minutes  ago,  so  it  must  be  ahead 
of  us  still,"  replied  Mannering,  the  lost  of  the 
three. 

"  What  distance"  from  tho  sea  are  we  now,  cap- 
tain?" inquired*Bill,  who  was  in  the  middle 

"  Judging  by  those  eagles  and  cormornnts  flying 
overhead,  I  should  say  we  were  quite  ten  thousand 
feet.  Look  there,  but  mind  how  you  turn  your 
heads ;  look  over  your  port  shoulders,  and  you 
will  sec  a  sight  that  ought  to  gladden  your  hearts. 
There,  riding  in  the  bay,  are  tho  two  schooners, 
tho  Jtiadem  under  the  wing  of  tho  Avenger. 
When  wo  get  up  yonder  we'll  have  a  look  at 
them  through  tho  glass;"  and  Phil  pointed  to 
where,  some  distanco  overhead,  the  prccipico  on 
either  sido  contracted,  and  what  appeared  to  bo  a 
tree  was  parted  from  side  to  sido.  Now,  lads,  let 
us  start  again.  Mind,  for  the  path  takes  a  sharp 
bend  round  the  precipice,  and  wo' II  have  to  cling 
to  tho  rock  liko  flies. 

Philip  hod  advanced  about  a  hundred  foot  along 
the  steep  narrow  path,  when,  reaching  the  angle  ho 
had  just  noticed,  he  gave  utteranco  to  a  cry  of 
surprise  and  indignation. 

"  What  is  it,  governor  r"  demanded  Bill. 

M  Look  over  my  shoulder  as  I  stoop  down,  and 
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you  will  sco  what  the  infernal  malico  of  that 

scoundrel  has  done." 

Bonding  his  body  as  indicated,  tho  boatswain 
craned  Ins  neck  to  catch  sight  of  tho  object  re- 
ferred to. 

44  It  ain't  a  dead  horse,  is  it?  It  ain't  the 
horse?" 

"  Most  assuredly  it  is,  Bill :  tho  poor  brute  ha* 
been  shot,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  us  to 
tho  bottom  if  we  attempt  to  pass  it,  for  it  entirely 
blocks  up  tho  v."  iy,  and  that  too  at  its  worst 
point." 

i  "What's  to  be  done?  You'll  never  have 
strength  to  move  it,  and  nobody  can  help  you." 

11 1  must  try,  Bill,  at  all  events.  The  horse 
has  just  been  killed;  the  1  <!y    still  smoking." 

Using  his  rifle  as  a  lever,  Philip,  after  some  time, 
succeeded  in  working  the  head— all  ho  could  as 
yet  6ec  of  the  carcase-  over  tho  brink.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  was  on  tho  other  side,  round  the 
sharp  projecting  angle,  where-  tho  path  was  nar- 
rowed to  a  mere  span,  and  on  which  it  was  a 
marvel  to  see  tho  horse  lying,  while  the  legs,  stiff 
as  logs  of  wood,  projected  far  over  tho  lodge. 

The  terror  of  the  horse  at  tho  precipice,  even  in 
its  death  agonies,  must  have  been  excessive,  in- 
ducing it  to  adapt  its  body  to  tho  narrow  space 
on  which  it  was  extended. 

The  jerk  caused  by  the  working  off  tho  ledge 
•of  the  animal's  head  had  conveyed  its  momentum 
to  the  rest  of  tho  carcase,  and  Phil  had  great 
hope  that,  could  ho  get  a  leverage  for  his  rifle 
round  the  corner  of  the  precipice,  he  should  be 
oblo  to  remove  the  obstacle  to  their  progress. 

With  great  risk  and^liftkulty  he  at  length 
crept  round  the  sharp  angle,  and,  though  where 
he  stood  barely  measured  six  inches  and  tho 
slightest  jar  or  recoil  would  havo  hurled  him  into 
an  abyss  more  than  two  hundred  fathoms  deep, 
he  boldly  applied  his  lever  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
stiffening  carcase.  Though  his  progress  was  for  a 
time  almost  infinitesimal,  ho  worked  steadily  on 
till  the  body  fairly  swayed  like  a  balanco  on  tho 
extreme  verge  of  the  rocky  shelf. 

Inserting  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  for  tho  last 
time  under  the  shoulder,  Philip  gave  another  prise 
to  his  lover,  and  instantly  tho  body  slipped  off, 
making  a  turn  as  it  descended,  while  the  iron 
hoofs,  striking  the  rock  at  his  feet,  broke  off  largo 
fragments  of  the  stone  on  which  he  depended  for 
life  and  safety. 

Directly  beyond  this  fearful  passage  the  rocky 
path  expanded  into  a  well-wooded  meadow,  that 
led  to  a  broad  and  romantic  dell  and  a  knoll  of 
trees,  where  a  ft  lied  monarch  of  the  woods  served 
the  purpose  of  a  bridge  across  the  chasm. 

"They  are  in  the  ravine,  governor;  I  hear 
them,  and  they  have  not  passed  the  bridge  yet," 
cried  Bill. 

"  That  is  good  news,  and  they  have  evidently 
not  seen  us  yet,"  replied  Philip.  "  Lio  close, 
lads.  I  want  to  see,  without  being  seen,  what 
takes  place  at  the  bridsre."' 

While  Ben  and  Mannering  took  up  a  shel- 
tered position  behind  their  leader  Philip  placed 
Lis  rifle  in  readiness,  and  remained  with  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  the  tope  of  trees  adjoining  the 
bridge. 

Four  of  Nixon's  crew,  blnck-bearded  scoun- 
drels, in  a  few  minutes  came  to  tho  end  of  the 
bridce,  followed  directly  after  bv  their  principal. 
In  obedience  to  an  order  from  Nixon,  the  felled 


tree  was  then  tested,  and,  its  security  being  cre- 
dent, two  other  men  made  their  appearance  from 
the  topo  carrying  a  hastily-constructed  palanc 
on  their  shoulders,  and  followed  by  the  rcmaii 
two,  and  tho  wholo  party  crossed  the  bridge 
gained  the  opposite  bonk  in  safety. 

"  They  are  off  now,  captain,"  whispered  Man- 
nering, fearing  his  voice  would  be  heard  so  tir  off. 

"  I  think  not,"  his  chief  replied,  raising  his 
rifle,  and  immoveably  fixing  his  eye  on  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  bridge.  Scarcely  had  he  brought 
up  his  pieco  when  one  of  the  party  returned, 
armed  with  a  long  pole,  which  he  raised  over 
his  shoulder  to  strike  the  edge  of  the  bridge  out 
of  its  place. 

At  this  moment  Philip  drew  the  trigger,  the 
bludgeon  fell  into  the  abyss,  and  the  man  threw 
out  his  arms,  bowed  his  head,  and  sank  head  fore- 
most into  the  yawning  chasm. 

With  a  stamp  and  an  oath,  Nixon  rushed  for- 
ward, called  three  of  his  men,  and  compelled 
them  to  attempt  the  task  he  was  determined 
should  be  performed. 

"Our  following  and  Miss  Rowland's  safety 
depend  upon  that  bridge  standing,"  cried  PhiL 
44  Both  ox  you  fire  together.  If  it  ia  necessary  to 
punish  another  I  will  do  that  myself." 

One  of  the  men  threw  himself  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  while  the  other  two,  having  obtained 
a  long  sappling  with  a  hook,  were  just  on  the 
point  of  running  away,  hoping  to  drag  the  tret 
from  its  place.  Before  they  could  apply  their 
strength,  however,  Phil's  order  to  fire  was  ubeved, 
and  as  they  heard  the  bullets  whistle  past  them 
they  dropped  the  bough  and  rushed  under  cover. 

"  Let  it  alone,  then,  and  come  away,  all  of  you," 
shouted  Nixon  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  the 
hope  that  his  pursuers  might  hear  it. 

So  loud  was  tho  tone  of  the  speaker  that  ha 
was  not  deceived,  and  the  boatswain  and  quarter- 
master, fully  believing  in  the  veracity  of  the  ex- 
clamation; were  on  the  point  of  resuming  their 
advance,  when,  chancing  to  look  at  their  c 
they  were  surprised  to  notice  the  rifle 
shoulder,  and  a  nervous  quivering 
muscle. 

"Do  you  see  anything,  Bill?" 
Mannering. 

"No,  I'm  blest  if  I  can  see  so 
mouse,"  replied  the  boatswain,  in  the  same  low 
tone.  "  Stop !  by  the  Lord  Harry  the  tree  is 
moving!  There,  you — " 

The  sharp  crack  of  Philip's  rifle  cut  short  the 
exclamation,  tho  end  of  the  bridge,  which  had 
been  raised  a  few  inches,  fell  suddenly  into  its 
place,  and  the  body  of  a  man  rvlled  over  and 
over  from  the  undergrowth  right  on  to  the  fclied 
tree. 

With  a  wild  and  imploring  shriek,  the  woundfd 
man  threw  his  arms  convulsively  over  the  tree 
just  as  his  legs  and  body  rolled  off.  In  the  agony 
of  his  despair  the  bewildered  wretch  clung  to  Ins 
frail  hold,  and  tried  hand  over  hand  to  reach  the 
further  end  of  the  bridge,  forgetting,  in  his  pain 
and  terror,  that  he  was  going  from  his  only 
chance  of  safety. 

44  Fire  your  pieces  off  to  deter  them  from  return- 
ing," exclaimed  Phil,  setting  the  example  by 
discharging  his  rifle.  He  thin  ran  forward  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  loading  as  he  ran,  gained 
the  ravine,  the  apex  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
grove  of  trees,  and  was  kneeling  with  hi*  gun 
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pointed  behind  some  tangled  brushwood  ero  hia 
companion*  joined  him. 

"We  have  saved  the  bridge,  at  all  events," 
ho  cried,  rising  to  his  feet.  "  Now,  then,  lads, 
follow  me  across  it." 

"  No,  governor ;  if  yon  please  I  must  cross 
first ;"  and,  fearing  he  should  bo  ordered  back, 
Bill  darted  out  of  the  grove,  and,  with  the  light 
elastic  step  of  the  true  sailor,  sprang  on  the  tree. 
As  he  ran  forward,  making  the  tree  sway  fear- 
fully under  hit*  jogging  trot,  he  was  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  suffering  wretch,  who,  with 
deep-drawn  groans  at  every  inch  of  progress,  had 
nearly  made  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 

The  momentum  given  to  the  troo  by  Bill's 
rapid  strides  increased  the  danger  to  the  clinging 

E irate  at  every  step  he  took,  and  by  the  time  tho 
oatswain  had  nearly  reached  the  middlo  tho 
oscillation  became  so  torriblo  that  the  pirate  found 
his  fingers  rapidly  loosing  their  hold.  When  Bill 
was  within  a  dozen  feet  of  him  the  despairing 
wretch  was  jerked  from  his  hold,  and,  clasping  bis 
hands,  with  one  wild  cry  fell  into  the  abyss. 

So  unexpected  was  the  apparition  of  tho 
wounded  man  and  so  sudden  the  recoil  of  the 
tree  that  to  any  but  a  first-rate  seaman  the  sur- 
prise and  the  jar  must  have  been  fatal.  Recover- 
ing himself  with  extraordinary  agility,  Bill  made 
the  passage,  sang  out  that  all  was  right,  and  Phil 
and  Mannering  almost  instantly  passed  over. 

Pausing  only  to  look  to  then-  arms,  the  three 
men  leaped  down  the  gully  by  which  the  captive 
had  been  taken,  and,  following  tho  trail  at  a  rapid 
rate,  in  two  hours  found  themselves  fast  n caring 
the  shore. 

As  everything  indicated  a  close  proximity  to 
the  sea,  and  as  the  road  they  were  travelling  was 
good  and  broad,  a  dreadful  fear  had  for  the  last 
hour  distracted  the  lover's  mind.  Had  Nixon 
taken  another  track,  and  were  they  following  a 
wrong  trail  ?  All  these  fears  and  apprehensions, 
however,  were  suddenly  resolved  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  Mannering:  on  turning  an  overgrown 
boulder  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
sea,  dashing  its  waves  over  the  rocks,  on  which 


the  party  abruptly  halted. 
"There  they  are 


they  are,  captain!"  he  cried,  pointing 
through  the  gloom  to  a  boat  propelled  by  six  oars, 
with  a  female  in  the  stern,  the  prow  and  gunwale 
on  each  side  being  lighted  with  Chinese  lamps. 
"  And  there's  the  craft  thoy  are  making  for,  a 
felucca-rigged  schooner,  lighted  up.  just  like  tho 
boat  with  varigated  lanterns." 

"  See,  here's  a  boat,  lads ;  first  come  first  served ; 
we'll  follow  them  to  the  death.  Louise !  Louise ! 
I  come!  I  come!"  Phil  shouted  towards  the  fast- 
receding  boat. 

"  Philip !  Philip!  I  am  hero  I"  camo  faintly  back 
over  the  dark  water. 

Ho  then  sprung  into  the  boat,  followed  instantly 
by  his  two  companions,  and,  with  his  rifle  between 
his  knees,  each  man  grasped  a  pair  of  oars,  and 
t  he  pinnace  was  sent  flying  through  the  water. 

Disregarding  the  shouts  from  tho  shore  from  a 
party  of  Nixon's  crew,  who  ordered  them  to  re- 
turn with  the  boat,  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  the 
brilliant  lantern  burning  over  the  felucca's  poop, 
tho  three  men  pulled  with  tho  energy  of  despera- 
tion, especially  as  the  boat  with  Louise  had  en- 
tirely disappeared  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 

P  this  rate,  Bill,  will  lay  us 


alongside  of  the  felucca.  Oivo  way,  then,  with  a 
will,  bids,"  cried  Phil  cheerily. 

M  I'm  jiggered,  Bill,"  exclaimed  Mannering,. 
"  if  the  beggars  haven't  hoisted  their  lateen  sails, 
and,  yes,  there  go  their  sweeps,  and — " 

A  stream  of  flame  shot  from  the  felucca's  side, 
a  terrific  explosion  followed,  with  a  storm  of 
grape  and  canister,  and  the  next  instant  the  pin- 
nace was  shivered  to  atoms  under  her  crow,  who, 
covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  were  fighting  for 
their  lives  on  the  dark  « 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. — A  NAUTICAL  1IANCBUVB.B. 

"  Sound  the  well,  boatswain.  I  know  thero 
must  bo  water  in  the  hold  by  the  way  the  old. 
tub  rolls  and  lurches ;  besides,  I  heard  her  crazy 
planks  cracking  and  splintering  as  if  her  last 
hour  was  come." 

"  Ay,  ay,  governor,  right  you  are ;  but  it's  all 
over  now,  replied  Bill  soothingly  as  he  poured 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  grog  down  Phil's  throat, 
squeezed  tho  brine  out  of  his  hair,  and  began  to 
repeat  the  chafing  of  his  throat  and  hands.  He's 
coming  to  now,  Jim,  and  will  be  all  as  right  as  a 
trivet  presently,"  ho  said  in  an  undertone  to» 
Mannering,  who  was  crouched  beside  him  hold- 
ing some  dry  towels. 

"  Who's  coming  to  ?  Never  mind  those  fellows 
on  shore ;  the  boat's  ours,  and  pull  with  a  will," 
replied  the  young  skipper,  suddenly  sitting  up. 
Alter  looking  round  him  and  into  the  faces  of  his* 
companions  he  added,  "  What's  this  ?  Where 
am  I  r"  and  ho  pulled  at  a  bandage  round  his 
neck. 

"  Why,  you  see,  captain,  you've  had  rather  a 
close  squeak  for  your  life.  When  that  loafing  ras- 
cal Nixon  sent  his  salute  you  got  regularly  pep- 
pered with  his  grapo  and  canister.  And  whero 
are  you  ?  Why,  in  the  cabin  of  your  own  ship 
tho  Avenger." 

"  I  remember  all  now,"  Phil  continued,  taking 
a  dry  towel  from  Mannering  and  rubbing  his 
hair  vigorously.  "  But  how  camo  the  schooner 
hereaway  ?  Besides,  I  had  an  idea  that  tho  boat 
was  stovo  in  and  went  down." 

"  Yes,  smashed  all  to  smithereens,  and  gone 
down  ;  that  she  did,  and  no  mistake,  taking  you 
with  her,  or  rather  sending  you  first  with  a 
thundering  knock  on  the  head  from  her  fore- 
foot." 

Philip  placed  his  hand  on  the  back  of  his  bead 
as  if  reminded  of  a  sensitive  place. 
M  But  how—"  he  began. 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  cried  Mannering,  taking 
up  the  narration,  "  how  you  came  here,  and  alive. 
Well,  you  see,  when  tho  luunch  got  buck  to  tho 
ship  the  first  mate  sent  her  to  watch  the  coast  on 
the  other  side  of  the  southern  promontory,  and 
they  wero  working  on  and  olf  when  we  put  out 
after  the  felucca,  and  was  just  in  time  to  pick  up 
Bill  and  me,  for  we  wero  all  a  little  peppered. 
But  you,  captain,  though  Bill  went  over  twico 
after  you.  wasn't  to  bo  found  nowheres.  •  That 
infernal  boat  has  knocked  the  sense  out  o'  him, 
or  he'd  'a  been  hereaway,  for  he  swims  like  a 
fish,'  cries  Bill.  Well,  just  as  he  was  going  for 
a  third  header  I'm  blest  if  you  didn't  come  up, 
like  a  barnacle,  sticking  to  tho  keel  of  the  pin- 


1 1  have  been  tho  cause  of  much  trouble  to  yot» 
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both,  and  both  of  you  are  hurt,"  replied  Phil, 
giving  a  hand  to  each  of  hi*  two  companions. 

"  Oh !  ours  wcrn't  nothing  to  speak  of,  was  it, 
Jimf 

"  No,  of  course  not.  So  we  rowed  bock  to  meet 
the  Avenger,  had  dry  clothe*  put  on  you,  and 
then  left  you  to  Kennedy'*  doettning ;  and  there, 
that's  about  moat  all,  ain't  it,  Billr" 

"  And  where'*  Ben,  and  what  are  we  doing:  , 
now  V 

"  Hero's  that  individual,  governor ;  and  glad 
I  am  to  hear  your  voice  again,"  responded  hi* 
first  mate,  shaking  his  friend's  hand  warmly  and 
taking  Bill's  seat  at  his  side. 

"  When  the  launch  joined  company,"  continued 
Ben,  "and  I  found  you  wasn't  dangerous  hurt,  I 
knew  how  fidgety  you'd  be  to  get  after  the  felucca, 
so  I  stowed  away  all  the  boats,  got  things  ship- 
shape, and  hero  we  are  hugging  the  shore  in  the 
wake  of  the  pirate." 

"  Thank  you,  Ben :  vou  have  done  famously," 
replied  Philip.   "  I  shall  be  fit  for  duty  soon,  and  , 
I  swear  I'll  bring  this  scoundrel  to  justice  before 
another  day  is  passed.   By  the  bye, '  he  abruptly 
naked,  "  you  went  on  board  the  Diadem  f 

"  Of  course." 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  ladies'  cabin  ?" 
"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  had  been  there  when  , 
the  schooner  was  in  our  hands,  and  who,  like  an 
idiot,  I  lost?" 

"  Have  you  any  idea,  captain,  who  was  there  P" 
inquired  Ben. 

"  No ;  speak,  man ;  tell  me  all." 

"  I  found  Captain  Rowland  chained  by  tho 
tniddlo  to  a  bulkhead,  and  stretched  on  the  carpet 
from  a  pistol-shot  in  his  side.   Kennedy,  who  he 
vros  right  glad  to  see,  cut  the  ball  out  with  a 
razor,  and  1  think  with  care  he  will  do  well  in 
time.    I  told  him  what  had  been  done,  and  that 
you  were  on  the  trail  of  his  daughter.    He  told 
me,  a*  well  as  his  strength  would  let  him,  that  | 
when  he  saw  Nixon  spring  into  the  cabin  from  , 
the  boat  and  rush  on  her  he  shouted  as  loud  as 
possible,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
those  on  deck.  Disregarding  the  threats  of  Nixon.  ' 
-and  being  unable  to  reach  Ins  daughter,  he  shouted  j 
still  louder,  when  the  villain,  as  ho  sprang  back 
with  the  screaming  lady  into  the  boat,  turned 
and  shot  him.   From  that  time  he  remembered  > 
nothing  till  I  restored  him  with  brandy  and  cold 

"  SaU  ho!"  cried  the  watch  on  deck  through 
the  open  skylight. 

"  Where  away  ?"  asked  the  captain,  bounding 
to  the  dock,  followed  by  his  chief  officers. 

"Right  over  the  starboard  bow,"  replied  the 
look-out.  "  She's  standing  out  from  land,  and 
means  to  run  for  one  of  the  leeward  islands." 

"  Have  you  made  out  her  rig  P"  inquired  Phil 
as  he  fixed  the  focus  of  his  glass. 

"  Yes,  Bir ;  she's  schooner  rigged,  and  by  the 
shape  of  her  sails  I  should  take  her  for  a  felucca." 

**  It'*  the  very  vessel,  Ben  ;  she  has  still  got  her  i 
painted  lantern*  at  the  poop.    This  fog  on  the 
water  will  effectually  hide  the  Avenger,  and 
allow  us  to  get  between  her  and  the  shore." 

"  Ye*,  that  seems  likely  enough,"  replied  Ben 
promptly,  "  and  \f  the  fog  only  lies  we'll  have 
her,  never  fear." 

But,  though  the  fog  did  lio  long  enough,  and 
•the  Avenger  was  worked  apparently  between  the 


land  and  the  stranger,  when,  some  six  hours  Lata, 
the  fog  suddenly  lifted  and  the  sun  poured  down 
a  flood  of  light  neither  land  nor  felucca  was  m 
sight ;  nothing  but  a  boundless  sea  presented  it- 
self in  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon,  and,  except 
the  Avenger,  and  the  Diadem  half  a  mile  astern, 
the  eye  searched  in  vain  for  any  speck  of  life  or 
motion. 

"  The  breeze  is  coming  down,  Bon.  and  it  will 
blow  strong  before  evening,"  observed  Phil  free 
a  mattress  spread  on  the  poop,  on  which  he  vu 
reclining,  the  boast  of  being  well  soon  bariag 
proved  a  delusion. 

Nothing,  however,  would  induce  him  to  lesve 
the  deck,  and,  though  he  had  permitted  Keuuiiv 
to  be  brought  from  the  Diadem  to  dress  bis  in- 
juries, he  had  insisted  on  bis  returning  to  derate 
bis  whole  attention  to  Captain  Rowland. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ben,"  he  resumed,  after 
turning  uneasily  on  his  pallet,  "as  tab  ecu- 
founded  peppering  of  my  should  r  \nll  prevent 
me  for  some  time  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
a  fight  if  we  should  fall  in  with  the  telooct,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  Sinrs- 
pore,  land  the  captain  and  send  him  up  to  nit 
brother's  till  he  recovers,  put  the  Diada*  in 
dock,  bring  all  the  hands  back  to  the  Arengtr, 
and  then  return  and  hunt  up  Nixon.  By  list 
time  the  men  on  the  aick  list  will  be  fit  for  duty 
and  I  j-hall  be  all  right,  and  we  will  go  to  tk 
work  with  a  will." 

"  It's  the  beat  thing  we  can  do,  governor,  for 
to  think  of  attacking  one  of  those  low  thieving 
crafts  with  only  half  a  crew,  and  them  swarm- 
ing like  bees  with  men,  would  be  exposing  ov 
hand*  to  murder  without  a  chance." 

"  I  have  thought  that  all  over,  Ben,  and,  u 
the  wind  is  fair  and  freshening,  we'll  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  at  once.  Signal  to  Johnson  to 
crowd  all  sail,  keep  company  as  lonjr  a*  p  isibk, 
and,  if  he  loses  sight  of  us,  to  take  the  Dindm 
into  Singapore." 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  signal*  had 
been  made  to  the  Diadem,  and  both  vessels  *st 
dashing  through  the  water  in  a  line,  as  if  on  • 
race  for  life  or  death. 

A  week  of  intolerable  anxiety  au1  su-rxn* 
was  |>a.*ned  by  Phil  before  he  found  himself  owe 
more  back  in  the  latitude  where  he  had  last  **n 
his  loved  Louise.  With  a  return  to  that  locality 
all  his  customary  spirit  and  energy  revived,  sad 
now,  almost  completely  recovered  from  the  dfcrt 
of  his  wounds,  he  was  walking  the  poop  of  the 
Avenger  with  all  the  old  vivacity  in  full  plsy . 

Tho  captain,  greatly  improved,  but  still  unfit 
for  duty,  had  been  carefully  removed  to  Sir. 
Rowland's  house,  and  Philip,"  having  seen  to  the 
pafc  disposal  of  his  vessel,  concentrated  all  hi* 
men  aboar  d  the  Avenger,  making  up  a  crew  of 
more  than  thirty  hands. 

Taking  a  hasty  leave  of  Captain  Ro*'**l 
with  a  cheering  hopo  of  soon  restoring  hi* 
daughter,  Phil  only  waited  to  ship  some  neces- 
sary supplies,  when  the  Avenger's  head  was  «** 
more  turned  h  award,  and  before  night  set  ic 
was,  hull  down,  scudding  with  a  flowing  sbtet 
bock  to  the  pirate-haunted  island  of  Borneo 
her  skipper  having  in  twelve  hours  executed  sll 

his  duties  at  Singapore. 

•  ••••• 

"  Tho  last  man  discharged  himself  this  mora- 
in?,"  the  first  mate  observed,  answering  set* 
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question  of  the  skipper's.  "  They  are  all  quite 
well  now,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  shindy  that 
may  offer.  A  better  or  moro  lively  set  of  men 
never  trod  a  deck." 

"Have  you  got  a  good  look-out  aloft  there, 
Ben  F" 

"  Yes,  governor ;  I  change  the  look-out  every 
hour,  so  as  to  insure  an  instant  notice  of  land  or 

"  It's  strange  we  haven't  sighted  any  of  these 
islands  yet :  the  chart  shows  us  we  are  fast  Hear- 
ing the  western  coast  of  Borneo,  and  yet  none  of 
those  lofty  peaks  are  visible." 

"  There's  generally  a  thick  mist  before  them 
at  midday,  that  often  shuts  them  out  of  sight 
till  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  shore,"  replied 
Ben.  «*  But  I  say,  governor,  did  you  think  to 
ask  the  captain  if  ho  knew  what  had  become  of 
Maria,  Miss  Rowland's  maid?"  he  asked,  with 
some  degreo  of  hesitation  in  his  voice.  "  He 
was  so  weak  and  got  so  rambling  in  his  head 
when  I  went  aboard  to  see  him  that  I  couldn't 
get  no  answer.  And  Kennedy  said  ho  could 
never  rightly  understand  him  when  he  put  the 
question  whether  that  thief  Dick  had  carried 
her  slap  off  or  she  was  shot  in  the  scrimmage 
when  they  took  the  schooner."  And  Ben's  lip 
quivered  as  he  referred  to  the  probability  of  the 
girl's  fate. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  directly  I  came  on 
board,  Ben,  but  it  escaped  my  mind  in  my 
anxiety  to  get  to  sea.  But  make  your  mind  easy 
on  that  score,  my  friend.  Maria's  all  right ; 
she's  on  board  the  felucca  with  Louise.  I 
-shouldn't  have  been  so  easy  as  I  am,  you  may 
be  sure,  if  I  had  not  been  quite  satisfied  on  that 
point.    She's  quite  safe." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  news.  I'm  quite 
a  man  again.  But  it  won't  bo  good  for  Black 
Dick's  health  if  ho  comes  athwart  my  hawse 
when-" 

u  Land  ho !"  shouted  the  man  from  the  fore- 
top,  "  and  lying  straight  ahead,  about  five  knots 
from  our  bows.  ' 

"  I  thought  we  must  make  it  soon,  Ben,"  re- 

5 lied  the  skipper.    Then,  turning  to  Johnson, 
lannering,  and  the  boatswain,  he  continued, 
still  addressing  his  first  mate — 

"  Put  the  schooner  about,  Ben,  and  run  back  a 
few  knots,  while  we  metamorphose  this  trim  and 
beautiful  Avenger  into  a  lubberly  ill-conditioned 
brig." 

"  It  almost  goes  agin  my  conscience,"  ob- 
served the  boatswain,  "  to  do  any  damage,  even 
in  play,  to  sich  a  purty  creeter.  It's  like  maul- 
ing the  figure-head  of  an  out-and-out  handsome 
petticoat." 

*  Yes,  it  does  seem  a  cruelty  to  hanimals ;  but 
I'm  ready,  your  honour,"  added  Mannering, 
when  the  Avenger  had  been  brought  completely 
round,  and,  with  her  bows  due  west,  was  run- 
ning in  a  straight  line  from  the  land  they  had 
just  made. 

"  Run  aloft,  Mr.  Johnson,  take  my  glass,  and 
*eo  if  there  is  anything  in  sight,"  said  Phil,  and 
the  second  mate,  with  the  captain's  telescope, 
hastened  up  the  main  shrouds  and  gained  tho 
cross-trees.  After  carefully  scanning  the  lately- 
sighted  coast,  and  sweeping  the  whole  horizon 
round  the  vessel,  he  descended  to  report  that  not 
a  vestigo  of  the  island  was  now  visible,  and  not 
«  sail  or  speck  was  anywhere  to  be  seen. 


"  So  far  all  is  well,  and  the  opportunity  favour- 
able for  our  design  ;  so  set  to  work,  lads,  and  let 
us  get  the  job  done  quickly.   You  first,  Bill." 

"  Ay,,  ay,  captain,"  replied  the  boatswain, 
and,  having  divided  the  great  bulk  of  tho  crew 
into  four  parties,  he  set  one  division  to  lower  the 
gaff  and  spanker  and  denude  the  mainmast  of  all 
her  spars  and  canvas  ;  another  to  get  up  a  set  of 
old  discoloured  sails,  with  extra  spars,  from  the 
hold  and  sail-room  ;  a  third  to  alter  the  trim  of 
the  two  masts  and  place  them  perpendicular  to 
the  keel ;  while  the  fourth  were  to  be  employed 
in  disguising  tho  figure-head  and  sides  of  tho 
vessel.  Tho  second  mate  superintended  the 
bending  of  the  old  patched  sails  on  the  spars, 
and  the  quarter-master  directed  tho  operations 
outside  the  Avenger. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half's  hard  but  cheerfully- 
executed  labour  tho  vessel  was  again  brought 
round,  and,  with  her  head  due  east,  was  taking 
advantage  of  every  cat's-paw  of  wind  to  recover 
her  lost  way  and  mako  again  the  land  so  lately 
sighted. 

As  she  began  to  plough  hor  way  through  the 
gently-heaving  ocean,  Mannering,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  part  of  the  work  to  tho 
last,  got  astrido  of  the  figure-head,  and,  covering 
tho  warrior's  bust  with  a  bag  of  oakum  and  a 
broad  belt  of  white  canvas,  completely  destroyed 
all  its  former  identity ;  then,  jumping  inboard, 
he  directed  the  careful  nailing  along  the  run  of 
the  ship  a  continuous  strip  of  white  canvas. 

When  this  had  been  effected  the  skipper  and 
his  officers  retired  to  tho  back  of  the  poop,  whilo 
tho  crew  mustered  on  the  forecastle  to  examine 
their  handiwork  and  mako  comments  on  the 
altered  appearance  of  their  late  beautiful  craft. 

"  I  think  it  would  puzzle  a  conjurer  to  recog- 
nise the  Avenger  schooner  in  this  rig  and  trim, 
oh,  boatswain,  what  do  you  say  r" 

"  I  can't  abear  to  look*  at  her,  captain,"  replied 
Bill,  in  anything  but  a  pleased  tone  of  voice. 

"  Never  mind,  Bill ;  it's  only  for  a  time,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  will  make  her  all  right  again. 
Come,  never  look  so  glum,  man." 
"  Sail  ahoy  !"  shouted  the  look-out. 
"  Where  away  ?' 
"  On  the  port  bow." 

"  Give  mo  my  glass.   What's  her  rig  r" 
"  Schooner,  low  down  in  the  water." 
"  Port  your  helm.   Tho  felucca,  by  Heaven !" 

CHAPTER  XXVII.— THE  PIRATE  FELUCCA. 

Leaving  our  hero  and  his  friends  in  their  neat 
and  orderly  though  metamorphosed  vessel,  wo 
must  beg  the  reader  to  accompany  us  for  a  short 
time  aboard  tho  pirate  craft,  the  prison  of  the 
beautiful  but  ill-fated  Louise  and  her  devoted 
companion  Maria. 

The  felucca  was  a  long  low  craft,  built  of  the 
lightest  material,  scarcely  risiug  three  feet  from 
(  the  water,  though,  from  the  depth  of  her  deck, 
I  the  gunwale  when  inboard  rose  to  tho  height  of  a 
i  man's  head.    Although  capable  of  stepping  three 
masts,  her  usual  complement  was  only  two,  and 
I  these  placed  in  so  rakish  a  manner  as  to  form 
J  an  anglo  of  nearly  thirty  degrees  with  the 
horizon. 

Tho  deck  was  flush  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
|  composed  (except  over  tho  cabins  at  the  stern, 
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where  narrow  oak  scantling*  were  used)  of  long 
bum  boo  cane*  liiid  transversly,  with  about  two 
inches  of  spaco  between  each.  The  chief  object 
for  constructing  so  novel  a  species  of  deck  was  to 
obtain  great  strength  with  elasticity  and  light- 
ness ;  the  next  and  hardly  inferior  reason  was  to 
afford  air  for  the  relays  of  twenty-four  rowers, 
who,  seated  below  and  with  their  heads  almost 
touching  tho  dock,  had  no  other  means  of  venti- 
lation or  light. 

Twelve  square  holes  or  rowlocks  pierced  each 
side  of  tho  felucca  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
water  line.  Through  these  holes  tho  long  sweeps 
or  oars  wero  protruded,  and  when  the  whole 
series  wero  brought  into  operation  tho  vessel 
was  propelled  through  those  usually  calm  waters 
with  extraordinary  velocity.  As  there  were  gene- 
rally two  or  three  relays  of  natives  lying  at  the 
feet  of  those  at  the  oars,  ready  to  tako  thoir  turn, 
tho  speed  could  be  kept  up  fur  many  hours  or 
even  days  without  interruption. 

Two  "swivel  guns,  one  at  tho  stern,  tho  other 
amidships,  carefully  covered  till  required  with 
taqvaulin,  comprised  tho  armament  of  the  vessel, 
if  we  except  a  few  gingalls  and  that  short  bronze 
sword,  so  fatal  in  the  hands  of  a  Malay,  and 
which  forms  his  inseparable  companion,  the 


If  the  reader  can  picture  some  seventy  almost 
naked  Dyaks,  each  with  his  crese  in  his  girdle, 
densely  packed  in  tho  hold  under  the  bamboo 
deck,  with  a  dense  foul  vapour  rising  through 
the  interstices,  and  will  carry  his  imagination  to 
the  after-part  of  the  felucca,  where  on  the  planked 
deck  are  stretched  somo  ten  or  twelve  bearded 
ruffians,  sleeping,  drinking,  or  smoking,  with 
ono  at  the  helm  and  two  or  threo  looking  over 
the  gunwale  into  the  flashing  sea  (these  forming 
tho  European  part  of  the  crew),  ho  will  obtain 
a  fair  ide;»  of  the  loathsome  dungeon  in  which 
the  sensitive  and  delicate  Louise  is  shut  out  from 
friends,  from  succour,  and  almost  from  hope. 

Confined  to  a  small  poorly-furnished  ill-ven- 
tilated cabin,  surrounded  by  oaths  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
adjacent  hold,  the  situation  of  Louise  would  have 
been  insupportable  but  for  tho  companionship 
and  affection  of  her  faithful  Maria,  who,  through 
all  her  own  troubles,  strovo  night  and  day  to 
lighten  the  distress  of  her  mistreat, 

"  How  long,  Maria,  is  this  stato  of  misery  and 
suspense  U>  endure?  I  find  my  strength  and 
energy  rapidly  giving  way  ;  my  spirit  will  suc- 
cumb and  I  shall  sink  into  despair  if  this  state 
of  hopeless  inaction  continues  much  longer.  I 
could  encounter  any  risk,  brave  any  hardship, 
if  there  was  a  chance  of  escape,  but,  caged  m 
hero  and  watched  with  unceasing  vigilance,  our 
fate  is  intolerable." 

"  It  cannot  last  much  longer,  Miss  Louise. 
You  know  that  friends  are  on  your  track,  and 
will  never  (rive  up  the  pursuit  till  you  are 
rescued.  This  should  encourage  you  to  endure 
our  present  hardships  more  contentedly,"  replied 
her  companion  soothingly. 

44 1  know  I  am  captious  and  unreasonable, 
Maria ;  but  there  have  been  so  many  disappoint- 
ments that  I  lose  all  hope.  When  they  sepa- 
rated us  lately,  and  took  me  back  to  my  dear 
father  and  my  beautiful  Diadem,  I  had  almost 
"  him,  and  we  might,  had  you  been  with 


*'  How  was  that,  miss  ?'' 
"Why,  as  I  told  you,  Maria,  I  heard  the 
fighting  on  deck,  and,  thinking  I  rocognittd 
Philip's  voice,  I  left  my  father  to  call  for  assist- 
ance.   The  noise,  however,  only  brought  the 
brute  Nixon,  who  entered  by  the  cabin  window, 
seized  me,  and  barbarously  shot  him." 
44  But  the  captain  was  not  hurt  P" 
"  Oh !  yes,  he  was ;  I  saw  him  pat  his  hand  to 
his  side,  as  if  in  pain,  and  that  was  all  I  noticed 
till  in  the  boat,  when  I  saw  Philip  standing  at 
the  poop  of  tho  Diadem." 
"  You  called  to  him,  did  you  not  F" 
44  Oh !  yes.  and  he  answered  me,  and  promised 
to  follow  and  save  me ;  so  indeed  he  tried  to  do, 
over  those  dreadful  mountains,  and  almost  up  to 
this  vessel,  when  they  fired  one  of  the  swivels. 
As  I  reached  the  cabin  the  first  sight  that  met 
my  view  through  the  window  was  the  sinking 


»» 


boat  and  its  perishing  occupants ;"  and,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  Louise  burst  into  tean. 

44  Do  not  give  way  to  such  melancholy  fancies, 
dear  Miss  Louise,"  interposed  Maria.  44  Depend 
upon  it,  Captain  Maberly  is  alive  and  well,  and 
is  now  exerting  himself  to  rescue  yon." 

44  No,  no ;  I  saw  him  go  down  and  perish," 
sobbed  Louise. 

44  His  crew  are  too  devoted  to  him  to  allow 
him  to  die  before  their  eyes,"  persisted  Maria. 

44  There  were  only  three  in  the  boat,  and  they 
all  went  down  together.  They  were  three  miles 
from  friends  or  aid,"  Louise  replied  deepondiagiy. 

44  You  know  the  felucca  altered  her  course,  and 
I  could  not  see  how  they  wore  extricated;  bat 
long  before  you  were  brought  back  I  had  noticed 
two  vessels  doubling  tho  long  headland;  both 
were  schooners,  and  I  feel  certain  that  one  was 
tho  Diadem  and  the  other  the  Avenger t  only 
the  evening  closed  in  so  fast  that  I  was  unabl.- 
to  seo  distinctly." 

44  In  that  case  there  is  a  probability  that  w* 
father  has  been  saved,"  Louise  excJaimed,  • 
feeling  of  hope  and  joy  for  a  moment  lighting 
up  her  features. 

44  Had  Captain  Maberly  not  possessed  himseir 
of  tho  Diadem  Nixon  would  never  have 
you  off  as  he  did,  and  would 
his  prize." 

44 True;  I  am  sure  now  that  Philip  must  have 
taken  our  ship  and  found  my  father.  But  then, 
again,"  she  cried,  relapsing  into  d« 
44  if  they  had  been  alive  they  would 
allowed  a  whole  week  to  ; 
attempt  to  save  us." 

44  A  thousand  things  might  have  happened  to 
prevent  them,  miss ;  they  might  have  been  short 
of  men  or  provisions.  But,  after  all,  Miss  Louise, 
your  case  isn't  half  so  bod  as  that  of  po>jr  Donna 
Inez,  whose  guardian  and  duenna  I  saw  the  rof- 
kill  and  throw  overboard.  Poor  thing,  she  is 


worse  off  than  either  of  us,  for  you  do  know  thst 
friends  are— hark !" 

44  Tho  ruffians  are-  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves!" Louise  gasped,  with  bloodless  lips,  as  the 
sound  of  tierce  and  angry  altercation  was  heard  <* 
deck,  every  word  being  almost  as  audible  aa  if 
spoken  in  tho  cabin. 

(To  be 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MEEANEE. 

It  teem*  but  yesterday  that  tho  newsmongers 
wore  staring  at  a  good-humoured  caricature  of 
•sir  Charles  James  Napier,  seated  on  a  dronudary, 
and  bearing  in  his  knapsack  one  change  of  linen 
os  his  solo  outfit  for  an  Indian  campaign.  So 
rapid,  however,  is  the  flight  of  time,  and  *«»  vast  tho 
succession  of  events,  that  many  of  our  readers  may 
■CMlo  be  reminded  of  that  hemic  leader  and  his 
brilliant  victory  nt  Mceatnce.  Wo  will  therefore 
in  a  1  rief  but  faithful  manner  string  together  the 
St  I  k°t3  aD<*  consc<lucllcc8  0*  lnnt  noteworthy 

Soon  after  tho  Aflghan  war  Lord  EllcnborouRh 
determined  t  o  cru?h  the  Anieersof  Scinde,  a  number 


of  powerful  chiefs  who  were  forming  ft  confederacy 
against  tho  British  power  in  India.  Tho  forco 
under  General  Kngland,  amounting  to  3500  men, 
was  accordinply  ordered  to  move  lroni  Candahar 
to  wards  Scinde,  and  other  bodies  of  troops  soon 
followed  them,  increasing  their  number  to  about 
5000  men.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1842,  Major- 
Gcneral  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  at  Sukkur, 
and,  assuming  the  chief  command,  almost  imme- 
diately advanced  to  oppose  tho  united  armies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Scinde,  whieh  were  already  in 
the  field.  On  the  16th  of  February  he  rea e hod 
Muttaree,  where  he  learned  that  the  Ameers  had 
taken  up  a  position  at  Meoanoe,  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  with  a  force  of  22,000  men  and 
fifteen  guns,  while  tho  number  then  with  him  did 
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not  amount  to  3000.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  his  advanced  guard  camo  in 
eight  of  their  camp  at  Mooonco,  within  view  of 
the  towers  of  Hyderabad. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Scindiana  had  been 
chosen  with  groat  skill,  and  their  immense 
superiority  in  point  of  numbers  allowed  them  to 
turn  it  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Both  flanks 
were  protected  by  thick  woods,  which  seemed 
calculated  to  Iximo  any  attempt  to  turn  them, 
while  tho  whole  length  of  their  front  was  effec- 
tually secured  by  tho  dry  bed  and  steep  banks  of 
the  river  Fulailoc,  one  of  tho  branches  of  the 
Indus.  So  soon  as  the  British  forces  camo  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns  a  battery  of  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  opened  upon  them  with  deadly 
effect.  The  British  had  only  twelve  small  tield- 
picccs,  which  Sir  Charles  posted  on  the  right, 
while  some  skirmishers  and  a  body  of  native 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  advance  and  make  tho 
enemy  show  his  forco.  Tho  advance  then  took 
place  from  the  right  en  echelon  of  battalions,  the 
loft  wing  being  declined,  to  escape  tho  fire  of  a 
village  which  protected  the  enemy's  right.  The 
artillery  and  her  Majesty's  22nd  formed  the  lead- 
ing echelon,  the  2oth  Nativo  Infantry  the  socond, 
the  12th  Native  Infantry  tho  third,  and  the  1st 
Grenadier  Nativo  Infantry  tho  fourth. 

Tho  British  fire  of  musketry  opened  at  about 
100  yards  from  the  bank  of  tho  river,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  engagement  became  general  along 
tho  whole  line.  The  dead  lovel  of  the  plain  was 
swept  by  tho  Beloochees'  cannon  and  matchlocks; 
and  when  our  troops  got  close  up,  after  the  ravine 
was  crossed,  our  men  nod  to  ascend  a  high  sloping 
bank.  "  The  Beloochees,"  says  tho  historian  of 
tho  Peninsular  War,  "having  their  matchlocks 
laid  ready  in  rest  along  tho  summit,  waited  until 
tho  assailants  were  within  fifteen  yards  ere  their 
volley  was  discharged ;  but  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
British  and  the  steepness  of  the  slope  deceived 
their  aim,  and  tho  result  was  not  considerable : 
tho  next  moment  the  22nd  were  on  the  top  of  tho 
bank,  thinking  to  bear  down  all  before  them,  but 
thoy  staggered  back  in  amazement  at  the  forest  of 
awords  waving  in  their  front.  Thick  as  standing 
corn,  and  gorgeous  as  a  field  of  flowers,  stood  tho 
Beloochees  in  their  many-coloured  garments  and 
turbans ;  they  filled  tho  broad  deep  bed  of  the 
ravine,  they  clustered  on  both  banks,  and  covered 
the  plain  beyond.  Guarding  their  heads  with 
their  largo  dark  shields,  thoy  shook  their  sharp 
swords,  beaming  in  the  sun,  their  shouts  rolling 
like  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  with  frantic  gestures 
they  dashed  forward,  with  demoniac  strongth  and 
ferocity,  full  against  the  front  of  the  22nd.  But 
with  shouts  as  loud  and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce 
as  theirs,  and  hearts  as  big  and  arms  as  strong,  the 
Irish  soldiers  met  them  with  the  queen  of  weapons 
—tho  musket — and  sent  their  foremost  masses 
rolling  back  in  blood.  .  .  .  Now  the  Ueloo- 
ohees  closed  their  dense  masses,  and  again  the 
shouts,  and  the  rolling  firo  of  musketry,  and  tho 
dreadful  rush  of  their  swordsmen  wcro  heard 
and  seen  along  tho  whole  line ;  and  such  a  fifjht 
ensued  as  has  seldom  been  known  or  told  of  in 
tho  records  of  war.  These  wild  warriors  con- 
tinually advanced,  sword  and  shield  in  hand, 
striving,  in  all  tho  ficrconoss  of  their  valour,  to 
^fcreak  into  the  opposing  ranks ;  no  firo  of  small 
ytm,  So  thrusts  of  bayonets,  no  sweeping  dis- 

erges  of  grape  from  tho  guns,  which  were 


planted  in  one  fearful  mass  on  the  right,  could  drive 
the  gallant  soldiers  back.  They  gave,  their  breasts 
to  the  shot,  they  leaped  upon  tho  guns  by  twenties 
at  a  time,  their  dead  wont  down  the  steep  slope  by 
hundreds,  but  the  gaps  in  their  masses  were  con- 
tinually filled  up  from  tho  roar,  the  survivors  of 
tho  front  rank  still  pressed  forward  with  unabated 
fury,  and  tho  bayonet  and  the  sword  clashed  in 
full  and  frequent  conflict." 

The  nature  of  the  ground  almost  entirely  pre- 
cluded the  ordinary  manceuvres  of  a  discipline  1 
force ;  and,  from  tho  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  point  of  numbers,  it  appeared  for  a  time  im- 
possible that  the  British  could  hold  their  ground. 
Fast  as  one  wild  band  of  desperate  assailants  fell 
beforo  their  cool  and  resolute  defence  another 
band,  equally  numerous  and  fearless,  sprang  into 
their  place.  On  seeing  the  perilous  state  of  his 
main  body  in  front,  after  maintaining  their  ground 
for  above  three  hours  against  a  foe  that  seemed  to 
spring  up  anew  a*  fast  as  they  were  struck  down 
or  driven  back,  Sir  Charles  ordered  his  reserve 
cavalry  to  force  the  right  wing  of  tho  enemy— a 
movement  which  was  most  gallantly  executed. 
In  tho  first  charge  the  9th  Light  Cavalry  took  a 
standard  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  ani 
another  body  of  native  cavalry  obtained  posscwim 
of  tho  enomy's  camp,  from  which  a  large  body  of 
their  horse  were  slowly  driven,  fighting  every 
inch  of  ground  us  they  withdrew.  They  were 
pursued  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  till  they  were 
effectually  broken  and  scattered  in  hopeless  dis- 
order. 

This  gallant  charge  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day;  for,  though  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
did  not  immediately  give  way,  their  resistance 
slackenod  as  soon  aa  they  saw  thoir  wing  turned 
and  tho  chief  body  of  their  cavalry  driven  from 
the  field.  Tho  22nd,  23rd,  and  12ih  Regiment* 
then  successively  charged  up  the  bank  with  the 
bayonet,  and  forced  tho  enemy's  line  at  all  point*, 
the  last  rogiment  capturing  several  guns,  whil* 
tho  Scindiana  gave  way  in  all  directions  and  fled 
from  the  field,  leaving  the  whole  of  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  standards,  and  camp,  with  consider- 
able stores  and  some  treasure,  in  the  hands  of  th  - 
victors. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  won  without  con- 
siderable loss  on  tho  sido  of  the  British.  Six 
European  officers  and  sixty  sergeants  and  privatis 
were  killed,  and  fourteen  officers  and  about  200 
men  wounded.  Tho  loss  of  the  Beloochec*  wn 
enormous:  a  careful  computation  gave  it  as  600Q; 
1000  bodies  were  heaped  in  the  ravine  aloe*. 
Not  a  singlo  prisoner  was  captured  by  the  Brituh, 
for  in  the  barbarous  system  of  warfare  to  which 
the  Beloochcos  hod  been  accustomed  no  quarter 
is  ever  given  to  an  enemy :  the  consequence  wa« 
that,  anticipating  the  same  treatment  from  their 
British  victors,  the  wounded  refus<"d  all  quirter, 
and  continued  to  strike  at  every  ono  that  ap- 
proached them  until  they  were  bayonettcJ  where 
they  lay. 

At  break  of  day  on  tho  following  morning  Sir 
Charlos  Napier  sent  to  tell  the  Ameers  that  h» 
would  immediately  storm  Hyderabad  if  they  did 
not  surrender.  Six  of  these  sovereign  princes 
soon  after  entered  his  camp  on  horseback,  ani 
offered  themselves  as  prisoners.  They  vicldcd 
their  fortress,  and  laia  their  rich  swords  and 
other  arms  at  the  British  genoral's  feet.  44  Their 
misfortunes,"  said  Sir  Charles, "  were  of  their  own 
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creation;  buf,  as  they  wero  great,  I  gave  them  ' 
back  their  swords."    On  the  20th  of  February 
Sir  Charles  Napier  entered  Hyderabad,  capturing  I 
an  immense  amount  of  treasure.    It  required,  1 
however,  a  second  and  woll-oontestcd  battle  at 
Dubba  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Scindians.    On  ! 
that  occasion  the  most  powerful  and  obstinate  of 
the  Ameers  were  slain,  and  not  long  after,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Soinde  were  annexed  to  our  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire. 


riTTIXG  THE  WOLVES. 

Two  young  negroes  who  resided  near  the 
banks  of  tho  river  Ohio,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  state  of  Kentucky,  several  years  ago,  had 
irweethearts  living  on  a  plantation  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. After  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over 
they  frequently  visited  tho  fair  ladies  of  their 
choice,  the  nearest  way  to  whose  dwelling  lay 
directly  across  a  gTcat  cane  brake.  As  to  the 
lover  'every  moment  is  precious,  they  usually 
took  this  route  to  wive  time.  "Winter  had  com- 
menced, cold,  dark,  and  forbidding ;  and  after 
sunset  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  light  or  glow  of 
■warmth,  one  might  imagine,  could  be  found  in 
that  dreary  swamp,  excepting  in  tho  eyes  and 
"bosoms  of  tho  ardent  youths,  or  the  hungry 
solves  lhat  prowled  about.  The  snow  covered 
the  earth,  and  rendered  them  more  easy  to  be 
scented  from  a  distance  by  the  famished  beasts. 
Prudent,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  young  lovers 
carried  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  and  walked 
as  briskly  as  the  narrow  path  would  allow.  Some 
transient  glimpses  of  light  now  and  then  met 
their  eyes,  but  so  faint  were  they  that  they  be- 
lieved them  to  be  caused  by  their  faces  coming 
in  contact  with  tho  slender  reeds  covered  with 


wuv«.  Suddenly,  however,  a  long  and  frightful 
"howl  burst  upon  them,  and  they  instantly  knew 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  troop  of  hungry,  perhaps 
desperate,  wolves.  They  stopj>ed,  and,  putting 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  awaitod  tho 
result. 

All  around  was  dark,  save  a  few  feet  of  snow, 
nnd  tho  silence  of  night  was  dismal.  Nothing 
could  be  done  to  better  their  situation,  and,  after 
standing  a  few  minutes  in  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack, they  judged  it  best  to  resume  their  march  ; 
"but  no  sooner  had  they  replaced  their  axes  on 
their  shoulders  and  begun  to  move  than  the  fore- 
most found  himself  assailed  by  several  foes.  His 
legs  wen?  held  fast  as  if  pressed  by  a  powerful 
ncrew,  and  the  torture  inflicted  by  tho  fangs  of 
tho  ravenous  'animals  was  for  a  moment  excru- 
ciating. Several  wolves,  in  the  meantime,  sprang 
upon  the  breast  of  the  other  negro,  and  dragged 
luni  to  the  ground.  Both  struggled  manfully 
ngainst  their  foes,  but  in  a  short  timo  one  of  them 
ceased  to  move,  andtheotber,  reduced  in  strength, 
and  perhaps  despairing  of  maintaining  his  ground, 
still  more  of  aiding  his  unfortunate  companion, 
•prang  to  tho  branch  of  a  tree  and  speedily 
gained  a  place  of  safety  near  the  top.  Tho  next 
morning  the  mangled  remains  of  his  comrade 
lay  scattered  around  on  the  snow,  which  was 
stained  with  blood.  Three  dead  wolves  lay 
around,  but  the  rest  of  tho  pack  had  disappeared, 
and  Scipio,  sliding  to  tho  ground,  took  up  the 


axes,  nnd  made  tho  best  of  his  way  home  to  relato 
the  sad  adventure. 

About  two  years  after  this  occurrence,  as  I  was 
travelling  between  Henderson  and  Vincennes,  I 
chanced  to  stop  for  the  night  at  a  farmer's  house 
by  tho  side  of  the  road.  After  putting  up  my 
horse  and  refreshing  myself  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  mine  host,  who  asked  if  I  should 
like  to  pay  a  visit  to  tho  wolf-pits,  which  wero 
about  half  a  milo  distant.  Glad  of  the  opprtunity, 
I  accompanied  him  across  the  fields  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  deep  wood,  and  soon  saw  the  engines 
of  destruction.  He  had  three  pits,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other.  They  were  about 
eight  feet  deep,  and  broader  at  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  most  active  animal 
to  escape  from  them.  Tho  aperture  was  covered 
with  a  revolving  platform  of  twigs,  attached  to  a 
central  axis.  On  either  surface  of  the  platform 
was  fastened  a  large  piece  of  putrid  venison,  with 
other  matters  by  no  means  pleasant  to  my  olfac- 
tory nerves,  although  no  doubt  attractive  to  tho 
wolves.  My  companion  wished  to  visit  them 
that  evening,  merely  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  all 
was  right.  He  said  that  wolves  were  very  abun- 
dant tbat  autumn,  and  had  killed  nearly  tho 
whole  of  his  sheep  and  one  of  his  colts,  but  that 
he  was  now  "  paying  them  off  in  full,"  and  added 
that  if  I  would  tarry  a  few  hours  with  him  next 
morning  ho  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  show  mo 
some  sj)ort  rarely  seen  in  thoso  parts.  Wo  re- 
tired to  rest  in  duo  time,  and  wero  up  with  the 
dawn. 

"  I  think,"  said  my  host,  "  that  all's  right,  for 
I  sec  the  dogs  are  anxious  to  get  awny  to  the  pits, 
and  although  they  are  nothing  but  curs,  their 
noses  are  none  tho"  worse  for  that." 

As  he  took  up  his  gun,  an  axe,  and  a  large 
knife  the  dogs  uegan  to  howl  and  bark,  and 
whiskod  around  us  as  if  full  of  joy.  When  wo 
reached  the  first  pit  wo  found  tho  bait  all  gono 
and  the  platform  much  injured,  but  the  animal 
that  had  been  entrapped  had  scraped  a  subter- 
ranean passage  for  himself,  and  so  escaped.  On 
nceping  into  the  next  he  assured  mo  that  "  three 
famous  fellows  were  safe  enough  "  in  it.  I  also 
peeped  in  and  saw  the  wolves,  two  black  and  tho 
other  brindled,  all  of  goodly  size,  sure  enough. 
They  lay  flat  on  the  earth,  their  ears  laid  close 
over  the"  head,  their  eyes  indicating  fear  more 
than  anger. 

M  But  how  are  wo  to  get  them  out  f" 

"  How,  sir '!"  said  tho  fanner.  M  Why, by  going 
down,  to  bo  sure,  nnd  ham-stringing  them. 

Being  a  novice  in  these  matters,  I  begged  to  be 
merely  a  looker-on. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  the  farmer ; 
*'  stand  here,  and  look  at  me  through  the  brush." 

Whereupon  he  glided  down,  taking  with  him 
his  axe  and  knife,  and  leaving  his  rifle  to  my  care. 
I  was  not  a  littlo  surprised  to  sco  tho  cowardice 
of  tho  wolves.  He  pulled  out  successively  their 
hind  legs,  and,  with  a  side-stroke  of  the  knife, 
cut  the  principal  tendon  above  the  joint,  exhibit- 
ing ns  little  fear  as  if  he  had  been  marking  lambs. 

"  Lo!"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  when  he  had  got 
out,  "  wo  have  forgot  the  rope  ;  I'll  go  after  it." 
Off  ho  went  accordingly,  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  any  youngster  could  show.  In  a  short  time  ho 
returned  out  of  breath,  and,  wiping  his  forehead 
with  tho  back  of  his  hand,  said, «  Now  for  it." 
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I  was  desired  to  raiBo  and  hold  tho  platform  on 
its  central  balance,  whilst  he,  with  all  tho  dex- 
terity of  an  Indian,  throw  a  noose  over  tho  neck 
of  one  of  the  wolvos.  We  haulid  it  up,  motion- 
leas  with  fright,  as  if  dead,  its  disabled  legs 
swinging  to  and  fro,  its  jaws  wide  open,  and  tho 
gurgle  in  its  thr  .it  alune  indicating  that  it  was 
alive.  Letting  him  drop  on  the  ground,  the  far- 
mer loosened  the  rope  by  means  of  a  stick,  and 
left  him  to  the  dogs,  all  of  which  set  upon  him 
with  great  fury,  and  soon  worried  him  to  death. 
The  second  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  third,  which  was  probably  the  oldest,  as 
it  was  the  blackest,  showed  some  spirit  the  mo- 
ment it  was  loft  loose  to  tho  mercy  of  the  curs. 
This  wolf,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  a  fe- 
male, scuffled  along  on  its  forelegs  at  a  surprising 
rato,  giving  a  snap  every  now  nnd  then  to  tho 
nearest  dog,  which  went  off  howling  dismally 
with  a  mouthful  of  skin  torn  from  its  side.  And 
so  well  did  tho  furious  Wast  defend  itself  that, 
apprehensive  of  its  escape,  the  farmer  levelled  his 
rifle  at  it  and  shot  it  through  the  heart,  on  which 
tho  curs  rushed  upon  it  and  satiated  their  von- 
geancc  on  the  destroyer  of  their  master's  flock. 


LIFE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN-TOP. 

Dunixo  tho  Spanish  dominion  in  South  Ame- 
rica a  number  of  learned  men  ascended  two 
mountains  of  Peru  for  tho  purpose  of  taking 
astronomical  observations.  Don  Georgo  Juan  and 
If.  Godin,  at  tho  head  of  one  party,  went  to  tho 
mountain  of  Pambamarca,  while  M.  Bouguer 
de  la  Condamino  and  Don  Ulloa,  with  their  as- 
sistants, climbed  up  to  the  highest  summit  of 
Pichincha.  The  ascent  up  this  stupendous  rock 
from  the  base,  or  the  place  where  the  mules  could 
come,  to  their  habitation  was  so  craggy  as  only 
to  bo  climbed  on  foot ;  and  to  perform  it  cost 
them  four  hours'  continual  labour  and  pain,  from 
the  violent  efforts  of  the  body  and  tho  rarity  of 
i  ho  air,  tho  latter  being  such  as  to  render  respi- 
ration difficult. 

Their  first  scheme  for  shelter  and  lodging  in 
those  uncomfortable  regions  was  to  pitch  a  field- 
tent  for  each  company;  but  on  Pichincha  this 
could  not  bo  done,  from  tho  narrowness  of  the 
summit :  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented with  a*  hut  so  small  that  they  could  hardly 
all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  this  appear  strango  if 
the  reader  considers  tho  bad  disposition  and 
smnllness  of  tho  place,  it  being  one  of  tho  loftiest 
crags  of  a  rocky  mountain,  one  hundred  fathoms 
above  tho  highest  part  of  tho  desert  of  Pichincha. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  their  dwelling,  which, 
liko  all  the  other  adjacent  parts,  soou  became 
covered  with  iee  and  snow. 

They  generally  kept  within  their  hut.  Indeed 
they  were  obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of 
tho  intenseness  of  the  cold,  tho  violonco  of  the 
wind,  and  their  being  continually  involved  in  so 
thick  a  fog  that  an  object  at  six  or  eight  paces 
was  hardly  discernible.  When  tho  fog  cleared 
up,  the  clouds,  by  their  gravity,  moved  nearer  to 
tho  surface  of  the  oarth,  and  surrounded  the  moun- 
tain on  all  sides  to  a  vast  distance,  resombling 
the  sea,  with  their  rock  like  an  island  in  the 
centre  of  it.  When  this  happened  thoy  heard 
the  horrid  noises  of  tho  tempests  which  then  dis- 


charged themselves  on  Quito  and  th- 
ing country.  They  saw  the  lightnings  issue 
from  the  clouds,  and  hoard  the  thunders  roll  far 
beneath  thorn  ;  and  whilst  the  lower  parts  were 
involved  in  tempests  of  thunder  and  rain  they 
enjoyed  a  delightful  serenity:  the  wind  was 
abated,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  sun  moderated  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Bat 
thoir  circumstances  were  very  different  when  the 
clouds  rose :  their  thickness  rendered  respiration 
difficult,  the  snow  and  hail  fell  continually,  and 
tho  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  entirely  to  overcome  the  fear* 
of  being,  together  with  tlicir  hut,  blown  down  the 
precipice  on  whose  edge  it  was  built,  or  of  being 
buried  under  it  by  tho  daily  accumulations  of  ice 
and  snow. 

The  wind  was  often  so  violent  in  th^ae 
that  its  velocity  dazzled  the  sight,  whilst 
fears  were  increased  from  tho  dreadful  concus- 
sions of  the  precipice  caused  by  the  fall  of  enor- 
mous fragments  of  rocks.  These  crashes  were 
the  more  alarming  as  no  other  noises  are  heard  in 
those  deserts ;  and  during  tho  night  their  rest, 
which  they  so  greatly  wanted,  was  frequently 
disturbed  oy  such  sudden  sounds.  When  tho 
weather  was  anything  fair  with  them,  and  the 
clouds  pithered  about  some  of  the  other  moun- 
tains which  had  a  connection  with  their  obser- 
vations, so  that  they  could  not  make  all  the  use 
they  desired  of  this  interval  of  good  weather, 
they  left  their  hut  to  exercise  themselves.  Some- 
times they  descended  to  some  small  distance,  and  at 
othors  amused  themselves  with  rolling  large  frag- 
ments of  rocks  down  the  precipice ;  and  these  fre- 
quently required  the  joint  strength  of  them  aU, 
though*  they  oft  on  saw  the  same  effected  by  tho 
mere  force  of  the  wind.  But  they  always  took  care 
in  their  excursions  not  to  go  so  far  out  but  that, 
on  the  least  appearance  of  the  clouds  gathering 
about  their  cottage,  which  often  happened  very 
suddenly,  thoy  could  regain  their  shelter.  The 
door  of  their  hut  was  fastened  with  thongs  of 
leather,  and  on  the  inside  not  the  smallest  cre- 
vice was  left  unstopped,  beside?  which  it  was  very 
compactly  covered  with  straw :  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  care  tho  wind  penotrated  through. 
The  days  were  often  little  better  than  the  nights 
and  all  the  light  thoy  enjoyed  was  that  of  a  lamp 
or  two,  which  they  kept  continually  burning. 

Though  their  hut  was  small  and  crowded  with 
inhabitants,  beside  the  heat  of  the  lamps,  yet  the 
intenseness  of  the  cold  was  such  that  every  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  have  a  chafing-dish  of  coals. 
These  precautions  would  bare  rendered  the  rigour 
of  tho  climate  supportable,  had  not  the  imminent 
danger  of  perishing  by  being  blown  down  the 
precipice  roused  them  every  time  if  snowed  to  en- 
counter tho  severity  of  the  outward  sir,  and  sally 
out  with  shovels  to  free  the  roof  of  their  hut  from 
the  masses  of  snow  which  were  gathering  on  it. 
Nor  would  it  without  this  precaution  have  been 
able  to  support  the  weight.  They  were  not  in- 
deed without  servants  and  Indians,  but  these 
were  so  benumbed  with  tho  cold  that  it  was  with 
groat  difficulty  they  could  get  them  out  of  a 
small  tent  where  they  kept  a  continual  fire.  So 
that  all  our  artists  could  obtain  from  them 
to  take  their  turns  in  this  labour ;  and 
they  went  very  unwillingly  about  it,  at 
quently  performed  it  slowly. 

Tt  may  easily  be  conceived  what  this 
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suffered  from  tlie  asperities  of  such  a  climate. 
Their  feet  were  swelled,  and  so  tender  that  they 
could  not  even  bear  the  heat,  and  walking  was 
attended  with  extreme  pain.  Their  hands  were 
covered  with  chilblains,  their  lips  swelled  and 
chopped,  so  that  everv  movement  in  speaking  or 
the  like  drew  blood ;  consequently  they  were 
obliged  to  strict  taciturnity,  ami  littlo  disposed  to 
laugh,  as  by  causing  an  extension  of  the  lips  it 
produced  such  fissure*  as  were  very  painful  for 
two  or  three  days  after. 

Their  common  food  in  this  inhospitable  region 
■was  a  little  rice  boiled  with  some  flesh  or  fowl 
procured  from  Quito,  and,  instead  of  fluid  water, 
their  pot  wns  filled  with  ice  ;  they  had  the  same 
resource  with  regard  to  what  they  drank,  and 
while  they  wore  eating  every  one  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  plate  over  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  to  pre- 
vent his  provision*  from  freezing.  The  same  was 
done  with  regard  to  the  water.  At  first  they 
imagined  the  drinking  strong  liquors  would  dif- 
fuse a  heat  through  the  body,  and  consequently 
render  it  less  sensible  of  the  painful  sharpness  of 
the  cold,  but  to  their  surprise  they  felt  no  manner 
of  strength  in  such  liquors  :  nor  were  they  any 
frreater  preservative  against  the  cold  than  the 
common  water. 

At  tho  same  time  they  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  together  their  Indian  servants.  There  being 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  no  room  for  pitching  a  tent 
for  tho  Indians,  they  used  every  evening  to  retire 
to  a  cavo  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where, 
!>eside  a  natural  diminution  of  the  cold,  they  could 
keep  a  continual  fire,  and  consequently  enjoyed 
more  comfortablo  quarters  than  their  masters. 
Before  they  withdrew  at  night  they  fastened,  on 
the  outside,  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  was  so  low 
that  it  was  impossible  to  go  in  or  out  without 
stooping;  and  as  every  night  the  hail  and  snow 
-which  had  fallen  formed  a  wall  against  tho  door, 
it  was  the  business  of  one  or  two  of  the  Indians 
to  come  early  and  romovo  this  obstruction.  The 
travellers  had  not  been  there  above  four  or  five 
days  when  thoy  were  alarmed  to  see  ten,  eleven, 
nnd  twelve  o'clock  arrive,  without  any  news  of 
their  labourers,  till  one  honest  fellow,  who  had 
"withstood  the  seduction  of  his  countrymen,  in- 
formed his  masters  of  tho  desertion  of  the  four 
o  tliers. 

As  soon  aa  tho  snow  was  cleared  away  from  the 
door  they  despatched  the  Indian  to  tho  corregidor 
of  Quito,  who  with  equal  despatch  sent  other 
Indians,  threatening  to  chastise  them  severely  if 
they  were  wanting  m  their  duty.  But  the  fear 
of  punishment  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  support  the  rigour  of  this  situation,  for  with- 
in two  days  they  deserted.  The  corregidor  there- 
fore, to  prevent  any  other  inconvenience,  sent  four 
Indians  under  tho  care  of  an  alcalde,  and  gave 
orders  for  their  being  relieved  every  fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  days  our  travellers  spent 
on  this  rock—  viz.,  to  tho  6th  of  September — and 
-even  without  any  possibility  of  finishing  their  ob- 
servations of  the  angles  :  for  when  it  was  fair  and 
clear  weather  with  them  the  others,  on  whose  sum- 
mits were  the  signals  which  formed  the  triangles 
for  measuring  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  wore 
b.id  in  the  clouds ;  and  when  those  were  clear 
Piehincha  was  involved  in  clouds.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  erect  their  signals  in  a  lower 
situation,  and  in  a  more  favourable  region.  This, 
however,  did  not  produco  any  chango  in  their 


habitation  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when, 
having  finished  the  observations  which  particu- 
larly concerned  Pichinca,  they  proceeded  to 
others.  There  was,  however,  littlo  abatement  of 
their  hardships,  for,  the  places  whero  they  mado 
their  observations  being  necessarily  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  deserts,  the  only  respite  they  enjoyed 
was  during  the  short  interval  of  passing  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  weary  Bteps  by  which 
men  labour  in  the  paths  of  science  for  the  general 
good.  We  wish  we  could  record  tho  safe  roturn 
of  these  enthusiastic  travellers  to  their  homes  in 
Europe.  Respecting  one  of  thorn,  however,  Pro- 
vidence had  otherwise  ordained. 

They  found  at  Callao  two  French  ships,  tho 
Deliverance  and  the  Lys,  preparing  for  a  voyago 
to  Europe,  and  accordingly  Don  George  Juan 
embarked  in  the  latter,  and  Don  Antonio  do 
TJlloa  in  tho  former.  They  left  Callao  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  and  on  tho  22nd  of  November  joined 
tho  Ixmis  Erasme,  which,  with  another  French 
register-ship,  called  the  Marquis  tTAntin,  had 
waited  for  them  in  tho  Bay  of  Conception.  Their 
little  squadron  being  thus  formed,  they  left  tho 
bay,  but  tho  next  day  the  Lys  sprung  a  leak  and 
was  obliged  to  return. 

The  rest  of  the  squadron  had  the  good  fortune 
to  doublo  Capo  Horn  without  meeting  with  those 
terrible  storms  so  frequent  near  that  cape.  On  tho 
21st  of  May  they  came  to  anchor  off  Ferdinando 
do  Narona,an  island  on  tho  coast  of  Brazil,  belong- 
ing to  tho  Portuguese.  Here  they  refitted  their 
crazy  ships,  and  took  on  board  a  fresh  supply  of 

Srovisions,  wood,  and  wator.  On  the  10th  of 
une,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  they  again  got  under 
sail,  and  continued  their  course  to  the  northward, 
comforting  themselves  that  now  tho  whole  dan- 
ger of  their  voyage  was  over.  But  on  the  21  st  of 
July,  about  six  in  tho  morning,  they  discovered 
two  sail  within  three  leagues  of  them,  bearing 
east -north -cast.  At  seven  in  the  morning, 
when  within  littlo  more  than  cannon-shot  of 
each  other,  tho  larger  of  the  two  fired  a  shot, 
and  at  the  same  time  both  hoisted  English  co- 
lours. The  French  frigates  also  formed  a  line, 
though  little  in  a  condition  for  fighting,  for,  be- 
sides being  weakly  manned  and  the  want  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  they  had  no  nettings  for 
securing  tho  men. 

Tho  force  of  tho  three  French  frigates  was 
this :  tho  Louis  Erasme  carried  twenty  guns, 
and  had  between  soventy  and  eighty  persons  on 
board,  seamen,  passengers,  and  boys  ;  the  Mar- 
quis (VAntin  also  carried  ten  guns  on  a  side,  and 
had  aboard  fifty-five  persons ;  La  Deliverance 
was  still  smaller  than  the  other  two,  having  only 
seven  on  a  side,  and  all  the  persons  aboard  did 
not  exceed  fifty  men. 

The  enemy,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  pri- 
vateers, wore  considerably  superior  in  force.  Tho 
larger  of  them,  the  Prince  Frederick,  carried 
thirty-six  guns ;  the  name  of  tho  smaller  was  tho 
Duke,  having  ten  guns  on  a  side ;  each  also  carried 
patercroes,  which  did  great  execution  in  tho  rig- 
ging. At  length,  about  half-past  ten,  tho  Mar- 
quis a"Antin,  which  was  in  the  rear,  6truck  to 
the  larger  of  the  enemy,  with  which  she  was 
engaged,  after  losing  her  captain,  having  received 
so  many  shot  between  wind  and  water  that  she 
was  on  the  point  of  sinking. 
The  captain  of  the  Deliverance,  which  was  the 
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headmost  ship,  seeing  one  of  her  company  taken, 
prudently  crowded  sail,  that,  while  the  enemy's 
Bhipa  were  taken  up  with  the  prize,  ho  might 
escape  from  them.  The  Louis  Krasme  could  not 
hesitato  to  follow  her  example,  hut  the  larger  of 
the  English  privateers  was  not  long  in  coming  up 
■with  her,  and,  by  tho  superiority  of  her  force 
and  tho  vigour  with  which  it  was"  exerted,  soon 
••ompelled  her  to  surrender.  Tho  two  privateers 
l>cing  taken  up  with  their  prizes,  and  the  south-  • 
east  wind  freshening,  the  Deliverance  stood  north-  ( 
east,  and  at  four  in  the  evening  got  quite  out  of 
bight  both  of  tho  privateers  and  prizes. 

The  captain  of  the  Deliverance,  after  this,  in 
all  appciirancc,  fortunate  escape,  consulted  with 
his  officers.  The  very  same  evening  tho  course 
was  altered,  and  they  steered  for  Louisbourg  as  a 
port  of  safety. 

On  tho  13th  of  August,  at  six  in  the  morning, 
they  saw  a  brigitntine  plying  along  the  coast  for 
Louisbourg.  The  Deliverance  on  this  hoisted  a 
French  ensign,  which  was  answered  by  tho  other 
tiring  two  or  three  guns.  This  gave  them  no 
uneasiness,  as  they  concluded  that  tho  brigan- 
tine,  suspecting  somo  deceit  in  their  colours, 
had  fired  those  guns  as  a  warning  to  tho  fishing 
barks  without  to  get  into  tho  harbour.  An  hour 
afterwards,  being  near  eight  o'clock,  thoy  saw 
coming  out  of  Louisbourg  two  men-of-war,  which 
they  immediately  took  for  Bhips  belonging  to  a 
French  squadron  stationed  there  for  tho  security 
of  that  important  place,  and  that  they  had  come 
out  on  this  signal  from  the  bri  pan  tine  that  a 
ship  had  appeared  in  sight,  lest  it  might  be  some 
Boston  privateer  with  a  design  on  tho  fishery. 
But  tho  fatal  truth  was  soon  apparent.  The 
smaller  vessel,  which  carried  fifty  gums  leading 
the  way,  came  alongside  the  Deliverance,  and, 
hoisting  British  colours,  fired  several  guns,  which 
carried  away  the  foret op-sail -halyards.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  the  larger  ship  came  up  on  tho 
starboard  side.  Betwixt  two  such  enemies  re- 
sistance would  havo  been  a  wild  temerity :  the 
captain  immcdiatelv  struck  his  colours,  and  the 
boat  from  tho  smallor  ship  came  on  board  and 
took  possession  of  the  Deliverance,  and  returned 
into  the  harbour  with  a  very  rich  prize. 

These  two  English  men-of-war  wort;  the  Sun- 
derland, of  sixty  guns,  and  the  Chester,  of  fifty. 
Don  Ulloa  was  *ent  with  tho  fleet  to  England, 
and  thence  to  Farehani,  at  that  time  a  pleasant 
village  at  the  bottom  of  Fortsmouth  harbour, 
where  prisoners  of  war  were  confined.  The  Spa- 
niard, however,  was  treated  with  great  distinction 
as  a  man  of  science,  and,  being  liberated  about 
two  years  afterwards,  reached  Madrid  with  grate- 
ful recollections  of  his  forced  residence  on  Eng- 
lish soil. 


THE  FATAL  RAFFLE. 

'I'm.  following  incident  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  Ameriea  may  bo  called  a  double  escape, 
affecting  no  less  the  credit  of  General  Washing- 
ton than  the  lifo  of  his  intended  victim.  Captain 
Haddy,  of  tho  Republican  army,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  executed,  Wash- 
ington directed  one  of  their  captured  officers  to 
be  selected  by  lot  and  suffer  death  in  retaliation. 
The  scene  is  thus  described  :— 

"  The  brigadier,  however,  was  deaf  to  aU  re- 


monstrances. His  orders,  ho  said,  were  peremp- 
tory ;  he  was  very  sony,  but  he  could  not  even 
consent  to  so  much  delay  as  might  bo  necessary 
to  bring  up  a  captain  from  Virginia,  where,  on 
the  march  of  the  depot  into  Maryland,  he  had 
been  left.  *  When  all  is  over,'  he  continued, 
'and  the  lot  has  declared  on  whom  the  blow  must 
fall,  then  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  every  indul- 
gence shall  be  shown  which  you  could  expect  or 
my  own  feeling*  dictate.'  But  in  the  meanwhile 
there  remained  but  one  course  to  pursue.  A  vic- 
tim must  be  chosen  from  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  the  aide-de-camp  was  directed  to  prepare  lots 
in  another  apartment. 

1 1  would  be  auite  impossible  to  describe  the  sen- 
sations which  I  experienced,  and  which  were,  I 
doubt  not,  experienced  in  a  like  degree  by  other*, 
during  the  brief  panse  which  ensued  on  this  offi- 
cer's departure.  Few  words  were  interchanged, 
though  all  kept  up,  apparently  without  any  ex- 
ertion, a  good  countenance.  But  the  pause  was 
not  of  long  duration,  fur  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  aide-de-camp  returned,  accompanied  by 
another  gentleman,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
hat,  while  a  drum-boy  followed,  as  well  as  an 
officer  of  dragoons,  the  commander,  as  we  wero 
alrejidv  apprised,  of  the  prisoners'  escort.  Ia 
each  hat  were  thirteen  pieces  of  paper.  That 
held  by  the  aide-de-camp  contained  twelve  in- 
scribed with  names  and  one  blank  ;  that  held  by 
tho  other  gentleman,  twelve  blanks  and  one  in- 
scribed with  a  name.  The  drum-boy  put  in  hi* 
hand,  and  after  reading  a  name  aloud  drvw  a  slip 
of  paper  from  tho  second  hat,  which,  as  long  as 
it  was  blank,  left  the  individual  named  in  safety. 
Ten  names  wero  thus  drawn ;  tho  eleventh— 
having  the  fatal  mark  attached  to  it — was  that  of 
Captain  Asgill,  of  the  Guards,  to  whom  the  bri- 
gadier pointed,  while  ho  said  to  the  officer  of 
dragoons,  4  That  gentleman  is  your  prisoner.' 

The  excitement  of  the  scene  was  now  over,  and 
we  gazed  upon  poor  Asgill  with  a  bitterness  ani 
intensity  oi  feeling  such  as  defied  control.  He 
was  barely  nineteen  years  of  age,  lively,  brave, 
handsome,  an  only  son,  as  we  all  knew,  and  on 
especial  favourite  with  his  comrades.  To  see 
him,  as  we  did  at  that  moment,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  and  to  know  that  his  days 
nay,  his  hours,  were  n  umber*  d — that  was  a  de- 
mand upon  the  fortitude  of  those  who  loved  him 
such  as  they  could  not  meet.  Wo  all  lifted  up 
our  voices  and  wept,  and,  while  a  warm  ptvs»uro 
of  the  hand  was  exchanged  with  each  in  his  turn, 
the  object  of  so  much  commiseration  found  it  no- 
easy  matter  himself  to  restrain  his  tears. 

IN  or,  to  do  them  justice,  were  the  Americana, 
either  within  or  without  the  house,  indifferrnt 
spectators  of  the  drama.  Tho  brigadier  at  once 
consented  to  delay  the  removal  of  the  victim  till  the 
following  morning,  and  readily  granted  a  pass- 
port for  the  purpose  of  enabling  an  officer  to  set 
out  on  the  instant  for  New  York.  The  crowd; 
too  (and  a  denso  multitude  was  assembled  round 
the  house),  evinced  their  sympathy  by  such  ex- 
clamations of  pity  as  crowds  are  wont  to  offer, 
while  at  the  same  time  frequent  voices  were  heard 
to  exclaim,  4  Well,  them  Britishers  be  strange- 
chaps ;  they  all  went  in  laughing  and  talking, 
and  now,  when  the  thing  is  settled,  they  are  all 
in  tears,  except  the  young  man  on  whom  the  lot 
has  fallen.'  And  so  in  truth  it  was  :  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  among  us,  except  that  of  Asgill 
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himself,  as  we  proceeded  from  the  Black  Bear  to 
Major  Gordon's  quarters." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  Washington  gave 
up  his  stern  resolve,  and  Asgill  was  saved. 


ON  ACTIVE  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

Youno  men  possessed  of  romantic  notions  of 
the  delights  of  a  soldier's  life  will  peruse  with 
advantage  tho  following  descriptions  of  the  hor- 
rors often  endured  by  members  of  the  profession 
-when  on  active  foreign  service.  A  soldier  in  tho 
71st  Kegimcnt  thus  writes  of  his  sufferings  in  tho 
Spanish  campaign : — 

"Two  days  before  our  arrival  at  Salamanca 
wc  were  forced  to  form  ourselves  into  a  square,  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion we  remained  all  night.  It  was  one  of  the 
severest  nights  of  cold  I  ever  endured  in  my  life. 
At  that  time  we  wore  long  hair,  formed  into  a 
club  at  the  back  of  our  heads.  Mine  was  frozen 
to  the  pound  in  tho  morning,  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  rise  my  limbs  refused  to  support  mo 
for  some  time.  I  felt  the  most  excruciating  pains 
over  all  my  body  before  the  blood  began  to  circu- 
late. We  marched  forty-seven  miles  this  day 
before  encamping,  and  about  nine  miles  to  a  town 
next  morning.  Our  fatiguo  was  dreadful,  and 
our  sufferings  almost  more  than  wo  could  en- 
dure." 

Yet  this  was  nothing  to  what  followed  in 
the  march  from  Astorgo,  in  the  retreat  towards 
Corunna:  "The  first  sixteen  miles  of  the  road 
lay  wholly  up  the  mountain,  to  the  summit  of 
Foncebadon,  and  the  country  was  open.  At  this 
time  it  was  a  barren  waste  of  snow.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  a  pass,  which  is  one  of  tho 
strongest,  they  say,  in  Europe.  It  is  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  long.  All  tho  way  through  this 
pass  tho  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  tho 
groans  of  the  men,  who,  unable  to  proceed  far- 
ther, laid  themselves  down  in  despair  to  perish  in 
the  snow  ;  or  whero  the  report  of  a  pistol  told  tho 
death  of  a  horse,  which  had  fallen  down,  unablo 
to  proceed.  I  felt  an  unusual  listlcssness  steal 
over  me.  Many  times  I  have  said,  '  Those  men 
who  have  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate  are 
happier  than  I.  What  havo  I  to  struggle  for  r 
Welcome  doath  !  —  happy  deliverer ! '  These 
thoughts  passed  in  my  mind  involuntarily.  Often 
have  I  been  awakened  out  of  this  state  of  torpor 
by  my  constant  friend  Donald,  when  falling  out 
of  the  line  of  march  to  lie  down  in  despair.  Tho 
rain  poured  in  torrents ;  tho  melted  snow  was 
half  knee-deep  in  many  places,  and  stained  by 
the  blood  tbat  flowed  from  our  wounded  and 
bruised  feet.  To  add  to  our  misery,  wo  were 
forced,  by  turns,  to  drag  tho  baggage.  This  was 
more  than  human  nature  could  sustain ;  many 
waggons  were  abandoned,  and  much  ammunition 
destroyed.  Our  arrival  at  Villa  Franca  closed 
the  second  act  of  our  tragedy. 

From  Villa  Franca  we  sot  out  on  the  2nd 
January,  1809.  What  a  New  Year's  Day  had 
we  passed !  Drenched  with  rain,  famished  with 
cold  and  hunger,  ignorant  when  our  misery  was 
to  cease!  This  was  the  most  dreadful  period  of 
my  life.  Not  a  voico  said,  '  I  wish  you  a 
happy  now  year ; '  each  seemed  to  look  upon  his 
neighbour  as  an  abridgment  to  his  own  comforts. 


His  looks  seemed  to  say,  '  One  or  othor  of  tho 
articles  you  wear  would  bo  of  great  uso  to  me ; 
your  shoes  are  hotter  than  those  I  possess ;  if  you 
were  dead  they  would  be  mine.' 

From  Villa  Franca  to  Castro  is  one  continued 
toil  up  Monte  del  Cebiero.  It  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  scenes  I  ever  beheld,  could  our  eyes  havo 
enjoyed  anything  that  did  not  minister  to  our 
wants.  There  was  nothing  to  sustain  our  famished 
bodies  or  shelter  them  from  the  rain  or  snow. 
Wo  were  either  drenched  with  rain  or  crackling 
with  ice.  Fuol  we  could  find  none.  Tho  sick 
and  wounded  that  we  had  been  still  enabled  to 
drag  with  us  in  tho  waggons  were  now  left  to 

Eerish  in  the  snow.  The  rood  was  one  line  of 
loody  footmarks,  from  the  sore  feet  of  the  men, 
and  on  its  sides  lay  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Hu- 
man nature  could  do  no  more.  Donald  M 'Donald, 
the  hardy  Highlander,  began  to  fail.  He,  as  well 
as  myself,  hail  long  been  barefooted  and  lame ;  he 
that  had  encouraged  me  to  proceed  now  himself 
lay  down  to  die.  For  two  days  ho  had  been  al- 
most blind,  and  unable,  from  a  severe  cold,  to  hold 
up  his  head.  Wo  sat  down  together ;  not  a  word 
escaped  our  lips.  We  looked  around,  then  at 
:  each  other,  and  closed  our  eyes.  We  felt  there 
was  no  hope.  We  would  havo  given  in  charge  a 
farewell  to  our  friends ;  but  who  was  to  carry  it  ? 
There  were,  not  far  from  us,  here  and  there,  abovo 
thirty  in  the  same  situation  with  ourselves.  There 
was  nothing  but  groans,  mingled  with  execrations, 
to  be  heard  between  the  pauses  of  the  wind.  I 
attempted  to  pray  and  recommend  myself  to  God ; 
but  my  mind  was  so  confused  I  could  not  arrango 
my  ideas.  I  almost  think  I  was  deranged.  We 
hod  not  sat  half  an  hour ;  sleep  was  stealing  upon 
me,  when  I  perceived  a  bustle  around  me.  It  was 
an  advanced  party  of  tho  French.  Unconscious 
of  the  action,  I  started  upon  my  feet,  levelled  my 
I  musket,  which  I  had  still  retained,  fired,  and 
formed  with  the  other  stragglers.  The  French  faced 
!  about  and  left  us.  Thero  were  more  of  them  than 
of  us.  The  action,  and  the  approach  of  danger 
in  a  shape  which  wo  had  it  in  our  powor  to  repel, 
roused  our  dormant  feelings,  and  wo  joined  at 
|  Castro. 

With  a  gradual  increase  of  sufferings,  wo 
struggled  onwards.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
journey  my  mind  became  unfit  for  any  minuto 
observation.  I  only  marked  what  I  myself  was 
forced  to  encounter.  How  I  was  sustained  I  am 
unable  to  conceive.  My  life  was  misery ;  hun- 
ger, mM,  and  futigue  had  deprived  death  of  all 
its  horrors.  My  present  sufferings  I  felt ;  what 
death  was  I  could  only  guess.  4 1  will  endure 
everything,  in  tho  hopo  of  living  to  smooth  the 
closing  years  of  mother's  life  and  atone  for  niy 
unkindness.  Merciful  God  !  support  me.'  Theso 
ejaculations  were  always  the  close  of  my  melan- 
choly musing. 

After  we  had  gained  the  summit  of  Monte  del 
Castro,  and  wero  descending,  I  was  roused  by  a 
crowd  of  soldiers.  My  curiosity  prompted  me  to 
go  to  it ;  I  knew  it  must  bo  no  common  occur- 
rence that  could  attract  their  sympathy.  Judge 
of  tho  feelings  which  I  want  words  to  express. 
In  tho  centre  lay  a  woman,  young  and  level v, 
though  cold  in  death,  and  a  child,  apparently 
about  six  or  seven  months  old,  attempting  to  draw 
support  from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  Tears 
tilled  every  eye.  but  no  one  had  tho  power  to  aid. 
While  wo  stood  around,  gazing  on  the  interesting 
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object,  then  on  each  other,  none  offered  to  speak, 
each  heart  was  no  full.  At  length  on©  of  General 
Moore's  staff-officers  camo  up,  and  desired  tho  in- 
fant to  bo  given  to  him.  He  rolled  it  in  his  cloak, 
amidst  the  blessings  of  ©very  spectator.  Never 
shall  I  efface  the  benevolence  of  his  look  from  my 
heart,  when  ho  said,  4  Unfortunate  infant !  you 
will  b©  my  futuro  car©.' 

From  the  few  remaining  waggons  wo  had  been 
able  to  bring  with  us,  women  and  children,  who 
had  hitherto  sustained,  without  perishing,  all  our 
aggravated  sufferings,  were  every  now  and  then 
laid  out  upon  the  snow,  frozen  to  death.  An  old 
tattered  blanket,  or  some  other  piece  of  garment, 
was  all  the  burial  that  was  given  them.  Tho 
soldiers  who  perished  lay  uncovered,  until  tho 
next  fall  of  snow,  or  heavy  drift,  concealed  their 
bodies. 

Amidst  scenes  like  these  we  arrived  at  Lugo. 
Here  wo  were  to  have  obtained  two  days'  rest ; 
but  fate  was  not  yet  weary  of  enjoying  our  mise- 
ries. On  our  arrival  I  tried  all  in  my  powor  to 
find  a  place  for  Donald.  Tho  best  I  could  find 
was  a  bakehouse  He  lay  down  in  ono  of  the 
baking  troughs ;  I  put  a  sack  over  him.  In  two 
minutes  the  steam  began  to  rise  out  of  tho  trough 
in  a  continued  cloud  ;  he  fell  asleep,  and  I  wont 
in  search  of  some  refreshment.  I  was  not  half  an 
hour  away,  when  I  returned  with  a  little  bread ; 
he  was  still  asleep,  and  as  dry  as  a  bone ;  I  was  : 
wet  as  mire.  I  felt  inclined  more  than  once  to  ' 
wake  him  ;  I  did  not,  but  lay  down  on  a  sack,  and 
fell  asleep.  I  awoke  before  him,  quite  dry.  There 
were  three  or  four  more  lying  down  on  the  floor 
beside  me,  asleep.  Mv  havrosack  had  been  rifled 
while  I  slept,  ana  my  little  store  of  bread  was  gone. 
It  was  vain  to  complain,  I  hod  no  resource.  Cau- 
tiously I  examined  those  around  mo  asleep,  but 
found  nothing.  Again  I  sallied  forth,  ana,  to 
my  great  joy,  1  sow  a  soldier  lying  unable  to  rise, 
he  was  so  drunk.  His  havrosack  seemed  pretty 
full :  I  went  to  him,  and  found  in  it  a  large  piece 
of  bedf  and  some  bread ;  I  scrupled  not  to  appro- 

Sriato  them  to  myself.    I  hastened  bock  to 
tonald,  and  we  had  a  good  meal  together.  I 
felt  stronger,  and  Donald  was  in  better  spirits. 

In  tho  affair  at  Fuentes  d'Onore  my  life  was 
most  wonderfully  preservod.  In  forcing  the 
French  through  the  town,  during  our  first  ad- 
vance, a  bayonet  went  through,  between  my  sido 
and  clothes,  to  my  knapsack,  which  stopped  its 
progress.  The  Frenchman  to  whom  the  bayonet 
belonged  fell,  pierced  by  a  musket-ball  from  my 
roar-rank  man.  Whilst  freeing  myself  from  the 
bayonet  n  ball  took  off  part  of  my  right-shouldor 
wing,  and  killed  my  rear-rank  man,  who  fell 
upon  me.  Narrow  as  this  escape  was,  I  felt  no 
uneasiness,  I  was  become  so  inured  to  danger 
and  fatigue 

During  this  day  the  loss  of  men  was  great. 
In  our  retreat  back  to  tho  town,  when  we  halted 
to  check  the  enemy,  who  boro  hard  upon  us  in 
their  attempts  to  break  our  line,  often  was  I 
obliged  to  stand  with  a  foot  upon  each  side  of  a 
wounded  man,  who  wrung  my  soul  with  prayers 
I  could  not  answer,  and  pierced  my  heart  with 
his  cries  to  bo  lifted  out  of  the  way  of  the  cavalry. 
While  my  heart  bled  for  them,  I  have  shaken 
them  rudely  off. 

Wo  kept  up  our  fire  until  long  after  dark. 
About  ono  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  got  four 
ounces  of  bread  served  out  to  each  man,  which 


had  been  collected  out  of  the  havresacks  of  the 
foot-guards.  After  the  firing  had  ceased  we 
began  to  search  through  tho  town,  and  found 
plenty  of  flour,  bacon,  and  sausage©,  on  which 
we  feasted  heartily,  and  lay  down  in  our  blankets, 
woaried  to  death.  My  shoulder  was  as  black  as 
a  coal  from  the  recoil  of  my  musket,  for  this 
day  I  had  fired  107  round  of  ball-cartridge. 
Sore  as  I  was,  I  slept  as  sound  as  a  top  till  I  was 
awakened  by  the  loud  call  of  the  bugle,  an  hour 
before  day. 

In  the  attack  upon  Toulouse  I  shall  ever  re- 
member an  adventure  that  happened  to  me 
towards  the  afternoon.  We  were,  in  extended 
order,  filing  and  retiring;  I  had  just  risen  to  run 
behind  my  file,  when  a  spent  shot  struck  me  on 
the  groin,  and  took  the  breath  from  me.  '  Goi 
receive  my  soul !'  I  said,  and  sat  down  quite 
resigned.  The  French  were  advancing  fast;  I 
laid  my  musket  down  and  gasped  for  breath  ;  I 
was  sick,  and  put  my  canteen  to  ray  head,  but 
could  not  taste  the  water:  however,  I  washed 
my  mouth,  and  grew  less  faint.  I  looked  to  my 
thigh,  and,  seeing  no  blood,  took  resolution  to  put 
my  hand  to  the  part  to  feel  the  wound.  My 
hand  was  unstained  by  blood,  but  the  part  woj 
so  painful  that  I  could  not  touch  it.  At  this 
moment  of  helplessness  the  French  came  up; 
one  of  them  made  a  charge  at  me,  as  I  aat  pile  as 
death.  In  another  moment  I  should  have  been 
transfixed,  had  not  his  next  man  forced  the  point 
past  mo :  '  Do  not  touch  the  good  Scot,'  said 
he,  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  mc,  added, 
'  Do  you  remember  me  Y  I  had  not  recovered 
my  breath  sufficiently  to  speak  distinctly;  I 
answered,  *  No.'  '  I  saw  you  at  S^bral/  he 
replied.  Immediately  I  recognised  him  to  be  a 
soldier  whose  life  I  had  saved  from  a  Portugn-^e, 
who  was  going  to  kill  him  as  he  lay  wounded. 
'Yes,  I  know  you,'  I  replied.  'God  bless  you!' 
cried  he,  and,  giving  jno  a  pancake  out  of  bis 
hat,  moved  on  with  his  fellows,  the  rear  of  whom 
took  my  knapsack  and  left  me  lying ;  I  had 
fallen  down  for  greater  security.  I  soon  recovered 
so  far  as  to  walk,  though  w'iih  pain,  and  joiael 
the  regiment  next  advance." 

The  writer  of  these  adventures  served  for  up- 
wards of  eight  years  in  the  hottest  of  tho  French 
war,  and  was  discharged,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  with  a  broken  constitution,  and  with- 
out a  shilling  in  the  world.  His  fate  affords  a 
useful  warning  to  those  who  delude  themselves 
with  ideas  of  tho  delights  of  a  soldier's  life. 


AN  ELEPHANT  IIUNT. 

Thb  following  narrative  is  extracted  from  a 
letter  received  a  few  voars  ago  from  a  British 
officer  stationed  at  tfhasgunge,  in  tho  Bast 
Indies  :— 

"  For  somo  days  before  our  arrival  at  A.  we 
had  intelligence  of  an  immense  wild  elephant 
being  in  a  largo  grass  swamp  within  five  miles  of 
us.  He  had  inhabited  tho  swamp  for  years,  and 
was  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  villagers,  many 
of  whom  ho  had  killed ;  ho  had  only  one  task, 
and  there  was  not  a  village  for  many  milt  s  round 
that  did  not  know  the  Burrah  ek  durt  ko  Hathce, 
or  tho  Large-toothed  Elephant;  and  one  of  oar 
party,  Colonel  8.,  had  the  year  before  been 
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charged,  and  his  elephant  put  to  the  right-about, 

by  tliis  famous  fellow.  We  determined  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  him  ;  and,  Accordingly,  the  third  day 
after  our  arrival,  started  in  the  morning,  muster* 
ing,  between  private  nnd  government  elephants, 
thirty-two,  but  seven  of  them  only  with  sports- 
men on  t  heir  lacks.  As  we  knew  that,  in  the  event 
cf  the  wild  one  charging,  he  would  probably  turn 
against -the  male  elephants,  the  drivers  of  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  were  armed  with  spears.  On 
our  way  to  the  swamp  we  shot  a  great  quantity 
of  different  sorts  of  game  that  got  up  before  tho 
line  of  elephants,  and  had  hardly  entered  it 
when,  in  consequence  of  ono  of  the  party  firing 
at  a  partridge,  we  saw  the  great  object  of  our 
expedition :  the  wild  olephant  got  up  out  of  some 
long  grass,  about  250  yards  before  us,  where 
he  stood  staring  at  us  and  tupping  his  huge  ears. 

We  immediately  made  a  line  of  the  elephants, 
with  sportsmen  in  the  centre,  and  wont  straight 
cp  to  him  until  within  130  yards,  when,  fearing 
be  was  going  to  turn  from  us,  all  tho  party  gave 
him  a  volley,  sotuo  of  us  firing  two,  three,  and 
four  barrels ;  he  turned  round,  and  mado  for  the 
middle  of  tho  swamp.  The  chase  uow  com- 
menced ;  and,  after  following  him  for  upwards  of 
a  mile,  with  our  elephants  up  to  their  bellies  in 
mud,  we  succeeded  in  turning  him  to  the  edgo  of 
the  swamp,  where  he  allowed  us  to  get  within 
eighty  varus  of  him  and  give  him  another  volley 
in  his  full  front,  on  which  he  made  a  grand  charge 
at  us,  but  fortunately  only  grazed  ono  of  the  pad 
elephants. 

lie  then  again  made  for  the  middle  of  the 
swamp,  throwing  up  blood  and  water  from  his 
trunk,  nnd  making  a  terrible  noise,  which  clear- 
ly showed  that  he  had  been  severely  wounded. 
"\Vo  followed  him,  and  were  obliged  to  swim 
r.ur  elephants  through  a  p:<co  of  deep  stagnant 
Avater,  occasionally  giving  shot,  when,  making  a 
«!op  in  pome  very  high  grass,  he  allowed  us  again 
to  come  within  Hixty  yards,  and  got  another  vol- 
loy,  on  which  lie  made  a  second  charge,  more 
furious  than  the  first,  but  was  prevented  making 
it  good  by  some  phots  tired  when  very  close  to  us, 
which  stunned  and  f(  rtunatcly  turned  him. 

lie  then  made  for  the  idgc  of  the  swamp  again, 
swimming  over  a  piece  of  water,  through  which 
we  followtd  with  considerable  difficulty,  our  pads 
and  howdnhs  having  become  much  heavier  from 
tho  soaking  they  hud  got  twice  before.  We  were 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  howdahs,  and  ono  of  the 
elephants  fairly  turned  over,  nnd  threw  the  rider 
ana  his  guns  into  the  water.  He  was  taken  off 
by  one  of  the  pad  elephants,  but  his  three  guns 
went  to  the  bottom.  This  accident  took  up  some 
1  ime,  during  which  the  wild  elephant  haa  made 
Lis  way  to  tho  edge  of  tho  swamp,  and  stood 
perfectly  still,  looking  at  us,  and  trumpeting  with 
Lis  trunk.  As  soon  as  we  got  all  to  right*  wo 
again  advanced,  with  tho  elephants  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  in  the  full  expectation  of  a  desporatc 
charge,  nor  were  wo  mistaken. 

The  animal  now  allowed  us  to  come  within 
forty  yards  of  him,  when  we  took  a  very  de- 
liberate aim  at  his  head.  On  receiving  tho 
fire  he  made  a  most  furious  charge,  in  tho  act  of 
which,  when  withing  ten  yards,  he  fell  dead,  from 
receiving  his  mortal  wound,  which,  on  examin- 
ation, proved  to  be  a  small  ball  from  a  Joe  Man- 
ton  gun  over  tho  left  eye,  tho  only  one,  of  thirty- 
one,  that  he  had  received  in  his  head :  it  was  found 


to  have  entered  the  brain.  When  down  he  mea- 
sured in  height  twelve  feet  four  inches  ;  in  length, 
from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  top  of  the  head,  six- 
teen feet ;  and  ten  feet  round  tho  neck.    He  had 
upwards  of  eighty  balls  in  his  body.    His  tusk, 
when  taken  out,  weighed  thirty-six  pounds,  and, 
when  compared  with  the  tusks  of  the  tamo  ones, 
was  considered  small  for  the  size  of  the  animal. 
After  he  foil  a  number  of  the  villagers  came  about 
j  us,  and  were  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  their  formid- 
t  able  enemy,  and  assured  us  that  within  the  last 
1  four  or  five  years  he  had  killed  nearly  fifty  men ; 
'  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  tho  mischief  ho  had  oc- 
j  casioned  was  the  only  thing  that  could  reconcilo 
Uj*  to  the  death  of  so  noblo  an  animal.    We  were 
just  three  hours  from  tho  time  wo  first  saw  him 
until  ho  fell ;  and,  what  added  much  to  the  grati- 
fication of  tho  day,  we  had  not  a  singlo  accident 
to  man  or  elephant,  excepting  Captain  P.'s  up- 
sot." 


AFLOAT  AND  ASIIORE: 

A  COLLECTIOX  OF 
THE  INQUISITOR  OUTWITTED. 

When  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Pye  was 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  ho  received  a  letter 
from  shore  statin that  the  unhappy  writer  was 
by  birth  an  Englishman ;  that,  ltaving  been  a 
voyage  to  Spain,  he  was  enticed,  while  there,  to 
become  a  Catholic,  and  in  process  of  timo  was 
mnde  a  member  of  the  Inquisition  ;  that,  having 
witnessed  the  abominable  wickedness  and  bar- 
barities of  tho  Inquisitors,  his  heart  recoiled  at 
having  embraced  a  religion  so  horribly  cruel  and 
so  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God ;  that  ho  was 
stung  with  remorse  to  think,  if  his  parents  know 
what  and  where  ho  was,  their  hearts  would  break 
with  grief;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  escape  if 
he  (the  captain}  would  send  a  boat  on  shore  at 
such  a  timo  ana  place,  but  begged  secrecy,  since 
if  his  intentions  were  discovered  ho  would  be 
immediately  assassinated. 

The  captain  returned  for  answer  that  he  could 
not  with  propriety  send  a  boat,  but  ho  would  re- 
ceive the  writer  on  board  as  a  British  subject,  and 
protect  him. 

On  the  disappearance  of  tho  Englishman  there 
was  soon  raised  a  hue  and  cry,  and  he  was  followed 
to  the  ship.  A  holy  inquisitor  demanded  him, 
but  ho  was  refused.  Another,  in  the  name  of 
his  Holiness  tho  Pope,  claimed  him,  but  tho 
captain  did  not  know  him  or  any  other  master 
except  his  own  sovereign,  King  George.  At 
length  a  third  holy  brother  approached.  The 
young  man  recognised  him  at  a  distance,  and  in 
terror  ran  to  the  captain,  entreating  him  not  to  bo 
deceived,  for  ho  was  the  most  false,  wicked,  and 
cruel  monster  in  all  the  Inquisition.  He  was  in- 
troduced, however,  tho  young  man  being  present, 
and  to  obtain  his  object  began  with  bitter  accusa- 
tions against  him,  then  ho  attempted  to  flutter  tho 
captain,  and  lastly  offered  him  a  sum  of  money  to 
resign  him.  Tho  captain  said  his  offer  was  very 
handsome,  and  if  what  ho  affirm od  were  true  the 
person  in  question  was  unworthy  of  the  English 
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name  or  of  his  protection.  The  holy  brother 
was  elated :  he  thought  his  errand  was  done. 

While  drawing  his  purse-strings  tho  captain 
inquired  what  punishment  would  be  inflicted  on 
tho  young  man.  Ho  replied  that,  as  his  offences 
were  great,  it  was  likely  his  punishment  would  be 
exemplar}-.  The  captain  asked  if  he  thought  he 
would  be  burnt  in  a  dry  pan.  He  replied,  that 
must  be  determined  by  the  Holy  Inquisition,  but 
it  was  not  improbable.  The  captain  then  ordered 
the  great  copper  to  be  heated,  but  no  water  to  be 
put  into  it.  All  this  while  the  young  man  stood 
trembling,  uncertain  whether  he  was  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  avarice  or  the  superstition  of  tho 
captain.  Tho  cook  soon  announced  that  the  ordors 
were  executed.  M  Then  I  command  you  to  take 
this  fellow,"  pointing  to  the  inquisitor,  "  and  fry 
him  alive  in  the  copper." 

This  unexpected  command  thunder-struck  tho 
holy  father ;  alarmed  for  himself,  he  rose  to  be 
gono.  Tho  cook  began  to  bundle  him  away. 
"  Oh !  good  captain !  good  captain !  spare — spore 
me,  my  good  captain  !'  M  Have  him  away !"  said 
the  captain.  "  Oh !  no,  my  good  captain !"  "Havo 
him  away  !"  said  the  captain.  "I'll  toach  him  to 
attempt  to  bribo  a  British  commander  to  sacri- 
fice the  life  of  an  Englishman  to  gratify  a  herd 
of  bloody  men."  Down  the  inquisitor  fell  on  his 
knee*,  and  offered  the  captain  all  his  money, 
promising  never  to  return  if  ho  would  let  him  go. 
When  the  captain  had  sufficiently  alarmed  him 
he  dismissed  him,  warning  him  never  to  como 
again  on  such  an  errand.  The  young  man  thus 
happily  delivered  fell  upon  his  knees  before  tho 
captain,  and  wished  a  thousand  blessings  on  his 
brave  and  noble  deliverer. 

A  RUSSIAN  MOTHER. 

It  seems  that  the  maintenance  of  military 
fidelity  and  disciplino  was  to  tho  lato  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia  an  object  for  which  all 
human  ties  may  well  be  sacrificed.  In  March, 
1837,  a  woman  named  Maria  Nihoforocona,  the 
widow  of  a  peasant,  received  a  letter  from  hor 
son  Novik,  a  soldier  in  the  stationary  battalion 
of  Tambow.  In  this  letter  the  son  stated  that 
the  barbarous  treatment  which  he  and  others 
endured  at  tho  hands  of  the  regimental  officers 
had  driven  him  to  the  resolution  of  deserting 
from  a  service  into  which  ho  had  been  forced  at 
the  first,  and  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  dato 
of  his  communication  he  hoped  to  see  and  cm- 
brace  his  mother.  The  first  thing  done  by  the 
mother  on  receipt  of  this  letter  was  to  carry 
it  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who,  aston- 
ished at  the  unnatural  conduct  of  the  woman, 
sent  her  away  without  taking  any  steps  in  consc- 

Suence  of  the  disclosure.  Some  days  later  tho 
eserter  arrived  at  tho  dwelling  of  his  mother, 
who  received  him  with  open  arms  and  loaded  him 
with  caresses.  But  she  took  an  opportunity  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  go  to  the  police  officer,  to 
whom  she  delivered  up  tho  child  to  whom  she 
had  given  birth,  and  whom  she  had  nursed  at  her 
breast.  Compelled  by  his  duty,  the  governor 
addressed  a  detailed  report  of  the  case  to  the 
emperor. 

Nicholas  received  the  matter  differently  from 
the  governor ;  the  autocrat  issued  an  ukase  de- 
creeing a  silver  medal  to  Maria  Nihoforocona 
with  these  words  engraved  on  it — "  Devotion  to 
tho  Throne."    This  medal  was  to  be  suspended  | 


from  her  neck  by  tho  ribbon  of  tho  order  of  St. 
Anne,  and  the  woman  was  further  secured  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  against  the  chances  of  want.  It 
was  moreover  decreed  that  tho  circumstances  of 
tho  case  should  be  published  in  all  the  journals 
I  of  the  empire,  that  its  subjects  might  imitate  this 
examplo  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  throne. 

The  young  soldier,  in  accordance  with  the 
military  regulations  of  Russia,  was  subjected  to 
the  knout,  and  died  under  the  blows.  The  un- 
natural i»arcnt  wore  the  decoration  assigned  to 
her  with  as  much  pride  as  if  she  had  won  it  by 
tho  most  virtuous  action. 

TUB  BRAVEST  OF  TUB  REGIMENT. 

After  having  gained  tho  battle  of  Wagrara 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  occupied  himself  with  re- 
viewing his  troops  and  distributing  among  them 
honourable  rewards.  One  old  and  bravo  regi- 
ment of  the  line  was  drawn  out  before  him  for 
this  purpose,  his  custom  being  to  examine  every 
corps  individually  under  the  guidance  of  the 
officers.  After  having  formed  the  regiment  into 
columns  Napoleon  entered  among  the  ranks,  and 
bestowed  praises  and  decorations  on  all  who  ap- 
peared worthy  of  them.  Five  hours  he  spent  in 
I  this  occupation,  and  at  length,  when  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  not  one  man's  claim  had  been 
overlooked,  he  finished  by  saying  aloud  to  the 
colonel,  "  Now  present  to  me  the  bravest  soldi* r 
in  your  whole  regiment."  In  some  cases  this 
might  have  been  a  difficult  matter;  it  did  not 
appear  so  now.  The  colonel  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  but  the  question  was  caught  by  the 
soldiers,  and  one  universal  answer  came  from  the 
ranks:  "Morio!  Corporal  Mono !"  was  the  cry. 
The  colonel  approved  of  the  decision,  and  Mono 
was  called  forward.  He  was  still  a  voung  man, 
but  embrowned  by  service,  and  he  already  wore 
on  his  person  three  badges  of  merit  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Napoleon  looked  at 
him  attentively.  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  you  have 
Been  service."  "Fifteen  years,  my  emperor," 
.  replied  Morio ;  "  sixteen  campaigns,  and  ten 
wounds,  not  to  speak  of  contusions."  "  How 
many  great  battles  ?"  asked  the  emperer.  "  Sire, 
I  was  at  your  heels  at  the  bridge  of  Areola ;  I 
was  the  first  man  who  entered  Alexandria ;  it  was 
1  who  gave  you  my  knapsack  for  your  pillow  at 
the  bivouac  of  Ulm,  when  40,000  Austrian* 
capitulated ;  I  took  five  hussars  prisoners  on  the 
dav  of  Austerlitz :  it  was  I  who  served  vou— " 
"Hold;  it  is  well,  very  well.  Morio,  I  name 
you  baron  of  the  empire,  and  to  that  title  I  add 
an  hereditary  gift  of  5000  francs  a  year."  Accla- 
mations rose  anew  from  the  soldiery.  "  Ah !  my 
emperor,"  said  Morio, "  this  is  too  great  a  reward 
for  me,  and  I  will  not  play  the  usurer  with  your 
bounty.  None  of  my  companions,  while  I  have 
it,  shall  want  food  or  clothing."  Morio  only 
quitted  the  service  when  his  master  fell,  and,  in 
spite  of  that  change,  continued  to  enjoy  the 
emperor's  gift.  He  kept  his  word  to  his  com- 
pinions.  No  old  soldier  in  the  department  to 
which  ho  retired  wanted  wherewithal  to  drink 
the  health  of  Napoleon. 

A  hypocrite's  death. 

During  the  Mahratta  war  a  British  soldier 
who  was  one  night  on  duty  in  the  quarter- cuani 
requested  a  comrade  to  shoot  him  through  the 
arm,  so  that  ho  might  be  disabled  from  military 
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service.  It  was  arranged  that  tho  principal 
was  to  go  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  tent, 
when  the  comrade  was  to  fire ;  he  did  bo,  hut  the 
ball,  instead  of  disabling  an  arm,  passed  through 
the  body,  and  occasioned  instant  death. 


£alts  of  tyt  (amp  Jfire  anb  tht 

(Quarter-gtfk. 
♦ 

LIFE  AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
RANDOM  PHIL. 

By  W.  H.  HlLLYARD.  Author  of  "  T*l«  In  the  Cola." 
chapter  xxvii.  (continued.) 

At  that  moment  tho  inner  door  opened,  and  a 
tall  graceful  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  with  a  long 
white  veil  fastened  to  her  glossy  black  hair, 
hanging  partly  over  her  head  ond  showing  by 
contrast  tho  warm  complexion  of  her  skin,  entered 
the  cabin. 

As  she  approached  the  sofa  to  tako  the  place 
Louise  made  for  her  she  cast  a  look  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  terror  to  the  ceiling,  through  which 
the  altercation  Bccmed  to  come,  and  asked  in 
broken  English  what  was  tho  meaning  of  tho 
angry  voices. 

Before  the  question  could  be  answered  a  sen- 
tence from  the  deck  sent  a  quick  shudder  through 
the  frame  of  Louise.  Clasping  the  Spanish  girl  to 
her  heart,  she  bent  her  head  upon  her  bosom  in 
silent  anguish,  whilo  Maria,  with  a  look  of  loath- 
ing and  disgust,  fell  at  tho  feet  of  her  mistress, 
and,  flinging  on  arm  round  the  waist  of  either 
girl,  gave  vent  to  a  succession  of  gasping  sobs. 

Leaving  the  three  unhappy  girls  locked  in  a 
mutual  embrace,  we  will  proceed  to  the  deck  and 
explain  the  cause  of  their  sudden  grief  and  alarm. 

u  Was  that  six  bells  that  beat  last,  Josh  ?"  de- 
manded Nixon,  rising  from  a  long  and  moody 
nurvey  of  tho  water,  and  striding  up  to  the  bin- 
nacle, whero  the  toll  Yankee  was  at  tho  moment 
standing. 

Time  and  frequent  encounters  both  on  land 
and  sea  had  by  no  means  improved  the  features 
of  this  morose  and  drunken  ruffian,  which, 
always  cruel  and  revengeful,  were  mado  still 
more  repulsive  by  two  or  three  deep  scars  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  countenance,  while  his  beard 
had  by  neglect  expanded  into  a  very  forest  of 
hairy  scrub.  But  ii  his  features  and  manners  had 
not  benefited  by  time,  his  costume  had  certainly 
improved  in  a  marvellous  degree.  Equipped  in 
leggings  of  gilded  leather,  white  cotton  breeches, 
ornamented  vest,  and  open  jacket  thickly  set  with 
bullion  buttons,  with  a  crimson  skull-cap  and 
gold  tassel,  he  aped  the  nationality  of  the  Greek 
pirate.  And,  lest  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to 
his  real  character,  the  rich  silk  scarf  that  circled 
his  loins  was  stuck  round  with  yataghans  and 
a  double  brace  of  silver-mounted  pistols. 

"  I'm  cursed  if  I  know.  I'm  just  up  from  tho 
bread-room,"  was  the  unceremonious  reply  of  the 
dandified  ruffian  to  the  question  nut  to  mm. 

"  Or  tho  spirit-room,  which  ?"  demanded  Nixon, 
with  an  insolent  look  at  his  companion  and 
second  mate. 

"  Has  your  hair  growed  into  your  lugs  that 
you  can't  hear?"  rejoined  Josh,  returning  for 
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the  insolent  a  defiant  stnro.  "  I  said  the  bread- 
room." 

«  By—"  but  with  an  effort  mastering  the  oath 
that  rose  so  glibly  to  his  tongue,  Nixon  deman- 
ded, with  ill-suppressed  resentment,  "  Is  this 
your  watch  Y* 

44  No,"  was  the  surly  reply. 

"  Who  has  charge  of  tho  deck,  then  :" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  But  if  it  isn't  me,  nor 
yet  you,  it  won't  be  hard  to  guess  who  it  is,  see- 
ing there's  only  threo  of  us  for  that  duty." 

Before  tho  Yankee  had  concluded  Nixon  had 
bent  his  body  forward,  and,  shielding  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  was  intently  gazing  ahead  of  the 
felucca,  his  face,  as  he  did  so,  growing  hideous 
under  the  workings  of  rising  passion. 

With  a  frightful  oath,  he  sprang  on  the  gun- 
wale, and,  grasping  the  shrouds,  took  a  long  and 
steady  look  at  tho  object  that  had  attracted  his 
attention. 

44  Oh !  you  are  there,  aro  you,  you  loafing 
skulk?"  Nixon  exclaimed,  springing  down  as 
Dick,  one  of  his  earliest  chums,  rose  from  tho 
deck,  where  he  hnd  been  sleeping.  •  *'  You  aro  a 
nice  lubber  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  deck,  and 
then  go  to  sleop  in  your  watch  and  never  set  so 
much  as  a  look-out." 

44  What  was  the  use  ?  There  was  nothing  to 
look  out  for,  and  the  hands  were  sleepy  ;  at  least, 
I  was." 

44  It's  a  lie,  you  lazy  thief.  A  cruiser  might  have 
borne  down  on  us,  or  that  infernal  plague  Phil 
in  his  schooner  might  have  crept  on  us  unawares 
and  poured  in  a  broadside  before — " 

"  What's  the  uso  of  jawing  away  at  such  cussed 
humbug?  The  cow  might  have  jumped  over  tho 
moon,  for  that  matter,"  retorted  Dick,  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
all  the  men  on  dock. 

"  By  the  Lord,  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  through 
the  head  who  dares  to  laugh  at  me!"  shouted 
Nixon,  furious  with  passion,  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  girdle  and  cocking  it  in  the  mate's  face. 

"  Two,  and  perhaps  moro,  can  play  at  that 
game,  you  hairy  thief,"  cried  Dick,  also  drawing 
a  pistol  and  calmly  levelling  it  at  his  skipper. 
44  What  are  you  making  all  this  blaring  noise 
about  ?  Havo  you  been  sucking  the  monkey 
till  you  have  addled  the  bit  of  brains  Nature 
shirked  you  off  with  f" 

"  You  cursed  mutinous  dog,  if  there  wasn't 
work  in  hand  I'd  think  no  more  of  shooting  you 
or  your  chums,"  glancing  savagely  at  Josh,  •*  than 
I  would  so  many  mad  dogs.  What  does  it  mean? 
Why,  that  while  you  slept  a  prize  might  have  es- 
caped us.  Look  there,  you  bullying  fool ;  there's 
a  lubberly  brig  with  a  rich  cargo  and  lots  of  pas- 
sengers just  walking  into  our  very  jaws,  and  not 
a  blessed  soul  on  board  to  sight  her  but  me." 

By  my  soul,  tho  skipper's  right,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  crew.  "  A  well-built  brig,  with  a  cargo 
of  tea  and  silk.  There's  lots  of  pickings  on  those 
ribs,  boys.  Como,  Dick,  don't  stand  surly  there; 
lend  a  hand  and  let's  get  ready." 

44  Shut  up,  you  idiot,  and  mind  what  concerns 
you.  As  to  the  brig,  let  Nix  tako  her  himself ; 
1  shan't  move  a  peg." 

M  What's  that  you  say  ?"  shouted  Nixon,  rush- 
ing back  from  the  side,  where  he  had  gone  to  ex- 
amino  the  approaching  craft.  44 1  command  hero, 
and  I'll  bo  obeyed.  You  won't  work  ?  You  won't 
lend  a  hand,  you  mutinous  liar  and  dog  ?  Then 
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take  that,  and  that,"  striking  Dick  savagely  on 
the  head  and  face  with  the  muz/le  of  his  pistol. 

"  No,  no,  Dick  ;  be  quiet,"  exclaimed  the  Yan- 
kee, grasping  his  friend's  hand,  as,  furious  with 
pain  and  passion,  he  cocked  his  pistol  and  made  a 
hound  to  discharge  it  through  Nixon's  head. 
"Don't  be  a  fool,  Dick ;  business  first  and  pleasure 
afterward-,  as  the  hangman  said  when  he  took 
his  breakfast  before  turning  ofT  his  man.  Let's 
take  the  prize  first  and  settle  the  dispute  after- 
wards." 

"I'll  hare  it  so  far  settled  first  that  there 
,  shall  be  no  doubt  about  it  when  the  work's  done, 
or  I'll  not  lend  a  hand,"  replied  Dick,  wiping  the 
blood  off  hi*  face. 

"  You  will  have  and  you  won't?  I'll  make  no 
terms  with  mutineers.  It's  as  I  pleas?,  not  as 
you  will,  Maxtor  Dick,"  rejoined  Nixon.  "  I  shall 
agree  to  nothing." 

"  Oh !  yes  yon  will,  skipper,"  added  Josh,  with 
a  calm  but  pi rnif leant  smile. 

"  Why  will  I,  eh,  my  man  ?"  ho  retorted,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  Because  it  will  bo  better  for  you,  won't  it, 
lids:"  the  Yankee  asked,  turning  to  tho  men 
standing  round. 

44 1  should  say  so.  Every  man  for  his  rights," 
responded  the  hands,  even  the  man  at  tho  helm 
#pe«king  affirmatively. 

"  May  an  eternal  ciuvo  light  on  vou  all  !" 
Nixon  muttered  between  hi*  teeth.  Then,  as- 
suming an  indifferent  attitude,  he  asked, 44  Well, 
w  hat  is  it  vou  wont  settled  f" 

44  Out  with  it ;  tell  him,  Dick,"  urged  Josh,  as 
there  was  a  momentary  pause. 

44 1  wants  my  share  or  tho  cruise." 

11  What  do  you  say  :"  inquired  Nixon,  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of  the  words. 

44  My  hhare  of  tho  boat,  then,  if  you  ore  so 
thundering  deaf,"  replied  Dick  in  a  louder  tone 
of  voice;  44  two-tenths  of  the  rhino  and  one-third 
of  the  women.  And  I  wants  my  money,  and  my 
gal  Maria  to-morrow  morning ;  for  I  means  to  cry 
off  tho  ship's  books.  When  that's  settled  I  mean 
to  take  the  chango  out  of  your  flguro-hcad  for 
these  two  blows  o'  yourn,"  and  ho  touched  his 
bleeding  scalp  and  disfigured  face. 

44  That's  the  ticket,  Dick,  and  to  which  this 
critter,  as  was  riz  in  the  £7-nited  States,  and  is 
k  no  wed  aboard  as  Josh  the  Yankee,  cries  ditto. 
I  gives  warning,  too,  skipper,  that  I  wants  my 
two-teuths  also,  and  my  gal,  the  one  called  Donna 
Inez,  with  all  her  togs  and  fixin's.    You  hears  ?" 

44  What  if  I  refuse  and  say  you  shan't  have 
either  money  or  women  ?  Besides,  I  haven't  made 
up  my  mind  yet  which  or  how  many  I  mean  to 
keep  for  myself,"  replied  Nixon,  with  all  his 
former  swaggering  indolence. 

44  Why,  what  an  avaricious  shirking  liar  you 
are!"  vociferated  Dick.  41  Didn't  you  bargain 
from  the  first  that  vou  was  to  havo  tho  captain's 
daughter  ?  And  what  was  it  kept  us  from  taking 
her  for  ourselves  but  the  promise  wo  made  that 
you  was  to  have  her  and  tho  schooner  for  your 
share,  and  the  next  women  were  to  be  our  lot  P 
And  now  you  ain't  content — " 

44  Stow  that,  and  attend  to  business,  you 
grumbling  fools,"  exclaimed  tho  man  who  had 
bef.-re  spoken  to  Dick.  44  Hero  comes  tho  prize, 
walking  right  down  your  throats,  and  nobody  to 
open  his  mouth  for  a  bite.  If  you  want  sweet- 
hearts I'm  blest  if  there  ain't  enough  yonder  to 


give  one  to  every  hand  on  board,"  pointing  to 

some  female  dresses  seen  on  the  brig. 

44  She's  a  queer -rigged  critter  o*  a  craft,"  ob- 
served the  yankee.  44  She's  bin  in  rouph  weather, 
I  should  take  it,  looking  at  her  patched  sails. 
What's  that  ?  Why,  I'm  blest  if  it  ain't  a  fiddle 
they've  got  aboard  j  and  only  look  at  the  bonnets 
and  shawls." 

44  How  lucky  it  was  we  had  no  swxms  out !" 
muttered  Nixon  as  he  went  forward  to  the 
hatchway  that  led  to  the  hold,  where  the  swarm 
of  Dyaks  were  congregated.  Giving  a  few  hasty 
words  to  their  chief  to  be  in  readiness,  he  returned 
to  the  gunwale  just  as  the  brig 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. — A  rr.ISOKEB  STILL. 


Nixon  had  hardly  taken  his  stand  when  a  i 
appeared  in  the  bows  of  the  strange  brig,  and, 
with  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  hailed  the  felucca 
with  the  usual  question  of  name,  nationality,  and 
whither  bound,  nil  of  which  having  ben  satis- 
factorily answered,  and  similar  queries  replied  to 
by  the  brig,  tho  Scotchman  inquired — 

44  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  piratical  schooner 
about  these  waters  ?  I  have  heard  awfu'  tales 
about  her  at  Singapore.  I  shudna  like  to  cons 
athwart  her  hawse,  I  can  assure  you,  Master 
Green,  for  I've  a  fine  cargo  and  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers, colonists  going  to  Moreant  Bsr.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  ye  say  there  are  no  sich  blackgarts 
in  these  latitudes.  But  I'm  saying,  Captain 
Green,  hae  ye  sic  a  thing  to  spare  as  a  " 
twa  o'  rice  t  Some  o'  the  bairns  want  a  < 
diet,  ye  see." 

44  Rice  ?  Oh !  yes,  you  shall  have  a  sack  if  you 
like,"  replied  Nixon  gaily. 

44  Thank  ye  kindly,  and  I'll  gie  ye  a  keg  o' 
whisky  in  exchange.  Stop  a  wee;  I'll  just  put 
the  brig  round,  and  then  ye  can  come  on  board, 
and  we  11  hae  a  glass  thegither." 

44  We  don't  meet  with  suoh  a  thundering  fool 
as  this  every  day,"  observed  Nixon  to  his  crew, 
as  tho  Scotch  skipper  disappeared  to  give  direc- 
tions for  bringing  round  tho  brig  so  as  to  place 
the  vessels  gunwale  to  gunwale.  44  Every  man 
get  his  pistol  and  cutlass  ready.  Haul  up  that 
sock  of  hay,  and  all  of  you  be  ready  to  follow  me. 
No  palaver,  remember,  but  cut  down  all  before 
you  at  once." 

While  tho  crew  had  been  arming  themselves 
and  this  brief  direction  was  given  the  brig  had 
slowly  wore  round,  and  was  gradually  getting 
opposite  the  felucca,  though  nearly  a  dozen  fathoms 
oir.  A  man  appearing  in  the  forechains  with  a 
coil  of  rope  plainly  indicated  the  intention  of  the 
Scotchman  to  lash  the  vessels  together,  a  mcasurr 
that  made  Nixon  rub  his  hands  and  chuckle  wirh 
excess  of  delight. 

44  Now,  my  lad,"  shouted  Nixon,  holding  up 
his  arms  to  cateh  the  expected  coil. 

At  that  moment  two  sheets  of  firo  leaped  from 
tho  brig's  side,  followed  by  a  terrific  explosiea. 
Twenty  feet  of  the  midships  of  the  felucca  were 
torn  away,  flinging  the  craft  on  her  beam-end*, 
and  filling  the  air  with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of 
tho  maimed  and  dying.  Plunging  forward,  the 
brig  was  brought  round  to  the  felucca's  rtt 
and  as  she  rolled  over  on  her  keel  her  swii 
swept  tho  deck  from  stem  to  stem  with  its  i 
of  grape  and  canister. 
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While  some  raado  fast  the  felucca  to  the  brig, 
Philip,  followed  by  Ben,  tho  boatswain,  Manner* 
in- .  and  a  dozen  hands,  sprang  on  the  pirate'* 
deck  and  drove  those  of  tho  crew  who  still  lived 
before  thera.  He  then  left  the  deck  to  his  com- 
rades, sprang  down  to  tho  cabin,  dashed  open  the 
locked  door  with  his  foot,  and  tho  next  moment 
folded  tho  almost  fainting  Louise  to  his  heart. 

"To  the  deck!  to  tho  dock!  Tho  felucca  is 
sinking!"  he  cried,  as  in  their  terror  the  girls 
ran  hither  and  thither. 

Having  hurried  Donna  Inez  and  Maria  to  the 
companion,  ho  followed  them  with  Louiso  on  his 
arm,  and  committed  the  Spanish  lady  to  the  care 
of  Dill,  while  Ben  took  Maria,  and,  with  her  at 
bis  side,  was  soon  fighting  with  two  Malays  at 
once,  for  numbers  had  contrived  to  reach  the  deck, 
though  the  majority  were  being  drowned  in  tho 
bold. 

Though  firmly  grasping  Louise  with  one  arm, 
Phil  parried  a  sudden  assault  from  a  Dyak  with 
the  other,  and  contrived  with  his  left  hand  to  use 
bis  revolver  with  such  effect  that  Bcu  was  speedily 
relieved  of  both  his  enemies.  To  stretch  his  own 
antagonist  on  the  deck  with  his  cutlass  wan  the 
work  of  only  a  moment.  His  rolcase,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
fight  near  him,  Bill  had  just  turnca  to  take  the 
Spanish  lady  on  board  tho  Avenger,  when  Josh, 
catching  sight  of  the  movement,  rushed  forward 
to  recover  the  prize  ho  had  designed  for  himself, 
and  at  tho  same  timo  punish  her  protector.  Bill, 
however,  was  too  quick  for  him ;  parrying  tho  j 
blow,  he  returned  it  with  such  good  effect  that 
the  sword  flew  out  of  the  Yankee's  hand  and  fell 
fax  off  in  the  sea,  on  which  the  boatswain  raised 
his  leg  and  gave  his  antagonist  so  unexpected  a 
thrust  with  his  foot  that  no  staggered  back  and 
fell  at  full  length  along  the  bamboo  deck. 

"O  Lord!  Merciful  —  oh !  "  shrieked  tho 
American,  as  four  or  fivo  crcses  woro  thrust 
through  his  body  by  the  struggling  and  drown- 
ing Dyaks  in  tho  hold. 

TVhile  this  had  been  taking  place  with  Bill  and 
the  Yankee  a  far  more  protracted  struggle  was 

King  on  between  Ben  and  his  mortal  enemy 
ck.  Dick,  a  taller  and  much  more  powerful 
man  than  his  opponent,  was  actuated  by  jealousy, 
which  every  action  of  Maria,  as  she  clung  to  hor 
protector,  served  to  intensify,  and  also  by  a  general 
dislike  for  Ben,  as  tho  friend  of  Phil,  whom  he 
hated  with  a  deadly  animosity.  Knowing  his 
strength,  he  felt  suro  of  victory,  and  was  confi- 
dent of  being  able  to  possess  himself  of  the  coveted 
prize.  Hence  ho  rained  his  blows  fast  and  fu- 
rious, in  the  hope  of  soon  tiring  out  his  antag- 
onist. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ben  was  inflamed  with  an 
implacable  rescntmont  against  Dick  for  his  uni- 
form hatred  of  Phil,  and  fur  his  share  of  tho 
cruelty  in  the  boat  when  ho  volunteorcd  to  throw 
Philip  ovor.  no  hated  him,  too,  for  many  sneers 
at  himself,  but  most  of  all  for  his  presumption 
towards  Maria.  He  had  long  anticipated  their 
meeting,  and,  to  counteract  Dick's  auvantago  in 

?>int  of  strength,  had  taken  many  lessons  from 
hil  in  the  uso  of  tho  cutlass,  which  ho  could 
now  wield  with  a  skill  little  inforior  to  his  master. 
Only  that  morning  ho  had  devoted  an  hour  to 
grinding  and  putting  a  sharp  point  on  the  trusty 
blade,  and  it  was  with  a  confident  laugh  of  deri- 


sion that  he  parried  every  blow  and  thrust  so  vin- 
dictively showered  about  his  head  and  body. 

a  Avast,  there,  Dick,  a  minute ;  and  if  you  ain't 
a  coward,  as  I  knows  you  to  be  a  bully,  you  won't 
take  any  advantage  while  I'm  shifting  ballast." 
Then,  addressing  Maria,  who,  sheltered  by  his 
left  arm,  clung  round  his  neck,  he  said — 

"  I  say,  darling,  you  just  step  round  into  my 
wake  and  lay  hold  of  my  belt,  and  then,  having 
both  hands  free,  I'll  soon  polish  off  this  ugly 
piece  of  poods." 

As  Maria  placed  herself  behind  him  and  grasped 
his  belt  Ben  gave  a  hitch  and  a  shrug  to  bis 
arms,  and,  with  an  exclamation  of,  11  Now,  you 
beggar,  come  on  again,"  renewed  tha  fight. 

Dick  was  by  no  means  slow  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge: springing  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
and  being  no  longer  afraid  of  injuring  tho  girl, 
he  dealt  blow  and  thrust  with  incredible  velocity. 

Twice  had  Ben's  point  ploughed  red  gashes 
along  his  arms,  but,  undeterred  by  wounds,  ho 
pressed  so  hardly  on  his  opponent  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  ground  and  stagger  back. 

"  Ha !  ha !  I  havo  you  now !"  shouted  Dick, 
springing  clear  from  the  deck  ;  and,  grasping  his 
sword  with  both  hands,  he  aimed  a  tremendous 
blow  at  tho  other's  head;  but,  his  foot  slipping, 
and  Ben  swerving  aside,  he  fell  forward  on  his 
knee,  and  Ben's  sword  transfixed  his  throat. 
Maria  gave  a  shriek  ns  tho  blood  gushed  forth, 
ani  Hen,  turning  quickly,  caught  her  sinking 
form  in  his  arms. 

For  half  a  minute  tho  body  of  tho  pirate  re- 
mained firm  on  ono  knee,  and  twice  tho  muscles 
of  the  arms  attempted  to  raiso  the  sword  from  the 
deck ;  then  the  widely-dilated  eyes  closed,  tho 
open  jaws  shut,  and  the  body  rolled  over  on  tho 
deck,  and  with  one  quick  shuddor  sank  into  tho 
quietude  of  death. 

Catching  up  Maria  in  his  arms,  Bon  hurried  to 
tho  stern  of  the  felucca,  climbed  tho  sido  of  tho 
Avenger,  and  placed  his  burden  in  the  arms  of  the 
donna ;  then,  swinging  down  again  on  tho  deck 
of  tho  pirate,  ho  was  soon  hotly  engaged  sboulder 
to  sboulder  with  his  messmates,  who  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  reach  their  commander  and 
Bill,  who,  with  Louise  behind  her  luvcr,  were  con- 
tending on  the  other  sido  of  the  deck  with  Nixon, 
two  of  his  crow,  and  four  or  Ave  yclline  Dyaks. 

"  Look  to  the  poor  skipper,  lads,  and  cut  thetn 
down !"  cried  Ben,  fighting  like  a  lion. 

But  the  Dyaks,  who  hau  cut  a  way  through  tho 
bamboo  canes,  were  each  moment  crawling  half 
drowned  on  deck,  and,  with  a  total  disregard  of 
life,  flung  themselves  on  their  enemies,  rendering 
it  almost  impossible  for  thorn  to  reach  their  chief. 

"  One  push  more,  and  altogether,  lads  !"  cried 
Ben.  At  that  moment  the  bows  of  tho  felucca 
disappeared,  sho  gave  a  violent  lurch  to  star- 
board, and,  as  by  magic,  tho  band  of  infuriated 
Dyaks  were  rolled  into  tlio  sea,  or  fell  back  with 
despairing  yells  into  the  hold,  which  was  now  a 
complete  woll  of  water. 

With  a  shout,  Ben  led  his  party  to  the  rescuo 
of  their  captain,  but,  sh  >rt  as  was  tho  distance, 
fate  ordained  tho  relief  should  come  too  late.  A 
blow  on  tho  head  stretched  Bill  insensiblo  on  tho 
deck,  and  in  his  fall  ho  drove  Phil  soino  feet  from 
his  position,  whose  sword,  at  tho  samo  moment, 
was  shivered  to  tho  handle  in  guarding  a  savage 
blow  from  Nixon. 

Without  pausing  to  follow  up  his  success, 
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Nixon  seized  Louise,  and,  before  Fhil  could  re- 
cover his  equilibrium,  he  had  sprung1  into  a  small 
boat,  and,  with  his  retreat  covered  by  his  swarthy 
allies,  rowed  swiftly  out  to  sea. 

Picking  up  Bill  s  sword,  Phil,  with  a  cry  of 
bamVd  rage,  rushed  on  the  Dyaks,  and,  hewing 
down  all  Wore  him,  gained  the  gunwale,  only  in 
time  to  see  the  boat  far  off  and  beyond  tho  chance 
of  capture. 

"  Back  to  the  schooner,  for  Ood's  sake,  Philip !" 
cried  Ben.  "  Tho  felucca  is  sinking  under  our 
feet !  Mannering  is  getting  the  cutter  manned, 
and  we'll  follow  him  the  next  timo  to  the  death." 

"  Ay,  Ben ;  my  life  or  his  next  time,"  Phil 
replied,  with  a  quivering  lip.  "  Quick,  then,  to 
the  cutter.    Where's  poor  Bill  F" 

"  They  are  hauling  him  up ;  all  our  lads  are 
cared  for ;  run,  or  you  will  be  sucked  down." 

Phil  was  still  hanging  to  the  schooner's  sido 
when  the  felucca  rolled  over  on  her  beam-ends, 
and  then  with  a  rush  plunged  bows  foremost 
through  the  flashing  water  and  disappeared. 

"  Where  is  Hassan  Y  Where  is  the  Malay  Y% 
exclaimed  Philip  as  he  reached  tho  deck. 

**  Here  he  is,"  replied  Ben.  "  He  wanted  to 
board  with  us,  but  I  thought  our  men  might 
mistake  him  for  a  Dyak  in  the  fight,  so  I  kept 
him  on  board." 

"  That  whs  prudent.  Now,  Hassan,  do  you 
know  yonder  island  to  which  the  boat  iB  pointing  ?" 

"  Yea,  sahib ;  Hassan  know  him  often ;  him  Fire 
Island ;  not  no  people*,  only  one  lilly  bungalow, 
where  Nixon  hide  rupee  and  much  pagoda 
money." 

"Night  is  fast  closing,  and  the  boat  is  already 
out  of  sight.  Can  you  guide  us  to  the  island, 
-and  to  his  hut  or  bungalow 

"  Yes,  sahib,  with  both  eyes  asleep." 

"Into  tho  cutter,  then,"  replied  Phil,  and  he 
descended  to  tho  boat  after  him.  "  Look  to  the 
donna  and  Maria,  Ben.    Is  everything  aboard  Y" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Throw  off,  then.  Look  after  poor  Bill ;  and 
givo  way,  my  lads,  with  a  will ;'  and  he  sank 
into  tho  stem-sheets  as  the  boat,  guided  by  Man- 
nering and  manned  by  half  a  dozen  who  had  not 
been  engaged  in  the  fray,  flew  across  the  dark 
water  towards  a  high  volcanic  island  some  six 
leagues  from  the  Avenger. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — THE  LONELY  HUT. 

"  Herb  we  arc  at  last,  old  girl,  That's  right ; 
squat  down,  and  make  yonrself  comfortable,  for 
you  aro  now  at  home;  no  more  racket  ting  about ; 
hero  you  are,  anchored  for  life.  Curse  my  eyes 
if  you  ain't  an  infernal  nico  wench!"  Nixon  re- 
marked, after  dragging  Louise,  almost  fainting 
with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  into  a  wretched  wooden 
hut  on  the  morning  following  tho  destruction  of 
the  felucca ;  and  as  she  sank  exhausted  on  a  rude 
chair  her  captor  threw  himself  across  a  deal  table, 
rested  his  hood  on  his  hands,  and  stared  inso- 
lently into  her  face.  "  Why  don't  you  say, 
*  Thank  God  r*  All  women  are  thundering  pious 
and  thankful  when  thoy  get  home  for  good,  and 
it  ain't  every  wench  as  has  got  such  a  jolly  snug 
crib  as  this  to  call  a  home,  or  such  an  out-and- 
out  cove  as  mo  for  a  husband.  Do  you  hear  P 
What  are  you  shivering  and  shaking  that  way 
tor?    It  arn't  cold."  Then,  looking  round,  he 


added,  "Tho  crib  ain't  over  clean,  I  allows; 
you  sec  I  haven't  been  here  for  some  weeks,  and 
tho  last  timo  wo  had  a  jolly  spree— Dick,  Joc«h, 
|  I,  and  the  others.    But  what's  the  odds?   It's  a 
job  for  you,  and  will  get  your  hand  in.  You'll 
find  sonio  pieces  of  canvas  in  that  bunk  that  you 
j  can  swab  up  the  deck  with,  or  the  floor  as  you 
|  call  it,  for  I'm  a  cussed  particular  feller,  and 
always  looks  to  have  a  clean  crib ;  remember  that. 
Speak,  you  young  faggot!  speak!  or  I'll  make 
you;"  and,  with  a  fearful  oath,  he  utiuck  the 
table  suddenly  with  his  fist,  making  tho  almost 
unconscious  Louise  start  from  her  seat  in  terror. 

"  Now,  look  you  here,"  he  said,  changing  his 
position  and  making  a  seat  of  the  table.  "  I  ain't 
often  in  such  a  thundering  good  humour  as  vou 
sees  me  in  now,  and  when  I  ain't  I'm  just  as  like 
to  speak  with  mv  fist  as  ray  tongue.  Do  vou 
hour  that  f" 

"  Yes— 1  heard,"  Louise  murmured,  in  evident 
alarm. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  sooner,  then  ?  Now, 
listen,  and  you  just  mind  what  I  say,  for  I  arn't 
always  in  such  an  amablo  and  affectionate  tcm- 

Cor;  I'm  blost  if  I  knows  what's  como  over  me, 
ut  I  feel  myself  a  worry  lamb  in  gentleness.  So 
just  you  keen  your  weather  eye  open,  and  suck 
in  every  word  I'm  a  saying.  Are  you  a  listen- 
ing Y"  ho  demanded,  with  a  ferocity  at  strange 
variance  with  his  boasted  lamb-like  temper. 
"  Oh !  you  are,  are  you  ?  Well,  now  I  wants  to 
talk  to  you  like  a  father.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  means  to  make  this  crib  my  home,  and,  as  I  wnnts 
a  woman  to  cook  my  wittlea  and  keep  it  tidy,  I've 
fixed  on  you,  und  here  you'll  stay  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  It'll  bo  no  use  your  trying  to  get  out 
or  escape,  for  I  tell  ye  beforehand  there  arn't  a 
human  creter  besides  ourselves  on  tho  island,  and 
if  a  thousand  were  to  land  I'd  defy  them  to  rind 
their  way  here.  There  was  only  one  cove  that 
know  the  way  to  this  crib,  and  him  I  shot  through 
the  head  a  week  ago.  Aro  you  listening,  curse 
you  Y"  he  cried,  with  another  startling  blow  on 
the  table. 

"I — I  did  hear,"  said  Louise,  frightened  inta 
a  roply. 

"  Oh !  you  did  hear,  did  you  ?  Then  see  you 
mind.  1  here's  another  room  at  the  back  of  your 
chair;  it's  iny  sleeping  bunk  ;  you  go  and  over- 
haul it  and  light  a  fire — you'll  find  some  wood 
somewhere*  about — and  see  you're  ready  when  I 
come  bock  to  cook  my  dinner.  I'm  going  out  to 
shoot  a  hare  or  some  birds,  for  there  ain't  no 
grub  ;"  and,  taking  down  a  rifle,  he  went  to  an  ex- 
posed keg  of  powder  and  filled  a  flask.  •*  Whm 
you've  quite  taken  to  your  new  life,  and  I  rind* 
you  a  willing  mate,  then  I'll  cut  out  the  Diadem 
again,  and  take  you  with  me  on  a  cruise  now 
and  then ;  and  there's  no  knowing  but  I  may 
bring  the  old  skipper  ashore  to  live  with  us ; 
he  can  attend  to  the  paddy-field  and  gT<>w  the 
wegetables.  Now,  you  knows  what  vou've  got 
to  do  afore  I  comes  back,  and  you'd  Letter  l->k 
spry  and  do  it,  for  I'm  downright  wicious  when 
1  m  hungry  and  tho  peek  ain't  ready.  Do  you 
hear  ?"  and  he  struck  the  table  so  violently  with 
the  butt  of  his  rifle  that  Louise,  who  had  c!e**d 
her  eyes,  in  the  vaguo  hope  of  excluding  the 
hideous  picture  that  rose  on  her  mind,  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and,  grasping  tho  chair,  gazed  with 
startled  horror  round  her. 

"  Look  alive,  then,  and  don't  forget  what  I  told 
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'oti  about  the  bonk.    I  always  turn  in  at  eight 
►ells  when  on  shore ;"  and,  throwing  his  rifle  over 
hiia  shoulder,  he  quitted  the  hut. 

Louise  stood  pale  and  silent,  like  a  breathing 
statue,  her  dilated  eyes,  that  rolled  from  sido  to 
side,  being  the  only  indication  of  life  in  her  mo- 
tionless form.  Suddenly  her  gaze  seemed  to  con- 
centrate itself  upon  the  cask  of  gunpowder  near 
the  table,  and,  aa  if  the  sight  woke  some  hopeful 
association  in  her  mind,  she  removed  her  hand 
from  the  chair,  and  aa  the  sound  of  Nixon's  steps 
faded  away  on  the  ear  Bhc  darted  eagerly  to  the 
<loor  and  gazed  on  the  scene  before  her. 

That  one  glance,  brief  aa  it  was,  annihilated, 
hope,  and  almost  life.  With  a  loud  wailing  cry, 
the  utterance  of  a  despairing  heart,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  bitterly — 
44  Lost !  lost !  utterly  lost !" 
While  this  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  hut 
Philip  Maberly  and  his  attendants,  after  rowing 
about  all  night  in  the  dark,  were  just  making  tho 
island.  Guided  by  Hassan,  they  entered  a  rocky 
creek  whose  winding  shores,  hero  and  thero  dotted 
with  patches  of  dense  foliage,  offered  many  and 
secure  situations  for  hiding  their  boat,  and  at  the 
same  time  forming  safe  retreats  for  themselves  if 
concealment  should  be  necessary. 

Making  a  sign  for  tho  rowers  to  suspend  their 
labours  for  a  moment,  Hassan  stood  up  in  the 
Ixjwb  of  the  cutter  and  gazed  round  as  if  in  un- 
certainty. At  length,  with  an  ejaculation  of 
satisfaction,  he  gathered  up  an  armful  of  boughs 
■that  lav  like  a  leafy  screen  on  tho  water,  and  held 
them  nWrc  his  head,  exposing  a  large  and  com- 
modious harbour  shut  in  by  lofty  rocks  and  tow- 
ering trees  ;  at  the  farther  extremity  was  a  small 
cave  in  tho  granite  rock  that  rose  in  wild  and 
fantastic  grandeur  a  hundred  fathoms  above  their 
heads. 

With  an  exclamation  of  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  the  quiet  retreat  before  them  after  tho  fatigues 
of  the  weary  night,  the  crew  shot  their  boat  into 
the  cove,  and  found  themselves  in  a  moment  com- 
pletely shut  out  as  it  were  from  tho  world,  and 
<?ncirclcd  in  one  of  nature's  sublimcst  scenes  of 
desolation  and  grandeur.  A  few  vigorous  pulls 
drove  the  cutter  hiph  and  dry  on  tho  narrow 
beach,  and  within  a  dozen  paces  of  tho  cave  that 
stood  so  invitingly  ready  for  their  accommodation. 

Knowing  that  it  would  bo  perfectly  useless  to 
attempt  to  follow  up  tho  pursuit  in  tho  present 
exhausted  condition  of  his  crew,  Philip  directed 
Mannering  to  superintend  the  cooking  of  tho 
men's  breakfast,  and  entered  the  cave.  Throwing 
himself  on  the  golden  sand,  that  lay  soft  and  deep 
aa  a  carpet,  he  tried  to  occupy  his  mind  with  tho 
wonders  and  sublimities  that  overywhero  met  his 
view  on  that  island  of  marvels. 

Huge  rocks  piled  up  in  chaotic  disorder  rose  on 
all  sides,  towering  into  tho  blue  sky,  their  black 
and  fire-corroded  fronts  trenched  and  seamed  with 
rifts  and  fissures,  as  if  at  6omo  far-distant  epoch 
floods  of  burning  lava  had  torn  their  way  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  granite  mountain.  In  other 
places  cataracts  of  molten  rock  had  fallen  from 
giddy  precipices,  flinging  their  burning  tide  into 
the  glens  and  valleys  below,  whence  they  had 
rolled  to  the  shore,  leaving  a  seared  and  lava- 
crusted  track  to  indicate  their  passage. 

Trees  of  enormous  height  and  size  grew  verti- 
cally or  shot  at  right  angles  h  orn  lofty  chasms 
und jagged  rents  in  the  higher  mountains,  over 


whose  brows  their  sable  foliage  waved  like  Titan 

plumes. 

A  high  conical  peak,  the  highest  of  all  sur- 
rounding el  ovations,  and  evidently  some  leagues 
from  the  shore,  seemed  the  very  centre  of  the 
island,  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  trees, 
all  from  tho  apex  to  the  base  was  one  black  and 
dreary  desolation.  Along  the  margin  of  tho  isle, 
however,  a  denso  growth  of  trees  and  bushes 
seemed  to  encirclo  the  land,  hemming  it  to  the 
water's  edgo  with  a  profusion  of  every  kind  of 
tropical  foliage. 

"  In  such  a  wilderness  of  rock  and  chasm  as 
this  a  man  might  defy  pursuit  for  months," 
Philip  observed.  "  There  must  bavo  been  some 
volcanic  eruption  here  within  the  memory  of  man 
to  obtain  for  the  place  the  name  Hassan  gave  it, 
of  tho  Firo  Island,  though,  to  judge  by  the 
general  aspect  alow  and  aloft,  thousands  of  years 
may  have  passed  since  the  convulsion  that  piled 
those  riven  masses  in  such  chaotic  grandeur. 
What  was  that  ?"  he  suddenly  asked  himself,  and. 
turning  over  on  the  sand,  he  looked  above  and 
around  with  an  expression  of  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise. "  I  thought,"  he  resumed  musingly,  "  I 
felt  the  same  tremulous  motion  a  few  minutes 
before;  but  that  was  faint  and  indistinct,  this  was 
palpable.  After  all,  such  quiverings  of  the  earth 
aro  so  common  in  these  islands,  where  earthquakes 
are  tho  normal  state,  that  these  mild  symptoms 
of  tho  feverish  land  aro  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
natives.  Pshaw !  it  was  nothing,"  he  concluded, 
rising  and  passing  out  of  the  cavo.  "  I  wish  to 
Heaven  these  fellows  would  mako  an  end  of  their 
cookery  and  finish  their  meal.  This  inaction  is 
torture.  I  must  not  permit  my  own  impatience, 
however,  to  make  me  unreasonable,"  he  added, 
pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  tho  cave.  "  The 
poor  fellows  aro  tired  and  hungry,  and  thero  is 
no  knowing  what  fatigue  may  be  before  them. 
Now,  lads,  is  that  breakfast  ready?"  he  cried, 
suddenly  facing  the  busy  crow  as  they  began  to  ' 
arrange  the  meal  on  an  extemporised  tablo  across 
tho  cutter. 

"  Is  this  tho  place  where  Nixon  usually  lands  ?" 
Phil  inquired  of  the  Malay  when  tho  breakfast 
wan  finished. 

"  No,  sahib,  no ;  Nixon  not  never  know  dts 
place.  Hassan  find  out  dis  for  himself  much  time 
ago.   Him  go  to  a  creek  much  far  away  there." 

"  And  where  is  his  hut  or  bungalow  ?  Is  it 
far  from  here  r" 

"  Two  hour  walk,  sahib ;  two  long  hour,  far 
in  there,  and  up  yonder,  high  up,"  and  Hassan 
pointed  towards  the  interior  of  tho  island,  and  up 
the  face  of  the  mountains. 

"  He  can  hardly  yet  have  reached  his  hut  if  it 
is  so  far  off." 

"  Yes,  sahib,  him  get  thero  before  now,  'causo 
the  creek  him  go  in  lead  up  closo  by  bungalow 
rock." 

"  Then  wo  ought  to  have  started  instantly." 

"  No,  sahib;  it  better  to  go  when  cat  not  thero 
thrm  when  cat  stop  at  home." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Nixon  get  up  there,"  pointing  to  the  distant 
rocks,  "  very  much  hungry,  not  find  noting  to 
eat  in  bungalow.  Well,  sahib,  he  go  out  to  shoot 
dinner,  supper,  and  dinner  again ;  then  he  come 
back  with  much  dinner  and  plenty  supper." 

"  What  can  he  shoot  in  such  a  wilderness  as 
thiaP" 
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"  Oh !  much,  what  you  call  big  coney  with 
long  ears,  and  much  more  birds." 

"  Hares  you  moan,  and  jungle  fowl." 

"  That  him,  sahib  ;  that  both  him." 

"  And  has  he  far  to  fro  before  he  finds  game  ? 
For,  though  I  should  like  to  secure  the  lady  before 
his  return,  I  have  no  intention  of  leaving  tho 
island  without  giving  him  his  chance  of  revenge 
or  of  taking  my  own." 

"  Far  to  go  'i  Yes,  sahib,  quite  other  sido  of 
island." 

"  Manncring,  are  tho  lad.*  ready  to  start  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  captain  ;  but  what  arc  wo  to  do  with 
tho  cutter  ?   We  can't  leavo  her  exposed  hore." 

"  What  does  Hassan  say  ?  Will  tho  cutter  bo 
safo  if  left  hero  on  tho  sand  ?" 

"  Nobody  know  this  place.  Safe,  sahib,  as  if 
shut  in  bungalow." 

"  Look  to  your  pistols,  then,  lads,  for,  though  I 
intend  to  settle  accounts  mysolf  with  Nixon, 
thero  is  no  knowing  where  ho  may  show  himself. 
Indian  file,  keep  your  tongues  quiet,  and  look 
shaqdy  after  your  feet.  Now,  Hassan,  show  tho 
way,  and  remember  this,  tho  moment  you  see 
Nixon  throw  yourself  'on  tho  ground,  or  tho  noxt 
shot  at  your  head  may  go  through  the  bono  in- 
stead of  the  scalp.  And  romember,  too,  that  wo 
shall  require  a  guide  in  coming  back  as  well  as 
going." 

41  Hassan  not  forget  sahib's  order,"  replied  tho 
Malay,  with  a  grim  stnilo,  and  laying  his  hand 
cautiously  on  tho  top  of  his  turban.  Then, 
taking  his  place  in  tho  van,  armed  with  a  small 
axe,  he  began  with  great  despatch  and  skill  to 
clear  a  passage  through  the  undergrowth. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now,  Hassan  r"  Philip 
inquired,  a<,  some  half-hour  later,  tho  Malay 
halted  at  tho  entrance  of  a  gloomy  defile,  and  be- 
gan to  fell  a  number  of  tall  saplings  growing  on 
tho  border  of  tho  wood  they  had  just  passed 
through,  and  which,  clearing  them  of  their  leaves 
and  branches,  he  distributed  among  the  crew. 

"  These,  sahib,  are  to  mako  dak  palanquin  for 
sahib's  lady  when  we  como  down  rock." 

"  If  the  passage  is  so  difficult,  how  could  nho 
have  boon  taken  to  tho  hut  if  Nixon  is  alone  on 
the  island?" 

"  What  she  can't  walk  he  carry.  Nixon  much 
strong  big  man ;  misseo  lady  like  stick  on  him 
arm  ;"and,  to  illustrate  Nixon ssupposcd  strength, 
Hassan  threw  one  of  the  saplings  over  his  shoul- 
der as  if  he  was  carrying  a  foatuor. 

"  Have  you  any  small  lanyard  to  splico  them 
together  at  the  proper  time? 

"  All  right,  captain,  the  hands  have  plenty  of 
that,"  Mannering  replied  as  tho  party  resumed 
their  march  in  single  file  down  tho  throat  of  tho 
ravine. 

A  more  wild  and  dosolato  sceno  than  that 
which  now  presented  itself  to  tho  eyes  of  tho  as- 
tonished party  imagination  can  hardly  picture. 
After  traversing  about  a  mile  of  the  defile  an- 
other ravine  led  off  at  right  anglos.  Along  this 
narrow  and  gloomy  gorge,  whoro  tho  overhanging 
rocks  created  perpetual  twilight,  Hassan  led  the 
way  with  a  quick  lurching  step,  far  in  advance  of 
all  but  Philip,  whoso  impaticnco  and  anxioty 
kept  him  always  close  on  the  heels  of  his  con- 
ductor. 

In  this  manner,  now  ascending  tortuous  paths, 
descending  steep  and  jagged  fissures,  tho 
becoming  moro  grand  and  tcrriblo  with 


r  progress, 

on. 

At  length,  after  nearly  three  hours  of  toil,  they 
descended  into  a  vast  rocky  basin,  tho  seeming 
crater  of  sonao  long-extinct  volcano.  About  half 
a  mile  across  this  chasm,  and  only  a  few  perche* 
from  tho  rocky  wall  on  the  opposite  side,  rose  an 
j  irregular  mass  of  perpendicular  granite,  from  tho 
|  top  of  which  a  small  rill  of  water,  looking  like  a 
silver  thread  in  the  distance,  trickled  down  tho 
face  of  the  cliff. 

The  most  extraordinary  featuro,  however,  about 
this  immense  upheaving  of  rock  and  earth  was, 
that  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  crater,  and 
half-way  from  tho  ridge  over  which  the  water 
fell,  the  mountain  seemed  to  have  been  planed  off 
for  two-thirds  of  its  circumference  into  a  level 
plain,  covered  with  rank  herbage,  and  showing  a 
considerable  depth  of  alluvial  soil. 

All  round  tho  crater,  from  which  tho  singular 
mountain  rose  in  isolated  dignity,  was  shut  in  by 
that  lofty  range  of  rocks  that  had  for  the  last  tw  > 
b.uuru  encompassed  the  party,  while  towering  oTer 
all  in  sublime  grandeur  was  the  vast  conical  ele- 
vation that,  when  first  observed  at  sea,  had  given 
so  distinctive  a  feature  to  tho  whole  island,  and 
from  tho  apex  of  which,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Philip,  issued  a  pillar  of  pale  blue  smoke,  which, 
after  shooting  up  to  an  immense  height,  expanded 
like  a  dome,  where  it  seemed  to  remain  stationary, 
only  slowly  enlarging,  and  becoming  denser  n> 
tho  vapour  from  the  cone  accumulated. 

"Hassan,"  cried  Philip,  after  reaching  the 
level  of  the  crater,  and  surveying  the  scene  before 
and  around  him,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
smoko  ?   Have  you  noticed  it  beforo  r*' 

"  Sahib,  I  saw  it  first  a  small  little  time;  bet 
Hassan  knew  he  bhould  see  him,  just  as  sure  a* 
ho  now  look  on  him." 

"  How  could  you  foresee  that  ?' 

"  Hassan  saw  the  water  run  this  way,  and  that 
way,  and  altogether." 

"  Two  currents  in  the  sea  ?" 

"  I  noticed  that,  captain,"  observed  Mannerinjr. 
"just  before  we  made  the  island,  only  I  fancied  is 
was  caused  by  soino  promontory,  or  rock  in  the 
water." 

"  Has  this  smoke  anything  to  do  with  the 
tremor  I  felt  in  tho  earth  while  in  the  cave  P' 

"Did  tho  sahib  feel  the  shake  of  tho  earth  1 
That  fire  will  shoot  up  long  long  high  up,  by— 
by  night  p'raps.  That  why  Hassan  say  to  sahil> 
make  much  haste  and  bring  lady  down  quick." 

"  Good  Heaven !  an  eruption  impending,  and 
Louise's  placo  of  confinement  not  yet  discovered  I 
Quick,  Hassan,  lead  on.  How  much  farther 
have  we  to  go  f" 

"  Sahib  is  there  already,"  replied  the  Malay, 
pointing  to  the  isolated  hill  before  them.  "  Up 
top  of  him  flat  jungle,  there  over  t'other  side,  is 
bungalow  hut  of  Nixon." 

"  On  the  tablo-land  of  that  lofty  rock  ?  Great 
Heaven !  what  a  prison  for  such  a  captive!  But 
tell  me.  and  quick,  Hassan,  how  on  earth  is  it  to 
be  reached  P" 

"  Sahib  leavo  all  to  Hassan ;  him  show  de  way ; 
only  come  quick,  fast." 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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[ADVANCE  TltaOl'Oll  THE  JIXGLE  AT  CHILLIANWALLAH.] 


THE  BATTLES  OF  CHI LLIA X- 
W ALLAH  AND  GOO  J  ER  AT. 

Pi'UHi'iNO  our  plan  of  describing  those  battles 
which  havo  established  tho  fame  of  our  most 
illustrious  generals,  we  now  arrive  at  the  battles 
of  ( 'hill  i. in  wallah  and  Goojerat — battles  that  won 
for  Viscount  Gough  new  honours  after  bin  elo- 
vntion  to  the  peerage,  and  that  caused  the  an- 
nexation of  tho  Punjaub  to  our  Indian  Empire. 
On  the  demolition  of  the  military  power  or  tho 
Sikhs  at  Moodkee,  Ferozeshur,  and  Sobraon 
t  ho  governor-general  left  at  Lahore  a  garrison 
of  10,000  men  under  Sir  John  Littler,  at  the  re- 
quest of  tho  principal  chiefs,  to  protect  them 
n^ainst  their  own  lawless  countrymen,  and  assist 


them  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  government.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  declared  that  all 
danger  of  insurrection  or  disturbance  in  the  Pun- 
jaub was  at  an  end.  But  at  tho  very  moment 
this  speech  of  Viscount  Hardingo  was  delivered 
in  England  the  Sikhs  wire  again  in  arms,  and 
wo  were  once  more  challenged  to  the  contest  by  a 
fierce  and  gallant  foe  whom  wc  thought  we  had 
effectually  subdued. 

We  reluctantly  pass  over  the  capture  of  Mool- 
tan  by  General  Wnish,  and  wo  must  revert  to  tho 
movements  of  Lord  Gough,  who,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1849,  received  an  official  communication 
that  the  fortress  of  Attock,  which  had  ao  long 
been  defended  by  Major  Herbert,  had  fallen,  and 
that  Chuttur  Singh  was  advancing  to  join  his 
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forces  to  those  und'  r  his  son  Shcre  Singh,  which 
th( n  anmuntf-d  to  near  40.000  men,  with  sixty- 
two  {run*.  He  therefore  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  attempting  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Sikh  army  in  his  fr  -nt,  and  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  I'Jtli  marched  from  Leah  Tibbah 
to  Dingee.  The  Fuereeiing  movements  of  the 
Little  of  Chiliianwad.ih  may  be  narrated  in  the 
word*  of  his  K.nlship's  d<  sp'iteh  :  — 

M  Having  learned  from  my  spies,  and  from 
other  sources  of  information,  that  Sherr  Singh 
still  held  with  his  right  the  villages  of  Lnkhnee- 
wallah  and  Futtch  Shah-kc-Chuck,  having  the 
great  body  of  his  force  at  the  village  of  Lolian- 
wallah,  with  his  left  at  Russool,  on  the  Jhelum, 
strongly  occupying  the  fouthcru  extremity  of  a 
low  ranj:e  of  difficult  hills  intersected  by  ravines, 
which  extend  nearly  to  that  village,  I  made  my 
arrangements  accordingly  that  evening,  and 
roiiimunieatcd  them  to  the  commander*  of  the 
several  divisions  ;  but,  to  ensure  correet  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  I 
believed  to  be  exc«'s?ivcly  difficult  and  ill  adapted 
to  the  advance  of  a  regular  army,  I  determined 
upon  moving  on  this  village  (Chillianwallah)  to 
reconnoitre. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  force  ad- 
vanced. I  made  a  considerable  detour  to  my 
right,  partly  in  order  to  distract  the  enemy's  at- 
tention, but  principilly  to  get  as  clew  as  I  could 
of  the  jungle,  on  which  it  would  appear  the  enemy 
mainly  relied. 

We  approached  this  village  about  twelve  o'clock, 
nnd  I  found  on  a  mound  close  to  it  a  strong  picket 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  wc  at 
once  dispersed,  obtaining  from  the  mound  a  very 
extendca  view  of  the  country  before  us,  and  the 
enemy  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  he  having, 
either  during  tho  night  or  that  morning,  moved 
out  of  his  several  positions  and  occupied  the 
ground  in  our  front,  which,  though  not  a  dense, 
was  a  difficult  jungle,  his  right  in  advance  of 
l'utteh  Shah-ke- Chuck,  and  on  his  left  the  fur- 
rowed hills  before  described. 

The  day  being  so  far  advanced,  I  decided  upon 
taking  up  a  position  in  tho  rear  of  tho  village,  in 
crder  to  reconnoitre  my  front,  finding  that  I  could 
not  turn  tho  enemy's  flanks,  which  rested  upon 
n  dense  jungle  extending  nearly  to  Hailah,  which 
I  had  previously  occupied  for  some  time  and  tho 
neighbourhood  of  which  I  knew,  and  upon  the 
raviny  hills  near  Russool,  without  detaching  a 
force  to  a  distance ;  this  I  considered  both  inex- 
pedi<  i  '  and  dangerous. 

Tho  engineer  department  had  been  ordered  to 
examino  tho  country  before  us,  and  the  quarter- 
master-general was  in  the  act  of  taking  up  ground 
for  tho  encampment  when  tho  enemy  advanced 
wane  horse  artillery  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  skir- 
mishers in  front  of  tho  village.  I  immediately 
ordered  them  to  be  sileno<4  by  a  few  rounds  from 
our  heavy  guns,  which  advance!  to  an  open  spneo 
in  front  of  tho  village.  The  lire  was  instantly 
returned  by  nearly  tho  whole  of  tho  enemy's  field 
artillery,  thus  cxi  osing  tho  position  of  his  guns, 
which  the  jungle  had  hitherto  concealed. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  enemy  iutended  to 
fight,  and  would  probably  advance  his  guns  so  as 
to  roach  the  encampment  during  tho  night. 

I  therefore  drew  up  in  order  of  buttle,  Sir 
Walter  Gilbert's  division  ou  tho  right,  flanked  by 
-   Brigadier  Pope's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  1 


'  strengthened  by  the  14th  Light  Dragoon.*, 
[  aware  that  the  enemy  waa  strong  in  cavalry 
:  his  left.  To  this  were  attached  three  troops  <A 
horse  artilleiy,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant. 
;  The  heavy  gun*  were  in  the  centre. 

Brigadier-General  Campbell's  division  formed 
the  left,  flanked  by  Brigadier  White's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  three  troops  of  horse  artillery  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brind.  The  field  batten*-* 
were  with  tho  infantry  divisions." 

Thus  for  Lord  Gough  states  the  order  of  at- 
tack, and  from  other  authorities  we  now  continu« 
the  narrative  of  the  battle. 

After  a  cannonade  which  lasted  bjt\wn  on- 
and  two  hours,  the  left  division  were  directed  i 
make  a  flank  movement  in  advance,  but  en 
reaching  the  enemy's  guns  they  wero  met  by 
such  a  tremendous  fire  that  they  were  obliged  r*. 
retire  with  severe  loss.  As  soon  as  it  was  know  'i 
that  the  3rd  and  4th  brigades  were  engage  i  th  - 
5th  was  sent  against  the  centre  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  enemy's  line,  and  advanced,  und  : 
Brigadier  Mountain,  through  the  jungle,  in  the 
face  of  a  sturm,  first  of  round-shot,  then  grape, 
and  lastly  musketry,  which  mowed  down 
officers  and  men  by  dozens.  Still  they  advanced, 
and  on  reaching  the  guns  spiked  every  one  in 
front;  but  the  Sikhs  poured  in  such  a  fire  -t 
musketry  in  flank  and  rear  that  the  brigade 
compelled  to  retreat  —  a  movement  which 
effected  in  good  order  and  with 
bravery. 

In  tie  meantime  Brigadier  Godby,  with  Msj.-r- 
General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  as  a  leader,  who  wa« 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  infantry  line,  mov«i 
forward,  and,  after  marching  through  den- 
jungle  for  some  minutes,  came  upon  the  enemy  * 
infantry  :  the  brigade  opened  their  fire,  but  Ike 
enemy  were  in  such  numbers  that  they  easily 
outflanked  them.  Two  companies  of  the  2nd 
European  Rogiment  wero  wheeled  up,  showed 
front,  and  the  whole  -  barged,  but  had  not  goL 
far  when  they  found  they  were  surrounded. 
They  immediately  faced  right  about,  kept  ut 


some  tile  firing,  und  charged  rear  rank  in  front. 
At  this  juncture  Dawes's  battery  came  to  th- 
rescue,  beat  off  the  enemy,  and  took  their  guns. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  highly  distin- 
guishing themselves,  and  earning  imperiahabb 
laurels,  tho  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left,  under 
Brigadier  White,  had  made  a  dashing  charge, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
wdiile  the  cavalry  on  the  extreme  right  were  di- 
rected to  charge  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
variously  estimated  at  from  1000  to  5000.  From 
sonio  unexplained  causes,  however,  this  bri<r»ide, 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  their  officer*, 
retreated  from  the  field,  closely  followed  by  the 
Sikh  cavalry.  Unfortunately  the  Jiieu  did  no? 
retreat  directly  to  the  position  whence  thej 
had  advanced,  but,  obliquing,  came  in  front  ot 
tho  guns,  somo  of  which  were  unlitnbcred,  ami 
galloped  through  them,  tho  Sikhs  mixed  ap 
with  them,  or  cWe  behind,  so  that  our  men  o>ul<l 
not  fire  without  slaying  our  own  cavalry.  The 
consequence  was  that  many  of  the  guun -rs  wen 
cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  six  of  the  piece*  fell 
into  tho  enemy's  hands,  two  of  which  were  after- 
wards recovered.  A  flro  of  grape  was,  however, 
poured  in  upon  the  advancing  Sikhs,  nnd  they 
tumod  and  fled. 

Finally  the « 
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bis  ground,  and  the  British  troops  remained  I 
man t era  of  the  field,  hut  their  loss  was  very  heavy : 
twenty-six  European  officers  and  731  men  wero 
killed ;  sixty-six  officers  and  1440  men  wounded. 
Four  of  our  guns  fell  into  the  bandit  of  the 
enemy,  and  five  stand  of  colours,  whilo  the  Sikhs, 
aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  were  able  to 
remove  the  greatest  part  of  the  guns  which  had 
been  taken  by  us  during  the  struggle. 

The  carnage  of  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah, 
which  was  even  more  terriblo  on  their  side  than 
on  ours,  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  these  hard- 
fighting  Sikhs,  who  wero  now  supported  by  a 
body  ol  1500  Anglian  horse  under  Akrani  Khan, 
a  son  of  Dost  Mahommcd.  44  For  the  first  time," 
says  the  noble  governor-general,  44  Sikhs  and  Aff- 
gbans  were  banded  together  against  the  British 
power.  It  was  an  occasion  which  demanded  the 
putting  forth  of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  and 
so  conspicuous  a  manifestation  of  the  superiority 
of  our  armies  as  should  appal  each  enemy  and 
dissolve  at  once  their  compact." 

This  opportunity  was  -riven  on  the  21st  of 
February,  near  the  town  of  Goojcrat,  whero  the 
enemy  wore  posted,  with  00,000  men  and  fifty- 
nine  guns.     Lord  Gough,  having  a  fair  field  and 
plenty  of  daylight,  commenced  the  action  with  j 
Lis  artillery,  and,  after  a  sustained  cannonade  of 
three  hours,  compelled  the  Sikhs  and  Atfghans  to  ' 
retire  from  the  jiositions  they  had  maintained  with  , 
resolute  hardihood.    The  subsequent  advance  of  i 
the  whole  British  line  soon  drove  them  back  from 
every  point,  and,  retreat  being  converted  into 
rout,  they  llod  in  the  utmost  disorder.  44  their 
ranks  broken,  their  positions  carried ;  their  guns, 
ammunition,  camp  equipage,  aud  baggage  cap-  ] 
tured  ;  then*  flying  masses  driven  before  the  vie-  j 
torious  pursuers  from  midday  to  dusk,  receiving 
rnost  severe  punishment  in  their  flight." 

The  noble  governor-general  said  that  this 
action  of  Goojcrat 44  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  British 
warfare  in  India— memorable  alike  from  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  and  from  the  brilliant 
and  decisive  issue  of  the  encounter." 

The  victory  of  Goojcrat  was  complete  and  de- 
cisive, and  its  fruits  were  the  entire  surrender  of 
the  Sikh  army,  including  their  commander  Rajah 
Shero  Singh,  his  father  Chuttur  Singh,  his 
brothers,  and  most  of  the  principal  Sikh  sirdars 
jind  chiefs.  Forty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
whole  that  remained  uncapturcd  by  tho  British, 
were  at  tho  same  time  unconditionally  surren- 
dered, and  the  remains  of  the  conquered  army,  to 
the  number  of  10,000  Sikh  soldiers,  laid  down 
their  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  British  troops. 
Tho  chief  scone  of  this  act  of  surrender  by  tho 
vanquished  was  a  place  called  Hoormuk,  at 
one  of  the  principal  fords  of  tho  river,  across 
which  their  broken  ranks  had  fled  in  dismay  be- 
fore tho  final  charge  of  the  victors  of  Goojorat. 
At  this  spot  tho  Sikh  soldiers  crossed  and  delivered 
up  their  arms,  passing  through  tho  ranks  of  two 
native  infantry  regiments  appointed  for  this  duty. 
Kach  of  tho  Sikhs  received  a  rupee  to  subsist  him 
on  his  return  homo,  in  additiou  to  which  they  i 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  horses. 

The  Affghans  Hod  in  dismay  for  their  own  I 
country,  and  were  hotly  pursued  by  Sir  "Walter  j 
Gilbert,  who  recovered  Attock,  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  drove  the  enemy  towards  the  Khybor  Pass 
and  Cabool. 


Tho  immediate  consequence  of  this  glorious 
victory  was  tho  annexation  of  the  entire  country 
to  tho  British  empire  in  India,  the  insurrection 
of  the  Sikh  army  being  quashed  effectually  and 
for  ever,  and  a  second  l'unjaub  war  brought  to  a 
glorious  termination  by  Lord  Gough,  who,  liko 
another  Clive,  saved  our  Indian  Empire  from  the 
greatest  danger  with  which  it  had  yet  been 
threatened  in  modern  times. 


A  SHARK  FIGHT. 

I  was  walking  on  tho  bank  of  the  river  at  tho 
time  when  some  up-country  boats  were  delivering 
their  cargoes.  A  considerable  number  of  coolies 
were  employed  on  shore  in  tho  work,  all  of  whom 
I  observed  running  away  in  apparent  trepidation 
from  the  edge  of  tho  water — returning  again,  as 
if  eager,  yet  afraid,  to  approach  some  object— and 
again  retreating  as  before.  I  hastened  to  the  spot 
to  ascertain  the  matter,  when  I  perceive  1  a  huge 
monster  of  a  shark  sailing  along,  now  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  now  sinking  down  ap- 
parently in  pursuit  of  his  prey. 

At  this  moment  a  native,  on  the  chonpah  roof 
of  one  of  tho  boats,  with  a  rope  in  Ins  linnd, 
which  he  was  slowly  coiling  up,  surveyed  the 
shark's  motions  with  a  look  that  evidently  indi- 
cated ho  had  a  serious  intention  of  encountering 
him  in  his  own  clement.  Holding  the  rope,  on 
which  ho  made  a  sort  of  running  knot,  in  one 
hand,  and  stretching  out  the  other  arm  as  if 
already  in  the  act  of  swimming,  he  stood  in  an 
attitude  truly  picturesque,  waiting  the  re-appcar- 
ance  of  the  shark.  At  about  six  or  eight  yards 
from  the  boat  the  animal  rose  near  the  surface, 
when  tho  native  instantly  plunged  into  the  water 
a  short  distance  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  mon- 
ster. The  shark  inunediatcly  turned  round  and 
swam  slowly  towards  tho  man,  who,  in  his  turn, 
nothing  daunted,  struck  out  the  arm  that  was  at 
liberty  and  approached  his  foe. 

When  within  a  foot  or  two  of  tho  shark  tho 
native  dived  beneath  him,  tho  animal  going  down 
almost  at  the  saino  instant.  The  bold  assailant 
soon  rc-appcarcd  on  the  opposite  sido  of  the  shark, 
swimming  fearlessly  with  the  hand  he  had  at 
liberty,  and  holding  the  rope  behind  his  back  with 
tho  other.  The  shark,  which  had  also  by  this 
timo  made  his  appearance,  again  immediately 
swam  towards  him,  and  while  the  animal  was 
apparently  in  tho  act  of  lifting  himself  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  native's  body,  that  ho  might 
seize  upon  his  prey,  tho  man,  making  a  strong- 
effort,  threw  lumself  up  perpendicularly,  and 
went  down  with  his  feet  foremost,  the  shark  fol- 
lowing him  so  simultaneously  that  I  was  fully 
impressed  with  tho  idea  that  they  had  gone  down 
grappling  together.  As  far  as  I  could  judge, 
they  remained  nearly  twenty  seconds  out  of  sight, 
while  I  stood  in  breathless  anxiety,  and  I  may 
add  honor,  waiting  tho  result  of  this  fearful 
encounter. 

Suddenly  the  native  mado  his  appearance, 
holding  up  both  his  hands  over  his  head,  and 
calling  out  with  a  voice  that  proclaimed  the  vic- 
tory ho  hud  won  while  underneath  tho  wave, 
44 Tan,  tan!"  Tho  people  in  tho  boat  wero  all 
prepared,  the  ropo  was.  instantly  drawn  tight,  and 
tho  struggling  victim,  lashing  tho  water  in  his 
wrath,  was 
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"When  measured  hit*  length  was  found  1<>  bo  six 
feet  nine  inched,  bis  girth  at  the  greatest  three 
feet  seven  inches.  The  native  who  achieved  this 
intrepid  and  dexterous  exploit  bore  no  other  marks 
of  his  finny  enemy  than  a  cut  on  the  left  ami, 
evidently  received  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  tail  or  some  one  of  the  fins  of  the  animal. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  if  this  was  the  first 
shark  fight  in  which  ho  had  been  engaged ;  but, 
from  the  preparations  and  ready  assistance  he  re- 
ceived from  nis  companions  in  the  boat,  I  should 
suppose  that  he  had  more  than  once  displayed  the 
same  courage  and  dexterity  which  so  much  as- 
tonished me.  The  sceno  was  altogether  ono  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
combatants  to  the  shore  (for  they  were  only  a  few 
yards  from  it)  onabled  mo  to  sec  to  the  greatest 
advantage  what  I  have  attompted  to  describe. 


BLACKBIRD,  THE  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

Black  in  nu,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Omaha 
tribe  of  Indians,  diod  some  years  since.  Ho  was 
a  brave,  of  iron  nerves  and  unlimited  ambition. 
The  authority  which  an  Indian  exercises  is  at 
first  obtnined  by  winning  the  approbation  of  tho 
people  of  the  tribe,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
white  ;  van  obtains  the  suffrages  of  his 
countrymen.  There  is  a  small  difference  in  the 
moral  qualities  which  distinguish  the  white  and 
red  man.  The  former,  it  is  believed,  could  never 
recommend  himself  by  horse-stealing,  where** 
tho  red  aspirant  is  esteemed  honourable  in  pro- 
jwrtion  to  the  grand  larcenies  he  may  be  able  to 
perpetrate  ;  and  this  engaging  quality  of  horse- 
stealing is  esteemed  a  virtue  next  in  grade  to  that 
of  taking  scalps.  An  Indian,  therefore,  has  a  table 
on  his  war-Club,  with  two  columns,  in  whicli  he 
enters,  in  hieroglyphics,  the  number  of  those 
transactions  of  each  class  that  are  to  render  him 
illustrious.  Although  the  government  of  Indian 
i  lilies  is  generally  of  a  democratic  character,  yet 
there  are  many  instances  where  the  popularity  of 
vi  chief  enables  him  to  encroach  on  the  freedom 
of  his  countrymen  extensively;  and  there  are 
occasions  where  great  achievements  in  war  and  in 
horse-stealing  enable  a  chief  to  attain  absolute 
authority.  This  despotism  is,  however,  generally 
fixed  by  the  united  exertions  of  tho  chief  and 
prophet,  or  big  medicine-man. 

Blackbird  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  was  acknowledged  nrincinal 
chief.  Bat  he  was  not  content  with  the  executive 
duties  and  patriarchal  authority  of  a  democracy, 
and  the  honours  attending  such  distinguished 
trust.  In  order  to  effect  his  purposes  he  had 
tried  in  vain  nil  the  force  of  military  achieve- 
ment, the  influence  of  grand  larceny,  and  tho 
power  of  eloquence.  He  had  called  in  to  his  aid 
the  juggling  cunning  of  his  medicine-man  with 
no  better  success.  There  existed  in  the  nation  a 
ttorty  of  ste  rn  warriors,  who  valued  freedom  as 
highly  as  white  patriots,  and  they  were  unyield- 
ing in  their  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of 
Blackbird.  He  denominated  this  party  a  faction, 
or  a  "bad  mocassin  band;"  but  his  reproaches 
were  disregarded.  The  ambitious  aspirant  there- 
fore meditated  their  destruction.  He  desired  the 
trader  who  supplied  his  nation  with  merchandise 
to  bring  him  some  "  strong  medicino,"  which  he 


believed  the  whites  possessed,  that  he  might  de- 
stroy the  wolves  of  the  prairies.  The  trader  sub- 
sequently supplied  a  quantity  of  crude  arsenic. 

Soon  after  the  chief  had  tri«>d  his  experiment* 
to  test  the  force  of  the  poison  the  disaffected 
braves  were  invited  to  a  dog-feast  at  his  lodge. 
Blackbird  professed  to  them  a  disposition  t<> 
heal  all  party  dissensions,  and  sixty  of  the  fac- 
tious warriors  sat  down  with  him  to  the  dog- 
soup,  which  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  When 
all  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  entertainment 
the  pipe  was  passed,  and  Blackbird  arose  to 
speak.  He  reminded  his  children  of  their  fac- 
tious course  in  opposing  his  authority — authority 
that  he  claimed  to  derive  from  the  "  Master  of 
Life,"  and  for  confirmation  of  this  suggestion  he 
appealed  to  his  medicino-man  near  him  ;  "and," 
coutinued  he,  "  that  Omahas  may  for  ever  re- 
member that  Blackbird  has  the  entire  control  of 
their  destinies,  every  factious  dog  of  you  shall  die 
before  the  sun  rises  again  !  I  have  said  it,  and 
Blackbird  never  lies!"  The  whole  party,  on 
hearing  this  unsparing  denunciation,  in  wild 
affright,  ran  howling  out  of  tho  lodge.  Sixty 
warriors  expired  that  night,  and  during  the  life 
of  tho  chiot  his  authority  was  never  again  op- 
posed in  the  slightest  particular. 

It  was  his  practice,  when  the  trader  arrive! 
with  the  annual  supply  of  merchandise  in  the 
Omaha  village,  to  inquire  how  great  an  amount 
of  furs  and  ]>eltries  ne  required  for  his  entire 
stock.  The  chief  then  selected  from  the  assort- 
ment as  great  a  variety  and  amount  as  he  would 
need  for  his  own  use  and  for  his  numerous 
family.  When  this  had  been  arranged,  and  an 
account  had  been  opened  with  the  nation  by  the 
trader,  the  warriors  were  required  to  furnish,  the 
number  of  beaver  skins,  robes,  and  buffalo  tongues 
the  trader  desired  in  exchange  for  his  goods.  In 
this  off-hand  manner  the  chief  drew  his  revenues, 
and  tho  trader  realised  his  profits,  during  all  the 
I  subsequent  reign  of  tho  despot.  This  rude  dig- 
nitary was  becoming  inactive  ;  and  when  his 
braves  and  hunters  were  toiling  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  Omahas  in  war,  or  to  subsist  thv 
people  with  the  products  of  tho  chaae,  he  and  hi* 
prime  minister,  the  medicine-man,  were  reposing 
in  the  village.  It  was  his  custom  to  indulge, 
in  warm  weather,  in  a  sleep  after  dinner.  While 
in  tho  enjoyment  of  this  luxury  he  took  occasion 
to  make  it  more  perfect  by  the  polite  attentions  of 
his  wives.  He  had  six  of  these,  and  they  forrued 
three  relieves.  Two  were  employed  while  he 
slept,  one  scratching  his  Wk,  and  the  other 
fanning  his  highness  with  the  tail  of  a  turkey ! 
If  it  was  ever  Important  to  ask  his  instructions 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nntion  when  he  chanced  to> 
be  sleeping  there  was  only  one  person  in  th« 
village  who  would  venture  to  awake  him.  Thi« 
was  the  medicine-man ;  and  his  manner  of  ap- 
proaching was  on  his  hands  and  feet,  with  the 
utmost  humility  and  circumspection.  When 
awakened  with  a  feather  cautiously  drawn  over 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  if  he  made  a  discouraging 
motion  with  the  hand  the  application  was  aban- 
doned ;  but  if  he  beckoned  the  applicant  to  ap- 
proach he  was  respectfully  invited  to  attend 
u  a  dog-feast  which  has  been  provided  for  my 
father." 

Blackbird  was  a  respectable  warrior,  and  had 
attained  his  early  popularity  by  conquest ;  but 
the  distinction  he  most  coveted  was  unlimited 
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power  in  his  own  nation.  When  he  had  attained 
this  ho  became  pacific  toward  tho  neighbouring 
nations.  But  a  partisan  leader  had  taken  a 
Pawnee  girl,  who  was,  by  command  of  tho  modi- 
cine-man,  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  stake.  Tho  son 
of  Blackbird  had  seen  her,  and  interposed  in 
council  to  save  her  1 1  to.  lie  laid  down  nil  the 
moveable  property  he  possessed,  and  urged  tho 
purchase  of  the  fdrl  from  her  captor.  But  ho 
was  inflexible,  and  persisted  in  his  vow  to  sacrifice 
her  to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  ouncil  approved 
the  vow,  fyr  Olackbird  had  permitted  it.  When, 
*>n  the  day  appoinfod,  the  captive  was  led  out  to 
execution,  young  Split  Cloud,  son  of  the  chief, 
was  seen  leading  his  buffalo-horse,  not  far  from 
the  head  of  the  column  where  the  victim  was 
marching.  After  the  medicine-man,  with  the 
captive  and  a  few  old  warriors,  had  crossed  a 
ravine  in  the  route,  and  were  rising  to  the  plain, 
tho  place  appointed  for  the  sacrifice,  the  young 
warrior  cut  asunder  the  cords  that  confined  the 
arms  of  the  girl,  lifted  her  to  his  saddle,  and  with 
his  bow  lashed  his  horse  to  full  speed  before  his 
country  men  could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his 
movements.  He  was  half  across  the  plain  beforo 
pursuit  was  determined  on ;  and  then  there  were 
no  hurse-*  at  hand.  He  had  concealed  one  in  the 
next  ravine,  and  the  fugitives  escaped  the  ill- 
arranged  and  worse-conducted  pursuit  of  the 
Omaha*.  A  solitary  runner  camo  within  arrow- 
■bot  of  Split  Cloud,  but  his  race  terminated  there 
— ho  was  shot  to  the  heart.  Tho  fugitives  retired 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  took 
jip  their  abode  there  until  homo  affairs  should 
present  a  more  inviting  prospect.  Their  wedding 
was  thinly  attended ;  but  the  blush  of  affection 
{flowed  as  vividly  on  the  check  of  the  bride  as 
that  which  mantles  over  the  neck  moro  tastefully 
lulorned  in  civilised  circles  on  like  occasions. 
The  self-marriod  pair  passed  a  year  in  the  solitude 
to  which  they  had  retired,  content  with  tho 
•society  each  was  able  to  afford  the  other,  when 
Split  Cloud  deemed  it  advisable  to  revisit  his 
nation.  In  this  lou<>  retreat  he  left  his  spouse, 
with  the  purpose  of  retracing  his  steps  in  the 
1>j  ief  space  of  a  few  weeks.  A  sufficient  supply 
«>f  dried  meat  was  left  in  the  cave  with  its  tenant 
•for  the  period  of  his  intended  absence. 

When  Split  Cloud  reached  his  native  village 
lie  found  the  wholo  tribe  chanting  tho  death- 
i>Miiig  over  an  infinite  number  of  tho  deid  in- 
habitants. The  small -pox  had  readied  tho 
Omaha*,  and  many  had  already  been  swept 
•)ff;  very  fow  recovered.  The  medicine-mah 
<:laimcd  to  have  power  over  the  disease,  but  his 

Jirnctico  hitherto  had  been  unsuccessful.  Ho 
ooked  grave,  and  was  evidently  suffering  great 
alarm.  The  most  common  treatment  of  tho 
patieuts,  when  afilicted  with  inflammatory  action 
4if  tho  disease,  was  immersion  in  cold  water. 
This  usualy  afforded  speedy  relief,  and  terminated 
nil  tho  ills  of  life— with  extinction  of  life  itself. 
At  last,  after  many  new  and  imposing  tricks, 
death  itself  played  the  hist  masterly  act  on  the 
impostor— and  old  Medicine  himself  departed. 
Blackbird  had  lived  moodily  apart  from  tho  tribe, 
and  his  dignity  was  likely  to  secure  him  against 
the  iufecti-m.  But  when  his  high  priest  died  ho 
attended  his  funeral  obsequies.  This  happened 
n  few  days  before  the  return  of  his  son.  Black- 
bird was  considering  what  disposition  should  bo 
made  of  the  prodigal  when  lie  was  taken  ill. 


From  tho  moment  the  first  symptoms  were  felt 
by  the  chief  he  yielded  to  despair,  and  made  his 
arrangements  for  the  hunting-grounds  beyond  tho 
grave.  He  desired  that  he  might  bo  buried  with 
suitable  variety  of  arms  and  ammunition,  that  his 
enemies  might  get  no  advantage  of  him.  He 
probably  anticipated  meeting  with  tho  poisoned 
warriors  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Phlegethon. 
As  he  himself  had  apprehended,  Blackbird  was  a 
victim  to  the  disease.  Tho  funeral  was  fjrand 
and  imposing.  The  warrior  was  placed  erect  on 
his  hunting-horse,  and  thus,  followed  by  the 
whole  nation,  he  was  conveyed  into  the  grave 
that  had  been  previously  prepared,  on  the  highest 
point  of  land,  near  to  tho  Missouri  river.  Tho 
horse,  alive,  was  forced  into  the  grave  with  tho 

!  dead  rider,  and  thus  covered  over.  A  small 
parcel  of  corn  was  placed  beforo  the  animal, 
and  Blackbird  was  supplied  with  dried  meat,  a 
kettle,  his  pipe  and  kinakanick,  gun  with  ammu- 
nition, bow  and  full  quiver  of  arrows,  and  paints 

|  suitable  for  ornamenting  his  person  both  in  peaco 

,  and  war. 

When  the  funeral  was  at  an  end  the  trader 
arrived.  His  knowledge  of  the  small-pox  enabled 
him  to  save  from  its  ravages  tho  remainder  of  the 
tribe.  All  eyes  were  naturally  turned  on  the  son 
of  Blackbird  as  successor  to  the  deceased  chief. 
Young  Split  Cloud  deemed  himself  so  fortunato 
in  tho  altered  position  he  new  occupied,  having 
shifted  the  character  of  fugitive  and  culprit  for 
the  appointment  of  hereditary  and  popular  chief- 
tain, that  he  relaxed  much  of  the  despotism  of 
his  predecessor.  Having  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  and  reduced  the  tariff,  ho  found  leisure  to 
depart  in  search  of  his  Pawnee  wife.  Autumn 
was  far  advanced  when  he  left  the  Omaha  towns, 
and  as  he  approached  the  mountains  winter, 
with  its  utmost  rigour,  set  in.    He  found  the 

Eartner  of  his  lifo's  vicissitudes  in  the  cave  where 
e  had  left  her.  She  was  sitting  near  tho  ex- 
piring embers  of  her  last  faggot,  bending  over  a 
pair  of  babes,  who  wero  unconscious  of  the  mani- 
fold evils  of  the  world  they  had  just  entered,  but 
sensibly  aware  of  tho  pain  of  extreme  hunger, 
which  their  mother  was  sharing  with  them.  Tho 
holy  fountain  whence  they  had  drawn  supplies 
had  been  drained,  and  tho  famished  mothor  sat 
the  picture  of  patience  and  despair.  Hope  had 
hitherto  pictured  in  her  imagination  a  sunny  spot 
such  as  that  which  was  about  to  break  upon  ner 
in  tho  arrival  of  her  preserver.  But  gnawing  ne- 
cessity had  carried  her  to  that  maddened  point 
which  fixed  the  cannibal  purpose  of  eating  ono 
of  her  infants,  to  preserve  herself  and  the  other 
one  until  tho  long-wished-for  relief  should  be 
realised. 

At  tho  preciso  point  of  time  when  tho  person 
of  her  husband  darkened  the  entranco  of  tho  cave 
she  held  the  knife  in  her  hand,  and  was  linger- 
ing in  the  debate  of  her  own  mind  which  should 
bo  made  tho  victim— which  dear  object  should  bo 
preserved  at  such  countless  cost.  The  keen  per- 
ceptions, tho  fine-drawn  threads  of  affection,  tho 
result  of  protracted  privation,  lent  unearthly 
vigour  to  her  mind,  when  her  final  resolvo  was 
fixed  to  perish  with  her  offspring,  and  by  tho 
same  innocent  cause.  She  hurled  tho  instrument 
of  her  bloody  purposo  far  away  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  tho  cavern,  and  placed  the  hungry  babes 
upon  her  bosom  as  she  sank  back  in  despair,  un- 
mitigated with  a  single  ray  of  hope.    AJ  this 
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critical  instant  the  young  warrior  sprang  for- 
ward and  pave  utterance  to  a  scream  of  joy,  im- 

{>arting  a  like  sensation  to  tho  suffering  objoet  of 
n's  solicitude,  and  the  long  fa>t  of  the  wife  and 
mother  was  broken  by  the  food  amply  provided 
by  the  skill  of  the  hunter. 

*  Sixty  suns  hnd  risen  and  set  nfter  the  events 
just  doscribod  when  the  Omaha  nation  whs  made 
joyous  by  tho  appearance  of  Split  Cloud.  He 
whs  followed  by  his  foreign  wife,  whom  ho  had 
twice  snatched  from  destruction,  and  who  now 
repaid  him  with  the  smiles  of  two  young  braves 
peering  over  her  shoulders  from  beneath  tho 
amplo  folds  of  a  now  scarlet  blanket . 


ALONE  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

1  n ave  ull  my  life  been  passionately  fond  of 
the  ocean.  Although  a  denizen  of  the  Highland 
glens  from  my  infancy,  I  have  almost  yearly 
sacrificed  a  lew  of  the  longest  summer  days  to 
the  indulgence  of  a  coast  ramble,  to  the  ex- 
citement of  climbing  tho  immcasurcablo  crags, 
exploring  the  depths  of  tho  bltick  coves,  or  proving 
my  powers  of  swimming  amid  the  waves  of  homo 
sunny  bay.  Frequently,  also,  although  by  no 
means  a  master  of  such  arts,  I  have  borrowed  the 
boat  belonging  to  an  acquaintance,  and  solaced 
myself  with  the  novelty  of  an  aquatic  expedition. 
Of  all  thirst  for  tho  latter  enjoyment  I  was  at 
last  completely  cured  by  an  occurrence  which  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

On  a  fine  forenoon  about  the  beginning  of 
August  I  put  to  sen,  with  the  intention  of  fairly 
crossing  the  watery  horizon — of  having  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  fnr-off  headlands  sink  away 
behind  the  waves.  The  day  was  hot  and  calm, 
without  a  breath  of  wind  to  nil  a  sail,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  tho  management  of  such  matters  had 
the  case  been  otherwise.  After  I  had  fairly  left 
the  shore  I  discovered  that  the  weather  was  by 
no  means  favourable  to  observation.  Grey 
wreaths  of  mist  were  creeping  with  a  sinister-like 
motion  among  the  low  grounds  of  the  interior 
country,  and  a  slight  haze  was  beginning  to  lo 
visible  far  out  on  the  sea ;  but  those  dreary  ac- 
companiments of  a  warm  and  moist  morning 
would,  I  persuaded  myself,  entirely  disappear  as 
the  day  strengthened:  k>  on  and  on  I  pulled. 
Although  the  land  indeed  became  somewhat 
more  indistinct,  I  seemed,  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
severe  labour,  to  be  but  a  very  little  nearer  my  pur- 
pose than  when  I  first  dipped  my  oars  in  the  brine : 
I  could  still  discern  the  white  line  of  foam  along 
the  beach.  My  chagrin  at  this  was  by  no  means 
abated  on  discovering  that  the  mists  which  boiled 
in  tho  far-off  hollows  were  reinforced  by  a 
squadron  of  dun  clouds  that  came  trailing  over 
the  distant  hills.  Their  dense  skirts  at  last  stole 
across  tho  sun,  the  mists  boiled  up  higher,  and, 
dropping  my  oars,  I  stood  up  and  looked  around. 
There  were  few  signs  of  tempest  or  foul  weather, 
I  thought,  yet  tho  safest  course  was  to  turn  to- 
wards the  shore,  which  I  accordingly  did.  Scarcely 
had  I  wheeled  my  little  bark  landward  when  a 
light  breeze  swept  past,  casting  around  me  tho 
Tapour  of  the  ocean  like  a  thick  snow-shower. 
In  one  moment  the  land  was  invisible,  and  the 
fog  continued  to  roll  up  astern,  and  close  and 
thicker,  until  nought  was  discernible  except  the 
waves  that  tumbled  around  me. 


Never  had  I  labourcl  with  such  eager  perse- 
verance as  I  now  did.  I  was  bevond  measure 
terrified,  nnd  yet  it  might  have  been  thought 
there  was  little  cause  for  dread.  What  could  be 
more  simple  than  to  row  straight  on  to  the  very 
spot  whieh  1  had  left  in  the  morning  ?  At  sil 
event*,  I  thought  it  would  certainly  be  impossible 
to  miss  the  land,  and  my  greatest  dread  was  of 
the  wind  strengthening,  but  happily  it  remained 
moderate.  I  hat!  hoped  to  reach  the  shore  in  a 
much  shorter  space  than  I  had  required  f.»r 
rowing  out,  now  that  my  energies  were  fully 
awakened;  but  after  three"  hours  of  unintermit- 
ting  toil  neither  land  nor  rock  appeared,  and  1 
began,  with  accumulating  horror,  to  think  that, 
after  nil,  I  might  possibly  be  steering  a  wrong 
course.  The  dreadful  idea  gathered  strength, 
every  moment ;  vet  what  could  I  do  'i  To  rest  on 
my  oars  and  wait  for  brightening  weather  would 
have  been  intolerable,  to  alter  my  course  worse 
than  useless.  I  had  no  compass,  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  how  far  from  the  blessed  land  I  might 
be,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  mist  surrounded  cte  on 
all  sides. 

At  five  p.m.  there  was  still  no  sign  of  land. 
Oh !  what  a  priceless  joy  would  it  hove  born  to 
hear  the  town-clock  strike — nay,  even  the  scream 
of  a  tea-bird,  telling  that  life  was  near!  1  had 
provided  for  no  contingency,  and  was  now  neccs- 
snrilv  hungry  and  heartless.  Visions  of  a  linger- 
ing death  by  famine  began  to  arise  on  ray  dis- 
ordered senses,  and  I  cursed  the  folly  which  had 
'  tempted  me  to  trust  to  the  ocean  on  such  n  day  of 
i  clouds  nnd  vapour  as  this,  plainly  enough  I  now 
thought,  threatened  to  be  at  its  commencement. 
And  still  the  thoughts  of  death  struck  hardest  on 
my  heart,  and  rendered  me  weak  and  tremulous. 
To  perish  alone  on  the  waste  of  waters  !  to  have  • 
grave  among  tho  rocks  a  thousand  fathoms  down! 
The  thought  is  awfully  startling  to  the  man  of 
strong  mind,  but  to  the  green  feelings  of  fifteen  it 
comes  in  a  shape  still  more  appalling.  I  shuddered 
as  if  I  had  heard  my  own  death-song  in  the  moan 
I  of  tho  waves.  Suddenly,  by  great  good-fortune, 
|  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  western  clouds  as  they 
;  blushed  in  the  farewell  gleam  of  the  sinking  run. 
In  that  direction  lay  the  land,  nnd  at  that  time  I 
was  steering  exactly  contrary,  and  should  not 
have  noticed  the  glorious  landmark  had  not  ibe 
sudden  splendour  thrown  across  the  waters  en- 
forced my  attention.  I  whirled  my  boat  round, 
and  once  more,  with  renewed  hope  and  courage, 
tugged  on  manfully. 

The  night  fell  speedily— a  black  starleas  night, 
accompanied  by  drizzling  rain.  Hours  pa-^d 
heavily  away,  and  brought  no  rest  for  the  lonely 
pilgrim  of  the  waters.  I  began  to  dread  the 
probability  of  having  again  varied  from  my 
course ;  or  what  if,  after  all,  the  clouds  of  even- 
ing might  have  been  treacherous  guides !  A  gam 
frightful  thoughts  began  to  oppress  me ;  the  wind 
seemed  to  have  a  boding  wail,  tho  ceaseless  voice 
of  the  waves  seemed  tuned  to  a  song  of  death. 
But  while  the  scalding  tears  of  despair  were 
gathering  into  mine  eyes  I  came  with  a  thump 
ashore.  1  started  upright  in  my  boat  and  gazed 
eagerly  through  the  gloom.  The  low-drifting 
rack  rendered  every  object  indistinct,  but  my 
quickened  vision  satisfied  me  that  tho  longed-for 
I  land  tcos  there — n  shore  of  precipices  indeed ;  bat 
what  of  that  ?  Nothing  was  so  dreadful  as  the 
I  wide  barren  sen.    I  wore  my  boat  cautiously 
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along  by  the  ba^ca  of  the  black  crags,  and  at 
length  ran  into  a  small  creek,  where  I  found  it 
.possible  to  land. 

I  had  no  means  of  mooring  mv  little  vessel,  so 
I  left  it  a  prey  to  tho  waves,  and,  clambering  up 
the  rock*,  overcame  obstacles  which  day  would 
Imply  have  shown  in  a  light  too  horribly  dis- 
couraging for  man  to  encounter.  At  last  I  felt 
tho  soft  grass  under  my  foet,  and  tho  land-gale 
blew  freely  around  me.  A  little  farther  on,  and 
I  heard  the  rustling  of  cornfield*,  the  harsh  cry 
i>f  the  landrail,  and,  what  was  still  more  grateful, 
J  he  sound  of  fiddles,  frequently  drowned  by  bursts 
of  boisterous  jollity. 

The  music  and  merriment  led  me  to  a  large 
barn  on  tho  outskirts  of  a  group  of  hous.  s.  It 
was  past  midnight,  but  tho  revellers  within 
*cemcd  only  to  have  newly  reached  the  pitch  of 
their  exultation.  The  doors  were  wide  open,  and 
figures  glanced  about  within  in  restless  succes- 
sion. I  knocked,  and  a  crowd  camo  forth  and 
pulled  me  into  the  middle  of  the  barn,  where  thev 
good-huraouredly  turned  mo  round  and  round, 
apparently  in  the  hopo  of  recognising  somo  ac- 
quaintance in  disguiso.  My  talo  was  soon  told, 
and  my  raging  hunger  appeased  by  the  refresh- 
ments put  before  mo  by  tho  good-humoured  party, 
who  were  fishers,  assembled  to  celebrate  the  union 
of  a  favourite  youth  and  maiden  of  their  own 
tribe.  The  name  of  their  village  is  Port  Letheu ; 
it  stands  about  seven  miles  south  of  Aberdeen, 
the  town  which  I  had  left  on  the  preceding  day. 
"When  I  was  sufficiently  refreshed  I  was  dragged 
forward  to  dance,  and  when  once  fairly  on  the 
floor  I  speedily  forgot  the  toils  of  the  past  day, 
and,  with  no  small  honour  to  myself,  assisted  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  merriment  until  the 
broad  sunlight  forced  us  from  the  stage  of  noisy 
enjoyment. 


TflE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 

Some  travellers  from  Glasgow  were  obliged  to 
stop  at  tho  small  burgh  of  I*anark,  and,  having 
nothing  better  to  engnge  their  attention,  amused 
themselves  by  looking  at  tho  passongcrs  from  tho 
window  of  tho  inn,  which  was  opposite  the  prison. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  occupied  a  gentleman 
came  up  on  horsoback,  very  plainly  dressed,  at- 
tended by  a  servant.  He  had  scarcely  passed  the 
inn-window  when  he  alighted,  left  nis  horse, 
and  advanced  towards  an  old  man  who  was  en- 
gaged in  paving  the  street.  After  having  saluted 
him  ho  took  hold  of  tho  rammer,  struck  some 
blows  upon  tho  pavement,  and  said  to  the  asto- 
nished old  man — 

"  This  work  seems  to  me  very  painful  for  a 
person  of  your  years.  Havo  you  no  sons  who 
could  share  in  your  labours  and  comfort  your  old 
age?" 

"  Forgivo  me,  sir ;  I  have  three  lads  who  in- 
spired me  with  tho  highest  hopes,  but  the  poor 
fellows  are  not  now  within  reach  to  assist  their 
father." 

"  Where  are  they,  then  r" 

"  The  oldest  has  obtained  the  rank  of  captain 
in  India  in  the  scrvico  of  tho  Honourable  Com- 
pny.  The  second  has  likewise  enlisted,  in  tho 
hope  of  rivalling  his  brother." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  a  momentary  tear 
bedimmed  his  eye. 


And 


pray 


what  has  become  of  tho  third  f" 


"  A!a*!  ho  became  security  for  me.  The  poor 
boy  engaged  to  pay  my  debts,  and,  being  unable 
to  fulfil  the  undertaking,  he  is— in  prison." 

At  this  tvcital  tho  gcntlcmnn  stepped  aside  a 
few  paces  and  covered  his  fiuo  with  his  hands. 
After  having  thus  given  vent  to  his  feelings  he 
returned  to  the  old  man  and  resumed  tho  dis- 
course. 


"  And  has  th 


this  degenerate  son,  this 


captain — never  sent  you  anything  to  extricate 
you  from  your  miseries  r" 

"Ah!  call  him  not  degenerate.  My  son  is 
virtuous;  he  both  loves  and  respects  his  father. 
He  has  oftener  than  once  sent  mo  money,  even 
more  than  was  sufficient  for  my  wants ;  but  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lo^e  it  by  becoming  security  for 
a  very  worthy  man,  my  landlord,  who  was  bur- 
denod  with  n  very  large  family.  Unfortunately, 
finding  himself  unable  to  pay,  he  has  caused  my 
ruin.  They  have  taken  my  all,  and  nothing  now 
remains  for  me." 

At  this  moment  a  young  man,  passing  his  head 
through  the  iron  gratings  of  a  window  in  the 
prison,  began  to  cry,  "  Father !  father !  if  my 
brother  \\  llliam  is  still  alive,  that  is  he.  Ho  is 
the  gentleman  who  speaks  with  you." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  he,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, throwing  himself  into  the  old  man's  anas, 
who,  like  one  besido  himself,  attempting  to  speak 
and  sobbing,  had  not  recovered  his  senses,  when 
an  old  woman,  decently  dressed,  rushed  from  a 
poor-looking  hut,  crying — 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?  Where  art  thou,  my 
dear  William  r*  Come  to  me  ;  come  and  embrace 
your  mother!" 

The  captain  no  sooner  observed  her  than  he 
quitted  his  father,  and  went  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  neck  of  the  good  old  dame.  The  sccno 
was  now  overpowering.  The  travellers  left  their 
room,  and  increased  the  number  of  spectators, 
witnesses  of  this  most  affecting  sight.  One  of 
the  travellers  mado  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and,  advaucing  to  tho  gentleman,  thus  addressed 
him : — "  Captain,  we  ask  tho  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  impossible  to  express  the  plea- 
sure we  liave  had  in  being  witnesses  of  this  tender 
mooting  with  your  family.  Wo  request  tho 
favour  of  you  and  yours  to  dinner  in  tho  inn." 

Tho  captain  accepted  the  invitation  with  polite- 
ness, but  at  tho  same  time  replied  that  ho  would 
ncithor  eat  nor  drink  until  his  youngest  brother 
had  recovered  his  liberty.  At  the  same  instant 
he  deposited  the  sum  for  which  he  had  been  in- 
carcerated, and  in  a  very  tdiort  time  after  his 
brother  joined  the  party.  The  whole  family  now 
met  at  the  inn,  where  they  found  the  affectionate 
William  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  who  wero 
loading  him  with  caresses,  all  of  which  he  re- 
turned with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

As  soon  as  there  was  an  opportunity  for  free 
conversation  tho  good  soldier  unbosomed  his  heart 
to  his  parents  and  the  travellers.  *'  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  to-day  I  feel,  in  its  full  extent,  tho 
kindness  of  Providence,  to  whom  I  owe  every- 
thing. My  uncle  brought  me  up  to  tho  business 
of  a  weaver,  but  I  requited  his  attentions  badly, 
for,  having  contracted  a  habit  of  idleness  and 
dissipation,  I  enlisted  in  a  corps  belonging  to  tho 
East  India  Company.  I  was  then  only  little 
more  than  eighteen.  My  soldier-like  appearance 
had  been  observed  by  Lord  Clifton,  the  < 
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ing  officer.  My  zeal  for  the  service  inspired  him 
with  regard,  and,  thanks  to  his  care,  1  rose  step 
by  step  to  tho  rank  of  captain,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  funds  of  the  regiment.  By  dint  of  eco- 
nomy, and  by  the  aid  of  commerce,  I  amassed 
honourably  a  stock  of  £30,000.  At  that  tunc  I 
quitted  the  service.  It  is  true  that  I  made  three 
remittances  to  my  father,  but  the  first  only,  con- 
sisting of  £200,  reached  htm ;  tho  second  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  insolvent ;  and  I  entrusted  the  third  to 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  died  upon  the  passage, 
hut  I  hold  his  receipt  and  his  heirs  will  account 
to  me  for  it." 

After  dinner  the  captain  gave  his  father  £200 
to  supply  his  most  pressing  wants,  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  mother, 
an  annuity  of  £80,  reversible  to  his  two  brothers. 
Besides^  he  presented  £500,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
to  his  sister,  who  was  married  to  a  farmer  in  in- 
different circumstances ;  and,  after  having  distri- 
buted £50  among  tho  poor,  lie  entertained  at  an 
elegant  dinner  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  SERPENT. 

B18IMK88  connected  rather  with  pleasure  than 
profit  had  kept  mo  roaming  for  some  months 
among  the  West  India  islands.  I  at  length  found 
myself  at  Barbadoes,  without  any  fixed  resolution 
either  to  return  or  to  proceed  farther  on  in  my 
wanderings.  In  such  a  wavering  and  unsettled 
state  of  mind  a  little  matter  will  sometimes  turn 
tho  scale.  1  had  carried  a  letter  to  a  gentle- 
man of  tho  island,  with  whom  I  formed  a  most 
agreeable  acquaintanceship,  and  in  consequence 
of  tho  description  ho  pave  me  of  tho  coast  of 
South  America  I  was  induced  to  form  tho  reso- 
lution of  visiting  at  least  a  part  of  that  country 
beforo  bending  my  course  homewards. 

Being  furnished  by  him  with  letters  to  one  or 
two  individuals  who  might  bo  of  service  to  me,  1 
took  a  passage  in  a  ship  bouud  to  Dcmerara,  and 
landed  there  in  safety.  Having  viewed  all  that 
I  considered  worthy  of  notice,  I  set  off  across 
the  country  to  deliver  one  of  the  letters  I  carried 
with  me  to  a  gentleman  from  whose  attention  and 
knowledge  I  had  been  assured  I  should  obtain 
Much  information.  After  a  journey  of  some  days 
I  reached  the  place,  and  was  received  with  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  kindness  I  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated.  The  estate,  or  rather  planta- 
tion, lay  upon  tho  banks  of  a  river  that  comes 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Guiana.  Mr.  Hein- 
vault  (the  proprietor),  although  the  superinten- 
dence of  his  estato  occupied  a  great  part  of  his 
time,  contrived  to  devote  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  it  to  my  amusement.  Accompanied  by  a  couple 
of  servants,  and  Cresar,  a  shrewd  and  active  negro 
who  held  tho  post  of  hunter,  wo  made  frequent 
excursions  up  tho  country,  and  committed  occa- 
sionally Mtd  havoc  among  the  quadrupeds  and 
feathered  tribes  with  which  that  region  abounds. 
At  other  times  wo  manned  a  couple  of  canoes, 
and,  descending  the  river,  employed  ourselves  in 
fishing  excursions,  or  in  taking  a  shot  at  such 
birds  as  unfortunately  for  themselves  came  within 
range  of  our  pieces. 

From  the  Harness  of  the  country  as  it  approaches 


the  sea,  many  rivers  of 
divide  themselves  into  numerous  streams  or  canals 
before  mingling  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
ocean.  The  islands  formed  by  these  streams  are 
sometimes  of  great  extent,  consisting  of  marshy 
land,  partly  bare,  and  partly  overrun  by  tall  reeds 
and  cones  or  other  aquatic"  plants.  In  the  thick 
and  almost  impervious  recesses  of  these  reptiles 
of  various  kinds  often  find  a  retreat,  from  which 
they  occasionally  emerge  in  search  of  their  prey. 
I  bad  been  informed  both  by  Mr.  Heinvault  and 
Ca?sar  that  serpents  of  a  great  size  had  been  fre- 
quently seen  by  them  crossing  the  lagoons  from 
ono  island  to  another,  and  that  by  great  exertion 
they  had  succeeded  in  destroying  a  few. 

One  day  about  two  or  three  weeks  after  my 
arrival  Mr.  Heinvault  informed  me  that  he  was 
going  to  a  plantation  distant  about  ten  miles,  and. 
as  the  way  lay  partly  through  the  woods  and 
trackless  savannahs,  he  was  obliged  to  take  Caesar 
with  him,  he  being  the  only  one  on  tho  estate 
who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  way,  and 
who,  from  his  dexterity  and  address,  was  a  use- 
ful and  agreeable  attendant.  He  added  that  he 
should  be  back  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
if  I  wished  to  take  a  stroll,  or  go  on  the  water, 
any  of  the  rest  of  his  people  should  be  at  my 
disposal.  After  Mr.  Heinvault  had  rode  away, 
getting  terribly  wearied  with  doing  nothing,  I 
told  ono  of  the  people  to  get  the  lines  ready,  for 
it  was  my  intention  to  go  out  fishing.  These 
being  soon  ready,  I  sent  likewise  for  my  gun,  and, 
declining  the  man's  offer  to  attend  me,  I  pushed 
out  into  the  stream  and  dropped  slowly  down  the 
river.  I  guided  my  canoe  into  one  of  the  streams 
in  which  I  had  formerly  been  along  with  Cww, 
and  where  our  sport  had  been  very  good.  The 
stream  was  not  in  general  above  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  wide.  I  paddled  my  light  canoe  up 
and  down  this,  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  some  of 
the  beautiful  birds  which  often  frequent  these 
lagixms.    But  the  birds  were  scarce  and  shy. 

1"  aligned  with  this  unsuccessful  sport,  I  set  the 
lines,  and,  having  paddled  about  for  some  time,  I 
drew  them  up.  Whether  they  had  not  been  baited 
as  well  as  Ciesar  used  to  do  it,  or  whether  the  fish 
were  as  shy  as  the  birds,  I  cannot  tell,  but  after 
a  few  trials  I  got  tired  of  this  sport  likewise. 
Thinking  I  might  be  more  successful  elsewhere, 
1  proceeded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down 
and  set  the  lines.  By  this  time  the  day  had  be- 
come exceedingly  sultry  and  oppressive.  Seeing 
there  was  DO  prospect  "of  a  shot,  I  took  off  my 
stockings  und  shoes  and  bathed  my  feet  in  the 
water,  and,  working  my  canoe  to  the  olher  side,  I 
laid  my  gun  ready  loaded  for  a  shot  upon  the 
benches,  and  stretched  myself  alongside  of  it, 
waiting  till  it  was  time  to  draw  the  lines  which  I 
had  set.  In  this  position  1  fell  asleep,  overcome 
by  tho  heat  of  the  day  and  the  fatigue  I  had 
undergone. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  may  have  slept,  but  I 
was  roused  by  a  curious  sensation,  as  if  some 
animal  were  licking  my  foot.  In  that  state  of 
half-stupor  felt  after  immediately  awaking  from 
sleep  I  cast  mv  eyes  downward,  and  never  rill  ray 
dying  day  shall  1  forget  the  thrill  of  horror  that 
passed  through  my  frame  on  perceiving  the  neck 
and  head  of  a  monstrous  serpent,  which  was  cover- 
ing my  foot  with  saliva,  preparatory,  as  imme- 
diately flashed  upon  my  mind,  to  commencing  the 
process  of  swallowing  it.    I  h  id  faced  death  is 
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many  shapes— on  the  ocean,  on  the  battle-field — 
hut  never  till  that  moment  hud  I  conceived  ho 
approach  me  in  a  guise  no  terrible.  For  a 
snt  I  was  fascinated.  But  recollection  of  my 
state  soon  camo  to  my  aid,  and  I  quickly  with  - 
drew  my  foot  from  the  monster,  which  was  all 
the  while  glaring  upon  me  with  its  basilisk  eyes 
and  at  the  nmc  moment  I  instinctively  grasped 
xny  gun,  wbich  was  lying  loaded  beside  me.  The 
reptile,  apparently  disturbed  by  my  motion,  drew 
its  head  below  the  level  of  the  canoe.  1  had  just 
sufficient  time  to  raise  myself  half  up,  pointing 
the  muzzle  of  my  piece  in  the  direction  of  the 
serpent,  when  its  neck  and  head  again  appeared 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  in  search 
of  the  object  it  had  lost.  Tbe  muzzle  of  my  gun 
was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  it,  my  finger  Mas  on 
the  trigger ;  I  fired,  and  it  received  the  shot  in  its 
head.  Rearing  up  part  of  its  body  into  tho  air 
with  a  horrible  hiss,  which  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  and,  by  its  contortions,  displaying  to  my 
sight  great  part  of  its  enormous  bulk,  it  seemed 
ready  to  throw  itself  upon  me  and  to  embrace 
me  in  its  monstrous  coils.  Dropping  my  gun,  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  paddles  I  made  the  canoe 
shoot  up  the  stream  out  of  his  reach.  Just  as  I 
was  escaping  I  could  observe  that  tho  shot  had 
taken  effect ,  for  blood  was  beginuing  to  drop  from 
its  head.  But  the  wound  appeared  rather  to  have 
enraged  than  subdued  him.  Unfortunately,  all 
my  shot  was  expended. 

As  I  went  up  the  stream,  with  all  the  velocity 
I  could  impart  to  the  canoe,  I  heard  the  reeds, 
among  which  tho  animal  was  apparently  taking 
refuse,  crashing  under  its  weight.  I  never  onoo 
thought  of  the  lines  I  had  left,  but,  hurrying  as 
fast  as  the  canoe  would  go  through  the  water,  I 
was  not  long  in  reaching  the  landing-place  below 
Mr.  Ileinvault's  house.  Hastily  mooring  tho 
canoe,  I  jumped  ashore,  and  hurried  up  to  the 
house,  where  I  found  Mr.  Hoinvault,  who  had 
just  arrived.  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
liim  the  almost  miraculous  escape  I  had  made, 
and  the  wound  1  had  inflicted  on  the  animal. 
"  In  that  case,"  said  b<i,  "it  cannot  escape:  wo 
must  immediately  go  in  search  of  it and  in- 
stantly summoning  Ca'sar,  ho  told  him  to  get  tho 
puns  ready  and  to  bring  two  of  his  fellows  with 
lum.  "  If  you  choose,"  he  added  to  me,  44  to  as- 
sist us  in  finishing  the  adventure  you  have  be- 
gun, and  to  have  a  second  encounter  with  your 
novel  antagonist,  we  shall  show  you  some  of 
the  best  and  most  dangerous  spjrt  our  country 
affords." 

I  protcstel  that  nothing  was  farther  from  my 
iutention  than  staving  behind,  and  added  that, 
liad  not  my  shot  been  expended,  we  should  not 
have  parted  on  so  easy  terms.  44  In  general," 
said  he,  44  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attack  thcai  at 
close  quarters  after  being  wounded,  as  they  be- 
come extremely  infuriated,  and  there  arc  not 
wanting  instances  in  which  life  has  been  sacri- 
ficed by  doing  so.  But  wo  now  take  such  pre- 
caution iu  approaching  them  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  any  accident  can  happen."  Just 
as  ho  finished  saying  this  C'asar  re -appeared, 
himself  armed  with  a  club,  one  of  those  who 
followed  him  carrying  a  weapon  of  the  same  kind, 
while  the  other  was  armed  with  an  instrument 
similar  to  a  billhook.  This  Mr.  Hoinvault  told 
me  was  to  clear  a  road  among  tho  reeds,  if  tho 
animal  should  have  retreated  among  them ;  the 


club  being  reckoned  the  best  weapon  for  a  close 

encounter. 

We  were  soon  seated  in  the  canoes  and  gliding 
down  tho  stream  as  fast  as  a  couple  of  pairs  of 
brawny  arms  amid  urge  us.  In  a  short  time  wo 
reached  the  spot  where  my  adventure  had  hap- 
pened. The  small  part  of  the  bank  not  covered 
with  roods  bore  evident  proof  that  the  wuund  the 
animal  had  received  could  not  have  been  slight. 
Exactly  opposite  this  the  reeds  wero  crushed  and 
broken,  and  a  sort  of  passage  was  formed  anions 
them,  so  wide  that  a  man  could  with  little  diffi- 
culty enter.  Mr.  Heinvault  commanded  a  halt, 
to  sec  that  the  arms  were  in  proper  order.  All 
being  right,  we  listened  attentively,  to  hear 
if  there  was  any  noise  which  might  direct  us  to 
our  enemy.  No  sound,  however,  was  heard. 
One  of  tho  negroes  enterod  first,  clearing  with 
his  billhook  whatever  obstructed  our  wav.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Heinvault  and  myself,  with 
our  guns,  while  Ca*sar  and  his  fellow  servant 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  reeds  were  in  general 
nearly  double  our  height,  and  at  the  same  time 
pretty  close.  However,  we  easily  made  our  way 
through  them,  partly  assisted  by  the  track  which 
the  serpent  had  evidently  made. 

We  had  penetrated,  I  should  supp  >se,  about 
thirty  yards  when  the  fellow  who  was  in  advance 
gave  the  alarm  that  we  were  close  upon  the  animal. 
Mr.  Heinvault  ordered  him  behind,  and,  advanc- 
ing along  with  me,  we  saw  tlirough  the  reeds 
part  of  the  body  of  the  monster  coiled  up,  and 
part  of  it  stretched  out,  but,  owing  to  their 
thickness,  its  head  was  invisible.  Disturbed  by 
our  approach,  it  appeared,  from  its  movement*, 
about  to  turn  and  assail  us.  Wo  had  our  guns 
ready,  and  just  as  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  its 
head  we  fired,  both  of  us  almost  at  tho  same  mo- 
ment. From  the  obstruction  of  the  reeds,  all  our 
shot  could  not  have  taken  effect,  but  what  did 
toko  effect  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  for  it  fell, 
hissing  and  rolling  itself  into  a  variety  of  con- 
tortions. Even  yet  it  was  dangerous  to  approach 
it.  But  Ca*sar,  who  seemed  to  possess  a  great 
doal  of  coolness  and  audacity,  motioning  his 
master  and  me  not  to  fire  again  iu  the  direction 
of  the  animal,  forced  a  way  through  the  rct'ds  at 
ono  side,  and,  making  a  kind  of  circuit,  came  in 
before  it,  and  succ -eded  in  hitting  it  a  violent 
blow,  which  completely  stunned  it,  nnd  a  few 
repetitions  of  this  gave  us  the  victory.  We  could 
now  examine  the  creature  with  safety.  We  found 
that  a  good  part  of  our  shot  had  lulled  about 
its  head  ana  neck,  nnd  would  probably  have 
caused  its  death  even  if  we  had  left  it  to  "its  fate. 
I  confess  it  was  not  without  a  shudder  that  I 
handled  nnd  examined  it  when  I  thought  how 
nearly  I  had  escaped  from  furnishing  it  with  a 
meal. 

Wo  set  ourselves  to  work,  and  not  without 
difficulty  did  wo  succcol  in  dragging  the  huge 
carcaso  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  in  embark- 
[  ing  it  in  one  of  tho  canoes,  to  which  it  formed  a 
pretty  fair  lading.  It  was  not  far  from  sunset 
when  tho  expedition  landed  on  the  bank  near  Mr. 
Heinv ault's  house.  Ho  soon  got  sufficient  assist- 
ance in  conveying  tho  carcase  up  nnd  in  deposit- 
ing it  in  a  place  of  safety.  On  measuring  it  we 
found  it  to  be  nearly  forty  feet  in  length,  and  of 
proportional  thickness.  Mr.  Heinvault  informed 
mo  that  it  was  tho  largest  ho  had  seen  killed, 
although  ho  had  often  seen  others  under  ciicum- 
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stances  which  convinced  him  that  they  must  have 
teen  of  a  far  greater  size. 

Tho  adventure,  and  the  consciousness  of  my 
Of  cape,  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  for  during  somo  months  after  1  ottcn 
started  from  my  slc<»p  with  tho  cold  sweat  upon 
my  brow,  imagining  myself  crushed  and  expiring 
in  the  embraces  of  u  horrid  reptile. 


bu 


A  MERCHANT'S  ADVENTURE. 

Some  years  since  a  Mr.  Kerr  freighted  a  small 
vessel  at  Liverpool  with  goods  of  various  kinds, 
which  he  intended  to  carry  either  to  Alexandria 
or  Beyrout.  "  The  vessel,"  says  he,  M  wu  an 
Italian  sloop,  which  seemed  to  ma  to  be  thrown 
in  my  way  nt  tho  time  by  a  piece  of  gTeat  good- 
fortune.  It  had  brought  over  a  cargo  from  Italy* 
and  tho  master  and  crew,  eight  in  number,  and 
all  natives  of  that  country,  were  waiting  in  the 
Mersey,  after  discharging"  their  freight,  for  any 
ehance  that  might  occur  of  returning  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  fresh  loading.  This  was 
an  opportunity  of  the  very  kind  I  had  wishod, 
and  an  arrangement  was  speedily  made  with  tho 
Italian  master,  who  engaged  to  convey  my  cargo 
to  tho  tirst -mentioned  port  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  I  lost  no  time  in  making  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  set 
sail  for  tho  fcast,  accompanied  by  my  younger 
brother,  tho  only  other  person  on  board"  besides 
thr>  Italians  and  myself. 

For  a  time  our  voyage  was  a  pleasant  one ; 
but  before  wo  entered  tho  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the 
wind  changed,  and  with  it  came  changes,  nl*o, 
of  another  and  more  alarming  kind.  The  master 
of  tho  sloop,  who  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of 
sallow  complexion,  though  with  features  not 
otherwise  unpleasing,  suddenly  dropped  tho  ob- 
sequiousness of  his  tone  and  manner,  and  ap- 
peared to  shun  all  intercourse  with  my  brother 
and  myself.  As  the  weather  became  more  ond 
more  squally  on  our  entering  the  Mediterranean 
the  man's  behaviour  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tant ond  lepulsive,  and  the  expression  of  his  eye 
at  times  was  such  as  to  excite  tho  most  unplea- 
sant sensations  in  our  minds.  At  length  the 
thoughts  brooding  in  the  magtcr's  mind  found 
vent  in  words.  One  day  as  I  stood  on  deck  tho 
ship  chanced  to  give  a  heavy  lurch,  and  the 
Italian  cried  out,  *  I  am  ruined,  ana  that  nc- 
i  iirsed  fellow  is  the  cause  of  it !'  At  the  same 
moment  he  pointed  to  me,  and  cast  on  me  a  look 
full  of  hato  and  menace,  which  was  reflected 
from  the  countenancos  of  more  than  one  of  the 
Mtw.  Similar  expressions  fell  in  mutterings 
from  his  lips  day  after  day,  until  I  became  se- 
riously alarmed,  and  for  the  first  time  consulted 
with  my  brother,  to  whom  I  had  previously  been 
unwilling  to  communicate  my  fears.  He  had 
observed  all  that  had  passed,  however,  as  closely 
and  clearly  as  myself.  Both  of  us  were  inclined 
at  first  to  think  that  the  fears  of  the  master  and 
tho  crew  regarding  the  weather  (for  tho  Italians 
nro  timorous  sailors)  had  only  temporarily 
drowned  their  better  feelings,  and  their  reason 
also,  seeing  that  the  storm  came  not  at  our  bid- 
ding. This  explanation  of  their  conduct  proved 
,t  a  pleasing  illusion.  The  weather  improved, 
t  this  was  far  from  producing  any  favourable 
in  the  deportment  of  the  master  and 
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crew.  Their  looks  became  more  and  more  lower- 
ing, and  finally  open  threats  of  murder,  in  day- 
light, and  in  hearing  of  almost  every  man  on 
board,  wero  vented  against  us  by  the  master. 

It  was  now  but  too  plain  that  our  destruction 
had  been  early  meditated  by  the  Italian  captain, 
and  that  he  had  been  hitherto  merely  lashing 
himself,  ns  it  were,  into  the  proper  pitch  of  fury, 
and  gradually  preparing  the  minds  of  his  men 
for  tho  entertainment  and  execution  of  the  dia- 
bolical purpose.  Though  feoling  the  full  horror 
of  our  position,  we  did  not  permit  ourselves  to- 
be  overcome  by  despair.  The  cabin  appropriated 
to  us  fortunately  cmtained  our  own  store*  of 
provision,  and  in  this  place  wo  shut  ouryelve* 
up,  barricading  the  door  with  all  the  heavy 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  room. 

The  energies,  bodily  ond  mental,  of  human 
beings  frequently  rise  and  become  commensurate 
with  tho  demands  which  occasion  makes  upon 
them.  So  I  felt  it  to  bo  with  myself  when  I  nrst 
laid  down  my  head  unon  my  pillow  under  the 
circumstances  described.  Above  me  I  heard  tbp 
tread  of  assassins,  whose  thirst  for  my  blood 
would  not  permit  them  to  rest ;  besido  mo  lay  a 
beloved  brother,  entrusted  to  my  charge  by  a 
doating  mother  far  away.  A  sense  of  fearful 
danger  and  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety  wcro  kept 
graven  on  my  mind  from  these  two  causes,  in- 
dependently of  all  considerations  of  individual 
peril  to  myself ;  and  yet  I  did  not  feel  sickerod 
or  depressed  at  the  prospect  before  me.  On  tho 
contrary,  I  felt  a  buoyancy,  an  energetic  vigour, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  can  only  fcc 
ascribed  to  the  exciting  nature  of  tho  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  placed.  As  I  painted 
to  myself  tho  possibility  of  a  death-grapple— a 
struggle  for  the  lives  of  my  brother  and  myself 
with  the  men  by  whom  we  were  surrounded— I 
felt  my  muscles  beeonio  as  hard  in  every  limb 
a  cable-rope,  and  was  conscious  of 
such  capat  ilities  of  exertion  as  would 
death  no  easy  matter  for  even  eight  foes  to 
complish. 

This  excited  spirit  did  not  forsake  me.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  we 
shut  ourselves  up  my  brother  and  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  endure  any  longer  the  close  confine- 
ment of  the  cabin  without  enjoying  a  mouthful 
of  the  fresh  air,  and  after  a  consultation  we  came 
to  the  resolution  of  going  together  upon  deck. 
At  the  same  time,  determined  to  sell  our  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible,  we  armed  ourselves  with  two 
large  carving-knives,  and  also  took  with  us 
every  other  defensive  weapon  we  possessed. 
Thus  equipped,  wo  stepped  upon  the  deck,  lock- 
ing the  cabin-door  behind  us.  Glaring  eyes, 
like  those  of  hungry  tigers,  wero  fixed  upon  u< 
by  the  master  nud  tho  crew;  but  the  Bre  of 
watchful  determination  lit  up  the  glances  that 
were  returned  for  theirs,  and  the  villains  quailed 
at  the  thought  of  attacking  two  resolute  men,  or, 
more  probably,  they  calculated  upon  having  a 
future  opportunity  cf  taking  us  off  our  guard. 
We  wero  allowed,  at  least,  to  return  to  our  cabin 
unmolested.  But  upon  this  we  could  build  no 
hope  of  bettering  our  position.  No  man  had 
spoken  to  us ;  no  one  had  bid  us  good-morrow ; 
every  countenance  was  sullen,  dark,  and  lower- 
ing. For  many  consecutivo  days  a  similar  scene 
was  repented.  Armed  in  the  manner  described, 
we  went  once  every  twenty-four  hours  upon 
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deck,  and  barricaded  ourselves  at  every  other 
timo  •within  our  c-ibin. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  when,  l»y  my 
calculation  of  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
should  be  approaching  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
coast*,  as  our  course  had  not  been  changed,  as  far 
aa  I  could  observe.  An  alarming  confirmnti  >n  of 
this  conjecturo  was  presented  to  mo  one  night  as 
I  sat  alone  in  the  cabin,  my  brother  having  bid 
down  to  sleep.  The  night  was  calm,  and  all  was 
silent  as  my  own  brooding  and  voiceless  thoughts, 
excepting  tho  tramp  of  two  men  walking  upon  the 
dock.  These  were  the  master  and  his  mate — 
■worthy  and  inseparable  associates.  Kither  they 
spoke  louder  or  the  evening  was  stiller  than 
usual,  for  1  distinctly  heard  the  murmur  of  their 
voices,  which  in  tho  like  situation  1  had  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  catch  in  vain.  I  placed 
myself  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  hear- 
ing, but  my  car  could  gather  sound  only,  not 
sense.  At  last,  however,  the  voices  increased  in 
loudness,  a  violent  stamp  was  made  upon  the 
cabin  roof,  and  I  heard  the  master's  voice  exclaim, 
with  a  curse,  and  in  tones  which  showed  that 
passion  had  for  the  moment  got  the  better  of  pru- 
dence, "It  must  bo  done  to-morrow,  Antoine! 
Cowards !  to  think  that  we  should  have  shrunk 
so  long  from  two  men!  But  to-morrow  they 
must  die,  or  we  lose  our  chance.  We  arc  close  on 
shore,  and  will  bo  boarded  by  some  one  imme- 
diately." The  mato  appeared  to  have  reminded 
him  of  his  imprudence  in  making  this  loud  ex- 
clamation, as  tuey  recommenced  their  walk,  and 
their  conversation  sunk  to  the  same  murmuring 
tone  as  before. 

On  that  momentous  night  I  closed  not  my  eyes. 
Tho  ruminations  that  kept  me  awake  were  of  a 
mixed  character.  The  sentence  which  I  had 
overheard,  although  in  one  sense  a  death-knell, 
was  in  another  a  signal  of  hope.  We  were  ap- 
proaching the  neighbourhood:  of  human  beings 
who  were  not  our  enemies — of  those  who  might 
rescue  us  from  tho  fnngs  of  tho  murderous  har- 
pies in  whose  clutches  we  were.  But,  alas  !  could 
we  repel  the  attack,  could  wo  survive  the  death- 
struggle  which  was  impending  ?  To  be  ready 
fur  whatever  might  happen,  1  packed  up  all  our 
most  valuable  articles,  partly  in  a  small  box,  and 
partly  about  my  person.  I  resolved  also  not  to 
acquaint  my  brother  with  the  words  of  the  mas- 
ter, but  to  go  upon  deek  by  myself  on  the  follow- 
ing day  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  anticipated 
assault  alone.  That  I  should  go  on  deck  I  was 
determined,  as  there  only  could  the  means  of 
emancipation  be  found. 

But  my  brother  had  not  been  asleep ;  he  had 
heard  the  words  of  the  master  as  diMinctly  as 
myself,  and  he  insisted  in  the  morning  upon 
sharing  my  peril,  whatever  it  might  be.  Again, 
at  this  critical  momont,  did  I  feel  in  its  full  force 
all  that  tension  of  mind  and  body,  of  nerve  and 
muscle,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  As  I  stepped  on 
deck  1  felt  that  tho  scowl  which  was  ca*t  upon 
me  by  the  master  was  returned  by  u  glare  of  as 
tiger-liko  a  character  as  his  own.  My  glance 
rolled  keenly  from  side  to  side  as  I  observed  some 
more  suspicious  movements  than  usual  on  the 
part  of  the  master  and  mate,  and  I  prepared  to 
buckler  my  dear  brother's  body  with  my  own,  and 
dio— if  I  M  as  to  die— like  a  bravo  man  !  Tho  fatal 
moment,  the  collision,  was  evidently  drawing 
nigh,  and  I  had  again  and  again  silently  com- 


mondrd  my  soul  to  my  Maker,  when  suddenly, 
'A  ship!  a  ship  in  the  offing!'  was  the  cry 
from  one  of  the  crew.  The  master  and  the  rest 
all  ran  to  the  farther  end  of  the  sloop  and  gu/ed 
towards  the  vessel.  I  also  would  fain  havo  gono 
and  made  signals  to  it,  but  dared  not  move  from 
the  spot. 

Things  remained  in  this  position  for  some 
minutes,  the  crew  being  still  busy  with  the  ship 
in  the  distance,  when  my  brother  touched  me  on 
the  arm,  and  whispered  hurriedly,  4  A  boat !  a 
boat  close  under  us !'  It  Mas  so.  A  small  boat, 
with  four  men  in  it,  had  como  near  to  us  unob- 
served. I  made  eager  signs  for  it  to  lie  to,  and 
at  the  samo  timo  motioned  my  brother  to  bring 
the  box  from  the  cabin.  He  did  so,  noiselessly  ; 
in  one  moment  it  was  in  the  boat,  and  in  another 
we  had  sprung  into  it  also.  4  Row  !  row !  for  our 
lives  and  for  your  own;  and  for  Mil,'  WHS.  my 
earnest  whisper  to  the  boatmen,  showing  a  purse, 
well  tilled  with  gold.  The  men  seemed  at  onco 
to  comprehend  that  it  Mas  a  caso  of  peril,  and 
pulled  swiftly  in  the  direction  in  which  I  pointed, 
which  was,  the  reader  may  be  assured,  tho  oppo- 
site one  to  that  in  which  tho  Italians  still  guzed. 
When  the  crew  of  the  sloop  did  observe  our  de- 
parture wo  had  made  a  considerable  wny  from 
them,  and  all  that  they  could  do  in  their  rage 
and  vexation  was  to  send  an  unoffending  shot  or 
two  after  us.  They  did  not  attempt  to  follow. 
It  may  be  that,  on  consideration,  they  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  the  possession  of  the  cargo, 
which  must  have  been  the  main  object  of  their 
desires,  and  trusted  never  to  sec  us  again. 

The  first  thought,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  my 
brother  and  myself,  on  finding  ourselves  free  ol 
the  Italian  sloop,  was  one  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  our  deliverance.  Our  rescuers  proved  to  be 
fishermen  of  the  Delta,  dwelling  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Western  Nile.  Once  safely  ashore,  my 
mind  reverted  to  my  property,  and  I  resolved 
not  to  let  the  treacherous  Italians  ofl"  without 
making  some  attempt  to  reclaim  what  was  my 
own.  Calculating,  from  the  point  at  which  I 
was  landed,  that  they  would  most  probably  run 
in  for  the  port  of  Alexandria,  I  hired  a  boat  to 
carry  us  across  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  and  through 
I.nko  Mareotis  to  that  city.  My  conjecture  was 
correct ;  the  Italian  sloop  was  in  the  harbour. 
The  authorities  were  applied  to,  and  so  strong 
M-cro  my  proofs  of  a  right  to  the  cargo  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  yielded  up  to  me ;  but  a 
due  consideration  of  the  scanty  chances  of  jus- 
tico  there,  and  n  deficiency  of  evidence,  made  me 
depart  from  my  original  purpose  of  charging  the 
wretches  with  "their  perfidious  intent  to  murder. 
I  was  even  obliged  t.»  enter  into  intercourse  and 
compromise  with  the  villanous  master  before  my 
grKWts  could  be  unshipped  and  disposed  of." 


AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE: 

A  COLLFCTIOS  Of 

(Erne  |ntii)tnt5  in  Uubal  tfUMitarg 

ONE  INCH  FUOM  TUB  TIOEU'S  JAWS. 

Lieutenant  F.  Hcoiies,  a  cavalry  officer, 
was  in  tho  net  of  stooping  to  get  a  flower  from 
the  jungle,  al*>ut  200  yards  from  the  roadside, 
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mi:  d«v>k  of  battle?. 


■  r  :t  I  -t.  »irLin  .1      *  yards 

i-f  him.  In  the  frisht  and  harry  of  the  moment, 
when  <nd»-avourin:r  f*»  rise,  be  tr<d  on  the  skirts 
<<f  his  dre«in;r-F'.wn,  and,  filling  backwards,  was 
at  fh<  -nrae  nv  m«n?  seized  by  the  brut*-,  which 
r-.m-hr  hirn  over  the  waistband  of  hi*  trousers  in 
its  iii"tith.  The  lyast  w  drnjrzin:.'  him  along, 
wh>n  he  t'of  bis  hand  into  hi*  pocket  and  drew 
n  »mall  double-barrelled  pistol,  which  he  placed 
a«  direct  for  the  animal's  month  a*  the  position 
in  which  he  lay  would  admit.  He  no  sooner 
fired  than  the  ti^-cr  made  a  tremendous  *pring 
i  forward,  rarryin;.'  with  it  the  clothe*  which  it 
had  frrnsped,  and  leivin?  it*  intcndel  victim  not 
much  hart  by  the  perilous  adventur-. 

A  VALET*  H  CONSOLATION. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812  a  distinguished  gene- 
ral  officer  of  the  French  army  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  lep.  The  surgeons,  on  consult- 
ing, declared  that  amputation  viu  indispensable. 
The  general  reccm-d  the  intelligence  with  much 
composure.  Amonsr  the  persona  who  surrounded 
him  ho  observed  his  vnlrt  dcehambre,  who  showed 
bv  his  profound  grief  the  deep  share  which  ho 
took  in  tho  melancholy  accident.  "Why  do 
you  weep,  (jcrmaine  r"  said  his  master  smilingly. 
"It  is  a  fortunate  thin?  for  you  :  you  will  have 
only  one  boot  to  clean  in  future." 

SEVENTEEN  EXTK AOJllUN AHY  HOLDIEU8. 

JSkvkxtkp.x  private  soldiers  of  the  French 
army,  in  Bonaparte's  time,  by  their  bravery  and 
talents  raised  themselves  to  tho  following  dis- 
tinguished stations  :  two  becanio  kings,  two 
princes,  nine  dukes,  two  field-marshals,  and  two 


l>.\NOERS  EQ1AI.1.Y  IHABXD. 
Cn XV ERT|  an  eminent  French  general,  was 
always  superior  to  danger.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  un  attack  his  officers  entreated  him  to 
put  on  his  cuirass,  but  he  replied,  pointing  to 
his  soldier*,  "Do  the  e  brave  fellows  wear 
them:" 


Calf s  of  the  (f  ;imji    ire  :mb  \bt 
(ijuartcr-pcrlu 

LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES  OF 
UAXDOM  PHIL. 

H>  W  n.  II  illy  Attn,  Authm-  of  "Tales  In  the  CsIjUi." 
CI1A1TEK  XXX.—  ItETUIJtl  TIOX. 

Onc  k  more  placing  himself  in  advance,  Hassan 
led  the  way  at  a  steady  trot  ncroal  tho  stony 
bottom  of  tho  crater.  Eventually,  halting  at  the 
base  of  the  huge  mass  of  rock  and  earth,  he  asked 
l'hilip  how  many  of  the  crew  he  meant  to  take 
up. 

"  I  shall  go  alone,  uulc*s  Mannering  likes  to 
accompany  mc." 

**  I  didn't  come  with  vou,  captain,  to  rescue 
niy  old  itkippor's  daugiitor  and  twiddle  my 
"  umbo,  but  to  go  in  f'>r  all  tho  knocks  and  ri-ks 
o  go  in  for,"  replied  Mannering  promptly, 
hearing  this  the  Malay  set  tho  sailors  to 
>  sapling*  together,  and,  again  leading 


my  old 
thumbs, 


the  way,  conducted  Phil  and  hia 
mund  the  bo~  of  the  perpendicular  rock  till 
they  stood  at  the  rear,  some  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  wall  of  tbe  crater. 

Uerr,  unlike  all  the  other  aspect*  of  the  rock, 
which  were  perfectly  unassailable,  the 
japped  and  inclined,  and  partly 
stunted  vegetation,  but  still  too  precipitous  to 
afford  any  possibility  of  ascent. 

Phil  gazed  in  despair  upon  the  rock  before 
him,  but  before  he  could  well  put  bis  thoughts 
into  words  Hassan  drew  aside  some  bushea  at  the 
base,  and,  panting  to  a  deeply-cut  step  or  hole, 
and  shaking  a  strong  guide-rope  fastened  by  an 
iron  rod  into  the  earth,  said— 

"  Look,  sahib,  this  how  Nixon  take  up  lady ; 
first  cover  eyes  up,  and  then  him — " 

With  a  cry  of  delight,  Philip  seized  tbe  rope, 
placed  his  foot  in  the  first  opening,  and  hid 
ascended  as  high  as  Hassan's  head  before  he  had 
finished  his  brief  sentence. 

He  paused  for  an  instant  to  glance  upwards 
and  note  the  oblique  direction  in  which  the  ~ 
had  been  cut  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  and 
turning  his  face,  with  a  smile,  he  said— 

"  Wait  below,  Hassan ;  I  can  manage  all  the 
rest  myself.  Let  me  get  through  the  bushes, 
Mannering,  before  you  follow." 

Then,  turning  to  the  rock,  with  onc  hand 
grasping  the  rope  and  the  other  the  bashes 
which  grew  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  h* 
sealed  up  the  cliff  with  the  alacrity  of  a  school - 
bov. 

Before  the  belt  of  vegetation  hod  been  posted 
n  fear  Phil  had  begun  to  anticipate  was  ajrre<»- 
ably  changed  into  satisfaction,  by  disojv^-rin^ 
that  where  the  shrubs  ended,  and  tbe  steps  took 
nn  opposite  direction,  another  guide-rope  had 
been  provided. 

With  increased  speed  he  availed  himself  of 
this  aid,  and,  only  seeing  that  Mannering  was 
following,  n  few  minutes  later  his  head  was 
above  the  plain,  though,  from  the  height  of  the 
trrass,  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  particu- 
lar object. 

Two  stunted  trees  on  the  brink,  and  one  or  tw» 
longer  apertures  in  the  rock,  greatly  facilitated 
both  the  getting  up  and  down.  To  grasp  the 
trees  and  swing  himself  on  to  the  plain  was 
hardly  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Tho  scene  now  before  him  was  most  singular. 


r. 


High  rocks  shut  in  the  prospect  on  * 
leaving  nothing  visible  but  an  irregular"  paf«n 
of  sky  overhead  ;  even  the  conical  peak,  with  its 
column  of  smoke,  wan  hid  from  view  by  tbe 
huge  muss  of  bare  rock  that  rose  like  a  partition, 
and  near  the  shoulder  of  which  Philip  found 
himself  standing.  In  front  extended  many  hun- 
dred acres  of  hi<;h  jungle  grass  and  reeds  while 
near  the  splashing  cataract,  that  formed  the  only 
sound  in  that  lofty  isolation,  were  a  few  rude 
attempts  at  husbandry. 

As  yet  his  eye  had  sought  in  vain  for  any 
scmblance  of  a  habitation,  and  he  was  stoopinr 
to  truce  a  path  in  the  hish  grass,  when  Manner- 
ing came  to  his  side,  and  with  him  began  to  ex- 
plore f>r  some  evidence  of  a  trail. 

"  Stay,  Mannering ;  let  us  try  back,"  said 
Philip,  and,  returning  to  the  stunted  tntu  on 
the  brink,  he  di>covered  a  trodden  path,  which 
ran  along  tho  margin  for  a  short  distance,  then 
swept  round  tho  shoulder  of  the  cascade  ro«k, 
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and  brought  thorn  suddenly  to  a  recess  in  the 
granite  wall,  only  a  few  yards  from  tho  gap  into 
which  the  falling  water  disappeared. 

In  this  recess  was  built  the  hut,  which,  from 
having  a  rude  verandah,  the  Malay  called  a  bun- 
galow. 

Philip's  heart  ceased  to  beat  for  a  moment  as 
his  eye  fell  on  the  dwelling  and  its  open  door. 
Was  she  here  indeed  ?  he  asked  himself,  or,  after 
nil  his  labour  and  anxiety,  had  he  born  again  de- 
ceived r  Had  Nixon  arrived,  or  had  he  taken  her 
to  some  other  spot,  of  which  Hassan  had  no 
knowledge  ? 

Almost  speechless  from  the  conflicting  fears  at 
hi*  heart,  he  crept  stealthily  to  tho  open  door, 
and,  with  a  transport  of  joy  he  could  hardly 
master,  heard  her  low  sweet  voice  in  a  muttered 
soliloquy. 

"  Heaven  has  not  deserted  me :  here  is  one 
grim  but  truthful  friend  that  will  save  me  from 
the  pollution  of  that  monster's  touch.  This  is 
liberty  and  happiness— eternal  freedom.  Oh! 
Philip!" 

"  Lpon  my  soul,  captain,"  whispered  Manner- 
ing,  "  if  she  ain't  laying  a  train  into  that  filthy 
hole  of  a  sleeping  bunk  up  to  that  keg  of  gun- 
powder!" 

"  How  long  will  the  wretch  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense? Stay;  where  are  the  matches!*'  Here 
they  are.  Oh  that  he  would  come !  Philip ! 
my  Philip !  farewell  for  ever !" 

"  Louise!  Louise!"  cried  Philip, unable  longer 
to  restrain  himself,  and  rushing  forward  with 
open  arms. 

For  a  moment  sho  stood  motionless,  and  every 
vestige  of  colour  fled  from  her  face,  while  her 
eyes,  dilated  with  terror  and  surprise,  lit  up 
her  pallid  features  with  an  unnatural  light ;  but 
the  next  moment,  with  a  shriek  of  recognition, 
she  fell  sobbing  in  her  lover's  arms. 

"  Haste,  Manncring !  haste !  her  hat  and 
ninntle !  Be  careful  of  the  train.  Quick  !  Oh 
my  darling,  once  more  1  hold  you 
arms,  from  which  death  alone  shall 
you !  Thanks,  Manncring,  thanks.  Now,  love, 
I  must  for  a  few  minutes  bind  your  eyes;  but 
fear  not ;  cling  to  my  neck  with  all  your  Strength, 
•»nd  every  risk  is  ended." 

Patiently,  but  with  tears  of  love  and  gladness, 
I«ouise  stood  while  Philip  hastily  adjusted  her 
mantle  and  covered  ber  eyes ;  then,  grasping  her 
in  his  arms,  ho  hurried  to  the  stunted  trees  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Placing  her  hands 
behind  his  neck,  and  encircling  her  waist  with 
his  strong  arm,  he  grasped  a  bough  of  each  tree, 
and  began  his  difficult  and  dangerous  descent. 
To  shift  his  hold  to  the  guide-ropes  demanded 
all  his  skill  and  nerve,  but  it  was  quickly  effected, 
nud  the  descent  for  a  time  was  safe,  though  labo- 
rious and  slow,  the  difficulty  being  increased, 
however,  when  he  had  to  depend  on  the  herbage 
and  tangled  reeda  in  place  of  one  of  the  strong 
ropes. 

With  a  shout  of  joy,  his  delighted  crew  ga- 
thered round  him,  as,  pale  with  anxiety,  ho  at 
last  reached  the  ground  with  his  rescued  trea- 
sure. 

Hardly  had  Louise  been  placed,  with  unbound 
eyes,  on  the  hastily-constructed  litter,  wheu 
Manncring  sprang  from  the  rock  to  his  captain's 
side,  nnd,  the  men  taking  up  their  light  burthen, 
the  whole  party  sot  off  at  a  brisk  pace— the 


t 

in  these 
ever  port 


Malay  in  front  leading  tho  way,  nnd  Philip  by 
the  side  of  the  palanquin — on  their  return  to  the 
shore. 

Rapidly  as  tho  party  made  the  backwurd  jour- 
ney to  the  boat,  either  the  night  was  closing  in. 
with  more  than  usual  speed,  or  the  defiles  and 

f gorges  through  which  they  passed  excluded  more 
ight  than  when  they  last  traversed  them,  for  by 
the  time  they  had  reached  the  beach  darkness 
seemed  to  invest  the  entire  scene. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  unnatural 
gloom,  Hassan  r  Can  you  explain  it ':"  inquired 
Phil  as  ho  seated  Louise  in  the  stern  of  the 
cutter,  already  manned  with  the  six  rowers,  and 
began  to  push  it  into  the  bay.  "  It  wants  still 
an  hour  of  sunset,  and  this  darkness  is — " 

Before  the  sentence  was  completed  tho  earth 
was  violently  shaken,  and  a  rumbling  sound  like 
subterranean  thunder  filled  the  air  and  drowned 
the  speaker's  voice. 

Scarcely  had  the  three  men  on  shore  recovered 
their  equilibrium  after  the  convulsive  motion  of 
tho  land,  when,  with  a  deafening  roar,  a  column 
of  flame  shot  up  from  the  apex  of  tho  rock 
through  tho  gloom,  splitting  the  black  clouds, 
and  dyeing  rock,  sky,  and  ocean  in  one  vast 
gleam  of  blood. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  awful  sights  and  sounds  ?  Oh !  Philip, 
in  mercy  quit  this  hideous  place  at  once!"  erica 
Louise,  as  crashes  of  thunder  reverberated  over- 
head, and  pealed  like  the  din  of  artillery  through 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains. 

"I  had  meant  to  await  the  arrival  of  your  de- 
tested persecutor,  but  at  your  bidding,  love,  I 
will  stay  no  longer." 

With  a  faint  scream,  Louise  suddenly  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  as  a  sheet  of  yellow 
lightning  struck  the  trees  through  which  they 
had  lately  passed,  and  lit  the  rocks  nnd  foliage 
with  its  ghastly  glare. 

"  Hark  !  captain  ;  do  you  hoar  that ':"  ex- 
claimed Manncring.  "  There  again !  I  know 
the  sound  well ;  it's  Nixon's  voice." 

"  1  am  glad  to  henr  it.  This  is  a  fitting  spot, 
nnd  yonder  rouriug  flame  a  glorious  light,  for 
such  a  meeting  as  ours.  Aboard,  Hassan,  und 
hide  yourself,  or  he  mav  vent  his  rage  on  vou." 

"Philip!  Philip!"  cried  Louise,  half  rising 
from  her  seat,  as  she  saw  her  lover  draw  the 
belt  tighter  round  his  waist  and  unsheath  his 
cutluss. 

"  Fear  not,  Louise,"  replied  Philip.  "  You  aro 
safe  and  beyond  all  danger,  whatever  happens 
to  me.  But,  assured  of  your  safety,  I  have  no 
apprehension  for  the  result.     Hark!   ho  is 

coming !" 

"  Stay,  you  thief  and  murdering  robber !  stay, 
you  whining  coward!"  roared  Nixon,  with  re- 
volting oaths,  and  the  next  moment  ho  burst 
through  the  seared  and  smoking  trees ;  but,  his 
foot  becoming  entangled  in  the  brushwood,  ho 
fell  heavily  forward  on  the  sand,  the  pistol  ho 
had  raised  to  fire  rolling  from  his  grasp. 

Springing  to  his  feet  with  wonderful  agility, 
he  rushed  forward  to  recover  his  weapon,  but 
swift  as  thought  Mannering  flung  himself  across 
his  path,  secured  the  pistol,  and  calmly  presented 
it  at  his  head.  Nothing  daunted,  ho  staggered 
h>.  k  ;l  i  f  paces  and  drew  his  cutlass,  civin- 


defiantly,  as 


in  the  boat  ruso 


spring 
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«'  Eu*ht  of  you  to  ono !  but  corao  on,  you 
cowardly  crew,  and  I'll  fight  you  nil." 

"Fear  uot,  Nixon;  bully  and  ruffian  as  you 
■arc,  vou  shall  have  fair  piny  —  sword  against 
sword  and  man  to  man,"  replied  Philip. 

"Curso  you!  if  I  had  only  my  Cult  back 
again  I'd  have  finished  you  all,  and  had  my 
woman  back  tco.  Curso  you !  I  say,  and  your 
fair  play  too." 

"  Down,  lads,  to  your  seats.  Stand  at  tho 
boat,  Mannering,  and  remember,  whatever  hap- 
pens, no  ono  is  to  interfere  This  is  a  duel  to 
the  death.  Now,  Nixon,  look  to  your  heart,  and 
guard  it  well,  for  by  my  soul  my  sword  shall 
reach  it.  Fear  nothing:,  Louise ;  in  your  causo  I 
have  the  strength  of  twenty  men.  Cowardly 
ruffian !  defend  yourself." 

With  a  grim  sinilo,  Nixon  firmly  planted  one 
foot  in  advance,  placed  his  left  arm  behind  his 
back,  and,  holding  his  cutlass  on  guard,  awaited 
tho  assault. 

In  an  attitude  almost  similar,  but  with  his 
sword  held  obliquely  in  front  of  his  breast, 
Philip  calmly  lookod  into  his  enemy's  eyes.  As 
the  two  mon  thus  stood,  both  calm  but  actuated 
by  the  deadliest  passions,  tho  contract  between 
the  light  graceful  figure  of  Philip  and  the  square 
muscular  form  of  Nixon  was  marked  and  pain- 
fully disproportionate,  both  as  to  strength  and 
endurance. 

To  Louise  and  the  men  in  the  cutter  tho  odds 
scorned  fearfully  against  their  champion,  and  all 
in  favour  of  the  scowling  ruffian,  wnose  eyes,  as 
ho  scanned  his  opponent's  form,  lighted  up  with 
a  triumphant  fire  of  hate  and  confidence. 

While  tho  spectators  held  their  breath  in  fear 
and  doubt,  Philip,  with  a  confident  smile,  sud- 
denly beat  tho  ground  as  a  signal  of  assault,  and 
made  the  first  pass  at  his  adversary. 

At  that  moment  another  intense  flash  of  light- 
ning, that  nearly  blinded  tho  combatants,  lit  up 
tho  scene  with  its  ghasilv  glare,  and  a  dqgfening 
roll  of  thunder  pealed  through  the  rocks,  like 
tho  crash  of  doom. 

Backwards,  stop  by  step,  till  he  reached  the 
margin  of  tho  water,  Philip  was  forced  slowly  to 
wtirc  before  the  herculean  blows  and  thrusts  of 
his  assailant.  Suddenly  changing  his  tactics, 
Philip  put  forth  nil  his  strength  and  activity, 
and,  adroitly  leaping  aside,  became  tho  attacking 
party,  leaving  more  than  ono  red  gash  on  his 
•enemy  to  attest  his  better  skill. 

Unmindful  of  the  thunder,  or  the  quick  flashes 
that  played  round  their  blades,  or  even  the 
shower  of  fiery  stones  that  began  to  fall  from  the 
volcano,  tho  infuriated  combatants  maintained 
the  fight  with  deadly  hatred.  Nixon  at  length, 
made  fiercer  by  a  scalp-wound  that  nearly  ob- 
scured bis  eye  in  blo->d,  raised  his  cutlass  so  high 
to  return  the  blow  that  his  breast  was  left  open 
to  tho  lunjrc  of  Phjlip's  (.word,  which  pierced  it 
to  the  shoulder. 

"  May  an  eternal  curse  light  on  you!"  ho  ex- 
claimed, staggering  backwards  and  dropping  for 
on  instant  on  his  knee.  Bounding  to  his  feet, 
l.owcvci",  in  a  moment,  he  grasped  his  weapon 
v.ith  bu'h  hands,  and,  with  a  gurgling  half- 
*  uHocalm-  cay,  exclaimed — 

**  Down  !  cowardly  dog,  down !  we'll  po  to 
•lath  ti^ciher.  Die!"  and,  like  nn  infuriated 
biast,  ho  rushed  with  upraised  weapon  on  his 


At  that  moment  a  sheet  of  lightning  flashed 
between  them,  and,  with  a  shriek  of  blasphemy 
that  appalled  all  who  heard  it,  Nixon  exclaimed, 
"  Death  and  fury  !  I  am  blind !"  the  cutlass  fell 
from  his  grasp,  he  placed  his  bands  before  his 
seared  ©yen,  the  blood  gushed  from  his  breast, 
the  body  rocked  for  a  moment,  and  then,  striking 
the  air  wildly  with  his  clenched  fists,  ho  fell 
heavily  ou  his  face,  and,  rolling  over  on  his 
back,  the  limbs,  after  a  Blight  tremor  of  the 
frame,  slowly  stiffened  into  tho  repose  of  death. 

For  more  than  a  minute  after  the  fall  of  Nixon 
not  a  sound  beyond  those  natural  horrors  from 
tho  volcano  and  tho  heaven*  was  heard  ;  surprise 
and  terror  kept  all  speechless.  At  length,  re- 
covering from  their  torpor,  the  crew  sprang  from 
the  cutter,  and,  gathering  round  their  youns 
,  captain,  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  that  sounded 

oven  through  the  din  of  that  elemental  war. 
i     "  Thanks,  lads,  thanks.    Carry  the  body  into 
the  cave,  scoop  a  grave  out  of  the  sand,  and  cover 
him  up.     But  be  sharp  about  it,  for  we  shall 
i  have  a  flood  of  lava  soon,  and  the  island  is 

getting  too  hot  and  tierce  to  bo  longer  safe." 
,     "  Ay,  ay,  sir;  we  won't  be  long  about  this  job, 
the  best  spell  of  work  we  have  had  for  many  a 
long  day,  '  replied  ono  of  the  crew,  as  tho  rest, 
1  taking  up  the  body,  hurried  with  it  out  of  sight. 
J     With  a  light  and  joyous  heart  Philip  sprang 
I  on  board  the  cutter  and  took  his  place  by  tho 
,  side  of  Louise,  who,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
;  hands,  was  leaning  on  the  gunwale,  silently  re- 
turning thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of 
him  she  loved  so  dearly. 

"  Louise,  darling,  did  I  not  say  I  should  re- 
turn in  safety  ?    With  you  for  my  guerdon,  what 
but  triumph  could  await  me'r" 
i     At  tho  first  sound  of  his  voice  I^ouise  raised 
j  her  tearful  eyes,  and,  regardless  of  all  but  her 
|  joy  in  her  lover's  safety,  threw  her  arms  round 
his  nick,  and  laid  her  wet  cheek  in  loving  inno- 
cence on  his  protecting  breast. 

"  Bear  a  hand,  lads,"  cried  Philip,  as  the 
boat's  crew  returned  from  fulfilling  their  task. 
44  Hassan,  get  into  the  bnvs  and  point  tho  way, 
while  I  tako  the  tiller.    All  ready  there  Y' 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  And  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  sec — great 
Heaven!  yonder  it  comes,  a  perfect  cataract  of 
molten  fire  and  flame !  Shove  off,  Mannering ; 
quick !  to  your  oars,  lads,  and  give  way  with  a 
will." 

As  he  spoke  ho  pointed  to  the  distant  cone, 
from  whose  crater  tho  pilh»r  of  flame  had  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Over  its  brink  a  flood  of 
molten  lava,  half  flame,  half  fire,  and  of  ever}" 
hue  of  red  and  purple,  was  rushing  down,  cover- 
ing the  precipice  and  licking  up  to  instant  de- 
struction every  trace  of  vegetation.  To  the  his,-* 
of  tho  liery  cntaract  was  added  tho  splitting  of 
rocks,  tho  bursting  of  trees,  and  the  roar  of  the 
boiling  lava  in  the  bowels  of  the  island,  which 
quaked  and  trembled  with  the  awful  commotion. 

Hassan  soon  found  the  plae*  by  which  they 
had  entered  the  hidden  bay,  and,  the  bm^hs  being 
held  up  as  before,  the  boat  was  quickly  shot  out 
into  tho  broad  ocean,  over  which  tho  sun  was 
setting  with  nn  ominous  aspect,  while  tho  whole 
face  of  the  mountain,  now  one  sheet  of  rushing 
fire,  picsentcd  a  scene  at  once  sublime  and  terri- 
ble. 

Their  eyes  distracted  with  tbo  glare  from  the 
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roletBOj  >they  were  prevented  for  a  tiino  from 
noting  any  object  on  the  heaving  water,  find 
l'hilip  wan  about  consulting  his  cotnpoHH  when 
the  boom  of  a  gun  pointeel  out  ibo  situation  of  the 
Avtuqtr,  no  longer  the  ungainly  brig  they  hud 
left,  but  once  more  restored  to  her  graceful  and 
rukish  trim  of  u  schooner. 

Throwing  out  a  cloud  of  canvas  from  cour&es 
to  truck,  boo  dashed  aside  tho  rolling  swell  and 
bore  majestically  down  on  hej-  absent  boat,  the 
men  clustering  about  the  rigging  to  welcome 
back  her  captain. 

Noting  the  anxiety  on  every  face  to  know  the 
result  of  tho  expedition  (for  Ixmiso  was  concealed 
Ly  her  mantle),  Philip  gave  the  order  to  his  men 
to  convey  the  good  news  by  a  cheer,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  Louise  into  view. 

Loud  and  long  were  the  hurrahs  that  answered 
tho  welcome  news  from  the  boat,  nnd  profound 
was  tho  joy  of  all  on  board  when  tho  party  stood 
once  more  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  and,  while 
I/ouise,  Donna  Inez,  nnd  Maria  were  folded  in 
each  other's  arms,  Philip  recounted  to  his  de- 
lighted crew  the  result  of  tho  expedition. 

"  Serve  out  grog,  Kennedy,  to  tho  whole  crow. 
What,  Bill,  my  old  friend,  Vm  glad  to  see  you 
so  Boon  on  your  pins  again,"  cried  Philip,  grasp- 
ing the  boatswain's  hand  with  all  a  teaman's 
warmth.  11 1  must  go  down  to  the  sick  bay  and 
sec  how  my  brave  comrades  get  on,  and  what  fur- 
ther can  be  done  for  them.  I  shall  piy  you  a 
visit  in  your  cabin,  la  lies,  in  a  few  minute*,"  he 
added,  approaching  I^ouiae  and  Inez,  u  if  1  may 
intrude  myself  uninvited.  I  have  something  of 
interest — a  souvenir  from  the  island — to  show 
you."  Then,  turning  to  the  boatswain,  he  asked, 
H  How's  her  bend,  Ben  r" 

"  East-nor'-eost,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Then  make  it  due  north,  and  carry  every  inch 
of  canvas  she' 11  bear;  I  want  to  make  Singapore 
as  quick  as  wind  and  tide  will  let  us;"  and  the 
young  commander  descended  to  tho  hospital  or 
sick-bay,  where  the  severely  wounded  men  swung 
in  their  hammocks  near  tho  open  ports  on  the 
main -deck. 

"  Well,  truant,  what  mementoes  of  that  detes- 
ted island  worth  looking  at  have  you  got  to 
show  us  r"  asked  Louise,  when,  an  hour  later, 
Philip  entered  tho  well-lighted  cabin  of  tho  vlreii- 
gtr  and  took  a  place  beside  the  two  ladies,  lien, 
a  privileged  guest,  being  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  in  earnest  conversation  with  Maria. 

"  Judge  for  yourself,  dearest,  and  say  if  these 
stones,  when  they  aro  cut  and  polished,  will  not 
make  a  handsome  ornament  to  wear  as  a  reiuom- 
branco  of  that  hateful  place!'"  And  ho  took 
from  his  pockets  a  large  number  of  cornelians, 
topazes,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and 
spread  them  before  the  astonished  eves  of  tho 
girls. 

"  But  where  did  you  obtain  such  numbers  of 
jewels,  Philip,  and  all  of  such  a  size,  toor"  asked 
Loui«>,  nma/.cd  at  the  number  aud  beauty  of  tho 
gem*. 

"  In  the  inland,  love.  While  passing  through 
a  defile  that  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  intense  heat  I  saw  R  few  glittering 
objects,  and,  picking  them  up,  saw  at  a  glance 
their  real  value.  Wo  wero  then  advancing  to 
your  assistance,  and,  being  obliged  to  walk  slowly, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  finding  several.  I  have  no 
dowbt  the  island  abounds  in  such  precious  stones. 


When  we  reach  England  I  will  have  them  cut 
and  set." 

"  Shall  you  sell  them,  Philip';" 

M  I  think  not,"  he  replied  with  a  smile;  "at 
lea*:,  not  all." 

"  Then  what  will  you  do  with  them  ':" 

"Give  them  to  her  who  already  holds  my 
heart— to  you,  Louise." 


CHArTEK  TlIK  LAST. 

Owixo  to  contrary  winds  and  calms,  it  was 
nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Nixon  before 
tho  Aceuger  dropped  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Sin- 
gariore. 

So  quickly  hod  Philip  and  his  party  been 
rowed  to  shore  that  their  pal. mourns  had  reached 
the  bungalow  of  Mr.  Rowland  before  either  he 
or  the  captain,  who  had  just  seen  tho  semaphore, 
had  set  out  for  the  harbour. 

"It  is  my  child — uiv  Louise!  Thank  God, 
sho  is  once  more  restored  to  me,"  cried  Captain 
Rowland,  as,  opening  the  verandah  to  depart,  he 
encountered  his  daughter  and  Philip  on  the 
threshold. 

"Father:  dear  father!  thanks  to  Philip's  de- 
voted heroism,  I  seo  you  once  more!'  critd 
Louise,  and,  overcome  with  tho  joy  of  the  meeting, 
she  threw  herself  sobbing  in  her  father's  arms. 

"  Give  mo  your  hand,"  <  xchumed  the  captain, 
"  and  welcome,  doubly  welcome,  my  brave  and 
generous  friend — my  gallant  son !  Welcome  to 
hearts  too  full  to  speak  their  gratitude."  And  he 
wrung  Philip's  hand  with  an  emotion  he  strove 
in  vain  to  conceal,  while  the  merchant  and  his 
family  gathered  with  tho  warmest  demonstrations 
of  love  and  gratitude  round  Louise  and  her  lover. 

"  This,  then,  is  tho  brave  young  capituino  of 
whom  you  have  nil  tallc  so  much  r  observed  a 
tall  ehlerly  gentleman,  rising  from  a  darkened 
part  or  the  room  and  coming  forward.  "  Ah  ! 
sir,  signior  eapitaine,  if  you  could  have  had  the 
much  good  fortune  to  bring  me  back  my  lost,  my 
killed  child,  as  you  do  for  my  much  good  friend, 
1  would  take  you  into  my  heart  and  make  you 
great  great  rich  man.  Ah  !  Santa  Maria !  I  see 
my  Inez  not  no  more,  never  in  this  world  !"  and, 
overcome  by  his  grief,  the  stranger  turned  aside 
to  hide  his  tears. 

"Inez?  Good  lleaven!  can  it  bo  possible:" 
exclaimed  Philip.  "Louise!  Louise,  where  is 
the  Donna  Inezf" 

Breaking  from  her  father's  arms,  Lonise  rushed 
to  the  verandah,  which  Inez  and  Maria  were  just 
entering  from  their  palanquin,  nnd,  seizing  her 
hand,  breathless  with  excitement  led  her  into  the 
room. 

liaising  her  eyes  in  surprise,  Inez  gave  a  loud 
scream  as  her  gazo  encountered  the  erect  form  of 
the  stranger,  and,  with  n  cry  of  "Father! 
f  ithcr !"  rushed  into  the  arms  of  her  amazed  and 
happy  parent. 

Tho  scene  of  happiness  that  ensued  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  describe.  When  tho  joy  of  the 
party  had  somewhat  tempered  down  Philip  ex- 
plained as  briefly  as  possible  what  had  taken 
place  since  he  had  last  sailed  from  Singapore. 

Tho  account  given  by  the  Signor  Medina  of 
his  escape  was  very  brief,  as  if  the  subject  wan 
fit  ill  too  painful  to  be  dwell  on.  When  torn  from 
hi*  daughter  Inc*,  and  driven  wounded  over  tho 
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gangway  into  the  sea  by  Nixon  and  his  mis- 
creants, he  had  supported  himself  oa  n  piece  of 
floating  spur,  to  which  he  clung  for  inuny  hours, 
till  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel.  He  was  landed 
at  Singapore,  and,  hearing  of  Captain  Rowland's 
similar  misfortune,  hi>  introduced  himself,  a  mu- 
ting friendship  sprang'  up  between  them,  and 
the  signor  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  house 
of  the  hospitable  merchant. 

Arrangement*  were  speedily  mado  for  the  re- 
turn of  tho  party  to  Europe!  Philip,  meeting 
with  an  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  AetHf/er,  dis- 
posed of  hi*  share  in  the  vessel,  which  was  then 
made  over  to  the  original  proprietor.  In  the 
meantime,  tho  Diadem  having  been  thoroughly 
overhauled,  aud  the  boudoir  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal state  of  elegance  and  comfort,  the  whole  crew 
of  tho  Aetuyer  wero  transferred  to  the  sister 
schooner.  C  aptain  Rowland  bestowed  the  absolute 
command  «m  Philip,  and  ho  and  the  Signor 
Medina,  with  their  daughters,  accompanied  by 
Maria,  took  their  places  on  board  as  passengers  to 
London. 

The  only  extra  hand  added  to  the  crew  was  the 
Malay  Hassan,  who,  nt  his  own  request,  was  in- 
stalled as  ship'u  cook,  under  tho  authority  of 
Kennedy,  the  chief  of  that  detriment. 

A  sumYient  cargo  having  been  taken  on  board 
to  keep  tho  schooner  in  trim,  and  nn  abundance 
of  fresh  provision*  supplied,  a  month  after  the 
return  of  Phil  with  the  rescued  captives  Blue 
Peter  wan  run  up  at  the  fore,  a  parting  gun  was 
fired  from  tho  bungnlow  aud  an  answering  salute 
from  the  carronades  on  deck,  the  Ji'imkm  spread 
hor  white  wings  to  the  gale,  and  before  the  hour 
of  noon  was  hull  down  in  the  west  on  her  vovage 

wit  *  " 

to  England. 

Four  months  later  Philip  Maberly,  attended  by 
his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  led  to  the  altar  of 
Richmond  Chunh  the  beautiful  and  happy 
Louise,  whilo  Johnson,  who  had  won  the  heart 
of  Inez  on  the  homeward  voyage,  at  the  same 
altar  and  at  the  same  timo  married  his  stately 
Spanish  beauty.  Captain  Rowland  and  Signor 
Medina  giving  away  their  respective  daughters. 

High  festival  w"is  held  at  Maberly  I^odge 
when  the  wedding  parties  returned  from  church, 
and  long  and  uninterrupted  was  the  rejoicing 
that  followed. 

Ben,  a  week  before  this  happy  event,  had,  in  a 
less  ostentatious  but  not  less  joyous  manner,  led 
Maria  to  a  church  near  Strafford,  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  his  messmate*,  had  been  duly  spliced 
aud  made  happy  for  life. 

Surrounded  by  nil  that  can  conduce  to  earthly 
felicity,  Philip  and  Louise  enjov  a  career  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  though 'their  irieuds  arc 


many,  powerful,  and  wealthy,  none  kave  proved 
more  staunch  and  tnu<  than  th,»  humble  but 
faithful  crew  of  his  yacht  the  JHadem. 


tfontlnsion. 

We  have  thus  in  an  unpretending  way  con- 
ducted tho  reader  through  some  of  tho   ni  «*t 
stirring  scenes  of  British  warfare.    On  the  land 
Marlborough,   Clivo,   Eyre  Coote,  Cornwallis, 
Wellington;  on  the  ocean  a  bright  array  of  heroes 
from  Blake  to  Nelson ;  on  either  element  ra  >re 
names  than  we  can  crowd  into  a  paragraph,  have 
fought  their  battles  over  again  for  tho  wonder- 
seekers  of  this  generation.    Nor  have  \ve  limited 
our  narratives  to  contests  between  nation  and 
nation  :  wo  havo  shown  man  triumphant  sangU- 
handed  in  deadly  struggles  with  the  brute  crea- 
tion.   The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the  rhinoce- 
ros, the  wolf,  the  shark  have  alike  been  van- 
quished by  him  into  whose  hand  the  Almighty 
Creator  delivered  them.    Desperato  adventures 
and  narrow  escapes  have  also  imparted  vivacitv 
to  our  pages,  and  we  have  been  profuse  with 
authentic  anecdotes  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
threj  tale*  of  tho  Camp  Fire  and  the  Quartcr- 
Deck  have  been  contributed  by  an  author  whoso 
fertilo  imagination  has,  we  trust,  been  sobered  by 
his  long  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and 
the  walks  of  literature.     What  wo  are  most 
anxious  to  impress  upon  tho  reader,  ou  taking; 
leave,  is  our  desire  to  tell  tho  truth,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  volume  that  should  favourably  contrast 
with  the  frivolous  and  c  orrupting  literature  so 
rife  in  tho  present  day.    If  wo  have  suetx-txhd, 
the  few  thousands  who  have  supported  our  litt\» 
undertaking  will  perhaps  grant  a  similar  welcome 
to  the  Editor's  new  work  entitled  "  Tho  Wonder- 
Book  of  Perils  and  Adventure*  all  over  tho 
World,"  which  will  bo  planned  as  nearly  as  \m- 
sible  on  the  same  model,  but  will  include  Ship- 
wrecks, Imprisonments,  Remarkable  Person*  and 
Places,  with  a  rich  fund  of  Anecdotes  relatiu^  to> 
Enterprise  and  Adventure. 


jo.\*«.  PRixrctt,  w««T  iunui.\a  stoekt,  loxdos. 
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